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SA,  confonant,  and  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  al- 
* phabet,  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the” breath  through  a narrow  paffage  between  the  palate 
and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a motion  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper  ; the  lips  being  a 
little  way  open,  with  fuch  a configuration  of  every  part  of 
the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders  the  voice  fomewhat 
luffing. 

S is,  therefore,  accounted  one  of  the  three  hiffing  con- 
fonants  ; the  other  two  being  z and  j.  It  is  alfo  held  a ferni- 
vowel,  as  forming  a kind  of  imperfeft  found,  without  the 
afiiltance  of  any  of  the  vowels : and  one  of  thofe  femi-vowels 
denominated  afpirate.  See  Semi-vowel. 

S has  two  different  founds,  viz.  a foft  and  flat  found,  like 
a,  as  difmal,  and  a fharp  hiding  found,  as  fijler. 

It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  s,  that  it  may  be  founded  be- 
fore all  confonants,  except  x and  z,‘in  which  s is  comprifed, 
x being  only  is,  and  z a hard  or  grofs  s.  This  s is,  therefore, 
termed  by  grammarians  fuse  poteflatis  Utera.  In  the  beginning 
of  words  it  has  invariably  its  natural  and  genuine  (harp  found  ; 
in  the  middle  it  is  fcmetimes  uttered  with  a ltronger  appulfe 
of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  like  z,  as  rofe,  bufy,  8c c.  and 
fometimes  it  keeps  its  natural  found,  as  loo/e,  dfignation,  8cc. 
In  the  end  of  monofyllables,  it  is  fometimes  (harp,  as  this 
and  alfo ; and  fometimes  foft,  like  z,  as  as,  and  generally 
in  verbs  where  es  Hands  for  eth,  as  gives.  A Angle  s feldom 
ends  any  word,  except  the  third  perfon  of  verbs,  as  loves, 
the  plural  of  nouns,  as  trees,  the  pronouns  this,  his,  ours, 
yours,  us,  the  adverb  thus,  and  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
as  rebus  : the  clofe  being  always  either  in  fe,  as  houfe,  or  fs, 
as  graft.  It  founds  like  z before  ion,  if  a vowel  goes  before, 
as  intrufton  ; and  like  s (harp,  if  it  follows  a confonant,  as 
converfion.  It  founds  like  z before  e miite,  as  refufe,  and  be- 
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fore  y final,  as  rofy.  S is  mute  in  ifle,  ifland,  &c.  Johnfon* 
Murray. 

Some  of  the  ancients  avoided  all  ufe  of  the  s very  ftu- 
dioufly  ; particularly  Pindar,  who  has  whole  poems  without 
once  mentioning  it.  And  hence  alfo  in  Plautus,  and  fome 
others  of  the  Latin  poets,  we  find  it  cut  abruptly  off,  as  in 
dignu ’,  omnibu’,  8cc.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  aflefted  the 
ufe  of  it  every  where,  inferting  it  where  it  was  not  wanted  ; 
as  Casmena  for  Came  nee,  du&rnofe  for  dumofe,  casna  for  (ana, 
8c  c. 

Of  all  letters,  the  s is  neareft  akin  to  the  r : whence  it 
was  frequently  changed,  on  account  of  its  difagreeable  found, 
into  r.  Thus  the  Valerii,  Furii,  & c.  were  at  firft  called 
Valefii,  Fufii,  8cc.  ; and  what  we  now  call  ara,  arena, 
carmen,  feria,  lares,  8c c.  were  anciently  written  asa,  asena, 
casmen,  fesiee,  lases,  &c.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Latin  nouns 
now  terminated  in  or,  as  arbor,  labor,  8c c.  all  anciently 
ended  in  s ; as  arbos,  labos,  8c c. 

In  the  inflections  of  nouns,  s is  varioufly  changed;  fome- 
times  into  r,  as  fos,  floris  ; fometimes  into  n,  as  fanguis,fan- 
guinis  ; fometimes  into  d,  as pe%,  pedis  ; fometimes  into  t,  as 
nepos,  nepotis.  On  the  contrary,  in  verbs,  it  is  frequently 
put  for  other  letters  ; for  b,  as  in  jubeo,  jusfi ; for  c,  as  in 
parco,  parsi  ; for  d,  as  in  ludo,  lusi ; for  g,  as  in  fpargo, 
Jparsi,  &c. 

The  Latins  alfo  frequently  changed  the  Greek  s into  /,  as 
Annibal ; into  d,  as  /aectov,  medium,  &c.  The  double 
s was  frequently  changed  into  x,  as  roicrcra,  pix  ; and  fome- 
times even  the  Angle  one,  as  Ata;,  Ajax. 

The  old  and  the  new  orthography  of  the  French  differ 
chiefly  in  the  ufe  of  the  s ; the  latter  omitting  it  in  writing, 
where  it  is  not  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  former 
retaining  it ; thus  the  followers  of  the  one,  particularly  the 
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Academy  in  their  Diftionary,  write  tempejle , huijtre,  JluJle  ; 
thofe  of  the  other,  temyete,  kuitre , flute,  & c. 

S was  a numerical  letter  among  the  ancients,  fignifying 
feven  : according  to  the  verfe, 

“ S vera  feptenos  numeratos  fignificabit.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  <r  fignified  200,  and  <r  denoted 
200,000;  the  figma  joined  to  tau,  i.  e.  r,  denoted  6.  The 
famech  of  the  Hebrew  Q denoted  50,  and  with  two  points 
above  £),  it  fignified  50,000. 

In  abbrevim..  - is,  S.  ftands  for focietas,  or focius  ; as  R.S.S. 
for  Regia  Sodetatis  Socius,  i.  e.  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  medicinal  preicriptions,  S.A.  fignifies  fecundum  artem,  i.  e. 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  ; and  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients, 
S.  ftands  for fextus , fervius , or  finSus  ; S.S.  fanEliffvmus  ; 
S.P.  for  fpurius  ; S.C.  for  Jenatus  confultum  ; S.D.  for falu- 
tem  dicit ; S.P.D.  for  falutem  plurimam  dicit ; S.P.Q.R.  for 
fenatus  populufque  Romanus  ; S.S.S.  for  flratum  fuper  f ration, 
i.  e.  one  layer  above  another,  alternately  ; S.V.B.E.E.Q.  V.  for 
fi  vales  bene  efl  ego  quoque  valeo,  a form  ufed  in  Cicero’s  time, 
in  the  beginning  of  letters.  Upon  the  French  coins,  S dif- 
tiaguifhed  thofe  that  were  {truck  at  Rheims. 

S,  in  Boohs  of  Navigation,  &c.  fignifies  fouth  ; S.E. 
fouth-eaft  ; S.W.  l'outh-weft  ; S.S.E.  fouth-fouth-eaft,  &c. 
See  Compass. 

S,  in  Mafic,  when  alone  in  a concertino,  or  principal 
part  in  a concerto,  or  chorus,  implies  folo,  alone  ; as  T,  its 
alternative,  and  the  initial  of  taiti,  does  the  whole  band,  or 
chorus.  See  Solo  and  Tutti. 

SA  de  Miranda,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a Portuguefe 
writer  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Chriit,  was  born  at 
Coimbra  in  1495,  and  died  in  1558.  He  was  author  of  a 
quarto  volume,  confifting  of  fatires,  comedies,  and  paltorals, 
which  was  printed  at  Lilbon  in  1614. 

Sa,  or  Saa,  Emanuel,  a learned  Portuguefe  Jefuit  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Villa  de  Conde,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Minho  e Duero,  in  the  year  1530.  Having 
fpent  fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  fociety  of.Jefus,  in  which  he 
diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by  his  diligence,  and  great  proficiency 
in  all  the  branches  of  learning.  He  was  feledted,  when 
very  young,  to  teach  philofophy  in  that  univerfity,  a .d  foon 
afterwards  was  removed  to  fill  the  philofophical  chair  at  the 
univerfity  of  Gandia,  in  Valentia.  While  in  this  fituation 
he  attended  upon  Francis  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  tutor.  In  the  year  1557  he  was  called 
to  Rome,  and  appointed  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  femi- 
nary  belonging  to  his  order.  Here  he  commenced  preacher, 
and  for  many  years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by  his  pul- 
pit oratory.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Pius  V.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Peter  Parra,  another  Jefuit,  in  fuperintending  a 
new  edition  of  thebible.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  regu- 
late the  feminaries  at  Loretto,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  By  his  great  exertions  his  health 
began  to  decline  ; he  retired  to  Arona,  in  the  diocefe  of  Mi- 
lan, where  he  died  in  1596,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  known  in  the  iiterary  world  by  the  following  works  : 

“ Scholia  in  Quatuor  Evangelia,”  4to.  confifting  of  ftiort, 
but  very  learned  and  ingenious,  notes  on  the  four  gofpels  : 
« Notationes  in  totam  Sacram  Scripturam,  quibus  turn 
omnes  fere  Loci  difficiles,  turn  V arias  ex  Hebraeo,  Chaldaso 
Ledfiones  explicantur,”  4to.  publifhed  two  years  after  his 
death:  “ Aphoriimi  Confeflariorum  ex  Do&orum  Sententiis 
colle&i,”  1 2mo.  which  is  faid  to  have  occupied  lefs  or  more 
of  his  time  during  forty  years  of  his  life.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  at  Venice,  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Paris, 
Lyons,  See. 


Sa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  canal  of  Bal- 
kin,  about  nine  miles  from  the  Nile,  fuppofed-to  be  the  an- 
cient Sais,  where  were  the  afylum  and  tomb  of  Ofiris ; 18 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Faoue. 

SAA  BOR,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gros  Glogau. 

SAAD,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Samarcand. 

SAADE,  an  independent  lordfifip  or  principality  of 
Arabia,  in  the  territory  of  Sahara  or  Sahan  (which  fee),  and 
ftate  of  Yemen.  This  belongs  to  a prince,  who  takes 
aifo  the  title  of  Imam  ; but  his  principality  is  fo  fmall, 
that  he  can  hardly  defend  himfelf  againlt  the  fchiecks 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  His  capital,  in  which  he 
refides,  has  a cuftom-houfe,  which  brings  him  a confiderahle 
revenue.  All  goods  from  the  dominions  of  the  Imam  muft 
pafs  this  way  to  Nedsjeran,  Kachtan,  or  Mecca,  and  high 
duties  are  exafted.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  is  a high  hill, 
famous  as  the  poll  upon  which  a prince  of  this  ftate  fuftained 
a feven  years’  fiege  by  the  Turks;  400  miles  S.E.  of 
Mecca.  Niebuhr. 

SAADIAS-GAON,  or,  as  he  is  frequently  denomi- 
nated, Saadias  the  Excellent,  in  Biography , a learned  rabbi, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  10th  century,  was  a native  of  Pithom, 
or  A1  Fiumi,  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year 
892.  Having  acquired  a high  reputation  for  learning  and 
abilities,  he  was,  in  the  year  927,  fent  for  by  David,  the 
fon  of  Zachai,  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  to  prefide  over 
the  academical  inftitution  at  Sora,  near  Babylon.  One  of 
the  firft  objects  of  his  care  after  entering  upon  his  office  was 
to  explode,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  doClrine  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls,  which  was  very  prevalent,  not  only 
among  the  Perfians  and  Arabs,  but  even  among  the 
Jews.  He  had  made  confiderahle  progreis  in  it,  when 
he  was  fent  for  by  the  prince  of  the  captivity  to  fubferibe 
to  a new  regulation,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  Jewifti  laws,  and  for  that  reafon  he  firmly  refufed  his 
fignature.  Hence  a breach  arofe  between  David  and  Saadias, 
and  the  academy  foon  became  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
ended  in  the  depofition  of  David,  but  his  difgrace  was  of 
fhort  duration,  and  on  his  reftoration,  Saadias  was  obliged 
to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight.  He  remained  in  concealment 
feven  years,  during  which  he  compofed  the  greatelf  part  of 
the  books  which  were  publifhed  in  his  name.  He  after- 
wards found  means  to  be  reconciled  to  David,  and  was  re- 
fLored  to  his  profefforfhip,  in  which  he  continued  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death,  in  942,  at  the  age  of  50.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ Sepher  Heamunah,”  or  a treatife  con- 
cerning the  Jewifti  articles  of  faith,  in  ten  chapters,  which 
was  tranflated  from  the  original  Arabic  into  Hebrew, 
and  printed  at  Conftantinople  in  1562  ; and  fince  that  it 
has  been  printed  at  Verona,  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  on 
the  continent : “ A Commentary  on  the  Book  Jezira,” 
printed,  with  other  Commentaries  on  that  book,  at  Mantua, 
in  1592  : “ An  Arabic  Tranflation  of  the  whole  Old 
Teftament,”  of  which  the  Pentateuch  is  ftill  extant  in  Jay’s 
and  Walton’s  Pelyglotts,  accompanied  with  the  Latin  verfion 
of  Gabriel  Siomta  : “ A Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,”  in  Hebrew,  printed  at  Prague  in  1609,  4to. : 

“ A Commentary  on  Daniel,”  likewife  in  Hebrew,  inferted 
in  the  great  rabbinical  biblcs  of  Venice  and  Bal'd  : “ A 
Commentary  on  Job,”  in  Arabic,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford  : he  was  author  alfo  of  fome 
pieces  on  grammar,  &c. 

SAADIS,  a fe£f  of  enthufiafts  or  impoftors  in  Egypt, 
refembling  the  Pfylli  of  Cyrenaica,  who  were  perfuaded  that 
they  pofl'effed  the  power  of  fetting  ferpents  -at  defiance,  of 
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charming  them,  of  making  thefe  reptiles  follow  them  at  their 
call,  and  of  curing  their  bites.  (See  Psylli.)  The  Saadi's 
derive  their  name  from  that  of  their  founder,  who  was  a 
faint  highly  venerated  among  the  Mahometans  of  Egypt. 
This  faint,  when  young,  having  convinced  his  uncle,  who  was 
a great  man  in  Syria,  of  his  ingenuity,  by  binding  a faggot 
of  branches  of  trees,  which  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  to  colled! 
in  the  defart,  with  a number  of  living  ferpents  knotted  toge- 
ther, commenced  his  travels  through  the  country,  pradlifing 
the  art  of  charming  ferpents  by  his  wonderful  and  fuperna- 
tural  (kill,  and  gathering  together  a number  of  difciples,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  art.  The  tomb  of  this  faint  is 
near  Damafcus ; and  it  is  filled  with  ferpents  and  other  ve- 
nomous animals,  among  which  a perfon  may  lie  down  and 
fleep,  without  fuffering  the  flighted  injury.  Such  is  the 
fuperftitious  origin  of  a very  numerous  fed!  in  Egypt,  each 
individual  of  which  inherits  the  fkill  of  its  founder.  Every 
year  they  celebrate  his  feftival  in  a manner  analogous  to  the 
inftitution.  They  march  in  procefiioh  through  the  ftreet*, 
each  holding  in  his  hand  a living  ferpent,  which  he  bites, 
gnaws,  and  (wallows  piece-meal,  making,  at  the  fame  time, 
frightful  grimaces  and  contortions.  Sonnini  informs  us, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  pradtices  of  a 
member  of  this  fed!.  A prieft  of  this  profefiion  carried 
in  his  bofom  a large  ferpent,  which  he  was  continually 
handling,  and  after  having  recited  a prayer,  delivered  it  to  the 
Saadi  who  accompanied  him.  The  teeth  of  the  reptile  had 
been  drawn,  but  it  was  very  lively,  and  of  a dufky  green  and 
copper  colour.  The  Saadi  feized  the  ferpent,  which  en- 
twined itfelf  round  his  naked  arm.  Upon  this  he  began  to 
be  agitated  ; his  countenance  changed  ; his  eyes  rolled  ; he 
uttered , terrible  cries  ; bit  the  animal  in  the  head,  and  tore 
off  a piece,  which  he  chewed  and  fwallowed.  At  that  mo- 
ment his  agitation  increafed  ; his  howlings  were  redoubled  ; 
his  limbs  writhed ; his  afpedt  bore  the  marks  of  madnefs ; 
and  his  mouth,  diftended  by  horrid  grimaces,  was  covered 
with  foam.  From  time  to  time  he  devoured  frelh  pieces  of 
the  reptile.  It  was  in  vain  that  three  men  exerted  themfelves 
to  hold  him  ; he  dragged  them  round  the  room,  throwing 
his  arms  with  violence  on  all  fides,  and  ffriking  every  thing 
within  his  reach.  At  length  the  prieft  took  the  ferpent  from 
him  ; but  his  fury  and  convulfions  were  not  at  firft  appealed  ; 
he  bit  his  hands,  and  his  paffion  continued.  The  prieft 
clafped  him  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  gently  on  his  back, 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  recited  fome  prayers.  His 
agitation  gradually  fubfided,  and  he  became  completely  ex- 
haufted,  in  which  ftate  he  continued  for  a few  moments.  The 
Turks,  who  were  prefent,  believed  that  this  religious  frenzy 
was  real. 

Dr.  Shaw  (fee  his  “ Travels”),  and  feveral  other  authors, 
apprehend-  that  thefe  ferpent-eaters  entirely  fubfd'ed  upon 
thefe  reptiles  ; and  from  this  traveller  we  learn,  that  at  Cairo 
and  in  its  environs  there  are  more  than  4000  perfons  who  live 
on  nothing  but  ferpents.  But  Sonnini  fays  this  is  a miftake  ; 
for  if  in  their  ceremonies  they  gnaw  a few  that  are  raw  and 
alive,  they  do  not  ufethem  as  an  article  of  food.  In  Egypt 
thefe  men  are  very  much  refpefted  ; but  among  the  Turks  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are  only  objedls 
of  ridicule  and  laughter.  In  order  to  have  ferpents  ready  on 
every  occafion,  they  keen  them  in  their  houfes,  having 
ufed  the  previous  precaution  of  extracting  their  teeth.  If 
any  perfon  be  bitten  bv  a ferpent,  he  runs  diredlly  to  a 
Saadi,  who  mutters  a few  words  over  the  wound,  fcari- 
fies  it  with  a razor,  and  after  having  filled  his  mouth  with 
lemon-juice,  fucks  the  blood  from  it  repeatedly.  Thefe 
men  alfo  cure  the  “ Serpent’s  breath,”  an  appellation  given 
by  them  to  inflammatory  puftules,  which  fometimes  break 


out  on  thofe  who  fleep  in  the  open  air,  with  any  part  of  the 
body  uncovered,  and  which,  as  they  pretend,  are  caufed  by 
the  ferpent’s  breath.  The  remedy  they  employ  is  the  oil  of 
fefamum,  mixed  with  cerufs,  or  white  lead.  With  this  lini- 
ment they  rub  the  puftules,  never  failing,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  mutter  a few  words,  without  which  every  remedy  would 
be  altogether  ineffectual.  “ Such,”  fays  Sonnini,  (Travels 
in  Egypt)  “is  the  lot  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  univerfe,  of  whofe  hiftory  many  pages  are  not  appro- 
priated to  fuperltition  !” 

SAAGROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 58 
miles  N.W.  of  Midnapour. 

SAAL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 3 miles  N. 
of  Clagenfurt. — Alfo,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Fulda,  and  runs  into  the  Maine,  near  Gemunden,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wurzburg. — Alfo,  a river  which  rifes  in  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe,  three  miles 
S.  of  Barby. — Alfo,  a river,  called  likewife  “ Sala,”  which 
runs  into  the  Salzach,  two  miles  below  Salzburg.— Alfo,  a 
department  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia,  comprifing 
the  principalities  of  Halberftadt,  Quedlinburg,  &c.  The  po- 
pulation is  eftimated  at  254,000.  The  capital  is  Halberfladt. 

SAALBURG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Reuffen,  on  the  Saal ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Gera.  N.  lat. 
50°  27'.  E.  long.  ii°  50'. 

SAALFELD,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Altenburg,  on  the  Saal ; in  which  is  a fuperintendancy, 
with  three  others  belonging  to  it,  with  three  churches,  one 
of  which  only  is  ufed.  It  has^lfo  a good  grammar-fchool,  to- 
gether with  fome  manufactures  of  cloth,  gold  and  filkftuffs, 
and  alfo  a fmelting  and  vitriol^houfe.  It  was  likewife  the 
mint-town  for  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  Near  the  town, 
on  an  eminence,  is  the  once  celebrated  and  princely  Bene- 
didline  abbey,  called  “ Saalfeld  Abbey  ;”  46  miles  S.W. 
of  Altenburg.  N.  lat.  50°  37'.  E.  long.  1 1°  28'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Oberland  ; 64  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  53°48h  E.  long.  19°  29b 

SAALHORN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Saal  and  the  Elbe  ; 22  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Magdeburg. 

SAALLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
St.  Die  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Die.  The  place  contains 
915,  and  the  canton  8614  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
157^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

SAAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal,  25  miles  W.  of  Dacca. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 21  miles  W.  of 
Hajypour. 

SAAR,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 
12  miles  S.  of  Slakenwert. 

Saar.  See  Sarre. 

Saar,  or  Zdar,  a town  of  Moravia,  m the  circle  of 
Brunn  ; 50  miles  W.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  490  33'.  E. 
long.  1 50  45'. 

SAARBRUCK.  See  Sarrebruck. 

SAARIJ...  RVI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 98  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

SAARMUND,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg ; 8 miles  S.  of  Potzdam.  N.  lat.  520  l8f.  E» 
long.  13°  5'. 

SAAR-UNION,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Saverne.  The  place  contains  2791,  and  the  can- 
ton 12,195  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 7 7^  kiliometres, 
in  19  communes. 

SAAS,  John,  in  Biography,  an  ecclefiaftic,  was  born  in 
the  year  1703,  and  died  in  1774.  He  was  an  a&ive  and 
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ufeful  member  of  the  academy  of  Ruen,  and  publifhed  an 
accdunt  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  ; he  was  author  of  “ An  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftorical 
Di&ionary,”  in  4 vols.  ; “ Criticisms  on  the  Supplement 
to  Moreri,”  and  fome  religious  pieces. 

SAASA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Syria,  in  the  country 
beyond  the  river  Jordan;  where,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
Nimrod  was  buried  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Sarchad. 

SAATSI,  a fmall  circar  of  Bengal,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  Hoogly,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kifhenagur,  and  elfe- 
where  by  Burdwan. 

SAATZ,  or  Zatec,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  a circle  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Eger,  or  Ohrze,  which 
divides  it  from  E.  to  W.  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
circle  is  alfo  called  “ Lucfko.”  This  country  produces 
the  belt  hops  of  any  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  alfo  very  fertile 
in  corn.  The  territory  of  Elnbogen,  which  contaias  good 
mine-works,  and  warm-baths,  was  annexed,  in  the  year 
1714,  to  the  circle  of  Saatz  ; and  in  both  thefe  united 
countries  there  are  computed,  befides  the  imperial  feignory. 
of  Prefnitz,  189  other  feignories  and  eftates  ; 35  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  50°  i8h  E.  long.  130  37'. 

SAAVEDRA,  Fajardo  Diego,  in  Biography , a 
Spanifh  writer  and  ftatefman,  was  born  of  a noble  family 
in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  after  being  ambaflador  in 
Switzerland,  was  appointed  a member  of  the  fupreme  coun- 
cil of  India.  He  died  in  1648.  As  an  author,  his  chief 
works  are,  “ The  Idea  of  a Politic~Prince;”  “ The  Gothic 
Crown;”  and  “The  Literary  Republic.”  This  laft  is 
faid  to  be  a curious  and  well-written  piece. 

Saavedra.  See  Cervantes. 

SAAXMAKI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  Ta- 
vaftland ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

SABA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Ethiopia,  on  the 
Arabian  gulf. 

Saba,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,'  belonging  to  the  Dutch  ; about  12  miles  in 
circumference,  and  extended  in  a pleafant  valley,  which 
produces  fubfiftence  for  the  inhabitants,  and  materials  for 
feveral  manufactures,  but  for  want  of  a port,  its  commerce 
is  very  inconfiderable.  The  accefs  to  it  is  by  a road  cut  in 
a rock,  which  admits  only  one  man  to  afcend  at  a time,  and 
ftored  with  ftones,  with  which  the  inhabitants  repelled  the 
French  buccaneers,  by  whom  they  were  attacked  in  1688. 
This  ifland  was  captured  by  the  Englifh  in  1781,  and  again 
in  1801.  It  yields  fome  indigo  and  cotton  ; but  its  chief 
manufacture  is  fhoes.  N.  lat.  170  40'.  W.  long.  63°  12'. 

Saba.  SeeAzAB. 

We  have  already  hinted  under  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred,  that  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  country  from 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  made  a journey  to  Jerufalem,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  Solomon,  whofe  fame  for 
wifdom  had  excited  her  curiofity  to  be  perfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  for  which  he  was 
diltinguilhed.  We  fhall  here  add  fome  further  particulars 
relating  to  this  fubjeCt,  with  which  we  are  furniftied  by 
Mr.  Bruce’s  Travels.  This  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
defendants  of  Cufh  (fee  Cushites)  extended  themfelves 
along  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the  Arabian  gulf, 
towards  the  country  called  Saba,  or  Azabo,  both  which 
fignify  fouth,  not  (he  fays)  becaufe  Saba  was  fouth  of 
Jerufalem,  but  becaufe  it  was  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  was  the  firft 
land  to  the  fouthward  which  bounded  the  African  con- 
tinent, then  richer,  more  important,  and  better  known  than 
the  reft  of  the  world.  By  that  acquifition  they  enjoyed  all 
the  perfumes  and  aromatics  in  the  Eaft,  myrrh  and  frankin- 


cenfe,  andcafliaj  all  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  that  ftrip 
of  ground,  from  the  bay  of  Bilur,  W.  of  Azab,  to  cape 
Gardefan,  and  then  fouthward  up  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to 
near  the  coaft  of  Melinda,  where  there  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  cinnamon.  It  is  no  , wonder,  fays  our  author,  that  the 
valuable  tranfaftions  which  the  Tyrians  and  Jews  Jbad-  with 
their  correfpondents  the  Cufhites  and  Shepherds  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  fliould  familiarize  them  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly the  queen  of  Azab,  the  fovereign  of  that  country, 
became  defirous  of  perfonally  witnefiing  the  application 
of  thofe  immenfe  treasures  that  had  been  exported  from  her 
country  for  a feries  of  years,  and  the  prince  who  fo  magni- 
ficently employed  them.  There  can,  he  fays,  be  no  doubt 
of  this  expedition,  as  Pagan,  Arab,  Moor,  Abyflinian,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  furrounding  countries,  vouch  the 
truth  of  it  in  terms  very  much  alike  thofe  of  Scripture. 
Many  have  thought  this  queen  was  an  Arab.  But  Saba 
was  a feparate  ftate,  and  the  Sabeans  a diftinft  people  from 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  Arabs,  and  have  continued  to  be 
diftinft  till  a very  late  period.  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  it 
was  a cuftom  among  the  Sabeans  to  have  women  for  their 
fovereigns  in  preference  to  men  ; and  this  cuftom  ftill  fubfifts- 
among  their  defendants. 

“ Medis  levibufque  Sabssis, 

Imperat  hos  fexus  Reginarumque  fubarmis, 
Barbariae,  pars  magnajacet.”  Claudian. 

By  “ Barbariae,”  it  is  faid,  is  meant  the  country  between 
the  tropic  and  mountains  of  Abyffinia,  the  country  of 
fhepherds,  from  lerher,  fhepherd.  See  Shepherd. 

The  name  of  this  queen,  as  the  Arabs  fay,  was  “ Belkis 
the  Abyfiinians  call  her  “ Maqueda.”  Our  Saviour  calls  her 
“ queen  of  the  fouth.”  (Matt.  xii.  42.  Luke,  xi.  31.) 
It  is  a ftrong  objection  to  her  being  an  Arab,  that  the 
Sabean  Arabs,  or  Homerites,  the  people  that  lived  oppofite 
to  Azab,  on  the  Arabian  fhore,  had  kings  inftead  of  queens. 
Befides,  the  kings  of  the  Homerites  were  never  feen  abroad, 
but  were  ftoned  to  death,  if  they  appeared  in  public : fub- 
je&s  of  this  defcription,  therefore,  would  never  fuffer  their 
queen  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  even  fuppofing  they  had  a 
queen,  which  was  not  the  cafe.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
fhe  was  a Jewefs  or  a Pagan  : Sabaifm  was  the  religion  of 
all  the  Eaft.  But  confidering  the  multitude  of  Jews  then 
trading  from  Jerufalem,  and  the  long  time  the  intercourfe 
continued,  it  is  not  improbable  fhe  was  a Jewefs.  (See 

1 Kings,  x.  1.  2 Chron.  ix.  1.)  Our  Saviour  fpeaks  of 

her  with  praife,  exhibiting  her  condudl  as  an  example 
to  the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  43.  Luke,  xi.  31.)  And  in 
her  thankfgiving  before  Solomon,  fhe  alludes  to  God’s 
blefiing  on  the  feed  of  Ifrael  for  ever,  (1  Kings,  x.  9. 

2 Chron.  ix.  8.)  which  is  by  no  means  the  language  of  a 
Pagan,  but  of  a perfon  fkilled  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the 
Jews.  The  Abyflinian  annals  intimate  that  fhe  was  con- 
verted to  Judaifm  at  Jerufalem,  and  bore  Solomon  a for.,  who 
was  called  Menilek,  and  who  was  their  firft  king.  The 
Abyflinians,  both  Jews  and  Chrillians,  believe  the  xlvth 
pfalm  to  be  a prophecy  of  this  queen’s  voyage  to  Jerufalem  ; 
that  fhe  was  attended  by  a daughter  of  Hiram’s  from 
Tyre  to  Jerufalem  ; and  that  the  lait  part  contains  a decla- 
ration of  her  having  a fon  by  Solomon,  who  was  to  be 
king  over  a nation  of  Gentiles. 

To  Saba,  or  Azab,  then,  fhe  returned  with  her  fon 
Menilek,  whom,  after  keeping  him  fome  years,  fhe  feat 
back  to  his  father  to  be  inltrudled.  Solomon  did  not 
negledt  his  charge,  and  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  king 
of  Ethiopia,  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  at  his  inaugu- 
ration took  the  name  of  David.  After  this  he  returned  to 
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Azab,  and  brought  with  him  a colony  of  Jews,  among 
whom  were  many  doctors  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  particularly' 
one  of  each  tribe,  to  make  judges  in  his  kingdom,  from 
whom  the  prefent  umbares,  (or  fupreme  judges,  three  of 
whom  always  attend  the  king,)  are  faid  and  believed  to  be 
defcended.  With  thefe  alfo  came  Azarias,  the  fon  of 
Zadok  the  prieft,  and  brought  with  him  a Hebrew  tran- 
fcript  of  the  law,  which  was  delivered  into  his  cullody,  as 
he  bore  the  title  of  nebrit,  or  high  prieft  ; and  this  charge, 
though  the  book  itfelf  was  burnt  with  the  church  of  Axum 
in  the  Moorifh  war  of  Adel,  is  ftill  continued,  as  it  is  faid, 
in  the  lineage  of  Azarias,  who  are  nebrits,  or  keepers  of  the 
church  of  Axum,  at  this  day.  All  Abyffinia  was  thereupon 
converted,  and  the  government  of  the  church  and  ftate 
modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in  ufe  at  Jerufalem. 

By  the  laft  aft  of  the  queen  of  Saba’s  reign,  fhe  fettled 
the  mode  offucceflion  in  her  country  for  the  future.  Firft, 
fhe  enafted,  that  the  crown  (hould  be  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Solomon  for  ever.  Secondly,  that,  after  her,  no 
woman  fhould  be  capable  of  wearing  that  crown,  or  being 
queen,  but  that  it  fhould  aefcend  to  the  heir  male,  however 
diftar.t,  in  exclufion  of  ail  heirs  female  whatever,  however 
near  ; and  that  thefe  two  articles  fhould  be  confidered  as  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  never  to  be  altered  or 
abolifhed.  And,  laftly,  that  the  heirs  male  of  the  royal 
houfe  fhould  always  be  fent  prifoners  to  a high  mountain, 
where  they  were  to  continue  till  their  death,  or  till  the 
fucceflion  fhould  open  to  them. 

The  queen  of  Saba,  having  made  thefe  laws  irrevocable 
to  all  her  pofterity,  died,  after  a long  reign  of  forty  years, 
in  986  before  Chrift,  placing  her  fon  Menilek  upon  the 
throne,'  whofe  pofterity,  the  annals  of  Abyffinia  would 
teach  us  to  believe,  have  ever  fince  reigned.  So  far  we 
mull  indeed  bear  witnefs  to  them,  that  this  is  no  new  doc- 
trine, but  has  been  ftedfaltly  and  uniformly  maintained  from 
their  earlieft  account  of  time  ; firft,  when  Jews,  then  in  later 
days,  after  they  had  embraced  Chriftianity.  We  may 
further  add,  that  the  teftimony  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  is  with  them  upon  this  fubjeft,  whether  they  be 
friends  or  enemies.  They  only  differ  in  name  of  the  queen, 
or  in  giving  her  two  names. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  coatt  oppofite  to  Saba,  were  her  fubjefts  ; firft,  Sa- 
bean  Pagans,  like  herfelf,  then  converted  (as  the  tradition 
fays)  to  Judaifm,  during  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  continuing  Jews  from  that  time  to  the  year 
622  after  Chrift,  when  they  became  Mahometans. 

Menilek,  it  is  faid,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  986th 
year  B.  C.,  and  the  fucceflion  of  22  kings  terminated  with 
Bazen. 

It  happens  fomewhat  unfortunately,  that  the  years  laid 
down  in  the  book  of  Axum  (fee  Axum)  do  not  precifely 
agree  with  our  author’s  account  ; yet,  he  fays,  they  are 
fo  near,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  deftruftion  of  Rehoboam’s  fleet  which  followed, 
oecafioned  the  removal  of  Menilek’s  capital  to  Tigre.  The 
temple  which  the  queen  of  Saba  (Sheba)  had  feen  built, 
and  fo  richly  ornamented,  was  plundered  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam,  by  Sefac,  which  is  thirteen  years  before  Meni- 
lek died;  fo  that  this  occurrence  could  not  have  difgufted 
him  with  the  trade  of  his  ancient  habitation  at  Saba.  But 
whatever  was  the  caufe,  Menilek  did  remove  his  court  from 
Azab  to  a place  near  Axum,  at  this  day  called  “ Adega 
Daid,”  the  houfe  of  David  ; and  at  no  great  diitance  is 
another,  called  “ Azabo,”  from  his  ancient  metropolis, 
where  there  are  ancient  remains  of  building  of  ftone  and 
lime  ; and  this  affords  a certain  proof  that  Axum  was  then 


fallen,  elfe  he  would  naturally  have  gone  thither  immediately 
upon  forfaking  his  mother’s  capital  of  Azab. 

Among  thofe  whofe  anceftors  are  fuppofed  to  have  come 
to  Abyffinia  originally  from  Paleftine  are  the  “ Falafha.” 
The  account  which  they  give  of  themfelves,  which  is  fup- 
ported  only  by  tradition  among  them,  is,  that  they  came 
with  Menilek  from  Jerufalem,  fo  that  they  agree  perfectly 
with  the  Abyffinians  in  the  ftory  of  the  queen  of  Saba, 
who,  they  fay,  was  a Jewefs,  and  her  nation  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Solomon  ; that  fhe  lived  at  Saba,  or  Azaba,  the 
myrrh  and  frankincenfe  country,  upon  the  Arabian  gulf. 
They  fay  further,  that  fhe  went  to  Jerufalem,  under  pro- 
tection of  Hirain,  king  of  Tyre,  whofe  daughter  is  faid, 
in  the  xlvth  pfalm,  to  have  attended  her  thither  ; that  fhe  went 
not  in  fhips,  nor  through  Arabia,  fur  fear  of  the  Ifhmaelites, 
but  from  Azab  round  by  Mafuah  and  Suakem,  and  was 
efcorted  by  the  Shepherds,  her  own  fubjefts,  to  Jerufalem, 
and  back  again,  making  ufe  of  her  own  country  vehicle, 
the  camel,  and  that  her’s  was  a white  one,  of  prodigious 
fize  and  exquifite  beauty. 

They  agree  alfo,  in  every  particular,  with  the  Abyffinians, 
about  the  remaining  part  of  the  ftoryr , the  birth  and  inaugu- 
ration of  Menilek,  who  was  their  firft  king  ; alfo  the  coming 
of  Azarias,  and  twelve  elders  from  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
other  doftors  of  the  law,  whofe  pofterity  they  deny  to  have 
ever  apoftatized  to  Chriftianity,  as  the  Abyffinians  pretend 
they  did  at  the  converlion.  They  fay  that  when  the  trade 
of  the  Red  fea  fell  into  the  hands  of  lti'angers,  and  all  com- 
munication was  (hut  up  between  them  and  Jerufalem,  the 
cities  were  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  relinquifned  the 
coaft  ; that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  cities,  by 
trade  moftly  brick  and  tile-makers,  potters,  thatchers  of 
houles,  and  fuch-like  mechanics,  employed  in  them  ; and 
finding  the  low  country  of  Dembea  afforded  materials  for 
exercifing  thefe  trades,  they  carried  the  article  of  pottery 
in  that  province  to  a degree  of  perfeftion  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined. 

Being,  very  induftrious,  thefe  people  multiplied  exceed 
ingly,  and  were  very  powerful  at  the  time  of  the  converfion 
to  Chriftianity,  or,  as  they  term  it,  the  apoflacy  under 
Abreha  and  Atzbeha.  At  this  time  they  declared  a prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  race  of  Solomon  and 
Menilek,  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  name  of  this  prince 
was  Phineas,  who  refufed  to  abandon  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  and  from  him  their  fovereigns  are  lineally 
defcended  ; fo  they  have  ftill  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Judah, 
although  the  Abyffinians,  by  way  of  reproach,  have  called 
this  family  Bet  Ifrael,  intimating  that  they  were  rebels,  and 
revolted  from  the  family  of  Solomon  and  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  fome  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Azarias  adhered  to  their  ancient  faith  alfo.  Although  there 
was  no  bloodfhed  upon  difference  of  religion,  yet,  each 
having  a diftinft  king  with  the  fame  pretenlions,  many 
battles  were  fought  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  rivalfhip 
of  fovereign  power. 

About  the  year  960,  an  attempt  was  made  by  this  family 
to  mount  the  throne  of  Abyffinia,  when  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Solomon  were  nearly  extirpated  upon  the  rock 
Damo.  This,  it  is  probable,  produced  more  animofity  and 
bloodfhed.  At  laft  the  power  of  the  Falafha  was  fo  much 
weakened,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  flat  country 
of  Dembea,  having  no  cavalry  to  maintain  themfelves  there, 
and  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  rugged,  and  almolt  inacceflible 
rocks,  in  that  high  ridge  called  the  Mountains  of  Samen. 
One  of  thefe,  which  nature  feems  to  have  formed  for  a 
fortrefs,  they  chofe  for  their  metropolis,  and  it  was  ever 
after  called  the  Jews’  Rock. 
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A great  overthrow,  which  they  received  in  the  year  1 600, 
brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  In  that  battle 
Gideon  and  Judith,  their  king  and  queen,  were  flain.  They 
have  fince  adopted  a more  peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour, 
pay  taxes,  and  are  fuffered  to  enjoy  their  own  government. 
Their  king  and  queen’s  name  was  again  Gideon  and  Judith, 
when  Mr.  Bruce  was  in  Abyffinia,  and  thefe  names  feem  to  be 
preferred  for  thofe  of  the  royal  family.  At  that  time  they 
were  fuppofed^to  amount  to  100,000  effective  men.  Some- 
thing like  this,  the  fober  and  mod  knowing  Abyfiinians  are 
obliged  to  allow  to  be  truth  ; but  the  circumftances  of  the 
converfion  from  Judaifm  are  probably  not  all  before  us. 

The  only  copy  of  the  OldTeftament  which  they  have,  is 
in  Geez,  the  fame  made  ufe  of  by  the  Abyfiinian  Chriftians, 
who  are  the  only  fcribes,  and  fell  thefe  copies  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  it  is  very  Angular,  that  no  controverfy  or  difpute  about 
the  text  has  ever  yet  arifen  between  the  profefTors  of  the 
two  religions.  They  have  no  keri-ketib,  or  various  readings  ; 
they  never  heard  of  talmud,  targum,  or  cabala  ; neither 
have  they  any  fringes  or  ribband  upon  their  garments,  nor  is 
there,  as  far  as  Mr.  Bruce  could  learn,  one  fcribe  among 
them. 

Thefe  people  deny  the  fceptre  has  ever  departed  from 
Judah,  as  they  have  a prince  of  that  houfe  reigning,  and 
underhand  the  prophecy  of  the  gathering  of  the  Gentiles 
at  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  is  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Mefiiah,  who  is  not  yet  come,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  are  to  be  Jews.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vql.  i. 

Saba,  Little , one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  iflands,  in  the 
Weft  Indies ; belonging  to  the  Danes. 

SABACZ.  See  Sabatz. 

SABADELL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  10 
miles  N.  of  Barcelona. 

SABADIBiE,  ( Pulo-tuay ,)  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  three  fmall  iflands  of  India,  near 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  ifland  Iabadia  [Sumatra).  The  in- 
habitants are  faid  to  have  been  Anthropophagi. 

SAB.dE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya  Interior,  towards 
the  fource  of  the  Cinyphus.  Ptolemy. 

SABiEANS,  Sab^EI,  or  Sabians,  the  adherents  to  Sa- 
baifm  ; a left  of  idolaters,  much  more  ancient  than  Mofes, 
and  the  Jewilh  law. 

Hottinger  lets  afide  the  common  derivation  of  Sabtean 
from  militia,  hojl ; and  will  not  have  it  the  name  of  a 

feft  of  religion,  but  of  a people  in  Arabia  Felix,  the 
defcendants  of  Saba,  grandfon  of  Cham.  But  the  critics 
very  generally  confpire  againft  this  opinion. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  Sabians,  Sabaites, 
Zabaeans,  Zabians,  Zabaites,  Tfabaeans,  Tfabians,  and 
Tfabaifts. 

The  Sabaeans  were  very  numerous  throughout  the  Eaft ; 
in  later  times  they  have  mixed  fomething  of  Chriftianity  with 
their  fuperftftion.  They  fet  a great  value  on  the  baptifm 
of  St.  John ; whence  they  have  been  alfo  denominated 
“ Chriftians  of  St.  John.”  See  Hemerobaptists. 

Some,  indeed,  doubt  whether  the  Sabaeans  be  the  fame 
with  the  Chriftians  of  St.  John ; but  father  Angelo  de  St. 
Jofeph,  a Carmelite  miflionary,  and  Maracci,  in  his  notes 
on  the  Alcoran,  affert  it  exprefsly.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Ma- 
homet, in  his  Alcoran,  and  the  Arabian  authors  fince  him, 
make  frequent  mention  of  them.  Beidavius,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  Alcoran,  reprefents  them  as  a kind  of  mean 
between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Magufians,  who  are  the 
followers  of  the  Magi,  among  the  Perfians ; he  adds,  that 
they  pretend  to  be  of  the  religion  of  Noah.  Kelfaeus  notes, 
that  they  pretend  to  be  in  poffefiion  of  the  books  of  Seth 
and  Enoch  ; though  they  own  none  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  ekcept  the  book  of  Pfalms.  See  Mem.  de  l’Acad- 
des  Infcrip.  et  Belles  Lett.  tom.  xii.  p.  16;  &c. 

Some  charge  them  with  worlhipping  the  liars  ; and  others, 
the  angels  or  demons.  Maimonides  attributes  both  to  them  ; 
as  is  obferved  under  Sab'aism. 

Abu  Jofeph  Afchaeus  and  Keflaeus  place  the  Sabaeans 
about  Charran,  or  Charres,  and  Ghezira  in  Mefopotamia ; 
which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  all  their  books  are 
in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  though  in  a charafter  very  different 
from  the  Chaldee. 

Sale,  in  his  preliminary  difcourfe  to  the  Koran,  p.  14* 
&c.  has  given  the  following  brief  account  of  the  tenets  and 
worfhip  of  this  feft.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  one 
God,  though  they  alfo  pay  an  adoration  to  the  Itars,  or  the 
angels  and  intelligences  which  they  fuppofe  refide  in  them, 
and  govern  the  world  under  the  Supreme  Deity.  They  en- 
deavour to  perfeft  themfelves  in  the  four  intelleftual  virtues, 
and  believe  the  fouls  of  wicked  men  will  be  punilhed  for 
nine  thoufand  ages,  but  will  afterwards  be  received  to 
mercy.  They  are  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a-day,  before 
fun-rife,  before  noon,  and  before  fun-fet ; and  in  praying 
they  turn  their  faces,  as  fome  fay,  to  the  north  ; according 
to  others,  to  the  fouth,  to  Mecca,  or  to  the  liar  to  which 
they  pay  their  devotion.  They  have  three  falls  in  the  year  ; 
the  firlt  lalls  thirty  days,  the  fecond  nine  days,  and  the  laft 
feven.  They  offer  many  facrifices,  of  which  they  eat  no 
part,  but  wholly  burn  them.  They  abftain  from  beans, 
garlic,  and  fome  other  pulfe  and  vegetables.  They  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  a place  near  the  city  of  Harran,  or  Charran, 
in  Mefopotamia,  where  great  numbers  of  them  dwell ; and 
they  have  alfo  a great  refpeft  for  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ; fancying  thefe  laft  to  be  the 
fepulchres  of  Seth,  and  of  Enoch  and  Sabi,  his  two  fons, 
whom  they  confider  as  the  firft  propagators  of  their  religion  ; 
and  at  thefe  ftruftures  they  facrifice  a cock  and  black  calf, 
and  offer  up  incenfe.  This  is  one  of  the  religions,  the 
praftice  of  which  Mahomet  tolerated  (on  paying  tribute), 
and  the  profefTors  of  it  are  often  included  in  that  expreflion 
of  the  Koran,  thofe  to  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  given, 
or,  literally,  people  of  the  Book. 

SABAGAN  Islands,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  140  55'.  E.  long.  419  54'. 

SABAGENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  the  Greater  Armenia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  Lavinian  prefefture.  Ptolemy. 

SABAISM,  an  ancient  kind  of  idolatry  ; the  firft  that 
ever  entered  into  the  world. 

Sabaifm  confided  in  the  worlhip  and  adoration  of  the 
liars  ; or,  as  the  Scriptures  call  them,  fA>u 

fchamaim,  or  feba  fchamaim,  i.  e.  hof,  or  militia  of  heaven; 
whence  fome  moderns  have  formed  the  word  Sabaifm,  td 
denote  the  worlhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  of  Sa- 
baeans for  the  worlhippers.  But  as  the  Hebrew  word, 
from  which  thefe  are  formed,  is  wrote  with  a \£,  tfade,  which 
fome  exprefs  in  the  modern  tongues  by  an  s,  fome  by  a z, 
others  by  ts,  and  others  by  tz  ; hence  arife  a great  many 
different  modes  of  writing  the  word  among  different  authors  ; 
fome,  e.  gr.  writing  Sabaeans,  others  Zabians,  or  Zabaeans, 
or  Zabaeifts,  as  Buxtorf ; others  Tfabians,  others  Tfabaeans, 
& c. 

Maimonides  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  idolatry  in 
his  “ More  Nevochim  it  was  very  general,  he  obferves, 
in  the  time  of  Mofes.  Some  of  the  retainers  hereto  taught, 
that  God  was  the  fpirit  of  the  fphere,  that  is,  the  foul  of 
the  world.  Abraham,  he  adds,  was  brought  up  in  the 
doftrine  of  the  Sabseans,  who  admitted  no  other  gods  but 
the  liars,  and  who  in  their  books,  many  of  which  have  been 
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tranflaled  into  Arabic,  maintain  exprefsly,  that  the  fixed 
ilars  and  planets  are  inferior  gods,  and  the  fun  and  moon  the ' 
fuperior  ones.  Abraham  at  length,  he  tells  us,  oppoting 
thefe  errors,  firft  aliened  the  exigence  of  a Creator  diltinft 
from  the  fun.  The  king  of  the  Cuthseans  Ihut  him  up  in 
prifon  ; but  he  ltill  perfifting,  that  prince,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  of  his  dillurbing  the  Sate  by  teaching  a new  religion, 
confifcated  his  goods,  and  banilhed  him  to  the  extremities  of 
the  Eait.  This  relation,  he  tells  us,  is  found  in  a book 
entitled  nTQyn>  the  Religion  of  the  Naba- 

thasans. 

He  adds,  that  the  Sabxans,  to  the  adoration  of  the  liars, 
joined  a great  refpeft  for  agriculture  : they  fet  a high  value 
on  cattle  and  Iheep  ; and  taught,  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
kill  them.  He  even  adds,  that  they  worlhipped  demons, 
under  the  form  of  goats,  and  that  they  eat  the  blood  of 
animals,  (though  they  judged  it  unclean,)  merely  becaufe 
they  imagined  it  was  the  food  of  demons. 

Hyde,  in  his  Rel.  Vet.  Perfarum,'  maintains,  that  the 
ancient  Sabaifm  was  very  different  from  Paganifm.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Shem  and  Elam  were  the  firft  founders  of 
this  religion,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted,  reformed  by 
Abraham,  perfecuted  by  Nimrod,  and  re-ellablilhed  by  Zo- 
roafter ; and  the  worfhip  which  the  Sabians  paid  to  the  fun 
was  fubordinate  and  fubfervient  to  that  of  the  true  God. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Conn.  vol.  i. 
p.  249,  & c.)  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  In  tracing  the 
rife  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Sabians,  which  confilted  in  the 
worfhip  of  images,  he  obferves,  that  the  true  religion,  which 
Noah  taught  his  pofterity,  was  that  which  Abraham  prac- 
tifed,  and  comprehended  the  worfhip  of  one  God,  the 
fupreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things,  with  hopes  in 
his  mercy,  through  a mediator.  The  notion  of  a mediator, 
he  fays,  was  very  ancient  and  general ; and  under  a convic- 
tion of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  an  appointment,  mankind  had 
recourfe  to  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  habitations  of  intelligences,  of  a middle  nature  be- 
tween God  and  them,  for  this  purpofe.  As  the  planets 
were  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  the  neareft  to  them,  and  had 
the  greateft  influence,  as  they  generally  apprehended,  on 
this  world,  they  made  choice  of  them  in  the  firft  place  for 
their  gods-mediators,  to  whom,  as  fuch,  they  directed  their 
worfhip.  Here,  he  fays,  commenced  all  the  idolatry  that 
hath  been  pra&ifed  in  the  world.  They  firft  worlhipped 
them  per  facella,  that  is,  by  their  tabernacles,  directing 
their  worihip  towards  the  planets,  in  which  they  fuppofed 
the  feveral  intelligences  refided,  and,  in  their  abfence,  by 
images ; in  which,  after  their  confecration,  they  thought 
thefe  intelligences,  or  inferior  deities,  were  as  much  prefent 
by  their  influence,  as  in  the  planets  themfelves.  To  thefe 
images  they  gave  the  names  of  the  planets,  which  they  re- 
prefented ; and  hence,  he  fays,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana,  were  firft  ranked  in 
the  polytheifm  of  the  ancients,  becaufe  thefe  were  their  firft 
gods.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  worihip  of  deified  men. 
See  Idolatry. 

This  religion  began  among  the  Chaldaeans ; to  which  they 
were  partly  led  by  their  knowledge  in  allronomy  ; and  from 
this  Abraham  is  laid  to  have  leparated  himfelf,  when  he  left 
Chaldaea.  From  the  Chaldxans  it  fpread  over  all  the  Eall, 
where  the  profelfors  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sabians.  From 
them  it  palled  into  Egypt,  and  thence  to  the  Grecians,  who 
propagated  it  to  all  the  weltern  nations  of  the  world.  The 
remainder  of  this  feft  Hill  fubfilts  in  the  Eaft  under  the  fame 
name,  and  their  religion  is  a mixture  of  Chriftianity,  Ju- 
daifm,  Mahornetanifm,  and  Paganifm.  See  Sabians, 
Mendjeans,  and  Hemerobaptists. 


SABA K A,  in  Geography,  a tpwn  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 1 30  miles  S.  W.  of  Meaco. 

SABAL,  in  Botany,  a name  of  barbarous  origin,  Adanf. 
Fam.  des  PL  v.  2.  495.  See  Riiapis,  fp.  2. 

SABALA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  a fabulous 
cow  of  the  Hindoos.  See  Surabhi. 

SABALASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  prefecture  of  Sargaranfena. 
Ptolemy. 

SABALIA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pontus  Polemomacus.  Ptolemy. 

SABAN,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
according  to  the  book  of  Numbers. 

SABANCONG,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  30  45k 

SABANJA,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
fouth-weft  of  a lake  of  the  fame  name.  The  lake  is  near  fix 
miles  long,  and  nearly  of  a triangular  form.  It  is  a fine 
flieet  of  frelh  water,  and  its  fituation  in  a woody  country 
adds  to  its  beauty.  At  this  town  all  the  roads  from  Afia 
to  Conftantinople  meet.  Behind  it,  to  the  fouthward,  is  a 
continuation  of  extenfive  forefts,  above  200  miles  in  length, 
and  about  60  broad : they  are  in  fome  places  very  lofty, 
and  form  a chain  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  weft. 
Through  them  is  a gravel  caufeway,  which  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  but  now  very  much  out  of  repair.  Sabanja 
is  18  miles  E.  of  Ifmid  or  Ifmit,  and  60  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Conftantinople. 

SABANREEKA,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Balafor. 

SABARA,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  jurifdiCtion  of 
Minas  Geraes,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 30  miles  N.  of 
Villarica. 

SABARACUS,  the  river  of  Ava,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a large  river  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  faid  to  have  its  fource  in  the  fame  mountain 
with  the  Ganges,  but  to  the  eaft  of  it.  Its  courfe  is  di- 
rected towards  the  fouth-eaft  for  about  18  degrees,  but 
then  turns  towards  the  fouth,  and  difeharges  itlelf  into  a 
gulf  of  the  fame  name.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Sahara 
( Bragu ) to  its  principal  mouth. 

SABARjE,  a people  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory at  the  foot  of  mountains  towards  one  of  the  fources  of 
the  Adamas,  correfponding  to  the  Mahanuddy.  This  dif- 
triCl,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  is  faid  by  Ptolemy 
to  abound  in  diamonds. 

SABA  RAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Arriege ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ta- 
rafeon. 

SABARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pannonia, 
which  had  the  title  of  a Roman  colony,  according  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  The  emperor  Valentinian  wintered  at 
this  place. 

Sabaria,  in  Geography.  See  Steinam  Anger. 

SABARITZEVI,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Guriel ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Pati. 

SABART,  or  Old  Tripoli,  a town  of  Africa;  36  miles 
W.  of  Tripoli. 

SABAT,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 65  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Samarcand. 

SAB  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Liguria,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Pomponius  Mela. 

SABATEI-SEVI,  in  Biography,  a famous  pretended 
Mefiiah  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fon  of  a broker  to  the  Englifti 
factory  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1626. 
He  received  a good  education,  and  made  confiderable  pro- 
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grefs  in  various  branches  of  learning.  With  the  fcriptures 
he  became  intimately  converfant,  and  from  the  lludy  of  the 
prophecies,  together  with  an  ardent  defire  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  he  was  led  to  believe,  or  at  leail  to  pretend,  that 
he  was  fele&ed  by  heaven  as  the  inftrument  raifed  up  to  be 
the  redeemer  of  Ifrael.  He  certainly  polleHed  qualifica- 
tions that  might  command  attention,  and  claim  popularity  ; 
being  endowed  with  a fine  perfon,  and  very  perfuafive 
powers  of  eloquence.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  fields 
about  Smyrna,  and  though  he  excited  only  the  derifion  of 
the  Turks,  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  his  own  nation  be- 
came his  admiring  and  zealous  difciples.  He  foon  aflumed 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  carried  his  delufions  fo 
far,  that  the  heads  of  the  fynagogue,  alarmed  at  his  preten- 
fions,  cited  him  before  them,  and,  after  a very  fummary 
proems,  condemned  him  to  banifhment.  He  then  went  to 
Theffalonica,  Athens,  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  per- 
haps to  Conflantinople ; from  all  which  places  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  influence  of  the  rabbis.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Jerufalem,  where  his  learning  and  fine  abilities  fecured 
him  an  honourable  reception,  and  he  gained  many  difciples. 
At  their  requefl,  he  went  on  a journey  to  Egypt,  in  order 
that  he  might  colled!  alms  of  their  brethren.  On  his  coming 
to  Gaza,  he  met  with  a Jew,  named  Nathan  Levi,  who  was 
a man  of  confiderable  weight  with  his  countrymen.  Having 
heard  the  pretenfions  and  plans  of  Sabatei,  announcing  him- 
felf  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  he  inflantly  joined  in  the  delufion  ; 
taking  upon  him  the  character  of  the  prophet  Elias,  who 
was  to  be  his  forerunner.  With  this  view  he  afl'embled  the 
Jews  at  Jerufalem,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  abolifh  the  faff 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  June  ; fince  forrow  was  incom- 
patible with  the  feaft  of  the  Mefiiah,  who  was  raifed  up  by 
the  Almighty  in  the  perfon  of  Sabatei-Sevi.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  latter  was  preaching  repentance  to  the  Jews  at 
Gaza,  whence  his  fame  fpread  far  and  near,  and  attradled 
multitudes  of  that  nation  to  attend  upon  his  miniftry,  of 
whom  the  great  majority  became  his  profelytes.  When  he 
returned  to  Jerufalem,  Sabatei  was  received  by  the  infatuated 
Jewifh  populace  with  cries  of  joy : indeed,  in  the  expref- 
fions  of  their  attachment  to  him,  they  aroufed  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Turks,  whom  the  rabbis  were  glad  to  appeafe  by 
prefents  of  large  fums  of  money.  He  was  now  obliged  to 
quit  Jerufalem,  and  went  to  Smyrna,  where,  by  his  pa- 
thetical  fermons,  he  daily  increafed  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents ; and  in  confequence  of  a plan  concerted  between 
him  and  Nathan,  the  latter  lent  a folemn  deputation  of  four 
perfons,  in  the  character  of  ambaffadors,  to  Sabatei,  who 
laluted  him  in  the  public  fynagogue  as  the  Mefiiah.  In  his 
character  of  prophet,  Nathan  went  fo  far  as  to  declare,  that 
within  twelve  months  Sabatei  would  appear  in  the  prefence 
of  the  fultan,  take  the  crown  from  his  head,  lead  him  in 
chains  as  a captive,  and  be  acknowledged  monarch  of  the 
whole  univerfe ; and  that  the  holy  temple  would  defeend 
from  heaven,  a complete  and  glorious  edifice,  in  which  the 
chofen  people  were  to  offer  facrifices  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  Sabatei,  feeling  that  he  had  great  authority  with 
his  nation,  ordered  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  emperor  to  be 
omitted  in  their  public  prayers,  and  his  own  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place.  He  affumed  the  daring  title  of  “ king 
of  kings,”  while  he  gave  to  his  brother,  Jofeph-Sevi,  that 
of  “ king  of  Judah.”  He  alfo  diredled  letters  to  be 
written  to  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  an- 
nouncing his  pretenfions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  unite 
in  fupporting  the  kingdom  of  their  Mefiiah.  His  claims 
made  a wonderful  impreflion  on  the  credulous  Jews  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  were  led,  in  fupport  of  his  caufe, 
to  aftonifhing  facrifices  and  mortifications.  Many  aban- 
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doned  all  their  occupations  and  employments,  flattering 
themfelves  that  they  ftiould  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing 
under  the  triumphant  government  of  the  Hope  of  Ifrael. 
At  length,  on  the  approach  of  the  time  when  Nathan’s  pro- 
phecy was  to  be  accotnplifhed,  Sabatei  took  (hipping  for 
Conflantinople,  in  the  year  1666,  in  order,  as  he  laid,  that 
he  might  receive  in  that  city  the  folemn  homage  of  his  prin- 
cipal fubjedls.  Unfortunately  for  his  fchemes,  when  the 
veffel  arrived  at  the  deftined  port,  the  grand  vizier,  by  the 
fultan’s  orders,  caufed  Sabatei  to  be  arretted,  and  com- 
mitted prifoner  to  one  of  his  caftles.  After  a time,  the 
Jews,  finding  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to  put  him  to 
death,  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  lultan  had  not,  and 
could  not,  have  any  power  over  his  life.  They  accordingly 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
enriched  the  governor  with  the  prefents  which  they  brought, 
for  the  privilege  that  he  afforded  them  of  feeing  their  ima- 
ginary fovereign,  and  laying  at  his  feet  their  wealth.  The 
fultan  Mohammed  thought  it  was  time  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  increafing  frenzy,  and  ordered  Sabatei  to  be  brought 
to  Adrianople,  where  his  court  then  was,  that  he  might 
examine  the  man  who  had  wrought  up  the  enthufiafm  of  his 
nation  to  fo  high  a pitch.  The  fultan  foon  put  his  preten- 
fions to  a teft.  He  demanded  a miracle  in  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  his  million,  and  put  it  to  this  illue,  that  he  fhould 
be  dripped  naked,  and  a number  of  his  archers  were  to 
fhoot  at  him  ; promifing,  in  cafe  his  arrows  did  not  pierce 
his  body,  that  he  himfelf  would  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  Mefiiah.  Sabatei  declined  the  propofal,  choofing  to 
confefs  himfelf  an  impoftor,  and  embrace  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  rather  than  Hand  fuch  a trial.  He  was,  after  this, 
thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  died  in  1676,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  50.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though 
he  had  confeffed  himfelf  an  impolior,  yet  he  had  a number 
of  followers  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  fa£t,  though  fo 
furpriling  in  itfelf,  may  be  eafily  credited,  from  the  folly 
which  we  have  witneffed  in  our  own  country,  within  a very 
few  months,  in  the  cafe  of  the  vile  impolior  Johanna 
Southcott. 

SABATHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
fituated  at  the  diftance  of  30  ftadia  from  the  Seleucia  of 
Media. 

SABATHRA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  fea-coalt,  be- 
tween the  two  Syrtes.  Ptolemy. 

SABATIA  Stagna,  a country  and  lake  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria,  according  to  Silius  Italicus. 

SABATICA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Media,  eaft  of  Si- 
tacene,  and  fo  fituated,  that  it  has  been  afiigned  to  Media 
and  to  Elymais,  according  to  Strabo. 

SABATIER,  Peter,  in  Biography , a learned  French 
Benedidline  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was 
born  at  Poidtiers  in  1682,  and  died  at  Rheims  in  1742. 
He  fpent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  preparing  for  the  prefs 
a valuable  edition  of  all  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  Scriptures, 
colledted  together,  and  united  in  one  point  of  view.  It 
confifts  of  three  volumes,  folio  : the  firll  two  comprehended 
the  Old  Teffament,  and  the  third  the  New  Teftament.  Sa- 
batier lived  only  to  print  one  volume  ; and,  after  his  death, 
he  was  fucceeded  in  his  labours  by  La  Rue,  a learned 
member  of  the  fame  community.  This  work  is  entitled 
“ Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinae  Verfiones  antique  feu  Vetus 
Italica,  Opera  et  Studio  Petri  Sabatier.” 

SABATO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Volturno,  near  Cajazzo. 

SABATZ,  or  Sabacz,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  on  the  Drave,  under  the  fangiac  of  Bel- 
grade ; 
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grade  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  45  0 4'.  E.  long. 
19°  28'. 

SABAZIA,  among  the  Greeks,  nocturnal 

myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius,  into  which  all  that 
were  initiated  had  a golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breads, 
and  taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  me- 
mory of  Jupiter’s  ravilhing  Proferpina  in  the  form  of  a 
ferpent. 

There  were  alfo  other  feafts  and  facrifices  diftinguifhed 
by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,  the  deity  of  the 
Perfians,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  was  thus  denominated  by  the 
Sabians,  a people  of  Thrace. 

SABBABURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Heffe  Call'd ; 16  miles  N.  of  Caffel. 

SABBADINI,  Don  Bernard,  in  Biography , a Ve- 
netian maeftro  di  cappella  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  a com- 
pofer  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  who  produced  for  the  court  of 
Parma  three  operas  and  an  oratorio,  between  the  years  1690 
and  1698.  At  this  period,  the  houfe  of  Farnefe  at  Parma 
had  mufical  dramas  performed  in  the  moft  magnificent 
theatre  in  Europe.  It  was  capable  of  containing  4000 
people,  and  had  water  under  the  ftage  fufficient  to  form  a 
great  river,  or  for  the  reprefentation  of  a naval  engagement. 
But  this  theatre  has  not  been  ufed  fince  the  extinction  of 
the  Farnefe  family,  which  was  to  Parma  what  the  houfe  of 
Medicis  was  to  Florence,  and  that  of  Efte  to  Ferrara,  in 
the  magnificence  of  public  fpeftacles  and  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts. 

SABBAR,  or  Sabber,  in  Geography , a famous  hill  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  which  ftands  the  city  of 
Tates ; which  fee.  The  exuberant  fertility  of  this  hill  af- 
fords, according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  plants  of 
every  fpecies  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  faid  to  be  parcelled  out  among  more  than 
100  free  and  hereditary  fcheicks,  perfectly  independent  of 
the  Imam,  although  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  his  terri- 
tories. This  fertile  mountain  confifts  of  a chain  of  hills  of 
various  heights.  The  ruins  of  two  ancient  cities  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  on  or  near  this  mountain.  One  of  them  is  Thobad, 
which  is  fituated  near  mount  Sabbar ; fome  parts  of  its 
walls,  with  a large  mofque  belonging  to  it,  ftill  remain. 
The  other  is  Oddana,  which  ftands  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Thobad,  upon  the  fummit  of  mount  Sabbar,  over-againft 
Kahhre.  The  latter  was  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the 
count-y  ; its  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  fome  mofques. 

SABBARA,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Soldau. 

SABBA  RAS,  or  Dsjimum,  i.  e.  the  feven  capes,  a 
projection  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  240  20'. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  feventh-day  Baptifls , a feCt  of 
Anabaptifts  ; thus  called,  becaufe  they  obferved  the  Jewilh 
or  Saturday-Sabbath,  from  a perfuafion  that  it  was  never 
abrogated  in  the  New  Teftament  by  the  inftitution  of  any 
other. 

SABBATH,  Sabbatum,  the  feventh  day  of  the  week, 
held  as  a feaft  among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  God’s  refting 
on  the  feventh  day  of  the  creation. 

The  word  is  pure  Hebrew,  J"Q and  fignifies  cejfalion, 
or  rejl.  Philo  calls  it,  m xoo-jjtu  yevecrtxt  the  world’s  birth- 
day. 

The  Sabbath  was  appointed  from  the  beginning,  by  God 
himfelf,  Gen.  ii.  2,  3 ; bnd  by  him  it  was  fet  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  great  work  of  the  creation ; and 
when  it  had  fallen  into  negleCt  after  the  flood,  it  was  re- 
eftablilhed  by  him,  upon  his  fettling  the  Jewilh  polity  after 
the  return  out  of  Egypt. 

It  has  been  a fubjedt  of  difpute  both  among  Jews  and 
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Chriftians,  whether  the  Sabbath  was  firft  inftituted  immedi- 
ately after  the  creation,  or  whether  the  account  in  Gen.  ii.  3. 
is  to  be  underftood  proleptically  of  God’s  appointing  the 
feventh  day  to  be  obferved  as  a Sabbath,  not  at  that  time, 
but  by  the  Ifraelites  many  ages  afterwards.  The  advocates 
for  the  latter  opinion,  among  whom  are  Limborch,  Le 
Clerc,  & c.  allege,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath 
in  the  facred  hiftory  till  the  time  of  Mofes,  i.  e.  during  tii 
fpace  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  years  ; and  that 
when  it  is  mentioned,  Exod.  xvi.  23.  it  feems  to  be  inti- 
mated that  it  was  before  unknown  to  the  children  of  Ilrael. 
(Ver.  25 — 27.)  To  the  firft  argument  it  is  replied,  that 
the  filence  of  Mofes  cannot  warrant  our  inferring  that  the 
Sabbath  was  not  obferved  by  the  patriarchs  ; becaufe  it  is 
by  no  means  probable  that  they  had  no  ftated  time  for  rett 
or  devotion,  or  that  they  were  left  deftitute  of  fo  falutary 
an  inftitution : befides,  it  might  be  argued  on  the  fame 
principle,  that  the  Jews  did  not  obferve  the  Sabbath  from 
Mofes  to  David,  fince,  in  the  hiftory  of  that  period,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  day  ; and,  moreover,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  facrifices  in  the  fifteen  hundred  years  that  elapfed  between 
the  birth  of  Seleg  and  the  deluge,  nor  of  the  obfervance  of 
circumcifion  from  the  fettlement  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Canaan 
to  the  circumcifion  of  Chrilt,  though  there  is  no  reafon  to 
queftion  that  facrifices  were  offered  in  the  former  period, 
and  circumcifion  performed  in  the  latter.  Befides,  if  it 
fhould  be  granted  that  the  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
difufed  among  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  it  cannot  be  ar- 
gued from  thence  that  it  was  not  inftituted  at  the  creation. 
The  heads  of  the  Abrahamic  family  were  fo  remarkable  for 
their  devotion,  that  the  ftriCt  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath  in 
their  days  might  be  the  lefs  neceffary.  The  early  divifion 
of  time  by  weeks  of  feven  days,  affords  alfo  a very  ftrong 
prefumption  of  the  primitive  inftitution  and  obfervance  of 
the  Sabbath ; and  this  method  of  dividing  time  prevailed 
even  in  thofe  heathen  nations,  who  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  law  or  hiftory  of  Mofes.  And  we 
actually  find  that  they  accounted  one  day  of  the  feven  more 
facred  than  the  reft  : thus  Hefiod  ftyles  the  feventh  day  the 
illuftrious  light  of  the  fun, 

ESSdfxwtti  S’  cw Si;  tpccoi;  riOaoio. 

And  Homer  fays, 

EoBp.OTH  S’  WTElTflS  KOiTYlXvSeV  i'£OV  rifXd^. 

Then  came  the  feventh  day,  which  is  facred  or  holy.” 

As  to  the  fecond  argument  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Ken* 
nicott  hath  obferved,  that  when  the  Sabbath  is  firft  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Mofes,  it  is  not  fpoken  of  as  a novel 
inftitution,  but  as  one  with  which  the  people  were  well  ac- 
quainted : “ To-morrow  is  the  holy  Sabbath  to  the  Lord 
though,  with  refpeet  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
by  a total  ceffation  from  labour,  and  the  particular  day  011 
which  it  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Jews,  it  feems  to  have  been 
a new  inftitution ; otherwife,  as  to  the  day,  there  would 
have  been  no  occafion  for  its  being  fo  particularly  marked 
out  by  Mofes,  as  the  reafon  why  there  would  be  a double 
quantity  of  manna  on  the  fixth  day  ; for  it  mull  have  im- 
mediately occurred  to  the  people,  that  it  was  intended  for 
their  provifion  on  the  Sabbath,  if  the  next  day  had  been  the 
Sabbath  in  courfe.  Befides,  if  this  day,  which  was  the 
twenty-fecond  of  the  month,  had  been  the  Sabbath,  ac- 
cording to  the  paradifaical  computation,  the  fifteenth  mud 
have  been  fo  too,  and,  therefore,  would  not  have  been 
fpent  in  marching  from  Elim  to  Sin.  Again,  that  the 
Jewilh  Sabbath  was  on  a different  day  from  the  paradifaical 
or  patriarchal,  is  probable,  becaufe  it  was  appointed  as  a 
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iign  between  God  and  the  children  of  Ifrael,  by  obferving 
which  they  were  to  know  or  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  their 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Jewifh  Sabbath  is  declaredly  in- 
flituted  as  a memorial  of  their  deliverance  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (Compare  Exod.  xx.  n.  andDeut.v.  15.)  The 
learned  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede  farther  conjectures,  that  the  Jewifh 
Sabbath  was  ordained  to  be  obferved  on  that  day,  when  the 
deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  was  completed  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  fea. 

It  is  a very  probable  conjecture,  that  the  day  which  the 
heathens  in  general  confecrated  to  the  honour  and  worfhip 
of  their  chief  god  the  Sun,  was  the  ancient  paradifaical 
Sabbath  ; and,  therefore,  the  reafon  for  changing  the  day 
might  be  to  take  off  the  Ifraelites  more  effectually  from 
concurring  with  the  Gentiles  in  this  idolatrous  worfhip.  It 
is  a farther  prefumption  in  favour  of  this  change,  that, 
upon  their  migration  out  of  Egypt,  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  changed  from  the  month  Tizri  to  the  oppofite 
month  Abib  (Exod.  xii.  2.),  and  the  beginning  of  the  day 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening  ; and  they  were  to  compute 
their  days,  at  lead  their  Sabbaths,  from  evening  to  evening. 
By  this  means  the  fifteenth  day  was  changed  into  the  four- 
teenth, and  the  feventh  into  the  fixth  ; and  the  change  of 
the  Sabbath  made  a change  in  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
which  always  commenced  the  next  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
which  was  ftill  the  feventh  day  of  the  week,  or  the  feventh 
in  refpeCt  of  the  preceding  fix  of  labour,  though  not  the  fe- 
venth from  the  beginning  of  time.  We  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  limited,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Ifrael,  but  to  the  duration  of  their  date  and  polity. 
(Exod.  xxxi.  16.)  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that,  by 
the  fecond  change  which  took  place  under  the  Chriftian  dif- 
penfation,  our  Sabbath,  which  is  the  firft  day  of  the  week, 
is  the  fame  writh  the  primitive  patriarchal  Sabbath.  To 
Mr.  J.  Mede’s  argument  it  has  been  replied,  that  the  fixth 
day,  mentioned  in  the  fore-cited  text,  is  not  the  fixth  from 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  but  from  the  day  on  which  the 
manna  began  to  fall,  which  might  be  firfi  in  the  -week  ; or, 
in  general,  that  it  might  fignify  the  fixth  of  the  week,  when- 
ever the  manna  began  to  fall ; and  alfo,  that  allowing  it 
were,  as  Mede  fuppofes,  the  fixth  from  their  journey  on  the 
fifteenth,  it  will  not  prove  a change  in  the  Sabbath,  but  only 
that  before  the  giving  of  the  law  on  mount  Sinai,  a greater 
liberty  of  travelling  on  neceffary  occalions  was  allowed  on 
the  Sabbath : and  not  to  infill  further,  on  the  pollibility 
that  the  journey  they  took  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
might  be  only  the  beginning  of  their  march  from  Elim  to 
Sinai,  and  perhaps  be  more  than  would  after  the  giving  of 
the  law  have  been  allowed ; not  to  urge,  that  upon  the 
fignal  given  by  the  cloud,  they  might  have  marched  on  any 
future  Sabbath ; as,  by  fpecial  command,  facrifice  was 
offered  in  places  not  generally  allowed  by  the  law.  Mede’s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  &c.  Jennings’s  Jewilh  Ant.  vol.  i. 
book  iii.  chap.  3.  Dr.  Chandler’s  Two  Difcourfes  on  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Sabbath.  Hallet  on  Script,  vol.  iii. 

The  Apoftolical  Conftitutions  (fee  Constitutions, 
Apofiolical)  exprefs  particular  refpeCt  for  the  Sabbath,  or 
feventh  day  of  the  week.  They  ordain,  that  by  all  Chrif- 
tians  in  general,  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  day  Ihould  be 
kept  as  feftivals : that  on  thefe  days  fervants  Ihould  ceafe 
from  labour,  and  come  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord’s  day  ; and  that  Chriilians  in  general  Ihould  alfemble 
together  for  worfhip  on  every  day,  but  efpecially  on  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  day.  But  Dr.  Lardner  has  fhewn, 
that  the  apoflles  of  Chrift  never  gave  fuch  inftruCtions  about 
keeping  the  Sabbath ; and  that  fuch  inftruCtions  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  than  to  the  moft 
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early  times  of  Chriflianity.  In  the  times  next  following 
thofe  of  the  New  Teflament,  Ignatius  exprefsly  fays, 
“ Let  us  no  longer  fabbatize,  but  keep  the  Lord’s  day, 
on  which  our  life  arofe.”  Tertullian  rejeCts  Sabbaths  and 
new  moons,  as  foreign  to  Chriflians ; but  fpeaks  of  the 
Lord’s  day  and  Pentecofl  as  Chriftian  folemnities.  Hence 
this  learned  writer  infers,  that  the  refpeCt  fhewn  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  joining  it  with  the  Lord’s  day,  are  no  marks 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Conftitutions,  but  rather  otherwife. 
(Lardner’s  Credibility,  &c.  voi.  iv.)  Befides,  we  may 
obferve,  that  there  is  no  command  1 the  New  Teflament 
by  which  Chriflians  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  feventh  day  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  apoftle  plainly  intimates  that  it  is 
abolifhed,  Col.  ii.  16. 

Leo  of  Modena  informs  us,  that  it  is  a received  opinion 
among  the  modern  Jews,  that  the  fouls  of  the  damned  fuffer 
no  torments  on  the  Sabbath  ; and,  therefore,  they  make  it 
lafl  as  long  as  pofiible. 

The  Chriflians  alfo  apply  the  word  Sabbath,  by  exten- 
fion,  to  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  popularly  called  Sunday, 
or  the  Lord’s  day ; as  inftituted  by  the  apoflles  to  take 
place  of  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  and  by  us  obferved  in  remem- 
brance, not  of  the  creation,  but  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion’s being  completed  by  our  Saviour’s  refurreCtion  on  that 
day.  See  Sunday. 

Thofe  who  difpute  the  divine  appointment  of  a Chriftian 
Sabbath,  yet  allow  the  moral  neceflity  of  it,  as  a wife  de- 
fignation  of  time  for  the  recruiting  of  our  bodies,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keeping  up  a fenfe  of  the  great  benefits  we  have 
received  from  God,  and  a fpiritual  temper  of  mind.  By 
allowing  fix  days  to  labour,  the  poor  man  has  time  to  earn 
his  bread,  and  the  man  of  bufinefs  has  time  to  difpatch  his 
affairs.  Had  more  time  been  allotted  to  labour  and  bufi- 
nefs, and  none  to  reft,  our  bodies  would  have  been  too  much 
fatigued  and  wafted,  and  our  minds  too  long  engaged  about 
worldly  matters,  fo  as  to  have  forgotten  divine  things. 
Greedy  people,  without  fuch  an  injunction,  would  fcarce 
have  fpared  their  own  bddies,  much  lefs  their  fervants, 
flaves,  cattle,  &c. 

SABBATH-^refliiwy.  See  Sunday. 

The  Jews  had  alfo  their  Sabbatic  Tear,  which  was  every 
feventh  year  ; in  which  they  were  obliged  to  fet  their  flaves 
at  liberty,  and  let  their  lands  lie  idle.  See  Jubilee. 

Sabbath  is  alfo  ufed,  by  writers  on  divination,  for  a 
nofturnal  afiembly  which  witches  are  fuppofed  to  hold  on 
Saturdays,  where  the  devil  appears  in  form  of  a goat, 
around  whom  they  make  feveral  dances,  and  magic  cere- 
monies, amply  defcribed  in  the  books  of  Dasmonomania. 

To  prepare  themfelves  for  this  meeting,  it  is  pretended, 
they  take  certain  foporific  drugs  ; after  which  they  are  faid 
to  fly  up  the  chimney,  and  to  be  fpirited  through  the  air  to 
the  Sabbath  on  a fwitch.  See  Delrio  Difquif.  Mag.  lib.  iv. 
qu.  16. 

Sabbath  Day’s  Journey,  is  a Jewifh  itinerary  meafure, 
fixed  by  critics  to  the  fpace  of  750  paces,  or  2000  Jewifh 
cubits,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  Englifh  mile. 

S ABB  ATI  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Adanfon 
after  two  Italian  botanills,  editors  of  part  of  the  expenfive, 
but  ufelefs,  Hortus  Romanus , which  the  authors  of  the 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  very  properly,  declined  quoting,  on  the 
avowed  ground  of  its  inutility.  Adanfon  writes  the  name 
indeed  Sabatia,  but  we  prefume,  with  Mr.  Salifbury,  that 
the  above  was  his  intention.  He  founds  the  genus  on  Chi- 
ronia  dodecandra  alone,  his  chara&ers  depending  on  number, 
and  being  incorreCt  in  other  refpeCts.  Mr.  Salifbury  takes 
his  own  ideas  of  this  genus  from  Chironia  campanulata , and 
fuggefts  an  excellent  character  in  the  fpiral  ftigmas,  while 
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the  anthers  are  revolute,  not  properly  fpiral.  On  this 
principle  the  genus  in  queftion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Purlh,  in- 
his  North  American  Flora,  v.  i.  123,  137,  where  fix 
fpecies  are  defined  ; not  indeed  without  too  much  deference 
to  Michaux,  in  a blameable  perverfion  of  fpecific  names. 
As  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  inveftigating  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  fpecies,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  moft  effential  marks  of  diftin&ion  hold  good 
throughout  the  whole,  we  for  the  prefent  decline  admitting 
the  genus.  The  name,  moreover,  does  not  recommend  it- 
felf  by  any  claim  that  ffiould  haften  its  eftabliihment.  Mr. 
Purfti’s  effential  charafter  is  fubjoined. 

Capfule  of  one  cell.  Tube  of  the  corolla  pitcher-fhaped  ; 
limb  in  five  to  twelve  deep  fegments.  Stigma  deeply  di- 
vided ; its  fegments  fpiral.  Anthers  finally  revolute. 

SABBATIANS,  Sabbatiani,  in  Ecclejiajlical Hijlory, 
a fe£t  thus  called  from  Sabbatius,  their  leader,  who  lived 
under  Dioclefian.  He  was  firft  a Jew,  then  converted,  and 
made  a prieft  by  Marcion  ; but  he  afterwards  left  the  fedl 
of  Marcionites,  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  Eafter, 
which  he  would  have  to  be  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon  ; whence  he  and  his  adherents  were  called  alfo  Quarto- 
dec  mans. 

The  Sabbatians  are  recorded  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians, 
as  having  a great  abhorrence  of  the  left-hand  ; fo  as  to  make 
it  a point  of  religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  with  it.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  now  become  a piece  of  manners  among  us, 
was  then  efteemed  fo  Angular,  that  the  Sabbatians  were 
thence  denominated  q.  d.  finiflri,  or  left-hand  men. 

SABBATINI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  known  likewife 
by  the  name  of  Andrea  da  Salerno,  is  the  firft  artift  that 
deferves  notice  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool.  Enamoured  of 
the  ftyie  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  had  painted  an  Affump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dome  of  Naples,  he  fet  out  for 
Perugia  to  become  his  pupil ; but  hearing,  at  an  inn  on  the 
road,  fome  painters  extol  the  works  of  Raffaello  in  the 
Vatican,  he  altered  his  niir.d,  went  to  Kome,  and  entered 
that  matter’s  fchool.  His  ftay  there  was  fhort,  for  the 
death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to  return  home,  againft  his 
will,  in  1513.  He  returned,  however,  a new  man.  It  is 
faid  that  he  painted  with  -Raffaello  at  the  Pace,  and  in  the 
Vatican,  and  that  he  copied  his  piftures  well : he  certainly 
emulated  his  manner  with  fuccefs.  Compared  with  his 
fellow-fcholars,  if  he  falls  fliort  of  Giulio  Romano,  he  foars 
above  Raffaello  del  Colle,  and  the  reft  of  that  fphere.  He 
had  a corredtnefs  and  fele&ion  of  attitude  and  features, 
depth  of  fnade,  perhaps  too  much  fliarpnefs  in  the  marking 
of  the  mufcles,  a broad  ftyie  in  the  folding  of  his  draperies, 
and  a colour  which  even  now  maintains  its  freftinefs.  Of  his 
numerous  works  at  Naples,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  pictures,  the  altar-pieces  at  S.  Maria  dell  Grazei  de- 
ferve  perhaps  preference ; for  his  frefcoes  there  and  elfe- 
where,  extolled  by  the  writers  as  miracles  of  art,  are  now, 
for  the  greater  part,  deftroyed.  He  painted  likewife  at  Sa- 
lerno, Gaeta,  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  for  churches 
and  private  colleftions,  where  his  Madonnas  often  rival  thofe 
of  Raffaello.  He  died  about  1545,  aged  65.  Fufeli’s 
Pilkington. 

Sabbatini,  Lorenzo,  called  Lorenzin  di  Bologna,  was 
one  of  the  moft  genteel  and  moft  delicate  painters  of  his  age. 
He  has  often  been  miftaken  for  a fcholar  of  Raffaello,  from 
the  refemblance  of  his  Holy  Families  in  ftyie  of  defign  and 
colour  to  thofe  of  that  mafter,  though  the  colour  be  always 
weaker.  He  likewife  painted  Madonnas  and  angels  in 
cabinet  piftures,  which  feem  of  Parmigiano.  Nor  are  his 
altar-pieces  different:  the  molt  celebrated  is  that  of  St. 
Michele  at  St.  Giacomo,  engraved  by  Agoftino  Caracci, 


and  recommended  to  his  fchool  as  a model  of  graceful  ele- 
gance. He  excelled  in  frefco  : correct  in  defign,  copious 
in  invention,  equal  to  every  fubjeft,  and  yet,  what  fur- 
prifes,  raoid.  Such  were  the  talents  that  procured  him 
employ,  not  only  in  many  patrician  families  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, but  a call  to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gorio XIII.,  whom,  according'  to  Baglioni,  he  pleafed 
much  in  his  naked  figures,  a branch  he  had  not  much  culti- 
vated in  Bologna.  The  ftories  of  St.  Paolo  in  the  Capella 
Paolina,  Faith  triumphant  over  Infidelity  in  the  Sala  Kegia, 
and  various  other  fubje&s  in  the  gallery  and  loggie  of  the 
Vatican,  are  the  works  of  Sabbatini,  always  done  in  com- 
petition with  the  beft  matters,  and  always  with  applaufe : 
hence  among  the  great  concourfe  of  matters,  who  at  that 
time  thronged  for  precedence  in  Rome,  he  was  feledted  to 
fuperintend  the  different  departments  of  the  Vatican,  in 
which  office  he  died  in  the  vigour  of  life,  1577.  Fufeli’s 
Pilkington. 

Sabbatini,  Galeazzo,  an  eminent  Italian  compofer, 
born  at  Pefaro,  who  publiftied,  in  1644,  “ Regole  facile  e 
breve  per  Suonare  fopra  il  Bafl’o  continuo  nell’  Organo.” 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  fecond  traft,  after  Viadana’s, 
that  appeared  on  the  fubjedl  of  thorough-bale.  The  author 
is  much  praifed  for  his  fcience  by  Kircher  in  his  “ Mu- 
furgia,”  and  by  Walther  in  his  Mufical  Dictionary.  But 
the  book  is  very  inadequate  to  the  prefent  wants  of  mufical 
ftudents,  treating  of  nothing  but  common  chords,  which 
are  invariably  given  to  every  found  of  the  fcale. 

SABBAYMEYOUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Birman  empire,  on  the  Irawaddy ; 104  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Rangoon. 

SABBEA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

SABBIA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
36  miles  N.E.  of  Chamir. 

SABBIN^117  " of  Holland,  Wnl. 
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ferlayck. 

SABBSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  29'.  E.  long.  210  7'. 

SABDARIFFA,  in  Botany,  the  South  American  name 
of  a fpecies  of  Hibiscus  (fee  that  article),  and  retained  by 
Linnseus  as  its  fpecific  appellation. 

SA.BEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  according  to  the  book  of  Jolhua. 

Sabea  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Loheia. 

SABEIA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat 
180  2Z'. 

SABELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  clafs  and  order 
Vermes  Teftacea.  The  generic  character  is  as  follows: 
the  animal  is  a nereis,  with  a ringent  mouth,  and  two 
thicker  tentacles  behind  the  head  ; the  fliell  is  tubular,  com® 
pofed  of  particles  of  fand,  broken  ffiells,  and  vegetable  fub- 
ttances,  united  to  a membrane  by  a glutinous  cement. 
There  are  twenty-five 

Species. 

Scruposa.  The  Ihell  of  this  fpecies  is  folitary,  loofe, 
fimple,  curved,  with  lentiform  gloffy  granulations.  It  is 
found  in  divers  parts  of  India,  and  in  the  American  iflands. 
The  Ihell  is  fubulate,  obtufe  at  the  tip,  as  thick  as  a fwan’s 
quill,  and  compofed  of  equal  white  grains  of  fand. 

Scabra.  The  fliell  of  this  alfo  is  folitary,  fixed  by  the 
bafe,  fimple,  curved,  with  radiate-rough  granulations.  It 
is  found  in  America. 

* Alveolata.  This  is  compofed  of  numerous  parallel 
tubes  communicating  by  an  aperture,  forming,  in  the  mafs, 
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an  appearance  of  honey-comb.  It  is  found  on  the  coafts  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  covering 
rocks  for  a confiderable  fpace,  and  eafily  breaking  under 
the  feet.  The  (hell  is  compofed  chiefly  of  fand,  and  very 
line  fragments  of  (hells,  and  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long-  _ ... 

* Chrysodon.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  folitary,  fub- 
cylindrical,  papyraceous,  chiefly  compofed  of  fragments  of 
(hells.  It  is  defcribed  by  Pennant  as  the  Sabella  rudis. 
It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian  feas ; is  from  two  to 
fix  inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a quill.  The  (hell  is 
pointed,  dirty  yellow,  flexile  while  it  is  wet. 

* BelgicA.  Shell  (Iraight,  conic,  compofed  of  minute 
particles  of  fand.  This  is  the  S.  tubiformis  of  Pennant : it 
is  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  is  found  on  many 
European  coafts. 

Rectangula.  The  fhell  of  this  is  brown,  with  alter- 
nate white  and  black  rings,  ftraight,  with  a rectangular 
gibbous  extremity.  It  is  full  nine  inches  long,  not  half  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Capensis.  Shell  cylindrical,  conic,  open  at  both  ends, 
membranaceous,  rough  with  interrupted  tranfverfe  Arias. 
It  inhabits  the  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nigra.  The  (hell  of  this  is  cylindrical,  black,  fmoothifli 
on  the  outfide,  compofed  of  very  minute  particles  of  fand. 
It  is  found  in  the  rivulets  of  Thuringia,  and  is  half  an  inch 
long. 

Stagnalis.  Shell  ftraight,  tapering,  open  at  both 
ends,  fmooth,  with  a marginal  aperture,  compofed  of  the 
moft  minute  particles  of  fand.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Thuringia,  fometimes  black  and  folitary,  fometimes  cine- 
reous, and  adhering  in  a mafs  to  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 

Conica.  Shell  narrow,  conic,  fmooth,  ftraight,  cine- 
reous, with  a blackifh  open  tip,  compofed  of  moft  minute 
particles  of  fand.  It  inhabits  near  Jena  ; is  not  half  an  inch 
long  ; the  aperture  is  not  margined. 

UncIN'Ata.  Shell  fmooth,  round,  tapering,  with  an 
open  hooked  tip.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Thuringia;  is 
mot  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  (hell  is  foli- 
tary, compofed  of  very  fine  fand,  cinereous,  or  black. 

Sabulosa.  Shell  cylindrical,  clofed  at  the  tip,  fub- 
clavate,  perforated,  compofed  of  larger  grains  of  fand.  It 
is  found  in  Thuringia  and  Belgium.  It  is  about  an  inch 
long ; the  (hell  is  ftraight,  or  a little  infledted  in  the 
middle,  cinereous  or  black,  or  cinereous  above  and  black 
beneath. 

Vegetabilis.  Shell  depreffed,  compofed  of  fragments 
of  twigs,  (terns,  and  bark,  and  broken  pieces  of  the  Tellina 
cornea.  This  is  found  in  the  waters  of  Thuringia,  and  is 
an  inch  long. 

Ammoniata.  Shell  cylindrical ; within  it  is  fmooth, 
compofed  of  the  fragments  of  the  cornu  ammonis. 

Helicina.  Shell  roundilh,  within  fmooth,  compofed 
of  fragments  of  the  Helix  pufilla.  It  inhabits  the  ftagnant 
waters  of  Thuringia,  and  is  about  an  inch  long. 

Dimidiata.  One  part  of  the  (hell  is  compofed  of  fand 
and  gravel,  the  other  is  thicker,  clavate,  and  compofed 
of  fragments  of  (hells.  It  inhabits  the  waters  of  Thu- 
ringia. 

Fixa.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  compofed  of  fmall 
ftones,  tapering  towards  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Thuringia, 
affixed  to  ftones  in  the  water,  is  an  inch  long,  gregarious, 
open  at  the  fide,  by  which  it  is  fixed. 

Ceavata.  Shell  compofed  of  fmall  ftones,  the  open 
end  clavate,  and  confiding  of  larger  ftones.  This  is  a na- 
tive of  Thuringia. 

Corticalis..  The  (hell  of  this  is  compofed  of  pieces 


of  bark,  towards  the  end  of  broken  Items.  It  is  found  in 
great  varieties  in  the  rivers  of  Thuringia. 

Arundinacea.  Shell  fubconic,  open  at  both  ends, 
compofed  of  fragments  of  the  bark  of  reeds  placed  oh 
each  other.  It  inhabits  Thuringia,  and  is  about  an  inch 
long. 

Aculeata.  Shell  roundifti,  compofed  of  fmall  twigs 
and  the  culms  of  grades,  the  points  of  which  project  a little. 
This  is  found  in  Thuringia.  The  (hell  is  fometimes  conic, 
fometimes  cylindrical. 

Marsupialis.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  black,  the 
open  end  is  cylindrical  and  narrower,  the  other  part  turgid 
and  ovate.  It  is  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  compofed 
of  black  fand  ; within  it  is  fmooth. 

Norwegica.  Shell  roundilh,  open  at  both  ends,  brittle, 
membranaceous,  compofed  of  very  minute  grains  of  fand. 
It  inhabits  Norway,  is  four  inches  long,  and  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a crow’s  quill. 

Lumbricalis.  Shell  coarfe,  creeping,  fragile,  open  at 
both  ends.  The  inhabitant  has  no  tentacula  at  the  mouth, 
but  has  a prickly  jointed  body.  It  inhabits  the  Greenland 
feas,  fixed  to  ftones.  The  (hell  is  of  a greyi(h  colour,  com- 
pofed of  particles  of  fand  conne&ed  to  a convex  membrane  ; 
within  it  is  lubricous,  poiiffied.  The  inhabitant  is  rufous, 
annulate  with  white,  beneath  paler : it  has  twenty-one 

joints,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  two  fpines  ; and  two 
other  terminal  ones,  which  are  unarmed. 

Indica.  The  (hell  of  this  is  cylindrical,  compofed  of 
capillary,  fub-cylindrical,  agglutinated  cryftals  of  quartz. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean. 

S ABELL  IANS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hiflory,  a feft  in  the 
Eaft,  who  reduced  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  to  three 
dates  or  relations  ; or  rather  reduced  the  whole  Trinity  to 
the  one  perfon  of  the  Father ; making  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  funftions 
of  it. 

Sabellius.  their  chief,  firft  broached  this  do&rine,  in  the 
third  century,  about  the  year  255,  in  a city  of  Libya,  called 
Ptolemais.  He  taught,  according  to  Epiphanius,  that  the 
fame  being  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  ; fo  that  there 
are  only  three  denominations  in  one  hypoftafis  or  fubfiftence  ; 
or,  as  in  man,  body,  foul,  and  fpirit.  He  fays,  that  the 
Sabellians  agreed  with  the  Noetians,  except  in  one  thing, 
viz.  that  they  faid,  the  Father  did  not  fuffer.  Theodoret’s 
account  of  Sabellius  is,  that  he  taught,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  one  hypoftafis  or  fubfiftence, 
and  one  perfon  with  three  names  ; that  he  fpeaks  of  the 
fame  fometimes  as  Father,  fometimes  as  Son,  and  fome- 
times as  Holy  Ghoft  ; and  fays,  that  in  the  Old  Teftament 
he  delivered  the  law  as  Father,  and  in  the  New  dwelt  among 
men  (or  was  incarnate)  as  the  Son,  and  defeended  on  the 
apoftles  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Auguftine  repeatedly  fays, 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  opinion  between  Noetus  and 
Sabellius  ; and  that  the  Sabellians,  as  well  as  the  Noetians, 
taught  the  Father  to  have  fuffered  ; and  that  they  were 
oftener  called  Patripaffians  than  Sabellians. 

The  Noetians  derived  their  name  from  Noetus,  who  was 
of  Smyrna,  as  fome  fay,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ephefus, 
in  Afia  ; and  they  are  placed  by  Lardner  about  the  year  220. 
It  appears  probable  from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers, 
that  Noetus,  and  others  who  agreed  with  him,  believed  one 
divine  perfon  only,  and  denied  a diftindt  and  proper  perfona- 
lity  of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  But  Lardner  thinks  that  their 
doftrine  has  been  fet  in  a bad  light.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
faid  the  Father  was  born,  and  fuffered,  and  died,  and  was 
Chrilt.  Beaufobre,  who  forms  his  judgment  of  thofe  called 
heretics  with  candour  and  equity,  declares,  “ that  this  is  fo 
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abfufd,  and  fo  manifeltly  contrary  to  many  texts  of  the  N.  T. 
that  it  appears  fcarcely  pofiible  it  Ihould  be  maintained  by 
any  reafonable  man,  which  makes  him  fufpeCt,  that  this 
wa's  not  the  opinion  of  thofe  perfons,  but  a confequence, 
which  the  orthodox  drew  from  their  principles.”  This, 
fays  Dr.  Lardner,  appears  to  me  not  unlikely  ; a paffage  of 
Auguftine  will  confirm  the  fuppofition  ; for  he  argues  and 
affirms,  “ that  all  who  are  of  that  opinion,  that  the  fame  is 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  mult  alfo  fay  that  the  Father  fuf- 
fered.”  This  feems  to  (hew,  that  he  had  no  proof  from  their 
own  writings,  or  exprellions,  that  the  Sabellians,  and  others 
whom  he  charges  with  that  opinion,  were  Patripallians,  but 
he  inferred  it  from  their  doCtrine  concerning  the  unity  and 
fimplicity  of  the  Deity.  An  opinion  fimilar  to  that  of  Noe- 
tus  was  maintained  by  feveral  perfons  both  before  and 
after  him. 

It  is  intimated  by  Epiphanius,  that  the  Sabellians  em- 
braced their  peculiar  opinions  out  of  a dread  of  polytheifm  ; 
for,  as  he  fays,  when  they  met  with  othef  Chriftians,  efpecially 
fuch  as  were  unlearned,  they  would  put  this  ffirewd  queftion 
to  them  ; “ Well,  good  friends,  what  is  our  doCtrine  ? Have 
we  one  god,  or  three  gods  ?”  Sabellianifm  feems  to  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  the  apprehenfions  of  many  people  ; and 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  its  increafing  very  much  in  Egypt,  when 
Dionyfius  of  Alexandria  oppofed  it.  Ifidore  fays,  that  Sa- 
bellianifm fpread  to  a great  degree  ; and  we  learn  alfo  from 
Epiphanius,  that  in  375,  there  were  many  of  that  opinion  in 
Mefopotamia  and  at  Rome.  Moreover,  the  frequent  notice 
which  Augultine  takes  of  Sabellians,  in  his  trails  and  fermons 
to  the  people,  is  an  argument  that  in  his  time  there  was  a 
confiderable  number  of  perfons  who  maintained  this  opi- 
nion. Epiphanius  exprefsly  fays,  that  they  ufed  all  the  fcrip- 
tures  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  ; and  that  there  were  fome  texts 
which  they  principally  infilled  on  for  the  fupport  of  their 
doCtrine  ; and  from  other  authorities  it  appears,  that  the  Sa- 
bellians received  the  holy  fcriptures  as  other  Chriltians  did. 
Sabellianifm,  fays  Bafil,  is  Judaifm,  brought  into  the  church 
under  the  name  of  Chriitianity  ; and  he  alfo  fays,  we  abhor 
Sabellianifm  as  we  do  Judaifm.  Lardner’s  Credibility, 
vol.  iii. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  the  god  of  the  Sabellians,  whom 
they  called  the  Father,  refembled  the  fun,  and  was  a mere 
fubllratum  ; of  which  the  Son  was  the  illuminative  virtue  or 
quality,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  warming  virtue. 

The  Word,  they  taught,  was  ffiot  or  darted  forth  like  a 
divine  ray,  to  accomplilh  the  work  of  redemption  ; and  that 
being  re-afcended  to  heaven,  as  the  ray  returns  to  its  fource, 
the  warmth  of  the  Father  was  communicated,  after  a like 
manner,  to  the  apoilles. 

The  council  of  Antioch,  held  by  the  Eufebians  in  345, 
tells  us,  that,  at  Rome,  thofe  were  called  Patripallians,  who, 
in  the  Eall,  were  called  Sabellians.  Lardner’s  Credibility, 
vol.  vi. 

SABELLICUS,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  hillorian  and 
philologift,  whofe  proper  name  was  Marcantonio  Coccio, 
was  born  about  the  year  1436,  at  Vicovaro,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome.  He  ftudied  under  different  mailers  at 
Rome,  and  finally  under  Pomponio  Leto,  who  admitted 
him  into  his  academy,  in  which  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Sabellicus,  as  being  a native  of  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Sabines.  In  1475  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  profeffor- 
ffiip  of  eloquence  at  Udine.  He  there  employed  himfelf  in 
refearches  into  the  antiquities  of  the  province  of  Friuli,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  a work,  “ De 
Vetuftate  Aquileia,  lib.  vi.”  About  the  year  1484  he  re- 
moved to  Venice,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres,  till  he 
was  forced  away  from  that  city  by  the  plague.  He  now 


went  to  Verona,  where,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months,  he 
wrote,  in  the  Latin  language,  thirty-two  books  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Venice,  which  he  printed  on  his  return  to  that  capital, 
in  1487.  This  work  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  re- 
public, and  the  author  was  affigned  a penfion,  who,  in  gra- 
titude to  the  Hate,  wrote  a defcription  of  the  city, — a dialogue 
concerning  its  magiilrates, — and  two  poems  in  praife  of  the 
republic.  He  was  afterwards  made  librarian  of  St.  Mark: 
this  fituation  afforded  him  much  leifure  time,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  purfuing  his  ftudies  with  the  greatett  affiduity,  as 
appeared  by  the  number  of  works  which  he  publilhed.  Of 
thefe  was  a hiilory  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1503,  entitled  “ Rhapfodias  Hiitoriarum  Enneades,” 
in  fixty-three  books.  Sabellicus  founded  an  academy  at 
Venice,  and  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a very  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned  of  his  time.  He  died,  in  confequence 
of  fome  irregularities  in  his  moral  conduCt,  in  1506.  As  a 
philologift,  he  gave  notes  upon  Pliny,  Livy,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, and  Catullus,  which  have  been  preferved  in  Gruter’s 
“ Thefaurus.” 

SABEN,  or  Seben,  in  Geography,  a town  of  thebiffiopric 
of  Brixen,  formerly  the  fee  of  a biffiop,  afterwards  removed 
to  Brixen  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Brixen. 

SABERCAN,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irac  ; 50  mile* 
E.  of  Bagdad. 

SABERHAS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac  $ 
90  miles  S.  of  Hamadan. 

SABGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 7 miles  S.W.  of 
Purneah. 

SABI,  or  Xavier,  a town  of  Africa,  in  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Whidah,  on 
the  Slave  coaft.  It  is  fituated  within  a mile  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea,  and  has  factories 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Englifh.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous  ; a large  market  is  held  every 
Wednefday  and  Saturday,  a mile  from  the  town,  to  prevent 
confufion  and  difturbance  from  the  multitude  of  people. 
Here  the  king’s  women  attend  to  fell  their  cloths,  and  their 
other  manufactures.  All  forts  of  merchandize  are  here  col- 
lected ; and  thofe  who  have  brought  goods  are  permitted  to 
take  what  time  they  pleafe  to  difpofe  of  them,  but  without 
fraud  or  noife.  A judge,  attended  by  four  officers  armed, 
is  appointed  by  the  king  for  the  infpeCtion  of  all  goods,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  .grievances,  complaints,  and  difputes. 
To  opprefs  liberty,  and  fell  for  a Have  the  man  born  free,  is 
a crime  of  a black  complexion,  and  always  punifhed  with 
death.  The  market-place  is  furrounded  with  futlers’  booths, 
and  places  of  refreftiment  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people. 
They  are  only  permitted  to  fell  certain  forts  of  meat ; as 
beef,  pork,  goats’  and  dogs’  fleffi.  Other  booths  are  kept 
by  women  who  fell  maize,  millet,  rice,  and  corn-bread. 
Other  ffiops  fell  pito,  or  a kind  of  pleafant,  wholefome,  and 
very  refrefhing  beer.  Palm-wine,  aqua-vitae,  and  fpirits, 
which  they  have  from  the  Europeans,  are  kept  in  other  /hops, 
with  reftriCtions,  to  prevent  drunkennefs  and  riot.  Here 
Haves  of  both  fexes  are  bought  and  fold  ; alfo  oxen,  ffieep, 
dogs,  hogs,  fiffi,  and  birds  of  all  kinds.  Woollen  cloths, 
linen,  filks,  calicoes  of  European  and  Indian  manufacture, 
they  have  in  great  abundance  ; likewife  hard-ware,  china, 
and  glafs  of  all  forts,  gold  in  dull  and  ingots,  iron  in  bars, 
lead  in  fheets,  and  every  thing  of  European,  Afiatic,  or 
African  production,  is  here  found  at  a reafonable  price. 
The  chief  commodities  of  Whidah  manufacture  are  cloths, 
umbrellas,  balkets,  pitchers  for  pito  or  beer,  plates  and 
di  flies  of  wood,  gourds  finely  ornamented,  white  and  blue 
paper,  pepper,  palm-oil,  fait,  kan-kis,  and  other  commo- 
dities. Mod.  Univ.  Hilt.  vol.  xiii. 
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SABI  A,  a country  of  Africa,  near  the  Indian  fea,  S.  of 
Sofala,  both  which  are  confidered  as  parts  of  the  monarchy 
of  Mocaranga.  This  country  is  populous  and  rich,  the  foil 
is  fertile,  and  the  heat  extreme.  It  is  divided  into  feveral 
provinces.  S.  lat.  2i°  to  230. 

Sabia,  or  St.  Mary,  a river  of  Africa,  which  traverfes 
the  country  of  Sabia,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian 
fea,  S.  lat.  210  10'.  E.  long.  320  30'. 

SABIANS.  See  Sabasans. 

SABICEA,  in  Botany,  a word  altered  by  Aublet,  from 
Sabifabi,  the  name  of  the  plant  among  the  natives  of  Guiana. 
See  SCHWENKFELDIA. 

SABIE,  or  SiEBYE,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  E.  coaft  of  North  Jutland,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  ; 23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aalborg.  N. 
lat.  570  20'.  E.  long.  io°  31'. 

SABIER,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  coaft ; 18 
miles  S.W.  of  Aflam. 

SABINA,  a province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Umbria,  on  the  E.  by  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  S.  by  Campagna 
di  Roma,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Patrimonio  ; about  30  miles 
long,  and  from  15  to  22  broad.  It  is  a part  of  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Sabines,  and  produces  wine  and  oil.  Its  capital 
is  Magliano. 

Sabina,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
growing  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  ; the  Common  Sa- 
vine.  See  Juniperus. 

SABINES,  Sabini,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
were  for  a long  time  confiderable  in  Italy.  Authors  have 
fuggefted  a variety  of  etymologies  in  accounting  for  their 
name.  Pliny  and  Feftus  have  afcr-ibed  it  to  their  worlhip 
of  the  gods,  a;7ro  tu  cri&ira.i.  But  in  this  appellation  there  is 
nothing  that  difcriminates  them  from  other  neighbouring 
nations.  If  Portius  Cato  andDionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  are 
to  be  credited,  they  took  their  name  from  Sabinus,  the  fon  of 
Sancus,  or  Sabus,  whom  they  worfhipped  under  the  name  of 
Dius  Fidius.  According  to  Varro,  Sancus,  in  the  language 
of  the  Sabines,  was  equivalent  to  Hercules  in  Greek.  Sancus 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Sabines,  and  probably  one  of 
their  deified  heroes,  and  of  Umbrian  or'Etrufcan  extradition. 
M.  Gebelin,  afcribing  their  origin  to  the  ancient  nation  of 
Umbria,  where  the  Celtic  language  prevailed,  fuggefls  that, 
in  this  language,  fab  fignifies  high  or  elevated,  and  that  they 
were  thus  denominated  as  the  inhabitants  of  high  places,  as 
the  Orobii  are  called  men  of  the  mountains.  According  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  the  Sabines,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
were  a colony  of  Lacedaemonians ; and  others  conjecture,  that 
they  were  the  offspring  of  the  Aufones.  But  it  is  molt 
probable  that  they  originated  from  Umbria.  From  them, 
however,  were  defcended  the  Picentes,  Frontani,  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  Veftini,  Marfi,  iEqui,  Hernici,  and  the  Samnites  ; 
and  from  the  Samnites,  the  Hirpini,  Lucani,  Brutii,  and 
Campani. 

The  country  of  the  Sabines  lay  between  the  Nar  and  the 
Anio,  now  the  Teverone  ; the  former  feparating  it  from  Um- 
bria, and  the  latter  from  Latium.  Cures,  whence  the  Ro- 
mans are  faid  to  have  been  called  Quirites,  was,  at  firft,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sabini,  and  in  fucceeding  ages  Reate,  now 
Rieti.  The  mines  of  Cures  are  Hill  to  be  feen  at  a place 
called  Vicovio  di  Sabina.  The  other  cities  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  notice,  were  Nurfia,  Eretum,  Nomentum,  Cu- 
tiliae,  and  Amiternum,  ; now  known  by  the  names  of  Norcia, 
Monte  Rolondo,  and  Lamenturio.  The  cities  of  Cutilis 
and  Amiternum  have  long  fince  been  deftroyed  ; but  the 
ruins  of  the  former  ftill  remain  at  Civita  Ducale,  and  thofe 
of  the  latter  near  the  city  of  Aquila.  The  Sabines  extended 
themfelves  from  the  heights  of  the  Apennines,  by  their  co- 


lonies, to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  and  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  on  the  left  of  the  Anio,  where,  according  to  Livy, 
they  pofi'effed  a town  called  Collatia.  Their  original 
country  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Umbria  and  Picenum  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Latium  ; on  the  W.  by  part  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria  ; and  on  the  E.  by  the  territories  of  the  Picentes, 
Veftini,  and  Marfi.  Its  length  was  computed  to  be  1000 
ftadia,  or  125  miles,  according  to  Strabo.  The  Picentes, 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Brutians,  deduced  their  origin 
from  the  Sabines.  The  Picentes,  in  particular,  feem  to  have 
been  placed  at  firft  in  a diftridt  between  the  Nar  and  the 
Anio.  As  for  the  Samnites,  they  were,  in  the  earlieft  times, 
called  Saunites,  or  Sabinites,  derived  evidently  from  Sabines. 
That  the  Lucanians  and  Brutians  were  originally  Sabine 
colonies,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  lib.  v. 

The  government,  laws,  language,  arts,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Sabines,  muft  have  been  generally  almoft  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Umbrians  and  Etrufcans,  from  one  or  both 
of  which  nations  they  were  undoubtedly  defcended.  With 
refpedt  to  religion,  however,  fome  peculiarities  prevailed 
among  the  Sabines ; one  of  which  was  the  high  honour  and 
adoration  paid  to  Sancus,  whom  the  Sabines  confidered  as 
the  chief  deity  of  their  country.  Jupiter  and  Juno  Curis 
were  likewife  diftinguilhed  deities  amonglt  them.  So  was 
alfo  Vacuna,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  Diana, 
by  others  with  Ceres,  by  others  with  Venus  ; but,  according 
to  Varro,  fhe  was  the  goddefs  of  wifdom.  The  worftfip  of 
thefe  divinities  paffed  from  the  Sabines  to  the  Romans  ; and 
this  is  no  matter  of  furprife,  fince  the  coalition  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Sabine  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
muft,  of  courfe,  have  introduced  into  Rome  the  Sabine 
religion. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  the  Sabines  may  be  ranked 
the  following  ; m.  Fidenas,  fituated  on  the  Tiber,  about 
40  ftadia  from  Rome  ; Cruftumerium,  N.  of  Fidense  ; Fi- 
eulea,  at  a fmall  distance  from  the  two  former  towns  ; Cor- 
niculum,  N.  of  Ficulea  ; Collatia,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
tium, and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  between  the  Praenef- 
tine  way  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  about  fix  miles  from 
Rome  ; Nomentum,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Sabine 
cities,  10  miles  from  Rome;  Eretum,  on  the  Tiber,  about 
10  miles  from  Rome;  Regillum,  near  the  Tiber;  Cures, 
or  Curis,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Sabines  ; Cafperia, 
now  Afpra  ; Fanum  Vacuna;,  now  Vacuna  or  Vacune; 
Reate,  15  miles  from  the  laft-mentioned  town,  built  by  the 
Aborigines,  or  Umbrians,  the  progenitors  of  the  Sabines  ; 
Palatium,  or  Palantium,  about  25  ftadia  V/.  of  Reate  ; 
Trebula,  upon  an  eminence,  about  60  ftadia  from  Reate; 
Vefcola  ; Suna  ; Mefula  ; Orvinium  ; Corfula  ; all  of 
which  were  towns  built  by  the  Aborigines  : Iffa,  an  ifland 
and  town,  environed  by  a lake,  and  Maruviun,  fituated  upon 
that  lake ; Vatia  ; Tiora  ; Lifta  ; Cutilia,  or  Cotyle,  about 
70  ftadia  from  Reate,  fituated  on  a mountain,  and  near  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name  ; Amiternum,  a famous  city  of  the 
Sabines,  in  the  time  of  the  Aborigines  ; Teftrina;  Nurfia, 
or  Norica;  Tarinum  ; — alfo,  Antemnas,  Casnina,  Cameria, 
Medullia,  and  Ameriola,  placed  by  Cluverius  among  the 
Sabine  towns,  but  really  belonging  to  the  Latins.  We 
fhall  here  add,  that  the  country  of  the  Sabines  correfponded 
to  that  tracft  of  country,  which,  at  prefent,  forms  a part  of 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  the  Farther  Abruzzo. 

The  chief  mountains  of  the  Sabine  territory  were  the 
Mons  Tetricus,  now  Monte  di  S.  Giovanni  ; Mons  Severus, 
now  Monte  Negro  ; Mons  Filcellus,  a part  of  the  Apennines, 
out  of  which  iffues  the  Nar  ; the  Montes  Gurgures,  near 
Reate  ; the  Mons  Canterius  ; Mons  Matela,  now  Monte 
Genaro ; Mons  Sacer,  ijear  the  Anio,  and  not  far  from 
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Rome  ; and  the  Mons  Coritus,  placed  by  i'ome  in  Etruria. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  traft  are  the  Nar  or  Nera ; the 
Velinus,  or  Velino  ; the  Telonius,  now  the  i urano  ; the 
Himella,  now  the  L’Aja  ; the  Farfarus,  now  the  Farfa  ; 
the  A Hi  a,  now  the  Rio  di  Moffo  ; the  Turia  ; the  Anio  ; the 
Verefis ; the  Digentia,  now  the  Rio  del  Sole  ; and  the 
Avens ; all  which  rivers  difcharged  themfelves  into  the 
Tiber.  The  lakes  of  this  country  are  Lacus  Cutilienfis,  now 
II  Pozzo  Retignano,  and  Lacus  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pie 
di  Luco. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Sabines,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  is  fo  blended  with  fables,  that  it  is  undeferving  the 
attention  of  the  judicious  reader.  After  this  era,  the  firft 
e\ent  of  importance  was  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
When  Romulus  had  completed  and  enlarged  his  new  city, 
he  only  wanted  a fupply  of  women  to  fecure  the  duration 
of  the  Hate.  In  order  to  accomplilh  this  end,  he  proclaimed 
a folemn  feaff  and  public  games,  in  honour  of  equeffrian 
Neptune,  called  Confus,  (fee  Consualea,)  to  which  a great 
multitude  of  people  reforted  j and  in  the  midll  of  the  fo- 
lemnity  he  gave  a fignal,  upon  which  the  Romans  ruflied  in 
with  their  drawn  fwords  among  the  ffrangers,  and  feized 
their  daughters,  amounting  in  number  to  683  : Romulus 
then  chofe  hufbands  for  them,  and  married  them  in  the 
manner  afterwards  conffantly  ufed  at  Rome.  The  Sabines 
refented  this  violence  ; and  fent  to  demand  the  rehitution  of 
their  daughters,  with  which  demand  Romulus  refufed  to 
comply,  infilling,  on  his  part,  that  the  Sabines  Ihould  con- 
firm the  marriages  of  his  Romans,  After  a fecond  demand 
and  refufal,  the  Sabines  commenced  hoffilities,  andcaufedan 
army  to  march  toward  Rome,  under  command  of  their  king, 
Titus  Tatius.  In  a general  engagement  Romulus  was 
wounded,  but  recovering  from  the  effeft  of  the  fudden  in- 
jury which  he  received,  he  rallied  his  troops,  routed  the  Sa- 
bines, and  drove  them  back  to  the  citadel  of  Rome,  of 
which  they  had  taken  poffeffion.  During  a kind  of  fufpen- 
fion  of  hoffilities  between  the  contending  armies,  the  Sabine 
women  offered  to  negotiate.  The  fenate  palled  a decree  for 
this  purpofe  ; and  having  laid  afide  their  ornaments,  they 
advanced  in  mournful  procellion  to  the  Sabine  camp,  and 
thus  excited  compaffion.  Obtaining  an  audience  of  king 
Tatius,  they  fupplicated  a truce ; and  as  foon  as  it  was 
granted,  the  two  kings  had  a conference,  which  terminated 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  both  parties  : and  it  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  union,  which  was  confirmed  by  oath,  and  which 
confiffed  of  the  following  articles  : viz.  that  the  two  kings 
Ihould  refide,  and  jointly  reign,  at  Rome  : — that  the  city, 
deriving  its  name  from  Romulus,  Ihould  ftill  be  called  Rome, 
and  the  citizens  be  denominated  Quirites,  a name  which  till 
this  time  had  been  peculiar  to  the  Sabines  : — that  the  two 
nations  Ihould  become  one  ; — and  that  the  Sabines  Ihould  be 
made  free  of  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  two  nations  being  thus  united,  Tatius,  in 
imitation  of  Romulus,  formed  a council,  compofed  of  100 
fenators  of  his  own  nation,  who  were  ftyled  fathers,  and 
enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  with  thofe  who  had  been  infti- 
tuted  by  the  founder.  The  two  councils  affembled  firff  at  the 
houfes  of  their  refpeftive  kings,  but  afterwards  they  met  at 
the  fame  place,  which  hence  took  the  name  of  “ Comitium.” 
This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  over-againll  the  Ca- 
pitol : and  not  far  from  hence,  the  two  kings  built  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  where  they  ufually  met,  to  confult  the  fenate  upon 
the  mod  important  affairs.  After  this  union  of  the  nations  and 
fenates,  the  Sabine  women  obtained  honourable  diftindtions 
and  privileges ; — every  one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to 
them  ; all  immodeft  difcourfes  were  prohibited  in  their  pre- 


lence  ; no  indecent  objects  were  to  be  prefented  to  their 
fight ; in  capital  caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  ordinary  judges ; and  their  children  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  “ bulla  aurea,”  or  golden  bull,  hanging 
from  their  necks,  and  a particular  robe,  “ praetexta,”  with 
a purple  border,  to  diffinguifh  them  from  the  vulgar.  The 
union  of  the  two  nations  foon  produced  a mixture  of  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  religion.  The  Sabines  adopted  the  Ro- 
man gods,  and  the  Romans  worfhipped  indifcriminately  thofe 
of  the  Sabines.  They  unanimoufly  inftituted  the  festival, 
called  “ Matronalia,”  in  memory  of  the  peace  concluded  by 
the  mediation  of  the  women.  Four  thoufana  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cameria,  a city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
were  tranfplanted  hither,  and  a colony  fent  from  hence  to 
Cameria.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  U.C.  14,  a plague,  fucceeded  by  a famine, 
broke  out  at  Rome  ; and  in  this  feafon  of  diftrefs,  the  Ca- 
merini  made  an  attempt  to  Ihake  off  the  yoke  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  them  after  the  conqueft  of  their  city, 
and  laid  wafte  the  Roman  territory.  The  war,  however, 
terminated  favourably,  and  Romulus  procured  the  honour 
of  a third  triumph.  Upon  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
during  the  fucceeding  interregnum,  the  Sabines  contended 
that  the  next  king  ihould  be  chofen  out  of  their  nation : 
but  the  contention  was  terminated  by  an  agreement,  that 
the  Romans  Ihould  choofe  the  king,  but  be  obliged  to  eledt 
a Sabine.  Accordingly  Numa,  a Sabine  philofopher,  was 
eledted.  Under  the  fucceeding  reigns  of  Tullus  Hoffilius, 
Ancus  Martius,  and  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  had  frequent  contefts ; but  at  length  the  latter  were 
obliged,  after  feveral  defeats,  to  fubmit  to  Tarquin,  who 
having  treated  them  favourably,  and  taken  poffefiion  of  their 
country,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  Tarquin  II.,  fur- 
named  the  Proud,  made  the  whole  Sabine  nation  tributary. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  Sabines  fucceffively  invaded  the 
Roman  territories,  and  were  repeatedly  defeated ; but  it 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  recite  the  various  engagements 
which  took  place  between  the  contending  parties,  and  their 
difaftrous  termination  to  the  Sabines.  At  length  the  con- 
queft of  Samnium,  which  took  place  in  the  year  U.C.  467, 
B.C.  281,  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Sa- 
bines, whofe  confederacy  with  Rome  was  as  ancient  as  the 
city  itfelf ; but  who,  notwithftanding  their  alliance  with  the 
republic,  had  joined  the  Samnites.  (See  Samnites.  ) It  is, 
therefore,  needlefs  to  purfue  their  hiftory  any  farther.  We 
may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
Sabines,  if  we  advert  to  the  charadter  given  of  them  by 
Cicero,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Roman  republic,  who  calls  them 
“ robur  reipublicae,”  the  ftrength  or  ftay  of  the  republic. 
Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  ix.  x. 

SABINIANS,  in  Ancient  Hiftory.  See  Procalians. 

SABINITES  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hiftory , a name  given 
to  a ftone  in  which  are  preferved  the  leaves  of  the  common 
favin. 

SABl'NUS,  m Biography,  an  Arian  hiftorian,  who  flou- 
riftied,  according  to  Cave,  in  the  year  425  ; but  according  to 
Tillemont,  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Valens,  and,  as  Fabricius 
fays,  under  Valens  and  Gratian.  Socrates  informs  us,  that 
he  was  bilhop  of  the  Macedonians  at  Heradea  in  Thrace ; 
and  he  calls  him  a leader  of  the  Macedonian  fedt,  and  a 
Semi-Arian.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  Councils,  beginning 
with  that  at  Nice.  The  title  of  his  book  feems  to  have 
been  “ A Colledtion  of  Synods,  or  of  the  Acts  of  Synods.” 
He  furnifhed  fome  materials  of  which  Socrates  availed  him- 
felf,  though  he  often  complains  of  his  partiality.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  iv. 
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Sabinus,  Julius,  a Gaulifh  noble,  remarkable  for  his 
adventures,  was  a native  of  the  diftritt  of  the  Lingones, 
the  modern  Langres.  He  claimed  to  be  a defcendant  of 
Julius  Caefar,  who,  when  in  Gaul,  was  faid  to  have  had  an 
intrigue  with  his  grand-mother.  In  the  tumultuous  ftate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  during  the  conteft  between  Vef- 
pafian  and  Vitellius,  A.D.  70,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro- 
claimed Caefar,  and  led  a band  of  his  countrymen  into  the 
territory  of  the  Sequani.  They  were  oppofed  and  routed 
by  thefe  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  Sabinus  fled  to  a villa  of 
his  own,  where  he  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  avoid  public 
punifliment  by  a voluntary  death  ; he  accordingly  aflembled 
his  domefties,  and  after  thanking  them  for  their  faithful 
fervices,  he  difmiffed  them  all,  except  two  freedmen,  on 
whom  he  could  depend ; thefe  he  entrufted  with  his  fecret. 
He  then  withdrew  into  a fubterraneous  cavern,  the  entrance 
of  which  was  known  only  to  them ; they  fet  fire  to  the 
houfe,  which  was  totally  confumed,  ferving,  as  it  was  ima- 
gined, for  a funeral  pile  to  the  remains  of  their  matter.  Sa- 
binus had  a wife,  named  Eponina,  the  object  of  his  tendered; 
affeftion,  but  whom  he  did  not  entrutt  with  his  plan.  She 
believing  that  he  was  a&ually  burnt  to  afhes,  patted  three 
days  without  food,  meaning  to  follow  her  hufband,  when 
Sabinus  fent  one  of  his  freedmen  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
fadl.  She  now  continued  the  appearance  of  grief,  and 
in  the  fecrecy  of  night  paid  him  occafional  vifits  in  his  cave. 
At  length  fhe  took  him  to  her  own  refidence,  but  the  dread 
of  difcovery  induced  him  to  take  refuge  again  in  the  cave, 
where  Eponina  vifited  him  almoft  daily  for  nine  years.  She 
even  bore  twins  to  her  hufband,  and  nurfed  them  in  her 
dark  retreat.  They  were,  however,  difcovered,  dragged 
out  of  the  place  of  their  concealment,  carried  to  Rome,  and 
brought  before  Vefpafian.  Unmoved  by  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  Eponina,  and  by  the  attesting  narrative  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  pair,  he  ordered 
Sabinus  to  execution.  His  wife  was  now  no  longer  the 
humble  fuppliant,  fhe  nobly  reproached  the  hard-hearted 
emperor  with  his  cruelty,  and  bore  her  lofs  with  the  fame 
firmnefs  which  fhe  had  (hewn  in  performing  her  conjugal  and 
maternal  duties. 

Sabinus,  Georoe,  was  born  in  the  Marche  of  Branden- 
burg. His  family  name  was  Schalter,  which,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  time,  he  changed  for  the  above  Latin  ap- 
pellation. At  the  age  of  15  he  was  fent  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Melantthon,  from  whom 
he  received  daily  inftruftion.  By  the  advice  of  that  learned 
man  he  cultivated  his  tafte  for  Latin  poetry,  and  before  he 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  he  publifhed  a poem, 
entitled  “ Res  Geftae  Caefarum  Germanicbrum,”  which  gave 
him  a high  reputation  among,  the  fcholars  of  Germany,  and 
even  procured  him  the  patronage  of  feveral  of  its  princes. 
He  then  vifited  Italy,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Bembo,  Contareni,  and  other  men  of  eminence.  After  his 
return,  he  was  nominated  by  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg 
profeffor  of  belles-lettres  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
afterwards  redlor  of  the  new  univerfity  of  Konigfberg.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor  Melanfthon.  The 
eleftor  at  length  railed  him  to  the  high  office  of  a coun- 
fellor,  and  employed  him  in  various  embafiies  and  negocia- 
tions,  in  which  he  difpiayed  equal  eloquence  and  political 
Ikill.  In  1540  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
at  the  diet  of  Ratiibon.  He  died  in  1560.  In  his  youth 
he  had  acquired  irregular,  not  to  fay  licentious,  habits,  but 
he  was  afterwards  diftinguifhed  for  virtue  and  folid  piety. 
His  colleftion  of  Latin  poems  was  firft  publifhed  at  Leipfic 
in  1558,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  them  was  given  in  1597. 


He  publifhed  l’ome  Latin  letters,  and  an  elementary  work 
on  the  art  of  writing  verfe  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  an  excellent  manual  for  young 
perfons  in  their  ftudies. 

SABIO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mela ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brefcia. 

SABIONCELLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua. — Alfo,  a penin- 
fula  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  ftate  of  Ragufa,  which  runs  a con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  Adriatic,  having  the  iflands  of  Cur- 
zolo  and  Meleda  on  the  S.  and  the  ifland  of  Lefma  on  the 
N.,  all  feparated  by  a narrow  channel ; 45  miles  N.W.  of 
Ragufa.  N.  lat.  430  15'.  E.  long.  170  40'. 

SABIONETTA,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a 
fmall  principality,  on  the  borders  of  Mantua  and  Cremona. 
The  town  has  a ftrong  citadel,  and  the  principality  contains 
a few  villages  and  towns ; 19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mantua. 

SABLAT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pracha- 
titz  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Prachatitz. 

SABLE,  IJle  de,  or  of  Sand , an  ifland  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean,  diftinguifhed,  as  the  name  imports,  by  milk- 
white  hills  of  fand  in  a fugar-loaf  form,  intermixed  with 
tranfparent  ftones,  fome  of  which  rife  146  feet  above  the 
fea.  The  ifland  is  narrow,  of  the  fhape  of  a bow,  about 
30  miles  in  compafs,  having  a fand-bank  at  each  end,  and  in 
the  middle  a lake  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  befides  other 
ponds  of  frefti  water.  It  produces  junipers,  blue-berries, 
and  cranberries,  and  fome  grafs  and  vetches,  which  ferve  to 
fupport  a few  horfes,  cows,  and  hogs.  Its  fand-hills  may 
be  feen  in  clear  weather  at  the  diftance  of  24  miles ; 90  miles 
S.E.  of  Cape  Breton.  N.  lat.  440  15'.  W.  long.  590  50'. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  E.  of  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  difcovered  in  1722,  by  a French  veffel  called 
La  Diane.  S.  lat.  15 0 55' . E.  long.  540  5'. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland,  called  “ St.  Paul,”  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  S.  lat.  o° 
25'.  W.  long.  1 8°  3 if. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  St.  John’s  lake,  N.  lat.  490  38'.  W.  long.  720  34'. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  North  America,  which  -runs  into  lake 
Erie,  N.  lat.  420  17'.  W.  long.  83°. — Alfo,  two  rivers, 
called  “ Great”  and  “ Little,”  difeharging  themfelves  from 
the  W.  fide  into  lake  Champlain.  The  former  is  not  far 
from  the  Seranac,  and  is  fcarcely  60  yards  wide ; and  it  has 
feveral  remarkable  falls.  The  whole  defeent  of  the  water 
is  about  200  feet,  in  feveral  pitches,  the  greateft  of  which 
is  40  feet  perpendicular,  and  at  its  foot  the  water  is  unfa- 
thomable. The  ftream  is  confined  by  high  rocks  on  either 
fide,  and  the  banks  are  at  lealt  as  many  feet  high. 

Saei.e,  Cape,  a cape  on  the.  S.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia. 
N.  lat.  43°  32'.  W.  long.  65°  40'. — Alfo,  the  S.  point  of 
Eaft  Florida.  N.  lat.  240  57'.  W.  long.  8l°  49'. 

Sable  Point,  lies  on  the  W.  fide  of  Newfoundland.  N. 
lat.  50°  24'.  W.  long.  570  35'. 

Sable,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  on  the  Sarte ; 
27  miles  S.W.  of  Le  Mans.  N.  lat.  470  5P.  W.  long. 
o°  15'. 

Sable,  in  Heraldry,  the  black  colour  in  the  arms  of 
gentlemen. 

The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  little  animal  called  fable , 
which  is  of  a black  colour. 

In  thofe  of  nobility,  it  is  called  diamond ; and  in  the  coats 
of  fovereign  princes,  Saturn. 

It  is  expreffed  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal hatches  drawn  acrofs  each  other. 

Sable,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  animal  whofe  fur  is 
fo  much  valued,  and  fold  under  the  fame  name.  It  is  a 
*7  creature 
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creature  of  the  weafel  kind,  and  called  by  authors  Mustela 
Zibellina ; which  fee. 

Saele  Moufe.  See  Mouse,  and  Mus  Lemnus. 

SABLES,  Riviere  aux , in  Geography,  a river  of  North 
America,  which  runs  into  the  S.  of  lake  Huron,  S.  of  the 
Highlands  and  E.  to  the  part  where  the  waters  of  that  lake 
defcend  into  the  river  St.  Clair. 

Sables  d'Olonne,  Les,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  hav- 
ing a fmall  harbour ; 45  miles  S.  of  Nantes.  The  place 
contains  5168,  and  the  canton  8688  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  235  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

SABLE  STAN,  a mountainous  and  well-watered  ftate 
or  diftridc  of  the  province  of  Seiftan  or  Segeltan  in  Perfia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hindooitan  ; bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  Khorafan,  and  on  the  E.  by  Candahar.  Its  capital  is 
Boil. 

SABLOTOW,  or  Zablotow,  a town  of  Auftrian  Po- 
land ; 10  miles  W.  of  Snyatin. 

SABOE,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Mahmora. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  W.  coait  of  the  Hand 
of  Gilolo.  N.  lat.  i°  6'.  E.  long.  1270  21'. 

SABOGIR,  a fmall  Hand  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  150 
to'.  E.  long.  420  30'. 

SABON,  an  Hand  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of 
Malacca,  of  a triangular  figure,  about  24  miles  in  circuit : 
feparated  from  Sumatra  by  a navigable  channel,  called  the 
“ Straits  of  Sabon.”  N.  lat.  o°  42'.  E.  long.  io3°2i'. 

SABONGO,  a town  and  capital  of  the  Hand  of 
Bachian. 

SABOR,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the 
D uero,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

Sabor  am  Hammer , a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Glogau  ; 24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gros  Glogau.  N.  lat. 
520.  E.  long.  1 50  46'. 

SABOTA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 20  miles 
E.  of  Lenczicz. 

SABRACJE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Quintus  Curtius  reprefents  them 
as  a very  powerful  republican  nation  ; and  he  reports,  that 
they  armed  6o,oco  foot  and  6000  horfe,  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  that  as  foon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  Macedonians,  they  took  them  for  an  army  of 
gods,  and  immediately  fubmitted. 

SxkBllAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkellan,  on  the 
Sir  ; 1 15  miles  W.  of  Taraz. 

SABRAO,  an  Hand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  100 
miles  in  circumference,  feparated  from  the  E.  coaft  of  the 
Hand  of  Flores  by  a narrow  channel,  called  the  “ Strait  of 
Flores.”  S.  lat.  8°  8'.  E.  long.  1230  20'. 

SAB RATA  , or  Sabraata  Colonia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a maritime  town,  and  Roman  colony,  in  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Tripoli.  Ptolemy. 

SABRE,  formed  from  the  German  fabel,  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  of  the  Sclavonic  fabla,  a fivord,  or  hanger,  a kind 
of  cutting  fword,  or  feimitar,  having  a very  broad,  heavy 
blade  ; thick  at  the  back  ; and  a little  crooked  towards  the 
point. 

The  Turks  are  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the  fabre,  which 
is  the  weapon  they  ordinarily  wear  by  their  fide,  &c.  With 
this,  it  is  faid,  they  can  cleave  a man  quite  down  at  a fmgle 
ftroke.  Damafcus  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufatture 
of  fabres.  See  Damascus. 

SABRES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriit  of  Mont-de-Marfan  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tartas.  The  place  contains  1808,  and  the  canton  4836 
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inhabitants,  ou  a territory  of  590  kiliometres,  in  feven 
communes. 

SABRIDGEWORTH.  See  Sawbridgeworth. 

SAB  RON,  a river  of  Syria,  which  rifes  in  mount 
Taurus,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Antioch. 

SABS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; nine 
miles  N.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

SABU,  or  Saboe,  a diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coail,  about  five  mile6  in  extent  on  the  coait,  and  ten  inland. 
It  begins  at  the  foot  of  mount  Daniftein,  and  ends  within 
a mile  or  two  of  Mawri,  or  Mawerri,  there  joining  the 
kingdom  of  Fantin  ; its  boundaries  being  the  fea,  and  the 
countries  of  Atti  and  Fetu  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  Sabu 
produces  an  aftonilhing  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
yams,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits ; befides 
palm  oil,  with  which  it  fupplies  the  country  of  Akra  and 
Axim.  The  natives  are  reckoned  the  moft  indultriou* 
people  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  being  perpetually  employed  in 
tilling  the  earth,  fifhing,  or  trading  with  the  Europeans,  or 
Akanefe,  a nation  that  exchanges  gold  for  the  fifh  and  fruits 
of  Sabu.  The  Sabuans  have  been  always  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  their  enemies,  chiefly  the  negroes  of  Atti  and 
Akana  ; but  they  have  amply  compenfated  this  deficiency 
by  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  in  which  they  were  expert. 

The  city  of  Sabu,  where  the  king  refides,  is  dillant  about 
two  leagues  from  the  coaft  ; it  is  long  and  populous,  fituated 
N.E.  of  Mawri,  which  is  a town  half  a mile  from  Congo, 
the  property  of  the  king  of  Sabu,  and  which  chiefly  trades 
in  crude  gold-duft,  by  means  of  canoes,  which  arrive  daily 
from  all  the  fea-port  towns. 

SABU  GAL,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Alfayates. 

SABUGOSA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; feven  miles  S.W.  of  Vifeu. 

SA-BULAGH,  q.  f.  the  Cold  Stream,  a town  and 
diftrict  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  or  Aider- 
beitzan,  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of  lake  Urumea,  12  fur- 
fungs  from  Maraga,  poffefled  by  the  Kurdilh  tribe  of 
Meckree.  The  city  of  Maraga  (which  fee)  is  probably 
the  “ Gamarga”  of  Diodorus ; it  is  well  built,  has  a fpa- 
cious  bazar,  and  is  encompaffed  with  a high  wall.  Its 
fituation  is  pleafant,  in  a low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
well  cultivated  plain,  opening  to  the  lake  from  which  Maraga 
is  diftant  nine  or  ten  miles.  The  gardens  and  plantations 
are  watered  by  canals,  drawn  from  a fmall  river,  over  which 
are  two  bridges,  erefted  800  years  ago.  The  town  has  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Turkilh  tribe  of  Mukudum, 
under  their  chief  Ahmed  Khan.  It  has  a glafs  manufactory, 
and  a very  handfome  public  bath,  together  with  feveral  curious 
old  tombs,  particularly  that  of  Holaku,  who  refided  in  this 
town,  and  built  an  obfervatory,  on  the  top  of  an  adjacent 
mountain,  for  his  friend,  Naler  a Deen,  the  moft  famous 
altronomer  of  his  time,  who  here  formed  thofe  tables  known 
by  his  name.  Near  the  fpot  where  the  obfervatory  flood, 
is  a cave,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  41  feet  long,  and  16  broad  ; 
and  near  the  cave  are  two  elevated  altars,  not  unlike  the 
Priapus  of  the  Indian  temples.  Kinneir’s  Memoir  of  the 
Perfian  Empire,  p.  156. 

SABULOUS,  in  Hujbandry,  a term  applied  to  a gritty 
or  fandy  kind  of  matter  or  foil  in  fome  cafes.  See  Soil. 

SABULY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chitpour. 

SABUN,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Vich, 
N.  lat.  61®  45'.  E.  long.  8o°  14'. 

SABUR,  a dittrift  of  Perfia,  in  the  W.  part  of  Chu-  - 
fiftan,  or  Kuzittan. 

SABURRJE,  Grits,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of 
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a genus  of  foflils  found  in  form  of  powder,  and  ufually  con- 
founded among  the  fands,  and  called  by  the  fame  name. 
Thefe  are  not  compofed,  like  the  genuine  fands,  of  pure 
natural  concretions,  but  are  irregular  particles,  feeming  to 
have  been  the  fragments  of  other  large  bodies.  They  are 
not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by  water,  but  retain  their 
figure  in  it,  and  do  not  cohere  by  means  of  it  into  a mafs. 
They  are  often  very  opaque,  and  in  many  of  the  fpecies  will 
ferment  with  acids,  and  are  often  fouled  with  heterogene 
particles,  taking  in  the  coarfer,  {tony,  mineral,  and  me- 
talline particles,  and  are,  according  to  their  colour,  divided 
into  feveral  kinds.  Thefe  faburrae  are  white,  yellow,  and 
black,  of  different  fpecies,  according  to  Hill.  See  Grit- 
stone. 

SABUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia,  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ; on  the 
route  from  Sacala  to  Melitene,  between  Teucilaand  Dafcofa, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SABUTiE  Terra,  a country  of  Afia,  in  the  environs 
of  the  Indus. 

SABY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smalandj  26  miles  N.E.  of  Jonkoping. 

SAC,  a river  of  Africa,  which  lifes  in  the  fettlement  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  runs  into  Orange  river,  about 
go  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Sac,  or  Sak,  Saca,  or  Sacha,  in  Law,  an  ancient  privi- 
lege which  a lord  of  a manor  claims  in  his  court,  of  holding 
plea  in  caufes  of  debate  arifing  from  his  tenants  and  vaffals, 
and  of  impofingand  levying  fines  and  amercements  touching 
the  fame. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  fac,  and  literally  fignifies  caufe,  con- 
tejl,  &c. 

Raftal  defines  fac  by  the  forfeiture  or  amercement  itfelf. 

Sac,  Cul-de.  See  Cu L-de-fac. 

SACA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  beautiful  wild  cat,  found 
in  Madagafcar. 

SACABURGH,  Sacabere,  or  Sakebere,  in  our  Old 
Writers,  one  that  iS  robbed,  or  by  theft  deprived  of  his 
money  or  goods,  and  puts  in  furety  (o  profecute  the  thief 
with  frefh  fuit ; according  to  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
and  Briton,  cap.  15.  & 29,  with  whom  agrees  Brafton, 
(lib.  iii.  tradl.  2.  cap.  32.  n.  2.)  “ Furtum  vero  mani- 
feftum  eft,  ubi  latro  deprehenfus  fit  feifitus  de  aliquo 
latrocinio,  fcil.  Honhabend  et  Backberend  et  infecutus 
fuerit  per  aliquem  cujus  res  ilia  fuerit,  qui  dicitur  faca- 
burh,  & c.” 

The  word  may  come  from  the  Saxon  fac  or  facca,  i.  e.  Its, 
taufa,  profecutio,  and  burh,  pignus,  hoc  ejl  furti  fymbolum. 

But  fir  Edward  Coke  fays,  facabere,  or  fakebere,  is  de- 
rived from  fac,  and  here,  that  is,  he  that  did  bear  the  bag. 
8 Inft.  fol.  69. 

saca:,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited  a 
territory  S.  of  Babylon,  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  or  the  country  fituated  along  the  confines  of 
thefe  two  rivers.  ( See  the  third  book  of  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenophon.)  Thefe  people  were  powerful  enemies  of 
the  king  of  Affyria.  Cyrus  made  an  alliance  with  them  in 
his  enterprife  againft  the  Affyrians,  and  they  furnifhed  him 
with  a body  of  10,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry;  and 
having  become  matter  of  the  garrifons  by  which  the  Affyrians 
defended  their  frontier,  he  transferred  them  to  his  new  allies, 
who  placed  in  them  garrifons  compofed  of  Sacae,  Cadufians, 
and  Hyrcanians,  all  of  whom  had  an  equal  intereft  in  pre- 
ferring them,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territories.  The 
Sacse  were  originally  a nation  of  Scythians,  eftablifhed  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river  Jaxartes  in  the  Greater  Scythia  ; 
this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  all  the  ancient  geo- 


graphers; and  the  Perfians  attributed  the  general  name  of 
Sacae  to  the  people,  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Scythians. 
Thefe  Sacae  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  Sogdiana,  the 
country  that  lay  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  patted  the  Oxus,  and  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  Margiana,  and  they  were  denominated  Amyrgian 
Scythians,  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  territory  along  the 
river  Margus  or  Morgus,  according  to  Herodotus.  Strabo 
(1.  xvi. ) fays,  that  the  Paraetaci  had  preferved  the  name  of 
Sacas  in  the  Elymaide  territory,  and  that  they  had  given  it 
to  a canton  of  Sufiana,  named  Sagapena.  From  the  time 
of  Strabo,  they  celebrated  at  Zela,  a town  of  Pontus,  a 
feall  under  the  name  of  Sacasa,  in  commemoration  of  the 
advantage  which  the  people  of  the  country  had  obtained 
over  the  Sscas. 

Sacaj,  a name  alfo  given  to  a people  of  Thrace,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas. 

SACAA,  Zaxaia,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  which  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  and  other  Orientals,  held  annually  in  honour  of 
the  deity  Anaitis. 

The  Sacasa  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Saturnalia  were  at 
Rome,  viz.  a feaft  for  the  flaves.  One  of  the  ceremonials 
of  which  was  to  choofe  a prifoner  condemned  to  death,  and 
allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gratifications  he  would  wifh, 
before  he  were  carried  to  execution. 

SACAHUCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Champeton ; 32  miles  S. 
of  Campechy. 

SACALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  India,  E.  of 
the  river  Indus,  and  at  a fmall  dittance  from  its  mouths. 
Arrian. 

SACALBINA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia. Ptolemy. 

SACAPENA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater 
Armenia.  Ptol. 

SACAROIDE,  in  Mineralogy,  a term  introduced  from 
the  French  to  denote  the  fine  granular  texture  of  fome  lime- 
ftone  refembling  that  of  loaf  fugar. 

SACASINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia  and  Albania,  extending  as  far  as  the 
river  Cyrus.  Strabo. 

SACATECOLUCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Guatimala  ; 4c  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Sal- 
vador. 

SACATEPEC,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala;  25  miles  N.E.  of  Guatimala. 

SACATlA  CiviTAS,'in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and 
port  of  Arabia  Felix,  upon  the  Red  fea,  in  the  country  of 
Elizares. 

SACATULA,  in  Geography.  See  Zacatula. 

SACBUT,  Saquebute,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind  ; being  a kind  of  trumpet,  though  different  from 
the  common  trumpet  both  in  form  and  fize. 

The  faebut  is  very  fit  for  playing  bafs  ; and  is  contrived 
fo  as  to  be  drawn  out  or  fhortened,  according  to  the  gravity 
or  acutenefs  of  the  tones.  The  Italians  call  it  trombone,  the 
Latins  tuba  dudilis. 

It  takes  afunder  into  four  pieces,  or  branches ; and  hath 
frequently  a wreath  in  the  middle ; which  is  the  fame  tube 
only  twitted  twice,  or  making  two  circles  in  the  middle 
of  the  inftrument ; by  which  means,  it  is  brought  down 
one-fourth  lower  than  its  natural  tone.  It  has  alfo  two 
pieces  or  branches  on  the  infide,  which  do  not  appear, 
except  when  drawn  out  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  and 
which  lengthen  it  to  the  degree  requifite  to  hit  the  tone 
required. 

The  faebut  is  ufually  eight  feet  long,  without  being 
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drawn  out,  or  without  reckoning  the  circles.  When  ex- 
tended to  its  full  length,  it  is  ufually  fifteen  feet.  The 
wrpath  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  It  ferves 
as  bafs  in  all  concerts  of  wind  mufic. 

There  are  facbuts  of  different  fizes,  ferving  to  execute 
different  parts ; particularly  a fmall  one,  called  by  the 
Italians  trombone  picciolo ; and  by  the  Germans,  chine  alt 
pofaune , proper  for  a counter-tenor.  The  part  afiigned 
it  is  ufually  called  trombone  primo,  or  1°.  There  is  another 
large  kind,  called  trombone  maggiore , which  may  ferve  as 
a tenor,  its  part  is  ufually  called  trombone fecondo,  or  II0 
or  2°.  There  is  a third  ftill  bigger,  called  trombone  grojjo  ; 
its  part  is  called  trombone  teredo,  or  III0  or  30.  Laftly, 
there  is  another,  which  exceeds  all  the  reft,  and  which  is 
much  heard  in  the  mufic,  efpecia’iy  in  the  bafs  ; its  part  is 
called  trombone  quarto , or  IV0  or  eto,  or  fimply  trombone. 
It  has  ufually  the  key  of  F,  ut,  fa,  on  the  fourth  line  ; 
though  frequently  alfo  on  the  fifth  line  from  the  top,  on 
account  of  the  gravity  or  depth  of  the  founds. 

SACCA,  Xacca,  or  Sciacca,  in  Geography , a fea-port 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  on  the  fouth 
coal!  ; anciently  called  “ Thermae  Selinuntiae,”  on  account 
of  fome  celebrated  bath9  near  the  town,  faid  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Dmdalus.  Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe, 
Was  the  fon  of  a potter  in  this  town  ; and  there  are  ftill  in- 
genious potters  in  this  place,  who  manufacture  beautiful 
vafes ; 27  miles  S.E.  of  Mazara.  N.  lat.  370  34'.  E. 
long.  1 2°  53'. 

SACCADE,  in  the  Manege,  a jerk  or  violent  check 
which  the  rider  gives  his  horfe,  by  drawing  both  the  reins 
very  fuddenly  ; it  is  ufed  when  the  horfe  bears  too  heavy  on 
the  hand,  ' or  obftinately  arms  himfelf. 

The  faccade  is  a kind  of  correction  rarely  to  be  ufed ; 
for  fear  of  fpoiling  the  horfe’s  mouth. 

SACCaEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  E.  of  Batanea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trachonitis. 
Ptolemy. 

SACCAI,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifiand  of  Niphon,  which  is  large,  populous,  and  well  for- 
tified ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Meaco.  N.  lat.  340  14'.  E.  long. 
136°  40'. 

SACCAR  el  Prelii,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  defart  of 
Jazira,  on  the  Euphrates  ; 10  miles  below  El  Deir. 

SACCARA,  a town  of  Egypt,  famous  for  the  pyramids 
in  its  vicinity;  and  for  the  mummies  of  men  and  animals  that 
are  prefcrved  in  its  valt  catacombs. 

SACCA RII,  among  the  Romans,  were  a company  or 
fraternity  of  porters,  who  had  the  foie  privilege  to  carry  all 
goods  from  the  harbour  to  the  warehoufes,  none  being 
allowed  to  employ  their  own  flaves,  and  much  lefs  thofe  of 
others,  for  that  purpofe. 

S ACC  AT  A,  in  Commerce,  a land  meafure  in  Italy.  At 
Florence  a faccata  of  land  contains  10  ftajole,  or  660  fquare 
perches,  anfwering  to  5940  Englifh  fquare  yards,  or  1 acre 
and  36  perches  Englifh.  Accordingly,  8.15  faccata  are 
equal  to  10  Engliih  acres,  and  81.48  ftajole  = 10  acres, 
and  each  ftajole  = 594  Englilh  fquare  y ards. 

SACCELIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  publiftied  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland  in  the  third  fafciculus  of  their  Plantes 
equinoxiales.  The  name  is  derived  from  facculus,  a little  bag  ; 
and  alludes  to  the  pouch-like  appearance  of  the  calyx.  De 
Theis.  * 

SACCER.  See  Saker. 

SACCHARATE,  Sub-sAccharate,  and  Super-fac~ 
charate  of  lead,  in  Chemiflry,  terms  introduced  into  the  che- 
mical nomenclature  by  Dr.  Berzelius,  profeffor  of  chemiftry 
at  Stockholm,  to  denote  combinations  of  fugar  with  oxvdof 
lead,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  faturation. 


SACCHARINE,  a term  applied  to  fuch  fubftauces  as 
contain  fugar.  The  matters  in  which  this  fubftaiice  is 
abundant,  are,  in  general,  highly  nutritious  and  ufeful  in 
the  fattening  of  animals.  See  Sugar. 

This  principle  would  feem  to  exift  in  many  different  ftates 
in  the  different  vegetable  plants,  roots,  feeds,  and  other 
fubttances,  that  are  made  ufe  of  as  the  food  of  live-ftock  of 
different  kinds. 

Saccharine  Matter,  in  Agriculture,  the  fweet  fubftance 
found  in  many  forts  of  plants  and  fruits  ; and  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fugar-cane,  for  different  economical  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  a material  that  is  found  to  afford  much  nourifh- 
ment  to  diff-'-ent  forts  of  live-ftock,  in  its  ftate  of  combi- 
nation in  various  kinds  of  vegetable  productions,  as  thofe 
plants  that  contain  it  in  a large  proportion,  are  moftly  found 
highly  beneficial  in  that  application,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  and  many  plants  of  the  grafs  kind. 
How  far  the  procefs  of  fattening  animals  may  depend  upon 
this  property,  has  not  yet  been  fhewn  by  any  fatisfa&ory 
experiments,  but  it  would  feem  to  be  in  fome  meafure  con- 
nected with  it. 

Befides,  there  is  a faccharine  procefs  taking  place  in  the 
germination  or  fprouting  of  feeds,  by  which  faccharine 
matter  is  elaborated,  and  evolved,  probably  for  the  fupport 
of  the  young  plant  until  it  has  eltaSlifhed  itfelf  firmly  in  the 
foil  by  means  of  its  roots.  In  the  well  known  operation 
of  malting  there  is  alfo  a confiderable  evolution  of 
faccharine  matter,  which  probably  ferves  to  give  the 
liquor  a body  as  well  as  ftrength,  and  by  that  means 
renders  it  more  nutritious.  In  many  other  cafes  the  for- 
mation of  faccharine  matter  is  likewife  equally  evident. 
It  alfo  exifts  in  large  proportions  in  the  fap  juice  of  many 
vegetables. 

Chemiftry  has  fhewn  that  different  roots,  feeds,  and  plants 
contain  very  different  quantities  of  faccharine  matter.  In 
the  trials  of  fir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  common  turnip  was 
found  to  afford  in  a thoufand  parts  of  the  root,  thirty-four 
of  faccharine  matter  ; the  fame  number  of  parts  in  the  root 
of  the  common  orange  carrot,  produced  ninety-five  parts  of 
faccharine  matter;  in  the  root  of  the  white  or  Walcheren 
carrot,  the  fame  number  of  parts  yielded  ninety-eight 
of  this  matter,  and  the  fame  proportion  of  parts  in  the 
root  of  the  common  parfnip,  gave  ninety  of  faccharine 
matter. 

In  grains  of  the  barley  and  oat  kind  the  quantity  or  pro- 
portion of  faccharine  matter  is  lefs,  as  from  two  to  feven,  or 
rather  more  ; but  the  prefence  of  it  in  the  former  fort  of  grain 
is  probably  the  reafon  why  it  is  the  more  fuitable  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  being  converted  into  malt  than  any  other  fort.  The 
feeding  property  of  the  meal  likewife  probably  depends 
upon  this.  Peas  in  a thoufand  parts  contain  twenty-two  of 
faccharine  master.  Saccharine  matter  alfo  exifts  in  the  nec- 
taries and  other  parts  of  flowers  in  large  proportions,  as  well 
as  in  molt  forts  of  fruits. 

In  plants  of  the  grafs  kind  there  has  been  afeertained  to 
be  the  largeft  quantity  of  faccharine  matter,  in  proportion 
to  the  other  conftituent  parts  or  matters,  when  the  crops 
were  mown  or  cut  down  about  the  period  of  their  producing 
their  flowers.  In  a hundred  parts  of  the  foluble  matter  of 
fome,  as  the  round-headed  cock’s-foot  grafs,  the  above  expe- 
rimenter found,  when  taken  from  the  grafs  cut  at  this  time, 
eighteen  parts  of  faccharine  matter  ; while  the  fame  quantity 
of  the  fame  matter  taken  from  the  feed  crop,  only  afforded 
nine ; and  that  of  the  fame  proportion  of  the  after-math 
crop  not  more  than  ele.ven.  See  Dactylis. 

This  fort  of  foluble  matter,  when  taken  from  fome  kinds  of 
grades,  alfo  affords  it  in  remarkably  large  quantities,  as  that 
taken  from  the  upright  fea  Lyme  grafs,  in  which  the  faccha- 
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rine  matter  contained  is  more  than  one-third  of  its  weight. 
And  the  fame  matter  taken  from  the  feed  crop  of  the 
meadow  cat’s-tail  grafs  feems  to  yield  more  faccharine  matter 
than  any  of  the  poa  or  feftuca  forts.  See  Elymus,  and 
Phleum. 

It  is  fuggefted  as  clear,  from  the  chemical  principles  of 
the  nature  of  germination,  by  the  above  writer,  that  in  the 
procefs  of  converting  barley  into  malt,  that  operation  fhould 
be  carried  on  no  further  than  merely  to  produce  the  fprouting 
or  fpiring  of  the  radicle  or  root  part  of  the  grain,  but  be 
immediately  checked  or  flopped  as  foon  as  this  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a diftinft  manner ; as,  if  it  be  pulhed  forward  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  the  perfett  developement  of 
the  radicle  and  the  plume,  a confiderable  quantity  of  fac- 
charine matter  will  have  been  confumed  in  producing  their 
expanfion,  and  there  will  be  lefs  fpirit  formed  in  fermentation 
or  produced  in  diftillation.  In  (hort,  an  inferior  malt  will 
be  afforded.  As  this  is  a matter  of  fome  confequence,  he 
made  an  experiment  in  relation  to  it.  He  afcertained,  by 
means  of  the  aftion  of  alcohol,  the  relative  proportions  of 
faccharine  matter  in  two  equal  quantities  of  the  fame  barley  : 
in  one  of  which  the  fprouting  had  been  carried  fo  far  as  to 
protrude  the  radicle  to  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
grain  in  moll  of  the  fpecimens,  and  in  the  other  of  which 
it  had  been  checked  before  the  fame  part  was  advanced  a 
line  in  length  : the  quantity  of  faccharine  matter  which  was 
afforded  by  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former,  was 
nearly  as  fix  to  five.  This  fets  the  practice  of  malting  in  a 
clear  point  of  view,  and  may  be  of  advantage  in  the  feeding 
of  animals  with  malted  fubftances.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  faccharine  matter  and  that  of  ffarch  are  capable  of 
being  changed  or  converted  into  each  other,  as  in  the  cafes 
of  the  ripening  of  grain  and  the  malting  of  barley  and  other 
matters.  And  the  fame  thing  probably  takes  place  with 
other  vegetable  fubftances. 

It  is  owing  to  the  faccharine  matter  which  is  formed  in 
the  cotyledons  of  plants  at  the  early  period  of  their  change 
into  feed  leaves,  that  they  become  fo  liable  to  be  attacked 
and  deftroyed  by  infedts  of  different  kinds.  Hence  they 
are,  for  the  moll  part,  apt  to  be  injured  in  this  way  in  the 
very  young  ftages  of  their  growth  and  appearance. 

SACCHAROMETER,  in  the  Arts,  an  inftrumeni  for 
afcertaining  the  value  of  worts,  and  the  ftrength  of  different 
kinds  of  malt-liquor.  The  name  fignifies  a meafurer  of 
fweetnefs,  and  the  inftrument  feems  to  depend  on  the  follow- 
ing principles.  The  water  employed  by  the  brewer  be- 
comes more  denfe,  that  is,  of  a greater  fpecific  gravity,  by 
the  addition  of  materials  extradled  by,  and  diffolved  in  it, 
and  thence,  in  fa&,  incorporated  with  it : the  operation  of 
boiling,  and  its  evaporation  in  the  fubfequent  cooling,  ftill 
augment  the  fpecific  gravity,  fo  that  when  it  is  fubmitted 
to  the  adtion  of  fermentation,  it  is  found  to  be  denfer  than 
at  any  other  period.  In  palling  through  this  natural  ope- 
ration, a remarkable  operation  takes  place.  The  fluid,  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  ferment,  begins  alfo  to  diminilh  in  its 
denfity,  and  as  the  fermentation  is  more  or  lefs  perfedf,  the 
fermentable  matter,  whofe  acceflion  has  been  traced  by  the 
incrcafe  of  denfity,  becomes  more  or  lefs  attenuated,  and  a 
fpirituous  fluid,  of  lefs  denfity  than  water,  is  produced  ; fo 
that  when  the  liquor  is  again  in  a ftate  of  reft,  it  is  fo  much 
fpecifically  lighter  than  it  was  before,  as  the  adtion  of  fer- 
mentation has  been  capable  of  attenuating  the  liquid  of  its 
acquired  denfity ; and  if  the  whole  were  affedled  in  like 
manner,  the  liquor  would  become  lighter,  or  of  lefs  fpecific 
gravity  than  water,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fpirit  produced 
from  the  fermentable  matter,  and  occupying  its  place,  would 
diminilh  the  denfity  of  the  water  in  fome  fort  of  proportion 
to  that  in  which  the  latter  was  increafed.  Such  is  the  ac- 


count given  of  the  faccharometer,  and  the  theory  of  it'3 
adlion.  On  this  fubjedt  it  has  been  alked  if  the  faccharo- 
meter is  an  inftrument  which  truly  indicates  the  ftrength  of 
malt -liquor  ; and  are  the  conftituents  of  malt  alwavs  dilfolved 
in  the  fame  proportions  to  each  other  ? becaufe  unlefs  this  be 
the  cafe,  there  can  be  but  little  dependence  placed  upon  it. 
To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  by  a very  modern  writer,  that 
the  faccharometer  indicates  corredtly  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  wort  before  it  begins  to  ferment.  The  value  of  the  beer 
or  ale,  fuppofing  the  procefs  properly  conduced,  always 
depends  upon  the  ftrength,  that  is,  the  fpecific  gravity,  be- 
caufe the  fame  fubftances  are  always  taken  up  from  good 
malt ; and  the  real  value  of  beer,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
market  price,  is  always  proportional  to  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  wort.  See  Hydrometer. 

Another  writer  on  the  fubjedl  (fee  Dr.  Thompfon’s 
Annals)  obferves,  that  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word Jlrength,  in  beer  or  ale,  the  faccharometer 
foretels  it  fufficiently  near  the  truth,  for fimilar  procelles  in 
the  fame  brewhoufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a fure  guide  for 
any  diflimilarity  in  the  mode  of  brewing,  or  of  drawing  the 
extradf  ; for  then  the  conftituents  of  malt  are  not  often  dif- 
folved in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  and  in  all  cafes 
the  extradts  are  fuperior  in  value  according  to  their  priority. 
For,  let  the  firft,  from  the  fame  parcel  of  malt,  be  reduced 
to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  laft,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
each  will  give  a beer  very  different  in  quality. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  increafes  during  fermentation,  as 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fermenting  fluid  diminilhes,  but 
in  what  ratio  no  corredl  experiments  have  as  yet  afcertained. 
The  term  defignated  Jlrength,  in  malt  liquors,  depends,  how- 
ever, on  many  inexplicable  circumftances.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  certain  that  the  common  faccharometer  does  not  give 
the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  a given  quantity  of 
wort,  it  fhews  merely  the  difference  of  weight  between  that 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  water. 

SACCHARUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Latin  word,  faid 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Sukkar,  which  De  Theis  is 
pleafed  to  give,  as  from  Forfkall,  Soule  ar,  though  the  latter 
has  it  as  above.  The  origin  of  this  word  is,  however,  to 
be  found  in  the  Hebrew  ; and  hence  the  Greeks  took  their 
£7Cix.x«p,  crxx^a. pi,  or  the  Latins  Saccharum,  and 

modern  nations  Sucker,  Sucre,  and  Sugar. — Linn.  Gen.  32. 
Schreb.  45.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  320.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  136.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grace. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  36.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  203. 
Purfh  v.  1.  73.  Juff.  30.  Lamarck  Illutlr.  t.  40.  Didt. 
v.  1.  592.  Gaertn.  t.  82. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  fingle-flowered,  of  two  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  eredt,  concave,  nearly  equal,  beardlefs 
valves,  enveloped  in  long  hairs  from  the  bafe.  Corolla,  if 
prefent,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  of  two  valves,  the  innermoft 
very  flender.  Nedlary  of  two  very  minute  feales.  Some- 
times a rudiment  of  a fecond  flower  is  prefent.  Stain.  Fila- 
ments three,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla ; anthers 
oblong,  pendulous.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong  ; ftyles 
two,  capillary  ; ftigmas  cylindrical,  feathery.  Peric.  none, 
the  corolla  invefting  the  feed.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  nar- 
row, pointed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  almoft  fingle-flowered, 
furrounded  externally  with  long  woolly  hairs.  Corolla  of 
two  valves,  or  wanting. 

X.  S.  Teneriffe.  Dwarf  Teneriffe  Sugar-cane.  Linn. 
Suppl.  106.  Willd.  n.  1.  Sm.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  t.  53. — 
Panicle  fpreading,  zigzag.  Flower-ltalks  fmooth.  Calyx 
ovate,  hairy  all  over.  Corolla  fomewhat  awned. — Gathered 
by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  the  illand  of  Teneriffe,  Dr.  Sibthorp 
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met  with  it  in  Sicily  only,  on  hills  near  Mefiina  ; it  being  one 
of  thofe  plants  which,  having  never  been  figured,  and  but 
little  known,  he  admitted  into  his  Flora  Greeca,  though  he 
did  not  gather  them  in  Greece  itfelf.  Root  perennial,  woody, 
creeping,  with  long,  fmooth,  fimple,  very  tough  fibres,  and 
throwing  up  feveral  upright  Jlems,  about  a foot  high,  limple, 
leafy,  round,  fmooth,  occasionally  bent  and  decumbent  at 
the  bafe.  Leaves  fpreading,  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  in- 
volute, rather  rigid  ; downy  above  ; ftriated,  and  moftly 
fmooth,  beneath  ; their  Iheaths  a little  fweliitig,  crowned 
with  a Jlipula  of  numerous  briltly  hairs.  Panicle  terminal, 
eredt,  two  or  three  inches  long,  generally  purplifh.  Calyx 
more  or  lefs  purple.  Outer  valve  of  the  corolla,  in  Dr. 
Sibthorp’s  fpecimens,  Ihort,  abrupt,  with  a ilruight,  fmooth, 
terminal  awn,  extending  rather  beyond  the  calyx  ; but  this 
is  wanting  in  thofe  of  Maffon.  There  appear  fome  traces 
of  a fecond  floret  in  the  calyx,  and  Mr.  Brown  defcribes  fuch 
an  one,  confifting  of  a folitary  valve,  without  any  organs 
of  impregnation  ; but  we  cannot  find  this  in  every  fpecies. 

2.  S . fpontaneum.  Wild  Sugar-cane.  Linn.  Mant.  183. 
Suppl.  106.  ( Kerpa  ; Rheeae  Malab.  v.  12.  85.  t.46.)  — 
Leaves  convolute.  Panicle  loofe ; with  limple  capillary  fpikes. 
Flowers  in  diftant  pairs ; one  of  them  italked.  Calyx 
naked,  except  at  the  very  bafe. — Native  of  watery  fit  na- 
tions, on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  Jlems  are  twelve  feet 
high,  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  fmooth,  hollow,  in- 
velted  with  the  long  fmooth  Iheaths  of  the  long,  narrow, 
taper-pointed,  involute,  fmooth  leaves.  Stipu/a  a (hort  abrupt 
membrane,  clothed  at  the  back  with  long  hairs.  Panicle 
large,  and  of  a delicate  filky  afpedl,  white,  except  the  purple 
anthers.  The  hairs  fpring  rather  from  the  (talk,  immedi- 
ately below  the  calyx,  than  from  any  part  of  its  fufface  ; 
hence  they  bear  the  name  of  an  involucrum  in  the  Linnaean 
Supplementum.  There  are  no  awns. 

3.  S.  japonicurn.  Japan  Sugar-cane.  Thunb.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  328.  Willd.  n.  3.  (S.  polydadtylon  ; 
Thunb.  Jap.  42  ; excluding  the  fynonym  of  Linnaeus. 
Fuku,  and  Boo;  Kaempf.  Am.  Exot.  899.  Thunb.)  — 
“ Leaves  ferrated.  Panicle  loofe  ; with  very  long,  capil- 
lary, zigzag  fpikes.  Partial  flower-italks  unequal.  Petals 
fringed ; the  outermofl:  awned.” — Found  by  Thunberg  about 
Nagafaki,  in  Japan,  flowering  in  July  and  September.  He 
defcribes  two  varieties,  one  fix  feet,  the  other  (later  flower- 
ing) only  three,  in  height.  Stem  flirubby,  fimple,  round, 
fmooth.  Leaves  linear-fword-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth, 
with  a thick  rib.  Panicle  compofed  of  fimple,  very  (lender, 
fmooth  fpikes,  each  a fpan  long.  Flowers  all  ftalked, 
though  unequally.  Thunberg  could  find  no  Jlamens  in  the 
larger  and  earlier  variety.  Stigmas  purple.  This  author 
defcribes  the  calyx  as  fmooth,  without  any  mention  of  hairs 
around  it ; fo  that  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  genus, 
having  feen  no  fpecimen. 

4.  S.  ojficinarum.  Common  Sugar-cane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
79.  Willd.n.4.  Ait.  n.  1.  ( Arundo  faccharifera;  Sloane 
jam.  v.  1.  xo8.  t.  66.  Humph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  186.  t.  74. 
f.  1.) — Leaves  flat,  entire,  fmooth.  Panicle  loofe  ; with 
long,  fimple,  (lightly  zigzag,  fpikes.  Flowers  in  pairs  ; 
one  of  them  ftalked.  Calyx  lanceolate,  naked,  except  at 
the  bafe.  Corolla  awned. — Native  of  both  Indies,  perhaps 
originally  of  Africa,  in  watery  places.  Its  ufe,  and  exten- 
five  cultivation,  are  fufficiently  known.  Weft  Indians  com- 
monly aflert  that  the  fugar-cane  never  bloffoms  ; their  ob- 
fervations  being  made  on  plants  cultivated  in  a mod  luxuriant 
foil,  where  they  increafe  much  by  root,  and  are  ufually  cut 
before  they  (hoot  up  into  flowers.  A perfedlly  formed 
panicle  of  the  Sugar-cane  is  one  of  the  molt  elegant  objedls 
sn  nature,  its  innumerable,  capillary,  feathery  branches 
fpreading  every  way,  more  than  a foot,  and  drooping  at  the 


ends.  The  Jlem,  or  cane,  is  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  frequent  joints.  Leaves  from  one  to  three  inches  broad, 
fmooth,  entire.  See  Sugar. 

5.  S.  polyjlachyon.  Many-fpiked  Sugar-cane.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  127.  Willd.  n.  5. — “ Leaves  entire,  fmooth. 
Spikes  thread- (haped,  very  long,  level-topped.  Flowers 
rather  diltant,  without  awns.” — Gathered  by  Maffon,  in 
tile  iflandof  St.  Chriftopher.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high, 
round,  jointed,  fmooth.  Leaves  (heathing,  broadilh,  keeled, 
linear,  acute,  entire,  fmooth  ; their  (heaths  fmooth,  crowned 
with  a hairy Jlipula.  Spikes  near  a foot  long,  forming  a level- 
topped  pan’c/e,  rather  lax,  and  fomewhat  whorled  ; the  Jlalk 
of  each  thread-fhaped,  flightly  zigzag.  Flowers  diftant, 
(mail,  rather  leaning  one  way,  on  very  (hort  (talks.  Calyx 
lanceolate,  invefted  with  (billing  white  hairs,  thrice  its  own 
length,  (pringing  in  tufts  from  the  bottom  of  the  fides  of 
its  valves.  Corolla  thin,  yeilowiih,  without  awns.  Very 
like  S.  japonicurn,  (fee  n.  3.)  but  that  has  falciculated  fpikes, 
and  fringed  glumes  to  the  corolla,  the  outermofl:  of  which  is 
awned.  Swartz. 

6.  S.  giganteum.  Gigantic  North  American  Sugar-cane. 
Purih  n.  1.  (Erianthus  faccharoides  ; Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  1.55.  Anthoxanthum  giganteum  ; Walt.  Carol. 
65.  Andropogon  culmo  paniculato  ; Gron.  Virg.  ed.  1. 
133.  Parjh.) — “ Sheaths  of  the  leaves  very  woolly  at  the 
top.  Panicle  c^ofe.  Spikes  thread-(haped.  Calyx  fringed 
with  long  hairs.  Corolla  awned.” — In  low  places,  generally 
among  rocks,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  but  rare;  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft.  Purjh.  From  five  to  nine  feet  high, 
with  a perennial  root.  Panicles  very  large  and  handfome, 
like  $.  ojfcinarum,  but  more  denfe. 

7.  S.  brevilerbe.  Short -bearded  Sugar-cane.  Pur(h  11.  2. 
(Erianthus  brevibarbis ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  55.) 
— “ Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fomewhat  villous  at  the  top. 
Panicle  clofe.  Calyx  very  acute,  fmooth  at  -the  margin, 
longer  than  its  furrounding  hairs.” — On  dry  hills,  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  Tenaffee,  Carolina,  &c.  flower- 
ing in  July.  Perennial.  Not  above  two  feet  high.  Purjh. 
We  prefume  the  wool,  or  hairinefs,  at  the  top  of  the  (heaths 
of  the  leaves  of  this  fpecies  and  the  laft,  (lands  in  the  place 
of  a membranous  fipula,  but  we  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of 
thefe  two  plants. 

8.  S.  arundinaceum.  Reed-like  Sugar-cane.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  4.  14.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  (harply  ferrated;  their 
(heaths  denfely  bearded  at  the  top.  Panicle  clofe,  whorled  ; 
its  branches  capillary,  fubdivided.  Flowers  in  pairs ; one 
of  them  ftalked.  Calyx  hairy  all  over. — Native  of  the 
Ealt  Indies.  Cultivated  about  hedges,  and  the  borders  of 
ponds,  at  Tranquebar,  from  whence  we  have  received 
fpecimens.  The  natives  call  it  Pee-Carumlo,  or  Devil’s 
Sugar.  The  reedy  Hems  are  ufed  frequently  for  the  firft 
layer  of  thatch,  as  being  more  durable  than  any  thing  elfe 
of  the  kind  ; but,  according  to  Koenig,  they  afford  too 
much  accommodation  for  ferpents,  lizards,  and  other  vermin. 
Thefe  ferns  are  often  ten  feet  in  height,  thick,  leafy,  partly 
hollow.  Leaves  whorled,  above  an  inch  wide,  fmooth,  with; 
a ftrong  mid-rib,  and  many  fine  lateral  ribs ; the  edges 
finely  ferrated,  with  extremely  (harp  teeth.  Panicle  eredt, 
denfe,  two  feet  long,  of  innumerable  whorled  branches, 
fubdivided  into  very  llender  lax  fpikes.  Calyx  lanceolate, 
clothed  with  long  (lender  hairs,  fcarcely  more  abundant 
at  the  bafe  than  elfewhere.  Retzius  defcribes  the  coroltti 
as  often  of  three  valves ; one  of  them,  we  prefume,  being 
the  rudiment  of  a fecond  floret,  as  in  S.  Teneriffa.  Stigmas 
blackifh. 

9.  S . benghalenfe.  Bengal  Sugar-cane.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  5. 
16.  Willd.  n.  7.*—“  Panicle  clofe;  its  branches  divided. 
Flowers  in  pairs,  fefiile  and  ftalked,  all  perfedf.  Corolla 
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of  only  two  valves.” — -Native  of  Bengal.  This  is  faid  by 
Retzius  to  accord  wifh  the  lad  fo  exa&ly  in  fize,  and  other 
refpe&s,  that  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  the  fame,  dif- 
fering only  in  having  all  the  jlowers,  that  he  examined, 
furnifhed  with  Jlamens  and  piflils  ; the  corolla  of  two  valves 
only  ; and  the  Jligmas  of  a brownifh-yellow.  He  doubts 
whether  thefe  characters  be  fufficient  for  a fpecific  diftinc- 
tion.  If  we  may  judge  without  feeing  the  plant,  and  com- 
paring its  leaves , ferratures,  fheaths,  &c.  we  (hould,  without 
the  lead  fcruple,  confider  it  as  a variety.  The  reader  will 
obferve  that  our  fpecific  character,  being  copied  from 
Retzius,  is  deficient  in  fome  points  of  comparifon  with  other 
fpecies,  which,  without  fpecimens,  we  dare  not  fupply. 

10.  S.  repens.  Creeping  Sugar-cane.  Willd.  n.  8. — 
“ Panicle  fpreading.  Flowers  feflile,  in  pairs.  Corolla 
awned.  Leaves  flat,  with  hairy  (heaths.” — Native  of 
Guinea. — Stem  a foot  high,  Ample,  afcending.  Leaves 
fmooth,  (hort,  graffy  ; their  (heaths  fringed  with  whitifli 
hairs.  Panicle  the  fize  of  Holcus  lanatus ; its  branches 
clothed  with  fcattered  white  hairs.  Flowers  encompafl’ed 
with  hairs  of  a brilliant  white.  Calyx  fmooth.  Willdenow. 

11.  S.  Ravenna.  Ravenna  Sugar-cane.  Linn.  Syd. 
Veg.  ed.  13.  88.  Willd.  n.  9.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  53. 
Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  52.  (Andropogon  Ravennse  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1481.  Mant.  2.  500.  Canna  piena  delle 
valli  di  Ravenna;  Zanon.  Id.  64.  t.  24.  f.  2.) — Leaves 
rough-edged,  linear  ; bearded  at  the  bafe.  Panicle  clofe, 
with  denfe,  repeatedly  compound,  cylindrical  fpikes. 
Flower-dalks  woolly.  Calyx  naked  upwards.  Corolla 
awned. — Obferved  by  Zannoni  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  it  on  the  (hores  of  the 
Euxine,  near  Fanar,  as  well  as  in  the  Peloponnefus,  in  great 
plenty,  and  judged  it  to  be  the  K a,\%fxoc  o-v^yyix:  of  Diof- 
corides.  The  flems  are  four  feet  high,  ereCI,  Ample,  leafy, 
fmooth,  full  of  white  pith.  Leaves  narrow,  very  long,  with 
a broad  firm  mid-rib  ; their  edges  not  ferrated,  but  rough 
with  minute  prickles,  as  well  as  the  fine  ribs  on  both  (ides  ; 
the  bafe  clothed  with  denfe  Alky  rigid  hairs,  for  an  inch  or 
more,  on  the  upper  fide,  above  the  ribbed  and  hairy  (heath. 
Panicle  large,  ereCt,  of  a beautiful  filky  or  filvery  afpeft, 
compofed  of  innumerable  compound  cylindrical  branches, 
much  thicker  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  that  we  have 
feen.  Thefe  branches  are  angular  and  fmooth  ; but  the 
jlower Jlalks  in  which  they  terminate  are  hairy,  or  woolly. 

Flowers  alternate,  (talked,  ereft,  Calyx  taper-pointed, 
clothed  with  long  hairs  at  the  bafe,  and  half-way  up. 
Florets  folitary,  all  perfect.  Corolla  of  two  valves;  the 
outermolt  ending  in  a rough  awn. 

12.  S.  irritans.  Pricking  Sugar-cane.  Brown,  n.  1. — 
“ Spikes  digitate  ; their  (talks  bearded  and  filky.  Calyx 
downy  ; one  of  its  valves  awned.  Awn  of  the  corolla 
elongated,  bearded  in  the  lower  part.  Leaves  fomewhat 
involute,  with  fmooth  (heaths.  Joints  of  the  (tem  naked.” 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

13.  S.  fulvum.  Tawny  Sugar-cane.  Brown,  n.  2. — 
“ Spikes  digitate  ; their  (talks  bearded  and  filky.  Calyx 
villous,  without  awns.  Awn  of  the  corolla  naked.  Leaves 
flat ; involute  at  the  extremity,  with  fmooth  (heaths. 
Joints  of  the  (tern  bearded.  — From  the  fame  country  as  the 
lad.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of  either. 

14.  S.  jaculatorium.  Dart  Sugar-cane.  Loureir.  Co- 
chinch. 53. — “ Stem  hollow,  Ample.  Leaves  very  long, 
keeled.  Panicle  fpiked,  oblong.”  — Native  of  Cochin- 
china,  where  it  ferves  to  make  darts.  The  Jlem  is  ten 
feet  high,  perennial,  firaight,  round,  hollow,  perfe&ly 
Ample,  with  difiant  knots,  or  joints.  Leaves  awl-fhaped, 
very  long,  fmooth,  with  a large  dorfal  rib,  or  keel.  Pa- 


nicle terminal,  oblong,  compofed  of  long  fpikes.  Hairi 
of  the  calyx  firaight,  very  (lender,  rather  longer  than  the 
corolla,  which  confifis  of  two  equal,  beardlefs  valves. 
Such  is  Loureiro’s  account,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
verifying. 

15.  S.  cylindricum.  Cylindrical-fpiked  Sugar-cane.  La- 

marck Dicfi.  v.  1.  594.  Illultr.  t.  40.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  10. 
Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  54.  ( Lagurus  cylindricus;  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  120.  Imperata  arundinacea  ; Cyrill.  Ic.  fafc.  2. 
t.  11.  Brown  Prodr.  v.  1.  204.  Gramen  pratenfe  alope- 
curum,  fericea  panicula ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  11.)  — Panicle 
fpiked,  cylindrical,  clofe.  Flower-ftalks  fmooth.  Calyx 
lanceolate,  hairy  all  over.  Corolla  without  awns.  Stamens 
two. — Native  of  moifi  fituations  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa  ; found  alfo  by  Mr.  Brown  in  every  part 
of  New  Holland,  that  he  vifited.  The  Jlems  form  tufts, 
like  thofe  of  Arundo  arenaria,  and  are  two  or  three  feet 
high,  eredfi,  firaight,  Ample,  leafy,  round  and  fmooth,  with 
two  or  three  knots.  Leaves  narrow,  linear,  firaight, 
pointed,  channelled,  bluntly  keeled,  rough-edged,  involute 
in  drying  ; their  (heaths  long  and  clofe.  Stipula  (hort, 
crowned  with  many  brifily  hairs  at  its  back.  Panicle  about 
a fpan  long,  ere&,  clofe,  even  and  cylindrical,  of  a beau- 
tiful filvery  afpeft  ; its  branches  very  fhort,  fmooth,  as  well 
as  the  flo  wer- (talks.  Calyx  lanceolate,  clothed  all  over  with 
long  filky  hairs.  Corolla  of  two  thin  pellucid  valves,  (horter 
than  the  calyx  ; one  broader  than  the  other  ; without  any 
awn.  Stamens  two,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  though  Mr. 
Ferdinand  B mer,  ufually  fo  accurate,  has  reprefented  three 
in  the  Flora  Graca.  Lamarck  has  done  the  fame.  Styles 
very  (hort,  with  long,  (lender,  downy  Jligmas.  Seed  long 
and  narrow,  gibbous  at  one  fide. 

Mr.  Brown  adopts  Cyrillo’s  genus  of  Imperata,  becaufe 
of  there  being  only  two  Jlamens,  and  no  nectariferous  Jcales . 
He  defcribes  an  accefl’ory  glume,  or  rudiment  of  a neuter 
floret,  which  we  have  not  found,  at  the  back  of  the  broadeft 
valve  of  the  corolla.  The  habit  of  the  fpike  certainly 
(Lengthens  the  idea  of  its  being  a difiinft  genus  from  Sac- 
charum. 

16.  S . paniceum.  Panic  Sugar-cane.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  1. 
595.  Illuftr.  t.  40.  f.  3.  (Perotis  polyftachya;  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  324.) — “ Panicle  fpiked,  cylindrical,  clofe. 
Calyx  hairy  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  awned.  Stamen  folitary.” 
— Gathered  by  Sonnerat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  appears  to  have  examined  the  plant,  fays  it  is  very 
nearly  related  to  the  lalt ; but  differs  in  having  awns,  no  inner 
valve  to  the  perfect  Jloret,  and  only  one  Jlamen.  Lamarck’s 
figure  and  defcription  therefore- are  by  no  means  corredt, 
as  to  the  parts  of  fr unification.  With  regard  to  the  refi 
of  the  plant,  the Jlem  is  only  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  very 
(lender,  fmooth,  leafy,  branched,  and  jointed.  Leaves  an 
inch  long,  narrow,  (harp,  roughifii  beneath  and  at  the  edges  ; 
the  flipulas  bearded.  Panicles  cylindrical,  an  inch  in  length. 

Mr.  Brown’s  genus  Dimeria,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  204, 
appears  nearly  akin  to  thefe  two  lafi-defcribed  fpecies,  and 
differs  from  Saccharum  chiefly  in  having  all  the  flowers 
feflile.  One  fpecies  is  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  New 
Holland,  another  in  the  Eafi  Indies.  We  have  feen  neither, 
and  therefore  cannot  prefume  to  give  an  opinion. 

17.  S.  Jpicatum.  Spiked  Sugar-cane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  1.  54,  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Rheede.  Burm.  Ind. 
23.  t.  9.  f.  3.  (Gramen  indicum  alopecuroides  holoferi- 
ceum  majus,  fpica  longa  pappefcente  ; Pluk.  Almag.  177. 
t.  92.  f.  5.) — Panicle  fpiked,  linear,  very  clofe.  Flower- 
ftalks  fmooth.  Calyx  lanceolate,  ribbed,  mod  hairy  at  the 
bafe.  Corolla  without  awns.  Stem  branched.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  flat. — Native  of  the  Eafi  Indies.  The  roots  are 
creeping  and  knotty.  Stem  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high  ; 
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branched,  and  mod  leafy,  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  nearly  as  tall 
as  the  Item,  lanceolate,  flat,  ribbed,  acute,  almod  fmooth. 
Stipulas  bearded.  Panicle  eredl,  very  clofe  and  (lender. 
Calyx  taper-pointed,  clothed  at  the  bafe  very  denfely,  and 
more  loofely  all  the  way  up,  with  long  filky  hairs,  as  in 
S.  cylindricum,  but  the  latter  has  them  moll  numerous  and 
crowded  at  the  fummit  of  each  valve. 

1 8.  S.  Thunbergii.  Thunbergian  Sugar-cane.  Retz, 
Obf.  fafc.  5.  17.  Willd.  n.  xi. — “ Panicle  fpiked,  cylin- 
drical. Coi'olla  without  awns.  Knots  of  the  Item  fmooth. 
Leaves  convolute.  Stamens  two.” — Native  of  the  Ealt 
Indies  ; given  to  Retzius  by  Thunberg.  A taller  and 
more  (lender  grafs  than  S.  Koenigii  of  Retzius,  which  is 
believed  to  be  our  cylindricum , n.  15.  The  panicle  is  more 
co'ntrafted,  and  twice  as  long  ; the  hairs  of  the  calyx  more 
of  a yellowifh  hue.  Flowers  twice  as  large,  with  two 
Jlamens,  and  two  Jlyles.  Leaves  rigid.  Corolla  half  the 
lize  of  the  calyx,  thin,  white,  and  (hining.  Retzius. 

We  have  two  Cape  fpecimens  from  Thunberg,  which  are 
probably  S.fpicatum  of  his  Prodromus,  p.  20,  but  do  not  pre- 
cifely  accord  with  that  of  Linnaeus,  having  thicker  (horter 
panicles,  or  rather  /pikes,  with  longer  hair,  and  lefs  bearded 
Jlipulas.  The  knots  of  their  Jlems  are  hairy,  nor  do  they 
otherwife  agree  with  the  above  account  of  S.  Thunbergii. 
We  are  not  indeed  fatisfied  of  their  being  one  and  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  whole  genus  wants  to  be  accurately  dudied, 
with  better  materials  than  we  can  at  prefent  command. 

Saccharum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  ten- 
der, perennial,  reed  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  common  fugar-cane  (S.  officinarum)  ; and  the  fpiked 
fugar-cane  (S.  fpicatum). 

There  are  three  remarkable  varieties  of  the  fird  fpecies 
mentioned  by  Loureiro,  differing  in  the  culm,  not  in  the 
flower  ; the  white  fugar-cane,  with  the  culm  long,  white,  of 
a middling  fize,  very  fweet,  the  knots  diflant ; the  red 
fugar-cane,  with  the  culm  fhort,  thicker,  red,  very  juicy, 
the  knots  approximate  ; the  elephantine  fugar-cane,  with 
the  culm  very  thick,  red,  long,  lefs  fweet,  the  knots  ap- 
proximate : and  there  are,  probably,  others  in  a plant  fo 
much  cultivated. 

Each  of  thefe  forts  is  perennial  in  the  root ; the  (talks 
rifing  in  numbers  from  the  feparate  roots ; they  refemble 
in  their  growth  the  common  reed  of  the  marfhes,  only  they 
are  confiderably  larger,  and  inftead  of  being  hollow  like  thefe 
plants,  they  are'filled  with  a whitifh  coloured  pith,  containing 
the  fweet  juice,  or  liquid  matter,  which  renders  them  fo  ex- 
tremely valuable.  The  (terns  are  Itrong  but  brittle,  com- 
monly growing  to  perfedtion  in  from  fix  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen months,  when  they  become  of  a pale  yellowi(h  colour. 

But  it  is  only  the  firfb  fort  which  is  cultivated  with  a 
view  to  fugar,  for  which  purpofe  prodigious  quantities  are 
raifed  and  provided  in  the  Welt  India  iflands,  and  other 
hot  countries,  which  are  there  planted  out  in  the  fields  and 
other  places,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  foon  (hoot 
up  into  (lems  as  above,  and  become  fit  for  cutting  over  for 
ufe.  When  cut  they  are  taken  to  a mill  and  fqueezed  be- 
tween iron-cafed  rollers,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  juice  from 
them,  which  is  then  properly  boiled,  refined,  and  formed 
into  a due  confidence  for  becoming  fugar.  See  Sugar. 

From  the  (kimmings  of  the  fugar  in  the  different  boil- 
ings, and  the  molaffes,  which  are  the  lad  drainings  of  the 
fugar,  when  mixed  with  a proper  proportion  of  water,  and 
the  whole  fermented,  is  drawn  or  extrafted  the  fpirituous 
liquor  called  rum,  which  abounds  with  a fine  oily  material, 
that  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  conditute  the  great  excellence  and 
fuperiority  of  this  fpirit  in  comparifon  to  that  of  brandy. 
See  Rum. 


Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  flips  or  fuckers  from  the  root,  and  by  cuttings 
of  the  main  dalks  ; but  here  generally  by  (lips  from  the 
bottom  ; or  any  fide-(hoots  arifing  from  the  dems  near  the 
root,  having  earth  raifed  about  the  bottom  part,  will  foon 
emit  fibres,  and  be  fit  for  feparation  ; the  (lips  or  offsets 
may  be  taken  ofl  at  any  feafon  in  which  they  appear  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  being  careful  to  detach  them  with  fome  fibres 
to  each,  and  plant  them  feparately  in  pots  of  rich  earth, 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed,  watering  and  occafionally 
(hading  them  till  they  have  got  root,  retaining  them  always 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  dove,  treating  them  as  other  exotics 
of  that  fort. 

Thefe  afford  variety  among  other  dove  plants.  They 
can  only  be  grown  in  this  manner  in  this  country. 

Saccixarum  Saturni,  fugar  of  lead,  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
a name  given  to  the  fuperacetate  of  lead  of  the  London 
pharmacopeia,  or  acetite  of  lead  of  that  of  Edinburgh, 
or  acetate  of  lead  of  that  of  Dublin.  The  fuperacetate 
of  lead,  “ plumbi  fuperacetas,”  is  prepared,  according  to 
the  Lond.  Phar.,  by  boiling  a pound  of  carbonate  of  lead 
in  ii  gallon  of  acetic  acid  (diddled  vinegar)  until  this  is 
faturated,  and  then  draining  the  folution  through  paper  ; 
and  having  evaporated  the  water  until  a pellicle  begins  to 
appear  upon  the  furface,  fetting  it  afide  that  crydals  may 
form  ; then  pouring  off  the  fluid,  and  drying  the  crydals 
upon  bibulous  paper.  The  acetite  of  lead,  “ acetis  plumbi,” 
is  prepared  by  the  direftions  of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  of  white  oxyd  of  lead,  any  quan- 
tity. Put  it  into  a cucurbit,  and  pour  over  it  ten  times  its 
weight  of  diddled  acetous  acid.  Let  the  mixture  dand 
upon  a warm  fand-bath  until  the  acid  becomes  fweet  ; then 
pouring  this  off,  add  fre(h  portions  of  acid  fuccefiively, 
until  no  more  fweetnefs  is  communicated.  Evaporate  all 
the  fluid,  freed  from  impurities,  in  a glafs  veil'd,  to  the 
confidence  of  thin  honey,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a cold  place 
that  crydals  may  form,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  (hade. 
Evaporate  again  the  refiduary  liquor,  that  new  crydals  may 
be  obtained  ; and  repeat  the  operation  until  no  more  are 
formed.  The  acetate  of  lead,  “ acetas  plumbi,”  of  the 
Dubl.  Pharm.  is  formed  by  taking  any  quantity  of  fub- 
acetate  of  lead,  called  ceruffe,  and  ten  times  its  weight  of 
didilled  vinegar ; digeding  them  in  a glafs  veffel  until  the 
vinegar  becomes  fweet  ; and  having  poured  this  off,  adding 
more,  until  it  ceafes  to  become  fweet ; filtering  the  folu- 
tion, and  crydallizing  by  alternate  (low  evaporation  and 
cooling  ; and  ladly,  drying  the  crydals  in  the  (hade. 

In  thefe  feveral  proceffes  the  acetic  acid  of  the  didilled 
vinegar  unites  with  the  oxyd  of  lead  of  the  carbonate  ; and 
by  the  fubfequent  evaporations  the  fait  crydallizes  with  an 
excels  of  acid,  as  in  the  form  of  a fuperacetate.  But  the 
expence  of  the  procefs,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
white  lead  perfectly  free  from  any  adulteration  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (whitening),  which  is  not  unfrequent,  have  deterred  the 
apothecary  from  undertaking  the  preparation  of  this  fait ; 
and  therefore  the  fuperacetate  commonly  found  in  the  (hops 
is  the  fait  which  is  manufadlured  on  a large  fcale  for 
the  ufe  of  the  calico-printers,  purified.  In  Holland  it 
is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Sheets  of  lead, 
coiled  up,  are  put  into  pots,  in  which  they  are  half 
immerfed  in  didilled  vinegar,  and  digeited  a fufficient 
time.  The  part  that  is  not  immerfed  is  foon  covered 
with  an  efflorefcence  of  ceruffe  ; after  which  it  is  immerfed 
in  the  vinegar  ; and  the  part  which  was  before  immerfed 
is  now  brought  up  to  be  converted  into  ceruffe  as  before, 
when  the  plate  is  again  turned ; and  this  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  until  the  vinegar  becomes  milky. 
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This  folution  is  next  boiled  in  tinned  veffels  down  to  about 
ene- third  of  the  original  quantity,  then  drained,  and  the 
fait  cryftallized  by  flow  cooling.  The  crystals  obtained 
by  a fecond  evaporation  of  the  mother-water  are  browner, 
and  deliquefcent  ; and  as  thefe  are  generally  mixed  with 
the  others,  the  whole  requires  to  be  again  diffolved  in  rain 
or  diddled  water,  and  re-crydallized,  before  they  are  fit  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  See  Ceruse. 

This  fait,  when  pure,  is  inodorous;  its  tade  is  fweet  and 
adringent ; and  it  crydallizes  in  white,  gloffy,  acicular, 
flat,  four-fided  prifms,  terminated  by  dihedral  fummits, 
which  are  generally  aggregated  into  irregular  mafi'es  that 
have  the  appearance  of  lumps  of  fugar.  From  this  cir- 
cumdance,  and  from  its  fweetifh  tade,  it  derives  one  of  its 
trivial  names,  viz.  fugar  of  lead.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
2.35.  Superacetate  of  lead  flightly  efflorefces,  is  foluble 
in  25  parts  of  diddled  water  at  6o° ; and  after  danding 
fome  time,  a fmall  portion  of  white  powder  is  depofited. 
It  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol.  In  pump  or  hard  water  it  is 
indantly  decompofed,  forming  a milky  folution,  and  a 
copious  precipitate  falls.  It  reddens  the  vegetable  blues ; 
and  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  mod 
of  the  acids,  and  neutral  falts,  lime,  and  magnefia  ; but  it 
does  not  affeft  a folution  of  gum.  According  to  the 
analyfis  of  Thenard,  the  condituents  of  100  parts  are  58 
of  oxyd  of  lead,  26  of  acid,  and  16  of  water.  Dr.  Bof- 
tock  (Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.)  gives  the  following 
relation  between  a faturated  folution  of  this  fait,  and  the 
folution  of  fubacetate  of  lead.  Of  the  former,  oxyd  16.8, 
acid  7.5,  water  75.7;  and  of  the  latter,  oxyd  23.1,  acid  5, 
water  71.9.  The  condituent  parts  of  the  two  falts  in  a 
crydallized  date,  according  to  Mr.  Thomfon,  are  as  follow ; 
of  the  fuperacetate,  oxyd  58,  acid  26,  water  16  — 100: 
of  the  acetate,  oxyd  78,  acid  17,  water  5 = 100.  See 
£xtra£l  of  Lead. 

Superacetate  of  lead,  with  regard  to  its  medical  proper- 
ties, when  taken  internally,  is  a very  powerful  adringent 
and  fedative : great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  admiuidering 
it,  and  it  is  admifiible  only  in  cafes  qf  very  urgent  danger, 
as  in  violent  pulmonary  and  intedinal haemorrhages.  Opium, 
combined  with  it,  prevents,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  de- 
leterious effedts  which  falts  of  lead  are  apt  to  produce  when 
taken  into  the  domach ; but  even  thus  combined,  the 
fmalled  dofe,  in  certain  habits,  produces  ferious  mifchief. 
Diflolved  in  a large  proportion  of  water,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent collyrium  in  ophthalmia  ; and  lefs  diluted,  its  folu- 
tion is  in  common  ufe  as  an  external  application  in  fuper- 
ficial  inflammation.  To  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  againd  the  long  continued  external  ufe  of  the  pre- 
parations of  lead,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  daily  exten- 
sive employment  of  them  in  this  form,  without  injury, 
affords  a fufficient  proof,  that  though  they  may  have  occa- 
lionally  done  harm,  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  fome 
peculiar  date  of  habit  than  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 

The  dofe  of  fuperacetate  of  lead,  internally  exhibited, 
fhould  not  exceed  gr.  fi.  given  every  fix  or  eight  hours. 
It  may  be  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  a 
portion  of  opium,  according  to  the  circumdances  of  the 
cafe.  As  a collyrium  or  lotion,  the  proportions  may  be 
from  gr.  x to  9j  of  the  fait  in  fjviij  of  diddled  water. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  “ Ceratum  plumbi  fuper- 
acetatis,”  L.  E.  D.  “ Acidum  acetofum  forte,”  E.  “ Solutio 
acetitis  zinci,”  E.  The  “ cerate”  is  prepared,  according  to 
the  Lond.  Pharm.  by  taking  of  the  powder  of  fuperacetate 
of  lead  two  drachms,  two  ounces  of  white  wax,  and  half 
a pint  of  olive  oil ; melting  the  wax  in  feven  fluid-ounces 
of  the  oil ; then  adding  gradually  the  fuperacetate  of  lead 


feparately  rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  flirringp, 
with  a wooden  fpatula,  until  they  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. This  is  an  excellent  cooling*  cerate  for  burns, 
excoriations,  and  other  inflamed  fores.  The  “ compound 
cerate”  is  formed  by  taking  two  fluid-ounces  and  a half  of 
folution  of  acetate  of  lead,  four  ounces  of  yellow  wax, 
nine  fluid-ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  half  a drachm  of  cam- 
phor. Melt  the  wax  and  mix  it  with  eight  fluid-ounces  of 
the  oil ; then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  thicken,  add  gradually  the  folution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  ffir  afiiduoufly  with  a wooden  fpatula  till 
they  be  cold.  Finally,  mix  with  thefe  the  camphor  dif- 
folved in  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  This  compofition  is 
fimilar  to  that  which  was  recommended  by  Goulard,  and 
which  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  “ Goulard’s 
cerate.”  (See  ExtrafI  of  Lead.)  It  is  applicable  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  preceding. 

The-  “ acidum  acetofum  forte,”  or  Itrong  acetous  acid, 
of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  one 
pound  of  dried  fulphate  of  iron  and  ten  ounces  of  acetite 
(fuperacetate)  of  lead;  then  putting  thdm  into  a retort, 
and  diililling  in  a fand-bath  with  a moderate  heat,  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over.  See  Acetic  Acid,  and  Acetous 
Acid. 

For  the  folution  of  “ acette  of  zinc,”  fee  Zinc. 
Lond.  Pharm.  Thomfon’s  Difpenfatory, 

Sacciiarum  Lafiis.  See  Milk. 

SACCHETTI,  Franco,  in  Biography,  a poet  and 
novelift,  was  born  at  Florence  in  or  about  the  year  1335, 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Bend.  After  palling  his  youth 
in  commercial  affairs,  he  rofe  by  different  gradations  of 
office  in  his  republic,  till  at  length  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Florentine  troops  in  Romagna.  During  his 
travels  and  employments  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral 
men  of  high  rank,  and  with  fome  petty  fovereigns  in  the 
Italian  ftates,  with  whom  he  held  an  epiftolary  correfpond- 
ence,  and  who  greatly  efteemed  him  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  and  various  accomplilhments.  He  fpent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Florence,  amufing  himfelf 
with  literary  compofition.  He  died  fome  time  after  the 
year  1400,  and  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  principal  Italian  poets  of  his  time.  He  was 
author  of  a great  number  of  pieces  in  different  kinds  of 
verfe,  of  which  there  have  been  printed  only  fome  lines 
following  the  Bella  Mano  of  Giufto  de  Conti.  He  alfo 
collected,  from  the  fiories  which  he  had  heard,  and  the  ad- 
ventures he  had  witneffed,  a number  of  tales,  or  “Novelles,” 
of  which  258  remaining  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentian  library, 
were  printed  at  Florence  in  1725.  Thefe,  though  not  in 
fuch  high  repute  as  thofe  of  Boccaccio,  are  pleafing  from 
their  natural  and  fimple  ftyle  of  narration.  They  are 
reckoned  as  of  ftandard  authority  with 
of  language. 

SACCHI,  Andrea,  This  celebrated  artift  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1594.  He  was  the  fon  of  Benedetto,  a 
painter  of  little  note,  by  whom  he  was  inftrudted  in  the 
rudiments  of  defig n ; but  he  had  afterwards  the  advantage 
of  ftudying  under  Francefco  Albano,  of  whom  he  was  the 
moft  diltinguifhed  difciple.  On  leaving  the  fchool  of  that 
painter,  he  improved  his  ftyle,  by  an  attentive  ftudy  of 
the  works  of  Raffaelle,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  the 
antique  marbles,  by  which  means  he  acquired  a corredtnefs 
and  leverity  of  defign,  for  which  his  works  are  remarkable. 
He  was  favoured  with  the  protedtion  of  the  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini,  who  employed  him  in  ornamenting  his  palace  with  feveral 
allegorical  works,  painted  in  frefco,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. Several  -of  the  public  edifices  at  Rome  are  embel- 
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li/hed  with  his  works,  fome  of  which  have  been  ranked 
among  the  moft  admired  productions  of  art  in  that  capital. 
Such  are  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  death  of  St.  Anne, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Carlo  a Catinari ; the  angel  appearing  to 
St.  Jofeph,  the  principal  altar-piece  in  S.  Guifeppe  a Capo 
le  Cafe  ; and  his  St.  Andrea,  in  the  Quirinal.  But  his  moil 
diilinguiihed  performance  is  his  famous  picture  of  S.  Romual- 
do,  formerly  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  faint,  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  admirable  production  was 
confidered  one  of  the  four  fineft  pictures  at  Rome.  The 
compofition  is  extremely  fimple  ; it  reprefents  the  faint  feated 
in  a folitary  valley  of  the  Apennines,  iurrounded  by  fome  of 
his  order,  explaining  to  them  his  reafons  for  retiring  from  the 
ivorld.  Every  thing  in  the  pidture  breathes  tranquillity  and 
repofe.  The  expreffion  in  the  head  of  St.  Romualdo  is  ad- 
mirable, as  is  the  attention  with  which  the  monks  are  liiten- 
ing  to  his  difcourfe.  The  furprifing  effedl  that  he  has  given 
to  a group  of  fix  figures,  all  habited  in  white  drapery,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  monotony,  is  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  artill. 

The  admirers  of  Andrea  Sacclii  regard  him  as  the  greateft 
colourill  the  Roman  fchool  can  boaft,  and  he  ranked  among 
the  moft  corredl  of  its  defigners.  v 

Though  profound  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  he  was  flow 
and  deliberate  in  his  works,  and  he  was  accuftomed  to  remark, 
that  the  fame  of  a painter  depended  more  upon  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  his  productions.  To  this  we  may  attri- 
bute the  paucity  of  his  pictures,  which  are  in  general  but 
flightlv  finifhed.  His  compofitions  are  not  often  abundant 
in  figures,  but  they  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  give  a juft 
reprefentation  of  his  fubjedts.  Mengs  eftimates  his  talents 
nearly  on  a level  with  thofe  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  which, 
without  raifing  him  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  luminaries 
of  the  art,  afligns  him  an  honourable  ftation  among  its  able 
profeli'ors.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1661,  aged  62.  Bryan’s 
Didlionary  of  Painters. 

Sacchi,  Padre  Giovenale,  of  Milan,  a learned 
and  fcientific  writer  on  the  theory  of  mufic,  publilhed  in 
1761,  a tradt  entitled  “ Del  numero  e delle  mifure  del  corde 
mufiche  e loro  corrifpondenze  “ Of  the  length,  tbick- 
nefs,  and  tenfion  of  mufical  ltrings,  and  their  relation.”  In 
1770,  “ III  Dilfertationi : dell  divifione  del  tempo  in 
mufica  “ Of  the  divifion  of  time  in  mufic.”  In 
1780,  “ Delle  quinte  fucceflive  nel  contrappunto,  e delle 
rigole  degl’  accompagnamenti ;”  “ Of  the  fuccellion  of  fifths 
in  counterpoint,  and  of  the  rules  of  accompaniment.” 

As  to  this  author’s  Differtation,  publifhed  in  1761,  on  the 
ratio  of  mufical  firings,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  fcale  of 
our  minor  mode  is  vicious,  in  making  the  2d  of  the  key  a whole 
tone,  whereas  it  fhould  only  be  a femi-tone,  all ’ antica  ; fo  that 
the  gamut  or  fcale  of  A minor  ought  to  be  A Bj)  C D,  &c. 
inftead  of  A.BCDj  that  of  E fhould  be  E F G A,  &c. 
inftead  of  E G A.  And  thus  of  other  minor  keys  in 
proportion.  And  according  to  this  worthy  ecclefiaftic’s 
minor  mode,  it  is  the  fame  fcale  as  Blainville’s  pretended  third 
mode  in  1 751,  different  from  the  major  and  minor  in  common 
ufe.  But  he  mull  be  a fhallow  pradlical  mufician  who  does 
not  fee  that  the  fcale  EFGABCDe  belongs  to  the  key 
of  A minor,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  fifth  inftead  of  the 
key-note  ; and  that  it  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  octave  in  the 
eccleliaftical  modes.  See  Blainville,  and  Trolfieme  Mode 
in  Rouffeau. 

P.  Sacchi  died  at  Milan  in  1789,  aged  fixty-four.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Farinelli  in  Italian. 

SACCHINI,  Antonio,  born  near  Naples  in  1727,  and 
educated  in  the  confervatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  under  Du- 
Voe.  XXXI. 


rante,  at  the  fame  time  as  Piccini,  Traetta,  and  GuglielmL 
A gentle,  tranquil,  and  affectionate  difpofition,  perhaps, 
rendered  him  too  fufceptible  of  la  belle  pajjion,  which  however 
impreffed  his  flow  movements  with  all  that  grace,  tendernefs, 
and  pathos,  which  have  never  been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  by 
any  other  vocal  compofer.  And  even  when  energy  was  ne= 
cefl’ary,  he  might  fay,  with  the  abbe  de  Chaulica, 

“ Au  coeur  beaucoup  de  tendrefle, 

De  la  force  quand  il  faut.” 

<{  A tendernefs  of  heart 

Which  nature  kind  had  never  fcanted, 

Nor  force  fufficient,  when  ’twas  wanted.” 

All  his  operas  are  replete  with  elegant  airs,  beautiful  ac- 
companied recitatives,  and  orcheftral  effects,  without  the 
appearance  of  labour  or  fludy.  His  propenfity  to  the  fair 
fex  fometimes  impeded  his  profeflional  activity.  Being  called 
to  Milan  to  compofe  his  firft  opera,  the  charms  of  la  prima 
donna  made  him  wholly  forget  the  bufinefs  of  his  journey, 
and  bellow  that  time  on  the  object  of  his  palfion,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Imprefario ; who,  a few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  theatre,  calling  upon  Sacchini  to  fix  a time 
for  the  firft  rehearfal  of  his  opera,  the  compofer  in  confufion 
perceiving  his  fault,  was  obliged  to  confefs  that  not  a note 
of  the  opera  was  written  which  was  expected  from  him.  The 
fury  and  defpair  of  the  Imprefario  may  be  eafily  imagined, 
who  faw  nothing  but  ruin  before  his  eyes.  Happily  la  prima 
donna , of  a more  firm  and  active  charadler  than  her  adorer, 
allured  the  manager,  if  he  would  Ihut  them  up  together,  with 
two  copyilts,  Ihe  would  be  anfwerable  for  the  compofer  not 
quitting  his  bed  till  the  opera  was  finifhed,  and  accordingly 
Sacchini,  without  quitting  his  bed  even  toeat,Avent  to  work 
with  fuch  a determined  fpirit  of  difpatch,  and  advanced  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  the  two  copyilts  could  fcarcely  keep  pace 
with  him  ; fo  that  in  four  days  the  mufic  was  compofed,  co- 
pied, learned,  rehearfed,  and  brought  on  the  Itage.  It 
had  very  grett  fuccefs,  and  has  been  thought  one  of  his 
bell. 

Sacchini  was  one  of  the  few  modern  mailers  who  kept  his 
facred  and  fecular  ftyle  of  compofition  feparate  and  diitinct. 
In  his  theatrical  compofitions,  to  look  at  the  fcore,  there 
feemed  fo  much  fimplicity,  that  a mere  contrapuntift  would 
Lave  imagined  him  to  have  been  a feeble  harmonilt ; it  was, 
feemingly,  by  fmall  means  that  he  produced  the  greateft  ef- 
fects. He  interelled  the  audience  more  by  a happy,  grace- 
ful, and  touching  melody,  than  by  a laboured  and  extraneous 
modulation.  His  accompaniments  always  brilliant  and  in- 
genious, without  being  loaded  and  confufed,  afiift  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  the  vocal  part,  and  are  often  picturefque.  But 
his  ecclefialtical  compofitions  are  not  only  learned,  folemn, 
and  abounding  with  fine  effects,  but  clothed  in  the  richeft 
and  moft  pure  harmony.  He  remained  at  Rome  eight 
years,  at  Venice  four,  where  he  was  appointed  mailer  of 
the  confervatorio  of  the  Olpidaletto ; and  after  having 
compofed  for  all  the  great  theatres  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many with  increafing  fuccefs,  in  1772  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  here  he  not  only  fupported  the  high  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired  on  the  continent,  but  vanquifhed 
the  natural  enemies  of  his  talents  in  England.  His  ope- 
ras of  the  Cid  and  Tamerlano  were  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  any  mufical  dramas  we  have  heard  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  airs  of  Millico,  the  firft  man,  were  wholly 
written  in  the  delicate  and  pathetic  ftyle  of  that  finger;  as 
the  firft  woman’s  part  was  in  the  fpirited  and  nervous  ftyle 
of  Girelli.  And  he  cherifhed  the  talents  of  the  inferior 
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lingers  in  fo  judicious  a manner,  that  all  their  delects  were 
conllantly  difguifed  or  concealed.  Savoi,  notwithftanding 
his  fine  voice,  had  been  worfe  than  unnoticed  before  this  pe- 
riod, for  he  was  almoft  infulted  ; yet  fo  excellent  was 
themufic  he  had  to  execute  in  Sacchini’s  operas,  and  fo  fa- 
vourably did  it  call  him  into  notice,  that  inftead  of  going 
off  the  ftage  in  filence,  he  was  applauded  and  even  encored, 
nearly  as  much  and  as  frequently  as  the  firft  fingers.  The 
Carrara,  too,  a young  finger,  whofe  voice  was  naturally 
drowfy,  childifh,  and  infipid,  from  the  beauty  of  her  fongs 
was  well  received.  Indeed,  each  of  thefe  dramas  was  fo 
entire,  fo  mafterly,  yet  fo  new  and  natural,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  criticifm  to  cenfure,  though  innumerable 
beauties  to  point  out  and  admire.  It  is  evident  that  this 
compofer  had  a tafie  fo  exquifite,  and  fo  totally  free  from 
pedantry,  that  he  was  frequently  new  without  effort ; never 
thinking  of  himfelf  or  his  fame  for  any  particular  excellence, 
but  totally  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  and  the  pro- 
priety, confiftency,  and  effeft  of  the  whole  drama.  His  ac- 
companiments, though  always  rich  and  ingenious,  never  call 
off  attention  from  the  voice,  but  by  a conftant  iranjparency, 
the  principal  melody  is  rendered  diftinguilhable  through  all 
the  contrivance  of  imitative  and  pidturefque  defign  in  the 
inftruments. 

In  the  year  1770,  when  we  faw  Sacchini  at  Venice,  he  told 
us  that  he  had  compofed  near  forty  ferious,  and  ten  comic 
operas  ; and  in  1778,  upon  enquiring  of  him  to  what  num- 
ber his  dramatic  works  then  amounted,  he  faid  to  feventy- 
eight,  of  which  he  had  forgot  even  the  names  of  two. 
Sacchini,  while  he  remained  at  Venice  in  the  charatter  of 
maeftro  dell’  Ofpidaletto  confervatorio,  by  the  number  of 
maffes  and  motets  he  had  compofed,  manifefted  himfelf  to 
be  as  able  to  write  for  the  church  as  ftage.  He  remained 
too  long  in  England  for  his  fame  and  fortune.  The  firft  was 
injured  by  cabals,  and  by  what  ought  to  have  increafed  it, 
the  number  of  his  works  ; and  the  fecond  by  inactivity  and 
want  of  economy. 

He  refufed  feveral  engagements  which  were  offered  him 
from  Rufiia,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  where  it  was  much 
wiftied  that  he  would  exercife  his  talents  long  before  his  firft 
vifit  thither  ; but  his  fedentary  humour,  and  averfion  to  acti- 
vity, would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of  the  offers  that  were 
made  to  him,  till  he  was  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  an  efta- 
blilhment  at  Paris  for  life.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  in 
1 772,  his  firft  opera  was  the  “ Cid,”  which  was  followed  by 
“ Tamerlano,”  and  “ Lucio  Vero,”  a pafticcio,  the  fame 
feafon.  In  177431^1775,  “Nitteti”and  “Perfeo;”in  1776, 
“ L’lfola  d’Amore  in  1777,  “ Crefo  in  1778,  “ Eri- 
file  in  1779,  “ Enea  e Lavinia,”  and  “ La  Contadina  in 
Certe,”  a comic  opera;  in  1780,  “ Rinaldo,”  and 

“ L’Amore  Soldato,”  another  burletta  ; andlaftly,  in  1781, 
**  Mitridate.” 

It  is  manifeft  in  the  operas  that  he  compofed  for  Paris, 
that  he  worked  for  fingers  of  mean  abilities  ; which,  be- 
fides  the  airs  being  fet  to  French  words,  prevented  their  cir- 
culation in  the  reft  of  Europe,  which  his  other  vocal  pro- 
ductions in  his  own  language  had  conftantly  done. 

In  the  fummer  of  1781  he  went  firft  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  almoft  adored,  but  after  increafing  his  reputation  there, 
by  new  productions,  he  returned  the  following  year  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  only  augmented  his  debts  and  embarraffments ; 
fo  that,  in  1784,  he  took  a final  leave  of  this  country,  and 
fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  not  only  obtained  a penfion  from 
the  queen  of  France,  but  the  theatrical  penfion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  three  fuccefsful  pieces.  This  graceful,  elegant, 
and  judicious  compofer  died,  at  Paris  in  September  1786, 


where  he  Was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  and  every 
mark  of  refpeCt  and  diftinCtion  which  fenfibihty  and  grati- 
tude could  bellow  on  an  artift,  though  a foreigner,  who  had 
contributed  fo  largely  to  their  mod  elegant  pleafures. 
SACCHOLACTIC  Acid.  See  Saclactic  Acid. 

SACCINI,  in  our  Old  Writers,  monks  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  wore  a garment  of  goat’s  hair  next  to  their  fkins. 

Saccus  is  applied  to  coarfe  cloth  made  of  fuch  hair. 
SACCO  Beneditto.  See  Sanbenito. 

SACCOPHORA,  in  Botany , from  <rouau>st  a bag,  and 
<pspa>,  to  bear,  a name  given  by  Palifot  Beauvois  to  the  Bux- 
baumia.  De  Tbeis. 

SACCOPHORI,  SaxHo^opoi,  formed  of  a-atxxoj,  a Jack, 
and  <Pi%x,  I bear,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hiftory,  a fed  of  ancient 
heretics,  thus  called,  becaufe  they  always  went  clothed 
in  fackloth,  and  affeCled  a great  deal  of  aufterity  and  pe- 
nance. 

We  know  but  little  of  their  tenets : in  all  probability  they 
wrere  the  fame  with  the  Maffalians. 

The  emperor  Theodofius  made  a law  againft  the  Sacco- 
phori  and  Manichees. 

SACCULUS,  in  Anatomy,  a technical  term  applied  to 
different  fmall  cavities  in  the  body. 

Sacculi  adipofi  are  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  con- 
taining fat,  fee  Cellular  Subjlance;  and  facculi  mucofi, 
the  membranous  receptacles  into  which  mucous  fluids  are  fe- 
creted  in  fome  inftances.  See  Gland. 

The  facculus  chyl "ferns  is  the  large  portion  of  the  great  ab- 
forbent  trunk,  called  alfo  receptaculum  chyli.  See  Ab- 
sorbents. 

The  facculus  cordis  is  the  pericardium.  See  Heart. 

The  facculus  lacrynia/is  is  the  membranous  bag  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye,  receiving  the  tears.  See  Eye. 

Sacculus  Medicinalis  denotes  a topical  medicine,  ap- 
plied to  the  fide,  ftomach,  or  other  pained  part ; esnfifting 
of  herbs,  or  drugs  inclofed  in  a linen  bag. 

Sacculus  Medicinalis  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a bag  of 
ingredients  fufpended  in  a liquor,  in  making  diet-drinks  ; 
called  alfo  nodule. 

SACCUS  cum  Brochia,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a fervice  or 
tenure  of  finding  a Jack  and  a broach  to  the  king,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  army. 

Saccus  LaHaus,  a name  given  by  fome  anatomifts  to  the 
receptaculum  chyli. 

SACE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Pontorfon. 

SACELLUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  denoted  a place 
facred  to  the  gods,  without  a roof.  ^ 

SACER,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gaza  and  fome 
others  to  ,that  fpecies  of  the  labrus,  diitinguifhed  by  Ar- 
tedi  by  the  name  of  the  red  forked-tail  labrus,  and  called 
by  the  generality  of  other  authors  the  anthias  pifeis.  See 
Labrus. 

Sacer  Ignis,  in  Medicine.  See  Ignis  Sacer,  and  Ergot. 

Sacer  Morbus.  See  Epilepsy. 

Sacer  Mufculus,  in  Anatomy,  an-  old  name  applied  to 
the  great  extenfors  of  the  fpine,  which  arife  from  the  back 
of  the  facrum. 

Sacer  Ager,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Ionia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clazomenes.  Livy. 

Sacer  Lucus,  a foreft  of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
near  Minturnae.  Strabo. 

Sacer  Mans,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  between  the  town 
of  Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  according  to 
Xenophon. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
Roman  people  retired  at  two  different  periods.  It  was 
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iituated  near  Rome,  and  according  to  Livy  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Anio,  and  three  miles  from  the  city. 

Sacer  Portus,  a port  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  upon  the 
Euxine  fea,  30  ftadia  from  port  Pagras.  Arrian. 

Sacer  Sinus,  a gulf  of  Arabia  Felix,  upon  the  Perfian 
gulf,  in  the  country  of  the  people  called  Abucasi.  Ptolemy. 

SACERDOTAL,  Sacerdotalis,  formed  from facer- 
dos , priejl,  of  facer,  holy,  fomething  belonging  to  the  prieft- 
hood. 

Sacerdotal  Benefices,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  legally  held 
by  any  but  perfons  in  holy  orders : fuch  are  all  cures  of 
fouls,  bilhoprics,  &c. 

Sacerdotal  Ornaments,  The,  are  thofe  with  which  the 
priefts  are  clothed  when  they  officiate,  &c. 

SACHACHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Palef- 
tine,  in  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Jofhua,  ch.  xv.  v.  16. 

SACHETTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  che  Mincio  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua. 

SACHETTUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea-fiffi, 
much  refembling  the  common  river  perch  in  fhape  and 
colour,  and  having  the  fame  black  obliquely  tranfverfe  lines 
on  its  fides,  and  feeming  the  fame  with  the  channadella  of 
Bellonius,  Rondeletius,  and  other  authors.  It  is  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  brought  to  market  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  elfewhere,  and  accounted  a very  delicate  and 
well-tafted  fifh.  See  Chane,  and  Labrus  Hepatus.  1 

SACHLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ptolemy. 

SACHSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the 
lordffiip  of  Klettenberg,  Iituated  in  the  Hartz  foreft,  where 
are  found  fome  quarries  of  green,  brown,  and  red  marble  ; 
24  miles  N.E.  of  Gottingen.  N.  lat.  510  38b  E.  long. 
io°  30'. 

SACHSENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Waldeck:  12  miles  W.  of  Waldeck.  N.  lat.  510  8'. 
E.  long.  8°  50'. 

SACHSENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Witgenllein,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to 
Francfort  on  the  Maine. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  Unilrutt  ; 8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Weifenfee. 

SACHSENDORF,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Seelow. 

SACHSENHAGEN,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Schauenburg,  on  the  Aue  ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Hagenbur^. 

SACHSENH  AUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Waldeck  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Waldeck. 

SACHSENHEIM,  Gros,  a town  of  Wurtemberg  ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Mark  Groningen. 

SACHSGRUN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland; 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Oelfnitz. 

SACT,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Bova. 

SACILE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  on  the 
Livenza,  anciently,  as  fome  fay,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  the 
honour  of  which  others  afcribe  to  Sacileto  ; 10  miles  E.  of 
Ceneda. 

SACILETO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Friuli ; 6 miles 
S.E.  of  Palma  Nuova. 

SACILI  Martialum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Hifpania,  in  the  interior  of  Boetica,  in  the  country  of 
the  Turduli.  Pliny. 

SACK,  in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  See  Measures,  Tab.  XXXI. 

Sack  of  Coals  contains  three  bufliels,  or  one-third  part 
of  a Chaldron  ; which  fee. 

Sack  of  Wool  is  a ' determinate  quantity,  containing 


juft  twenty-fix  ftones;  and  every  Itone  fourteen  pounds. 
14  Edw.  III.  fiat.  1.  cap.  2. 

In  Scotland  a fack  is  twenty-four  ftones ; each  ftone 
containing  fixteen  pounds. 

A Sack  of  Cotton  Wool  is  a quantity  from  a hundred  and 
an  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Eatth,  Sacs  a Terre,  in  Fortif  cation,  are  canvas 
bags  full  of  earth,  the  largeft  about  a cubic  foot  wide,  and 
the  lefler  fomewhat  more  than  half  a foot. 

They  are  alfo  called  earth  bags,  and  canvas  bags,  and  are 
ufed  on  feveral  occafions ; particularly  for  making  re- 
tx-enchments  in  hafte  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  heads 
of  the  breaches,  & c.  or  to  repair  them  when  beaten 
down.  1 

They  are  of  good  ufe  alfo  where  the  ground  is  rocky, 
and  affords  not  earth  to  carry  on  the  approaches,  becaufc 
they  can  ealily  be  brought  on,  and  carried  off.  See  Sand- 
Bags. 

The  fame  bags,  on  occafion,  are  ufed  to  carry  powder 
in,  of  which  they  hold  about  fifty  pounds  a-piece. 

SACKAROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Culm. 

SACKENHAUSEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  ; on  a river  which  runs  into  the  Baltic;  16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Goldingen. 

SACKERIGURRY,  a town  of  Hindooltan  ; 36  miles 
S.  of  Coiinbetore. 

SACKO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  ; 36  miles 
S.E.  of  Braheftad. 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas,  lord  Buckhurft,  and  earl  of 
Dorfet,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  earlieft  cultivators  of  Eng- 
lifh  poetry,  was  the  fon  of  fir  Richard  Sackville  of  Buck- 
hurif,  in  the  pariffi  of  Withiam,  in  Suffex.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  at  what  time  he  was  born.  Dr.  Abbot,  in  his 
funeral  fermon,  fays  it  was  in  the  year  1536  ; but  Mr. 
Wharton  affumes  it  to  have  been  in  or  about  the  year 
1530.  Having  probably  attained  the  elements  of  learning 
at  home,  he  was  fent  to  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  was  diftinguifhed  at  both  the  univerfities  for  his  per- 
formances in  Englifh  and  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  alfo 
excelled  in  after-life.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  to  ftudy  the  law,  but  probably  without  any  inten- 
tion of  praCtifing  it,  for  he  was  born  to  the  expectation  of  an 
ample  fortune.  He  was  a reprefentative  in  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Weftmoreland  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
and  in  1557  he  formed  the  plan  of  a poem,  intended  to 
comprehend  a view  of  all  the  illuftrious  but  unfortunate 
characters  of  Englifh  hiftory  from  the  conqueft,  by  way  of 
moral  example,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Mirror  of  Magif- 
trates.”  Of  this  work  he  finifhed  a poetical  preface,  and 
one  part  only  on  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  other  parts  were  configned  to  different 
hands.  In  1561,  his  tragedy  of  “ Gorboduc”  was  ex- 
hibited before  queen  Elizabeth  with  great  applaufe.  It 
was  quite  calculated  to  ingratiate  the  writer  with  the 
fovereign,  on  account  of  the  maxims  of  high  loyalty  which 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eubulus,  the  good  counfellor, 
who  condemns  refiftance  to  kings  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. Mr.  Sackville  married  about  the  year  1557,  after 
which  he  fat  in  two  parliaments  for  the  counties  of  Suffex 
and  Bucks,  when  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  on  ac- 
count, it  is  thought,  of  fome  embarraffment  in  his  circum- 
ftances.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s'  death,  in  1566,  he 
was  a prifoner  in  Rome,  but  he  foon  obtained  his  releafe, 
and  returned  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  eftates.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  knighted,  and  raifed  to  the  peerage  by 
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the  title  of  baron  of  Buckhurft.  In  1570  he  was  felefted 
by  the  queen  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  a complimentary 
embaffy  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  on  account  of  his 
marriage,  on  which  occafion  he  indulged  his  tafte  for  mag- 
nificence to  the  injury  of  his  fortune.  In  1587  he  was  fent 
ambaffador  to  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inquiring  into  their  complaints  againft  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  his  report  of  the  matter  was  fo  difpleafing  to  the  fa- 
vourite, that  he  influenced  the  queen,  on  lord  Buckhurft’s 
return,  to  confine  him  feveral  months  to  his  own  houfe ; 
and  he  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  till  the  earl  of  Leicefter’s 
death.  After  this  event  the  queen  tellified  her  regard  to 
lord  Bdckhurft  by  conferring  upon  him,  in  the  year  1589, 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  by  interfering  to  obtain  for 
him,  in  1591,  the  chancellorlhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1598  he  was  joined  with  the  treafurer,  iord  Bur- 
leigh, in  negociations  for  a peace  with  Spain  ; and  when  the 
States-General,  taking  the  alarm,  fent  over  deputies  to 
renew  their  own  treaty  with  England,  lord  Buckhurft  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  them,  and  he  at  length  figned  a 
new  treaty,  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  queen.  In 
1 599 , on  the  death  of  lord  Burleigh,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  vacant  poll;  of  lord  high  treafurer.  In  this  fituation  he 
was  very  inftrumental  in  difcovering  and  defeating  the  pro- 
jects of  the  earl  of  Effex,  and  at  the  trial  of  that  nobleman 
he  acted  as  high  fteward,  in  which  office  he  conducted  him- 
felf  with  prudence  and  humanity.  He  did  not  join  any  of 
the  factions  by  which  the  court  was  divided  in  that  reign, 
but,  warmly  attached  to  the  glory  of  the  queen,  he  lived  in 
her  confidence  till  her  death.  On  the  acceffion  of  James, 
his  poll  of  treafurer  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  and  in 
1604  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  Four  years  after  this 
he  died. 

Although  the  earl  of  Dorfet  can  fcarcely  be  ranked 
among  the  more  eminent  ftatefmen  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
yet  he  filled  all  the  high  offices  entrufted  to  him  with 
honour  and  integrity.  He  was  a good  fpeaker,  and  a 
better  writer.  Asa  poet  he  claims  high  praife,  for  having 
brought  Englilh  heroic  verfe  almoft  to,  a ftate  of  perfection, 
and  for  having  given  the  firft  fpecimen  of  regular  tragedy  in 
blank  verfe.  The  following  critique,  or  account  of  his 
merits  as  a poet,  may,  for  its  accuracy,  be  juftly  quoted. 
“ The  Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magiflrates,  contains  an 
imaginary  defcent  to  the  infernal  regions,  under  the  guidance 
of  Sorrow,  introductory  to  the  ftories  afterwards  told  by 
the  perfons  themfelves,  whofe  misfortunes  are  the  fubject 
of  the  Mirror.  It  is  written  in  ftanzas,  of  lines  in  heroic 
meafure,  the  verfification  of  which  is  for  the  moft  part  as 
pure  and  regular  as  that  of  any  modern,  while  the  ftrength 
of  defcription,  and  the  force  of  imagination,  difplayed  in 
inventing  allegorical  characters,  are  fcarcely  furpalled  by 
Spenfer.  His  tragedy  of  ‘ Gorboduc,’  or,  as  it  was  entitled 
when  printed  in  1571,  ‘ The  Tragidie  of  Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex,’  is  a bloody  tale  from  Englilh  hiftory,  compofed  with- 
out attention  to  dramatic  rules,  and  without  intereft  or 
pathos,  but  with  confiderable  force  of  poetical  conception 
and  moral  fentiment,  and  in  pure  and  perfpicuous  language.” 
This  tragedy  has  been  feveral  time*  printed,  the  laft  edition 
being  undertaken  by  Spence  in  1736,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Pope. 

From  this  nobleman  have  defcended  the  dukes  of  Dorfet, 
of  whom  the  firft  was  advanced  to  that  high  dignity  in  June 
1720,  by  his  majefty  king  George  I.  John  George  Fre- 
deric, the  fourth  duke,  was  born  in  November  1793,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  title  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  July  1 799. 
This  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  and 
amiable  gentlemen  of  the  age,  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
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a fall  from  his  horfe,  on  the  2zd  of  February  1815,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  titles  by  a coufin,  vifcount  Sackville, 
Biog.  Brit.  Peerage. 

Sackville,  in  Geography , a townlhip  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
Cumberland  county,  on  Chegnefto  Bafon,  called  by  the 
French  Beau  Bafin  and  Tintamare,  and  the  N.  fide  of  the 
river  Au  Lac. 

SACKWITZ,  a town  of  Saxony;  3 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Schmiedeberg. 

SACKYLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Finland;  32 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

SACKYMUNY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Gandicotta. 

SACLACTIC  Acid,  in  Chemijlry , is  one  of  the  vege- 
table acids,  firft  difcovered  by  Scheele  in  treating  the  fugar 
of  milk  with  nitric  acid,  in  the  way  that  fugar  is  treated  by 
the  fame  to  procure  the  oxalic  acid. 

The  objeft  of  Scheele,  in  this  experiment,  was  to  fee 
whether  the  fugar  of  milk,  which,  in  other  refpedfs,  feemed 
fo  much  to  refemble  fugar,  had  alfo  the  property  of  afford- 
ing oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  After  many  times  diftilling 
nitric  acid  from  it,  as  diredfted  in  forming  oxalic  acid,  he 
obtained  a fmall  portion  of  the  cryftals  of  the  latter,  mixed 
with  a white  powder.  Continuing  to  add  frelh  nitre  to 
the  white  powder,  and  repeating  the  diftillation,  he  at  length 
converted  the  whole  into  oxalic  acid.  He  repeated  this 
experiment,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  white  powder 
which  he  had  obferved  before.  He  found  it  to  poffefs 
peculiar  properties  as  an  acid,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
acid  of  the  fugar  of  milk- 

Humboldt,  about  the  fame  time,  made  fimilar  expe- 
riments upon  the  fame  fubftance.  He,  however,  concluded 
the  white  powder  to  be  a fuper-oxalat  of  lime,  and  not  a 
peculiar  acid.  After  due  inveftigation  and  repeated  expe- 
riments, the  opinion  of  Scheele  was  confirmed,  and  the 
fubftance  was  claffed  among  the  acids.  The  French 
chemifts  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  facladlic  acid,  which 
it  ftill  retains. 

The  fame  fubftance  has  been  produced  from  gum  arabic, 
and  other  mucilaginous  bodies  with  nitric  acid,  from  which 
Fourcroy  gave  it  the  name  of  mucous  acid. 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  following  procefs  : to  one 
part  of  gum  arabic,  or  other  mucilaginous  fubftance  in  a 
retort,  pour  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  nitric  acid.  Apply 
a gradual  heat  to  the  retort.  When  red  fumes  begin  to 
appear,  let  the  heat  be  flackened,  and  allow  the  retort  to 
cool.  A white  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  which,  when 
feparated,  is  the  acid  in  queftion. 

Sacladtic  acid,  thus  procured,  is  a white  powder,  rather 
gritty  to  the  feel,  and  flightly  acid  to  the  tafte. 

When  heated  in  a retort,  with  a view  to  its  diftillation, 
it  is  decompofed,  and  a liquor  comes  over,  which  cryftallizes 
on  cooling.  This  is  accompanied  with  a reddiffi  oil,  and 
with  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gafes.  Ac- 
cording to  Scheele,  it  difl'olves  in  fixty  parts  of  boiling 
water  ; and  according  to  Morveau  in  eighty,  depofiting 
one-fourth  in  cryftals  on  cooling.  The  folution  reddens 
tinfture  of  turnfole. 

It  combines  with  the  different  bafes  forming  falts ; but 
thefe  properties  are  little  known.  It  forms  with  potaffi  a 
fait  foluble  in  eight  parts  of  water  ; and  with  foda  a fait 
foluble  in  five  parts.  The  faccholat  of  ammonia  is  eafily 
decompofed  by  heat.  With  the  earths  it  moftly  forms  in- 
foluble  falts,  and  the  fame  with  the  metallic  oxyds. 

SACLAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Eftampes. 
SACO,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
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Si  miles  S.S.W.  of  Portland,  in  the  diftriit  of  Maine,  and 
forms  a large  bay,  called  “ Saco  Bay,”  at  its  mouth,  four 
miles  E.  of  cape  Perpoife.  N.  lat.  430  27'.  W.  long. 
70°  20'.  The  fource  of  this  river  is  found  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  White  mountains,  in  New  Hampfhire.  Having 
croffed  into  Maine,  it  makes  a large  bend  N.E.  and  S.W. 
embracing  the  fine  townfhip  of  Frejeburg,  and  purfuing  a 
S.E.  courfe  to  the  fea.  Great  and  Little  Offapee  rivers 
fall  into  it  from  the  W.  It  is  navigable  for  fhips  to  Saco 
falls,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea  ; and  here  it  is  broken 
by  Indian  ifland,  over  which  is  the  poft-road.  A bridge 
is  thrown  over  each  of  the  branches.  A number  of  mills 
are  erected  here,  to  which  logs  are  floated  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  above ; and  veflels  can  come  up  to  the  mills  to 
take  in  the  lumber.  Four  millions  feet  of  pine  boards 
were  annually  fawed  at  thefe  mills  before  the  war.  With- 
out the  bar,  near  the  mouth,  and  between  Fletcher’s  peak 
and  the  main  land,  is  a pool,  in  which  veflels  of  any  fixe 
may  lie  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  take  in  their  ladings 
at  pleafure.  Indian  river,  which  divides  the  river  at  the 
falls,  confilts  of  about  thirty  acres  of  land.  Salmon  falls  are 
ten  miles  above  the  ifland. 

SACOLCHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ethiopia, 
in  the  ifland  of  Meroe.  Ptolemy. 

SACOMOTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  ef  Niphon  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Meaco. 

SACO  R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Galatia.  Ptolemy. 

SACOTTAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siam,  on  the 
river  Menon,  near  the  mountains  which  feparate  Siam  from 
Pegu. 

SACRA  Media,  and  Sacra?  Laterales,  in  Anatomy, 
fmall  arteries  diftributed  about  the  facrum.  The  former 
is  a branch  of  the  aorta ; the  latter  are  produced  from 
the  internal  iliac  artery.  See  Artery. 

Sacra  Fifiula,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  cavity  in 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  is  lodged,  and  by  others  to  the 
fpinal  marrow  itfelf. 

Sacra  Genti/itia,  among  the  Romans.  Befide  the  public 
feftivals  obferved  by  the  whole  Roman  people,  and  befide 
the  holidays  kept  on  birth-days,  marriages,  or  any  other 
perfonal  account,  there  were  likewife  family  fealts  cele- 
brated annually  by  the  defcendants  only  of  particular 
families. 

They  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  keep  thefe  with  the 
utmoft  exa&nefs  and  regularity,  on  pain  of  divine  ven- 
geance. Livy  tells  us,  that  a young  man  of  the  Fabian 
family,  when  the  Capitol  was  befieged  by  the  Gauls,  made 
his  way  through  the  enemy’s  army,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  yearly  feftival  of  his  family,  to  the  no  fmall  altonifh- 
ment  both  of  the  befiegers  and  befieged.  Mem.  Acad. 
Infcript.  vol.  viii.  p.  310. 

Sacra  Solis,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of 
Arabia  Felix,  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Nerites.  Ptolemy. 

SACRALES  Nervi,  in  Anatomy,  the  five  lad  pairs  of 
nerves  produced  by  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  going  out 
of  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  foramina  of  the  facrum. 
See  Nerve. 

SACRAMENT,  Sacramentum,  in  the  general,  de- 
notes a fign  of  a holy  or  facred  thing. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  facramentum,  which 
fignified  an  oath,  particularly  that  which  the  folditrs  took, 
to  be  true  to  their  commanders;  the  words  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  were  “ obtemperaturus  fum  et  fatturus 
quicquid  mandabitur  ab  imperatoribus  juxta  vires.” 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  includes  both  the  facraments  of 


the  law  of  nature,  as  found  morality,  the  manner  of  offer- 
ing  the  bread  and  wine  praftifed  by  Melchifedech,  &c.  and 
thofe  of  the  law  of  Moles,  as  the  circumcifion,  the  pafchal 
lamb,  purifications,  order  of  prielthood,  See, 

Sacrament,  with  regard  to  the  Chriftian  church,  is  de- 
fined, an  outward  and  vilible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  annexed  to  the  ufe  of  it. 

But  fome  have  objedted  againfl  this  definition,  as  ob- 
feure  ; unlefs  it  fuppofes  fome  divine  influence  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  infeparably  annexed  to  the  outward 
fign  ; and  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  it,  they  apprehend 
there  is  reafon  to  queftion,  whether  there  be  any  facra- 
ment  at  all.  Accordingly  they  have  chofen  to  define 
facraments  to  be  ordinances  inllituted  by  Chrift,  to  be 
ufed  by  all  Chrillians  as  feals  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
or  as  tokens  of  their  accepting  the  gofpel  covenant  as 
well  as  of  the  divine  acceptance.  Or,  the  term  facra- 
ment,  originally  fignifying  the  oath  which  the  Roman 
foldiers  took  to  be  faithful  to  their  general  (though  it  be 
no  feripture  term),  is  properly  enough  transferred  to  de- 
note the  affectionate  zeal,  and  inviolable  fidelity,  which 
the  followers  of  Jefus,  in  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
profefs  and  promife  to  the  captain  of  their  falvation. 

There  are  two  objedts  in  a facrament : the  one  a ma- 
terial fign,  the  object  of  their  fenfes ; the  other  the  thing 
fignified,  which  is  the  objedt  of  faith.  Thus  it  has  pleafed 
God  to  give  as  it  were  a body  or  fubitance  to  fpiritual  adts, 
that  our  faith  might  have  the  afliltance  of  fenfible  figns. 

From  the  nature  of  this  inftitution,  as  well  as  the  expref* 
words  by  which  it  is  enjoined,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  a perpetual  memorial  of  Chrilt,  and  particularly  of  his 
death,  as  the  completion  of  his  minillry  and  undertaking  on 
earth,  and  alfo  as  introductory  to  his  refurredtion,  and  to  his 
fubfequent  authority,  and  to  the  office  of  final  judge.  It 
ferves  the  purpofe  likewife  of  being  a token  ot  the  engage- 
ments to  him,  which  Chriltians  thus  voluntarily  avow,  a 
pledge  of  the  blellings  of  his  covenant  to  be  imparted  to 
them,  and  a badge  of  their  mutual  affedtion  to  each  other. 
But  the  various  religious  and  moral  ufes  to  which  it  is  fubfer- 
vient  ought  to  be  diitinguilhed  from  that  which  is  its  primary 
objedt,  viz.  the  commemoration  of  Chrift,  in  doing  which 
Chrillians  implicitly  avow  that  they  are  his  difcipl.  s,  and 
publicly  profefs  their  refpedt  for  his  perfon,  character,  and 
undertaking,  their  relation  to  him  as  his  voluntary  dilciples, 
and  their  refolution  to  conform  to  his  precepts,  and  to  main- 
tain and  promote  his  caufe  in  the  world.  (See  Matt.  xxvi. 
26 — 28.  Mark,  xiv.  22 — 26.  Luke,  xxii.  14 — 20.  I Cor. 
x.  16, 17.  1 Cor.  xi.  20,  &c.  compared  with  Adts,  ii.  42 — 46.) 
From  the  nature  and  defign  of  this  ordinance  as  a commemo- 
ration of  Chrift,  it  has  been  inferred  that  no  change  takes 
place,  at  the  adminiftration  of  it,  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into,  the  fubftance  of  Chrift’s  body  and  blood,  as 
the  Catholics  maintain ; becaufe  many  inftances  occur  ia 
which  a thing  is  faid  to  be,  what  it  is  only  intended  to  repre - 
fent ; (fee  Gen.  xvii.  to.  xli.  26.  Ezek.  v.  5.  Dan.  vii.  23. 
John,  x.  9.  xv.  I.  1 Cor.  x.  4.  Rev.  xvii.  9.)  and  befides, 
if  thefe  elements  were  the  verv  body  and  blood  of  Chrift, 
they  could  not  be  the  commemoration  of  them.  Moreover,  no 
propitiatory  facrifice  is  offered  to  God  in  this  ordinance  ; be- 
caufe it  is  the  commemoration  of  that  facrifice,  which  is 
frequently  faid  to  be  offered  once  for  all,  Heb.  ix.  26 — 28. 
x.  10.  14.  (See  Transubstantiation.)  Solitary  maffe9, 
that  is,  the  celebration  of  tl^e  Lord’s  fupper  in  fecret  by  the 
prieft  alone,  are  evidently  inconliltent  with  one  part  of  the 
defign  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a pledge 
of  mutual  love  among  Chriltians.  That  this  rite  was  in- 
tended for  continued  ufe  in  the  church  of  Chrilt,  appears  from 
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the  early  teftimonies  of  Pliny,  Juftin  Martyr,  Ignatius,  and 
all  the  oldelt  writers,  which  allure  us,  that  it  was  in  fadl  prac- 
tifed  even  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  ; as  alfo  from  St. 
Paul’s  declaring,  that  “ hereby  we  fhew  forth  the  Lord’s 
death  till  he  come,”  i Cor.  xi.  26.  This  may  be  alfo  farther 
argued  from  the  ends  of  the  ordinance  already  fpecitied. 
Some  have  attributed  a peculiar  folemnity  to  this  inftitution, 
and  a degree  of  criminality  to  the  unworthy  participation 
of  it,  which  have  deterred  many  upright,  humble,  and  dif- 
fident Chriftians  from  the  ufe  of  it.  Perhaps  this  has  been 
owing  partly  to  the  adminiftration  of  it  to  dying  perfons,  and 
to  its  having  been  thus  confidered  as  a feal  or  pledge  of  ab- 
folution,  and  a kind  of  “ viaticum,”  a notion  of  it  which  is 
not  warranted  by  the  New  Teftament ; partly  to  a mifinter- 
pretation  of  1 Cor.  xi.  29  : the  unworthinefs  to  which  that 
palfage  refers,  and  the  punilhment  annexed  to  it,  referring  to 
a particular  cafe,  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  occur  in  modern 
times : partly  to  a miftaken  notion  of  the  facrednefs  of  the 
elements,  after  prieftly  conlecration  ; partly  to  an  idea 
exploded  among  Proteftants,  that  Chrift  is  materially  pre- 
fent  in  thefe  elements  ; and  to  the  praftice,  ftill  enjoined  in 
fome  eftablifhed  churches,  of  kneeling  in  the  participation 
of  them.  All  afts  of  religious  worlhip  are  folemn  and  im- 
portant, and  fhould  be  performed  with  a humble  and  ferious 
mind  ; nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  reafon  for  imagining 
that  improper  conduct  in  this  inftance  is  more  culpable  and 
dangerous  in  its  confequences,  than  in  offering  our  addreffes 
to  the  Deity,  or  receiving  inftru&ion  from  his  word.  Some 
have  laid  great  ftrefs  on  the  previous  preparation  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  fervice  ; and  it  undoubtedly  is  necefl'ary  and 
ufeful,  that  the  mind  fhould  be  in  a fit  ftate  for  the  difcharge 
of  every  private  and  public  duty,  and  no  lefs  fo  in  other 
cafes  than  in  this.  The  infrequency  of  communicating  has 
perhaps  been  one  occafion  of  a greater  folemnity  afcribed  to 
this  inftitution  than  to  any  other  a£f  of  religion  which  more 
commonly  occurs  ; whereas  it  plainly  appears,  from  the 
molt  credible  account  of  the  primitive  church,  that  the 
Lord’s  fupper  was  ufed  much  more  frequently  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times,  and  that  it  made  a part  of  their 
public  worfhip  every  Lord’s  day.  Having  above-mentioned 
the  “ confecration”  of  the  elements,  we  fhall  here  obferve, 
that  fome  have  maintained  that  this  has  no  foundation  in  the 
original  inftitution.  Accordingly  they  object  to  ourtranfla- 
tion  of  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  (compare  Mark,  xiv.  22.)  where  we 
render  ivXoyncra:,  hlejjed  it ; whereas  they  fuppofe  it  fignifies 
Chrift’s  giving  thanks  to  God,  when  he  brake  the  bread. 
(See  alfo  Luke,  xvii.  22.  1 Cor.  xi.  24.)  The  apoftle 

fpeaks  of  “ biefling  the  facramental  cup,”  which  bifhop 
Hoadley  (Plain  Account,  &c.)  interprets,  “ the  cup  over 
which  we  blefs  or  adore  God.”  However  that  may  with 
great  propriety,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  be  faid  “ to 
bebleffed,”  which  is  in  a folemn  manner  fet  a.part  from  a 
common  to  a facred  ufe  (Gen.  ii.  3.),  and  we  may  be  faid 
“ to  blefs  it,”  when  we  folemnly  pray,  that  God  may  attend 
it  with  fuch  influences  from  above,  as  may  make  it  effeftual 
to  our  fpiritual  edification.  See  Mark,  xi.  9,  10,  11. 

We  obferve  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  great  ftrefs 
that  has  been  laid  on  the  manner  in  which  this  ordinance  is 
adminiftered,  or  the  pnjlure  in  which  it  is  received.  A table- 
pofture,  fome  have  faid,  feems  mod  eligible,  as  having  been 
ufed  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and  being  peculiarly  fuitable 
to  the  notion  of  a facred  feaft:  ; and  kneeling , which  they  fay 
was  never  introduced  into  the  church  till  tranfubftantiation 
was  received,  may  prove  an  occafion  of  fuperftition.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  long  as  either  pofture  is  not  abfolutely  impofed  as  a 
form  of  communion,  it  will  appear  to  be  the  part  of  Chrif- 
tian  candour  to  acquiefce  in  the  ufe  of  either  by  thofe  who 


prefer  it.  Standing  was  frequently  ufed  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  viz.  always  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  between  Eafter 
and  Whitfuntide.  (King’s  Enq.  pt.  ii.  c.  vi.  $ 7.  Pierce’s 
Vind.  of  Diff.  pt.  ii.  ch.  10.  Hooker’s  Ecclef.  Polity,  § 68.) 
Whether  this  inftitution  fhould  be  adminiftered  at  noon,  or 
in  the  evening,  is  a queftion  of  very  fmall  importance,  and 
not  worthy  of  particular  difcuffion  in  this  place  : nor  fhall 
we  here  introduce  the  fubjeft  of  infant  communion,  for  which 
Mr.  Pierce  and  fome  others  have  pleaded,  but  refer  to  In- 
fant Communion. 

The  ufe  of  this  ordinance,  as  a qualification  for  civil 
offices,  is  a perverfion  of  its  defign,  not  to  fay  a profanation 
of  it,  which  has  been  much  lamented  by  perfons  of  every 
party  and  profeffion  : we  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  the  ob- 
jections, urged  by  fome  on  the  foundation  of  juftice,  againft 
excluding  peaceable  and  loyal  fubjeCts  from  places  of  truft 
and  profit,  merely  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 
See  Test. 

The  cuftom  of  adminiftering  the  Lord’s  fupper  to  con- 
demned criminals  juft  before  their  execution,  is  both  abfurd 
and  dangerous  : it  is  natural  for  fuch  to  confider  it  as  a token 
that  they  are  already  in  a ftate  of  pardon  and  acceptance, 
which  may  prevent  their  employing  their  few  remaining 
moments  of  life  in  a manner  fuited  to  their  circumftances, 
and  may  harden  others  in  vain  and  prefumptuous  hopes. 

The  facrament  is  unqueftionably  a folemn  a<ft  of  worfhip, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  its  relative  importance  ; and 
the  Rubric  requires  three  at  leaft  to  communicate,  and  direCts, 
that  no  one  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  until  he  be 
confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  defirous  to  be  confirmed  ; and  a 
minifter  is  not  without  lawful  caufe  to  deny  it  to  any  who 
fhall  devoutly  and  humbly  defire  it ; but  notorious  finners 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  it  till  they  have  repented  ; nor  thofe 
who  malicioufly  contend,  until  they  are  reconciled,  &c. 
Alfo  the  facrament  is  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  fuch  who 
refufe  to  kneel,  or  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
or  to  ftrangers  ; for  a minifter  is  not  obliged  to  give  it  to  any 
but  thofe  of  his  own  parifh  ; and  the  partakers  of  the  holy 
facrament  ought  to  fignify  their  names  to  the  curate  at  leaft 
a day  before  it  is  adminiftered.  (Can.  27,28.  Rubric.) 
If  a minifter  refufes  to  give  the  facrament  to  any  one,  being 
required  by  the  bifhop,  he  is  to  certify  the  caufe  of  fuch 
refufal ; and  a parfon  refufing  to  adminiiter  the  facrament  to 
any,  without  juft  caufe,  is  liable  to  be  fued  in  a&ion  of  the 
cafe  ; becaufe  a man  may  fuftain  a temporal  lofs  by  fuch  re- 
fufal. By  ftatute,  no  perfons  fhall  be  chofen  into  any  office 
of  magiftracy,  or  place  of  truft,  &c.  unlefs  they  have, 
within  one  year  before  fuch  elevation,  received  the  facrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and  deliver 
a certificate  of  it  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  quarter 
feffions,  under  the  hand  of  the  minifter,  and  prove  it  by 
witnefles.  (13,  14,  and  25  Car.  II.)  In  every  parifh  church 
the  facrament  is  to  be  adminiftered  three  times  in  the  year 
(of  which  the  feaft  of  Eafter  to  be  one),  and  every  layman 
is  bound  to  receive  it  thrice  every  year,  &c.  In  colleges, 
and  the  halls  of  the  univerfities,  the  facraments  are  to  be  ad- 
miniftered the  firft  and  fecond  Sunday  of  every  month  ; and 
in  cathedral  churches  every  Sunday,  and  upon  all  principal 
feaft  days.  (Canon  21,  22,  23.)  The  churchwardens,  as  well 
as  the  minifter,  are  to  take  notice  whether  the  parifhioners  come 
fo  often  to  the  facrament  as  they  ought  ; and  on  a church- 
warden’s prefenting  a man  for  not  receiving  the  facrament, 
he  may  be  libelled  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  and  excommu- 
nicated, & c.  Reviling  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  is 
pumfhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  1 Edw.  VI.  c.  I. 

1 Eliz.  c.  1. 

Roman  Catholics  own  feven  facraments ; viz.  baptifm, 

confirmation, 
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confirmation,  the  eucharift,  penance,  extreme  unftion,  ordi- 
nation, and  marriage.  See  each  under  its  proper  article. 
See  Popery. 

The  Proteftants  admit  of  only  two  ; viz.  baptifm  and  the 
eucharift,  or  Lord’s  fupper. 

The  Romanifts,  however,  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  “ Holy  Sacrament.”  Thus,  to  expofe  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  is  to  lay  a confecrated  hofton  the  altar  to 
be  adored.  ( See  Host.  ) The  proceflion  of  the  Holy  Sacra- , 
ment  is  that  wherein  this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church, 
or  about  the  town.  See  Procession. 

In  alike  fenfe  they  fay,  the  Feaft  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

Sacrament,  Congregation  of  the  Holy,  a religious  efta- 
blifhment  formed  in  France,  whole  founder  was  Autherius, 
biftiop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  received  an 
order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a number  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry  among  pagan  nations, 
wherever  the  pope,  or  congregation  de  propaganda,  fhould 
appoint. 

Sacrament,  Fejlival  of  the  Holy,  or  of  the  body  of 
Chrill,  a feltival  obferved  in  the  Romifh  church,  and  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  following  manner.  A certain  devout  woman 
of  Liege,  whole  name  was  Juliana,  declared  that  file  had 
received  a revelation  from  heaven,  intimating  to  her,  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  a peculiar  feftival  fhould  be  an- 
nually obferved  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  rather 
of  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift’s  body  in  that  facred  inftitu- 
tion.  This  pretended  vifion  was  fupported  by  the  biftiop  of 
Liege,  who,  in  1246,  published  an  order  for  the  celebration 
of  this  feftival  through  the  whole  province.  Eve,  one  of 
Juliana’s  companions,  after  her  death,  prevailed  with 
Urban  IV.  to  publilh,  in  1264,  a folemn  ediift,  impofing  the 
obfervance  of  this  feaft  on  all  Chriftian  churches  ; which  was 
confirmed,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.  by  a council  held 
at  Vienne,  in  France,  in  1311  ; and  this  contributed  more 
to  render  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantiation  agreeable  to 
the  people  than  the  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Lateran 
under  Innocent  III.  or  than  all  the  exhortations  of  his 
fuccefiors. 

Sacrament  was  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Roman  law,  for  a 
pledge  or  gage  of  money,  which  both  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, in  arealadtion,  laid  down  in  court  to  be  forfeited  by 
him  who  fhould  lofe  the  caufe.  This  was  particularly  called, 
facramento  prevocare,  rogare , fipulari.  Sec. 

Sacrament,  St.,  in  Geography,  the  fouth-wefternmoft 
Portuguefe  fettlement  in  Brazil,  oppofite  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  is  alfo  called  the  “ Sacramenti  Colonia.”  It  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  after  a month’s  fiege,  but 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  a general  name  given  to  all 
fuch  as  have  publifhed,  or  held  erroneous  dodtrinesof  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by 
way  of  reproach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other 
Proteftants. 

The  appellation  is  alfo  applied,  by  the  Lutherans,  to 
thofe  who  denied  the  prefence  of  the  Lord’s  body  in  the  eu- 
charift. 

SACRAMENTARY,  Sacramentarium,  an  ancient 
church  book,  comprehending  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
praftifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

Pope  Gelafius  was  the  firft  author  of  the  facramentarium  : 
it  was  afterwards  revifed,  corredted,  and  abridged,  by  St. 
Gregory.  It  was  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  now  call 
Euchologium. 

SACRAMENTUM  Altvris,  denotes  the  facrifice  of 


the  mafs  in  Popifh  countries ; and  with  us  the  Lord’s 
' fupper. 

Sacramentum  Decifionis,  denotes  the  voluntary  and  de- 
cifive  oath  of  the  civil  law  ; where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
fuit,  not  being  able  to  prove  his  charge,  offers  to  refer  the 
decifion  of  the  caufe  to  the  oath  of  his  adverfary  ; which  the 
adverfary  was  bound  to  accept,  or  tender  the  fame  pro- 
pofal  back  again ; otherwife  the  whole  was  taken  as  con- 
feffed  by  him. 

SACRANUS  Color,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
purple,  or  very  deep  red. 

SACRAPATAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Myfore  ; 67  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat. 
130  f.  E.  long.  750  52'. 

SACRAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tiagar. 

SACRA  RIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a chapel  in  a pri- 
vate family.  It  differed  from  lararium,  as  being  dedicated 
to  fome  particular  deity,  and  the  lararium  to  the  houfehold 
gods  in  general. 

SAC  RATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Picenum,  S.  of  Potentia. 

SACRATAIN  Mountains,  in  Geography,  a moun- 
tainous ridge  of  Africa,  which  extends  from  Tremecen  to 
Sahara. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  falcon,  called  by  authors  Falco  facer  (which  fee),  and 
differently  deferibed  by  different  authors,  but  by  all  agreed 
to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  adtive  bird.  The  delcription 
Mr.  Ray  has  feledted  of  it  is  this ; it  is  a larger  bird  than 
the  common  falcon  ; its  head  is  flat  and  of  a greyifli  colour ; 
its  eyes  large,  and  its  beak  blueifii  ; its  back  and  wings  are 
brown  ; its  bread;  white,  and  variegated  with  brown  lpot3  ; 
its  thighs  are  white  within,  and  its  tail  is  variegated  with 
fpots  of  the  fiiape  of  a kidney  ; its  wings  are  very  long,  and 
its  legs  and  feet  of  a blueifii  colour.  The  yearling  birds  of 
this  fpecies  are  called  fori,  and  differ  considerably  in  their 
plumage  from  thofe  of  a more  advanced  age,  having  their 
legs  paler,  and  their  breads  lefs  fpotted.  It  will  feize  upon 
the  largeft  birds,  and  on  young  goats,  Sec.  for  food.  Ray. 
See  Hawking. 

SACRED,  Sacer,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly 
offered,  and  confecrated  to  God  with  ceremonies,  benedic- 
tions, undlions,  &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefts,  are  held  facred  perfons  ; 
abbots  are  only  bleffed.  The  deaconhood,  fubdeaconhood, 
and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and  are  faid  to  imprefs 
a facred  indelible  character. 

The  cullom  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived, 
according  to  Gutlingius,  from  the  Hebrews  ; among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Grotius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings  who 
had  not  an  evident  right  by  fuccefiion.  He  adds,  that 
the  Chriftian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Juftin  the 
younger  ; from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  palled  to  the 
Goths,  &c. 

Sacred  is  alfo'' applied  to  things  belonging  to  God,  and 
the  church. 

Church  lands,  ornaments,  See.  are  held  facred.  The  facred 
college  is  that  of  the  cardinals. 

Sacred  Majefy,  is  applied  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
king  of  England  ; yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy.  See 
Majesty. 

The  ancients  held  a place  ftruck  with  thunder  as  facred. 
In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chiefly  denotes  that,  where 
a perfon  deceafed  has  been  interred. 

Sacred  Elixir.  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  Sacrificium,  an  offering  made  to  God 

on 


SACRIFICE. 


on  an  altar,  by  means  of  a regular  minifter,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  power,  and  a payment  of  homage. 

Sacrifices  (though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  compre- 
hend all  the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  devoted 
to  his  fervice  and  honour)  differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a facrifice  there  is  a real  deftrudtion  or  change  of  the 
thing  offered ; whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a fimple  offering 
or  gift,  without  any  fuch  change  at  all : thus,  all  forts  of 
tythes,  and  firft-fruits,  and  whatever  of  men’s  worldly  fub- 
ftance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the  fupport  of  his  worfhip 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  miniflers,  are  offerings  or  obla- 
tions ; and  thefe,  under  the  Jewifh  law,  were  either  of  living 
creatures  or  other  things  ; but  facrifices,  in  the  more  pecu- 
liar fenfe  of  the  term,  were  of  living  creatures,  of  which  five 
forts  were  prefcribed  as  allowed  by  the  law,  viz.  bullocks, 
fheep,  goats,  doves,  and  turtles  ; beafts  only  were  allowed 
in  public  facrifices,  and  birds  in  private  ones. 

Divines  divide  facrifices  into  bloody , fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
old  law  ; and  lloodlefs , fuch  as  thofe  of  the  new  law. 

They  alfo  divide  them  again  into  impetratory , which  are 
thofe  offered  to  obtain  fome  favour  of  God,  or  to  thank  him 
for  fome  already  received  ; and  propitiatory,  which  are  thofe 
offered  to  obtain  forgivenefs  of  fins. 

The  Phoenicians  are  ufually  held  to  have  been  the  firft 
authors  of  facrifices ; Porphyry,  indeed,  attributes  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptians ; who,  he  fays,  firft  offered  the 
firft-fruits  of  their  grounds  to  the  gods  ; burning  them  upon 
an  altar  of  turf.  At  length  they  came  to  burn  perfumes  ; 
and,  at  laft,  he  fays,  they  facrificed  animals  ; obferving,  that 
they  firft  eat  fome  herbs  or  fruits  regularly  offered  on  the 
altars.  He  adds,  that  libations  were  very  frequent,  before 
the  facrifice  of  beafts  was  introduced. 

Ovid  obferves,  that  the  very  names  viBim  and  hojlia  im- 
port, that  they  were  not  flain  till  fuch  time  as  victories 
were  obtained  over  enemies  ; indeed,  while  men  lived  on  herbs 
and  pulfe,  it  is  no  wonder  they  abftained  from  facrifices  of 
beafts ; fince  the  law  of  facrifices  required,  that  they  fhould 
eat  fome  part  of  them.  In  effeCt,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  this 
that  firft  introduced  flefh  as  a food,  and  made  man  a car- 
nivorous animal. 

The  truth  is,  in  all  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane, 
facrifices  were  ordinarily  nothing  elfe  but  holy  banquets. 

The  fcriptures  furnifh  us  with  a fomewhat  different  ac- 
count ; Noah  certainly  facrificed  animals  at  his  coming  out 
of  the  ark  ; and  it  is  even  fuggefted  that  Abel  himfelf  facri- 
ficed the  belt  and  fatteft  of  his  flocks  ; though  Grotius  thinks 
it  more  probable,  he  contented  himfelf  with  making  a mere 
oblation  of  his  lambs,  See.  to  God,  without  facrificing  them. 

The  origin  of  facrifices  hath  been  a fubjeft  of  confiderable 
controverfy  both  among  Jews  and  Chriftians.  Maimonides, 
R.  Levi  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel,  among  the  former, 
Juftin  Martyr,  Irenasus,  Tertullian,  Chryfoftom,  Theo- 
doret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria^  &c.  among  the  early  Chriftians, 
and  Spencer,  Grotius,  and  Warburton,  of  later  date,  main- 
tain, that  facrifices  were  at  firft  an  human  inftitution  ; and 
it  is  faid,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  offered  to 
idols,  God  introduced  them  into  his  fervice,  not  that  he  ap- 
proved them  as  good  in  themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites  of 
worfhip.  This  was  done  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jewifh  people,  who  had  been  trained  up 
in  the  praCtice  of  facrifice  among  the  Egyptians,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  already  fuggefted,  Porphyry  attributes  the  in- 
vention of  facrificing,  whilft  others  aferibe  its  origin  to  the 
Phoenicians.  But  it  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  unreafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  moft  folemn  rites  of  worfhip 
fhould  have  been  ordained  by  a God  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
purity,  who  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Jews  under  the  cha- 


racter of  a fovereign,  jealous  of  his  glory,  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  absurdities  of  Pagan  fu  perdition ; and 
that  to  imagine  that  the  facrifices  of  the  patriarchs  could 
have  received  the  divine  approbation,  without  the  authority 
of  divine  inftitution,  is  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  and 
exprefs  language  of  feripture;  which  fupplies  various  in- 
ftances  in  which  God  refented,  and  feverely  punifhed,  every 
fpecies  of  will-worfhip  (as  e.  g.  in  the  cafe  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  who  were  ftruck  dead  for  burning  incenfe  with 
ftrange  fire),  and  which  exprefsly  condemns  in  Matt.  xv.  9. 
and  Coloff.  ii.  22,  23,  that  which  fprung  from 

the  devices  and  inventions  of  men. 

Dr.  Geddes,  indeed,  (Pref.  to  Genefis,)  has  carried  this 
point  yet  further  ; for  he  contends  not  only  for  the  human 
invention  of  facrifice,  but  for  its  mere  human  adoption 
into  the  Jewifh  ritual  without  any  divine  fanCtion  or  au- 
thority whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  facri- 
ficing was  a mode  of  worfhip  more  ancient  than  idolatry 
or  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  and  that  though  various  fu- 
perffitious  cuftoms  were  introduced  refpeCting  it  among 
the  Heathens,  they  were  all  excluded  from  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  as  Mofes  did  not  adopt  any 
of  the  heathen  cuftoms,  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  bor- 
rowed nothing  from  him  with  refpeCt  to  facrifices.  With 
them  we  find  no  fuch  diftin&ion  of  facrifices  as  is  made  in 
the  books  of  Mofes,  fuch  as  “ burnt-offerings,  fin-offerings, 
trefpafs-offerings,  and  peace-offerings,  or  of  the  burning  or 
waving  of  the  facrifices.”  Thefe  particulars  either  had  their 
origin  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  or,  as  is  moft  probably  the  cafe, 
were  prior  to  his  time,  and  to  the  exiftence  of  idolatry. 
From  a general  view  of  the  fubjeCt  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  two  fyftems,  viz.  that  of  Mofes  and  that  of  the 
Heathens,  were  not  derived  from  each  other ; and  the  fupe- 
riority  of  that  of  Mofes  is  fo  great,  that  confidering  his  cir- 
cumftances  and  thofe  of  his  nation  at  the  time,  we  cannot 
err  in  pronouncing  that  facrifices  could  not  have  had  any 
human,  but  mult  have  had  a divine  origin.  Accordingly, 
thofe  who  apprehend  that  facrifices  were  originally  of  divine 
inftitution,  allege,  that  Abel  offered  his  facrifice  by  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  4.),  which  muft  imply  a divine  promife  con- 
nected with  that  rite,  and  a divine  direction  for  the  per- 
formance of-it  (fee  alfo  Gen.  iv.  4.)  ; that  the  pafchallamb, 
which  was  a real  facrifice,  was  exprefsly  inftituted  by  God 
himfelf ; and  that  the  deity,  who  refented  and  punifhed  will- 
worfhip  in  other  cafes  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.),  would  not  have  ap- 
proved of  the  patriarch’s  facrificing  as  he  actually  did,  if  he 
had  not  commanded  it.  The  advocates  for  this  opinion, 
therefore,  fuppofe,  that  facrifices  were  firft  inftituted  by 
God  himfelf,  and  enjoined  our  firft  parents  foon  after  the 
fall ; from  whom,  and  afterwards  from  Noah,  they  fay,  all 
nations  received  them  by  tradition.  Thofe  who  apprehend 
that  animal  food  was  not  ufed  till  after  the  flood,  derive 
from  hence  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  very 
ancient  ufe  and  probably  divine  inftitution  of  facrifices  ; for 
the  fldns  ufed  for  cloathing  (Gen.  iii.  21.),  they  fuppofe 
muft  have  been  from  beafts  (lain  for  this  purpofe. 

The  divine  inftitution  of  facrifices  may,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  ftrong  and  fenfible 
atteftation  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  facrifice  in  the  cafe 
of  Abel  (above-mentioned),  again  in  that  of  Noah,  after- 
wards in  that  of  Abraham,  and  alfo  from  the  fyftematic 
eftablifhment  of  it  by  the  fame  divine  authority,  in  the  dif- 
penfation  of  Mofes  ; and  whether  we  confider  the  book  of 
Job  as  the  production  of  Mofes,  or  of  that  pious  wor- 
fhipper  of  the  true  God,  among  the  defendants  of  Abra- 
ham, whofe  name  it  bears ; or  of  fome  other  perfon  who 
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lived  a ihort  time  after,  and  compofed  it  from  the  materials 
left  by  Job  himfelf,  the  reprefentation  there  made  of  God, 
as  prefcribiug  facrifices  to  the  friends  of  Job,  on  every  fup- 
pofition,  exhibits  a ftrong  authority,  and  of  high  anti- 
quity, upon  this  queftion.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hallet  (on 
Heb.  xi.  4.)  confiders  the  Angle  .faft  of  Abel’s  facrifice  as 
affording  fo  ftrong  an  argument,  that  he  does  not  helitate  to 
pronounce  it  a demonf ration  of  a divine  inftitution.  For, 
he  fays,  Abel’s  facrifice  could  not  have  been  acceptable,  if 
it  had  not  been  of  divine  appointment,  according  to  that  ob- 
vious maxim  of  all  true  religion,  “ In  vain  do  they  worlhip 
God,  teaching  for  doftrines  the  commandments  of  men.” 
(Mark,  vii.  7.)  Thus,  fays  he,  Abel  muft  have  worfhipped 
God  in  vain,  if  his  facrificing  had  been  merely  a command- 
ment of  his  father  Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his  own. 
And  to  make  this  matter  more  evident,  he  alks,  why  we  do 
not  now  offer  up  a bullock,  a Iheep,  or  a pigeon,  as  a thank- 
offering,  after  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence 
of  our  apprehenfions  of  the  demerit  of  fin.  The  fure  reafon 
is,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  that  God  will  accept  fuch 
“ will-worlhip,”  and  fo  conclude  that  we  fhould  herein 
worlhip  God  in  vain.  As  Abel  did  not  then  facrifice  in 
vain,  it  was  not  “ will-worfhip,”  but  a divine  appointment. 
To  this  he  adds,  the  want  of  a right  to  flay  animals  before 
the  flood,  unlefs  conferred  by  God  for  this  very  purpofe  of 
facrifice,  gives  yet  farther  confirmation.  Dr.  Richie  re- 
marks, that  the  divine  acceptance  i3  not  confined  to  the  facri- 
fice of  Abel,  but  we  find  it  alfo  extended  to  other  facrifices 
offered  under  the  patriarchal  difpenfation.  Such  was  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  Noah’s  burnt-offering,  and  that  of  Job, 
(ch.  i.)  Moreover,  the  honourable  mention  which  is  made 
of  the  facrifices  offered  by  other  pious  men  in  this  period  of 
the  world,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  having  been 
likewife  gracioufly  accepted  by  God.  We  may  alfo  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  oblation  of  fome  of  thofe  early  facrifices 
was  exprefsly  ordered  by  God  himfelf ; as  the  burnt-offering 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.),  and  thofe  which  were  offered 
by  the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job,  xlii. ) Now  that  it  is  more 
natural  to  think  that  God  would  order  and  accept  of  the  per- 
formance of  a mode  of  worlhip  which  had  been  inftituted 
by  himfelf,  than  that  he  would  thus  countenance  one,  which 
had  been  the  product  of  mere  human  invention,  is  a thing 
which  will  not  bear  much  difpute.  Thofe  who  wilh  to  fee 
this  fubjeft  farther  difeuffed,  may  confult  Outram  de  Sa- 
crificiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  $ 3,  4.  Richie’s  Pec.  Doftr.  vol.  i. 
pp.  149,  150.  Barrington’s  Mifc.  Sac.  vol.  iii.  p.  67 — 71. 
Heidegg.  Hift.  Patr.  Exercit.  iii.  § 52,  53.  tom.  i.  The 
laft-cited  writer  confiders  the  Ep.Trt^ioytoc,  or  the  burning  of 
the  facrifice  by  fire  from  heaven,  a decifive  proof  of  a divine 
inftitution  ; and  that  the  patriarchs  were  favoured  with  this 
infallible  fign  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  facrifices,  the 
language  of  feripture,  as  he  thinks,  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt.  That  the  acceptance  of  Abel’s  facrifice  was  thus 
teftified,  is  the  almoft  unanimous  opinion  of  the  fathers. 
In  this  the  Jewilh  doctors  concur ; fee  Aben  Ezra  and 
Jarchi  on  Gen.  iv.  4.  Theodotion  tranflates  the  verb  in  this 
verfe  cnt.  This  manifeftation  of  the  divine  power  was 
undoubtedly  vouchfafed  in  later  times.  (See  Gen.  xv.  17. 
Pf.  xx.  3.)  The  reliques  of  this  praftice  are  to  be  found 
even  in  the  heathen  traditions.  Thus  Servius,  in  iEn.  xii. 
200,  fays,  “ Amongft  the  ancients  fire  was  not  lighted 
upon  the  altar,  but  by  prayer  they  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  which  confumed  the  offering.” 

The  principal  objections  to  the  di/ine  inftitution  of  fa- 
crifices are  founded  on  the  two  following  confiderations : 
1.  The  filence  of  the  facred  hiftorians  on  this  head ; which, 
in  a matter  of  fo  great  importance,  it  is  laid,  is  irrecon- 
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cileable  with  the  fuppofition  of  a divine  command  : 2.  Thofe 
paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament  in  which  God  feems  openly 
to  difown  the  inftitution  of  facrifice.  The  former  objection 
is  thus  urged  by  bifhop  W arburton,  (Div.  Leg.  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  661,  662.  ed.  Hurd.)  “ The  two  capital  ob- 
fervances  in  the  Jewifh  ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacri- 
fices. To  imprCfs  the  higheft  veneration  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  facred  hiftorian  is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original,  and 
can  we  fuppofe  that  if  facrifices  had  the  fame  original,  he 
would  have  negleCted  to  eftablifh  this  truth,  at  the  time 
that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal  ufe  and  of 
equal  importance ; I fhould  have  faid,  indeed,  of  much 
greater?”  To  this  objection  it  has  been  replied,  that  the 
Hebrews,  during  their  refidence  in  Egypt,  were  in  danger 
of  negleCting  the  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore 
it  was  neceffary  to  enforce  their  religious  obfervance  of  it  by 
a particular  information  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firft 
inftitution  ; but  in  a country,  like  Egypt,  they  were  in 
little  danger  of  lofing  their  veneration  for  facrifices,  and 
therefore  the  fame  necefiity  for  directing  their  attention  to 
their  inftitution  did  not  exift.  Befides,  the  rite  of  facrifice, 
as  Delaney  obferves,  (Rev.  Exam.  Dili.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  94.) 
was  loaded,  at  its  revival  under  Mofes,  with  many  additional 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  guard  the  Jews  from  the  infections  of 
the  Heathens,  fo  that  the  law-giver  might  wifely  aefign,  not 
to  recall  their  attention  to  its  original  fimplicity,  left  they 
fhould  be  tempted  to  murmur  and  rebel  againft  their  own 
multifarious  ritual.  Befides,  we  ought  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  facred  penman  has 
fketched  out  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and 
which  con  drained  him  to  avoid  a circumftantial  detail ; and 
this  was  the  lefs  neceffary  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
cuftom,  and  the  circumftances  recited  in  the  hiftory,  from 
which  the  praftice  might  be  inferred.  As  to  the  fecond  ob- 
jection, we  (hall  merely  cite  the  appropriate  obfervation  re- 
lating to  it,  made  by  the  learned  Mede ; who  fums  up  his 
entire  argument  in  thefe  words  : “ According  to  one  of 
thefe  three  fenfes,  are  all  paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament 
difparaging  and  rejefting  facrifices  literally  to  be  underftood  ; 
namely,  when  men  preferred  them  before  the  greater  things 
of  the  law  ; — valued  them  out  of  their  degree,  as  an  ante- 
cedent duty  ; — or  placed  their  efficacy  in  the  naked  rite,  as 
if  aught  accrued  to  God  thereby  ; God  would  no  longer 
own  them  for  any  ordinance  of  his ; nor,  indeed,  in  that 
difguife  put  upon  them,  were  they.” 

The  univerfality  of  facrifice  has  been  urged  by  Delaney 
and  Dr.  Kennicot  in  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Whatever 
praftice,  it  is  faid,  has  obtained  univGrfally  in  the  world, 
muft  have  obtained  from  fome  diftate  of  reafon , or  fome 
demand  of  nature,  or  fome  principle  of  interefi , or  elfe  from 
fome  powerful  influence  or  injunftion  of  fome  Being  of 
univerfal  authority.  The  praftice  of  animal  facrifice  did  not 
obtain  from  reafon  ; for  no  reafonable  notions  of  God  could 
teach  men,  that  he  could  delight  in  blood,  or  in  the  fat  of 
(lain  beafts.  Now  will  any  man  fay,  that  we  have  any 
natural  infindt  to  gratify  in  fpilling  the  blood  of  an  inno- 
cent creature.  Nor  could  there  be  any  temptation  from 
appetite  to  do  this  in  thofe  ages,  when  the  whole  facrifice 
was  confumed  by  fire ; or  when,  if  it  was  not,  yet  men 
wholly  abftained  from  flefh  ; and  confequently  this  praftice 
did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  principle  of  interefi.  Nay, 
fo  far  from  any  thing  of  this,  that  the  deftruftion  of  inno- 
cent and  ufeful  creatures  is  evidently  again/1  nature,  againft 
reafon,  and  againfi  interef ; and  therefore  muft  be  founded 
in  an  authority,  whofe  influence  was  as  powerful  as  the 
praftice  was  univerfal ; and  that  could  be  no  other  but  the 
authority  of  God,  the  fovereign  of  the  world  ; or  of  Adam, 
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the  founder  of  the  human  race.  If  it  be  faid  of  Adam, 
the  queftion  ftill  recurs,  what  motive  determined  him  to  the 
practice  ? It  could  not  be  nature,  reafon,  or  intereft ; it  mull 
therefore  be  the  authority  of  his  fovereign  ; and  if  Adam  had 
enjoined  it  on  his  pofterity,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
they  would  have  obeyed  him  in  fo  extraordinary  and  ex- 
penfive  a rite,  from  any  other  motive  than  the  command  of 
God.  If  it  be  urged,  that  fuperftitions  prevail  unaccount- 
ably in  the  world  ; it  may  be  anfwered,  that  all  fuperlfition 
has  its  origin  in  true  religion  ; all  fuperftition  is  an  abufe ; 
and  all  abufe  fuppofes  a right  and  proper  ufe.  And  if  this 
be  the  cafe  in  fuperditious  pra&ices  that  are  of  leffer  mo- 
ment and  extent,  what  fhall  be  faid  of  a practice,  exiiling 
through  all  ages,  and  pervading  every  nation  ? See  Kenn. 
Two  Diff.  pp.  210.  21.  Del.  Rev.  Exam.  Diff.  8. 
p.  85—89. 

It  is  natural,  in  tlie  difcufiion  of  this  fubjeft,  to  advert 
to  the  time  and  occajton  of  the  inftitution  of  facrifice.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  commiffion  of  fin  and  the  promife  of  a 
redeemer  were  the  grand  objefts  to  which  this  rite  referred, 
no  period  feems  more  lit  for  its  appointment  than  that,  at 
which  fin  firil  entered  and  the  promife  was  hrft  delivered  ; that 
is,  the  period  immediately  fucceeding  the  Fall.  If  then  facri- 
iice  be  allowed  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  fall,  every  argu- 
ment which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Abel  offered 
facrifices  in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction,  will  apply  with 
increafed  force  to  (hew,  that  Adam  muff  have  done  the 
fame.  Scripture  alfo  fupplies  additional  confirmation  by  the 
fadt,  which  it  relates,  of  the  firft  pair  having  been,  by  the 
exprefs  command  of  God,  clothed  with  the  flcins  of  beafts. 
There  were  no  purpofes  for  which  animals  could  have 
been  Rain,  unlefs  for  thofe  of  food,  facrifice,  or  covering. 
They  were  not  flain  for  food,  as  thofe  fuppofe  who  con- 
ceive, that  in  the  antediluvian  world  animal  food  was  not 
ufed ; nor  could  they  have  been  flain  merely  for  covering, 
fince  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Adam  would,  immediately 
after  the  fentence  of  the  divine  difpleafure,  have  dared  to 
kill  God’s  creatures  without  his  permifiion  ; nor  is  it  likely 
that  God  ftiould  order  them  to  be  flain  folely  for  their  Reins, 
when  man  could  have  been  fupplied  with  fufficient  cover- 
ing from  the  hair  and  wool ; and  when,  the  flefh  of  the 
animal  not  being  permitted  for  food,  there  muff  have  been 
an  unneceffary  waite  of  the  creatures.  It  muff  follow,  then, 
that  they  had  been  flain  with  a view  to  facrificc.  This 
alone  fupplies  an  adequate  reafon. 

The  whole  of  the  animal  (if  the  offering  be  fuppofed  an 
holocauft,  as  there  is  reafon  for  fuppofing  all  facrifices  to 
have  been  until  the  Mofaic  inftitution)  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  ufes  of  religion,  except  the  (kin,  which  would 
be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  cloathing.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that  from  the  time  of  Abel’s  facrifice  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  the  facrificial  offering  is  deferibed  by 
no  other  appellation  than  that  of  or  rQ}>  the  holo- 

cauji,  or  burnt-offering,  and  the  Zabach,  or  immolated  vidtim. 
See  Gen.  viii.  20.  ch.  xxii.  Exod.  x.  25.  xviii.  12.  Job,  i.  5. 
xlii.  7,  8.  Numb,  xxiii. 

Dr.  Richie  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  oblations  prior  to 
the  law,  excepting  that  of  Cain,  were  holocaufts  : however 
this  be,  it  muff  be  allowed,  as  others  have  conceived,  that 
they  were  animal  facrifices. 

The  next  fubject  of  enquiry  refpefts  the  nature  and  de- 
ft gn  of  facrifices.  Some  have  maintained  that  facrifices 
fhould  be  confidered  as  gifts,  intended  to  footh  and  appeafe 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  found  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  men.  Spencer  propofes  this  theory  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  “ Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices” 
adopts  the  fame,  under  certain  modifications,  reprefenting 


facrifices  as  fac-ed  gifts,  of  things  firft  received  from  God, 
and  prefented  back  to  him  for  an  external  expreflion  of 
gratitude,  acknowledgment,  faith,  and  every  pious  fenti- 
ment.  Dr.  Prieftley  has  adopted  a fimilar  theory,  affert- 
ing  that  facrifices  arofe  from  anthropomorphitical  notions 
of  God,  and  that  they  are  to  be  confidered  originally  as 
gifts  of  gratitude  ; and,  like  the  author  laff  cited,  he  regards 
of  courfe  an  offering  for  fin,  as  differing  in  no  refpedt  from 
any  other  fort  of  oblation.  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  better  known 
under  the  affumed  appellation  of  “ Ben  Mordecai,”  alfo 
deduces  facrifices  from  the  notion  of  gifts;  pronouncing 
them  to  have  been  nothing  but  free-will  offerings  of  the  firft 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  fold  ; and  he  exprefsly  defines  “ facri- 
fice to  be  a facred  gift,  fet  apart  to  God,  whereby  the 
facrificer  (hewed  his  readinefs  to  part  with  his  property  to 
religious  ufes,  and  thereby  openly  and  publicly  manifefted 
his  worfliip  of  God.”  He  thus  totally  excludes  the  gene- 
rally received  notion  of  atonement,  and  accordingly  he  fub- 
joins,  that  “ atonement  and  propitiation  had  no  other  meaning 
or  defign  than  to  purify,  or  fandify,  or  fet  apart,  any  perfon 
or  thing  to  the  fervice  of  God,  by  feparating  them  from 
common  ufe.”  Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  “ Effay  on  Sacrifices,” 
explains  them  as  “ federal  rites,”  and  as  “ implying  the 
entering  into  friendftiip  with  God,  or  the  renewal  of  that 
friendftiip,  when  broken  by  the  violation  of  former  ftipula- 
tions and  he  fays,  that  the  origin  of  facrifices  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition,  “ that  eating  and  drink- 
ing together  were  the  known  ordinary  fymbols  of  friendftiip, 
and  were  the  ufual  rites  of  engaging  in  covenants  and 
leagues  this  mode  of  entering  into  friendftiip  and  form- 
ing leagues  with  each  other  being  transferred  by  the  ancients 
to  their  gods : and  in  confirmation  of  this  he  adduces  in- 
ftances  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Max.  Tyr.  and  others,  to 
(hew  that  they  imagined  that  their  gods  did  adhially  eat 
with  them,  as  they  ate  with  their  gods.  The  learned  Mede 
and  Cudworth,  in  the  courfe  of  their  refpedtive  arguments 
to  eftablilh  the  eucharift  as  a federal  rite,  had,  long  before 
the  age  of  Sykes,  maintained  the  dotftrine  for  which  be 
contends ; and  in  this  they  were  followed  by  Dr.  Water- 
land,  who  has  repeated  their  reafonings  in  bis  “ Nature, 
Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Chriftian  Sacrament  con- 
fidered.” Bi(hop  Warburton  (Div.  Leg.  b.  ix.  c.  2.) 
reprefents  the  whole  of  facrifice  as  “ fymbolical.”  The 
offerings  of  firft-fruits  he  holds  to  be  an  adtion  expreffive  of 
gratitude  and  homage  ; and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  fuch  facrifices  as  were  euchariftic  ; and  in  thofe  that  are 
expiatory  denoting  the  acknowledgment  of  and  contrition 
for  fin  ; ftrongly  expreffed  by  the  death  of  the  animal,  re- 
prefenting that  death,  which  the  offerer  confeffed  to  be  his 
own  defert.  To  thefe  different  hypothefes,  it  m ay  generally 
be  replied  (fays  Dr.  Magee,  ubi  infra),  that  the  fad  of 
Abel’s  facrifice  feems  inconfiftent  with  them  all : — with 
the  firft,  inafmuch  as  it  muft  have  been  antecedent  to  thofe 
diftindtions  of  property,  on  which  alone  experience  of  the 
effedts  of  gifts  upon  men  could  have  been  founded  ; the  in- 
troduction of  property,  or  exclufive  right  among  mankind 
being  fixed  by  Dr.  Rutherforth  (from  Gen.  iv.  20.)  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  Jubal,  the  eighth  from  Adam  ; be- 
fides,  no  being,  as  Kennicot  remarks,  has  a right  to  the 
lives  of  other  beings,  but  the  Creator,  or  thofe  on  whom  he 
confers  that  right ; fo  that  if  God  had  not  given  Abel  fuch 
a right,  even  the  exiftence  of  the  notion  of  property,  and 
the  familiar  ufe  and  experience  of  gifts,  cpuld  not  have  led 
him  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  animal  as  a gift  to  the 
Almighty  ; nor,  if  they  could  have  done  fo,  can  we  con- 
ceive, that  fuch  an  offering  would  have  been  gracioufly  ac- 
cepted.— With  the  fecond  hypothefis  the  above-mentioned 
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fadl  is  inconfiftent,  inafmuch  as  it  took  place  feveral  ages 
prior  to  that  period,  at  which  both  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  wifeit  commentators,  have  fixed  the 
permiffion  of  animal  food  to  man,  which  is  faid  to  take  its 
date  from  the  age  of  Noah. — With  the  third  hypothefis  it 
is,  according  to  the  author  now  cited,  inconfiftent,  as  the  lan- 
guage, which  Scripture  exprefsly  ftates  to  have  been  de- 
rived to  our  firll  parents  from  divine  inftrudlion,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  fo  defedfive,  in  thofe  terms  that  related  to  the 
worfhip  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necefiary  for  Abel 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  adlions,  to  exprefs  the  fentiment  of 
gratitude  or  forrow  ; and  Hill  lefs  likely  is  it,  that  he  would 
have  reforted  to  that  fpecies  of  adtion,  which  in  the  eye  of 
reafon  muft  have  appeared  difplealing  to  God, — the  daughter 
of  an  unoffending  animal.  A late  ingenious  writer,  no  lel'6 
refpedled  and.  efteemed  for  his  liberality  and  candour  than 
for  his  biblical  learning,  even  by  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in 
his  theological  creed,  conceives  the  rite  of  facrificing  to  have 
been  a “ fymbolical  adfion,”  adapted  and  intended  to  convey 
important  inftrudlion.  This  opinion  he  fupports  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nature  and  form  of  facrifices,  to  their  origin,  and  to 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  pradlifed  them.  The  initrudtion 
thus  conveyed,  as  he  fuppofes,  comprehended  the  following 
principles : — that  fin  is  an  offence  againft  the  bleffed  God, 
molt  heinous  in  its  evil  nature,  aggravated  in  its  infeparable 
though  varying  circumftances,  and  abfolutely  infufferable 
before  his  holy  prefence  : — that  the  effential  righteoufnefs 
of  Jehovah  renders  it  necefiary  and  inevitable  that  fin  fliould 
be  punifhed : — that  death,  in  all  its  tremendous  meaning 
and  extent,  is  the  proper  punifhment  of  fin  : — that  the  finner 
is  totally  unable,  by  any  powers  or  refources  of  his  own, 
to  efcape  the  punifhment  due  to  his  offence  : — yet  that  God 
is  full  of  mercy,  and  gracioufly  willing  to  pardon  the  guilty 
offender : — that  the  way  of  pardon  is  through  the  fubftitu- 
tion  and  fufferings  of  a piacular  vidtim  : and  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  fuitor  for  pardoning  mercy,  there  muft  be  fuch 
a proprietorfhip  in  the  vidtim  as  to  create  a beneficiary  in- 
tereft  ; and  fuch  a moral  difpofition  as  cordially  acquiefces 
in  the  punitive  adtsof  divine  juftice. 

In  this  folerr.n  and  affedting  manner  was  it  declared  to 
ages  and  generations,  that  “ God  is  the  righteous  Judge,  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  who  cannot  countenance 
iniquity ; that  his  wrath  is  revealed  from  heaven  againft  all 
ungodlinefs  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  men  ; that  the  wages 
of  fin  is  death;  that  there  is  forgivenefs  with  the  Lord, 
and  plenteous  redemption  ; but  that  without  the  fhedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remiffion.” 

This  writer  further  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  ancient  fa- 
crifices were  defigned  reprefentations  of  the  work  and  office 
of  Chrift  as  a fuffering  mediator  ; and,  moreover,  that  what 
they  could  only  reprefent  and  teach,  his  facrifice  did  truly  and 
adlually  effedt.  The  truth  of  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions 
he  labours  to  evince  from  explicit  declarations  of  the  O.  T. 
(fee  Pf.  xl.  6.  8.  Lev.  vi.  2.  7.  Pf.  cx.  4.  Zech.  vi.  13. 
Dan.  ix.  24 — 27.  If.  liii.  4,  &c.),  and  alfo  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  N.  T.  which,  as  he  apprehends,  reprefents  the 
fufferings  of  Chrift  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a facrifice 
for  fin.  (See  John,  i.  29.  1 Cor.  v.  7.  Eph.  v.  2.  Rom. 
iii.  25.  1 Pet.  i.  19.  1 John,  ii.  2.  Heb.  vii.  ix.  x. 

Luke,  xxiv.  46.  Rev.  v.  12.)  To  the  plain  evidence  of 
Scripture  he  fubjoins  the  confideration,  that  within  a few 
years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  the  offering  of  the  daily  fa- 
crifice in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  utterly  ceafed,  and  has 
never  been  reftored.  Our  author  likewife  ftates,  that  all 
the  objedts  which  the  typical  facrifices  reprefented  or  de- 
clared, are  really  effedted  by  the  facrifice  of  Chrilt.  See 


Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  “ Difcourfe  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Chrift,  its 
Nature,  Value,  and  Efficacy.”  London.  1813. 

Dr.  Magee  concurs  in  fomewhat  fimilar  reprefentations  of 
the  nature  and  intention  of  animal  facrifices  under  the  Jewifh 
difpenfation.  The  facrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  patriarchal  fa- 
crifices down  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  fays  this  writer,  record 
and  exemplify  thofe  momentous  events  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
— the  deatli  incurred  by  fin,  and  that  inflidted  on  our  Re- 
deemer. When  this  expreffive  adl  of  primeval  worfhip  was 
corrupted  and  perverted,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  pleafed  God 
to  feledt  a peculiar  people,  to  whom,  by  exprefs  revelation, 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  God  was  reftored,  and  the  fpecies 
of  worfhip  ordained  by  him  from  the  beginning,  particularly 
enjoined.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  Jewifh  fervice  confilted  of  faerifice,  to  which  the  virtue 
of  expiation  and  atonement  is  exprefsly  annexed.  The 
Jewifh  facrifices,  therefore,  feem  to  have  been  defigned,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  as  thofe  from  the  beginning  had  been, 
to  prefigure  that  one,  which  was  to  make  atonement  for  all 
mankind.  And  as  in  this  all  were  to  receive  their  confumma- 
tion,  fo  with  this  they  all  conclude  ; and  the  inftitution  clofes 
with  the  completion  of  its  objedt.  The  facrifices  under  the 
temporal  and  ceremonial  difpenfation  of  the  law,  fays  this 
writer,  had  a real  efficacy  in  releafing  thofe  who  were  fub- 
jedted  to  it  from  its  temporal  penalties  and  ceremonial  dif- 
qualifications ; in  like  manner  as  the  one  great  facrifice 
under  the  gofpel  pofl'effes  the  power  to  releafe  mankind  at 
large  from  the  everlafting  penalties  of  that  fpiritual  law  under 
which  all  men  are  bound,  and  to  cleanfe  the  confcience  from 
thofe  moral  impurities,  which  forbid  all  accels  to  that  Holy 
Being,  who  is  to  be  worfhipped  only  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 
The  expiation  then,  under  the  old  law,  was  no  lefs  real  than 
that  which  is  prefigured  under  the  new,  whilft  it  bore  to 
the  difpenfation  of  which  it  was  a part,  the  fame  proportion 
which  that  more  perfedf  expiation  by  the  death  of  Chrift 
bears  to  the  more  perfedl  difpenfation  to  which  it  apper- 
tains ; the  wifdom  of  the  divine  contrivance,  in  this  as  in 
the  other  branches  of  providential  arrangement,  rendering 
that  which  was  complete  and  effedlual  for  its  own  imme- 
diate purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  introdudtory  and  fubfer- 
vient  to  other  and  more  important  objedls.  As  the  facri- 
fices under  the  law  were  preparatory  to  that  of  Chrift,  the 
facred  writers  in  the  N.  T.  naturally  adopt  the  facrificial 
terms  of  the  ceremonial  fervice,  and  by  their  reference  to  the 
ufe  of  them  as  employed  under  the  law,  clearly  point  out  the 
fenfe  in  which  they  are  to  be  underftood  in  their  application 
under  the  gofpel.  In  examining  then  the  meaning  of  fuch 
terms,  when  they  occur  in  the  New  Teftament,  we  are 
clearly  diredted  to  the  explanation  that  is  circumftantially 
given  of  them  in  the  Old.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue 
of  atonement  attributed  to  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  in  like 
manner  as  it  had  been  to  thofe  under  the  law  ; by  attending 
to  the  reprefentation  fo  minutely  given  in  the  latter,  we  are 
enabled  to  comprehend  its  true  import  in  the  former.  If 
it  be  allowed  that  the  facrifice  of  Chrift  was  the  great  objedl 
held  to  view  in  the  appointment  of  all  preceding  facrifices, 
it  muft  follow,  that  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  were  fo  far 
from  employing  the  facrificial  terms  in  mere  accommodation 
to  Jewifh  notions,  as  Mr.  H.  T aylor,  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  others 
imagine,  that  they  muft  have  ufed  them  as  primarily  belong- 
ing to  the  death  of  Chrift  ; and  as  in  ftrift  accuracy  more 
aptly  charadferizing  the  Chriftian  facrifice,  than  thofe  facri- 
fices of  typical  import  to  which  they  had  been  applied  under 
the  law.  It  is  obferved  by  the  excellent  archbifhop  Tillot- 
fon  (vol.  i.  p.  440.),  that  the  notion  of  the  expiation  of  fin 
by  facrifices  of  one  kind  or  other  feems  to  have  obtained  very 
F 2 early 
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early  in  the  world  ; and  to  have  had  an  univerfal  reception  in 
all  times  and  places.  He  adds,  that  a great  part  of  the  Jewilh 
religion  and  worfhip  was  a plain  condefcenlion  to  the  general 
apprehenfions  of  men,  concerning  this  way  of  appealing  the 
Deity  by  facrifice ; and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion and  worihip  was  likewife  founded  upon  the  fame  no- 
tion and  opinion,  which,  becaufe  it  was  fo  univerfal,  feems 
to  have  had  its  original  from  the  firft  parents  of  mankind, 
either  immediately  after  the  creation,  or  after  the  flood,  and 
thence,  as  to  the  fubftance  of  this  notion,  to  have  been  de- 
rived and  propagated  to  all  their  poiterity.  With  this  ge- 
neral notion  of  mankind,  whatever  the  ground  or  found- 
ation of  it  might  be,  God  was  pleafed  fo  far  to  comply,  as 
once  for  all  to  have  a general  atonement  made  for  the  fins  of 
all  mankind,  by  the  facrifice  of  his  only  Son.  The  fame 
author  elfewhere  obferves,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  comply 
with  thofe  notions  that  had  generally  poffeffed  mankind  fo 
far,  as,  in  the  frame  of  the  Jewilh  religion,  (defigned  for  a 
type  of  the  more  perfeft  inftitution  of  the  Chriltian  religion, 
and  a preparation  for  it,)  to  appoint  facrifices  to  be  flain 
and  offered  up  for  the  finner  ; and  that  afterwards,  in  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  gofpel,  the  fame  condefcenlion  to  the  ap- 
prehenfions of  mankind  was  likewife  obferved.  Tillotfon’s 
idea  correfponds  with  that  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Spencer,  and  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  on  this  fubjedt, 
that  expiatory  facrifice,  in  the  ftridf  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  was  a part  of  the  Mofaic  inftitution  ; and  that  pro- 
pitiatory facrifices  not  only  exifted  through  the  Gentile 
world,  but  had  place  under  the  law  of  Mofes.  It  has  alfo 
been  alleged,  that  the  Mofaic  facrifice  had  a vicarious  im- 
port ; or,  in  other  words,  that  it  exprefl'ed  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  the  finner  had  deferved  : this,  it  has  been 
afferted,  not  only  feems  diredfly  fet  forth  in  the  account  of 
the  firft  offering  in  Leviticus  (xix.  20.  22.),  where  it  is  faid 
of  the  perfon  who  brought  a free-will  offering,  “ he  (hall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  it  lhall  be 
accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for  him  but  the 
ceremony  of  the  fcape-goat  (which  fee),  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation, is  thought  to  place  this  matter  beyond  doubt. 

Dr.  Magee,  a writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
ufes  the  expreffion  vicarious  import  rather  than  vicarious,  to 
avoid  the  charge  madeagainlt  the  dodtrine  of  atonement,  of 
fuppofing  a real  fubftitution  in  the  room  of  the  offender,  and 
a literal  tranflation  of  his  guilt  and  punilhment  to  the  immo- 
lated vidtim  ; a thing  utterly  incomprehenfible,  as  neith.tr  guilt 
nor  punijhment  can  be  conceived,  but  with  reference  to  cou- 
fcioufnefs , which  cannot  be  transferred.  But,  he  fays,  that  to 
be  expofed  to  fuffering  in  confequence  of  another’s  guilt ; 
and  thereby,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reprefent  to  the  offender, 
and  to  releafe  him  from,  the  punilhment  due  to  his  tranf- 
greffion,  involves  no  contradidfion  whatever.  In  this  fenfe, 
the  fuffering  of  the  animal  may  be  conceived  a fubftitute  for 
the  punilhment  of  the  offender  ; inafmuch  as  it  is  in  virtue  of 
that  fuffering  the  finner  is  releafed.  The  offering  of  the  ani- 
mal, fays  this  writer,  flain  in  facrifice  may  be  confidered  vi- 
carious in  fymlol  (or,  as  reprefenting  the  penal  effedts  of  the 
offerer’s  demerits,  and  his  releafe  from  the  deferved  punilh- 
ment, in  confequence  of  the  death  of  the  vidfim),  and  feems  to 
require  little  proof,  beyond  the  paffages  of  Scripture  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vica- 
rious nature  of  the  Mofaic  facrifices  has  been  objedfed  to  by 
Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  and  many  others.  The  ob- 
jedf ions  againft  this  theory  have  been  clalfed  by  the 
writers  now  mentioned,  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  It 
is  no  where  faid  in  the  O.  T.  that  the  life  of  the  vidtim  was 


given  as  a vicarious  fubjlitute  for  the  life  of  him  who  offered 
it.  2.  The  atonement  was  not  made  by  the  death  of  the 
animal,  but  by  the  fprinkling  of  the  blood  at  the  altar.  3.  No 
atonement  could  be  made,  where  life  was  forfeited.  4.  Atone- 
ments were  made  by  the  facrifice  of  animals  in  fome  cafes 
where  no  guilt  was  involved.  And,  5.  Atonements  were 
fometimes  made  without  the  death  of  an  animal,  or  any  blood- 
Ihedding  whatever.  This,  fays  Dr.  Magee,  is  the  fum  total 
of  the  arguments  colledted  by  the  indultry  of  thefe  writers, 
againft  the  notion  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  facrifice.  To 
the  firft  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  repeatedly  afferted  in 
the  O.  T.  that,  in  cafes  where  punilhment  had  been  incurred, 
and  even  where  life  itfelf  was  forfeited,  the  due  oblation  of 
an  animal  in  facrifice  was  effedfual  to  procure  the  reverfal  of 
the  forfeiture,  and  the  pardon  of  the  offender  : that  is,  the 
death  of  the  animal  was  fo  far  reprefented,  as  Handing  in  place 
of  the  offender’s  punilhment,  and  in  fome  cafes,  even  of  his 
death,  that  through  it,  whatever  might  be  the  mode  of  its 
operation,  the  offerer  was  enabled  to  efcape.  But,  as 
Dr.  Magee  does  not  contend  for  a ftridt  vicarious  fubftitu- 
tion, or  literal  equivalent,  no  fuch  notion  belonging  to  the 
dodlrine  of  atonement,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  any  precife 
and  appropriate  cafe  exprefling  it  fhould  be  produced. 
The  words  "13Z3  and  ’n  their  facrificial  application, 

he  fays,  fufficiently  admit  the  vicarious  import:  and  the 
defeription  of  the  facrificial  ceremony,  and  its  confequences, 
efpecially  in  the  inftance  of  the  fcape-goat,  pofitively  prove 
it  : and  beyond  this  nothing  furthejr  can  be  required. 

To  the  fecond  objedlion  it  is  replied,  that  it  wa3  by  the 
fprinkling  of  the  blood  before  the  altar,  according  to  the 
preferibed  rites  of  facrifice,  the  life  of  the  animal  was  offered; 
the  law  exprefsly  declaring  the  life  to  be  in  the  blood.  See 
on  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Ainfworth  and  Patrick  ; and  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Jewilh  dodlors,  Outram  de  Sacrif.  1.  i.  c.  22.  $11. 

To  the  third  objedfion  Dr.  Magee  replies,  that  it  is  un- 
true, in  point  of  fadt,  fophiftical  in  point  of  reafoning,  and 
impertinent  in  point  of  application. 

We  lhall  here  only  feledt  what  our  author  has  urged  on  the 
laft  of  thefe  points,  viz.  that  the  whole  argument  is  inap- 
plicable : becaufe,  as  he  fays,  they  who  held  the  dodtrine  of 
a vicarious  punijhment  do  not  find  it  neceffary  to  contend,  that 
the  evil  inflifted  on  the  vidtim  Ihould  be  exadtly  the  fame  in 
quality  and  degree  with  that  denounced  againft  the  offender  ; 
it  depending  upon  the  will  of  the  legiflator,  what  fatisfadtion 
he  will  accept  in  place  of  the  punilhment  of  the  offender.  ( See 
Outram  de  Sac.  1.  i.  c.  21.  $ 1,  2.  9.)  But  ftill  lefs  will  this 
argument  apply,  where  vicarious  punijhment  is  not  contended 
for,  but  merely  an  emblematic  fubftitute,  the  refult  of  infti- 
tution, and  which  in  no  refpedt  involves  the  notion  of  an 
equivalent. 

To  the  fourth  objedtion  it  is  anfwered,  that  fome  fa- 
crifices were  not  vicarious,  inafmuch  as  there  were  fome 
that  were  not  for  fin  ; it  does  not  follow  that,  where 
moral  guilt  was  involved,  the  facrifice  was  not  vicarious. 
To  the  fifth  and  laft  objedfion  Dr.  Magee  replies,  that,  al- 
though no  vicarious  fubftitution  of  a life  could  be  conceived, 
where  life  was  not  given  at  all ; yet  it  does  not  from  hence 
follow,  that  where  a life  was  given,  it  might  not  admit  a vi- 
carious import.  The  offering  of flour  was  made  only  where 
the  offerer  was  fo  poor  that  he  could  not  pofiibly  procure 
an  animal  for  facrifice. 

In  conneftion  with  the  fubjedt  of  facrifices  in  general, 
we  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  the  opinions  of  different 
writers  with  regard  to  the  facrifice  of  Chrift.  The  texts 
to  which  we  are  referred,  that  deferibe  Chrill’s  death  as  a 
facrifice  for  fin,  are  as  follow:  viz.  If.  liii.  5 — 8.  Matt. 

xx.  28. 
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xx.  28.  xxvi.  28.  Mark,  x.  45.  A&s,  viii.  32,  33. 
Rom.  iii.  24,  25.  iv.  25.  v.  6 — 10.  1 Cor.  v.  7. ' 

xv.  3.  2 Cor.  v.  2r.  Eph.  i.  7.  Col.  i.  14.  1 Tim.  ii.  6. 

Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  ix.  12 — 28.  x.  10.  14.  18.  1 Pet.  i. 

18,  19.  1 John,  iv.  10.  Rev.  v.  9 — 12.  xiii.  8.  All 
thefe,  it  is  alleged  by  fome  authors,  and  feveral  other  paf- 
fages,  fpeak  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  in  the  fame  facrificial 
terms,  that  had  been  applied  to  the  fin-offerings  of  old ; fo 
that  they  who  would  reject  the  notion  of  Chrift’s  death,  as 
a true  and  real  facrifice  for  fin,  muff  refine  away  the  na- 
tural and  direft  meaning  of  all  thefe  pafl'ages  ; or,  in  other 
words,  they  muff  new-model  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
Scripture  language,  before  they  can  accomplifti  their  point. 
Some  writers  of  this  clafs  affert,  that,  by  the  facrifice  of 
himfelf,  Jefus  Chriff  voluntarily  fuftained  the  guilt  and 
punifhment  of  fin; — that  the  idea  of  fubftitution  or  vi- 
carious fuffering  was  efi'ential  to  the  theory  of  facrifices,  as 
underffood  and  pradlifed  by  profane  and  facred  antiquity, 
and  originally  inffituted  by  God  himfelf ; — that  in  virtue 
of  the  union  conftituted  by  the  wifdom  and  grace  of  God, 
between  the  Saviour  and  mankind,  he  voluntarily  put  himfelf 
in  their  place,  and  buffered  as  if  he  had  been  a tranfgreffor,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  guilt,  or  legal 
condemnation,  of  their  fins,  and  by  confequence  from  the 
pollution  and  practical  power  of  fin  ; — and  that  the  divine 
wifdom  formed  a moral  conftitution  by  which  the  guilt  and 
punifhment  of  fin,  fo  far  as  was  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of 
facrificial  atonement,  were  afiumed  by  the  finlefs  vidfim,  and 
the  worth  of  his  obedience  and  fufferings  became  imputable, 
on  grounds  of  right  and  reafon,  to  the  finnerwho  is  brought 
to  a cordial  acquiefcence  in  this  plan  of  holinefs  and  grace, 
&c.  &c.  (Smith’s  Difc.  uhi fupra.)  Others  have  been  of 
opinion,  that,  in  allufion  and  accommodation  to  the  ancient 
and  almoft  univerfal  pradtice  of  facrificing,  and  with  a view 
to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Chriftianity  by  gratifying  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  New  Teftament  reprefents  Jefus 
Chriff  as  having  offered  a facrifice  to  God ; though,  in  a 
real  and  proper  fenfe,  he  did  no  fuch  thing.  Perfons  be- 
longing to  this  clafs  affirm,  that  as  the  Jews  had  a profound 
veneration  for  their  temple,  their  prieffhood,  and  their 
altar,  the  firft  Chriffiati  teachers  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
themfelves,  and  procure  acceptance  to  their  fyftem,  by  find- 
ing in  it  likewife  a prieft,  a facrifice,  and  an  altar.  Terms, 
it  has  been  faid,  were  borrowed  from  the  facrifices  of  the 
law  to  exprefs  the  death  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  in  a 
manner  more  lively  and  impreffive.  As  a proof  that  the 
application  of  thefe  terms  is  but  figurative,  it  is  contended, 
lit,  that  the  death  of  Chriff  did  not  correfpond  literally  and 
exactly  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mofaic  facrifice  ; 2dly,  that 
being  in  different  places,  compared  to  different  kinds  of 
facrifices,  to  all  of  which  it  could  not  poffibly  correfpond, 
it  cannot  be  confidered  as  exadtly  of  the  nature  of  any  ; 
and,  laftly,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a facrifice  of 
propitiation  or  expiation  of  fin,  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation 
at  all  ; this  notion  having  been  entirely  of  heathen  origin. 
Hence  they  have  been  led  to  entertain  a different  notion  of 
atonement  from  that  which  has  been  above  ftated. 

For  a fummary  of  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  doftrine  of  Atonement , we 
refer  to  that  article  ; and  for  a fuller  difeuflion  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  the  reader  may  confult  Dr.  Magee’s  “ Difcourfes  and 
Differtations  on  the  Scriptural  Do&rine  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice,”  in  2 vols.  8vo.  ed.  3.  London,  1812. 

We  {hall  now  return  to  the  confideration  of  facrifices  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  of  the  prevalence  of  human 
facrifices  in  the  Gentile  world.  Of  this  favage  cuftom,  M. 
de  Paauw  (Rech.  Phil,  fur  les  Amer.  v.  i.  p.  211.)  afferts. 


that  there  is  no  nation  mentioned  in  hillory,  which  we  can- 
not reproach  with  having  more  than  once  made  the  blood 
of  its  citizens  ftream  forth,  in  holy  and  pious  ceremonies, 
to  appeafe  the  divinity  when  he  appeared  to  be  angry,  or 
to  move  him  when  he  appeared  indolent.  Of  this  pofition, 
fays  Dr.  Magee  ( ubi  fupra),  both  ancient  and  modern  hif- 
torians  fupply  the  fulleft  confirmation.  Heliodorus  informs 
us,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  required  by  their  laws  to 
facrifice  boys  to  the  fun,  and  girls  to  the  moon.  Among 
the  Phoenicians,  it  was  cuftomary  in  great  and  public  cala- 
mities, for  princes  and  magiftrates  to  offer  up  in  facrifice  to 
the  avenging  demons  the  deareft  of  their  offspring.  Hero- 
dotus deferibes  it  as  a cuftom  with  the  Scythians  to  facrifice 
every  ioodth  man  of  their  prifoners  to  their  god  Mars. 
Keys  reprefents  the  fpreading  oaks  under  which  they  were 
ufed  to  perform  their  fanguinary  rites,  as  being  always 
profufely  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  expiring  vidtims. 
The  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  facri- 
ficed  red-haired  men  at  the  tomb  of  Ofiris,  from  which,  as 
he  fays,  mifunderftood  by  the  Greeks,  arofe  the  fable  of  the 
bloody  rites  of  Bufiris.  With  thefe  people  it  was  cuf- 
tomary to  facrifice  to  the  river  Nile  a young  and  beautiful 
virgin,  by  throwing  her,  decked  in  the  richeft  attire,  into 
the  ftream  ; and  this  cuftom  is  faid  to  remain  to  the  prefent 
day.  (See  Nile.)  The  fame  cruel  practice  prevailed 
among  the  Chinefe,  with  a view  to  pacify  their  offended 
deity,  and  to  avert  from  the  nation  dreadful'  calamities. 
The  Perfians  alfo  were  addidted  to  the  fame  ufage  ; as  ap- 
pears by  the  teftimonies  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Arrian, 
Ovid,  Strabo,  Suidas,  &c. ; and  Herodotus  fays  it  was  the 
Perfian  cuftom  to  offer  human  victims  by  inhumation.  The 
ancient  Indians,  likewife,  are  reprefented,  both  by  fir  W. 
Jones  (Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  i.)  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  having 
been  polluted  by  the  blood  of  human  vidtims  : the  pradlice 
feems  to  have  been  enjoined  by  the  very  code  of  Brahma, 
(See  Maurice’s  Ind.  Antiq.  p.  164 — 166.)  Of  the  fame 
horrid  nature  were  the  rites  of  the  early  Druids.  (See 
Druid.)  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Gallic 
Druids,  to  fet  up  an  immenfe  gigantic  figure  of  a wicker 
man,  in  the  texture  of  which  they  entwined  above  100 
human  vidtims,  and  then  confumed  the  whole  as  an  offering 
to  their  gods.  (See  Clarke’s  Csefar.)  The  Druids  of 
Mona  were  no  lefs  cruel  in  their  religious  ceremonies  than 
their  brethren  of  Gaul.  Tacitus  reprefents  it  as  their 
conftant  ufage  to  facrifice  to  their  gods  the  prifoners  taken 
in  war.  In  the  northern  nations,  thefe  tremendous  myfteries 
were  ufually  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  thickeft  woods. 
We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  it  was  anciently  a rule  with 
every  Grecian  ftate,  before  they  marched  againft  an  enemy, 
to  fupplicate  their  gods  by  human  vidtims  ; and  accordingly 
we  find  human  facrifices  attributed  to  the  Thebans,  Corin- 
thians, Meffeifians,  and  Temmefenfes,  by  Paufanias  ; to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  Fulgentius,  Theodoret,  and  Apol- 
lodorus ; and  to  the  Athenians,  by  Plutarch  ; and  with  the 
Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Mafiihans,  it  was  a cuftom  of 
facrificing  a man  every  year,  after  loading  him  with  dreadful 
curfes,  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  fall  upon  his  head, 
and  be  turned  away  from  the  reft  of  the  citizens.  The 
pradtice  prevailed  alfo  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny.  The  fame  cruel  mode  of 
appeafing  their  offended  gods  is  aferibed  to  all  the  other 
heathen  nations ; to  the  Getae,  by  Herodotus ; to  the 
Leucadians,  by  Strabo ; to  the  Goths,  by  Jornandes  ; to 
the  Gauls,  by  Cicero  and  by  Caefar ; to  the  Heruli,  by 
Procopius ; to  the  Britons,  by  Tacitus  and  by  Pliny  ; to 
the  Germans,  by  Tacitus  ; to  the  Carthaginians,  by  Sancho- 
niathon,  by  Plato,  by  Pliny,  by  Silius  Italicus,  by  Juftin, 
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by  Ennius,  and  by  Diodorus.  The  latter  writer  reports, 
that  they  offered  200  victims  at  once,  and  that  this  horrid 
fuperftition  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme,  as  that  it  was 
ufual  for  the  parent  himfelf  to  daughter  the  deareft  and 
moft  beautiful  of  his  offspring  at  the  altars  of  their  bloody 
deities.  We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  practice  exiffed 
in  Canaan,  before  the  Ifraelites  came  thither.  Of  the 
Arabians,  the  Cretans,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  and  Tenedos,  the  fame 
fadl  may  be  affirmed.  (See  Porphyr.  apud  Eufeb.  P. 
Evang.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.)  The  fame  is  charged  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Pella.  The  univerfality  of  the  practice  in 
the  ancient  Heathen  world  cannot  be  difputed.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Gentile  religion,  in  early 
ages,  appears  to  have  been  in  a high  degree,  to  fay  the  lead 
of  it,  a religion  of  fear ; and  the  fame  principle  has  very 
much  and  too  generally  adluated  it  to  the  prefent  day. 
Slaves  have  been  very  commonly  facrificed  in  late-r  times, 
efpecially  among  the  northern  nations  ; and  we  are  informed 
by  Mallet  (North.  Antiq.  vol.  i. ),  that  the  pradlice  was 
not  abolilhed  in  thofe  regions  until  the  9th  century  ; and  in 
the  ifland  of  Rugia,  as  Jortin  fays,  on  the  authority  of 
Fleury,  this  cuftom  fubfifted  fo  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  1 2th 
century.  The  fame  dreadful  practice  is  found,  even  now, 
to  exift  in  Africa,  where  captives,  taken  in  war,  are  facri- 
ficed to  their  fetiches  ; and  among  the  iflanders  of  the 
South  feas,  as  we  learn  from  captain  Cook  and  other 
voyagers,  human  facrifices  are  very  frequent.  Befides,  the 
annual  facrifices  of  the  Mexicans  have  required  many  thou- 
fands  of  vidlims ; and  in  Peru,  200  children  have  been 
devoted  for  the  health  of  the  Inca.  Mr.  Maurice  alfo 
informs  us,  that  at  this  day,  among  certain  tribes  of  the 
Mahrattas,  human  vidlims,  diftinguiffied  by  their  beauty 
and  youthful  bloom,  are  fattened  like  oxen  for  the  altar ; 
nor  is  the  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  human  facrifice  extindl 
in  India  at  the  prefent  time.  For  various  inftances  of  this 
kind,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Magee,  uli fapra  ; Dr.  Smith’s  Difc.  ; 
Grotius  de  Satisf.  Chrifti ; Dr.  Owen,  De  Natura,  &c. 
Verse  Theol.  &c.  & c. 

Macrobius  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  long  accuftomed 
to  bloodlefs  facrifices,  being  at  length  obliged  to  admit  the 
worfhip  of  Serapis  and  Saturn,  to  whom  viSims  were  to  be 
facrificed,  would  not  allow  their  temples  to  be  built  in  the 
cities.  Thefe  vidlims,  however,  or  bloody  facrifices,  at 
length  obtained,  in  exclufion  of  almoft  all  the  reft  : the  moft 
ufual  of  thefe  among  the  ancients,  were  bulls,  oxen,  cows, 
fheep,  and  lambs,  becaufe  thefe  were  the  moft  ordinary 
food  of  man. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
is  amply  deferibed  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  That  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans  is  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  vic- 
tim, care  was  taken  it  were  without  blemifh  or  imperfedlion  ; 
its  tail  not  too  fmall  at  the  end ; the  tongue  not  black,  nor 
the  ears  cleft  ; and  the  bull,  fuch  as  had  never  been  yoked. 
The  vidlim  being  pitched  upon,  they  gilded  his  forehead  and 
horns,  efpecially  if  a bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
alfo  adorned  with  a woollen  infula,  whence  hung  two  rows 
of  chaplets  with  twilled  ribbands  ; and  on  the  middle  of  the 
body  a kind  of  Hole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  both 
fides ; the  leffer  vidlims  were  only  adorned  with  bundles 
of  flowers  and  garlands,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  vidlims,  thus  made  ready,  were  brought  before  the 
altar : the  leffer  were  not  led  in  a firing,  but  driven  to  the 
place  : the  greater  were  conducted  in  a halter  : if  they  made 
any  ftruggle,  or  refufed  to  go,  the  refiitance  was  taken  for 
3n  ill  augury,  and  the  facrifice  was  often  fet  afide.  The  vic- 
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tim,  thus  brought  before  the  altar,  was  examined  very  cir- 
cumfpedtly,  to  fee  if  there  were  no  defedl  in  it ; then  the 
pried,  being  clad  in  his  facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied 
with  the  facrificers  and  other  attendants,  and  being  waffled 
and  purified  according  to  the  ceremonies  preferibed,  began 
the  facrifice,  with  making  a loud  confeflion  of  his  unwor- 
thinefs,  acknowledging  himfelf  guilty  of  divers  fins;  for 
which  he  begged  pardon  of  the  gods,  hoping  they  would 
be  pleafed  to  grant  his  requefts.  The  confeffions  were  like 
thofe  of  the  Hebrews  ; with  this  difference,  that  the  Pagans 
confeffed  the  frailty  of  mankind,  and  owned  their  faults  ; 
the  Jews  confeffed  chiefly  the  greatnefs  of  God,  accompany- 
ing it  with  hymns  and  mufical  inftruments. 

The  confeflion  being  finilhed,  the  pried  cried  aloud,  Hoc 
age  ! i.  e.  compofe  yourfelves,  and  mind  your  bufinefs  ; and 
prefently  an  ufher,  holding  a rod  in  his  hand,  called  com- 
ment aculum,  went  through  the  temple,  and  made  all  thole 
withdraw  who  were  not  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  re- 
ligion, or  fuch  as  were  excommunicated. 

Sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  were  of  four  kinds,  viz. 
1 . Free-will  offerings,  or  fuch  as  were  paid  in  confequence 
of  a vow,  %a£ir>ifix  and  wkIxhx.  ; for  a victory  obtained,  the 
firft-fruits  offered  by  hulbandmen  for  a plentiful  harveft,  and 
the  like.  2.  Propitiatory  offerings,  iAar»* a,  to  avert  the  anger 
of  fome  offended  deity,  and  fuch  were  all  facrifices  ufed  in 
expiation.  3.  Petitionary  facrifices,  colwW,  for  fuccefs  in 
any  enterprife.  4.  Sacrifices  exprefsly  commanded  by  fome 
oracle  or  prophet,  r«  «7ro  y.a.v'Uux.c, 

The  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed theirs,  was,  that  the  prieft  coming  to  the  altar, 
fhould  allc  aloud,  Ti;  rt  Who  is  here?  The  people  an- 
fwered,  IToAAoi  y.xt  ovyxQo  1,  Many  good  perfons : then  the 
ufher  went  through  the  temple,  crying,  Excej  sxa?  ej-e, /2e£»iAo», 
that  is,  Out  with  the  wicked.  The  Romans  commonly 
ufed  the  words,  Nocentes , Profani , abfeedite.  All  thofe  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  temples  among  the  Greeks,  were 
comprehended  under  thefe  general  words,  (3tSnXoi,  a^wrot, 
auxSxfoi.  The  profane  being  withdrawn,  they  cried,  Favete 
Unguis , or  animis , and  Pafcite  linguam,  to  require  filence  and 
attention  during  the  facrifice. 

Thefe  ceremonies  ended,  the  chief  facrificer  being  fat 
down,  and  the  reft  of  them  Handing,  the  magiftrates  or 
private  perfon,  who  offered  facrifice,  came  before  him,  and 
prefented  him  with  the  firft-fruits  and  vidlim,  and  fometimes 
made  a Ihort  difeourfe,  by  way  of  compliment,  as  we  find 
Homer  makes  Ulyffes  do,  when  he  prefented  the  high  prieft 
with  Iphigenia  to  be  facrificed.  As  any  perfon  came  to  pre- 
fent his  offering,  he  wafhed  his  hands  in  a place  appointed  in 
the  temple  for  that  purpofe. 

Laftly,  when  the  offering  was  made,  the  prieft  that  offi- 
ciated perfumed  the  vidlim  with  incenfe,  and  fprinkled 
it  with  the  luftral  water  ; and  having  walhed  his  hands, 
and  got  up  again  to  the  altar,  he  prayed  to  the  god 
to  whom  he  prefented  the  facrifice,  with  a loud  voice, 
that  he  would  accept  of  thofe  offerings,  and  be  pleafed 
with  the  vidlim  he  facrificed  to  him  for  the  public  good, 
and  for  fuch  and  fuch  things  in  particular.  In  the  clofe 
of  the  offertory  and  prayer,  made  by  the  prieft  to  the 
god,  he  came  down  the  Heps  of  the  altar,  and  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  afiiftants,  received  the  facred  pafte,  called 
mola  falfa,  made  of  barley  or  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  fait 
and  water,  which  he  threw  upon  the  head  of  the  vidlim, 
fprinkling  a little  wine  upon  it,  which  was  called  immolatio. 
Servius  lays,  the  prieft  fcattered  little  bits  of  this  pafte  upon 
the  head  of  the  vidlim,  and  alfo  on  the  altar  where  the  facred 
fire  burned,  and  on  the  knives,  by  way  of  confecration. 

He  then  took  wine  in  a vefl'el  called  Jimpulum , and  having 
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tailed  it  himfelf  firft,  and  made  his  afiiftants  do  the  fame,  to 
fhew  that  they  partook  of  the  facrifice,  he  poured  it  between 
the  horns  of  the  vidtim,  pronouncing  thefe  words  of  the 
confecration,  Maflus  hoc  vino  inferis  ejlo.  This  done,  he 
pulled  off  the  hairs  from  between  the  horns,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire;  and  commanded  the  vidlimarius  (who  afked 
him,  Agon?  Shall  I ftrike  ?)  to  knock  down  the  vidlim  with 
a blow  on  the  head  with  a hammer  or  axe  ; upon  which 
another  afiiftant,  named  popa,  prefently  thrufl  a knife  into 
its  throat ; whilft  a third  received  the  blood,  with  which  the 
prieft  fprinkled  the  altar. 

When  the  victim  was  (lain,  they  flayed  him,  if  it  was  not 
a burnt-offering  (for  they  then  burned  fkin  and  all)  ; they 
then  took  the  flefh  of  the  head,  and  adorning  it  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  faflened  it  to  the  pillars  of  the  temples,  as  well 
as  the  fkins,  as  enfigns  of  religion  ; carrying  them  about  in 
procefiion  in  public  calamities.  Not  but  that  the  priefls 
oft  wore  the  fkins,  and  others  went  to  fleep  upon  them  in  the 
temple  of  ./Efcalapius  and  Faunus,  that  they  might  receive 
favourable  refponfes  in  their  dreams,  or  be  cured  of  their 
maladies.  They  then  opened  the  vidtim’s  entrails,  and  after 
circumfpedfly  viewing  them,  to  draw  prefages  therefrom, 
according  to  the  art  of  the  arufpices,  they  floured  them  with 
meal,  and  fprinkled  them  with  wine,  and  made  a prefent  of 
them  to  the  gods,  reddebant  exta  diis,  by  throwing  them  into 
the  fire  in  fmall  bits,  boiled  or  parboiled  ; and  hence  the  en- 
trails were  called  porricie. 

The  entrails  being  burned,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
finifhed,  they  believed  the  gods  to  be  fatisfied  ; and  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  find  the  vows  accomplifhed,  which  they  ex- 
preffed  by  the  word  litare,  q.  d.  all  is  finifhed,  and  well  done  ; 
whereas  non  litare , on  the  contrary,  intimated  there  was 
fomething  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the  facrifice,  and  that 
the  gods  were  not  appeafed.  The  prieft  afterwards  dif- 
mifled  the  people  with  this  form,  Ilicet. 

Hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  facrifices  confifted  of 
four  principal  parts ; the  firft  called  lilatio , or  the  pour- 
ing a little  wine  upon  the  vidfim  ; the  fecond  immolatio,  when, 
after  they  had  fcattered  the  crumbs  of  failed  pafte  thereon, 
they  killed  it ; the  third  redditio,  when  they  offered  the  en- 
trails to  the  gods  ; and  the  fourth  litatio , when  the  facrifice 
was  perfefted,  and  accomplifhed  without  any  fault.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  materials  and  rites  of  facrifice, 
fee  Potter’s  Archaeol.  Graec.  tom.  i.  p.  200,  &c. 

Sacrifice  Rock,  in  Geography,  a.  rocky  iflet  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar ; fo  called,  becaufe  when 
the  Portuguefe  firft  fettled  in  India,  the  whole  crew  of  one 
of  their  veffels,  which  the  natives  had  feized,  were  facri- 
ficed  upon  it  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Telicherry.  N.  lat.  1 i°43f. 
E.  long.  73°  27 '. 

Sacrifices,  IJland  of,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Mexico.  N.  lat.  i5°4o'.  W. 
long.  98°  &. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
8 miles  S.  of  St.  Jean  de  Ulua. 

SACRILEGE,  Sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  profaning 
facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ; or  of  alienating  to 
laymen,  or  common  purpofes,  what  was  given  to  religious 
perfons,  and  pious  ufes. 

Our  forefathers  were  fo  tender  in  this  cafe,  that,  when 
the  order  of  knights  Templars  was  diffolved,  their  lands, 
See.  were  all  given  to  the  knights  Hofpitallers  of  Jerufalem, 
for  this  reafon,  <£  Ne  in  pios  ufus  erogata,  contra  donatorum 
voluntatem,  in  alios  ufus  diftraherentur.” 

Church  robbery,  or  a taking  of  things  out  of  a holy 
place,  is  facrilege  ; as  where  a perfon  fteals  any  veffels, 
ornaments,  or  goods  of  the  church  : and  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
robbery  of  God,  at  kaft  of  what  was  dedicated  to  his  fer- 


vice.  If  any  thing  belonging  to  private  perfons,  left  in  a 
church,  be  ftolen,  it  is  only  common  theft,  not  facrilege  : 
but  the  canon  law  determines  that  alfo  to  be  facrilege  ; as 
likewife  the  ftealing  of  a thing  known  to  be  confecrated,  in 
a place  not  confecrated.  By  the  civil  law,  facrilege  is 
punifhed  with  greater  feverity  than  any  other  thefts  ; and 
the  common  law  diftinguifhed  this  crime  from  other  robberies, 
for  it  denied  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  to  the  offenders,  which 
it  did  not  do  to  other  felons  : but  by  ftatute  it  is  put  upon 
a footing  with  other  felonies,  by  making  it  felony  excluded 
of  clergy,  as  moft  other  felonies  are. 

All  perfons  not  in  holy  order;,  who  fhall  be  indicted, 
whether  in  the  fame  county  where  the  fadt  was  committed, 
or  in  a different  county,  of  robbing  any  church,  chapel,  or 
other  holy  place,  are  excluded  from  their  clergy,  by 
23  H.  VIII.  c.  1.  25  H.  VIII.  c.  3.  5 & 6 Ed.  VI. 

c.  10.  And  all  perfons  in  general  are  oufted  of  their  clergy 
for  their  felonious  taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  parifh 
church,  or  other  church  or  chapel,  by  the  1 Ed.  VI.  c.  12. 
But  the  word  robbing  being  always  taken  to  carry  with  it 
fome  force,  it  feems  no  facrilege  is  within  thefe  ftatutes, 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  the  adlual  breaking  of  a 
church,  & c.  And  the  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  is  the  only 
ftatute  which  extends  to  acceffaries  to  thefe  robberies,  ex- 
cept the  offence  amount  to  burglary  ; in  which  cafe  acceffaries 
before  are  oufted  of  clergy,  by  3 & 4 W.  & M.  c.  9. 

SACRIMA,  among  the  Romans,  the  new  wine  which 
was  offered  to  Bacchus,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
protedling  and  preferving  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
wine. 

SACRISTA,  or  Sacristan,  a church-officer,  other- 
wife  called  fexton. 

SACRISTY,  Sacristia,  a place  or  apartment  in  the 
church,  where  the  veffels,  and  other  utenfils  and  ornaments 
of  the  church,  are  preferved  ; and  where  the  minifters  drefs 
and  undrefs  themfelves  before  and  after  the  fervice. 

The  facrifty  is  alfo  called  in  ancient  authors,  fecretarium  : 
among  us  the  veftry. 

SACROBOSCO,  John  de,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
mathematician  in  the  13th  century,  has  been  claimed  for  a 
countryman  by  writers  of  the  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh 
nations.  According  to  Leland  and  Pitts,  he  was  born  at 
Halifax,  in  Yorkfhire,  whence  they  derive  his  furname. 
According  to  Stainhurft,  he  was  a native  of  Holywood, 
near  Dublin  ; but  according  to  Dempfler  and  Mackenzie, 
he  was  born  at  Nithfdale,  in  Scotland.  His  Englifh  bio- 
graphers ftate,  that  he  received  his  academical  education  at 
Oxford ; and  by  Mackenzie  it  is  faid,  that,  after  finifhing 
his  ftudies,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  became  a canon-regular 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  monaftery  of  Holy- 
wood,  in  Nithfdale.  He  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Paris,  where,  in  1221,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
univerfity,  under  the  fyndics  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Here 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature 
and  philofophy,  and  more  particularly  by  the  ardour  and 
fuccefs  with  which  he  cultivated  the  mathematical  fciences. 
Being  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics,  he  difeharged 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  great  reputation  for  many 
years,  and  became  one  of  the  ableft  mathematicians  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  1256.  He  was  author  of  a learned  trea- 
tife,  “ De  Sphsera  Mundi,”  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed, and  illuftrated  with  the  commentaries  of  Clavius, 
Valerian,  Venetus,  Nonius,  and  other  learned  mathema- 
ticians. His  other  works  are,  “ De  Anni  Ratione  feu  de 
computo  Ecclefiaftico  “ De  Algorifmo  “ De  Afire- 
labis  “ Breviarium  Juris.” 

SACRO-COCCYGiEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
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by  Winflow  to  a mufcle  no\?  generally  called  fimply  the 
coccygaus  ; he  calls  it  alfo  coccygaus  pofterior. 

S ACRO-LUMBALIS,  a mufcle  of  the  back,  of  an  elon- 
gated figure  ; thick  and  triangular  below,  where  it  is  clofely 
connedied  to  the  longifiimus  dorfi ; flattened  and  thin  above, 
where  it  ends  in  a point ; extending  from  the  facrum  and  os 
innominatum  to  the  ribs,  and  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  four  or  five  lowed  cervical  vertebrae.  Thus  it  nils  the 
outer  part  of  that  hollow  which  is  left  at  the  fide  of  the 
fpinous  procefles : below,  this  mufcle  and  the  longifiimus 
dorfi  form  a large  and  common  mafs  of  mufcular  and  ten- 
dinous fibres,  which  fills  up  the  fpace  between  the  facral 
fpine  and  the  back  of  the  os  innominatum.  Oppofite  to  the 
laft  rib,  the  two  mufcles  become  diftinft.  We  may  diftin- 
guifh,  in  the  facro-lumbalis,  an  anterior  and  a pofterior  fur- 
face,  an  inner  and  an  outer  edge. 

The  pofterior  furface,  which  is  broad  below  and  narrower 
above,  is  covered  by  the  aponeurofes  of  the  obliquus  in- 
ternus,  and  tranfverfus  abdominis  of*  the  ferratus  inferior 
pofticus  and  latifiimus  dorfi ; above  the  latter  it  is  covered 
by  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboideus,  the  ferratus  fuperior 
pofticus,  and  the  levator  fcapulae.  A thin  aponeurofis, 
continued  from  the  ferratus  fuperior  to  the  ferratus  inferior 
pofticus,  covers  the  facro-lumbalis  and  the  longifiimus  dorfi. 
The  outer  edge  of  this  aponeurofis  is  fixed  to  the  angles  of 
the  ribs,  the  inner  to  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

The  anterior  furface  of  the  facro-lumbalis  covers,  below, 
the  pofterior  furface  of  the  facrum,  t©  which  it  is  attached  ; 
above  this  bone,  it  covers  the  middle  layer  of  the  aponeurofis 
of  the  tranfverfus  abdominis,  and  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse,  to  the  extremities  of  which  it  is  at- 
tached ; laftly,  it  covers  the  ribs,  the  external  intercoftal 
mufcles,  the  longifiimus  dorfi,  and  the  tranverfalis  colli,  to 
which  it  is  connected. 

The  internal  edge  of  the  mufcle  is  united  to  the  longifii- 
mus dorfi,  from  its  lower  part  to  the  laft  falfe  rib  ; then  it 
lies  on  this  mufcle,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a line  of 
cellular  tifl  ue,  and  by  the  filaments  of  the  pofterior  branches 
of  the  dorfal  nerves.  The  upper  part  of  this  edge  adheres 
to  the  tranfverfalis  colli.  The  outer  margin  is  attached 
below  to  the  pofterior  end  of  the  crilta  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum, to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  this 
bone,  and  to  the  facro-iliac  ligaments.  From  the  crifta  <Jf 
the  ilium  to  the  laft  rib,  it  lies  between  the  pofterior  and 
middle  layers  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  tranfverfus  abdo- 
minis ; then  it  is  fixed  to  the  angles  of  the  eleven  lower  ribs, 
and  to  the  tubercle  of  the  firft.  It  then  is  inclined  forwards, 
and  attached  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  four  or  five 
lower  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  facro-lumbaris  confifts  of  aponeurofes,  tendons,  and 
mufcular  fibres.  At  its  lower  and  back  part  we  find  a thick 
and  ftrong  aponeurofis,  common  to  it  with  the  longifiimus 
dorfi,  arifing  from  the  back  of  the  facrum,  and  of  the  crifta 
of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  terminating  on  the  facro-lumbalis,  midway 
between  the  crifta  and  the  laft  rib.  The  portion  of  this 
aponeurofis,  belonging  to  the  longifiimus  dorfi,  afcends 
high  on  that  mufcle,  and  is  not  feparated  from  that  of  the 
facro-lumbalis.  The  latter  affords  attachment,  below',  to 
the  gluteus  magnus.  On  the  outer  edge  of  the  mufcle  we 
find  fifteen  or  fixteen  tendons,  of  which  the  eleven  loweft 
are  attached  to  the  angles  of  the  eleven  loweft  ribs,  the 
twelfth  to  the  tubercle  of  the  firft  rib,  and  the  three  or  four 
others  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  inferior  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  lower  tendons  are  broad  and  fhort ; the 
middle  narrower  and  longer ; the  upper  ones  narroweft  and 
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longeft.  Each  tendon  terminates  in  an  aponeurofis,  which 
is  extended  over  the  back  of  the  mufcle : often  feveral  of 
thefe  unite  together  at  their  edges,  and  form  a fingle  more  or 
lefs  extenfive  aponeurotic  plane.  When  the  facro-lumbalis  is 
feparated  from  the  longifiimus  dorfi,  and  turned  outwards,  a 
feries  of  mufcular  fafciculi,  terminating  in  tendons,  is  feen 
on  its  anterior  furface.  There  are  twelve  of  thefe  : they 
are  thick  and  fhort  below,  longer  and  flenderer  above. 
The  tendons  arife  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  ribs  at  their 
angles,  afcend  obliquely  from  without  inwards,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  mufcular  fafciculi,  which  join  the  front  fur- 
face of  the  facro-lumbalis.  Thefe  are  called  by  fome  ana- 
tomifts,  mufculi  accefl'orii  ad  facro-lumbalem. 

The  mufcular  fibres  run  obliquely  from  the  great  pof- 
terior aponeurofis,  the  crifta  ilii,  and  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  tendons  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  mufcle : the  inner  ones  are  the  longeft. 

The  portion  fixed  above  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  is  often  defcnbed  as  a particular  mufcle, 
under  the  name  of  cervicalis  defcendens  ; and  thofe  portions, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  ribs,  are  alfo 
feparately  defcribed  as  the  mufculi  accefforii. 

When  the  cheft  has  been  inclined  forwards  on  the  pelvis, 
the  facro-lumbalis,  extending  the  vertebral  column,  reftores 
the  trunk  to  the  ereft  pofition,  and  inclines  it  backwards, 
as  much  as  the  flrufture  of  the  fpine  will  admit.  This  and 
the  iongifiimus  dorfi  are  the  great  extenfors  of  the  fpine, 
and  hence  have  been  included  together  under  the  common 
term  of  ereftor  dorfi.  The  upper  portion,  fixed  to  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  extends  the  neck  upon  the  back,  and  in- 
clines it  backwards.  The  mufcle  of  one  fide,  afting  fepa- 
rately, inclines  the  trunk  or  neck  to  its  own  fide ; but  if 
the  right  and  left  aft  together,  they  move  the  fpine  direftly 
backwards.  Their  conttajit  aftion  is  necefiary  to  maintain 
the  trunk  in  its  perpendicular  attitude  ; becaufe  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  would  carry  the 
trunk  forwards,  if  the  parts  were  left  to  themfelves. 

SACRO-SCIATIC,  or  Sacro-ischiatic,  a name 
given  to  the  two  notches  (the  greater  and  the  lefs)  in  the 
pofterior  and  lower  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  The  fame 
napie  is  alfo  given  to  the  two  large  ligaments,  which  extend 
from  the  os  innominatum  to  the  fide  of  the  facrum  and 
coccyx,  and  which  are  diftinguilhed  as  the  great  and  fmall 
facro-fciatic  ligaments.  Thefe  ligaments  convert  the  notches 
of  the  bone  into  foramina,  which  are  alfo  called  facro-fciatic 
foramina.  See  Extremities  and  Pelvis. 

SACRUM,  the  bone  which  forms  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  middle  pofterior  part  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  called,  becaufe  this  portion  of  the 
animal  was  particularly  felefted  for  burning  in  facrifices. 
It  is  defcribed  under  Spine. 

Sacrum  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promon- 
tory of  Lufitania,  now  cape  St.  Vincent. — Alfo,  a pro- 
montory of  Alia  Minor,  in  Lycia,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lymiros  and  the  town  of  Olympe.  Ptolemy. — Alfo, 
a promontory  of  European  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a 
promontory  in  the  north  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a promontory  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  fea,  200  ftadia  from  Chalcedon. 

SACSAHUANA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Cufco  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Cufco. 

SACTA.  See  Sakta. 

SACTAGONG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Aurungabadj  18  miles  S.W.  of  Auran- 
gabad. 

SACTI.  See  Sakti. 
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S ACTIM,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemical  writer? 
to  exprefs  vitriol. 

SACUDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in 
Candeilh  ; 21  miles  S.W.  of  Burhampour. 

SACUMBA,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  north  of 
Monomotapa,  about  S.  lat.  160.  E.  long.  270. 

SACY,  Louis  de,  in  Biography,  an  advocate  and  an 
efiimable  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1654.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  became  diltinguiffied  for  the 
eloquence  and  foundnefs  of  his  pleadings,  as  he  was  for  the 
probity  of  his  conduft,  and  the  poliffi  and  amenity  of  his 
manners.  He  employed  all  his  time  in  the  purfuits  of  litera- 
ture ; and  in  1699  and  1701  he  publifhed  “ A Tranflation 
of  Pliny’s  Epifiles,”  which  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  obtained  for  him  a feat  in  the  French  academy.  It  is 
fpoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  d’Alembert,  who  fays  it  is 
as  agreeable  to  read  as  the  original,  and  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  lels  fatiguing  ; becaufe  the  tranflator,  while  he  enters  into 
all  the  refinement  of  Pliny’s  thoughts,  exprefies  it  with 
more  fimplicity  ; fo  that  the  author’s  wit  appears  with  more 
advantage,  by  being  freed  from  the  ftudied  drefs  which  too 
frequently  impairs  its  beauty  in  the  Latin.  The  author  pre- 
fixed to  his  work  an  elegant  life  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
which  he  followed  with  a tranflation  of  his  “ Panegyric  of 
Trajan.”  The  reputation  of  this  writer,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  heart,  gave  him  admiffion  into  a feledl  lo- 
ciety,  of  which  the  celebrated  marchionefs  de  Lambert  was 
the  centre,  and  he  became  her  moit  confidential  friend.  It 
was  in  the  bofom  of  this  fociety  that  he  wrote  his  “ Traite  de 
l’Arnitie,”  a work  which  difplayed  the  influence  of  friend- 
fhip  on  his  own  mind.  Soon  after  he  publifhed  a “ Traite 
de  la  Gloire.”  In  thefe,  and  in  fome  other  works,  he  kept 
in  view  the  imitation  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  whom, 
however,  he  followed  in  very  difiant  fteps.  He  was  never 
furpafl'ed  in  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  exercifed  his 
profeflion.  The  eulogium  palled  on  him  by  the  prefident 
Montefquieu,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  academy,  was, 
that  “ all  who  wanted  his  afliltance  became  his  friends.  At 
the  clofe  of  every  day,  he  found  fcarcely  any  other  recom- 
pence  than  the  confcioufnefs  of  fome  additional  good  ac- 
tions ; and  growing  continually  lefs  rich,  but  much  more 
difinterefted,  he  left  to  his  children  only  the  honour  of 
having  had  fo  refpedfable  a father.”  M.  de  Sacy  died  at 
Paris  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  74.  Gen.  Biog. 

Sacy  le  Grand,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oife  ; 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Clermont. 

SADA,  Sedoa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town 
of  India,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ganges,  north  of  Bera- 
bonna.  Ptolemy. 

SADACORA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Minor,  on 
the  route  from  Garfaura  to  Mazaca.  Strabo. 

SADAF,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  fometimes  to  the  purpura  or  purple  fifli, 
and  fometimes  to  the  purple  fucus,  with  which  the  ancient 
Greek  women  ufed  to  Itain  their  cheeks.  This  was  the  ori- 

Enal  of  all  painting,  and  the  fubftance  was  the  common  purple 
a wracks.  After  this  every  thing  was  called  fucus  that 
was  ufed  by  the  women  to  paint  their  faces  ; and  they  had  a 
fucus  metallica  made  of  white  lead  or  cerufs ; and  the  purple 
roots  of  alcanet,  &c.  were  called  fuci. 

SADAFERIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras,  or  Shirauz. 

SAD  ALL,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  peninfula  of  Kintyre  ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Camp- 
beltown. 

SADAMRACH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas ; 216  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mecca. 

You.  XXXI. 


SADAR,  or  Alsadar,  the  Arabian  name  of  the  medi- 
cinal lotus,  defcribed  by  Diofcorides,  and  many  others  of 
the  ancients.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  by  Virgil  the 
berries  of  the  acanthus,  is  the  tiabac  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
though  fome  would  have  it  to  be  a kind  of  fig.  Serapion 
evidently  declares  the  fadar  and  acanthus  of  Virgil,  that  is, 
the  lotus  cyrenaica  of  Herodotus,  and  the  lotus  of  Diof- 
corides, to  be  one  and  the  fame  plant.  Bellonius  has  alfo 
defcribed  it  under  the  name  of  nabeca , a name  probably  de- 
rived from  nabac,  the  appellation  ufually  given  its  fruit : he 
fays  it  is  an  ever-green  ffirub,  and  was  called  by  fome  of  the 
Greek  writers  anoplia.  Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  account 
of  the  Egyptian  plants,  alfo  defcribes  the  nabeca  as  a thorny 
lhrub  ; though  authors  have  obferved  that  there  are  two 
fpecies  of  it,  the  one  thorny  and  the  other  not.  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  in  his  third  book,  mentions  alfo  the  fame  tree ; but 
he  mifiakes  the  name,  writing  it  ralech  inftead  of  nabech. 
He  fays  it  is  a prickly  tree,  producing  a fruit  refembling  a 
cherry,  but  fmaller,  and  of  the  tafie  of  the  zizyphus. 

SADARU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Hirabad. 

SADARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  in 
Aria  ; being  one  of  the  three  navigable  rivers  which  dif- 
charged  themfelves  into  the  Cephas.  Pliny. 

SADAS,  a river  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ganges. 

SADAVA,  iii  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Sanguef-. 

SADBERGE,  a townffiip  and  chapelry  in  the  parifh  of 
Haughton-le-Skerne,  fouth-well  diviiion  of  Stockton  ward, 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  England,  is  fituated  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  four  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  town  of  Darlington. 
Though  now  an  infignificant  village,  it  was  anciently  a 
place  of  very  confiderable  importance  ; enjoying  not  merely 
the  ordinary  rights  and  immunities  of  a borough,  but  being 
alfo  a county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  its  proper  ffieriff,  co- 
roner, and  other  civil  officers.  Here  the  fheriff  held  his 
tourn,  and  here  alfo  the  jutliccs  itinerant,  commiffioned  by 
the  biffiop  of  Durham,  held  their  affizes.  Sadberge  was 
alfo,  in  remote  times,  a local  earldom,  and  had  the  pri- 
vileges of  a wapentake.  In  the  pleas  of  quo  •warranto,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  certified  that  the  bifltop  had 
his  coroner  at  this  town.  A court  of  pleas  was  alfo  held  at 
Sadberge,  and  fines  were  regularly  levied  there  of  lands 
, within  that  liberty.  In  the  time  of  biffiop  Langley,  it  was 
maintained  that  Barnard  Caftle,  Marwood,  Cleatlam,  Eg- 
gleilon,  Langton,  Middleton  in  Teefdale,  Newbigging, 
Stainton,  and  other  places  in  the  weltern  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  were  members  of  Sadberge  wapen- 
take. Here  was  formerly  a gaol  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals  and  debtors  ; arid  fun  dry  manors  and  lands  were 
held,  by  the  fpecial  fervice  of  keeping  the  fame  in  repair, 
and  for  fupporting  the  prifoners. 

The  prelent  village  of  Sadberge  occupies  a fine  eminence, 
tcffiich  rifes  with  an  eafy  afeent  from  every  fide  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  it  commands  an  extenfive  profpetl  over  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  up  Teefdale, 
as  far  as  the  high  lands  above  Barnard  Callle.  The  ground 
on  which  the  chapel  Hands  is  more  elevated  than  any  other 
fpot  within  the  townffiip  ; and  from  the  circumltance  of  its 
being  trenched  round,  it  is  prefumed  to  have  conftituted  the 
feite  of  the  caftle,  gaol,  and  court-houfe,  in  ancient  times. 
The  Hones  of  which  the  chapel  is  built  were  moH  probably 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  thefe  flrudlures,  as  fuch  materials 
are  fo  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  feems  unlikely  the  founders  of  the  church  would 
have  employed  them,  had  they  not  found  them  on  the  fpot. 
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The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham,  by  William  Hutchifon,  F.S.A.  vol.  iii.  with 
enlargements,  4to.  Carlifle,  1794.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  v.  by  E.  W.  Brayley  and  John  Britton, 
8vo.  1803. 

SADDAMOL,  a town  of  Bengal;  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dinagepour. 

SADDER,  in  Modern  Hiftory , a portion  or  com- 
pendium of  the  Zend  in  modern  Perfian,  containing  an  ab- 
h raft  of  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Perfees.  This  is  read 
to  the  people,  on  every  facred  day,  by  their  priefts.  See 
a Latin  verfion  of  it  in  Hyde’s  Rel.  Perf.  p.  431,  & c. 

SADDLE,  in  the  Manege,  a kind  of  Huffed  feat,  laid 
on  the  back  of  a horfe,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 

The  origin  of  the  faddle  is  not  well  known.  Gorop, 
Becanus  attributes  its  invention  to  the  Salii,  a people  among 
the  ancient  Franks ; and  hence,  fays  he,  came  the  Latin 
fella,  faddle. 

The  Greeks,  inftead  of  faddles,  ufed  cloths  or  houfings  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  often  rode  without  any.  Arrian, 
fpeaking  of  the  manner  of  riding  among  the  Indians,  fays, 
that  faddles  were  not  in  ufe  among  them,  and  that  they  had 
no  bridles  made  after  the  fafhion  of  the  Greeks  and  Celts ; 
but  inftead  of  them,  they  governed  and  guided  their  horfes 
with  a thong  or  ftrop,  cut  from  the  raw  hide  of  a bull, 
which  they  bound  acrofs  their  nofes.  On  the  infide  of  this 
nofe-band  they  fixed  certain  little  pointed  pieces  of  iron  or 
brafs,  moderately  fhxrp  : the  richer  fort  ufed  ivory. 

Athenaeus  (lib.  xii.  4.)  fays,  that  the  Perfian s covered 
their  horfes  with  many  foft  and  thick  houfings,  or  cloths  ; 
being  more  defirous  of  fitting  at  their  eafe,  than  of  approv- 
ing themfelves  dextrous  and  bold  horfemen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Nafamonia, 
Maftilia,  and  other  adjacent  trafts  of  the  fame  region,  rode 
their  horfes,  which  were  very  fleet  and  vigorous,  without  a 
bridle  or  faddle ; ufing  merely  a wand  or  fwitch  to  guide 
and  command  them. 

Saddles  were  unknown  to  ancient  Greece.  Inftead  of 
thefe,  certain  cloths  or  houfings  were  thrown  upon  the  horfe, 
•and  faftened  by  a girth  or  furcingle.  Upon  thefe  the  rider 
fat.  They  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  “ ephippia 
and  the  trappings  or  horfe-furniture,  known  and  ufed  in 
every  part  of  the  modern  world,  may  be  fuppofed  to  owe 
their  origin  to  them.  They  were  compofed  of  different 
material.-;,  leather,  cloth,  and  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts,  and 
fometimes  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones ; 
the  horfes,  befides  thefe  ornaments,  being  decked  with  bells, 
rich  collars,  and  richer  devices. 

It  is  certain  the  ancient  Romans  were  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  either  of  faddle  or  ltirrups ; whence  Galen  obferves 
in  feveral  places,  that  the  Roman  cavalry,  in  his  time,  were 
fubjeft  to  feveral  difeafes  of  the  hips  and  legs,  for  want  of 
having  their  feet  fuftained  on  horfeback.  And  long  before 
him,  Hippocrates  had  noted,  that  the  Scythians,  who  were 
much  on  horfeback,  were  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
fluxions in  their  legs,  becaufe  of  their  hanging  down. 

The  firft  time  we  hear  of  faddles  among  the  Romans  was 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  340,  when  Conftantius,  endeavouring 
to  deprive  his  brother  Conftantine  of  the  empire,  made  head 
againft  his  army,  and  entering  the  fquadron  where  he  him- 
felf  was,  threw  him  off  his  faddle,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  hiftorian  Zonaras.  Before  this  time,  they  made  ufe  of 
fquare  pannels ; fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  ftatue  of  Antoninus 
in  the  Capitol. 

The  fucceeding  emperors  made  many  regulations  con- 
cerning horfes,  and  occafionally  take  notice  of  faddles.  In 
the  Theodolian  code  there  is  a refcript,  given  by  the  em- 


perors Valentinian,  Theodofius,  and  Arcadius,  which  prc- 
fcribes  the  exaft  weight  of  a faddle,  confining  it  to  fixty 
pounds,  including  the  bridle. 

The  ufe  of  faddles,  fays  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  “ Cyclo- 
paedia,” was-  firft  eftablifhed  in  England,  by  a law  of 
Henry  VII.,  by  which  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  ride 
on  faddles.  But  this  affertion,  as  Mr.  Berenger  (Hill,  and 
Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i.  p.  174.)  obferves,  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  aft  of  parliament,  or  proclamation.  It  is 
much  later  that  the  Irifh  have  taken  to  it. 

When  king  Richard  II.  went  to  Ireland  in  the  year 
1399,  to  chaltife  Mac-Morough  for  afJuming  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland,  and  other  crimes,  Mac-Morough  is  faid  to 
have  defcended,  between  two  woods,  from  a mountain, 
mounted  upon  a horfe  without  a faddle,  which,  it  is  re- 
ported, coft  him  400  cows ; the  method  of  bartering  one 
commodity  for  another  being  then  praftifed  in  that  country. 
This  horfe  is  faid  to  have  ran  as  fwift  as  any  ftag.  Per- 
haps, fays  Berenger,  the  cuftom  once  in  this  kingdom  of 
making  horfes  draw  by  their  tails  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
fame  caufe  as  that  of  riding  without  faddles,  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  in  the  art  of  making  faddles  and  harnefs. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  the  Englifh  faddle 
has  been  highly  improved  within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ; not  only  in  refpeft  to  fymmetry,  fitnefs,  and  beauty, 
but  of  eafe  both  to  the  rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has 
contributed  fo  much  in  the  modern  faddle  to  the  eafe  and 
convenience  of  the  rider,  as  the  forward  projection  of  the 
pads,  where  the  knees  reft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fkirts, 
or  flaps,  above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a long  journey  by  the  ftirrup-leathers, 
which  are  now  placed  without  the  long  flap  ; but  they  may 
occafionally  be  drawn  beneath  it.  The  faddle  is  fecured  by 
two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed  exaftly  one  over  the  other, 
appearing  as  if  fingle.  All  forts  of  faddles  have  lately  under- 
gone much  improvement,  but  particularly  thofe  of  the  mili- 
tary kind. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  faddles  ; as  the 

Saddle,  Hunting,  which  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bolfters,  pannels,  and  faddle-ftraps : and  the 
great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-bolfters,  and 
a trouffequin.  The  pommel  is  common  to  both.  A horfe  - 
man  that  would  fit  a horfe  well,  ought  always  to  fit  on  his 
twift,  and  never  on  his  buttocks,  which  ought  never  to  touch 
the  faddle  ; and  whatever  diforder  the  horfe  commits,  he 
ought  never  to  move  above  the  faddle. 

Saddle,  Running,  a very  fmall  one,  with  round  fkirts. 

Saddle,  Burford,  which  has  the  feat  and  fkirts  plain. 

Saddle,  Pack.  See  Pack -Saddle. 

Saddle,  Pad,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : the  one 
made  with  burs  before  the  feat,  the  other  with  holders 
under  the  thighs. 

Saddle,  French  pad,  the  burs  of  which  come  round  the 
feat. 

Saddle,  Portmanteau,  furnifhed  with  a cantle  behind  the 
feat,  to  keep  a carriage  off  the  rider’s  back. 

Saddle,  War,  furnifhed  with  a cantle,  and  a bolfter,  both 
behind  and  before. 

Saddle -Backed,  among  Horfemen,  a name  given  to  a horfe 
that  is  hard  to  fit  with  a faddle,  his  reins  being  low,  and 
his  head  and  neck  raifed,  fo  as  to  require  a faddle  to  be 
made  on  purpofe  for  him. 

Saddle- Galled,  is  when  a horfe’s  back  is  hurt  or  fretted 
with  the  faddle. 

It  is  to  be  cured  by  bathing  the  part  with  urine,  or  warm 
wine : when  the  fore  is  large,  they  .bathe  it  with  aqua 
fecunda,  ftrewing  over  it  the  powder  of  old  ropes  or 
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flax,  and  confuming  the  proud  flefh  with  vitriol,’  or  col,  . 
cothar. 

Good  horfes  are  often  fubjedl  to  gall  upon  their  backs,  and 
the  utmoft  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or  cure  it. 
The  beft  method  of  prevention  is  to  take  a hind’s  fkin,  well 
furnifhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of 
the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the  horfe  ; 
this  does  not  harden  by  fweat,  but  keeps  the  horfe  from 
galling.  This  is  alfo  a method  that  fhould  never  be  omitted 
with  horfes  that  are  newly  cured  of  fuch  a hurt,  as  it  will 
prevent  their  falling  into  it  again. 

In  long  journies,  and  in  horfes  that  are  fubjedl  to  gall,  it 
is  always  proper  to  take  off  the  faddle  as  foon  as  the  horfe 
is  brought  in,  and  examine  whether  the  back  be  at  all  preffed, 
or  pinched  in  any  part : it  will  be  well  to  re-examine  it  after 
an  hour  or  two,  to  fee  what  effedl  the  Handing  has  had,  for 
often  the  part  hurt  will  not  fhew  it  at  firft,  but  will  fwell 
very  violently  afterwards.  In  this  cafe,  where  the  fkin  is 
not  fretted",  but  a fwelling  comes  on,  a bag  of  coarfe  cloth 
fhould  be  filled  with  warm  dung,  and  tied  upon  the  fwelling, 
which  will  not  only  prevent  it  from  growing  worfe,  but  will 
take  it  often  quite  down  ; or  the  fwelling  may  be  well 
rubbed  with  good  brandy,  laying  on  a paper  foaked  in  it. 

If  the  fkin  be  broken,  a mixture  of  red  wine,  and  falad  oil, 
is  a good  remedy. 

Saddle- Ca/e.  See  Housing. 

Saddle-./^//.  See  Troussequin. 

Saddle -Straps,  are  fmall  leathern  ftraps,  nailed  to  the 
bows  of  the  faddle,  which  are  ufed  to  hold  the  girths  fall  to 
the  faddle.  See  Bows. 

Saddle,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a fmall  cleat  or  wooden 
block,  hollowed  on  the  upper  and  lower  fide,  and  nailed  on 
the  lower  yard-arms,  to>  retain  the  lludding-fail-booms  in  a 
firm  and  fteady  pofition.  For  this  purpofe  the  cavity  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  faddle  conforms  to  the  cylindrical 
furface  of  the  yard  to  which  it  is  attached ; and  in  like 
manner,  the  hollow,  on  the  upper  fide,  anfwers  to  the  figure 
of  the  boom,  and  ferves  as  a channel,  by  which  it  may 
be  run  out  or  in,  along  the  yard,  as  occafion  requires. 
Falconer. 

Saddle  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  ifland  of  Paraguay.  N.  lat.  n°  1 J. 
E.long.  U9°28'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Sumatra.  N.  lat.  30.  E.  long.  970  27'. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  io°  24k 

Saddle  Point.  See  Black  Point. 

Saddle  River,  a river  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jerfey. 

SADDLEBACK,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  ftraits.  N. 
lat.  62°.  W.  long.  68°  5'. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  ; about  five  miles  E.  of  Kefwick. 

S ADDLEHEAD,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  weflern 
coaft,  being  the  extremity  of  the  hill  in  Achill  ifland,  county 
of  Mayo,  which  was  fuppofed  to  refemble  a faddle.  N.  lat. 
540  7’.  W.  long.  io°  6'. 

SADDLE  HILL,  a promontory  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
North  America.  N.  lat.  46°  25'.  W.  long.  1240. 

Saddleuill  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  io°  19'. 

SADDUCES,  or  Sadducees,  Sadducai,  a feet  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  confiding  of  perfons  of  the  greateft 
quality  and  opulence,  efteemed  as  Deifts,  or  Free-thinkers, 
rather  than  real  Jews  ; though  they  aflifted  at  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  worfhip  in  the  temple,  and  had  an  equal  fhare  in 
that  adminiftration  of  affairs  which  was  allowed  to  the  Jewifh 
nation  by  the  Romans,  with  the  Pharifees.  In  their  judicial 
proceedings  they  were  the  more  cruel  of  all  the  Jews,  The 


high  priefts  themfelves  were  fometimes  Sadducees ; fuch  were 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  died  B.  C.  107,  and  Ananus,  who  was 
high  prieft  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  60. 

St.  Epiphanius  will  have  the  Sadducees  to  have  taken  then? 
rife  from  Dofitheus,  a Samaritan  fedlary  ; and  Tertullian 
is  of  the  fame  opinion.  St.  Jerom,  and  other  writers  add, 
that  the  Sadducees  came  near  the  Samaritans  in  many  things ; 
particularly  in  this,  that  they  allowed  no  books  of  Scripture, 
but  the  five  books  of  Mofes.  The  Jefuit  Serrarius  has  alfo 
embraced  this  opinion,  as  feeming  to  be  fupported  by  Jofe- 
phus.  But  Jofephus  fays  only  this,  that  they  admitted  all 
that  was  written,  i.  e.  all  the  books  of  Scripture;  intimating 
hereby,  that  they  difowned  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the 
Pharifees.  In  effedl,  St.  Epiphanius  is  forced  to  own,  that 
the  Sadducees  were  Jews,  and  not  Samaritans  : inafmuch  as 
they  aflifted  at  the  worfhip  and  facrifices  of  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem  ; whereas  the  Samaritans  facrificed  on  Mount' 
Gerizzim. 

Some  authors  aferibe  the  origin  of  this  fe&  to  one  Sadoc, 
or  Sadduc,  a difciple  of  Antigonus  Sochaeus,  a native  of 
Socko,  on  the  borders  of  Judea,  prefident  of  the  fanhedrim, 
about  300  years  before  Chrift,  who  frequently  inculcated 
upon  his  fcholars,  that  God  is  to  be  ferved  for  his  own  fake, 
and  not  out  of  view  to  any  reward  from  him  in  the  next 
world,  as  flaves  ferve  their  mailers  merely  for  recompence. 
Sadoc,  add  they,  putting  a falfe  interpretation  on  thefe 
words  of  his  matter,  publifhed,  that  there  was  no  reward 
allotted  to  good  aclions  done  in  this  world.  (See  the  article 
Antigonus  Socm^us.  ) And  hence  arote  the  feft  of 
Sadducees,  thus  denominated  from  their  leader,  Sadoc. 
Though  St.  Epiphanius,  and  fome  modern  writers  after  him, 
take  the  Sadducees  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the  Hebrew, 
fadec,  jujl,  or  fedec,  juflice , in  regard  of  the  great 
juftice  and  equity  which  they  fhewed  in  all  their  aftions. 

But  this  derivation  neither  fuits  the  word  Sadducee,  nor 
the  true  character  of  the  fedl;  for  fo  far  were  they  from  be- 
ing eminently  righteous,  that  they  are  commonly  faid  to  be 
the  molt  wicked  and  profligate  of  all  the  Jews  ; neither 
were  they  given  to  boaft  of  their  own  righteoulnefs,  as  the 
Pharifees  were. 

The  fedt  of  the  Sadducees  long  continued  to  flourifh  in 
Judea,  and  to  poffefs  great  authority.  Although  they 
differed  in  fundamental  points  of  faith  from  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  they  were  admitted,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  to 
facred  privileges  and  offices,  and  even  to  the  higheft  dignity 
of  the  priefthood.  Notwithftanding  the  enmity  which  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  the  Pharifees,  on  account  of  the 
contempt  with  which  they  treated  the  traditionary  law, 
thefe  fedts  frequently  united  in  public  councils,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  caufe  of  religion,  and  in  their  malig- 
nant oppofition  to  our  bleffed  Saviour.  Under  the  reign 
of  Hyrcanus,  who,  about  130  years  B.  C.,  poffeffed  the 
fupreme  civil  and  facerdotal  power  in  Judea,  the  Saddu- 
cees were  the  leading  fedl ; for  that  prince,  being  oppofed  by 
the  Pharifees  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  high  prieft, 
treated  them  with  great  feverity,  and  efpoufed  the  Sadducean 
party,  requiring  the  whole  nation,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
profefs  the  doctrine  of  tliis  fe£l.  After  the  death  of  Hyr- 
canus, the  perfecution  of  the  Pharifees  was  for  fome  time 
continued  by  his  fon,  Alexander  Jannaeus  ; but  Alexandra, 
the  wife  of  Jannaeus,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  government, 
finding  that  the  Pharifaic  feft  was  more  popular  than  the 
Sadducean, efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the  Pharifees,  and  reftored 
their  power  and  influence.  The  Sadducees,  however,  after- 
wards regained  a confiderable  fhare  of  political  and  ecclefi- 
aflical  confequeace ; for  we  find,  that  Caiaphas  (as  fome 
have  fuppofed),  and  Ananus  (as  we  have  already  mentioned), 
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who  were  both  of  this  feft,  poffeffed  in  fucceffion  the  office 
of  high  prieft.  After  the  definition  of  Jerufalem,  the  feft 
of  the  Sadducees  fell  into  contempt  among  their  country- 
men, and  even  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Chriftians.  The 
emperor  Juflinian  iffued  a fevere  edit  againft  them  (Noell. 
14.6.);  infliting  banifhment,  and,  in  cafe  of  obftinate  per- 
feverance,  even  death,  upon  thofe  who  fhould  teach  their 
dotrines. 

The  chief  heads  of  the  Sadducean  tenets  were  thefe  : 
(fee  Ats,  xxiii.  6.  8.  Matt.  xxii.  23.  Mark,  xii.  18. 
Luke,  xx.  27.  Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  18.  1.  xviii.  c.  2. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  All  laws  and  traditions,  not 
comprehended  in  the  written  laws,  are  to  be  rejeted  as 
merely  human  inventions.  Neither  angels  nor  fpirits  have  a 
diftint  exiftence,  feparate  from  their  corporeal  veitment : 
the  foul  of  man,  therefore,  does  not  remain  after  this  life, 
but  expires  with  the  body.  There  will  be  no  refurre&ion  of 
the  dead,  nor  any  rewards  or  punifhments  after  this  life. 
Man  is  not  fubjedied  to  irrefiftible  fate,  but  has  the  framing 
of  his  condition  chiefly  in  his  own  power  ; fo  that  they  at- 
tributed all  things  to  free-will,  and  thus  oppofed  the  opinion 
of  the  Pharifees,  who  admitted  a kind  of  deitiny  or  fatality 
in  all  our  aftions.  Polygamy,  according  to  the  Sadducees, 
ought  not  be  pra&ifed.  It  has  been  afferted  (fee  Tertull. 
de  Prefcript.  1.  i.  c.  14.  Orig.  cent.  Celf.  1.  i,  p.  39.),  that 
the  Sadducees  only  received,  as  of  facred  authority,  the  five 
books  of  Mofes.  But  the  contrary  clearly  appears  from 
their  controverfy  with  the  Pharifees,  in  which  the  latter 
appeal  to  the  prophets  and  other  facred  writings,  as  well  as 
the  law,  which  they  could  not  have  done  with  any  propriety 
or  efferit,  if  the  Sadducees  had  not  admitted  their  authority. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  herefy  would  have  palled  without 
cenfure. 

The  Sadducees  are  fometimes  ranked  with  the  Epicureans, 
but  improperly  ; for  though  they  agreed  with  them  in  deny- 
ing the  do&rine  of  a future  ftate,  they  differed  from  them 
effentially  in  their  ideas  of  God  and  providence.  Whilft  the 
Epicureans  admitted  no  fupreme  intelligent  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  fuppofed  the  gods  wholly  unconcerned  in  human 
affairs,  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  the  exiftence  of  the 
one  true  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  admitted  his 
univerfal  providence,  only  rejecting  the  notion  of  an  abfo- 
lute  and  uncontroulable  influence  over  the  volitions  and 
aftions  of  men  : they  admitted,  too,  the  reafonablenefs  and 
obligation  of  religious  worlhip.  Their  denial  of  a ftate  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments  may  perhaps  in  part  be 
afcribed  to  their  believing  in  the  homogeneous  nature  of 
man  ; for  Jofephus  exprefsly  fays  (De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 
Ant.  Jud.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  1.  xx.  c.  8.),  that  they  took  away 
the  diftindft  and  permanent  nature  of  the  foul : TE 

tha^ovtiv  avxi'S<Ti.  This  was,  probably,  the  chief  ground  of 
their  oppofition  to  Chriftianity,  whofe  diftinguilhing  doc- 
trine is  that  of  the  refurredtion  from  the  dead.  Brucker’s 
Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  &c. 

It  is  certain  they  denied  the  refurreftion  and  the  exiftence 
of  angels  and  fpirits  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Adis,  xxiii.  8.),  and 
allowed  of  no  happinefs  but  what  is  enjoyed  in  this  fife ; 
believing,  that  every  thing  told  of  the  other  world  had 
been  artfully  invented  by  the  Pharifees.  Hence,  alfo,  they 
attributed  all  things  to  free-will ; in  which  they  oppofed 
the  opinion  of  the  Pharifees,  who  admitted  a kind  of 
deftiny,  or  fatality  in  all  our  actions  ; fo  that  they 
were,  upon  the  whole,  Epicurean  deifts  in  all  other  re- 
fpedfs,  except  that  they  acknowledged  the  world  to  have 
been  created,  and  perhaps  to  be  uoheld  and  preferved,  by 
God. 


SADERBELE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Guzerat ; 12  miles  S.  of  Noopour. 

SADI.  See  Rosary. 

Sadi,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Jumnah  ; 10  miles  below  Delhi. 

SADIA,  a fea-port  town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Madagaf- 
car.  S.  lat.  190  5'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  ; 34  miles  S.E.  of  Loheia. 

SADJAKLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
16  miles  S.  of  Karahifar. 

SADIR,  a word  uled  by  fome  chemifts  to  exprefs  the 
fcoria  of  any  metal  in  fufion. 

SADLER.  Under  this  title  is  carried  on  a very  consi- 
derable trade,  but  in  very  different  degrees.  The  bufinefs 
of  fadlers  is  not  only  faddle-making,  which  is  a curious  as  well 
as  very  ancient  employ,  but  to  complete  fome,  and  fell  all 
other,  neceflaries  for  the  faddle,  nag,  and  horfeman.  Thev 
were  a company  before  the  year  1190,  but  not  incorporated 
till  1272.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  the  livery-fine 
was  10/.  Their  hall  is  near  Fofter-lane,  Cheapfide  : and 
their  court-day  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  the  month.  See 
Company. 

Sadler’s  Wells,  a well-known  place  of  entertainment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Mr.  Sadler,  who  erefted  a mufic-houfe  near  the  fpot,  which 
was  much  frequented,  before  the  Reformation,  on  account 
of  the  famous  well,  to  the  waters  of  which  many  extraordi- 
nary cures  were  afcribed,  and  which  was,  therefore,  deemed 
facred,  and  called  holy  well.  The  priefts  belonging  to  the 
priory  of  Cierkenwell  ufed  to  attend  there,  and  hence  the 
people  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  virtues  of  the  water 
proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers. 

Upon  the  Reformation  the  well  was  flopped  up,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fuperftitious  ufe  that  was  made  of  it ; till,  in 
1683,  Mr.  Sadler  found  it,  covered  with  a carved  arch  of 
ftone.  After  his  deceafe,  one  Francis  Forcer,  a mufician, 
became  occupier  of  the  wells  and  mufic-houfe.  His  fon 
lucceeded  him,  and  firft  exhibited  in  this  place  the  diverfions 
of  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  &c. 

SADLISTOVA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
river  Volga,  where  veffels  are  entered  that  trade  011  the 
Cafpian  fea  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Aftrachan. 

SADMETI,  a town  of  Imiretta  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of 
Cotatis. 

SADO,  an  illand  of  Japan,  about  90  miles  in  circum- 
ference, in  a large  bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon.  N.  lat.  37 3 40'.  E.  long.  138°  54'. 

SADOLETO,  Jacopo,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  car- 
dinal, born  at  Modena  in  1477,  was  the  fon  of  Giovanni 
Sadoleto,  an  eminent  jurift.  He  ftudied  at  Ferrara,  where 
one  of  his  mailers  was  the  learned  Niccolo  Leoniceno.  His 
father  intended  him  for  his  own  profeflion,  but  finding  that 
he  had  a decided  turn  for  polite  literature  and  philofophy, 
he  gave  way,  and  permitted  him  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions. Repairing  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI. 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  and 
he  had  for  his  inftrudtor  Scipione  Carteromacho,  under  whom 
he  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  elegant  literature.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  Latin  ftyle,  that  Leo  X. 
nominated  him  and  Bcmbo  his  fecretaries,  after  which  he 
was,  by  the  fame  pontiff,  raifed  to  the  biffiopric  of  Carpen- 
tras.  This  was  in  the  year  1517.  In  the  fucceeding  pon- 
tificate of  Adrian,  he  was  not  only  lefs  favoured,  but  even 
calumniated  as  having  fulfilled  a brief.  Fie  therefore,  in 
1523,  retired  to  his  fee,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of 
polifhed  writing  and  manners  in  the  Roman  court.  Cle- 
ment VII.  recalled  him  to  his  former  poft,  and  manifefted 
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for  him  the  greateft  regard.  That  pontiff  did  not,  however, 
pay  the  deference  to  his  prudent  counfels,  which  might  have 
averted  the  dangers  hanging  over  the  city,  of  which  Sado- 
3eto  was  fo  well  aware,  that  he  obtained  permiflion  to  retire 
to  his  bifhopric  only  twenty  days  before  the  fack  of  Rome. 
In  that  tremendous  cataftrophe  he  loft  all  the  property 
which  he  had  left  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  the  eventual 
caufe  of  the  difperfion  of  a rare  and  molt  valuable  library 
which  he  had  collefted.  The  books  were  put  on  board  a 
fhip  for  France,  and  had  arrived  on  the  coaft,  when  the 
plague  breaking  out  among  the  paffengers,  the  fhip  was  not 
buffered  to  enter  a port.  The  bifhop’s  library,  therefore, 
with  the  reft  of  the  fhip’s  cargo,  was  tranfported  to  fome 
diftant  country,  and  entirely  loft  to  its  owner.  At  Carpen- 
tras  he  employed  himfelf  in  paftoral  cares,  and  obtained  no 
lefs  honour  as  an  exemplary  prelate,  than  he  had  done  as  one 
of  the  moll  elegant  fcholars  of  the  age.  He  was  held  in 
great  eftimation  by  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  confiderable 
offers  to  induce  him  to  come  to  his  court,  but  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Paul  III.,  who,  m 1536, 
created  hirn  a member  of  the  congregation  of  reform,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  cardinalate.  He  gave  advice  with 
perfect  freedom  to  that  pontiff,  who  took  him  to  Nice  in 
1538,  when  he  had  a conference  with  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Ii  was  ftill  the  cardinal’s  ambition  to  refide  in 
his  fee,  and  employ  himfelf  in  paftoral  duties,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  letters,  and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  inclination  till  1542,  when  the  pope  fummoned  him  to 
Rome,  and  appointed  him  his  legate  to  the  king  of  France, 
for  the  purpofe  of  negotiating  a peace  between  that  mo- 
narch and  the  emperor.  He  fucceeded  in  difpofing  the  mind 
of  the  French  monarch  to  an  accommodation,  but  infuper- 
able  obftacles  were  raifed  on  the  part  of  Charles.  Sadoleto 
returned  to  Rome,  and  aflifted  in  the  frequent  congregations 
held  previoufly  to  the  convocation  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
till  his  death  in  1547.  He  was  interred  without  pomp,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  diredlion,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  cardinal 
Caraffa.  Few  men  of  the  age  left  a more  thoroughly  efti- 
mable  charadler  than  the  fubjedl  of  this  article.  His  temper 
was  mild,  but  he  had  great  ienfibility  and  elevation  of  foul ; 
and  he  united  folid  piety  and  fervent  zeal,  with  freedom 
from  fuperftition  and  Chriftian  charity.  His  addrefs  to  the 
people  of  Geneva,  who  had  begun  to  throw  off  the  papal 
yoke,  is  faid  to  be  a model  of  epifcopal  eloquence,  and  pa- 
ternal mildnefs.  Early  in  life  he  obtained  a high  rank 
among  thofe  Italians  who,  at  that  period,  cultivated  polite 
literature  with  a fuccefs  that  has  caufed  them  to  be  con- 
iidered  a fort  of  fecond  claffics.  His  Latin  profe  was 
formed  upon  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cicero  ; and  his  verfe 
upon  that  of  Virgil ; of  both  thefe  great  authors  the  phrafe- 
ology  was  freely  copied  by  Sadoleto,  as  well  as  by  his  con- 
temporaries. His  work  entitled  “ Curtius,”  and  that  upon 
the  ftatue  of  Laocoon,  are  the  moll  admired  pieces  of  his 
Latin  poetry.  In  profe,  one  of  the  moll  important  of  his 
works  is  entitled  “ Dc  liberis  inltituendis;”  it  contains  many 
valuable  precepts,  and  juft  obfervations  on  moral  and  literary 
education  : but  his  two  books  “ De  laudibus  Philofophiae,” 
happily  imitate  not  only  the  llyle  but  the  manner  of  think- 
ing of  Cicero.  Of  his  theological  works,  that  which  is 
chiefly  celebrated  is  his  “ Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiltle 
to  the  Romans,”  publifhed  in  1535,  and  for  which  he  was 
involved  in  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  but  by  fubmiflion  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  he  recovered  his  reputation,  and  the 
work- was  allowed  a circulation.  Sadoleto  was  the  friend 
and  correfpondent  of  moil  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time, 
among  whom  were  Melandlhon  and  Erafmus.  The  works 
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of  Sadoleto  were  collected  and  publilhed  at  Verona,  in  three 
vols.  4to.  in  1740. 

SADOVA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Walachia  ; 16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Karacal. 

SADRAS,  a town  of  Hindooftun,  in  the  territory  of 
Madras,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  : it  is  fituated  in  a fertile 
foil,  and  receives  a fupply  of  vegetables  from  the  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madras.  Near  the  town  and  N.  of  it  are 
feven  pagodas  for  Hindoo  worfhip,  hollowed  out  of  a folid 
rock,  at  different  heights ; 35  miles  S.  of  Madras.  N.  lat. 
120  33'.  E.  long.  8o°  18'. 

SADRAZA,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 15  miles  E.  of 

Benares. 

SADRE,  a title  given  by  the  Perfians  to  the  chief  of 
the  Mahometan  religion.  See  Caliph. 

SADRU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gnerden. 

SADSBURY,  a townfhip  in  Chefliire  county,  Pennfyl- 
vania  ; containing  1192  inhabitants. 

SADSKAR,  or  Slger,  a diftridl  of  Arabia,  in  the 

N. E.  part  of  Hadramaut. 

SADUMRAH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  ; 105  miles  N.  of  Ghezan. 

SiELANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a hybrid  name  of  Forfkall’s, 
compofed  of  Stela,  the  Arab'ic  appellation  of  the  plant,  and 

O. V0O.;,  a flower.  Jufiieu  refers  moft  of  the  fpecies,  if  not 
the  whole  of  this  genus,  to  Cissus  ; fee  that  article. 

SAEMUND,  Sigfusson,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
Icelandic  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a prieft  named  Sigfus,  and 
born  in  1054.  He  travelled  at  a very  early  period  into 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  in  knowledge, 
and  for  a confiderable  time  his  countrymen  were  not  at  all 
aware  of  what  had  become  of  him.  At  length  John  Og- 
mundfen,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Holum,  when  on  a tour  to 
Rome,  found  him  at  Paris,  and  carried  him  back  to  Iceland. 
He  now  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  eftablifhed  a fchool. 
He  contributed  with  others  to  induce  the  Icelanders  to  pay 
tithes,  and  took  a confiderable  part  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  code  of  laws.  He  died  in 
1133.  At  the  age  of  70  he  wrote  a hiftory  of  Norway, 
from  the  time  of  Harold  Haarfager  to  that  of  Magnus  the 
Good.  He  is  generally  allowed  the  merit  of  having  col- 
lected the  poetical  Edda,  by  which  means  he  preferved  thefe 
curious  and  valuable  remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
mythology,  poetry,  and  morality  from  being  loft.  Not- 
withftanding  that  this  honour  is  ufually  alcribed  to  Saemund, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  has  a juft  claim  to  it.  See 
the  fubjeCt  more  at  large  in  the  Gen.  Biog. 

SJEPtE,  a name  given  by  fome  medical  writers  to  fharp 
corroding  pultules. 

SJEPINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Samnium,  faid  by  Frontinus  to  have  been  a colony  formed 
under  Nero  and  Claudius. 

SJEPONA,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in  Boetica.  Pliny. 

SiETABIS,  a town  of  Hiipania  Citerior,  belonging  to 
the  Conteftani,  at  a fmall  diftance  S.W.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Suero.  This  town  feems  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Sedetani  or  Edetani,  and  was  fituated,  according  to  Silius 
Italicus,  on  an  eminence  : famous  for  its  flax.  It  was  called 
by  the  Moors  “ Xativa  but  having  been  dellroyed  by 
Philip  V.,  it  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  St.  Philip. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Hiipania  Citerior,  in  the  country  of  the 
Conteftani,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween Alone  and  Illicitanus  Portus. 

SAETWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Holftein  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Oldenburg. 

SAFA, 
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SAFA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  fituated 
near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  towards  N.  lat.  370  25'. 

SAFAD,  or  Saphet,  in  Geography,  a town  or  rather  vil- 
lage of  Paleftine,  in  the  pachalicof  Saide,or,as  it  is  now  called, 
of  Acre,  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a hill  about  feven  leagues 
N.  of  Tabarai ; which  Volney  defcribes  as  the  feat  of  pacha 
Daher’s  power.  Under  his  government  an  Arabian  college 
flouriftied  at  this  place,  in  which  the  Motoualis’  dodlors  in- 
itrudled  youth  in  the  fcience  of  grammar,  and  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Koran.  The  Jews,  who  believe  that 
the  Mefiiah  will  effabliffi  the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Safad, 
had  conceived  an  affedlion  for  this  place,  and  colledted  there 
to  the  number  of  50  or  60  families  ; but  the  earthquake  of 
1759  deftroyed  every  thing;  and  Safad,  regarded  by  the 
Turks  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  is  now  only  a village  al- 
moff  deferted.  Towards  the  N.  from  Safad  is  a chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  named  “ Djebal-el-fhaik,”  among  which 
are  the  fources  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  thofe  of  a number 
of  rivulets,  which  water  the  plain  of  Damafcus.  The  high 
diffridl,  from  which  thefe  rivulets  flow,  is  called  “ Haf- 
beya,”  at  prefent  governed  by  an  emir,  and  farmed  for  60 
purfes.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  much  refembles 
the  Lower  Lebanon.  The  troops  of  the  ruling  fheik  or 
fheick  are  called  Safadians,  becaufe  the  feat  of  his  govern- 
ment was  originally  at  Safad.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this 
was  the  ancient  Bethulia ; 65  miles  S.W.  of  Damafcus, 
and  54  N.N.E.  of  Jerufalem.  N.  lat.  320  47'.  E.  long. 
35°  32'- 

SAFAN,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 16  miles  N. 
of  Dsjebi. 

SAFANI  el  Bahar,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Egypt.  N.  lat.  270  35'. 

SAFE-CONDUCT,  Salvus  conduBus,  a fecurity  given 
by  the  prince  under  his  great  feal,  and  inrolled  in  chancery, 
to  a ffranger,  for  his  quiet  coming  in  and  palling  out  of  the 
realm. 

The  fafe-condudl  is  granted  to  thofe  who  otherwife  could 
not  fafely  go  to  the  places  where  he  who  grants  it,  is  mailer, 
e.  g.  to  perfons  charged  with  feme  mifdemeanor,  or  to  ene- 
mies ; the  paffport  to  friends,  or  to  perfons  with  refpedl  to 
whom  there  is  no  particular  exception  againft  their  coming 
or  going  in  fafety,  and  who  are  thus  the  better  fecured  for 
avoiding  all  debate,  or  difpenfing  them  from  fome  general 
prohibition. 

Paffports  under  the  king’s  fign  manual,  or  licences  from 
his  ambaffadors  abroad,  are  now  more  ufual,  and  are  allowed 
to  be  of  equal  validity  with  letters  of  fafe-condudl. 

All  fafe-condudts  flow  from  fovereign  authority  ; but  the 
prince  may  delegate  to  his  officers  the  power  of  furnifliing 
fafe-condudts,  and  with  this  they  are  inveffed,  either  by  an 
exprefs  commiffion,  or  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of  their 
functions.  A general  of  an  army,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  poll,  can  grant  fafe-condudts ; and  as  they  are  derived, 
though  mediately,  from  the  fovereign  authority,  the  other 
generals  or  officers  of  the  fame  prince  are  to  refpedl  them. 
The  perfon  nominated  in  the  fafe-condudl  cannot  transfer 
his  privilege  to  another.  If  this  fafe-condudt  be  granted, 
not  for  perfons,  but  for  effects,  thofe  effedts  may  be  removed 
by  others  befides  the  owners.  The  choice  of  thofe  who  re- 
move them  is  indifferent,  provided  there  be  no  perfonal  ex- 
ception, which  renders  them  jullly  fufpedled  by  him  who 
gives  the  conduit,  or  interdicts  them  from  entering  his  ter- 
ritories. He  who  promifes  fecurity  by  a fafe-condudl,  pro- 
mifes  it  where  he  is  matter,  not  only  in  his  territories  but 
likewife  wherever  any  of  his  troops  may  be,  and  he  not  only 
is  to  forbear  violating  this  fecurity,  either  by  himfelf  or  his 
people,  but  he  is  to  proteft  and  defend  him  to  whom  he  has 


promifed  it,  to  punilh  any  of  his  fubjedls  who  have  offered 
any  violence  to  him,  and  oblige  them  to  make  good  the 
damage.  As  the  right  arifing  from  a fafe-condudt  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  will  of  him  who  grants  it,  this  will  is  the 
flandard  by  which  the  extent  of  it  is  to  be  meafured ; and 
this  will  is  manitelled  in  the  end  for  which  the  fafe-condudl 
was  granted : confequently,  he  who  has  been  permitted  to 
go  away  has  no  right  to  return  ; and  a fafe-condudt  granted 
merely  for  going  cannot  ferve  for  repaffing.  If  granted  for 
certain  affairs,  it  is  to  be  of  force  till  thofe  are  concluded, 
and  the  perfon  has  time  to  depart : if  it  is  fpecified  to  be 
granted  for  a journey,  it  will  alfo  ferve  for  the  repaffing ; 
the  journey  including  both  the  paffage  and  return.  As  this 
privilege  confifts  in  the  liberty  of  going  and  coming  in 
fafety,  it  differs  from  the  permiffion  of  fettling  in  any  part, 
and  confequently  cannot  give  a right  of  Hopping  any  where 
for  a long  time,  unlefs  on  bufinefs,  with  a view  to  which 
the  fafe-condudl  was  afked  and  granted.  A fafe-condudl 
given  to  a traveller  naturally  includes  his  bagg3ge  or  his 
clothes,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  his  journey,  with  even 
a domeffic  or  two,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  ; but 
with  regard  to  thefe  particulars,  the  fafell  way,  efpecially 
among  enemies,  and  other  fufpedled  perfons,  is  to  enume- 
rate and  categorically  exprefs  every  thing,  which  is  now  the 
pradlice : the  baggage  and  domeffics,  where  requifite,  are 
particularized.  Safe-condudt  granted  to  a father  does  not 
include  his  family  ; becaufe  in  journeys,  his  family  is  ufually 
left  at  home.  / 

The  fafe-condudl  granted  to  a perfon  “ for  himfelf  and 
his  retinue,”  cannot  give  him  a right  to  bring  with  him 
perfons  juilly  fufpedled  to  the  Hate,  or  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed,  proferibed,  or  who  were  fugitives  for  fome  time ; 
nor  give  fecurity  to  fuch : for  the  fovereign  granting  fafe- 
condudl  in  thofe  general  terms,  does  not  fuppofe  any  fuch 
infolence  as  to  abide  it,  for  bringing  into  his  country  delin- 
quents, or  perfons  who  have  particularly  offended  him. 

A fafe-condudl,  given  for  a Hated  term,  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  term  fpecified  in  it ; and  the  bearer,  if  he  does 
not  return  before  that  time,  may  be  feized  and  even  punifhed, 
according  to  eircumitances  : efpecially  if  he  has  given  room 
for  fufpicion  by  a delay  of  his  own  framing.  But  if  de- 
tained by  foree,  or  ficknefs,  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  depart  in 
time,  a proper  refpite  fhould  be  allowed  him  ; for  fafety  has 
been  promifed  to  him,  and  though  allured  to  him  only  for  a 
limited  time,  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  has  not  departed 
within  the  term.  This  cafe  is  different  from  that  of  an 
enemy  coming  into  our  country  during  a truce  ; he  has  no 
fpecial  promife  from  us  : he  at  his  own  peril  makes  ufe  of  a 
general  liberty  allowed  by  the  fufpenfion  of  hoffilities  : all 
we  have  promifed  to  the  enemy  is,  to  forbear  hoffilities  for 
a certain  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of  it  we  are  concerned 
to  fee  that  their  courfe  be  freely  renewed,  without  the  dif- 
turbance  of  endlefs  excufes  and  pretences.  The  fafe-con- 
dudl does  not  expire  at  the  deceafe  or  depofition  of  him  who 
granted  it  ; for  it  was  given  in  virtue  of  the  fovereign  autho- 
rity, which  never  dies,  nor  is  the  efficacy  of  it  annexed  to 
the  perfon  who  exercifes  it.  Neverthelefs,  the  fucceffor  may, 
on  good  reafons,  revoke  a fafe-condudl : even  he  from  whofe 
hands  it  came  may  in  like  cafe  revoke  it,  and  is  not  always 
obliged  to  make  known  his  reafons.  Every  privilege,  when 
it  becomes  detrimental  to  the  Hate,  may  be  revoked,  fuch  as 
a gratuitous  privilege,  freely  and  limply,  a purchafed  pri- 
vilege, by  indemnifying  the  parties  concerned.  Suppofe  3 
prince  or  his  general  to  be  preparing  a fecret  expedition,  is 
he  to  fuff’er,  that  by  means  of  a fafe-condudt,  previoufly 
obtained,  his  preparations  {hall  be  infpedled,  by  which  the 
enemy  may  gain  intelligence  of  them  ? But  a fafe-condudl 
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is  not  to  be  ufed  as  a fnare  : if  it  be  revoked,  the  bearer 
mult  be  allowed  time  and  liberty  to  depart  in  fafety.  If  he, 
like  any  other  traveller,  be  detained  fome  time,  to  prevent  his 
carrying  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  no  ill  treatment  is  to  be 
offered  him  ; nor  is  he  to  be  kept  longer  than  while  the  rea- 
fons  of  his  detainder  fubfilt.  If  the  fafe-conduft  has  this 
claufe,  “ For  fuch  time  as  we  (hall  think  fit,”  it  gives  only 
a precarious  right,  and  is  every  moment  revocable  ; but 
while  it  is  not  exprefs,  it  remains  valid  : it  expires  on  the  death 
of  him  who  gave  it,  for  from  that  time  he  ceafes  to  will  the 
cohtinuation  of  the  privilege  : neverthelefs,  it  muit  be  under- 
ftood  always,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  expiration  of 
fuch  fafe-conduft,  the  bearer  is  to  be  allowed  a proper  time 
for  his  fafe  departure.  Vattel’s  Law  of  Nations,  b.  iii. 
p.  io4- 

For  the  violation  of  fafe-conduft,  See.  fee  Passport. 

Judges  fometimes  give  fafe-condufts  to  delinquents,  or 
prifoners,  to  enable  them  to  aft  in  their  affairs. 

SAFE-GUARD,  Salva  guar dia,  in  a Law  Senfe,  a pro- 
tection given  by  the  king  to  a perfon  fearing  the  violence  of 
fome  other,  for  feeking  his  right  by  a courfe  of  law : or 
more  generally,  a lafe-guard  and  paffport  are  a kind  of  privi- 
lege, which  give  perfons  a right  to  go  and  come  fafely,  or 
a right  of  removing  certain  things  in  fafety. 

Safe-guard,  at  Sea,  denotes  a rope  which  faves  and  fe- 
cures  any  thing  : for  inflance,  that  by  which  perfons  walk 
fecurely  over  the  bolt-fprit. 

Safe-guard  of  the  Helm,  is  a rope  which  goes  through 
the  helm,  and  is  fattened  to  the  futtocks  of  the  fhip. 

SAFE-PLEDGE,  Sahus  plegius,  in  Law,  a fecurity 
given  for  a man’s  appearance  on  a day  affigncd.  See 
Pledge. 

SAFETY  Cove,  in  Geography , a harbour  on  the  E.  coatt 
of  Calvert’s  ifland,  in  Fitzhugh’s  found.  N.  lat.  52°  31'. 
E.  long.  2320  2'. 

Safety  Gate,  is  a moveable  door  in  the  bottom  of  a 
canal,  generally  under  a bridge  ; as  L M or  N O,  ( Plate  IV. 
Canals,  fg.  26.);  fo  contrived,  that  in  cafe  of  a current 
being  formed  in  the  canal  by  the  breach  of  a bank,  the  door 
or  gate  will  rife  up,  and  ttop  the  communication  at  that 
place.  See  Canal. 

SAFFI,  or  Affi,  or  Azazi,  or  AJfaffi,  or  Ahfi,  a fea-port 
town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of  Abda,  eight  leagues 
fromValedia,  towards  the  fouth,  after  doubling  Cape  Can- 
tin.  This  is  a very  ancient  place,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  cities  built  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Portuguefe 
made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  the  year  1508,  and  aban- 
doned it  in  1641.  Saffi  was  long  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  with  Europe.  The  French  had  feveral 
faftories  in  it,  and  refiding  here,  confided  in  the  laws  of  hof- 
pitality,  and  brought  from  hence  great  quantities  of  wool, 
wax,  gum,  and  leather ; but  when  the  emperor  made  Mo- 
gador  a principal  port,  Saffi  loft  its  trade.  It  has  a very 
fine  road,  where  fhips  may  anchor  fafely,  except  in  winter, 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  S.  or  S.W.,  and  they  are 
driven  out  to  fea.  The  environs  of  Saffi  are  a parched  and 
dry  defart,  and  the  Moors  of  the  town  are  rude,  fanatical, 
and  unfociable.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  there  is  a 
number  of  tombs,  or  afylums  of  faints,  which  have  been 
made  a pretext  for  obliging  the  Jews  to  enter  it  bare-footed  ; 
nor  was  any  Chrittian  allowed,  till  the  year  1767,  to  ride  in 
or  out  of  town  on  horfeback.  The  river  Tanfif,  bounding 
the  province  of  Abda,  runs  about  five  leagues  to  the  fouth 
of  Saffi;  16  miles  S.  of  Cape  Cantin.  N.  lat.  320  20'.' 
W.  long.  90  5f. 

SAFFLOWER,  or  Ballard  Saffron,  in  Botany.  See 
Carthamus. 
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Safflower  is  a name  alfo  erroneoufly  given  to  a fpecies 
of  lake. 

SAFFRANI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Egypt,  in 
Bahira,  under  the  command  of  a kiafchef,  about  a league 
E.  of  Honeze,  on  the  borders  of  the  defart,  a village  which 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  moft  brilliant  vegetation 
and  the  moft  complete  aridity,  between  a land  fertilized  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  fands  moiftened  in  vain  by  co- 
pious dews. 

SAFFRON,  in  Botany,  See.  See  Crocus. 

Saffron,  in  the  Materia  Medlca.  To  what  the  reader 
will  find  under  the  article  Crocus,  we  fhall  here  add  fome 
further  particulars  relating  to  the  medicinal  properties  and 
ufes  of  this  plant.  The  lligmata  of  the  “ crocus  fativus,” 
which  conftitute  the  officinal  faffron,  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  thofe  of  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  long 
cultivated  for  ufe  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  as  Si- 
cily, France,  and  Spain  ; but  Englilh  faffron  is  generally 
preferred  here  to  that  which  is  imported  from  abroad,  and 
may  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  parts  being  larger  and  broader. 
It  fliould  be  chofen  frelh,  not  above  a year  old,  in  clofe, 
tough,  compaft  cakes,  moderately  moilt,  ftaining  the  hands 
in  rubbing  it,  and  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  on  the  out- 
fide.  Saffron  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe,  in  great 
abundance,  in  Cambridgefhire  and  Effex,  formerly  about 
Saffron-Walden  chiefly,  but  it  is  now  confined  to  Stapleford. 
For  a fuller  account  of  the  culture  and  management  of 
faffron,  fee  Douglas  in  Phil.  Tranf,  vol.  xxxv.  or  Abr. 
vol.  vii.  p.  31 1,  &c.  and  the  next  article. 

Saffron,  thus  prepared,  has  a powerful,  penetrating,  diffufive 
odour,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterilh  tafte.  It  gives  out  the 
whole  of  its  virtues  and  colour  to  reftified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit, 
wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  and  in  a fmaller  degree  to  ether ; about 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  faffron  being  taken  up  by  each  of 
thefe  menftrua  ; and  the  matter,  which  remains  undiffolved, 
is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  of  a pale  clay  colour.  The  ace- 
tous and  even  vinous  tinftures  of  faffron,  on  long  keeping, 
lofe  a little  of  their  colour  and  ftrength,  but  thofe  made 
with  reftified  fpirit  remain  in  perfection  for  years.  In  dif- 
tillation  it  impregnates  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour  : if 
the  quantity  of  faffron  is  large,  a fmall  portion  of  a fragrant 
and  very  pungent  ellential  oil  may  be  collefted,  amounting, 
as  Vogel  fays,  to  about  1 ■§  drachm  from  16  ounces.  Refti- 
fied fpirit  alfo  elevates  a confiderable  lhare  of  its  flavour,  but 
leaves  much  the  greater  part  concentrated  in  the  extraft. 
The  watery  infufion,  which  has  the  deep  orange-red  colour 
of  the  faffron,  is  rendered  of  a very  deep  purple  by  ftrong 
fulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  emitting  the  fmell  of  vinegar, 
and  yielding  a copious  black  precipitate  when  diluted  with 
water  : and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  produces  a copious  yellow 
precipitate,  the  liquid  retaining  only  a pale  lemon  colour. 
Hence,  fays  Tfiomfon,  faffron  feems  to  contain  chiefly  ex- 
traftive,  which,  according  to  Hermbftaedt,  is  nearly  pure, 
and  in  proportion  of  10  parts  in  16  of  the  vegetable  : the 
remaining  parts  being  chiefly  ligneous  fibre.  From  our  ex- 
periments, fays  the  fame  author,  we  find  that  it  contains  refin 
alfo  ; for  fulphuric  ether  digefted  on  faffron  is  coloured, 
and  when  evaporated  on  the  furface  of  water,  a pellicle  of 
refin  is  left,  whillt  the  coloured  extraftive,  which  was  taken 
up  by  means  of  the  refin,  is  diffolved  in  and  colours  the 
water. 

Saffron,  the  xgoxo;  of  the  Greeks,  crocus  of  the  Latins, 
and  zaffaran,  or  zahafaran  of  the  Arabians,  was  held  in  much 
eftimation  by  the  Hebrews,  who  called  it  carcom,  and  was 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  both  by  phyficians  and 
poets.  In  medicine,  it  was  confidered  to  be  very  powerful. 
Schroder  afferts,  that  if  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  or 
9 three 
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three  drachms,  it  proves  fatal ; and  by  feveral  authors  we  are 
informed,  that  in  large  dofes  it  produced  cephalalgia,  in- 
toxication,  and  mania.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  body,  tinging  the  folids  and  excretions  with  a 
yellow  colour  ; and  that  even  the  odour  or  effluvia  of  this 
drug  have  been  known  to  produce  deleterious  effects.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Alexander 
(Exp.  Eff. ),  that  faffron  poffeffes  but  very  little  adlive 
power,  and  may  be  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  without 
producing  any  remarkable  effect ; and  it  was  lately  given, 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by  Dr.  H. 
Cullen,  even  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  a day,  in 
feveral  hyfterical  cafes,  without  any  fenfible  effedt.  It  has 
been  generally  regarded  and  defcribed  as  a molt  exhilarating 
cordial  ; and  with  this  view  Boerhaave  preferred  the  ex- 
tract, infpiffated  only  to  the  confiftence  of  oil ; but  modern 
phyficians  do  not  furnilh  any  inftance  in  which  this  drug 
has  had  any  remarkable  effedt  in  railing  the  fpirits ; but 
Bergius  mentions  an  inftance  of  a very  contrary  efFedt.  It 
has  alfo  been  confidered  as  having  confiderable  efficacy  as 
an  emmenagogue  ; but  though  it  has  fometimes  fucceeded 
in  this  intention.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  many  initances  in 
which,  though  repeatedly  employed  in  large  dofes,  no 
good  effedt  was  produced.  Another  quality  for  which 
faffron  has  been  efteemed,  is  that  of  an  antifeptic  ; 
but  though  it  has  been  found  to  retard  the  putrefadtive 
procefs  of  animal  matter,  no  proof  occurs  of  its  efficacy 
in  this  way  on  the  living  body,  infedted  by  a putrid 
difeafe.  Saffron  has  alfo  been  employed  as  a diapho- 
retic, and  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  out  variolous 
puftules,  and  other  exanthemata ; but  this  pradtice  ori- 
ginated ia  a miftaken  notion  of  its  adtion,  as  well  as  in  a 
fallacious  pathology.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  in  modern  pradtice  no  confidence  is  placed  in  this 
medicine,  and  that  it  is  fcarcely  ever  employed  otherwife 
than  as  a cordial  adjundt  to  more  adtive  remedies.  The 
dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  x grs.  to  3fs.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  as  follow  : viz.  Syrup  of  faffron , “ Syrupus 
croci,”  which  the  Lond.  Pharm.  orders  to  be  made  by 
macerating  an  ounce  of  faffron  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 
for  twelve  hours,  in  a (lightly  covered  veffel ; then  filtering 
the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  pounds  of  refined  fugar. 
This  fyrup  is  cordial  in  a fmall  degree  ; but  it  is  chiefly 
valued  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour.  TinEture  of  faf- 
fren,  “ Tindtura  croci  Anglici”  of  Edinb.  Ph.  “ Tindlura 
croci,”  Dub.  is  prepared  by  cutting  one  ounce  of  Englifh 
faffron  in  fhreds,  and  digefting  in  fifteen  ounces  (pint, 
Dub.)  of  proof  fpirit  for  feven  days,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  The  tindfure  contains  almoft  pure  extractive,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  ftimulant  and  diaphoretic  ; but  its  chief 
value,  perhaps,  arifes  from  its  colour.  Tindfure  of  faffron 
is  ufed  as  a yellow  wafn  with  water  colour  : it  is  a fine 
warm  yellow,  and  when  very  ftrong,  makes  a very  proper 
(hade  for  the  gamboge,  or  other  yellows  that  are  bright, 
and  it  will  Hand  as  well  as  any  of  the  vegetable  tindtures. 
Saffron  likewife  enters  into  the  compofition  of  “ Confedfio 
aromatica,”  L.  D.  “ Pdula  aloes  cum  myrrha,”  L. 
“ Tindt.  aloes  compofita,”  L.  E.  D.  “ Tindtura  cin- 
chonae  compofita,”  L.  D.  “ Tindtura  rhei,”  L. and 
“ Tindtura  rhei  compofita,”  L.  See  Tincture.  Lewis. 
Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Saffron,  in  Rural  Economy,  a plant  which  has  aroundifti 
bulbous  root,  as  large  as  a fmall  nutmeg,  which  is  a little 
compreffed  at  the  bottom,  and  is  covered  with  a coarfe 
brown  netted  (kin  ; from  the  bottom  of  this  bulb  are  fent 
out  many  long  fibres,  which  itrike  pretty  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  come 


out  the  flowers,  which,  together  with  the  young  leaves, 
whofe  tops  juft  appear,  are  clofely  wrapped  about  by  a 
thin  fpatha  or  fheath,  which  parts  within  the  ground,  and 
opens  on  one  fide.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  long, 
arifing  immediately  from  the  bulb,  without  any  footltalk,  and 
at  the  top  is  divided  into  fix  ovate  obtufe  fegments,  which  are 
equal,  of  a purple  blue  colour.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
is  fituated  a roundifh  germ,  half  the  length  of  the  petal, 
crowned  with  three  oblong  golden  ftigmas,  which  fpread 
out  each  way,  and  which,  when  carefully  picked  and 
preffed  together  into  cakes,  conftitute  the  faffron  of  the 
(hops.  It  is  a perennial  plant,  which  flowers  in  Odtober, 
and  the  leaves  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  but  it  never 
produces  any  feeds  in  this  climate.  See  Crocus. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  is  a plant  that  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  for  the  above  purpofe,  but  at  prefent  it  is, 
we  believe,  but  little  attended  to  by  the  farmer,  though  it  is 
probably  ftill  grown  in  fmall  quantities  in  Cambridgefhire, 
to  which  diftridt  it  has  removed  from  Saffron-Walden  in 
Effex,  where  it  was  perhaps  firft  cultivated.  It  was,  how- 
ever, grown  at  an  early  period  in  Herefordfhire.  It  is  re- 
marked by  the  editor  of  Miller’s  Didtionary,  that  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  counties  the  quantity  of  land  under  faffron  has 
been  gradually  leffening  during  the  laft  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  owing,  as  it  is  thought,  at  firft,  to  the  lownefs  of 
the  price  occafioned  by  the  great  importation  of  foreign 
faffron.  It  is  now  confined  to  two  or  three  parifhes  only, 
of  which  Stapleford  is  one  ; and  if  fome  means  are  not  ufed 
to  encourage  it,  the  cultivation  of  faffron  will  probably 
foon  be  entirely  loft  in  this  country.  But  whether  faffron 
be  of  any  national  confequence  he  is  not  a competent  judge, 
he  only  knows  that  when  the  culture  is  entirely  dropped,  it 
will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  revive  it.  Formerly  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Englifh  faffron  was  much  celebrated,  hut  lately  it 
has  been  depreciated.  This  is  not  owing  to  our  com- 
modity being  inferior  to  what  it  was,  for  it  has  at  all  times 
come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  growers  pure  and  genuine, 
but  perhaps  the  foreign  dealers  are  not  wife  enough  to 
leave  off  their  old  fophiftications  with  baftard  faffron,  or 
fafflower,  marygolds,  &c. ; and  if  fo,  their  commodity, 
coming  from  a warmer  climate,  may  have  the  fuperiority ; 
he  only  knows,  that  if  the  foreign  faffron  can  be  afforded 
cheaper,  it  will  be  encouraged  without  attending  to  its 
quality,  and  that  he  has  very  lately  experienced  a very 
fenfible  difference  between  the  foreign  and  Englifh  faffron, 
.greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

Mode  of  Culture. — The  manner  of  growing  it  in  the 
extenfive  trad!  of  ground  between  Saffron-Walden  and 
Cambridge,  is  this,  according  to  fir  James  Douglas.  The 
greateft  part  of  this  tradt  is  an  open  level  country,  with 
few  inclofures ; and  in  which  the  cuftom  is,  as  in  molt 
other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  lie  fallow 
the  third.  It  is  always  planted  upon  fallow  ground  ; and, 
all  other  things  being  the  fame,  they  prefer  that  which  has 
borne  barley  the  year  before.  The  grounds  for  this  ufe 
are  feldom  above  three  acres,  or  lefs  than  one ; and  in 
choofing  them,  the  principal  thing  which  is  had  regard  to 
is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not  poor,  nor  a very 
ftiff  clay,  but  good  dry  mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies 
upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an  hazel  colour ; though  if  every 
thing  elfe  anfwers,  the  colour  of  the  mould  is  not  of  much 
confequence.  But  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Huf- 
bandry  and  Gardening,”  fays,  that  he  has  found  it  fucceed 
well  in  land  of  the  common  heath  kind,  where  the  furface 
has  been  pared  and  burnt,  and  that  by  his  diredtion  fome 
acres  had  been  planted  with  fuccefs  on  fuch  fort  of  ground, 
which  was  fcarcely  worth  one  (hilling  the  acre.  The  afhes, 
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in  thefe  cafes,  he  confiders  as  a fufficient  manure.  But 
this  fort  of  foil  does  not  feem  to  have  fully  anfwered  in  the 
culture  of  the  faffron  plant,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
afterwards. 

In  the  preparation  for  it,  about  the  beginning  of  April 
the  land  is  carefully  ploughed,  the  furrows  being  drawn 
much  clofer  together,  and  deeper,  if  the  foil  will  allow  it, 
than  is  done  for  any  kind  of  corn  ; and,  accordingly,  the 
charge  is  greater.  And  about  five  weeks  afterwards,  at 
any  time  in  the  month  of  May,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
loads  of  dung  are  laid  upon  each  acre  ; and,  having  fpread 
it  with  great  care,  it  is  ploughed  in  as  before ; the  Ihorteft 
rotten  dung  is  the  belt,  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the 
conveniency  of  making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good, 
being  fure  of  a proportional  price  for  it.  About  mid- 
fummer  a third  ploughing  is  given,  and  between  every 
fixteen  feet  and  a half,  or  pole  in  breadth,  a broad  furrow 
or  trench  is  left,  which  ferves  both  as  a boundary  to  the 
feveral  parcels,  where  there  are  feveral  proprietors  to  one 
inclofure,  and  to  throw  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper 
feafon. 

And  the  fencing  in  of  the  ground  is  likewife  neceffary,  and 
is  molt  commonly,  though  not  always,  done  before  planting. 
The  fences  confill  of  what  is  termed  dead  hedges,  or  hur- 
dles, fo  as  to  keep  out  not  only  cattle  of  all  forts,  but 
efpecially  hares,  which  would  otherwife  feed  on  the  faffron- 
leaves  during  the  winter.  In  refpeft  to  the  weather,  the 
hotteft  fummers  are  always  the  bell  ; and  where  there  are 
gentle  Ihowers  from  time  to  time,  there  can  hardly  mifs 
being  a plentiful  crop,  where  the  extreme  cold,  fnow,  or 
rain  of  the  preceding  winter  have  not  prejudiced  the  heads 
or  bulbs  of  the  plants. 

Planting. — The  next  bufinefs  in  this  fort  of  culture  is 
planting,  or  fetting  the  roots  ; the  only  inftrument  ufed  for 
which  is  a narrow  fpade,  commonly  termed  a fpit-lhovel. 
In  refpeft  to  the  time  of  planting,  it  is  commonly  in  July, 
a little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  anfwers. 
The  method  is  this  : one  man  with  his  fpit-lhovel  raifes 
between  three  and  four  inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it 
before  him  about  fix  or  more  inches  : two  perfons,  gene- 
rally women,  following  with  heads  or  bulbs,  place  them  in 
the  fartheft  edge  of  the  trench,  which  he  makes  at  about 
three  inches  diltance  from  each  other  : as  foon  as  the  digger 
or  fpitter  has  gone  once  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  he  begins 
at  the  other  fide,  and  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots 
laft  fet,  and  makes  the  fame  room  for  the  fetters  to  place  a 
new  row,  at  the  fame  diltance  from  the  firlt  as  they  are  from 
one  another : thus  they  proceed  till  a whole  ridge  is 
planted  ; and  the  only  nicety  in  digging  is,  to  leave  fome 
part  of  the  firlt  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie  under  the 
roots,  and  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  direftly  upon  their 
bottoms. 

But  with  regard  to  the  roots  formerly,  when  they  were 
very  dear,  they  did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  do 
now,  and  they  have  always  fome  regard  to  the  fize  of  the 
roots,  placing  the  larger  ones  at  a greater  diltance  than  the 
fmaller  ones.  The  quantity  of  roots  planted  in  an  acre  is 
generally  about  fixteen  quarters,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  bulhels ; which,  according  to  the  diltances  left  between 
them,  as  before  alfigned,  and  fuppofing  all  to  be  an  inch  in 
diameter  one  with  another,  ought  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  and  forty  in  number. 
But  this  very  large  quantity  is  probably  much  more  than  is 
abfolutely  required.  , 

From  the  time  that  the  roots  are  planted,  till  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no 
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more  labour  about  them  ; but  as  they  then  begin  to  ipire, 
and  are  ready  to  ihew  themfelves  above  ground,  which  is 
known  by  digging  a few  out  of  the  earth,  the  ground  mult 
be  carefully  pared  with  a lharp  hoe,  and  the  weeds,  &c. 
raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  In  a little  time  afterwards  the  faf- 
fron flowers  appear.  Thefe  flowers  are  gathered  both 
before  and  after  they  are  full  blown  ; and  the  molt  proper 
time  for  this  is  early  in  the  morning.  The  owners  of  the 
faffron  get  together  a fufficient  number  of  hands,  who  place 
themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  handful  by  handful  into  a balket,  and  fo 
continue  till  all  the  flowers  are  gathered,. which  is  commonly 
about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  Having  then  carried  home  all 
they  have  got,  they  immediately  fpread  them  upon  a large 
table,  and  begin  picking  out  the  filaments,  or  chives,  and 
together  with  them  a pretty  long  proportion  of  the  llyle 
itfelf,  or  firing  to  which  they  are  joined  ; the  reft  of  the 
flower  they  throw  away  as  uf clefs.  The  next  morning  they 
return  into  the  field  again,  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry  weather  ; 
and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the  whole  crop  be 
gathered. 

Drying. — The  ftigmas,  or  chives,  being  all  thus  picked 
out  of  the  flowers,  the  next  labour  is  to  dry  them  on  a kiln, 
which  is  built  upon  a thick  plank,  that  it  may  be  removed 
from  place  to  place,  fupported  by  four  ffiort  legs ; the 
outfide  having  eight  pieces  of  wood  about  three  inches 
thick,  in  form  of  a quadrangular  frame,  about  twelve 
inches  fquare  at  the  bottom  of  the  infide,  and  twenty-two 
inches  at  top  ; which  is  likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  it.  On  the  fore-lide  is  left  a hole,  about  eight 
inches  fquare,  and  four  inches  above  the  plank,  through 
which  the  fire  is  put  in.  Over  all  the  reit  laths  are  laid 
pretty  thick,  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame 
already  mentioned : and  then  plaftered  over  on  both  fides, 
as  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom  very  thick,  to  ferve  for  an 
hearth.  Over  the  mouth,  or  wideft  part,  goes  an  hair-cloth, 
fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  kiln  ; and  likewife  to  two  rollers 
or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turned  by  wedges 
or  fcrews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth.  Inftead  of  the 
hair-cloth,  many  people  ufe  a net-work,  or  iron  wire,  with 
which  it  is  obferved  that  the  faffron  dries  fooner  and  with 
a lefs  quantity  of  fuel : but  the  difficulty  in  preferving  the 
faffron  from  burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  be  preferred  by 
the  niceft  judges  in  drying. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a light  part  of  the  houfe  ; and  the 
work  is  begun  by  laying  five  or  fix  iheets  of  white  paper 
on  the  hair-cloth,  upon  which  is  fpread  the  wet  faffron  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches  thick  : this  is  covered  with 
other  ffieets  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a C03rfe 
blanket,  five  or  fix  times  doubled  ; or,  inftead  of  it,  a can- 
vas pillow  filled  with  ftraw ; and,  after  the  fire  has  been 
lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a board, 
having  a large  weight  upon  it.  At  firlt  a pretty  ftrong 
heat  is  given  to  make  the  chives  fweat,  as  their  expreffion  is  ; 
and  in  this,  if  they  do  not  ufe  a great  deal  of  care,  they  are 
in  danger  of  fcorching,  and  confequently  of  fpoiling,  all 
that  is  on  the  kiln. 

When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  take 
off  the  board,  blanket,  and  upper  papers,  and  take  the 
faffron  off  from  that  which  lies  next  it ; raffing  at  the  fame 
time  the  edges  of  the  cake  with  a knife ; then  laying  on 
the  paper  again,  they  Hide  in  another  board  between  the 
hair-cloth  and  under  papers,  and  turn  both  papers  and  faffron 
upfide  down,  afterward  covering  them  as  before.  The 
fame  heat  is  continued  for  an  hour  longer  ; then  the  cake  is 
H examined 
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examined  again,  freeing  it  from  the  papers,  and  turning  it ; 
then  covered,  and  the  weight  laid  on  as  before.  If  nothing 
happens  amifs  during  the  firft  two  hours,  the  danger  is  faid 
to  be  over ; as  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  keep  a gentle 
fire,  and  to  turn  the  cakes  every  half  hour,  till  thoroughly 
dry  ; for  the  doing  which  properly,  full  twenty-four  hours 
are  neceflary. 

But  though,  in  drying  the  layers  of  plump  chives,  nothing 
more'is  ufed ; yet  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  crop,  when 
thefe  come  to  be  fmaller,  the  cake  is  fprinkled  with  a little 
fmall  beer,  to  make  it  fweat  as  it  ought ; and  it  is  now  fup- 
pofed  that  ufing  two  linen  cloths  next  the  cake,  inftead  of 
the  two  innermoft  papers,  is  of  fome  advantage  in  drying  ; 
but  this  practice  is  followed  only  by  few.  The  fire  may  be 
made  of  any  kind  of  fuel ; but  that  which  fmokes  the  leaft 
is  beft ; and  charcoal  for  that  reafon  is  preferred  to  any 
other. 

In  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  faffron  a firft  crop  will 
produce,  it  is  very  uncertain  ; fometimes  five  or  fix  pounds 
of  wet  chives  are  got  from  one  crop  ; fometimes  not  above 
one  or  two,  and  fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  gather  and  dry  it.  But  it  is  always  to  be  obferved, 
that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make  one  pound 
of  dry,  for  the  firft  three  weeks  of  the  crop  ; and  fix  pounds 
during  the  laft  week ; and  now  when  the  heads  are  planted 
very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dried  faffron  may,  at  a medium, 
be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop,  and  twenty-four 

fiounds  for  the  two  remaining  ; the  third  being  confiderably 
arger  than  the  fecond. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a repetition  to  be 
made  every  year  of  the  labour  of  hoeing,  gathering,  picking, 
and  drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  without  the 
addition  of  any  thing  new ; except  that  the  cattle  are 
let  into  the  field,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to  feed 
upon  the  weeds  ; or  they  are,  perhaps,  mown  for  the  fame 
ufe. 

Taking  up  the  Roots. — About  midfummer,  after  the  third 
crop  is  gathered,  the  roots  muft  be  all  taken  up  and  tranf- 
planted.  To  take  up  the  faffron-heads,  or  break  up  the 
ground,  as  the  term  is,  they  fometimes  plough  it,  fometimes 
ufe  a forked  kind  of  hoe,  called  a pattock,  and  then  the 
ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over ; during  all  which 
time  of  ploughing  or  digging,  and  harrowing,  fifteen  or 
more  people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads,  as  they  are  turned  up.  They  are  next  to  be  carried 
to  the  houfe  in  facks,  and  there  cleaned  and  raifed : this 
labour  confifts  in  cleaning  the  roots  thoroughly  from  the 
earth,  and  from  the  remains  of  old  roots,  old  involucra,  and 
excrefcences  ; and  thus  they  become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new 
ground  immediately,  or  to  be  kept  for  fome  time  without 
danger  of  fpoiling.  The  quantity  of  roots  taken  up,  in 
proportion  to  thole  that  were  planted,  is  uncertain  ; but,  as 
a medium,  it  may  be  faid,  that,  allowing  for  all  the  accidents 
which  happen  to  them  in  the  ground,  and  in  breaking  up, 
-from  each  acre  may  be  had  twenty-four  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  all  fit  to  be  planted.  The  owners  are  fure  to  choofe 
for  their  own  ufe  the  largeft,  plumpeft,  and  moft  flelhy 
roots  ; but  approve  leaft  of  all  the  long-pointed  ones,  which 
they  call  fpickards,  for  very  fmall  round  or  flat  roots  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  flower.  This  is  the  whole  culture 
which  is  requifite.  With  refpett  to  the  charges  and  profits 
which  may  be  expefted  from  this  fort  of  culture,  the  follow, 
ing  was  the  computation  for  one  acre  of  ground,  before  the 
late  rifes  in  the  price  of  labour  and  the  value  of  land ; 
which  is,  of  courfe,  much  below  what  the  prefent  expences 
would  be.  5 
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This  calculation  is  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that  an  acre 
of  ground  yields  twenty-fix  pounds  of  net  faffron  in  three 
years  : which  is  ftated  only  as  a mean  quantity  between  the 
greateft  and  the  leaft  ; and  therefore  the  price  of  faffron 
muft  be  judged  accordingly,  whifh  cannot  be  done  better 
than  fixing  it  at  thirty  {hillings  per  pound  ; fince,  in  plentiful 
years,  it  is  fold  at  twentyj  and  is  fometimes  worth  three  or 
four  pounds ; at  this  rate,  twenty-fix  pounds  of  faffron  are 
worth  thirty-nine  pounds ; and  the  net  profit  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  producing  faffron,  will,  in  three  years,  amount  to 
fifteen  pounds  thirteen  {hillings,  or  about  five  pounds  four 
{hillings  yearly.  And  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  be  confidered 
the  net  profit  of  an  acre  of  faffron  where  all  the  labour  is 
paid  for  in  ready  money  ; but  as  the  planter  often  does  much 
of  the  work,  fome  of  the  expences  may  be  faved.  He  may, 
of  courfe,  expeft  to  clear  five  pounds,  befides  fupporting  his 
family  part  of  the  year.  But  all  fuch  calculations  muft  be 
liable  to  great  inaccuracy.  Nothing  is  faid  concerning  the 
charges  in  buying,  or  profits  in  felling,  the  faffron-heads  ; as 
in  large  tradfsof  ground  thefe  muft,  it  is  fuppofed,  at  length 
balance  each  other,  while  the  quantity  of  ground  planted 
yearly  continues  the  fame. 

Saffron,  Bajlard,  in  Botany.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron,  Indian.  See  Turmeric. 

Saffron,  Meadow,  in  Botany,  Mat.  Med.,  &c.  See 
Colchicum.  Mr.  Want,  late  furgeon  to  the  Northern  Dif- 
penfary,  confiders  colchicum  as  the  bafis  of  the  “ Eau  Me- 
dicinale,”  lately  highly  extolled  as  a remedy  for  the  gout. 
Accordingly  he  recites  in  the  “ Medical  Journal”  feveral 
cafes,  in  which  the  colchicum  was  fuccefsfully  adminiftered 
in  paroxyfms  of  this  difeafe.  The  colchicum,  he  fays 
(Med.  Journ.  N°  1 88.),  though  it  has  generally  a purgative 
and  often  an  emetic  property,  appears  to  have  fome  fpecific 
operation  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  which  it  remains  for 
future  experiments  to  develope. 

Saffron,  Common  Meadow,  in  Farming,  a plant  of  the 
poifon-weed  kind,  which  has  a bulbous  root  of  the  fize  and 
fhapeof  the  tulip,  but  notfo  {harp,  pointed  at  the  top  ; the 
{kin  or  cover  is  alfo  of  a darker  colour  : thefe  bulbs  are  re- 
newed every  year,  for  thofe  which  produce  the  flowers 
decay,  and  new  roots  are  formed  above.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  autumn ; they  arife  with  long  {lender  tubes  from  the 
root  about  four  inches  high,  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  faffron,  but 
larger : the  number  of  flowers  is  generally  from  two  to 
feven  or  eight : in  March  the  green  leaves  appear,  thefe  are 
commonly  four  to  a full  grown  root ; they  are  folded  over 
each  other  below,  but  fpread  open  above  the  ground,  Hand- 
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ing  crofswife  ; they  are  of  a deep  green,  and  when  fully 
grown  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad. 
The  feed-veffels  come  out  from  between  the  leaves  in  April, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  May,  foon  after  which  the  leaves 
decay.  The  feeds  lie  buried  all  winter  within  the  bulb,  but 
in  fpring  they  grow  up  on  a fruit-ftalk,  and  are  ripe  about 
the  time  of  hay  harveit.  See  Colchicum. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Agriculture,”  fays, 
this  plant  is  moil  frequently  found  in  fpongy  lands  inclined 
to  moifture,  and  is  a very  pernicious  and  deadly  plant, 
fcarcely  noticed  by  the  farmers  in  general ; but  it  is  well 
known  by  others  to  prove  fatal  both  to  cattle,  deer,  and 
fawns,  when  eaten  by  them  in  its  different  ftates : it  is 
more  efpecially  poifonous  in  a withering  flats  ; and,  like  the 
branches  of  box  or  yew,  univerfally  known  to  deftroy  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  the  brute  creation.  And  that  as  pre- 
vention is  preferable  to  cure,  he  advifes  and  entreats  every 
farmer  totally  to  extirpate  it  from  his  premifes,  by  drawing 
the  roots  and  branches  in  the  fame  way  as  docks,  obferving 
to  deftroy  them  immediately,  as  by  firit  chopping,  bruifing, 
and  then  burying  them  very  deep  under  ground,  or  burning 
them,  that  cattle  may  not  devour  a particle  of  fo  deftrudlive 
a plant.  He  afferts  that  two  grains  of  this  root  is  certain 
and  fpeedy  death  to  any  human  being. 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany, 
no  cattle  eat  it.  He  fays  that  he  had  a pafture  where  there 
were  feveral  horfes,  and  which  was  eaten  down  pretty  bare  ; 
the  grafs  was  clofely  cropped,  even  under  the  leaves,  but 
not  a leaf  of  the  meadow  faffron  was  bitten.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  of  this  plant. 

It  is  however  added  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  the  fymptoms 
of  the  effedfs  of  the  malady  caufed  by  cattle  eating  this 
plant,  are  generally,  difficulty  in  breathing  and  in  difcharging 
urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  the  body  coftive,  and 
the  excrements  hard  and  knotty,  with  dimnefs  of  fight  and 
a general  lofs  of  the  limbs.  When  the  beaft  offers  to  ftand 
he  flaggers,  and  then  tumbles,  and  dies  with  a great  fwelling 
all  over  the  body,  which  on  opening  the  lungs  are  appa- 
rently diftended,  and  in  a ftatc  of  mortification.  The  moft 
preferable  means  to  be  ufed  to  effedt  a cure  in  thefe  cafes 
are,  he  thinks,  by  honey,  and  other  ttrong  opening  and 
evacuating  remedies,  where  the  diforder  is  taken  in  time. 
He  itrongly  advifes  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  farmers, 
ftridlly  to  obferve  the  above  diredlions,  as  many  cattle,  deer, 
and  fawns,  may  be  preferved  from  an  unexpedled  death  by 
it,  the  real  caufe  of  which  is  almoft  unknown,  and  confe- 
quently  unaccounted  for,  by  thofe  concerned  in  endea- 
vouring to  adminifter  remedies  to  thefe  moft  profitable,  ufe- 
ful,  and  innocent  animals. 

Saffron-TV^,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  Eail 
Indian  fhrub,  which  grows  to  about  two  feet  high,  having 
fquare  branches,  which  are  befet  with  leaves  in  pairs.  The 
pedicles  of  the  flowers  come  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  branched,  each  pedicle  fupporting  about  five  flowers  ; 
thefe  are  of  the  fliape  of  the  jafmine  flowers,  and  are  white 
above,  and  of  the  fine  reddifh-yellow  colour  of  faffron  below. 
The  flowers  never  open  but  in  the  night,  and  then  do  not 
perfectly  expand  themfelves,  but  all  the  petals  remain  in 
fuch  a pofition,  that  they  can  clofe  inftantaneoufly  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  leail  heat ; they  are  placed  each  in  a green  cup, 
to  which  they  are  fo  (lightly  faftened,  that  the  leaft  motion 
makes  them  fall.  They  feldom  ftand  more  than  four  days, 
often  not  fo  long ; the  flowers  have  no  fmell,  but  are  of  a 
cordial  virtue,  approaching  to  that  of  faffron.  Mem. 
Acad.  Paris.  1699. 

Saffron  is  alfo  a name  given  to  feveral  chemical  pre- 
parations, from  the  refemblance  of  their  colour  to  that  of 


the  vegetable  faffron,  but  more  ufually  called  croti.  £>ee 
Crocus.  Such  are. 

Saffron  of  Venus.  See  Copper,  and  Venus. 

Saffron  of  Mars.  See  Crocus  Martis. 

Saffron  of  Gold.  See  Aurum  Fulminans. 
SAFFRON-WALDEN,  Walden,  or  Chipptng-Wal- 
den,  in  Geography,  a market-town  with  feparate  jurifdidtion* 
locally  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Uttesford,  and  county  of 
Effex,  England  ; is  25  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  the 
county  town,  and  42  N.N.E.  from  London.  The  fituation 
of  this  place  is  peculiar ; Dr.  Stukeley  conjedlures  it  to> 
have  been  the  fcite  of  a Roman  ftation,  and  “ the  moft  beau- 
tiful he  ever  beheld.” — “ A narrow  tongue  of  land,”  he 
continues,  “ (hoots  itfelf  out  like  a promontory,  encom- 
paffed  with  a valley  in  the  form  of  a horfe-lhoe,  inclofed  by 
diftant  and  moft  delightful  hills.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  ftand  the  ruins  of  a caftle  ; and  on  the  top,  or  ex- 
tremity, the  church,  round  which,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
and  in  the  valley,  is  the  town  built ; fo  that  the  bottom  of 
the  church  is  as  high  as  the  town,  and  feen  above  the  tops 
of  the  houfes.”  At  the  period  of  the  Domefday  furvey, 
Walden  was  one  of  the  numerous  lordfhips  poffeffed  by 
Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  a Norman  chief,  who  accom- 
panied the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  whofe  fervices  were 
rewarded  with  1 18  lordfhips,  of  which  forty  were  in  this 
county.  This  nobleman  founded  a caftle  here,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  expreffion  of  Camden,  “ firft  gave  life  to  the 
place,”  which  afterwards  became  the  head  of  the  barony 
and  honour  of  Magnaville.  This  caftle  occupied  the  highelt 
part  of  the  town,  and,  from  the  remaining  fragments,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  great  ftrength  ; the  walls  having  been 
compofed  of  fmall  flints,  bound  together  by  a very  ftrong 
cement.  Geoffrey,  grandfon  of  the  above,  was  a man  of 
great  perfonal  bravery ; a quality  which,  in  his  turbulent 
age,  was  of  the  firft  neceffity.  King  Stephen  made  him 
keeper  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  created  him  earl  of 
Effex  ; probably  with  a view  of  retaining  him  firmly  in  his 
intereft  ; but  the  more  advantageous  offers  of  the  emprefs 
Maud  allured  him  to  her  party.  Befides  very  ample  grants 
of  land,  (he  conftituted  him  hereditary  (heriff  of  London, 
and  of  the  (hires  of  Middlefex,  Hertford,  and  Effex  ; (he 
confirmed  to  him  the  poffellion  of  all  his  forts  and  caftles ; 
and  gave  him  liberty  to  retain  and  fortify  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don at  his  pleafure.  She  alfo  granted  him  liberty  to  remove 
the  market  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Newport,  to  his 
caftle  at  Walden,  there  to  hold  it  twice  weekly,  on  Thurf- 
day  and  Sunday ; with  the  right  of  all  tolls,  cuftoms.  Sec. 
Stephen  being  privately  informed  of  the  defection  of  the 
earl,  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted  at  St.  Alban’s,  in  1143; 
and,  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to 
furrender  the  government  of  the  Tower,  together  with  his 
own  caftles  of  Walden  and  Plelhy,  to  the  king.  Inflamed 
by  vengeance  for  this  treatment,  with  a band  of  defperate 
partifans  he  ravaged  the  demefnes  of  the  fovereign  and  his 
adherents,  without  mercy ; but  was  at  length  (hot  by  an 
arrow  (A.D.  1144),  while  befieging  the  caftle  of  Burwell, 
in  Cambridgelhire,  when  under  fentence  of  excommunication 
for  having  plundered  the  abbey  of  Ramfey,  in  Huntingdon- 
(hire.  Befides  the  growing  importance  obtained  by  this 
town  through  the  removal  of  the  market  from  Newport* 
its  confequence  was  further  advanced  by  the  founding  of  a 
Benedidtine  priory  here,  by  the  above  earl  Geoffrey,  in  the 
year  1136;  and  which  was  converted  into  an  abbey  in  1 190. 
It  flood  on  the  fpot  now  occupied  by  Audley  Houfe  ; and 
was  fupported  by  confiderable  endowments  from  ettates  and 
churches  in  various  counties.  At  the  fuppreffion  of  mo» 
naileries,  its  polleflions  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
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the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  who  alfo  obtained  licence  to 
enlarge  his  park  by  enclofing  200  additional  acres.  This 
grant  included  the  manor  of  Walden,  and  defcended  to 
Thomas  Howard,  created  earl  of  Suffolk  in  1603,  who 
erefted  the  magnificent  manfion  of  Audley  End,  to  which 
he  gave  that  name  out  of  refpeft  to  his  maternal  anceftor  the 
lord  chancellor,  from  whom  he  derived  the  eftate.  Walden 
was  made  a corporate  town  by  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  when 
its  government  was  veiled  in  twenty  perfons,  out  of  whom  a 
treafurer  or  chief  officer,  and  two  chamberlains,  were  annually 
chofen.  Thefe  officers  were  changed,  by  charter  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  into  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  a recorder,  town- 
clerk,  &c.,  by  whom  the  police  is  now  regulated.  The 
church  is  a fpacious  and  elegant  pile  of  Englifh  architecture, 
and  confilts  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  fide  aifles.  It  is  called 
by  Walpole  one  of  the  lighteil  and  moll  beautiful  parifh 
churches  in  England.  This  fabric  was  thoroughly  repaired 
in  the  years  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  at  the  expence  of  nearly 
8000/.,  to  which  the  late  lord  Howard  contributed  nearly 
3000/.  ; he  was  a liberal  benefaftor  to  the  parifh,  particu- 
larly to  the  {joor,  to  whofe  ufe  he  bequeathed  the  intereft 
of  a fufficient  fum  to  clothe  twelve  of  each  fex  annually  for 
ever.  He  died  in  May  1797,  and  was  buried  with  his  an- 
ceftors  in  the  family  vault  in  this  church.  At  the  fouth-weft 
end  of  the  town  are  fome  alms-houfes,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Here  is  alfo  a free-fchool,  of  ancient 
foundation,  on  which  that  monarch  beftowed  fome  addi- 
tional endowments.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
as  returned  under  the  population  aft  of  1811,  was  3403  ; 
that  of  houfes  686.  On  the  green,  behind  the  caflle,  was 
formerly  a Angular  work,  called  the  Maze,  formed  by  a num- 
ber of  concentric  circles,  with  four  outworks,  all  cut  in  the 
chalk  ; which  Dr.  Stukeley  fuppofes  to  have  been  a Britifh 
curfus,  for  exercifing  the  foldiery.  About  half  a mile  from  the 
caftle,  on  the  weft,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment, called  the  Pell  Ditches  ; the  fouth  bank  is  730  feet 
long;  the  weft  bank  588.  Both  banks  and  ditches  are  ex- 
tremely bold,  and  in  good  prefervation. 

About  the  diftance  of  one  mile  weftward  from  the  town, 
is  Audley-End,  or  Audley-Houfe,  the  feat  of  lord  Bray- 
brooke,  who  derived  it  from  the  late  lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den, as  he  did  from  Thomas,  lord  Howard  de  Walden,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  ift  James  I. 
This  nobleman,  while  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  built 
the  fplendid  and  fpacious  palace  of  Audley-Inn,  which 
was  calculated  to  furpafs  all  the  manfions  of  the  country. 
The  proprietor  feemed  determined,  as  Walpole  obferves,  to 
have  an  immenfe  pile  of  building,”  and  to  effeft  this,  it  is 
related  that  his  lady  raifed  confiderable  fums  in  the  fale  of 
commiffions,  court-patronage,  &c.  The  earl  alfo  is  faid 
to  have  fold  an  eftate  of  great  value,  to  defray  the  exorbitant 
expences  of  building,  See.  ; and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, affifted  him  by  large  contributions.  The  houfe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erefted  in  1616  ; but  whether  it  was  then 
begun,  or  finiftied,  is  not  ftated.  A model  of  the  defign 
was  procured  from  Italy,  and  coft  500/. ; but  it  is  prefumed 
that  plans  and  working  drawings  were  provided  by  a fur- 
veyor,  or  clerk  of  the  works.  The  whole  expence  of  ereft- 
ing  the  manfion  is  ftated  at  190,000/.  Philip,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  a MS.  note,  fays,  “ I heard  my  lord  treafurer 
Suffolk  once  tell  king  James,  that,  infide  and  outfide,  in  the 
furniture,  it  coft  him  200,000 /.  fterling.”  The  complete 
manfion  originally  furrounded  two  quadrangular  courts ; 
befides  other  offices  and  out-houfes.  The  weftern  court 
wa3  very  fpacious,  and  wa9  approached  through  a grand 
entrance  gateway  between  four  round  towers.  On  the 
north  and  fouth  fides  were  corridores,  fupported  by  columns 


of  alabafter  ; and  on  the  eaft  fide  was  an  entrance  into  the 
great  hall.  Paffing  through  this,  there  was  a fmaller  fquare 
court,  three  fides  of  which  remain,  and  conftitute  the  prefent 
manfion.  In  its  perfeft  ftate,  the  entire  pile  appeared  like 
a large  college,  with  numerous  turrets,  cupolas,  and  pin- 
nacles. The  rooms  were  large,  inconvenient,  and  many  of 
them  unpleafant ; and  to  keep  the  whole  in  good  repair  re- 
quired an  immenfe  fortune ; great  part  of  it  was,  in  confe- 
quence,  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  fold.  At  the  eaft 
end  of  the  building  was  a gallery,  meafuring  226  feet  in 
length,  32  feet  in  width,  and  24  in  height.  The  weftern 
quadrangle,  according  to  Walpole’s  ftatement,  was  deftroyed 
by  the  advice  of  “ that  injudicious  architeft”  fir  John  Van- 
brugh, who  defigned  the  prefent  fkreen  and  flairs  at  the 
fouth  end  of  the  great  hall.  At  the  north  end  of  this  room 
is  the  old  carved  fkreen  with  two  doors,  or  hatches,  and  a 
mufic  gallery  over  it.  The  fire-place  is  large  and  appro- 
priate ; oppofite  to  which  is  a large  bay  window,  extending 
nearly  from  the  floor  to  the  cieling.  To  the  north  are  the 
kitchen,  fervants’  offices,  &c. ; and  to  the  fouth,  the  dining 
rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  libraries.  Above  the  dining 
room  is  a large  handfome  faloon,  the  cieling  and  mantle- 
piece  of  which  are  highly  ornamented  with  ftucco,  carving, 
painting,  and  emblazoning.  The  grand  entrance  front  of 
the  prefent  edifice,  which,  though  To  much  curtailed,  may 
ftill  be  regarded  as  a large  manfion,  is  adorned  with  two 
uniform  projecting  porches,  each  having  feventeen  marble 
columns  at  the  angles.  Some  of  thefe  are  white,  with  black 
bafes  ar.-d  capitals ; the  others  are  of  dark  veined  marble, 
with  white  bafes  and  capitals.  The  various  apartments  were 
furnifhed  and  decorated  in  a cottly  and  elegant  ftyle  by  the 
late  lord  Howard.  The  hall  ftill  preferves  its  ancient  cha- 
racter ; and  exhibits  an  interefting  fpecimen  of  the  magnitude 
and  ornaments  which  characterized  thefe  apartments  in  old 
baronial  manfions.  The  grounds  are  pleafingly  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale  ; the  former  is  richly  adorned  with  wood  ; 
the  latter  enlivened  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  river  Granta, 
which  forms  a wide  canal  in  front  of  the  houfe.  A hand- 
fome bridge  of  three  arches  was  built  acrofs  this  river  by 
Mr.  Adams,  in  1764. 

On  the  top  of  Ring-hill,  to  the  weft  of  the  manfion,  is  a 
circular  temple,  occupying  the  feite  of  an  ancient  tower, 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a print  of,  with  fome  account, 
in  his  Itinerary  ; but  which  appears  to  have  been  only  the 
remains  of  a Warren-houfe,  or  Belvidere.  The  whole 
fummit  of  this  hill  is  inclofed  with  an  intrenchment,  nearly 
circular,  including  an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres  ; it  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Salmon,  in  his  fragment  of  a hiftory  of  Effex,  to 
have  been  the  Canonium  of  the  Itinerary. 

At  Littlebury,  a village  about  one  mile  north  from 
Audley  End,  was  another  encampment,  within  the  area  of 
which  is  the  prefent  church  ; a fmall  plain  fabric,  having  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  fide  aifles  : near  it  is  an  alms-houfe,  and 
a free-fchool.  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Effex,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Morant,  two  vols.  folio.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  v.  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley.  Archi- 
teft ural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
vol.  iii.  4to.  1812. 

SAFFURE,  or  Safura.  See  Sephoury. 

SAFIA,  a river  of  Arabia,  which  runs  into  the  Red 
fea,  two  miles  N.  of  Tfor,  or  Sur. 

SAFIEHA,  a town  of  Nubia  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Syene. 

SAFNAS,  a town  of  Egypt ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Tineh. 

SAFRA,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrosa  ; 40  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Medina. — Alfo,  an  extenfive  mountain  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Hedsjas,  three  days’  journey  diftant  from 
f 7 the 
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the  Arabic  gulf ; which  furniffies  a confiderable  quantity  of 
balm  of  Mecca. 

SAFRANI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; 
nine  miles  S.E.  of  Siampalia. 

SAFVA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; eight  miles  W.  of  Upfal. 

SAFVAR,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia ; eight 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Umea. 

SAFVAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia;  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Lulea. 

SAG  El,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  river'  Nile,  anciently 
called  “ Elephantina  the  northern  part  of  which  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  ruins. 

SAGADAHOC,  a name  formerly  given  to  a great  part 
of  the  diftriCt  of  Maine  in  America.  The  territory  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  this  appellation  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  called  the  duke  of  York’s 
property,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  York. 
At  the  revolution  in  1688  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Sagadahoc,  or  Amerafcoggin,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Ivennebeck,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SAGADENON,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  what 
they  fay  was  the  very  fineft  kind  of  opobalfamum,  produced 
in  Paleftine  and  the  adjacent  country. 

SAGALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

SAGALESSUS,  or  Sagalassus,  a confiderable  town 
of  Alia  Minor,  S.  of  Apamsea  Cibotos  ; placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  Lycia,  by  others  in  Pifidia,  and  by  M.  D’Anville  in  the 
interior  of  the  limits  of  Phrygia.  Hierocles  calls  it  “ Aga- 
iefl’us.”  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  governor  eftabliftied  by  the  Romans  in  the  king- 
dom of  Amyntus.  According  to  Livy  the  territory  of  this 
town  was  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  a brave  people. 

SAGAMOND,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
the  N.W.  territory,  which  has  a S.E.  ccurfe,  and  enters 
Illinois  river,  30  miles  below  Demi-quian  river,  and  135 
from  the  Miflifippi ; 100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navi- 
gable for  fmall  boats  or  canoes  upwards  of  150  miles. 

SAGAN,  a town  of  Silelia,  and  capital  of  a principality 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Bober,  and  furrounded 
by  a double  wall.  The  magiftrates  are  Catholics,  but  the 
Lutherans  have  a church  and  a fchool.  In  this  town  are 
feveral  iron-mills  and  a copper-mill ; 80  miles  N.W.  of  Bref- 
lau.  N.  lat.  510  37'.  E.  long.  150  20'. — Alfo,  a princi- 
pality ©f  Silefia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Croflen, 
on  the  E.  by  the  principality  of  Glogau,  and  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  Lufatia  and  the  duchy  of  Croflen.  It  contains  a 
number  of  woods,  and  abounds  in  iron-ore.  It  was  formerly 
united  to  Glogau.  It  contains  four  towns,  the  capital  being 
Sagan. 

Sagan,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  the  fuffragan  or  deputy  of 
the  Jewilh  high  prieft  : who,  according  to  fome,  was  only 
to  officiate  for  him,  when  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  at- 
tending the  fervice  through  ficknefs,  or  legal  uncleannefs, 
on  the  day  of  expiation;  or,  according  to  others,  who  was 
to  affift  the  high  prieft  in  the  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  fervice  of  the  priefts. 

SAGANAK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Turkeftan,  on 
the  Sir.  It  was  large  and  ftrong,  when  taken  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  who  put  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  to  death;  90 
miles  W.  of  Taraz. 

SAGANAUM,  or  Sagane,  Bay,  a bay  of  lake  Huron, 
in  the  S.W.  part,  about  80  miles  long  and  18  or  20  broad. 
The  territory  furrounding  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Chippaway 
Indians.  — Alfo,  a river  which  runs  into  this  bay,  N.  lat. 
440.  W.  long.  83°  35'. 


SAGAN1AN,  a river  of  Grand  Bucharia,  which  joins 
the  Gihon  at  Termed. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afla,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Bucharia  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Samarcand. 

SAGANKA,  a name  of  the  moon  among  the  Hindoos, 
or  rather  of  its  perfonification  in  the  form  of  Chandra,  or 
Soma.  See  Soma. 

SAG  ANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afla,  in 
Caramania.  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

SAGAPENUM,  Saya7rr/vov,  a medicinal  gum  refin, 
whofe  fmell  comes  very  near  that  of  a pine ; whence  its 
name. 

It  flows,  by  incifion,  from  the  trunk  of  a ferulaceous 
plant  growing  in  Perfia  ; the  belt  is  in  bright  tranfparent 
tears  of  a ftrong,  pungent,  porraceous  fmell : and  the  whiter 
and  freer  from  dirt,  the  better.  Sometimes  it  is  found  as 
white,  both  within  and  withoutfide,  as  milk ; though  this 
is  very  rare.  Diofcorides  mentioned  it  as  the  juice  of  a 
ferula  growing  in  Media.  Willdenow  fuppofes  it  to  be  the 
Ferula  perjica. 

The  fagapenum  is  brought  direCtly  from  Alexandria  ; 
either  in  diftinCt  tears,  or  run  together  into  large  mafles ; 
outwardly  of  a yellow  colour,  but  internally  fomewhat  paler 
and  clear,  like  horn ; growing  foft  on  being  handled,  fo  as 
to  flick  to  the  fingers.  It  melts  at  a low  heat,  and  burns 
with  a crackling  noife  and  white  flame,  yielding  much  fmoke, 
and  leaving  behind  a light  fpongy  coal.  It  is  diffolved  par- 
tially by  water  and  ftrong  alcohol,  and  almoft  completely  by 
proof  fpirit.  Diddled  with  water  it  yields  a little  volatile 
oil,  and  impregnates  the  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour.  Its 
conftituents  appear  to  be  gum,  refin,  and  an  effential  oil, 
on  which  its  virtues  chiefly  depend.  It  is  fometimes  fup- 
plied  in  the  ffiops  by  the  larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 
of  bdellium.  It  has  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  the  leek-kind,  or  a mixture  of  galbanum  with  a little 
affa-foetida ; and  a moderately  hot  biting  tafte.  It  is  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  deobftruent  gums,  and  frequently  preferibed, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjunction  with  ammoniacum  or  gal- 
banum, in  hyfteric  cafes,  uterine  obftruCtions,  afthmas,  and 
other  diforders  in  which  affa-foetida  has  been  found  fervice- 
able  ; but  its  powers  are  much  weaker.  It  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  from  grs.  x to  3 Fs ; in 
dofes  of  a drachm,  it  loofens  the  belly.  See  Pills  of  Gal- 
banum, Compound. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  externally  to  afluage  pains,  and  refolve 
tumours.  Lewis.  Thomfon. 

SAGAPOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  in  the 
interior  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  in 
which  was  the  fource  of  the  river  Sabus. 

SAGARA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a perfonification  of 
the  fea.  Samudra  and  Nadit  are  other  names,  anfwering  to 
the  character  of  Oceanus  in  weftern  mythology.  Samudra  is 
read  of  as  officiating  prieft  at  the  nuptials  of  Vilhnu  and 
Lakfhmi ; an  allegory  connected  with  the  phyfical  pheno- 
mena, perhaps  of  rarefaCtion  and  condenfation,  Lakfhmi 
being  the  daughter  of  the  ocean,  and  Vilhnu  the  fun,  to 
whom  fhe  is  offered  by  her  parent  Samudra.  ( See  Samudra.) 
In  other  allegories  Sagara  is  made  to  efpoufe  Sumati,  a maid 
of  furpafling  beauty,  daughter  of  Garuda,  or  Superna,  the 
man-eagle  that  ferves  as  a vehicle  for  Vifhnu.  (See  Su- 
perna. ) This  marriage,  and  its  extravagant  progeny,  is 
connected,  by  a long  allegorical  chain,  with  the  fource  and 
courfe  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  very  poetically  detailed  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Ramayana.  (See  Ramayana.)  Sagara  is 
a name  occurring  alfo  in  hiftorical  relations,  as  the  fon  of  a 
Raja  Bahu,  fovereign  of  Oude  ; but  fo  intermingled  with 
fable  as  not  to  be  deferving  of  farther  notice  in  that  light. 
The  extravagant  progeny  above  alluded  to  were  60,000  fons, 

which 
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which  fprang  from  a gourd,  produced  by  Sumati ; they 
were  all  deftroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Muni  Kapila,  as 
noticed  under  the  articles  Muni  and  Sumati. 

Sagara  Nacken  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  E. 
Coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java.  S.  lat.  7°  33'.  E.  long.  109°  21'. 

SAGARAWIDA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java.  S.  lat.  8°  15'.  E.  long.  1130. 

SAGARIS,  Berezen,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Sarmatia,  the  mouth  of  which  was  in  the  ifland  Leuce,  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Boryfthenes. 

SAGARTES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  York,  in 
the  county  of  Ulfter  ; 1 5 miles  S.  of  Hudfon. 

SAGARTII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
in  Media,  E.  of  mount  Zagros  (Ptol.)  and  reckoned  by 
Herodotus  among  thofe  of  Perfia. 

SAGATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Termoli. 

SAGATA  Y.  See  Zagatay. 

SAGATHEE,  in  Commerce,  a flight  woollen  ftuff ; 
being  a kind  of  ferge,  or  ratteen  ; fometimes  mixed  with  a 
little  filk.  It  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  Amiens ; though 
we  have  our  (hare  of  it  in  England. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  fayette,  a diminu- 
tive of  faye,  fay.  (See  Say.)  The  French  name  fayette  again 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  thread  ufed  herein,  which  is 
chiefly  prepared  and  fpun  in  Flanders,  about  Turcoing,  & c. 
and  called  fil  de  fayette. 

SAGATUK,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Connecticut, 
which  rifes  in  Ridgefield,  in  Fairfield  county,  paffes  through 
Reading  and  Weiton,  and  running  fouthward,  feparates 
Fairfield  from  Norwalk,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  a harbour 
of  its  own  name  in  Long  Ifland  found. 

SAGDA,  or  Psagda,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of 
a ftone  deferibed  by  Aldrovand,  which  he  fays  is  of  a green 
colour,  and  has  the  property  of  attracting  wood. 

Pliny  and  the  ancients  give  this  name  to  a gem  of  a 
greeniffi  colour,  very  much  efteemed  at  that  time  ; and 
about  the  origin  of  which  the  ancients  had  many  fabulous 
reports.  Solinus  tells  us,  that  it  is  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  and  thence  rifes  up  of  itfelf  as  fhips  pafs  over 
the  place  where  it  is,  and  fixes  itfelf  to  their  bottoms,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  got  off  again  without  cutting  away  a part 
of  the  wood.  This  author  has  generally  taken  his  accounts 
of  things  from  Pliny ; though  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
difguife  them,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  often  unin- 
telligible. All  that  Pliny  fays  on  this  oecafion  is,  that  the 
fagda  was  of  a green  colour,  and  was  found  by  the  Chal- 
deans at  the  bottoms  of  their  fhips  ; even  this,  however,  is 
not  very  intelligible,  unlefs  they  meant  that  the  fhips  which 
traded  to  the  Red  fea,  and  lay  long  in  the  harbours,  and 
were  fometimes  a-ground,  picked  up  at  their  bottoms  the 
ftones  which  make  up  the  fhores,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  of 
the  jafper  kind,  and  ufually  green  ; at  this  rate  it  could  not 
be  a ftone  of  any  great  value,  nor  do  we  indeed  find  any 
where  that  it  was,  except  in  Solinus. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ancients  called  a certain 
ointment  by  the  name  fagda  as  well  as  this  ftone ; this  oint- 
ment was  green,  and  probably  the  ftone  had  its  name  from 
the  refembling  it  in  colour.  This  was  a cuftom  common 
among  the  writers  of  early  times ; and  they  have  the  names 
of  libanotis,  myrrhites,  Jlahachates,  and  aromatites,  from  the 
refemblance  which  certain  agates  and  jafpers  had  to  the 
drugs,  &c.  in  common  ufe  among  them. 

SAGE,  Alain-RenA  le,  in  Biography,  was  born  about 
the  year  1677,  at  Ruy3,  in  Brittany.  He  went  in  early  life 
to  Paris,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  a fubfiftence  as  a 
writer,  and  firft  made  himfelf  known  by  a veffion  of  the 
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Greek  letters  of  Ariftaenes.  Having  acquired  a good  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanifh  language,  and  ftudied  its  writers  with 
critical  care,  he  made  its  novels  or  romances  the  foundation 
of  feveral  works  of  the  fame  clafs,  and  introduced  the 
feenery  and  manners  of  Spain  into  others.  His  moft  popu- 
lar work,  and  that  which  is  known  and  read  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  is  the  “ Avantures  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santil- 
lane.”  The  manners  and  charafters  drawn  in  this  work  arc 
extremely  lively  and  amufing  ; and  though  its  moral  is  not 
of  the  pureft  and  moft  elevated  kind,  it  contains  much 
wholefome  inftruCtion,  and  difplays  much  knowledge  of 
real  life.  From  this  work  Le  Sage  derives  his  greateft  fame; 
but  his  “ Diable  Boiteaux”  is  very  popular,  though  it  is 
rather  a feries  of  characters  and  ftories  than  a proper  novel. 
Le  Sage  was  author  of  “ Nouvelles  Avantures  de  Don  Quic- 
chotte,”  and  a novel  entitled  “ Eftawanille,  ou  le  Gar$on 
de  bonne  Humeur.”  He  was  alfo  a dramatic  writer,  and 
the  “ Crifpin  rival  de  fon  Maitre,”  and  “ Turcaret,”  are  faid 
to  contain  feenes  worthy  of  Moliere.  Le  Sage  died  in  1747 : 
he  had  always  borne  an  eftimable  character,  and  was  fo  enter- 
taining in  converiation,  that  he  was  always  furrounded  in 
coffee-houles  with  an  audience  eager  to  liften  to  his  fallies 
and  anecdotes.  His  works  prove  that  he  thought  very  freely, 
neverthelefs  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  punctual  va 
performing  all  the  duties  of  religion.  He  wrote  with  fa- 
cility and  purity,  -and  his  Gil  Bias  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
belt  inftru&ors  in  the  French  language. 

Sage,  David  le,  a French  poet,  was  born  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  was  author  of  a collection  of  fonnets,  elegies, 
fatires,  and  epigrams,  called  “ The  Follies  of  Le  Sage.’' 
He  died  about  the  year  1650. 

Sage,  John,  a Scotch  divine,  was  born  in  Fifeffiire  in 
1652.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  in  1684  was 
epifcopally  ordained.  After  the  revolution,  in  1688,  he 
was  much  perfecuted  by  the  Prefbyterian  party.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 1 . He  was  author  of  an  able  defence  of  epifcopacy, 
entitled  “ The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianic  Age,”  and  fome 
other  works. 

Sage,  in  Botany.  See  Salvia. 

Sage,  Common  or  Officinal,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  has 
many  varieties,  poffefiing  the  fame  properties.  Of  thefe 
the  principal,  and  thofe  ufed  medicinally,  are  the  common 
or  greater  garden  fage,  or  red  fage,  and  the  fmall  narrow- 
leaved fage,  or  fage  of  virtue,  which  latter  many  prefer 
to  the  former,  or  broad-leaved  fage.  The  fage  preferved 
for  ufe  is  cut  when  in  flower,  and  hung  up  in  a ihady 
place  to  dry.  Sage  has  a fragrant  ftrong  fmell,  and  a 
bitteriffi  aromatic  tafte,  which  qualities  depend  on  an  ef- 
fential  oil  that  may  be  obtained  feparate  in  dillillation 
with  water.  Of  both  kinds  the  flowers  are  weaker  and 
more  grateful  than  the  leaves ; and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
ftronger,  and  obvioufly  mere  refinous  than  any  other  part. 
The  leaves  of  fage  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and 
re&ified  fpirit,  but  moft  perfeCtiy  to  the  latter.  To  the 
former  they  impart  a brownifh ; to  the  latter  a dark  green 
tinClure.  Sulphate  of  iron  makes  a deep  black  colour 
with  the  infufion.  The  broad-leaved  fage,  called  by  the 
gardeners  balfamic  fage,  is  preferred  to  all  the  others  for 
making  tea. 

In  ancient  times  fage  was  celebrated  as  a remedy  of 
general  efficacy : accordingly  the  fchool  of  Salernum  re- 
commends it  as  an  antidote  in  all  difeafes : hence  the  verfe, 

“ Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  falvia  crefcit  in  horto  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis  non  eft  medicamen  in  hortis.” 

“ Why  ffiould  a man  die,  while  he  has  fage  in  his  garden  ?” 

Again  a 
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Again : 

“ Salvia  falvatrix  naturae  conciliatrix.” 

“ Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta.” 

Accordingly  they  derive  the  name  falvia  from  falvando, 
and  extol  the  praifes  of  fage  in  tremblings  of  the  limbs, 
palfy,  obftru&ion  of  the  menfes,  fluor  albus,  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  contagious  difeafes,  aphthae,  ulcers,  and  many 
other  difeafes.  See  Murray  Ap.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

At  prefent,  however,  few  pradtitioners  confider  fage  as 
an  article  of  much  importance  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Al- 
though frequently  employed  as  a fudorific,  it  feems  to  have 
no  advantage  over  other  plants,  whofe  aromatic  flavour  ren- 
ders the  fluid  in  which  they  are  infufed  more  acceptable  to 
the  ftomach  ; and  by  fome  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  even 
for  the  purpofe  of  reftraining  inordinate  fweating.  Infufed 
in  wine  or  fpirit,  Van  Swieten  found  it  remarkably  effica- 
cious in  flopping  night  fweats : he  alfo  found  it  ufeful  in 
reftraining  the  improper  continuance  of  a flow  of  milk  from 
the  brealts  of  women,  after  they  had  weaned  their  children. 
Infufions  of  the  leaves,  {trained  before  too  much  of  the 
bitter  is  extrafted,  prove  very  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  when 
liaufea  is  troublefome  in  febrile  complaints ; and  when  drunk 
cold  they  are  faid  to  check  hedtical  perfpirations,  as  Van 
Swieten  has  obferved,  and  thofe  which  frequently  attend 
convalefcencies.  Sage,  as  pofl'effing  a fmall  (hare  of  aro- 
matic and  aitnngent  power,  may  prove  a ferviceable  tonic 
in  fome  cafes  of  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  nervous  fyftem. 
Some  have  alleged,  in  favour  of  its  medicinal  efficacy,  its 
power  of  refilling  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubitances. 
The  infufion  alone,  or  mixed  with  honey  and  vinegar,  is  a 
well-known  gargle,  in  cafes  of  fore -throat  and  relaxation  of 
the  uvula.  The  dofe  of  the  pulverized  leaves  may  be  from 
grs.  xv  to  jfs  ; or  of  an  infufion  made  with  Jj  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  oj  of  boiling  water,  f Jij  may  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Its  decoction  is  grateful  and  cooling,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  faid  to  have  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  fage,  value  it  highly,  and  prefer  it  to  their 
own  tea. 

It  is  faid  to  be  both  detergent  and  abforbent,  and  as  fuch 
to  have  found  a place  in  diet-drinks  and  medicated  ales,  in- 
tended for  fweeteners  and  cleanfers  of  the  blood  ; and  mixed 
with  honey,  it  has  been  reported  to  be  one  of  the  beft  known 
cures  for  the  aphthae  and  erofions  of  the  mouths  of  children. 

There  ufed  to  be  a fyrup,  conferve,  and  fimple  water  of 
fage,  kept  in  the  {hops  ; which  are  all  difufed,  and  only  the 
dried  herb  retained. 

Sage,  when  viewed  with  a micro fcope,  often  appears 
covered  all  over  with  little  fpiders,  which  are  feen  moving 
about.  Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Sage  -Tree,  or  Jerufalem  Sage.  See  Phlomis. 

The  leaves  of  two  of  the  fpecies,  viz.  the  fhrubby  Jeru- 
i'alem  fage  with  a broader  and  rounder  fage-leaf,  and  the  fame 
with  a narrower  and  longer  fage-leaf,  have  been  much  recom- 
mended by  fome  perfons  to  be  ufed  as  tea  for  fore-throats. 

Sage -Apples,  a name  given  by  naturalifts  to  a fort  of  foft 
gall,  or  protuberance,  found  frequently  on  the  leaves  and 
{talks  of  fage  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  and  much 
refembling  the  foft  gall  of  the  oak -leaf,  called  the  oak-apple. 
Thefe  are  both  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  pundture  of  an 
infedt  of  the  fly-kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  wound, 
and  the  worms  or  maggots  hatched  from  thofe  eggs  feed  on 
the  infide  of  the  gall,  and  occafion  a preternatural  deriva- 
tion of  juices  to  the  part,  whence  it  fwelis  and  aflumes  this 
form.  The  leaves  of  many  other  plants  are  aifo  liable  to 
the  fame  accident,  particularly  thofe  of  ground-ivy,  on 


which  there  grow  eatable  galls  of  this  kind.  The  fage- 
apples  are  fo  frequent  in  the  Eaft,  that  they  are  brought  to 
market  at  Conftantinople,  and  eaten  as  delicacies.  See 
Gaels. 

Sage  of  Jerufalem , in  Botany.  See  PuEMONARiA. 

Sage,  Wild,  or  Wood  Sage.  See  Germander. 

Sage,  Indian  Wild,  a fpecies  of  lantana  ; hiclt  fee. 

Sage -Cheefe,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of  chetfe  which 
is  made  by  means  of  an  infufion  of  fage,  fo  as  to  render  it 
of  different  colours  See  Cheese  and  Dairying. 

Cheefes  of  this  fort  are  made  in  many  different  ways, 
being  fometimes  coloured  all  through,  at  other  . only 
in  layers,  and  occafionally  in  a figured  manner  throughout 
the  whole,  fo  as  to  have  a curious  appearance. 

SAGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Culm;  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Culm. 

SAGENDAGO,  or  Sccandago,  a head-water  of  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  20  miles  W.  of 
Fort  Anne. 

SAGENE,  Saze,  Safhe , or  fathom,  a Ruffian  meafure, 
equivalent  to  three  arfheens,  or  feven  Englifti  feet.  Five 
hundred  fagenes  make  a werft,  or  verlt. 

SAGENITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  Saufi'ure 
to  the  capillary  cryftals  of  rutile.  See  Rutile. 

SAGG  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a poll -town  and  port  of 
entry  in  Suffolk  county,  New  York,  at  the  E.  end  of  Long 
ifland.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  well  iituated  for 
trade  and  navigation.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  the  po- 
pulation and  bulinefs  of  this  place  have  greatly  increaled. 
The  whole  fifliery  of  this  harbour  produced  annually,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  1000  barrels  of  oil  ; and 
its  exports  in  1794,  amounted  to  the  value  of  6763  dollars. 
It  is  12  miles  N.W.  of  Southampton,  and  107  E.  of  New 
York. 

SAGGING,  in  Sea  Language,  a term  applied  to  the 
hull  of  a (hip  when  the  middle  part  of  her  keel  and  bottom 
are  fo  drained  by  the  weight  of  her  cargo  as  to  arch  down- 
wards. This  term  is,  therefore,  oppofed  to  hogging,  which, 
when  applied  in  a fimilar  manner,  means  by  a different  fort  of 
{train  to  curve  or  arch  upwards.  In  feamanfhip,  fagging  to 
leeward , fignifies  the  movement  by  which  a fhip  makes  on- 
fiderable  lee-way,  or  is  driven  far  to  leeward  of  the  courfe  on 
which  {he  apparently  fails.  It  is  generally  exprefl’ed  of 
heavy  failing  veflels,  as  oppofed  to  keeping  well  to  wind- 
ward, or  “ holding  a good  wind.” 

SAGHALIEN,  Segalien,  or  Sagalian  Oula,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a name  given  by  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  or  Mand- 
fhurs,  to  the  river  called  by  the  Ruffians  Amur  (which  lee), 
and  clafied  among  the  largclt  rivers  ; it  rifes  near  the  Yablo- 
noi  mountains,  being  firlt  known  by  the  names  of  Kerion, 
and  Argoon  or  Argun,  and  purfues  an  eafterly  courfe  of 
about  1850  Britifh  miles.  This  is  the  grand  receptacle  of 
the  Mandftiur  ftreams,  among  which  the  molt  conliderable 
is  the  Songari,  which  receives  the  large  river  Nonnl.  It 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Sagha- 
lien,  N.  lat.  530.  E.  long.  1420  14'.  This  river,  fays  La 
Peroufe,  receives  all  the  ftreams  which  run  to  the  weilward. 
Thofe  to  the  eaft  ward  are  divided  into  rivulets  in  all  the  val- 
leys ; and  no  country  is  better  watered,  nor  difplaysa  more 
delightful  freftinefs  in  fummer.  The  total  of  the  inhabitants 
compofing  the  little  colonies  of  this  country  was  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  3000,  from  lat.  420  to  the  bay  of  Caltries, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Segalien.  This  river,  which  the 
Mantchew  Tartars  defeend  in  canoes  to  the  fea,  from  whence 
they  fpread  over  the  coaft,  both  to  the  northward  and  fouth- 
ward,  forms  the  only  avenue  to  their  internal  commerce. 
Accordingly  it  is  very  much  frequented  ; nor  js  there,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  a Angle  individual  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  and 
on  the  iflands  of  Jefl'o  and  Oku-Jeffo  (fee  the  next  article) 
who  is  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Segalien  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  and  Judea  were  with  the  Nile.  But  their 
commerce  is  carried  on  only  eight  or  ten  days’  fail  up  that 
river  ; and  it  appears  that  its  mouth,  like  that  of  the  Ganges, 
prefents  an  uninhabited  country  : a circumftance  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fterility  of  a foil,  almoft  inundated,  and 
covered  with  fwamps  and  marfhes,  where  the  flocks  of  cat- 
tle, which  form  the  riches  of  the  Tartars,  cannot  find  a fa- 
lubrious  fubfiftence. 

Saghalien,  Sagalian,  Segalien , or  Tchoka , an  ifland,  fup- 
pofed,  previoufly  to  the  voyage  of  La  Peroufe,  to  have 
been  a fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  which  was  placed  by  M.  d’Anville  about  40 
to  the  north  of  Jeflo.  La  Peroufe  fays  that  it  forms  one 
of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  world,  in  a direction  from  N.  to 
S.,  its  northernmoft  point  being  in  540,  and  its  fouthernmoft 
at  Cape  Crillon,  in  N.  lat.  450  57 fo  that  its  length  is  about 
480  geographical  miles,  and  its  medial  breadth  not  lefs  than 
80  miles  ; and  it  is  feparated  from  Tartary  nearly  in  520, 
by  the  pretended  ftrait  of  Teffoy,  being  that  of  Segalien,  or, 
as  now  denominated,  of  La  Peroufe.  The  French  editor  of 
his  Voyage  thinks  it  probable  that  the  ftrait  of  Sagalien 
has  been  formerly  navigable  for  fhips,  but  it  is  likely  foon  to 
be  dry,  and  the  ifland  to  become  a peninfula.  This  change 
will  take  place  either  from  the  immenfe  accumulation  pro- 
duced by  the  river  Sagalien,  which,  through  a courfe  of 
500  leagues,  receives  other  confiderable  rivers,  or  by  the 
fituation  of  its  mouth,  almoft  at  the  narroweft  point  of  a 
long  channel,  which  fituation  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
forming  of  land.  Between  the  fand-banks  to  the  northward 
there  is  no  paffage  for  fhips,  although  there  is  probably  fome 
channel  for  canoes  through  the  fea-weeds  that  obftrudl  the 
ftrait.  This  ifland  has  been  defignated  by  geographers  under 
various  names,  fuch  as  Sahalien,  Ula-hata,  Saghalien,  Anga- 
hata,  Amur,  Amour,  &c.  In  Cook’s  Voyages  it  is  called 
Sagalien  ; but  La  Peroufe  gives  its  true  appellation,  alleg. 
ing  that  the  natives  pronounce  the  name  of  their  country 
exadlly  as  the  French  pronounce  “ Segalien.”  This  is  alfo 
called  Oku-Jeffo,  i.  e.  Upper  or  North  Jefl'o,  and  by  the 
Chinefe  Ta-ban.  The  ifland  of  Chicha,  fometimes  con- 
founded with  Segalien,  is  feparated  from  it  by  a channel,  12 
leagues  wide,  and  from  Japan  by  the  ftrait  of  Sangaar,  and 
is  the  Jeffo  of  the  Japanefe,  extending  to  the  fouthward  as 
far  as  the  ftrait  of  Sangaar.  This  ifland  is  very  woody,  and 
very  high  in  the  middle,  but  flat  towards  its  extremities, 
where  it  appears  to  offer  a foil  favourable  to  agriculture. 
Vegetation  is  there  very  vigorous,  and  its  foreftsare  flocked 
with  willows,  oaks,  and  birch.  The  fea  that  wafhes  its 
fhores  is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  fifh,  as  are  alfo  its 
rivers  and  ftreams.  The  inhabitants  are  of  arobuft,  healthy 
complexion,  which  they  retain  to  a very  advanced  age  ; nor 
did  they  manifeft  any  appearance  of  defective  conformation, 
or  any  trace  of  contagious  eruptions,  or  any  other  difeafe. 
They  are  intelligent,  refpeft  property,  indulge  no  lufpicion 
and  miftruft,  and  are  very  communicative  with  ftrangers. 
They  are  of  a middling  ftature,  ftrongly  built,  a little  en- 
bonpoint,  and  their  figure  and  mufcles  ftrongly  marked. 
Their  moft  common  height  is  five  feet,  few  or  none  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  four  inches,  All  have  large  heads  and 
broad  faces,  rather  rounder  than  thofe  of  Europeans. 
Their  countenance  is  animated  and  agreeable,  though  def- 
titute  of  that  regularity  and  grace  which  we  admire. 
Almoft  all  have  large  cheeks,  a fhort  nofe,  rounded  at 
the  end,  and  very  thick  noftrils,  fharp  eyes,  middle  fized 
and  well-formed,  in  fome  inftances  blue,  but  generally  black, 


thick  eye-brows,  middle-fized  mouth,  ftrong  voice,  and 
thick  lips,  of  a dark  hue.  The  upper  lips  of  fome  were 
tattooed  blue,  and  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  are  ca- 
pable of  exprefiing  every  kind  of  fentiment.  They  have 
fine  teeth,  well  fet,  and  of  the  ufual  number  ; a round  chin, 
with  very  little  prominence,  and  fmall  ears,  which  they 
pierce,  wearing  in  them  ornaments  of  glafs,  or  rings  of 
filver.  The  women  are  rather  fmaller  than  the  men,  with  a 
rounder  and  more  delicate  figure,  but  with  little  difference 
in  their  features.  Their  upper  lip  is  Completely  tattooed  in 
blue,  and  they  wear  their  hair  at  its  full  length.  Their  cloth- 
ing does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  men  ; and  in  both  fexes 
the  colour  of  the  (kin  is  tawny. 

Thefe  iflanders  are  very  full-bearded  and  hairy  ; their 
beard,  being  long  and  briftly,  gives  to  the  old  men  a grave 
and  venerable  appearance,  and  the  young  regard  them  with 
great  attention  and  refpedl.  Their  hair  is  black,  fmooth, 
and  moderately  ftrong  : in  fome  cafes  it  is  chefnut.  They 
all  wear  it  round,  about  fix  inches  long  behind,  and  cut  in  a 
buffi  on  the  forehead  and  temples.  Their  drefs  confifts  of 
a caffock,  or  kind  of  bedgown,  which  croffes  before, 
where  it  is  fattened  with  fmall  buttons,  firings,  and  a girdle 
above  the  hips.  The  caffock  is  made  of  fltin,  or  a kind  of 
quilted  nankeen,  made  with  the  bark  of  the  willow,  gene- 
rally defcending  as  far  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  fometimes 
lower,  fo  that  they  generally  difpenfe  with  drawers.  Some 
wear  bufkins  of  feal’s  fltin  ; but  moft  of  them  have  both  the 
head  and  feet  naked.  Like  the  inferior  cafl  of  the  Chinefe, 
they  all  wear  a girdle,  to  which  they  fufpend  their  knife,  a 
boar’s  tuflt,  and  feveral  little  pouches,  in  which  they  put 
their  flint,  tteel,  pipe,  and  the  box  containing  their  tobacco, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  very  general. 

Their  huts  afford  them  (belter  from  the  rain  and  wind,  but 
they  are  too  fmall  for  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  roof 
forms  two  inclined  planes,  about  10  or  12  feet  high  at 
their  point  of  jundlion,  3 or  4 feet  on  the  fide*,  and 
14  or  15  broad,  by  18  in  length.  Thefe  cabins  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  rafters,  firmly  eonnedled  together,  and  flanked 
with  the  bark  of  trees  and  dried  plants,  difpofed  like  the 
draw  thatch  of  the  cottages  of  our  peafants.  Within  thefe 
huts  is  a fquare  heap  of  earth,  elevated  about  fix  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  fupported  by  fmall  thick  planks  on  the 
(ides.  This  is  tkeir  fire-place.  At  the  fides  and  at  the  end 
of  the  apartment  were  treffels,  12  or  15  inches  high,  on 
which  are  mats  on  which  they  deep.  The  utenfils  they  em- 
ploy in  preparing  and  eating  their  food,  confift  of  iron  caul- 
drons, porringers,  or  veflels  of  wood,  and  of  birch-bark 
of  different  fhapes,  and  various  workmanfliip  ; and  they  eat 
with  fmall  (licks,  like  the  Chinefe.  The  times  of  repaft  in 
each  family  are  at  noon,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day. 
In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  their  habitations  are 
conftrinfted  with  more  care,  are  better  decorated,  and  moft 
of  them  floored.  They  had  fome  veflels  of  Japan  porcelain, 
which  muft  have  been  procured  at  confiderable  expence. 
They  employ  no  cultivation  ; live  on  fifh  fmoked  and  dried 
in  the  air,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  game  produced  by  the 
chace. 

Each  family  has  its  canoe  and  implements  for  fifhing  and 
hunting.  Their  arms  are  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  a fort 
of  fpontoon  or  half  pike,  which  they  ufe  chiefly  in  hunting 
the  boar.  By  the  fides  of  their  huts  are  llore-houfes,  in 
which  they  lay  up,  during  fummer,  their  winter  provifions. 

Dogs  are  the  only  domeftic  animals  which  they  feem  to 
poffefs.  Thefe  iflanders  are  the  only  people,  among  the  un- 
civilized nations  vifited  by  La  Peroufe,  among  whom  were 
obferved  weavers’  looms,  which  were  complete,  and  yet  fmall 
enough  to  be  portable.  They  ufe  a diftaff  to  fpin  the  hair 
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of  animals,  the  bark  of  the  willow,  and  the  great  nettle, 
of  which  they  form  their  Huffs.  La  Peroufe  has  given  a 
fpecimen  of  their  language,  fome  words  of  which  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  throat ; but  their  pronunciation  is  foft,  re- 
fembling  that  of  perfons  who  fpeak  rather  thick.  If  there 
be  any  difference  between  the  Angular  and  the  plural,  it  is 
not  expreffed  by  their  pronunciation.  They  were  obferved 
neither  to  dance  nor  fing,  but  they  all  produce  pleafing 
founds  from  the  principal  italk  of  a large  kind  of  celery,  or 
fpecies  of  euphorbium,  open  at  each  extremity.  They  blow  at 
the  fmall  end,  and  their  tones  are  a tolerable  imitation  of  the 
fofter  notes  of  a trumpet.  They  play  no  determinate  air, 
but  a mere  fucceflion  of  high  and  low  notes,  the  compafs  of 
which  may  extend  to  an  oftave  and  a half,  or  two  oftaves, 
that  is,  to  12  or  1 6 tones.  No  other  mufical  inltrument  was 
perceived  among  them. 

Thefe  people  are  reprefented  as  being  of  a very  mild 
and  unfufpicious  charafter  ; and  they  appear  to  have  fome 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Chinefe  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  with  the  Ruffians  by 
the  north  part  of  their  ifland,  and  with  the  Japanefe  by 
the  fouth : but  the  articles  of  their  traffic  are  of  little 
importance,  confiding  only  of  a few  furs  and  fome  whale 
oil.  Their  whale  fiffiery  is  confined  to  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  extract  the 
oil  is  far  from  being  economical.  They  draw  the  whale  upon 
the  beach,  which  lies  on  a declivity,  and  leaving  it  to  putrefy, 
the  oil  thus  feparated  of  itfelf  is  received  in  a kind  of  tub 
placed  at  the  fteepeft  part  of  the  ground,  to  which  it  is 
directed  in  its  courfe  by  little  furrows. 

Saghalien  oula  Hotun , a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on 
the  Saghalien.  N.  lat.  50°.  E.  long.  1 270. 

Saghalien  oula  Xiamen,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Saghalien  oula  Hotun. 

SAGIDA,  or  Sageda,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  India,  fituated  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Adifathri,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  is  the  new 
Sagur,  which  fee. 

S AGINA,  in  Botany,  an  old  name,  from  fagino,  to  cram 
or  fatten,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  fome  kind  of 
corn,  as  Millet  or  Sorghum.  This  name  is  but  ill  applied  to 
the  prefent  diminutive  genus,  and  perhaps  defcended  to  it 
by  chance  ; having  firft  been  joined  as  an  adje&ive  to  Alfme , 
Chickweed,  (on  which  feveral  animals  do  feed);  andthen, 
for  want  of  a better  denomination,  retained  by  Linnaeus, 
for  what  we  are  about  to  defcribe.  Small  birds  indeed  may 
probably  eat  the  herbage  or  the  feeds  of  this  genus,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  its  near  relations,  which  they  greedily 
devour. — Linn.  Gen.  68.  Schreb.  93.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
718.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  281. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  199,  Juff.  300.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  90. 
Gaertn.  t.  129. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  ffiorter  than  the  calyx,  fpreading,  fometimes  dimi- 
nifhed  or  defective.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  capillary ; 
anthers  roundifh.  P'tjl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  globular  ; 
ftyles  four,  ffiort,  awl-ffiaped,  recurved  ; ftigmas  oblong, 
downy  on  the  upper  fide.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  eredt,  of 
one  cell,  fplitting  from  the  top,  ufually  into  four  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  attached  to  a central  receptacle. 

Obf.  S.  procumbens  and  maritima  fometimes  want  the 
• petals,  and  S.  apetala  has  them  fo  very  minute  as  generally 
to  have  efcaped  obfervation.  S.  eretta  has  lanceolate  pointed 
calyx-leaves,  and  a cylindrical  capfule,  which  fplits,  as  in 
Cerajlium,  into  eight  or  ten  teeth.  The  habit  of  this 
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fpecies  alfo  difters . from  the  reft,  fo  that  perhaps  Ehrhart 
may  be  juftified  in  making  it  a genus,  by  the  name  of  Moen- 
chia  ; fee  that  article. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four.  Capfule 
fuperior,  of  one  cell. 

1.  S.  procumbens.  Procumbent  Pearl-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  185.  Willd.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  1 10.  Purffi  Am.  Sept.  v.  1.  1 19.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  12.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  880.  Arduin.  Spec, 
fafc.  2.  23.  t.  8.  f.  2.  — Stems  procumbent,  fmooth.  Leaves 
acute,  with  a minute  briftly  point.  Petals  very  ffiort. — 
Common  throughout  Europe,  in  fandy,  barren,  moift  or 
dry,  grafl'y  or  bare,  wafte  places,  court  yards,  neglected 
walks  of  gardens,  &c.  flowering  plentifully  from  May  to 
the  end  of  autumn.  It  occurs  alfo  in  North  America.  The 
root  is  fmall  and  fibrous,  but  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  pro- 
cumbent, branched,  taking  root  at  their  joints,  leafy  through 
the  winter.  Leaves  oppofite,  and  even  connate,  linear,  con- 
vex beneath,  fmooth  in  every  part,  tipped  with  a very  fmall 
point.  Flower-Jlalks  axillary,  folitary,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  Ample,  fmooth,  each  bearing  a little  nodding flower, 
whofe  round  white  petals  are  but  half  as  long  as  the  caly». 
Seeds  kidney-ffiaped,  of  a ruffy  hue.  The  whole  plant, 
though  flender,  is  in  fome  degree  fucculent. 

2.  S.  maritima.  Sea  Pearl-wort.  Don.  Herb.  Brit, 
fafc.  7.  155.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2195. — Stems  nearly  upright, 
divaricated,  fmooth.  Leaves  obtufe,  without  bridles.  Petals 
obfolete. — Difcovered  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  at  Bally-cadle  in 
Ireland,  near  the  Giant’s  caufeway.  Mr.  G.  Don  found 
the  lame  in  various  places  on  the  Scottiffi  coaft,  as  well  as 
on  the  fummit  of  Ben  Nevis.  It  is  annual,  flowering  from 
May  to  Augufl.  Root  fibrous.  Stem  much  branched,  two 
to  four  inches  high,  afcending  or  ereft,  often  purpliffi. 
Leaves  ffiort,  obtufe,  clafping  the  flem  with  a white  mem- 
branous edge.  They  are  fometimes  tipped  with  a point, 
but  no  bridles.  Flowers  eredt,  on  folitary,  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, dalks,  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx-leaves 
with  a white  membranous  border.  Petals  minute,  often 
wanting.  Stamens,  according  to  the  accurate  Mr.  Don, 
fometimes  eight.  Capfule  of  four  ovate  valves,  not  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

3.  S.  apetala.  Downy  Annual  Pearl- wort.  Linn.  Mant. 
2.  559.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Curt. 
Lone’,  fafc.  5.  t.  14.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  881. — Stems  nea  rly 
upright,  hairy.  Leaves  linear,  bridle-pointed.  Petals 
obfolete.  Capfule  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. — Frequent 
in  dry  barren  open  places,  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
&c.  flowering  in  May  and  June.  R oot  annual.  S/r/nx  moftly 
ereft,  or,  if  they  fpread,  never  taking  root,  finely  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  flender,  often  hairy,  always  more  or  lefs 
fringed  at  the  bale,  and  tipped  with  a bridle.  Flowers  on 
flender,  often  hairy,  llalks.  Petals  frequently,  but  not 
always,  wanted  ; fometimes  notched. 

4.  S.  erefta.  Upright  Pearl-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  185. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Curt.  Lond. 
fafc.  2.  1. 1 2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  609.  FI.  Dan.  t.  845.  (Moen- 
chia  quaternella  ; Ehrh.  Beitr.  fafc.  2.  177.  Alfinella  foliis 
caryophylleis  ; Raii  Syn.  344.  t.  15.  f.  4.) — Stem  ereft, 
nearly  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  of  the  calyx  acute.  Cap- 
fule cylindrical,  toothed. — Found  in  barren  gravelly  padure*. 
and  fields,  in  England*  France,  and  Germany,  making  a 
pretty  appearance  among  grafs,  in  the  fpring,  with  its  neat 
glaucous  herbage,  and  brilliant  white  bloffoms  ; after  which 
it  turns  of  a tawny  red,  and  foon  difappears.  Root  fmall, 
fibrous,  annual.  Whole  herb  fmooth  and  glaucous.  ' Stems 
two  or  three  inches  high,  leafy,  quadrangular,  flraight ; 
generally  very  few,  and  quite  upright ; fometimes  more 
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numerous,  and  divaricated  ; each  bearing  one  or  two  long- 
ftalked  upright  flowers,  of  a pearly  white.  Calyx-leaves  lan- 
ceolate, with  a fhining  membranous  edge.  Petals  about  the 
fame  length,  elliptic-lanceolate,  undivided.  Stamens  and 
flyles  fhort.  Capfule  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  cylin- 
drical, at  firfl  of  one  piece,  fplitting  at  the  top  into  eight 
or  ten  teeth,  but  the  divifions  are  continued  fubfequently  quite 
to  the  bottom,  making  fo  many  fcparate  valves,  as  in  the 
Linnsean  fpecimen.  Seeds  rough.  See  obfervations  on  the 
generic  character. 

From  this  genus,  as  it  Hands  in  Willdenow,  the  firff  and 
the  lafl  fpecies  are  to  be  removed.  The  former,  S.  cerafloides, 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  343,  was  long  ago  referred  to 
Ceraflium,  under  the  name  of  tetrandrum,  in  Curt.  Lond. 
fafe.  6.  t.  31.  and  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  498.  The  latter,  S.  virgi- 
nica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  185,  belongs  to  a totally  different  natural 
order,  the  Gentians  of  Juflieu,  and  is  Centaurella  autumnalis , 
Purfh  v.  1.  100;  a generic  name  of  Michaux,  not  ad- 
milffble  into  any  claffical  work,  being  a diminutive  of  Cen- 
taurea. 

SAGINAGA  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Upper 
Canada,  14  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  leis  than  3 miles 
wide. 

SAGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia  Cifal- 
pina,  E.  of  Forum  Alieni. 

S AGITTA,  in  Architefture,  the  name  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  key-piece  of  an  arch. 

Sagitta,  in  Aflronomy,  the  Arrow  or  Dart,  a conffella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  near  the  Eagle.  The  ttars 
in  the  conftellation  Sagitta,  in  Tycho’s  catalogue,  are  five, 
and  as  many  in  Ptolemy’s  and  Hevelius’s  ; in  Mr.  Flam- 
Iteed’s  catalogue  they  are  eighteen.  See  Constellation. 

Sagitta,  in  Botany,  fignifies  the  top  of  any  (mail  twig, 
cyon,  or  graft  of  a tree. 

Sagitta,  in  Geometry,  is  a term  which  fomc  writers  ufe 
for  the  abfeifs  of  a curve. 

Sagitta,  in  Trigonometry,  &c.  is  the  fame  as  the  verfed 
fine  of  any  arc  ; and  is  fo  called  by  fome  writers  becaufe  it 
is  like  a dart,  or  arrow,  Handing  on  {he  chord  of  the  arc. 

SAGITTAL,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  one  of  the 
futures  of  the  head.  See  Cranium. 

SAGITTARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  Sagitta,  an 
arrow,  in  allufion  to  the  fliape  of  the  leaves  in  the  original 
fpecies,  and  fome  others  ; whence  alfo  the  Englifii  name, 

Arrow-head Linn.  Gen.  494.  Schreb.  643.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  v.  4.  408.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  282.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1023.  Purfh  v.  2.  395.  Julf.  46. 
Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  776.  Gasrtn.  t.  84. — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloidea,  Linn. 
Junci,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal . Perianth  of  three  ovate,  concave, 
permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  three,  roundifh,  obtufe,  flat, 
fpreading,  thrice  the  fize  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments 
numerous,  twenty-four  or  more,  awi-fhaped,  crowded  to- 
gether ; anthers  ereCt,  as  tall  as  the  calyx. 

Female  flowers  fewer,  beneath  the  male,  Cal.  Perianth 
as  in  the  male.  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pifl.  Germens  nu- 
merous, fuperior,  comprefled,  gibbous  externally,  crowded 
into  a round  head,  each  ending  in  a very  fhort  Hyle  ; flig- 
mas  acute,  permanent.  Receptacle  globofe,  bearing  the 
capfules  in  the  form  of  a round  ball.  Capfules  numerous, 
oblong,  inflated,  comprefled,  gibbous,  not  burlting,  of  one 
cell,  encompaffed  with  a longitudinal,  broad,  membranous 
border,  and  pointed  at  each  end.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  three. 
Stamens  about  twenty-four. 

Female,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  three.  Piffils  nu- 


merous. Capfules  numerous,  inflated,  fingle-feeded,  not 
burfling. 

Obf.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  in  fome  American  fpecies. 

1.  S.  fagittifolia.  Common  Arrow-head.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1410.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.- 
Bot.  t.  84.  Purfh  n.  1.  FI.  Dan.  t.  172.  Loureir.  Co- 
chinch. 570.  (Sagitta  major  et  minor;  Ger.  Em.  416.)  — 
Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  with  lanceolate,  acute,  Hraight,  fpread- 
ing lobes.  Flower-Halk  unbranched.  Brafteas  lanceolate, 
acute. — Native  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  America.  With  us  it  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl, 
and  makes  an  elegant  appearance.  The  root  is  tuberous, 
perennial,  as  in  all  the  known  fpecies.  Herb  fmooth,  milky. 
Leaves  radical,  on  long  Halks,  raifed  above  the  water,  entire, 
ribbed,  their  lobes  all  fpreading,  but  thofe  at  the  bafe  are 
nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  central  one,  their  length  and 
breadth  are  very  various.  Some  of  the  loweH  leaves,  im- 
inerfed  in  the  water,  are  undivided,  oblong,  and  obtufe. 
F/owerflalk  folitary,  ereft,  unbranched,  the  part  above  the 
water  bearing  feveral  three-flowered  whorls,  of  white flowers, 
whofe  petals  are  violet-coloured  at  the  bafe. 

The  fmall  narrow-leaved  variety  only,  according  to  Mr. 
Purfh,  is  found  in  America.  The  lame  alfo  occurs  in 
England.  This  fpecies,  like  fome  other  aquatic  plants, 
grows  wild  in  very  different  climates,  and  in  widely  remote 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  often  affociated,  in  Chinefe  paint- 
ings and  carvings,  with  the  facred  Bean  of  India,  Cyamus  ; 
fee  that  article  ; though  we  have  not  met  with  any  particu- 
lar mention  of  the  Arrow-head,  in  the  records  of  oriental 
mythology. 

2.  S.  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Arrow-head.  Willd.  n.  2. 

Purfh  n.  2.  (S.  fagittifolia  ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2. 

189.) — Leaves  arrow-fhaped  ; lobes  ovate  ; the  middle  one 
rather  acute ; the  reH  taper-pointed,  Hraight.  Flower- 
Halk  moHly  unbranched.  Bracteas  roundifh,  obtufe. — 
Found  in  ponds  and  ditches,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
flowering  from  June  to  Augufl.  The  leaves  are  much 
larger,  more  ovate,  and  broader  than  in  any  variety  of  the 
former,  but  lefs  coriaceous.  Purfh  deferibes  a variety  with 
large,  abruptly-acute  leaves,  a fomewhat  branched  flower- 
flail,  and  dioecious  flowers. 

3.  S.  obtufa.  American  blunt-leaved  Arrow-head.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Purfh  n.  3, — Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  ovate,  obtufe, 
rounded,  with  a fmall  point  ; lobes  flightly  fpreading,  ob- 
long, obliquely  pointed.  Flower-Halk  unbranched.  Flowers 
dioecious.  BraCteas  ovate,  acute.  — In  ditches  and  fhallow 
ponds,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Virginia,  flowering  from  June  to 
September.  Leaves  the  fize  of  Calla  paluflris.  Purfh.  An 
incomplete  fpecimen  of  this  was  fent  by  Kalm  to  Linnaeus, 
who  confounded  it  with  his  own  S.  obtuflfolia,  a very  differ- 
ent and  much  larger  fpecies.  Mr.  Purfh  alone  has  remarked 
that  the  flowers  of  the  prefent  are  dioecious. 

4.  S.  obtuflfolia.  Indian  blunt-leaved  Arrow-head.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1410.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Sagittariae  foliis 
planta,  glomerato  fruftu  monopyreno,  coriandri  fere  figura  ; 
Pluk.  Almag.  326.  t.  220.  f.  7.  Culitimara  ; Rheede  Hort. 
Malab.  v.  11.  93.  t.  45.) — Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  dilated, 
abrupt  ; fide-lobes  very  diffant,  taper-pointed,  longer  than 
the  middle  lobe.  Flower-Halk  panicled.  Capfules  globu- 
lar, reticulated. — Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  The  great  fize 
of  this  fpecies  ; its  fhort,  blunt,  broad  leaves,  with  Angu- 
larly flraddling  lobes  ; and  the  branched,  as  well  as  whorled, 
flower-flail,  are  abundantly  fuflicient  characters.  Its  cap- 
fules are  the  fize  of  coriander-feeds,  reticulated  with  promi- 
nent veins.  The  leaves  are  roughifh,  with  fcattered  hairs, 
beneath.  Bradeas  ovate,  coriaceous,  blunt,  or  but  flightly 
acute. 
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4.  S.  acuminata.  Beak-leaved  Arrow-head. — Leaves 
arrow-fhaped,  ovate,  obtufe  with  a fmall  point ; fide-lobes 
ovate,  taper-pointed,  longer  than  the  middle  lobe.  Capfules 
oblong,  with  dilated  membranous  wings. — Native  of  China 
and  Java.  We  have  feen  only  two  fpecimens,  one  of  which, 
preferved  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium,  Linnaeus  confounded 
with  the  laft.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  diftinft.  The 
lobes  of  the  leaf,  which  is  naked,  not  hairy,  are  longer,  lefs 
fpreading,  and  end  in  very  long  ilender  points  ; the  middle 
lobe  is  not  abrupt,  though  bluntifh  ; with  a very  confpi- 
cuous  linear  beak,  near  half  an  inch  long.  Flower-falk  un- 
branched.  BraEleas  ovate,  taper-pointed.  Capfules  totally 
different,  extremely  numerous,  collected  into  very  denfe 
heads,  and  each  of  a linear-oblong  fhape,  bordered  at  each 
fide  with  a pale  membranous  wing,  as  broad  as  itfelf. 

5.  S . haflata.  Halberd-leaved  Arrow-head.  Purfh  n.  4. — 
“ Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  taper- 
ing ; fide-lobes  fpreading,  lanceolate,  with  very  long  taper 
points.  Flower-ftalk  unbranched.  Flowers  dioecious. 
Bra&eas  aid  calyx-leaves  roundifh,  obtule.” — Native  of 
old  ditches  in  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Leaves  the  fize  of  S.  J'agitt folia  ; the  lobes  very  fpreading. 
Purjh. 

6.  S.  gracilis.  Slender  Arrow-head.  Purfh  n.  5.  — 
“ Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  linear,  bluntiili,  three-ribbed  ; fide- 
lobes  fpreading,  linear,  elongated,  tapering  to  a fine  point. 
Stalk  fimple,  few-flowered.  Flowers  dioecious.  Bradteas 
fliort,  nearly  orbicular.” — In  bogs  and  ditches  ; from  Penn- 
fylvania to  Virginia,  particularly  on  the  mountains,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.  Leaves  very  flender,  about  three 
inches  long  from  the  infertion  of  their  ftalks.  Purfj. 

7.  S.  heterophylla.  Various-leaved  Arrow-head.  Pur  ill 
n.  6. — “ Leaves  partly  undivided,  linear  or  lanceolate,  acute 
at  each  end  ; partly  arrow-fhaped,  elliptical,  acute  ; obtufe 
at  the  bafe,  with  linear,  divaricated  fide-lobes.  Stalk  fimple, 
few-flowered.  Flowers  monoecious  ; the  female  ones  nearly 
fefiile.  Bradleas  broadly  ovate,  pointed. — In  fmall  ponds 
and  ditches,  in  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  flowering  from 
June  to  Auguft.  Leaves  about  two  inches  and  a half  long. 
This  fpecies  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  female  flowers  being 
almoft  fefiile.  Purfh. 

8.  S.  natans.  Floating  Arrow-head.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  190.  Willd.  n.  5.  Purfh  n.  12. — “ Leaves 
floating,  undivided,  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtufe,  three-ribbed  ; 
tapering  at  the  bafe  ; the  lowermoft  fomewhat  heart-fhaped. 
Stalk  fimple,  few-flowered  ; the  lower  partial  ftalks  elon- 
gated.”— In  the  rivulets  of  Lower  Carolina,  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  The  habit  of  the  plant  refembles  Alifma  na- 
tans. Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers  fmall. 
Michaux , Purfj. 

9.  S.  alpina.  Alpine  Siberian  Arrow-head.  Willd.  n.  6. 
(S.  natans  ; Pallas  It.  v.  3.  757.  t.  G.*  f.  3.) — Leaves  float- 
ing, undivided,  lanceolate  ; fomewhat  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe.  Stalk  fimple,  few-flowered. — Found  by  Pallas  in  the 
cold  alpine  lakes  of  Dauria,  &c.  about  the  more  fhallow 
parts,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  fix  feet  deep.  Root 
fibrous.  Leaves  three-ribbed,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  wide  ; the  length  of  their 
footitalks  various,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Flower flalks  bearing,  above  the  water,  an  umbel,  ufually 
proliferous,  of  a few  white  flowers,  the  upper  ones  male. 

10.  S.  lane  folia.  Lance-leaved  Arrow-head.  Linn.Sp. 
PI.  1411.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  3 ? Andr.  Repof.  t.  333. 
(Ranunculus  aquaticus,  plantaginis  folio,  flore  albo,  calyce 
purpureo  ; Plum,  Ic.  106.  t.  1 16.  f.  1.) — Leaves  undivided, 
elliptical,  tapering  at  each  end.  Stalk  fomewhat  branched. 
- — Native  of  Jamaica.  It  flowered  in  the  fummer  of  1803, 


in  Mr.  Vere’s  ftove  at  Kenfington  Gore.  The  leaves  are 
about  a foot  long,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  broad,  with 
a ftrong  mid-rib,  and  feveral  flender,  parallel,  lateral,  longi- 
tudinal ones  fpringing  from  it.  Flower flalk  often  fimple, 
fometimes  branched,  bearing  many  three-flowered  whorls  of 
large,  white,  very  tender  and  delicate  flowers.  Capfules  in- 
numerable, clofely  crowded,  apparently  oblong,  or  lanceo- 
late, but  we  have  merely  feen  them  in  an  early  ftate. 

11.  S . falcata.  Falcate  Arrow-head.  Purfh  n.  7.  (S. 
lancifolia  ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  189.)-  “Leaves 
broadly  lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Stalk  fomewhat 
branched.  Capfules  flat,  falcate,  beaked.” — Native  of  ponds 
in  Carolina,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  This,  we  pre- 
fume, was  what  Mr.  J.  Frafer  introduced  at  Kew  in  1787, 
and  which  is  marked  as  flowering  in  the  ftove  there,  in  June 
and  July.  Mr.  Purfh,  who  has  firft  diftinguifhed  it  fpecifi- 
cally  from  the  Linnsean  lancifolia,  copies  from  Michaux  the 
lpecific  character,  where  the  feeds  ( inadvertently  put  for  cap- 
fules) are  faid  to  be  flat ; that  is,  probably,  eomprefled ; 
and  the  flower-flalk  fomewhat  branched.  The  latter  cha- 
racter does  not  diftinguifh  it  from  the  foregoing  ; of  the 
other  we  cannot  judge  ; nor  is  any  thing  faid  in  Mr.  Purfh’s 
work,  to  contrail  the  two  plants  in  queftion,  with  any  cer- 
tainty. If  he  had  gathered  them  himfelf,  we  might  have 
depended  on  his  obfervation  and  accuracy. 

1 2.  S.  rigida.  Rigid  Arrow-head.  Purfhn.8. — “Leaves 
narrowly  lanceolate,  rigid,  very  acutely  pointed  at  each 
end  ; keeled  at  the  bafe.  Stalk  branched.  Flowers  mo- 
noecious.”— In  ftill  and  deep  waters  of  Ofwego  river,  near 
the  great  falls,  New  York,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
It  grows  where  the  water  is  more  than  feven  feet  in  depth. 
The  footfalls  are  ftrong  and  iliff.  Flowers  very  numerous. 
Purfh. 

13.  S.  fmplex.  Simple  Arrow-head.  Purfh  n.  9— 
“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute ; tapering  at  the  bafe- 
Stalk  fimple,  many-flowered.  Flowers  dioecious.  Brae, 
teas  and  calyx-leaves  rounded,  obtufe. — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Purfh,  in  fmall  ponds  in  New  Jerfey,  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  Leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide.  Flowers  from  twelve  to  eighteen  on  each  ftalk. 
Purfj. 

14.  S.  graminea.  Graffy  Arrow-head.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  190.  Willd.  n.  8.  Purfh  n.  10 — “ Leaves 
linear,  three-ribbed,  very  long.  Stalk  fimple,  few-flowered. 
Flowers  monoecious.  Bradteas  oblong,  obtufe.” — Found 
in  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Lyon,  from  whofe  herbarium  Mr. 
Purfh  deferibed  it ; having,  it  feems,  fome  doubt  refpeft- 
ing  the  plant  of  Michaux,  which  was  gathered  in  Canada, 
and  is  deferibed  with  “ lanceolate-linear  leaves,  and  very  fmall 
heads  of pifils.”  We  have  feen  nofpecimen  of  either;  nor 
had  Willdenow  any  further  information  than  the  meagre 
flock  afforded  by  Michaux-. 

15.  S.  acutifolia.  Sharp-leaved  Arrow-head.  Linn. 
Suppl.  419.  Willd.  n.  9.  Furfh  n.  11. — Leaves  awl- 
fliaped,  convex;  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Stalk  fimple. 
BraCteas  ovate,  taper-pointed. — Native  of  Surinam,  being 
one  of  the-  celebrated  collection  fent  in  fpirits  to  Linnaeus, 
which  he  deferibed  a fliort  time  before  his  deceafe.  If  Mr. 
Purfh’s  plant  be  the  fame,  (which  we  are  led  to  doubt,  only 
by  his  omifiion  of  a reference  to  any  author,)  it  grows  alfo 
in  fmall  rivulets  and  ditches,  near  Philadelphia,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft.  He  deferibes  it  as  a fmall  fpecies, 
whofe  leaves  have  fometimes  a dilated  point,  reprefenting  an 
ordinary  leaf.  The  Linnjean  fpecimen  has  awl-fhaped,  eredl 
leaves,  a foot  or  more  in  length,  convex  at  the  back,  acute 
at  the  edges,  gradually  tapering  into  a blunt,  flattifh,  but 
not  dilated,  point.  Flower  fall  rather  {lender,  ereft,  bear- 
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ing  many  three-flowered,  longilh-ftalked  whorlt,  each  ac- 
companied by  three  ovato-lanceolate,  ribbed  braSeas.  Calyx- 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  Pijlils  very  numerous  and  (lender. 

1 6.  S.  trifolia.  Three-leaved  Arrow-head.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1410.  Willd.  n.  10.  . (S.  chinenfis,  foliis  ternis  longiffimis ; 
Petiv.  Gazoph.  4.  t.  19.  f.  5.) — Leaves  ternate. — Native 
of  China,  where  it  is  called,  according  to  Petiver,  Sa  heo 
chaw.  This,  if  really  a Sagittaria,  is  very  remarkable  for 
having  three  equal,  lanceolate,  fpreading  leaflets.  The 
flowers  feem  not  unlike  our  fagitt  folia. 

Sagittaria,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  difcovered  by  Quiros  in  1606,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  with  Otaheite  ; which  fee. 

SAGITTARIO,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
■Ultra  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Bova. 

SAGITTARIUM  Alexipharmacum,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  name  of  a root  cultivated  with  great  care 
in  Jamaica,  and  fuppofed  a remedy  for  the  wounds  of 
poifonous  arrows.  The  plant  of  which  it  is  the  root  is  the 
canna  Indica  radice alba  (Sloane’s  Hift.  i.  p.  253.) ; but  its  vir- 
tues have  not  yet  brought  it  into  ufe  on  this  fide  the  water. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  AJlronomy,  the  Archer,  one  of  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac  ; the  ninth  in  order. 

The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Sagittarius,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  are  thirty-one;  in  Tycho’s,  fourteen  ; in  Heve- 
lius’s,  twenty-two ; in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  fixty-nine. 
See  Constellation. 

Sagittarius,  Gaspard,  in  Biography,  a learned  Ger- 
man, and  writer  in  hiftory  and  antiquities,  was  the  fon  of 
a Lutheran  minifter,  and  was  born  at  Lunenburg  in  1643. 
He  lludied  at  Lubeck  and  Altenburg,  after  which  he  vifited 
feveral  of  the  German  univerfities,  and  travelled  to  Den- 
mark. He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philofophy  at 
Jena,  and  in  1674  was  made  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Halle,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of 
hiftorian  to  the  duke  of  Saxony.  He  palled  his  life  in 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  writing,  and  died  in  1694. 
The  moil  valuable  of  his  works,  of  which  there  are  60  or 
70  diilindl  publications,  on  theology,  antiquities,  criticifm, 
hiftory,  biography,  and  topography,'  are  “ The  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Kingdom  of  Thuringia:”  and  “ A Hiftory  of 
the  Marquilfes  and  Eledlors  of  Brandenburg.” 

SAGITTATED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

SAGMATOK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eaft  Green- 
land. N.  lat.  6i°  18'.  W.  long.  450  30'. 

SAGNE,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel, 
fituated  in  a valley  : this,  it  is  faid,  was  the  firft  place  in 
which  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  was  intro- 
duced into  Switzerland,  and  where  30,000  watches  are 
annually  made  ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Neufchatel. 

SAGNIKA,  the  name  of  a fed  of  Hindoo  pyro- 
laters,  whofe  pame  feems  derived  from  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire;  otherwife  called  Pavaka;  which  fee.  Sir  William 
Jones,  fpeaking  of  fome  reform  among  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  before  Chrift,  fays, 
that  “ while  they  rejected  the  complex  polytheifm  of  their 
predeceflors,  they  retained  the  laws  of  Mahabad,  and  a 
fuperllitious  veneration  for  the  fun,  the  planets,  and  fire  : 
thus  refemblir.g  the  Hindoo  feds  called  Sauras  and  Sag- 
nikas ; the  fecond  of  which  is  very  numerous  at  Benares, 
where  many  Agnihotras,  or  confecrated  fires,  are  con- 
tinually burning,  and  where  the  Sagnikas,  when  they  enter 
on  their  facerdotal  office,  kindle  with  two  pieces  of  the 
hard  wood  Sami,  a fire,  which  they  keep  lighted  through 
their  lives,  for  their  nuptial  ceremony,  for  the  performance 
of  folemn  facrifices,  and  the  obfequies  of  departed  anceftors, 
and  for  their  own  funeral  pile.  This  remarkable  rite  was 


continued  by  Zeratufht,  who  reformed  the  old  religion  by 
the  addition  of  genii  or  angels,  prefiding  over  months  and 
days ; of  new  ceremonies  in  the  veneration  ffiewn  to  fire  ; 
of  a new  work  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
heaven  ; and  above  all,  by  eftablilhing  the  adual  adoration 
of  one  Supreme  Being.”  Difcourfe  on  the  Perfians.  Af. 
Ref.  vol.  ii. 

The  Sauras,  mentioned  above,  are  a fed  who  adore  the 
fun,  or  its  regent,  Surya.  (See  Saura,  and  Surya.) 
Agnihotra,  means  a facred  hearth.  Sami  is  a name  or 
word  to  which  a great  deal  of  myfticifm  is  attached,  as 
noticed  under  that  article.  Of  the  facred  triad  of  fires 
mentioned  in  the  above  extraft,  the  nuptial,  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  facrificial,  due  mention  is  made  under  the  articles 
Pavaka  and  Sradha  of  this  work. 

SAGO,  a nutritious  fubltance  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diet,  as  a nourilher  and  re- 
ftorative. 

Sago  is  a fort  of  bread  procured  from  a tree  called  landan , 
growing  in  the  Moluccas.  This  tree  is  a fpecies  of  the 
palm,  which  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  and  upon  rocky 
dry  mountains  in  Malabar.  And  its  production  is  an  uni- 
verfal  article  of  food  among  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna, 
Ceram,  Celebes,  and  the  furrounding  illands  E.  of  Celebes, 
and  alfo  in  Borneo.  The  tree  propagates  itfelf  by  offsets, 
or  Ihoots,  which  for  a long  time  appear  only  like  bulhes 
(about  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  in  height),  and  which  all  pro- 
ceed from  the  roots,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  of  a 
full-grown  tree.  The  Item,  when  it  Begins  to  form  itfelf 
out  of  the  bulh,  Ihoots  up  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow,  to  the 
height  of  between  40  and  50  feet,  without  any  lateral 
branches,  like  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  forming  a handfome 
crown  at  the  top,  which  affords  an  agreeable  (hade.  A 
grove  of  thefe  trees,  with  their  ereCled  Hems,  which,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  confift  of  nothing  but  a fpongy  and 
mealy  fubftance,  furrounded  by  a hard  bark  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  their  beautiful  leafy  crowns,  has  a very 
charming  appearance,  and  forms  a pleafant  and  cool  retreat. 
This  white,  fpongy,  and  mealy  fubftance  is  the  fago,  which 
ferves  the  natives  in  lieu  of  bread.  It  is  faid  that  this  tree 
does  not  produce  any  fruit,  till  it  has  loft  its  ftrength,  and 
is  about  to  die,  when  the  branches  likewife  appear  covered 
with  meal : it  then  produces  at  the  top  a bunch  of  fmall 
fruit,  like  pigeons’  eggs,  which  are  firft  green,  and  after- 
wards yellow  : the  kernel  is  very  aftringent.  It  delights  in 
wet  morally  fituations,  and  will  not  grow  except  in  low 
grounds.  It  does  not  live  above  30  years.  A tree  is  chofen, 
the  pith  of  which  has  arrived  at  its  full  maturity,  and  this 
is  perceived  by  its  beginning  to  be  of  a yellowilh-white  call 
juft  under  the  foliage.  The  Hem  is  then  cut  through  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poffible,  in  order  to  lofe  the  lefs  of 
its  farinaceous  contents.  They  likewife  fometimes  try  it  by 
chopping  a hole  in  the  tree,  out  of  which  they  take  fome 
of  the  pith,  in  order  to  examine  whether  it  be  fufficiently 
ripe  ; if  not,  they  clofe  the  hole  again,  or  elfe  they  imme- 
diately fell  the  tree,  becaufe  if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  too 
long,  and  till  it  produces  fruit,  they  know  that  the  pith  will 
turn  entirely  into  green  filaments,  and  yield  no  fago.  When 
the  tree  is  thus  felled,  it  is  cut  through  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  into  two  or  more  pieces,  and  the  hard  bark  of  each 
piece  is  Ip  lit  afunder  by  the  infertion  of  wedges  ; the  fago 
then  appears  uncovered,  juft  like  the  fpongy  fubftance  in 
our  elder-trees.  They  then  make  a certain  inftrument,  re- 
fembling  an  adze,  out  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree 
they  have  felled,  with  which  they  loofen  the  fags  all  round 
from  the  bark,  and  reduce  it  to  the  appearance  of  law- 
dull. 
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The  whole  tree  being  thus  poekeled  out,  the  raw  fago 
is  put  by  portions  into  a trough,  like  a canoe,  and  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  well  mixed  with  the  fago,  by  which 
means  the  meal  is  feparated  from  the  filaments. 

Thefe  filaments,  which  might  be  denominated  the  bran 
of  the  fago,  are  called  ela , and  are  made  ufe  of  to  feed 
hogs,  poultry,  &c. 

The  water,  thus  impregnated  with  the  fago-meal,  hav- 
ing itood  ftill  for  fome  time,  the  meal  fubfides,  by  its  own 
weight,  to  the  bottom  ; the  'water  is  then  poured  oft,  and 
it  is  a fecond  time  purified  in  the  fame  manner  : after  this, 
the  wet  meal  is  laid  upon  flat  wicker-balkets,  to  dry,  and 
it  is  then  kneaded  together,  and  formed  into  little  cakes  of 
three  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
finally,  it  is  put  into  moulds  of  the  fame  fize  arid  Ihape, 
and  baked  over  the  fire,  till  it  is  done  enough,  and  be- 
comes dry  and  hard. 

The  mould,  or  oven,  for  baking  fago-bread  is  made  of 
earthen-ware  ; it  is  generally  nine  inches  fquare,  and  about 
four  deep,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a partition  parallel 
to  its  lides.  Each  of  thofe  parts  is  fubdivided  into  eight  or 
nine,  about  an  inch  broad,  fo  that  the  whole  contains  two 
rows  of  cells,  about  eight  or  nine  in  a row.  The  oven  is 
turned  firft  on  one  fide  and  afterwards  on  the  other,  upon 
the  fire,  and  the  cakes  are  fufficiently  baked  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  minutes. 

The  tafte  of  the  fago-bread  does  not  much  vary  from 
that  of  the  cajfa^a,  or  manioc , of  the  Welt  Indies  ; but  it 
appeared  to  Mr.  Wilcocke  to  be  more  nutritive  ; it  is  not 
unpleafant  to  eat,  when  it  has  been  firft  a little  foaked, 
and  afterwards  fried  in  butter ; yet  it  is  very  difficult  of 
digeltion. 

The  fineft  part  of  the  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  pafte  is  rubbed  into  little  round  grains,  like  fmall  Ihot, 
and  dried.  This  preparation  is  not  difagreeable  in  foups, 
in  lieu  of  Italian  macaroni : the  fago  that  is  produced  in 
Borneo  is  efteemed  the  belt  for  this  purpofe. 

A preparation  is  likevvife  made  of  this  fineft  part  of  the 
meal,  which  is  called  popeda,  and  has  much  refemblance  to 
the  porridge  of  buckwheat -meal  which  is  made  in  Holland, 
but  it  is  much  more  gelatinous.  This  is  eat  off  with  little 
fticks,  which  being  dipped  into  the  popeda,  take  with  them 
a part  of  it  which  adheres  to  them  ; they  are  then  dipped 
in  filh-broth,  and,  together  with  a little  filh,  conftitute 
the  bell  difh  of  the  Amboynefe,  and  even  of  thofe  who 
are  defcendants  of  Europeans. 

Befides  the  farinaceous  part  for  food,  the  fago-tree  yields 
other  things  of  utility  to  the  Indians. 

The  Item  or  bark,  after  the  meal  has  been  poekeled  out, 
is  made  ufe  of  by  the  natives,  to  form  little  bridges  over 
rivulets,  or  little  creeks. 

What  are  called  the  branches,  which  are  channelled  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  convex  on  the  under,  ferve  alfo  fome- 
times  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; but  the  chief  ufe  which  the 
Amboynefe  make  of  them  is  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
their  houfes,  and  for  packing-cafes,  &c.  This  article  is 
called  gabbe-gabba. 

The  leaves,  laced  together,  form  what  is  called  atap,  and 
ferve  inftead  of  tiles  for  covering  of  houfes,  and  to  preferve 
things  from  the  rain  ; but  roofs  of  atap  mull  be  renewed 
every  fix  or  feven  years. 

The  fago-tree  has,  like  all  the  trees  of  the  palm  kind,  a 
cabbage,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  it  is  not  fo 
good  or  wholefome  as  that  of  the  aneebong,  or  proper 
cabbage-palm.  When  a fago-tree  has  been  felled,  the  ela , 
or  refufe,  is  frequently  left  in  the  woods,  and  the  wild  hogs 
fatten  upon  it';  a kind  of  mulhrooms,  which  are  much 


efteemed  by  the  natives,  grow  upon  the  heaps  of  ela.  The 
fago-tree  is  even  of  benefit  after  it  has  been  deprived  of 
its  pith,  and  left  to  rot  where  it  was  felled  ; for  when  rotten, 
a fort  of  very  fat  white  worms,  called  fago-worms,  with 
brown  heads,  are  found  in  it,  which  the  Indians  roalt,  and 
think  a great  delicacy.  A computation  has  been  made  by 
Forreft  of  how  many  perfons  may  live  on  an  acre  planted 
with  fa  go-trees.  A fago-tree  he  allows  to  take  up  ioo 
iquare  feet ; now  the  contents  of  an  acre  are  43,500  fquare 
feet,  which  allows  435  trees  to  grow  within  that  fpace  ; but 
fuppofing  only  300,  and  that,  one  with  another,  they  give 
300  weight  of  flour,  then  three  trees,  or  900  weight,  would 
maintain  one  man  for  a year,  and  an  acre  to  be  cut  down 
would  maintain  100  men  for  the  fame  time  ; now,  as  fago- 
trees  are  feven  years  a-growing,  100  divided  by  feven,  will 
allow  fourteen  men  to  be  maintained  for  a year  on  the  pro- 
duce of  one-feventh  part  of  an  acre,  immediately,  or  on 
the  produce  of  a whole  acre,  progreflively  cut,  one-feventh 
part  at  a time,  allowing  freih  trees  to  fprout  up.  By  Dr. 
Forfter’s  computation,  ten  or  twelve  perfons  live  eight 
months  upon  the  produce  of  an  acre  planted  with  bread- 
fruit trees,  at  Otaheite. 

The  fmall  grains  are  the  fago  of  the  ftiops.  This  fub- 
ftance,  commonly  recommended  as  a reltorative  in  phthifes 
and  emaciations,  and  for  reftraining  fluxes,  appears  to  be  a 
light,  moderately  nutritious  demulcent  food  ; in  which  view 
it  is  by  fome  diredled  as  a proper  aliment  for  young  children, 
in  preference  to  the  more  tenacious  and  lefs  digeftible  pre- 
parations of  wheat-flour. 

M.  Parmentier  has  propofed  to  make  fago  out  of  po- 
tatoes ; in  confequence  of  his  idea  that  all  feculse  are  ab- 
folutely  identical,  and  that  this  principle  is  one  and  the  fame 
in  nature.  For  this  purpofe  he  propofes  to  add  a fpoonful 
of  the  fecula  of  potatoes  gradually  to  a chopin,  or  half  a 
pint,  of  hot  water  or  milk,  to  be  kept  ftirring  over  a gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour.  Sugar  may  be  added,  with  aromatics 
or  fpices,  fuch  as  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  faffron,  orange- 
flower  water,  rofe-water,  &c.  The  fago  of ' potatoes  may 
likewife  be  prepared  with  veal-broth,  chicken-broth,  or 
common  broth.  The  preparation  may  be  varied  in  a thou- 
fand  ways,  and  it  forms  a very  nourilhing  and  wholefome 
food. 

SAGOCHLAMYS,  among  the  Romans,  a fort  of 
garment  that  partly  refemhled  the  fagum,  and  partly  the 
chlamys. 

SAGONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica,  now  in  ruins,  but  giving  name  to  a bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Pifa  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Vico. 

SAGONEA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublet’s,  altered 
from  the  Caribbean  appellation  of  the  plant  Sagoun-fagou. 
Juffieu  has  a&ually  retained  this  curious  name.  Willdenow, 
in  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1502,  has  adopted  the  genus  under  that  of 
Reichelia,  to  which  article  we  refer  the  reader  ; as  well 
as  to  Hydrolea,  of  which  laft  genus  the  plant  in  queftion 
may  conftitute  a fifth  fpecies,  thus  : 

5.  H.  paluftris . (Sagonea  paluftris  ; Aubl.  Giiian.  v.  1. 
285.  t.  hi.  Reichelia  paluftris;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
1502.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Flowers  with  three 
ftyles,  axillary,  fomewhat  cluftered  ; their  ftalks  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  footilalks. — Gathered  by  Aublet  on  the 
bank  of  a rivulet  in  the  defarts  of  Guiana,  flowering  in 
May.  Root  perennial.  Stem t feveral,  herbaceous,  without 
fpine6,  ilraight,  Ample,  cylindrical,  leafy,  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  on  Ihort  footilalks,  taper- 
pointed,  entire,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide.  Flowers  blue,  two,  three,  or  four  together,  in  very 
Ihort  axillary  cluilers.  Styles  three,  fomewhat  combined  at 
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the  bafe.  Capftilc  of  three  cells,  feparating  irregularly  all 
round ; yet  we  fcarcely  think  the  plant  can  be  feparated 
from  Hydrolea. 

SAGOR,  in  Geography , an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  about  18  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  2i°  40'.  E.  long.  88°  9'. 

SAGORDEE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 35  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Dacca. 

SAGOUIN,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very  beautiful 
fmall  fpecies  of  monkey,  defcribed  by  Clufius,  and  feeming 
the  fame  with  the  cagui  minor  of  Marcgrave,  and  the  fimia 
jacchus  of  Linnaeus. 

Clufius  fays  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a fquirrel,  and  has  the 
look  of  a lion  about  the  head,  and  that  it  is  a very  tender 
and  delicate  little  animal,  and  impatient  of  the  flighted:  in- 
jury. 

SAGRA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oppido. 

Sagra,  Alaro,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
the  Locride.  Strabo. 

SAGRAB,  in  Geography.  See  Zagrab. 

SAGRAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Sol- 
lapour  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Sollapour. 

SAGRALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tellingana; 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Indelavoy. 

SAGRAMPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
21  miles  S.W.  of  Bettiah.  N.  lat.  26°  27'.  E.  long.  85°. 

SAGREDO,  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  a noble  Ve- 
netian, and  a writer  of  hiftory.  He  was  procurator  of  St. 
Mark,  and  in  the  year  1675  was  eledled  doge  ; but  finding 
the  eledlion  not  agreeable  to  the  people,  he  voluntarily  re- 
figned  his  office.  He  was  employed  as  ambaffador  to  va- 
rious courts,  and  in  1691  was  appointed  proveditor-general 
of  the  Levant  feas.  Sagredo  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  1677, 
a hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  under  the  title  “ Memorie 
Iftoriche  de’  Monarchi  Ottomani,”  beginning  with  the  year 
1300,  and  coming  down  to  1644.  It  is  written  with  con- 
cifenefs,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  is  interfperfed  with 
political  refle&ions,  and  bears  the  ghara&er  of  impartiality 
and  accuracy.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  6 vols.  i2mo.  Sagredo  wrote  a continuation  of 
his  work,  relating  chiefly  to  the  war  in  Candia,  which  has 
not  been  publilhed. 

SAGREE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Galeus  Spinax. 

SAGRES,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  fea-port  town  of  Por- 
tugal, fituated  on  a tongue  of  land  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Algarve;  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lagos. 
N.  lat.  370.  W.  long.  90. 

SAGRUJE,  a town  of  the  Greater  Bucharia  ; 15  miles 
N.E.  of  Samarcand. 

SAGRUS,  Sagro,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  in  Samnium,  the  fource  of  which  was  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Marfi. 

SAGU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Abo  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Abo. 

SAGUA  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Spanilh  Main,  near  the  coaft  of  America,  about  15  miles 
from  the  iithmus  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  90  1 8'.  W.  long. 
78°  4'. 

SAGUANA  Bay,  a bay  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  on  the  coaft  of  Florida. 

SAGUARIPA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui ; 54  miles  N.N.E.  of  Riochico. 

SAGUENAY,  a large  river  of  Canada,  which  rifes 
from  the  lake  St.  John,  and  purfuing  an  eafterly  courfe, 
above  1000  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  weft  bank 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  town  and  harbour  of  Ta- 
ft 


douffac.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
wide,  and  from  So  to  90  fathoms  deep,  and  navigable  for 
the  largelt  veffels  25  leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  harbour, 
called  Port  Tadouffac,  affords  convenient  anchorage  for 
25  fail  of  ffiips  of  war,  and  is  well  fecured  from  all  winds 
and  ftorms.  It  is  deep,  of  a circular  form,  and  furrounded 
at  a diftance  with  very  high  rocks,  except  at  the  entrance. 
A fmall  ftream  runs  into  it,  fufficient  to  water  a fleet.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  abounds  with  marble.  N.  lat.  48°  4'. 
W.  long.  69°  40'. 

Sagubnay,  Little , a river  of  Labrador,  which  runs 
fouthward,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
ealt  of  the  Seven  Ifles,  and  weft  of  Bafon  river.  N.  lat. 
50°  18'.  W.  long.  65°. 

Saguenay,  a diftridl  of  Canada,  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  N.E.  by  a 
nation  of  Indians  called  “ Kileffiinoas,,,  on  the  N.W.  by 
that  of  the  Efquimaux,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  This  territory  was  found  by  the  firft  French 
fettlers  fo  unpromifing,  that  they  had  little  encouragement 
to  fix  a permanent  abode  in  Canada ; but  upon  advancing 
as  high  as  Quebec,  they  perceived  it  to  be  more  favourable. 
At  length  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engiilh  in  1759.  It 
abounds  with  various  kinds  of  marble  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it 
is  ufed  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  houfes  even  of  private 
perfons. 

S AGUE  RE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Hoval ; 40  miles 
S.W.  of  Ender. 

SAGULUM,  among  the  Romans,  a little  or  fhort 
fagurn. 

SAGUM,  in  Antiquity,  a military  garment  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls,  in  manner  of  a cloak  or  caf- 
fock  ; covering  the  ffioulders  or  back  as  low  as  the  hips  ; 
where  it  was  faftened  to  the  cuirafs. 

It  was  ufually  made  of  coarfe  wool,  and  fquare.  They 
had  one  for  the  winter,  and  another  lighter  for  fummer. 

SAGUNTUS,  or  Saguntum,  Morviedro,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a very  ancient  town  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  S.E. 
of  Edeta,  three  miles  from  the  fea.  By  thofe  who  afcend 
to  fabulous  times,  the  origin  of  this  town  is  afcribed  to  Her- 
cules. According  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  the  Za- 
cythians  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the  Rutuli  fent  hither  a colony 
from  the  town  of  Ardea.  At  length  it  became  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  towns  in  Spain.  It  acquired,  fays  Livy, 
immenfe  riches,  partly  from  its  commerce  both  by  land  and 
fea,  and  partly  from  its  juft  laws  and  excellent  police. 
Saguntum  was  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Romans,  if  not 
numbered  amongft  its  allies  ; and  by  a treaty  made  between 
thefe  people  and  the  Carthaginians,  thefe  latter  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Iberus  : this  city  was 
excepted.  In  the  year  of  Rome  528,  Hannibal  commenced 
his  hoftilities  by  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  ; and  when  the  af- 
failed  could  no  longer  defend  themfelves,  the  principal  in- 
habitants precipitated  themfelves,  with  their  moft  precious 
effedls,  into  a kind  of  funeral  pile,  prepared  and  fet  on  fire 
for  this  purpofe  ; upon  which  the  lurviving  Saguntines  were 
maffacred  in  the  moft  cr(uel  manner.  The  city,  thus  re- 
duced to  the  moft  deplorable  Hate  of  diftrefs,  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  ; till  in  the  year  of  Rome 
538,  Scipio,  having  humbled  the  power  of  Carthage  in 
Spain,  in  procefs  of  time  recovered  Saguntum,  and  made 
it,  as  Pliny  fays,  a new  city.  By  the  Romans  it  was  treated 
with  every  kind  of  diltindlion  ; but  at  fome  period,  not  afcer- 
tained  by  hiftorians,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  Its  long  re- 
finance to  the  power  of  Hannibal  is  recorded  on  many 
medals,  which  bear  the  infcription  of  “ invifta.”  Polybius 
relates  that  near  this  city  was  a temple  of  Venus,  in  which 
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Cnseus  and  Publius  Scipio  encamped  in  their  march  againft 
the  Carthaginians.  See  Morviedro. 

SAGUR,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooitan,  bounded 
on  the  N-  by  Chanderee,  on  the  E.  by  Gurrah,  on  the  S. 
by  Gurry  Mundella,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bilfah  and  Kitch- 
wara.  The  chief  towns  are  Sagur  and  Kimlaffa. 

Sagur,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  Malwa  country, 
and  capital  of  a circar  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  Bunnafs 
river;  1 12  miles  S.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  230  45'.  E.  long. 
78°  53'- 

SAGUS,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Clufius,  Rum- 
phius,  Gasrtner,  and  others,  from  the  Malay  Sagu,  which 
is  common  to  various  of  the  palm  tribe. — Gasrtn.  v.  1.  27. 
t.  10.  f.  I.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  403.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  281.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  6.  392.  Illuftr.  t.  771. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma. 

E1T.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Filaments  dilated. 

Female,  Calyx  of  three  leaves  ; two  of  which  are  cloven. 
Corolla  none.  Style  very  Ihort.  Stigma  fimple.  Nut 
clothed  with  fcales,  imbricated  backwards.  Seed  foli- 
tary. 

1.  S.  Ruffia.  Willd.  n.  1.  “ Jacq.  Fragm.  7.  t.  4. 

f.  2.  (Rutia;  Bory  It.  v.  1.  178.”)  — Branches  of  the 
flower-ltalk  annulated. — Native  of  Madagafcar.  A palm 
fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

2.  S.  Rumphii.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  feu 

palma  farinaria ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.  72.  t.  17?)  — 
Branches  of  the  flower-ftalk  even  and  fmooth. — Native  of 
the  Molucca  ifles.  Leaves  pinnate. 

So  much  uncertainty  attends  the  hiftory  of  thefe  plants  in 
all  botanical  writers,  that  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
the  above  mere  references  to  them,  till  we  can  procure  more 
clear  information.  The  genus  is,  no  doubt,  as  Gsertner 
remarks,  very  nearly  akin  to  Calamus  (fee  that  article) ; 
and  appears  to  be  one  of  thofe  palms  which  bear  a fort  of 
Sago,  though  not  the  beft.  See  Sago. 

SAGWARA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooitan,  in 
Guzerat ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dungerpour. 

SAGWASSER,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Ilz,  near  Gravenau. 

SAGWIRE,  a liquor  drawn  in  the  Eaft  India  iflands  of 
Amboyna,  Ceram,  &c.  from  a tree  of  the  palm  kind ; of 
the  fame  nature  as  the  toddy,  or  palm-wine.  When  it  firft 
Hues  from  the  tree,  it  is  clear,  and  looks  like  pure  water. 
Its  tafte  is  fweet,  but  refrefhing.  By  degrees  it  becomes 
acidulated,  and  at  laft  quite  four,  which,  neverthelefs,  may 
be  prevented  by  preparing  it  with  a certain  bitter  wood,  or 
the  roots  of  a tree,  called  the  “ foifot”  tree,  which  occafion 
a fermentation  in  the  fagwire,  and  in  about  eight  hours 
make  it  fit  for  keeping.  It  is  thus  preferved  good  for  a 
long  time.  Although  it  lofes  its  pleafant  tafte,  and  be- 
comes thickifti,  appearing  like  orgeade  or  almond-milk,  it 
is  efteemed  more  wholefome,  and  lias  an  inebriating  quality. 
It  is  afterwards  kept  in  bottles. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  liquor  ha6  a faded  appearance, 
with  many  yellow  dead  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the 
fago-tree.  One  of  thefe  leaves,  or  rather  branches,  is  cut 
off,  and  the  fagwire  trickles  out  of  it  by  drops,  which  are 
received  in  a bamboo,  hung  under  it  for  that  purpofe  ; and 
when  this  is  full,  the  contents  are  drawn  off  by  a tap  at  the 
bottom.  This  operation  is  called  “ tyffering.”  Stavo- 
rinus’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

SAGY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Louhans. 

SAHAB,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fiftan,  or  Kufiftan  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Suffer,  or  Shufter. 


SAHADEVA,  in  Hindoo  Romance , is  one  of  the  five 
fons  of  Pandu,  the  heroes  of  the  fine  poem  the  Mahabarat. 
This  poem  has  been  thought  an  allegorical  conteft  between 
man’s  virtues  and  vices ; the  former  perfonified  in  the  five 
fons,  or  Pancha  Pandu.  To  thefe  five  Pandus  it  is  ufual 
to  attribute  any  ftupendous  ftrufture  whofe  origin  is  loft  in 
antiquity  ; fuch  as  the  excavations  of  Elephanta,  Elora,  & c. 
Sahadeva  is  generally  faid  to  be  a perfonification  of  tem- 
perance, being  a twin  brother  of  Chaftity.  See  farther 
hereon,  under  our  articles  Kuru,  Mahabarat,  Pandu, 
and  Ramayana. 

S AHAGON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon ; 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Leon. 

SAHALAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland;  29  miles  N.  of  Tavafthus. 

SAHALEEL,  a town  of  Tunis,  which  is  fuppofed  by 
Dr.  Shaw  to  be  the  ancient  Rufpina  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Sufa. 
This  village,  fays  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  108.),  is  fituated 
at  a mile’s  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  therefore  bids  fairer 
to  be  the  ancient  Rufpina  than  Sufa ; efpecially  as  the  fea 
before  it  not  only  forms  itfelf  into  a bay,  but  has  alfo  a 
communication  with  a fmall  lake,  which  was  probably  the 
port  mentioned  by  Hirtius.  As  Sahaleel  has  no  other  wa- 
ter than  that  which  is  drawn  from  wells,  we  may  very  well 
account  for  the  neceffity  to  which  Csefar  was  reduced  of 
being  fupplied  from  another  place  ; and  this,  from  the  many 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  way  to  it,  occa- 
fioned  by  Scipio’s  army  being  poffelfed  of  all  this  country 
to  the  northward,  feems  to  have  been  the  rivulet  that  runs 
through  the  valley  about  iA  league  from  Sufa.  Vid.  Hirt. 
Bell.  Afric.  $ 19  and  22. 

SAHAN,  a mountainous  traft  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen,  fituated  between  Hafchid-u-Bekil  and 
Hedsjas.  This  trail  of  country  is  of  confiderable  extent, 
and  produces  abundance  of  excellent  fruits,  efpecially 
grapes.  Iron  mines  have  been  alfo  difeovered  in  it,  but, 
for  want  of  wood,  have  not  been  wrought ; and,  on  this 
account,  the  iron  of  Yemen  is  both  dear  and  bad.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  efpecially  the  highlanders,  who 
have  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  are  faid  to  fpeak  the 
beft  Arabic,  correfponding  more  entirely  than  that  fpoken 
any  where  elle  with  the  language  of  the  Koran,  although 
they  are  almoft  ftrangers  to  that  book.  The  people  effen- 
tially  differ  in  their  manners  from  the  Arabs  in  the  cities  of 
Yemen.  They  feldom  take  more  than  one  wife  each. 
Their  women  are  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  have  com- 
pleted their  fifteenth  year  ; whereas  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Imam,  girls  are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  They 
live  upon  meat,  honey,  milk,  and  fome  vegetables,  of  which 
their  country  affords  plenty.  By  this  fimple  mode  of  liv- 
ing, they  attain  to  a very  advanced  age,  retaining  the  perfeft 
ufe  of  their  fight  to  the  laft.  They  are  very  hofpitable, 
and  yet  rob  with  no  lefs  rapacity,  when  they  meet  with 
travellers,  not  embodied  in  a caravan,  than  the  Bedouins  of 
the  defart.  In  this  country  are  many  independent  lordffiips, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Saade  ; which  fee. 

SAHAR,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Allahabad  ; 7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Corah.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Me- 
wat ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Matura. — Alfo,  a mountain  of 
Perfia,  in  Chorafan  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mefghid. 

Sahar.  See  Schahhr. 

SAHARA,  or  Zahara,  an  extenfive  country  of 
Africa,  juftly  ftyled  Zahara  (Arab.),  or,  the  appellation 
denotes,  “The  Defert ,”  ftretching  from  the  ffiores  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
a fpace  of  more  than  45  degrees,  or  about  2500  geogra- 
phical miles,  by  a breadth  of  12  degrees,  or  720  geogra- 
phical 
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phical  miles.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  boundaries  of 
this  extenfive  region ; and  differences  of  meafure  muft  un- 
avoidably occur  according  to  the  various  limits  that  are 
affigned  to  it.  Mr.  Rennell’s  map  of  North  Africa  will 
furnifh  the  moil  corrett  idea  of  its  extent,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  defarts  that  are  adjacent  to  it.  Accordingly  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  weft,  by  Biledulgerid,  or  the 
country  of  Dates,  on  the  north,  by  Tripoli,  Soudah  De- 
fart, Fezzan,  Hiats,  and  Agadez,  on  the  call,  and  by  Ni- 
gritia  or  Negroland,  Kafiina  or  Cafhna,  Tocrur,  Houffa, 
Beeroo,  Ludamar,  and  the  Foulahs,  on  the  rivers  Niger 
and  Senegal  on  the  fouth.  It  may  be  thus  faid,  like  the 
ocean,  to  conneft  the  nations  which  it  feems  to  feparate ; 
for,  in  comparifon  with  the  woods  and  morafles  of  America, 
it  furnifhes  the  merchant,  by  the  aid  of  his  camels,  with  an 
eafy  and  convenient  road. 

A fandy  heath  of  various  levels,  in  fome  places  naked 
and  bare,  but  much  more  frequently  covered  with  an  odo- 
riferous plant,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  She,  and  which, 
though  far  fuperior  in  fragrance,  has  at  leaft  a remote  re- 
femblance  to  the  wild  thyme  of  Europe,  conftitutes  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Defart.  The  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  interefting  and  important ; for  befides  the  diverfity 
that  arifes  from  the  different  fhrubs,  which  are  often  fcantily 
intermixed  with  the  She,  and  of  which  the  thorny  plant  that 
forms  the  harfh  food  of  the  camel  appears  to  be  the  mod 
common,  an  effential  variation  is  furnifhed  by  the  com- 
parative fertility  of  fome  particular  diftri&s,  and  by  the 
total  barrennefs  of  others. 

In  fome  portions  of  the  general  wildernefs,  thoufands  of 
fheep,  and  goats,  and  cows,  are  feen  to  pafture  ; while  in 
others  nothing  is  prefented  to  the  eye  but  defolate  hills  of 
fhifting  fand. 

To  the  laft  of  thefe  the  name  of  Defarts  without  Water  is 
emphatically  given  ; a name  that  conveys  to  an  Arab  ear  the 
fearful  idea  of  an  intenfe  and  fuffocating  heat,  of  the  total 
abfeHce  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  the  hazard  of  a dreadful 
death.  For  though  the  movement  of  the  fhifting  fands  is 
not  fo  rapid  as  to  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  caravan,  yet 
as  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun-beams,  confined  and  re- 
flected by  the  hills  of  fand,  hourly  diminifhes  the  ftore  of 
water,  and  as  the  breadth  of  feveral  of  thofe  defarts  is  that 
of  a ten  days’  journey,  the  hazard  of  perifhing  with  thirft 
is  fometimes  fatally  experienced. 

All  means  of  afcertaining  the  rout  by  land-marks,  the 
ufual  guides  in  other  parts  of  the  wildernefs,  are  here 
deftroyed  by  the  varying  forms  and  fhifting  pofition  of  the 
hills  ; but  from  anxious  obfervation  and  continued  practice, 
the  camel-drivers  acquire  a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  fun  and  ftars  to  diredt  them  in  their  way. 

Such  are  the  expedients  by  which  the  difficulties  of  the 
Defart  are  in  general  overcome. 

Major  Rennell  defcribes  Africa  as  compofed  of  three 
diftindt  parts  or  belts,  one  of  which  is  the  “ Great  Defart,” 
or  “ Sahara,”  and  its  members,  confiding  of  the  leffer 
defarts  of  Bornou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort,  & c.  (See  Africa.) 
This  may  be  confidered  as  an  “ ocean  of  fand,”  (“  a wild 
expanfe  of  lifelefs  fand  and  fky,”  Thomfon,)  prefenting  a 
furface  equal  in  extent  to  about  “ one-half  of  Europe,”  and 
having  its  gulfs  and  bays  ; and  alfo  its  iflands,  fertile  in 
groves  and  paftures,  and  in  many  inftances  containing  a 
great  population,  fubjeCt  to  order  and  regular  government. 
The  great  body,  or  wejlern  divifion  of  this  ocean,  com- 
prized between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  lefs  than 
50  caravan  journies  acrofs,  from  north  to  fouth,  or  from 
750  to  800  geographical  miles,  and  double  of  that  extent 
sn  length  ; being,  without  doubt,  the  largeft.  defart  in  the 


world.  This  vvellern  divifion  contains  but  a fcanty  portion 
of  iflands,  or  oafes,  and  thofe  alfo  of  fmall  extent ; but  the 
ealtern  divifion  has  many,  and  fome  of  them  very  large. 
Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  Augela, 
Berdoa,  are  amongft  the  principal  ones  ; befides  which  there 
is  a vaft  number  of  fmall  ones.  This,  indeed,  is  the  part  of 
Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  he  fays  from  Cneius 
Pifo,  that  Africa  may  be  compared  to  a leopard’s  flcin. 
Mr.  Rennell  conceives  the  reafon,  why  the  oafes  are  more 
common  here  than  in  the  weft  divifion,  to  be,  that  the 
ftratum  of  fand  is  fhallower  from  its  furface  to  that  of 
the  earth  which  it  covers  ; in  other  words,  that  the  water 
contained  in  that  earth  is  nearer  to  the  furface  ; as  in  molt  of 
the  oafes,  it  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly.  Water  is  found  at 
the  depth  of  a few  feet  in  Fezzan.  Pliny  makes  the  fame 
obfervation  concerning  this  quarter  of  Africa.  But  farther 
to  the  N.W.,  on  the  edge  of  the  Defart,  and  the  country 
of  Wadreag  in  particular,  Shaw  informs  us,  that  wells  are 
dug  to  an  amazing  depth,  and  water  mixed  with  fand, 
fprings  up  fuddenly,  and  fometimes  fatally,  to  the  work- 
men. The  doftor  tells  us,  that  the  people  call  this  abyfs 
of  fand  and  water  “ the  fea  below  ground.”  Can  any  part 
of  the  caufe  be  affigned  to  the  prevalent  eafterly  winds, 
which,  by  driving  the  finer  particles  of  fand  to  leeward, 
may  have  heaped  it  up  to  a higher  level  in  the  Sahara,  than 
elfewhere  ? The  fprings  have,  without  doubt,  produced 
the  oafes  themfelves,  by  enabling  ufeful  vegetables  to  flourifh, 
and  confequently  population  to  be  eftablifhed.  That  the 
Defart  has  a dip  towards  the  eaft,  as  well  as  the  fouth,  feems 
to  be  proved  by  the  courfe  of  the  Niger.  See  Africa, 
and  Oasis. 

The  Defart  for  the  moft  part  abounds  with  fait.  But  vve 
hear  of  fait -mines  only  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia, 
from  which  fait  is  drawn  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  Moorifh  ftates  adjoining  ; no  fait  being  found 
in  the  Negro  countries  S.  of  the  Niger.  There  are  falt- 
lakes  alfo  in  the  ealtern  part  of  the  Defart.  This  quality  of 
the  African  Defart  was  familiarly  known  to  Herodotus. 
(Melpom.  c.  181,  &c.)  He  knew  alfo  that  there  was  abun- 
dance of  fait  in  the  northern  parts  ; but  as  the  inhabitants  in 
that  quarter  can  furniffi  themfelves  with  fait  of  a better  qua- 
lity from  the  fea,  the  mines  are  not  wrought. 

The  great  ridge  of  mountains,  and  its  branches,  are  very 
produ&ive  in  gold  ; but  more  particularly  in  the  quarters 
oppofite  to  Manding  and  Bambouk,  on  the  weft,  and  Wan- 
gara,  on  the  eaft.  See  Wangara. 

Some  of  the  later  geographers  have  diftinguilhed  the 
defarts  into  feven  provinces,  under  which  are  comprehended 
alfo  the  inferior  divifions ; and  thefe  are  Zanaga,  Zueniga, 
Targa  or  Hayr,  Lempta  or  Iguidi,  Berdoa,  Bornou,  and 
Gaoga.  Thefe  provinces  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Getuli  and  the  Garamantes,  the 
former  of  whom  were  Iikewife  in  poffeffion  of  Biledulgerid 
or  Numidia ; and  at  prefent  it  contains  a variety  of  wander- 
ing nations,  all  proceeding  from  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Portu- 
guefe  ; who  took  refuge  there  when  driven  from  the  empire 
of  Morocco.  All  thefe  bear  indifcriminately  the  name  of 
Nars,  Moors,  or  Arabs.  Their  manners  are  a compound 
of  virtues  and  vices  ; they  are  at  once  hofpitable  and  thieves. 
Their  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  their  oppreflors,  the  Arabs, 
is  Mahometanifm,  but  fo  much  corrupted,  that  little  of  the 
fundamental  doftrine  can  be  difcovered  among  them.  In 
different  provinces  they  fpeak  different  dialedts  of  the  Ara- 
belk  or  African  language.  The  chief  commodities  of  thefe 
countries  are  camels,  horned  cattle,  horfes,  dates,  the  fat 
and  feathers  of  oftrichs,  and  gum  Senegal. 

Before  the  Arabian  conqueft,  about  the  middle  of  the 
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7th  century,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  whether  they 
were  defcended  from  Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Carthagi- 
nians, Romans,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Mauri , or  Moors.  All  theie 
nations  were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet  during 
the  Arabian  empire  under  the  caliphs. 

Among  the  Numidians  were  certain  tribes,  who,  pre- 
ferring a paltoral  life  to  a fixed  place  of  refidence,  retired 
fouthward  acrofs  the  Defart ; “ and  by  one  of  thofe  tribes, 
(fays  Leo,)  that  of  Zenhaga,  were  difeovered  and  con- 
quered the  Negro  nations  on  the  Niger.”  By  the  Niger, 
is  here  undoubtedly  meant,  the  river  of  Senegal ; which,  in 
the  Mandinga  language,  is  called  Bajing,  or  the  Black 
river. 

To  what  extent  thefe  people  are  now  fpread  over  the 
African  continent  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  their  dominion  ftretches  from  weft  to  eaft,  in 
a narrow  line  or  belt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  (on 
the  northern  fide  of  that  river)  to  the  confines  of  Abyffinia. 

They  are  divided  into  petty  tribes  ; the  chief  or  king  of 
each,  exercifing  abfolute  jurifdiftion  over  his  own  horde, 
without  acknowledging  any  allegiance  to  a common  fove- 
reign.  In  their  ufual  intercourfe  with  each  other,  all 
diftimftions  of  rank  feem  however  to  be  forgotten  ; the  king 
and  his  camel  driver  frequently  eat  out  of  the  fame  bowl, 
and  deep  in  the  fame  bed.  Such  of  the  tribes  as  live  con- 
ftantly  in  camps,  purfue  no  fort  of  agriculture,  but  pur- 
chafe  of  the  Negroes  corn  and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
even  their  clothing.  Their  chief  medium  of  barter  is  rock- 
falt,  which  they  procure  from  the  falt-pits  of  the  Great 
Defart. 

The  country  affords  fufficient  herbage  for  black  cattle, 
ffieep,  and  goats  ; and  the  Moors  poffefs  an  excellent  breed 
of  horfes ; but  their  ufual  beafts  of  burthen  are  the  camel 
and  the  bullock.  With  the  Saves  which  they  obtain  in 
their  predatory  excurfions  againft  the  inland  African  nations, 
their  traders  purchafe  arms  and  gunpowder  of  the  Europeans ; 
and  their  chief  commerce  of  this  kind,  is  with  the  French 
on  the  Senegal  river.  Their  only  manufacture  is  a coarle 
hair-cloth,  of  which  they  make  their  tents.  It  is  fpun  from 
the  hair  of  goats,  by  the  women  ; but  of  thefe,  and  other 
particulars  in  their  domeftic  economy,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
obferve  that  in  their  apparel,  manners,  and  general  habits 
©f  life,  they  refemble  the  roving  Arabs,  of  whom  many  ac- 
counts have  already  been  given.  Being  removed  from  all 
intercourfe  with  civilized  nations,  and  having  to  boaft  an 
advantage  over  the  Negroes,  by  poffeffing,  though  in  a very 
limited  degree,  the  knowledge  of  letters,  they  are  at  once 
die  vaineit  and  proudelt,  and  perhaps  the  moft  bigotted, 
ferocious  and  intolerant,  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth  ; 
combining  in  their  character  the  blind  fuperltition  of  the 
Negro,  with  the  favage  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  Arab. 

The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes  in 
Africa  forms  a ftriking  feature,  as  well  in  the  moral,  as  the 
political  and  phyfical  geography  of  the  continent.  The 
Moors,  defendants  of  Arabs,  intermixed  with  the  various 
colonifts  of  Africa,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  times, 
overfpread  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Defart,  and  the  oafes 
within  it ; and  have  puffied  their  conquefts  and  eftablifhments 
fouthward,  preffing  on  the  Negro  aborigines,  who  have, 
in  feveral  inftances,  retired  to  the  fouthward  of  the  great 
rivers  ; but  in  others,  prefe;ve  their  footing  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  Defart,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  opennefs  of 
the  fituation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Negroes, 
who  are  an  agricultural  people,  never  poffeffed  any  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  Defart,  which  is  fo  much  better 
fuited  to  the  paftoral  life  of  the  Moors.  It  appears  as  if 
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matters  had  not  undergone  much  change  in  this  refpeCt, 
fince  the  days  of  Herodotus  ; who  fixes  the  boundary  of  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  in  other  words,  of  the  Moors  and 
Negroes,  near  the  borders  of  the  Niger ; and  he  appa- 
rently pointed  to  the  quarter  in  which  Kaffina  and  Ghana 
are  now  fituated.  (See  Euterpe,  c.  32,  and  Melpom. 
c.  197.)  The  Negroes  in  the  weftern  quarter  of  the  conti- 
nent are  of  two  diftinft  races,  of  which  the  leaft  numerous 
are  named  Foulahs,  or  Foolahs.  Thefe,  although  they  par- 
take much  of  the  Negro  form  and  complexion,  have  neither 
their  jetty  colour,  thick  lips,  nor  crifped  hair.  They  have 
alfo  a language  diftinft  from  the  Mandinga,  which  prevails 
in  this  quarter.  The  original  country  of  the  Foulahs  is  faid 
to  be  a traft  of  no  great  extent  along  the  eaftern  branch  of 
the  Senegal  river,  fituated  between  Manding  and  Kaffon  ; 
Bambouk  and  Kaarta  ; and  which  bears  the  name  of  Foo/a- 
doo , or  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  But  whether  this  be 
really  the  cafe,  or  whether  they  might  not  have  come  from 
the  country  within  Serra  Leona  (called  alfo  the  Foulah 
country),  may  be  aqueftion  ; of  which,  more  in  the  fequel. 
The  Foulahs  occupy,  at  leaft  as  fovereigns,  feveral  pro- 
vinces or  kingdoms,  interfperfed  throughout  the  tradl,  com- 
prehended between  the  mountainous  border  of  the  country  of 
Serra  Leona,  on  the  weft,  and  that  of  Tombuftoo,  on  the 
eaft  ; as  alfo,  a large  tradl  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal 
river ; and  thefe  provinces  are  infulated  from  each  other  in 
a very  remarkable  manner.  Their  religion  is  Mahomedanifm, 
but  with  a great  mixture  of  Paganifm  ; and  with  lefs  intole- 
rance than  is  pradtifed  by  the  Moors. 

The  principal  of  the  Foulah  ftates  is  that  within  Serra 
Leona  ; and  of  which  Teemboo  is  the  capital.  The  next 
in  order  appears  to  be  that  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Senegal  river,  and  on  the  Jaloffs ; this  is  properly  named 
Siratik.  Others  of  lefs  note  are  Bondou,  with  Foota-Torra, 
adjacent  to  it,  lying  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Faleme  ; 
Foola-doo,  and  Brooko,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Se- 
negal river  ; Waffela,  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Niger  ; 
and  Maffina,  lower  down  on  the  fame  river,  and  joining  to 
Tombudloo  on  the  weft. 

The  Moors  have  not,  in  any  inftance,  eftabliffied  them- 
felves  on  the  fouth  of  the  great  rivers.  They  have  advanced 
fartheft  to  the  fouth  in  the  weftern  quarter  of  Africa  ; fo 
that  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  races  paffes,  in  refpedf 
of  the  parallels  on  the  globe,  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
obliquity,  to  the  north,  in  its  way  from  the  river  Senegal 
towards  Nubia,  and  the  Nile.  Mr.  Park  arranges  the 
Moorilh  ftates  which  form  the  frontier  towards  Nigritia,  to- 
gether with  the  Negro  ftates  oppofed  to  them,  on  the  fouth, 
in  the  line  of  his  progrefs,  in  the  following  order. 

The  fmall  Moorilh  itate  of  Gedumah,  fituated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Senegal  river,  and  the  laft  that  touches  on 
it,  (the  Moors  appearing  to  be  mailers  of  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Senegal  through  the  greateft  part  of  its  navigable 
courfe  ; the  Foulahs  the  fouthern  bank,)  is  oppofed  to  the 
fmall  Negro  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  on  the  fouth.  This 
latter  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the 
Senegal,  terminated  in  this  place  by  the  cataraA  of  F’low. 

From  this  point,  the  Negro  and  Foulah  ftates  occupy 
both  banks  of  the  Senegal  river,  to  its  fource  ; and  beyond 
that,  both  banks  of  the  Niger  (or  .Toliba)  likewife,  to  the 
lake  Dibbie,  fituated  beyond  the  term  of  Mr.  Park’s  expe- 
dition. This  fpace  is  divided,  unequally,  between  Kaffon, 
a hilly  ftrong  country,  but  of  fmall  extent  ; and  which  has 
the  Moors  of  Jaffnoo  on  the  north  ; Kaarta,  a confiderable 
ftate,  which  lias  Ludamar  for  its  oppofite  (a  country  held 
by  Ali,  a Moorilh  prince,  who  is  loaded  with  infamy,  on  the 
fcore  of  mal-treatment  of  the  only  two  Europeans,  who  ap« 
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pear  to  have  entered  his  country,  in  later  times)  ; Bam- 
bara,  of  ftill  more  coniideration,  having  the  Moorifh  king- 
dom of  Beeroo  to  the  north  ; and  Maffina,  a Foulah  itate, 
bordering  alfo  on  the  fouth  of  Beeroo. 

Here  Mr.  Park’s  perfonal  knowledge  ends  ; but  he  learnt 
that  Tombudfoo  and  Houffa,  which  fucceed  in  order  to 
Mafiina,  and  occupy  both  fides  of  the  Niger,  are  Moorifh 
Hates,  though  with  the  greateff  proportion  of  Negro  fub- 
jefts  ; fo  that  the  river  may  be  confidered  as  the  boundary  of 
the  two  races,  in  this  quarter. 

Of  the  countries  between  Houffa  and  Kafiina  we  are  ig- 
norant. The  Defart  feems  to  approach  very  near  the  river 
(Niger)  in  that  quarter,  whence  a Moorifh  population  may 
be  inferred.  South  of  the  river,  we  hear  of  Kaffaba,  Gago, 
and  other  Negro  countries  ; but  without  any  diitintt  notices 
of  poiition  ; and  beyond  thefe,  Melli. 

Kafiina  and  Bornou,  two  great  empires  on  the  north  of 
the  river,  appear  to  divide  the  largett  portion  of  the  re- 
maining fpace,  to  the  borders  of  Nutia  ; and  extend  a great 
way  to  the  north  ; this  region  being  compofed  of  defart,  and 
habitable  country,  intermixed  ; but  perhaps  containing  the 
largeft  proportion  of  the  latter.  In  both  thefe  empires,  the 
iovereigos  are  Mahomedans,  but  the  bulk  of  their  fubjedts 
are  faid  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  worfhip  ; that  is  to  fay,  the 
lower  orders  are  almoft  univerfally  Negroes. 

From  what  has  appeared,  perhaps  the  boundary  of  Ni- 
gritia,  as  it  refpedts  the  Negro  population,  may  be  expreffed 
generally,  and  with  a few  exceptions,  as  follows  ; beginning 
from  the  weft,  the  extent  upwards  of  the  navigable  courfe 
of  the  Senegal  river,  generally — thence,  a line  drawn  to 
Silla  ; from  Silla  to  Tombudtoo,  Houffa,  and  Beriffa,  along 
the  river  Niger  ; and  thence  through  Afouda,  Kanem,  and 
Kuku,  to  Dongola,  on  the  Nile. 

Leo  enumerates  12  ftates,  or  kingdoms  of  Nigritia  ; but 
amongft  thefe  he  includes  Gualata,  a tradf  only  300  miles 
S.  of  the  river  Nun;  as  alfo  Cano  (Ganat),  adjacent  to 
Fezzan  ; and  Nubia,  Kafiina,  Bornou,  and  Tombudfoo, 
are  included,  of  courfe. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Foulahs  before-mentioned,  fituated 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  Gambia  river,  and  the  coaft 
of  Serra  Leona,  and  along  the  Rio  Grande,  has  alfo  a Ma- 
homedan  fovereign,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  appear  to 
be  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  has  been  already  faid,  that 
although  they  are  a black  people,  they  are  lefs  black  than 
the  Negroes,  generally,  and  have  neither  crifped  hair,  nor 
thick  lips  ; as  alfo  that  they  have  a language  diftindt  from 
the  Mandinga.  From  thefe  circumftances,  added  to  that 
of  fituation,  they  appear  clearly  to  be  the  Leuctethiopes  of 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  The  former  places  them  in  the  fituation 
occupied  by  the  Foulahs  ; that  is,  in  the  parallel  of  9 de- 
grees north ; having,  to  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Ryffa- 
dius,  which  feparate  the  courfes  of  the  Stachir  and  Nia 
rivers  (Gambia  and  Rio  Grande),  and  which  therefore 
anfvver  to  the  continuation  of  the  great  belt  of  high  land, 
in  our  geography  ; in  which  there  is,  moreover,  another 
point  of  agreement,  the  Caphas  of  Ptolemy  being  the  Caf- 
faba  of  the  map. 

Ptolemy,  by  the  name,  evidently  meant  to  deferibe  a 
people  lefs  black  than  the  generality  of  the  Ethiopians  ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  gathered,  that  this  nation  had  been 
traded  with,  and  that  fome  notices  refpedling  it  had  been 
communicated  to  him.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked  that  the 
navigation  of  Hanno  terminated  on  this  coaft  ; probably  at 
Sherbro’  river,  or  found.  And  as  this  was  alfo  the  term  of 
the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy,  it  may  be  juftly  fufpefted  that 
this  part  of  the  coaft  was  deferibed  from  Carthaginian  ma- 
terials. 


Thofe  who  have  perufed  the  Journal  of  Meffrs.  Watt  and 
Winterbottom,  through  the  Foulah  country,  in  1794,  and 
recolledt  how  flattering  a picture  they  give  of  the  urbanity 
and  hofpitality  of  the  Foulahs,  will  be  gratified  on  finding 
that  this  nation  was  known  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
of  the  Ethiopians,  at  a remote  period  of  aptiquity. 

The  contraft  between  the  Moorifh  and  Negro  characters, 
is  as  great  as  that  between  the  nature  of  their  refpedtive 
countries ; or  between  their  form  and  complexion.  The 
Moors  appear  to  poflefs  the  vices  of  the  Arabs,  without  their 
virtues  ; and  to  avail  themfelves  of  an  intolerant  religion,  to 
opprefs  ftrangers ; whilft  the  Negroes,  and  efpecially  the 
Mandingas,  unable  to  comprehend  a dodtrine  that  fubftitutes 
opinion  or  belief  for  the  focial  duties,  are  content  to  remain 
in  their  humble  ftate  of  ignorance.  The  hofpitality  fhewn 
by  thefe  good  people  to  Mr.  Park,  a deftitute  and  forlorn 
itranger,  raifes  them  very  high  in  the  fcale  of  humanity  ; 
and  we  know  of  no  fitter  title  to  confer  on  them,  than  that 
of  the  Hindoos  of  Africa  ; at  the  fame  time  by  no  means 
intending  to  degrade  the  Mahomedans  of  India,  by  a com- 
parifon  with  the  African  Moors. 

SAHEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 
105  miles  E.  of  Sc’niras,  or  Shirauz. 

SAHIRA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  Avi- 
cenna to  the  mify  of  Diofcorides  and  the  Greeks.  See  Me- 
LANTERIA  and  Misy. 

SAHLAHDAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  on  the  Irawaddy,  near  Peeingghee ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Mayahoun,  or  Mayaoum. 

SAHLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a mineral  which  derives  its 
name  from  Sahlbergh,  in  Sweden.  Its  colour  is  a pale 
greenifh-grey  ; it  occurs  both  cryftallized  and  mafiive.  The 
form  of  the  cryftals  is  an  eight-fided  prifm,  with  dihedral 
fummits  refembling  that  of  pyroxene,  with  which  mineral  it 
is  claffed  by  Haiiy.  (See  Pyroxene.)  It  differs- from  that 

fpecies  of  pyroxene  denominated  augite  in  colour  ; it 
fcratches  glafs,  and  is  infufible.  The  conftituent  parts,  ac- 


cording to  Vauquelin,  are 

Silex  -----  53 

Lime  20 

Magnefia  - - - - 19 

Alumine  - - - - 3 

Oxyd  of  iron  and  manganefe  - - 4 


SAHLONE,  in  Geography,  a tbwn  of  Plindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Manickpour.  N.  lat.  26°  2 '.  E.  long. 
8i°  48'. 

SAHOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Douab  ; 15  miles 
N.W.  of  Pattiany. 

SAHRA,  a town  of  Bohemia;  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Leitmcritz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Lucknow. 

SAHRUK,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Toree. 

SAHSJAH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  ; 180  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Herat. 

SAHTUM,  a town  of  Bengal,  22  miles  W.  of  Toree. 

SAI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambara. 
This  town  is  completely  furrounded  with  two  deep  trenches, 
at  the  diftance  of  200  yards  from  the  walls.  The  trenches 
were  dug,  and  the  towers  conltrudted,  fome  years  ago,  in 
order  to  punifh  the  people  of  Sai,  for  an  offence  of  the 
dooty,  or  chief  of  the  town.  The  town  was  obliged  to 
furrender,  the  dooty  was  put  to  death,  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  away,  and  fold  as  flaves ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Sego. 
N.  lat.  140.  W.  long.  30  35'. 

Sai,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to  the  capuchin  monkey. 
See  Simia  Capucina. 

SAIANSK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Enifei,  near  which  is  a cop- 
per furnace  ; 92  miles  S.  of  Abakanfk.  N.  lat.  520  24'. 
E.  long.  910  14'. 

SAIANSKOI  Mountains,  mountains  of  Afia,  which 
form  a boundary  between  Ruffia  and  Chinefe  Tartary,  conlli- 
t urine-  part  of  the  grand  range  E.  of  the  Altay  mountains. 

SAIBGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  32  miles  W.  of 
Beyhar.  N.  lat.  26°  15'.  E.  long.  88°  41'. 

SAIC,  one  of  the  many  names  given  by  the  ancients  to 
quickfdver.  See  Mercury. 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a Turkifh  veffel,  very  proper  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandizes. 

It  has  fquare  fails  on  the  middle  mall ; without  either 
mizen,  top-gallant,  or  Ihrouds  ; only  a main-mall,  with  a 
main-top-mall,  both  very  high  ; with  a bolt-fprit,  and  a 
little  mizen-maft. 

The  height  of  the  main-mall  makes  the  faicks  vifible  at  a 
great  dillance  : their  make  renders  it  imppllible  for  them  to 
go  with  a fide  wind  ; but  when  they  have  the  wind  before 
them,  nothing  can  outgo  them.  The  generality  of  them 
carry  no  guns. 

SAID,  in  Geography,  a name  given  to  Upper  Egypt,  an- 
ciently called  Thebais  ; which  fee. 

Said.  See  Theees. 

SAIDE,  Pachalic  of,  called  alfo  the  “ pachalic  of  Acre,” 
becaufe  the  pacha  has  of  late  years  transferred  his  refidence  to 
Acre  (which  fee),  one  of  the  four  pachalics  or  governments 
into  which  fultan  Selim  I.  dillributed  Syria,  the  other  three 
being  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli.  The  extent  of  this 
government  has  varied  at  different  times.  Before  fheick 
Daher,  it  included  the  country  of  the  Drufes,  (which  fee,) 
and  the  whole  coalt,  from  Nahr-el-Kelb,  as  far  as. mount 
Carmel.  Daher,  as  he  gained  acceilion  of  power,  infringed 
on  the  territories  of  the  pacha,  and  redsced  him  to  the  city 
of  Saide,  from  which  he  was  at  lall  expelled  : but  after  the 
ruin  of  Daher,  the  government  refumed  its  ancient  limits. 
Djezzar,  who  fucceeded  Daher  as  Turkilh  pacha,  has  an- 
nexed to  the  pachalic  the  countries  of  Safad,  Tabaria,  and 
Balbec,  formerly  tributary  to  Damafcus,  and  the  territory 
of  Kaifaria  (the  ancient  Cefarea),  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  of 
Saker.  This  pacha  transferred  his  refidence  to  Acre,  which 
is  now  become  the  capital  of  the  province,  inftead  of  Saide, 
the  ancient  capital.  By  thefe  different  augmentations,  the 
pachalic  of  Acre  at  prefent  includes  all  the  country  from  the 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  to  the  fouth  of  Kaifaria,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  well,  and  at  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  ealt.  It  derives  the 
more  importance  from  this  extent,  as  it  unites  the  valuable 
advantages  of  fituation  and  foil.  The  plains  of  Acre,  Ef- 
drelon,  Sour,  Havula,  and  the  Lower  Bekaa,  are  juilly 
boafted  for  their  fertility.  Corn,  barley,  maize,  cotton, 
and  fefamum,  produce,  notwithftanding  the  imperfedlion  of 
the  culture,  twenty  and  twenty-five  for  one.  The  country 
of  Kaifaria  poffeffes  a foreft  of  oaks,  the  only  one  in  Syria. 
Safad  furnifhes  cottons,  which,  from  their  whitenefs,  are 
held  in  as  high  eftimation  as  thofe  of  Cyprus.  The  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  Sour  produce  as  good  tobacco  as  that 
of  Latakia,  and  in  a part  of  them  is  made  a perfume  of 
cloves,  which  is  referved  exclufively  for  the  ufe  of  the  fultan 
and  his  women. 

The  country  of  the  Drufes  abounds  in  wines  and  filks  : 
in  flrort,  from  the  fituation  of  the  coail,  and  the  number  of 
its  creeks,  this  pachalic  neceffarily  becomes  the  emporium  of 
Damafcus  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  Syria. 

The  pacha  enjoys  all  the  privileges,  and  receives  all  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  : he  is  defpotic  governor,  and  far- 
mer general.  He  remits  to  the  Porte  annually  the  fixed 


fum  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  purfes  ; but  he,  as  well  as 
the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  is  obliged  to  furnifh  the  djerde , or  pro- 
vifions,  for  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  His  expences  for  this  ar- 
ticle are  eilimatea  likewife  at  feven  hundred  and  fifty  purfes, 
in  rice,  corn,  barley,  &c. 

The  time  limited  for  his  government  is  a year,  but  this  is 
frequently  prolonged.  His  revenues  are,  the  Miri  ; the  farms 
of  the  tributaries,  as  the  Drufes,  the  Motoualis,  and  fome 
Arab  tribes  ; the  numerous  fees  from  fucceffions  and  extor- 
tions ; and  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  on  the  exports,  im- 
ports, and  the  conveyance  of  merchandize ; which  article 
alone  amounted  to  one  thoufand  purfes  (above  fifty  thoufand 
pounds),  when  Djezzar  farmed  all  the  harbours  and  creeks 
in  1784.  This  pacha  likewife,  as  is  ufual  with  the  Turkifh 
governors  in  Afia,  cultivates  lands  on  his  own  account,  en- 
ters into  partnerfhip  with  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  lends  out  money  for  filtered:  to  hufbandmen  and  traders. 
The  total  from  thefe  various  emoluments  is  eilimated  at 
between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  French  money,  (about 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.)  If  we  compare  with 
this  his  tribute,  which,  with  the  fupply  of  the  caravan, 
amounts  only  to  fifteen  hundred  purfes,  or  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  livres,  (feventy- 
eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, ) we 
muff  be  affonifhed  that  the  Porte  allows  him  fuch  enormous 
profits ; but  this  alfo  is  a part  of  the  policy  of  the  divan. 
The  tribute  once  fettled  never  varies  ; only,  if  the  pacha 
becomes  rich,  he  is  fqueezed  by  extraordinary  demands.  He 
is  often  left  to  accumulate  in  peace  ; but  when  he  has  once 
amaffed  great  wealth,  fome  expedient  is  always  contrived  to 
bring  to  Conflantinople  his  coffers  or  his  head.  This  pacha 
maintains  a greater  number  of  foldiers,  and  in  better  condi- 
tion, than  any  other  pacha,  and  takes  care  to  enrol  none 
but  thofe  of  his  own  country  ; that  is  to  fay,  Bofhnaks  and 
Arnauts : their  number  is  about  nine  hundred  horfemen. 
Added  to  thefe,  he  has  nine  thoufand  Mograbian  infantry. 
The  gates  of  his  frontier  towns  have  regular  guards,  which 
is  ufual  in  the  reft  of  Syria. 

By  lea,  he  has  one  frigate,  two  galiots,  and  a xebec, 
which  he  has  lately  taken  from  the  Maltefe.  By  thefe  pre- 
cautions, apparently  intended  to  fecure  him  from  foreign 
enemies,  he  has  put  himfelf  on  his  guard  againtt  the  llrata- 
gems  of  the  divan.  But  his  power  was  of  no  long  du- 
ration. 

Saide,  a town  of  the  fore-mentioned  pachalic,  and  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  pacha.  This  is  the  ruinous  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sidon,  the  name  of  which  Hill  fubfiils 
in  a fmall  village,  about  half  a league  from  Saide.  Saide, 
or  Seide,  like  all  the  Turkilh  towns,  is  ill-built,  dirty,  and 
full  of  ruins.  Its  length  along  the  fea-fhore  is  about  fix 
hundred  paces,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty.  On 
the  fouth  fide,  on  a Imajl  eminence,  is  a fort  built  by  Deg- 
nizla.  From  hence  we  have  a view  of  the  lea,  the  city,  and 
the  country  : but  a few  cannon  would  eafily  dellroy  this 
whole  work,  which  is  only  a large  tower  of  a fmgle  ftory, 
already  half  in  ruins.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town, 
that  is,  to  the  north-well,  is  the  callle,  which  is  built  in  the 
fea  itfelf,  eighty  paces  from  the  main  land,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  arches.  To  the  weft  of  this  caftle  is  a fhoal  fifteen 
feet  high  above  the  fea,  and  about  two  hundred  paces  long. 
The  fpace  between  this  fhoal  and  the  callle  forms  the  road, 
but  veffels  are  not  fafe  there  in  bad  weather.  The  fhoal, 
which  extends  along  the  town,  has  a bafon  inclofed  by  a 
decayed  pier.  This  was  the  ancient  port,  but  it  is  fo 
choaked  up  by  fands,  that  boats  only  can  enter  its  mouth, 
near  the  caftle.  Fakr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufes,  who  built 
the  caftle,  deftroyed  all  thefe  little  ports,  from  Bairout  to 
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Acre,  by  finking  boats  and  Hones  to  prevent  the  Turkilh 
Ihips  from  entering  them.  The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  were 
cleared  out,  might  contain  twenty  or  twenty-five  fmall  vef- 
fels.  On  the  fide  of  the  fea,  the  town  is  abfolutely  without 
any  wall ; and  that  which  inclofes  it  on  the  land  fide  is  no 
better  than  a prifon  wall.  The  caftle,  ftyled  of  St.  Louis, 
which  from  an  adjacent  height  on  the  S.  commands  the  city, 
Hill  remains.  One  gate,  fronting  to  the  N.E.  is  preferved  ; 
but  the  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Fakr-el-din,in  the  Italian 
manner,  is  in  ruins.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix 
cannon,  and  thefe  are  without  carriages  or  gunners.  The 
garrifon  fcarcely  amounts  to  one  hundred  men.  The  water 
they  have  comes  from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open  canals, 
from  which  it  is  fetched  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve 
alfo  to  water  the  orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon-trees. 
This  is  a larger  town  than  Acre  ; its  fituation  is  good,  and 
the  air  falubrious.  Here  are  many  Chriftians  and  fome 
Jews  ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  eilimated  by  Volney 
at  about  5000.  But  by  the  earthquake  in  1785,  and  the 
plague  which  fucceeded  it,  the  place  was  almolt  depopulated. 
A large  teflellated  pavement  of  variegated  marble,  repre- 
fenting  a horfe,  feltoons,  and  tolerably  perfeft  in  fome 
parts  for  ten  feet  in  length,  remains,  clofe  to  the  fea,  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  which  fhews  that  the  fea 
encroaches  on  the  land.  Many  ancient  granite  columns  are 
wrought  into  the  walls,  and  fome  ltand  as  polls  on  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  fort.  Near  the  gate  of  the  city 
is  a fmall  fquare  building,  which  contains  the  tombs  of 
fuch  of  the  emirs  of  the  Drufes  as  died  when  Saide  was 
in  their  poffeffion.  The  town  is  furrounded  with  gardens, 
in  which  grow  a number  of  mulberry  trees ; filk  being 
the  chief  commodity.  The  rent  of  houfes,  and  the  mode 
of  living,  are  cheaper  than  at  Acre,  though  the  town  is 
larger,  and  the  government  more  mild  and  regular  : fo  that 
llrangers  are  not  liable  to  infult.  The  trade  of  this  place 
was  formerly  confiderable,  as  it  was  the  chief  emporium  of 
Damafcus  and  the  interior  country.  The  French  had  a con- 
ful  here,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes.  They  exported 
filks,  and  particularly  raw  and  fpun  cottons,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  is  the  principal  art  of  the  inhabitants.  N. 
lat.  330  25b  E.  long.  38°  14b  Volney’s  Travels,  and 
Browne’s  Travels. 

SAIDNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Lahore; 
25  miles  E.  of  Gujurat. 

SAIENTZKA,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Culm. 

SAIGA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  antelope,  the  charadlers 
of  which  are,  that  the  horns  are  pale  and  almolt  tranfparent, 
dillant  at  the  bafes,  and  bent  in  form  of  a lyre,  having  each 
three  curvatures  ; the  nofe  very  cartilaginous,  much  arched, 
thick,  and  feeming  to  be  truncated  at  the  end.  This 
is  the  Scythian  antelope  of  feveral  writers,  the  Tartarian 
goat,  the  beardlefs  ibex,  the  colus  or  the  fuhac  of  other 
writers.  It  inhabits  Poland,  Moldavia,  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  Caucafus,  about  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas, 
near  lake  Aral,  in  the  Altaic  chain,  and  generally  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Irtifch,  not  farther  north  than  about 
the  55th  degree  of  latitude.  The  animals  of  this  fpe- 
cies dwell  moftly  in  open  defarts,  abounding  with  fait 
fprings,  and  feed  much  on  faline,  acrid,  and  aromatic  vegeta- 
bles. In  autumn  they  colledl  in  large  herds,  and  migrate 
regularly  into  the  fouthern  defarts  ; in  fpring  they  return 
northwards,  and  feparate  into  fmaller  divifions.  They  are 
very  (hy  and  timid,  very  fwift,  but  foon  fatigued  ; their 
voice  refembles  the  bleating  of  Iheep  ; their  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  quick,  fo  that  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  approach  them 
againft  the  wind  ; and  when  feeding  or  refting,  the  herd  is 
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guarded  by  fentinels  ; in  fummer  their  fight  is  weak.  When 
taken  young  they  are  eafily  tamed,  and  are  very  docile  ; but 
the  old  ones  are  fo  obftinate,  that  when  taken,  they  refufe 
nourifhment.  The  faiga  is  about  the  fize  of  a fallow  deer, 
being  about  four  feet  long,  having  fix  fore-teeth  in  each 
jaw.  The  fur  in  fummer  is  very  fhort,  of  a grey  colour, 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  darker  on  the  legs  below  the  knees  ; 
the  fpace  about  the  cheeks  is  whitilh  ; the  forehead  and 
crowrt  of  the  head  hoary,  and  covered  with  long  hairs  ; the 
under  fide  of  the  neck  and  body  white,  the  knees  having 
bulhes  or  tufts  of  hair.  The  tail  four  inches  long,  naked 
below,  covered  above  with  upright  hairs,  and  tufted  at  the 
end  : in  winter,  the  fur  becomes  long,  rough  and  hoary  ; 
the  head  is  large,  the  horns  eleven  inches  long,  and  in  a 
great  part  of  their  length  furrounded  with  rings,  but  the 
extremities  fmooth.  The  female  has  no  horns,  and  her  fur  is 
fofter  than  that  of  the  male  : the  rutting  feafon  is  in  No- 
vember, when  the  males  will  fight  boldly  in  defence  of  their 
mates  ; and  before  the  middle  of  May,  the  females  produce 
moltly  one  at  a birth.  Thefe  animals  are  hunted  with  guns, 
dogs,  and  even  eagles,  for  the  fake  of  their  horns  and 
fkins  : the  flefii  is  fcarcely  eatable,  till  it  becomes  cold  after 
being  drell'ed,  owing  to  a rank  or  balfamictaile,  acquired  from 
the  nature  of  their  food.  Sometimes  this  animal  is  found 
with  three  horns,  and  rarely  with  only  one.  The  horns  are 
very  various,  but  may  be  always  diftinguilhed  by  their  pale 
colour  and  femi-tranfparency  ; molt  other  antelopes  having 
black  opaque  horns. 

SAIGAPULLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  circar  of  Cuddapa  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Gandi- 
cotta. 

SAIGATKA,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Ofa. 

SAIGNE-LEGIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltridt  of  Porentruy.  The  place  contains  2032,  and 
the  canton  12,191  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  272|kilio- 
metres,  in  31  communes. 

SAIGNER,  in  Fortification , a French  term,  fignifying 
to  empty  or  drain. 

Hence  faigner  la  fojfie  is  to  empty  or  drain  the  water  out 
of  the  moat,  by  conveyances  under  ground  ; that  it  may  be 
palled  over  the  more  eafily  ; by  laying  hurdles  of  rulhes  on 
the  mud  remaining. 

SAIGNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Mauriac  ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  it.  The  canton 
has  9235  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  192^  kiliometres,  in 
12  communes. 

SAIGNON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  two  miles  E.S.E.  of  Apt ; cele- 
brated for  its  wine. 

SAI-ID,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
8 miles  E.  of  Beit-el-Fakih. 

S A.IL,  an  alfemblageof  feveral  breadths  of  canvas  fewed 
together,  and  extended  on  or  between  the  malls,  to  receive  the 
wind,  and  force  the  velfels  through  the  water.  See  Sai  J - 
Making. 

Although  the  form  of  fails  is  extremely  different,  they  are 
either  quadrilateral  or  triangular.  In  all  quadrangular  fails, 
the  upper  edge  is  called  the  head  ; the  fides  or  Ikirts  are 
called  leeches  ; and  the  bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the 
foot.  If  the  head  is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  lower 
corners  are  denominated  clues,  and  the  upper  corners  earing s. 
Such  are  the  courfes,  or  lower  fails,  except  the  mizen-eourfe, 
the  topfails,  which  are  next  in  order  above  the  courfes,  and 
the  topgallant-fails,  which  are  expanded  above  the  topfails, 
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and  the  royals  above  them.  Thefe  are  all  fpread  at  the  head 
to  their  refpedtive  yards.  The  itudding-fails  are  extended  by 
yards  and  booms.  Quadrangular  fails  have  their  heads  not 
parallel  to  the  foot,  as  the  mizen-courfe,  driver,  and  boom- 
main-fails.  The  inner  corner  at  the  head  is  called  the  nock, 
the  outer  the  peek  : the  inner  corner  at  the  foot  is  termed  tire 
tack,  and  the  outer  the  clue.  The  head  is  fpread  by  a gaff, 
and  the  fore-leech  is  bent  to  the  malt  by  hoops,  or  lacings. 

Triangular  fails  are  the  ftay fails,  and  the  jib  ; they  are 
extended  upon  the  Hays  between  the  malts  with  hanks.  The 
upper  corner  is  called  the  head,  the  foremolt  corner  the 
tack,  and  the  after  corner  the  clue.  When  fpread  to  a yard 
they  are  called  latteen-fails,  and  if  to  a malt,  fhoulder-of- 
mutton  fails  ; in  all  which  cafes  the  foremolt  leech  or  edge  is 
attached  to  its  refpedtive  ftay,  yard,  or  malt,  throughout 
its  whole  length. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  malt,  yard,  boom,  or 
ftay,  upon  which  they  are  extended  or  bent : thus,  the  princi- 
pal fail  extended  upon  the  main-malt,  is  called  the  main- 
fail,  or  main-courfe,  I,  Plate  IV.  Rigging  Jig.  2.  That 
upon  the  main-topmalt  is  termed  the  main-topfail,  2 : that 
upon  the  main-topgallant  malt  is  named  the  main-topgallant 
fail,  3 : and  the  main-topgallant  royal,  4,  is  fo  called  from 
its  being  fpread  athwart  the  head  of  the  main-topgallant 
malt.  The  fore-fail,  or  fore-courfe,  5,  is  fo  denominated 
from  the  fore-malt ; the  fore-topfail,  6,  from  the  fore-top- 
malt  ; the  fore-topgallant  fail,  7,  from  the  fore-topgallant 
malt;  and  the  fore-topgallant  royal,  8,  from  its  being  fpread 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-topgallant  malt.  The  mizen- 
courfe,  9,  from  the  mizen-malt ; the  mizen-topfail,  10, 
from  the  mizen-topmalt ; the  mizen-topgallacit  fail,  11,  from 
the  mizen-topgallant  malt ; and  the  mizen-topgallant  royal, 
12,  from  its  being  fpread  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mizen- 
topgallant  malt.  The  main-ltayfail  [Jg.  1 .)  from  the  main- 
Itayfail-ltay ; the  main-topmaft-ftayfail,  2,  from  the  main- 
topmalt -preventer-ftay;  the  middle  itay fail,  3,  from  the  middle 
ftayfail-ltay  ; and  the  main-topgallant-ftayfail,  4,  from  the 
main-topgallant-ltayfail-ltay.  Thefe  ltayfails  are  between  the 
main  and  fore -malts.  The  ltayfails  before  the  fore-maft  are, 
the  fore-ltayfail,  5,  the  fore-topmaft-itayfail,  6,  and  jib,  7. 
Ealt  India  Ihips  have  two  jibs.  The  ltayfails  between  the 
main  and  mizen-malts  are,  the  mizen-ltayfail,  8,  the  mizen- 
topmalt-ltaylail,  9,  and  fometimes  a mizen-topgallant-ftay- 
fail,  10,  above  the  latter.  The  fails  under  the  bowfprit  are, 
the  fprit-fail,  or  courfe,  1 3,  and  that  under  the  jib-boom  the 
fprit-topfail,  14.  The  driver  or  fpanker-fail,  11,  [Jg.  1.) 
is  hoilted  abaft  the  mizen-malt.  The  Itudding-fails,  being 
extended  beyond  the  different  yards  of  the  main  and  fore-malts, 
are  likewife  na-med  according  to  their  ftations.  Thofe  to 
the  fore-mall  are,  the  fore-lower-ltudding-fail,  15,  {fig.  2.) 
fore-topmalt-ltudding-fail,  16,  fore-topgallant-ftudding-fail, 

1 7.  Thofe  to  the  main-malt  are,  the  lower  main-itudding-fail, 

18,  main-topmalt-ftudding-fail,  19,  and  main-topgallant- 
ftudding-fail,  20.  Thefe  are  the  fails  generally  ufed  to  veffels 
of  three  malts. 

The  fails  of  a velfel  of  two  malts  are,  in  a fnow,  fimilar 
to  thofe  on  the  fore  and  main-malts  of  a Ihip,  except  the  fail 
called  a tryfail,  ufed  inllead  of  a mizen-courfe,  which  it  re- 
fembles : it  is  extended  towards  the  item,  and  is  fattened 
by  hoops  round  a fmall  malt,  called  a tryfail-malt,  fixed  near 
the  aft-fide  of  the  main-malt. 

The  fails  of  a brig  with  two  malts  are  alfo  fimilar  to  thofe 
on  the  main  and  fore-malls  of  a Ihip,  excepting  the  main- 
fail,  which  is  fet  in  the  plane  of  her  keel,  and  is  extended 
by  a gaff  at  the  head,  and  a boom  on  the  foot ; the  fore -leech 
being  faftened  by  hoops  round  the  main-malt. 


Veffels  with  one  mall,  as  (loops,  cutters,  fmacks,  hoys, 
&c.  have  a main-fail  abaft  the  malt,  as  the  brigs ; before  the 
malt  they  have  a fquare-fail,  or  crofs-jack,  and  above  the 
crofs-jack,  a fmall  fail  called  a fave-all-topfail ; above  that 
a topfail,  which,  on  account  of  the  hollow  at  the  foot  to 
clear  the  itay,  is  called  a fwallow-tailed-topfail,  and  above  it 
is  the  topgallant-fail.  Some  large  Hoops  have  a royal  above 
the  topgallant-fail,  and  Itudding-fails  fet  beyond  the  leeches 
of  the  fquare-fail.  Before  the  malt  is  a fore-fail,  a jib,  and 
a flying-jib.  Abaft  the  after- leech  of  the  main-fail,  in  calm 
weather,  is  hoilted  a ring-tail-fail ; over  the  head  of  the 
main-fail  a gaff-topfail ; and  over  the  Hern,  under  the  boom, 
a water-fail. 

There  is  an  additional  part  added  occafionally  to  the  foot 
of  fome  fails,  called  a bonnet  : it  is  laced  to  the  foot  of  the 
fore -fail,  tryfail,  and  llorm  main-fails,  of  fome  veffels  with 
one  malt,  in  moderate  winds.  It  is  made  to  correfpond 
with  the  foot  of  the  fail  it  is  intended  for,  and  has  latchings 
in  the  upper  part,  by  which  it  fallens  through  holes,  made  for 
that  purpofe  along  the  foot  of  the  above  fails. 

Boats. — Some  have  a mam-fail,  fore -fail,  and  jib,  as  Hoops ; 
others  have  lug-fails.  Some  have  fprit-fails,  others  latteen  or 
fettee-fails,  according  to  their  various  ufes,  the  fancy  of  their 
owners,  or  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Sail  is  alfo  a name  applied  to  any  veffel.  beheld  at  a dif- 
tance  under  fail. 

To  fet  fail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon  their 
refpedtive  yards  and  Hays,  in  order  to  begin  the  adtion  of 
failing,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the  braces,  Iheets, 
& c.  See  Rigging  and  Bending  the  Sails,  under  the  article 
Rigging. 

Tomahe  fail,  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity  of  fail,  fo 
as  to  increafe  the  flfip’s  velocity. 

To  Jjorten  fail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the  fails 
with  an  intention  to  diminifh  the  Ihip’s  velocity. 

To  Jrile  fail,  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  is  particularly 
ufed  in  fainting,  or  doing  homage  to  a fuperior  force,  or  to 
one  whom  the  law  of  nations  acknowledges  as  fuperior  in 
certain  feas.  Thus,  all  foreign  veffels  ftrike  to  an  Englilh 
Ihip  of  war  in  the  Britiff  feas.  See  Salute. 

Sail -Making.  By  adt  of  parliament  for  encouraging  the 
ufe  and  confumption  of  the  manufadture  of  Britifh  fail-cloth, 
every  fhip  or  veffel  which  lhall  be  built  in  Great  Britain, 
and  every  fhip  or  veffel  which  lhall  be  built  in  any  of  his 
majelty’s  plantations  in  America,  lhall,  upon  her  firlt  fetting 
out  to  fea,  have  or  be  furnifhed  with  one  full  and  complete 
fuit  of  fails,  made  up  of  fail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  ; and  in  cafe  fuch  fhip  lhall  not,  on  her  firlt  fetting 
out,  be  fo  fitted  out  and  furnifhed,  that  then,  and  for  every 
fuch  negledt  and  default,  the  mailer  of  luch  Ihip  lhall  forfeit 
the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

It  is  likewife  enadted,  that  all  fail-cloth  made  in  Great 
Britain  lhall  be  manufactured  in  the  manner,  and  according 
to  the  directions  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  every  piece  or 
bolt  of  Britilh  fail-cloth,  that  lhall  be  twenty-four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-eight  yards  in  length,  lhall  weigh  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  weights  here  mentioned  : viz.  N°  I, 
44  pounds  each  bolt  ; N°  2,  41  ; N°  3,  38  ; N°  4,  35  ; 
N°  5,  32;  N°  6,  29;  N°  7,  24;  N°  8,  21;  N°  9,  18; 
and  N°  10,  15  pounds  each  bolt. 

And  in  cafe  any  piece  or  bolt  of  either  fuch  refpective 
numbers  or  forts  of  Britifh  fail-cloth  lhall  be  made  of  a dif- 
ferent breadth  or  length  than  before -mentioned,  fuch  piece 
or  bolt  of  Britilh  fail-cloth  lhall  be  increafed  or  diminilhed 
in  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  length  or 
breadth,  and  lhall  be  marked  or  ftamped  with  fuch  number 
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as  fhall  be  agreeable  to  the  weight ; and  the  warp  or  chain 
of  every  piece  or  bolt  of  the  firft  fix  numbers  of  fuch  Britiffi 
fail-cloth,  fhall  be  wholly  wrought  and  made  of  double  yarn, 
and  (hall  contain  in  every  piece  or  bolt  of  twenty-four  inches 
in  breadth,  at  leaft  560  double  threads  of  yarn  ; and  in  every 
piece  of  fuch  fail-cloth,  that  fhall  be  thirty  inches  in  breadth, 
at  leaft  700  double  threads  of  yarn  ; and  in  every  bolt  of 
fuch  fail-cloth,  that  fhall  be  of  any  other  breadths  than  as 
aforefaid,  a certain  number  or  quantity  of  double  threads  of 
yarn,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  double  threads  of  yarn 
exprefTed  to  be  contained  in  the  breadth,  as  aforefaid  ; and 
the  warp  and  fhoot-yarn,  which  fhall  be  wrought  in  every 
piece  or  bolt  of  the  firft  four  numbers  of  fuch  fail-cloth, 
fhall  be  made  of  long  flax,  without  any  mixture  or  ffiort  or  bar 
flax;  or  of  long  flax,  of  Italian  hemp,  or  Braak  hemp  ; and 
all  the  flax  and  hemp  ufed  in  making  the  warp  and  fhoot- 
yarn  of  fuch  fail-cloth,  of  the  aforefaid  four  firft  numbers, 
fhall  be  of  a ftrong  ftaple,  frefh,  found,  and  good  in  its 
kind,  and  well  dreffed,  and  the  yarn  well  cleanfed,  even 
fpun,  and  well  twilled  ; and  all  the  fhoot-yarn  of  each  piece 
of  fail-cloth  of  the  four  firft  numbers,  fhall  be  full  as  ftrong 
as  the  warp-yarn,  and  clofe  ftruck  with  four  (hoots  of  treble 
threads  at  the  diftance  of  every  two  feet,  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  both  the  warp  and  fhoot-yarn  fhall  be  as  ftrong  as  the 
warp  and  fhoot-yarn  that  are  ufually  wrought  in  the  fail- cloth 
of  thofe  four  firft  numbers  that  are  made  for  and  ufed  in  his 
majefty’s  navy  ; and  no  flax -yarn  ufed  in  any  Britifh  fail- 
cloth  fhall  be  whitened  with  lime,  on  forfeiture  of  fixpence 
per  yard,  for  every  yrard  that  (hall  be  fo  whitened,  made, 
fold,  or  worked  up  into  new  fails  in  Great  Britain,  any 
way  effentially  different,  lighter,  or  inferior  in  llrength 
and  goodnefs  to  any  of  the  aforefaid  dire&ions  or  reftric- 
tions. 

Every  fail-maker,  or  other  perfon  who  fhall  make  or  work 
up  fail-cloth  into  fails  or  tarpawlins,  fhall  caufe  this  adt,  or 
an  abftradt  thereof,  to  be  put  up  or  affixed,  there  to  conti- 
nue, in  fome  public  part  of  the  loft,  (hop,  or  workhoufe, 
where  his  faid  trade  is  carried  on,  or  his  workmen  employed, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  (hillings. 

The  feveral  a£ls  relative  to  fail-cloth  and  fail-making  are 
the  adtof  the  7 & 8 W.  III.  c.  10.  § 14.  9 & 10  W.  III. 
c.  41.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  37.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  33  Geo.  III. 

c.  49. 

The  Firjl  Proce/s  in  Sail-making 

Is  the  cutting  out  the  various  fails  cloth  by  cloth,  the 
width  being  governed  by  the  length  of  the  yard,  gaff,  boom, 
or  flay,  to  which  they  bend  ; the  depth  by  the  height  of  the 
mall.  The  width  and  depth  being  given,  find  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  requires,  allowing  for  feams,  flack-cloth 
for  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  and  tabling  on  the  leeches  ; 
and  in  the  depth  allow  for  tabling  on  the  head  and  foot. 
For  fails  cut  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  with  gores  only 
on  the  leeches,  as  fome  topfails,  &c.  the  cloths  on  the  head, 
between  the  leeches,  are  cut  fquare  to  the  depth  ; and  the 
gores  on  the  leeches  are  found  by  dividing  the  depth  of  the 
fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,  which  gives  the  length 
of  each  gore.  The  gore  is  fet  down  from  a fquare  with  the 
oppofite  felvage,  and,  the  canvas  being  cut  diagonally,  the 
longeft  gored  fide  of  one  cloth  makes  the  fhorteil  fide  of  the 
next ; confequently,  the  firft  gore  being  known,  the  reft  are 
cut'by  it. 

For  the  length  of  gores  correfponding  to  the  depth  on  the 
felvage,  confult  the  following  table,  which  (hews  the  length  of 
any  gore  by  its  depth,  from  one  inch  to  fix  feet  in  depth  on 
the  felvage  of  canvas  twenty-four  inches  wide. 
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In  the  leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  upper  gores  are 
longer  than  the  lower  ones  ; and  in  fails  cut  with  a roach- 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones.  This 
can  only  be  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  the  fail-maker, 
and  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not 
exceed  the  depth  of  the  leech. 

Sails  gored  with  a fweep  on  the  head  or  foot,  or  on 
both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  marked  on  the  felvage 
from  the  fquare  of  the  given  depth  on  each  cloth,  and  are 
cut  out  as  above  ; the  longeft  felvage  of  one  ferving  to  mea- 
fure  the  (horteft  felvage  of  the  next,  beginning  with  the 
firft  gored  cloth  next  the  middle  in  fome  fails,  and  the  firit 
cloth  next  the  mafl -leech  in  others. 

For  thofe  gores  that  are  irregular,  andlikewife  the  hollow 
leeches  of  topfails,  & c.  no  itridt  rule  can  be  given  ; but  by- 
drawing  on  paper  the  gored  fide  of  the  fail,  and  delineating 
the  breadth  of  every  cloth  by  a convenient  fcale  of  equal 
parts  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or,  what  would  be  better,  laying- 
off  the  full  fize  of  the  fail  on  the  loft-floor,  the  length  of 
every  gore  may  be  found  with  precifion. 

In  the  royal  navy,  mizen-topfails  are  cut  with  three-quar- 
ters of  a yard  hollow  in  the  foot ; but,  in  the  merchant 
fervice,  top  and  topgallant-fails  are  cut  with  more  or  lefs 
hollow  in  the  foot.  Flying  jibs  are  cut  with  a roach-curve 
on  the  ftay,  and  a three-inch  gore  in  each  cloth,  fhortening 
from  the  tack  to  the  clue. 

I.ovver  ftudding-fails  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and 
toprnall  and  topgallant-maft-ftudding-fails  with  goring 
leeches. 

For  the  cutting  of  all  other  fails,  we  refer  to  the  particu- 
lar defeription  of  each  fail,  which  follows. 

Tailings  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a proportionable  breadth 
to  the  fize  of  the  fail.  Thofe  for  the  heads  of  main  and 
fore-courfes  to  be  from  4 to  6 inches  wide  ; for  fprit-courfes 
and  mizens,  drivers,  and  other  boom-fails,  3 to  4 inches  wide  5 
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for  top-fails,  3 to  4^  inches  ; topgallant  and  fprit-topfails, 
3 inches  ; royal  fails,  2|  inches  ; jib  and  other  day-fails, 
3 to  4^  inches,  on  the  ftay  or  hoid  ; and  for  dudding-fails, 
3 to  4 inches  on  the  head. 

Tablings  on  the  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and  fore-courfes 
to  be  from  3 to  5 inches  broad  ; fprit-courfe  and  topfails, 
3 inches;  topgallant  and  fprit-topfails,  2^  inches  ; royals, 

2 inches ; fore-leeches  of  mizen,  driver,  and  other  boom-fails, 
3I  to  4 inches ; after-leech,  3 inches ; and  on  the  foot,  2 to 

3 inches. 

Tablings  on  the  after-leech  of  jibs  and  other  dayfails  to 
be  from  2 to  3 inches  broad ; and  on  the  foot,  2 to  2^  inches  ; 
on  dudding-fail-leeches,  i \ to  2^  inches  ; and  on  the  foot, 
from  1 to  2 inches. 

The  length  of  reef  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by  the 
width  of  the  fail  at  their  refpe&ive  places  : the  leech-linings, 
buntline-cloths,  top-linings,  mad-cloths,  and  corner-pieces, 
are  cut  agreeable  to  the  depth  of  the  fail.  Each  cloth,  and 
every  article  when  cut,  (hould  be  properly  marked  with  char- 
coal, to  prevent  confufion  or  miftake. 

Reef-bands. — Main  and  fore-courfes  have  two  reef-bands  ; 
the  upper  one  is  one-fixth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the 
head,  and  the  lower  band  (hould  be  the  fame  didance  from  the 
upper  one,  the  ends  going  four  inches  under  the  leech-linings. 
The  breadth  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  canvas. 

Main' and  fore -topfails  have  four  reef-bands,  or  three  at 
lead,  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech-linings ; the  upper 
one  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head. 
They  are  the  fame  didance  afunder  in  the  royal  navy, 
but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice.  Mizen-topfails  of  50-gun 
fhips,  and  upwards,  have  three  reefs  ; the  upper  one  is  one- 
eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  reefs 
are  the  fame  didance  afunder.  Mizen-topfails  of  leffer  (hips 
have  two  reefs  one-feventh  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the 
head,  and  the  fame  didance  afunder.  The  reef-bands  have 
each  half  a breadth  of  canvas.  Main  and  main-top-dud- 
ding-fails  have  each  one  reef,  at  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of 
the  fail  from  the  head. 

The  middle  band  is  made  of  one  breadth  of  canvas  of  the 
fame  number  as  the  top-linings,  and  is  put  on  half  way  be- 
tween the  lower  reef  and  the  foot. 

Linings. — Main  and  fore-courfes  are  lined  on  the  leeches, 
from  clue  to  earing,  with  one  cloth.  Main,  fore,  and  mizen- 
topfails,  have  leech-linings  made  of  one  breadth  of  cloth,  fo 
cut  as  to  be  half  a cloth  broad  at  the  head,  and  a cloth 
and  a half  broad  at  the  foot  ; the  cloth  to  be  cut  from 
half  its  breadth  at  one  end,  fo  as  to  taper  to  a point  at  the 
other. 

Mizens  are  lined  with  one  breadth  of  cloth  from  the  clue 
five  yards  up  the  leech  ; they  have  alio  a nock-piece,  and  a 
peek-piece,  one  cut  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  each  contains 
one  yard. 

The  mad-lining  is  of  two  cloths,  and  extends  from  the 
foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef,  to  receive  the  beat  or  chafe 
of  the  mall. 

The  top-lining  of  top-fails  is  of  canvas  N°  6 or  7.  The 
other  linings  of  this  and  all  other  fails  (hould  be  of  the  fame 
quality  as  the  fails  to  which  they  belong. 

Lower  Hay  fails,  forc-top  and  main-top-dayfails,  and  (lying 
jibs,  have  clue-pieces  two  yards  long. 

Square  tack-flayfails  have  half  a breadth  of  cloth  at  the 
fore-part ; with  a clue-piece  containing  two  yards,  and  a 
peek-piece  containing  one  yard. 

Buntline-Cloths. — Main  and  fore-courfes  have  four  bunt- 
line-cloths, and  all  topfails  two  buntline-cloths,  from  the  foot 
to  the  middle  band,  of  one  breadth  of  canvas. 

Sails  to  have  bonnets  are  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
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fail,  bonnet  included,  allowing  enough  for  the  tablings 
on  the  foot  of  the  fail,  and  head  and  foot  of  the  bonnet. 
The  bonnet  is  cut  off  after  the  fail  is  fewed  together.  If  a 
drabbler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  the  cutting  out  the 
fame,  as  in  the  bonnet. 

The  Second  Procefs  in  Sail-making 

Is  the  fewing  of  the  various  parts  of  a fail  together  ; and, 
firit,  the 

Seams. — Sails  have  a double  flat  feam,  and  (hould  be  fewed 
with  the  bed  Englifh-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  360 
fathoms  to  the  pound,  and  to  have  from  108  to  116  ditches 
in  every  yard  in  length. 

The  twine  for  fewing  main,  fore,  mizen,  and  fprit-courfes, 
topfails,  and  dayfails,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  waxed  by  hand 
with  genuine  bees-wax,  mixed  with  one-fixth  part  of  clear 
turpentine  ; and  for  frnall  fails,  in  a mixture  made  of  bees- 
wax 41b.,  hog’s-lard  5 lb.,  and  clear  turpentine  1 lb.  In 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  twine  is  dipped  in  tar,  foftened 
with  a proper  proportion  of  oil. 

The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other 
fails  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow  ; viz.  courfes  and 
topfails,  for  50-gun  fhips  and  upwards,  ii  inch  ; thofe  under 
50  guns,  1^  inch,  at  head  and  foot  ; all  other  fails,  one 
inch  at  head  and  foot. 

In  the  merchant  fervice,  feams  are  fometimes  Vnade  broader 
at  the  foot  than  at  the  head,  being  dronger. 

Broad  feams  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes  in 
the  royal  navy,  but  goring  leeches  are  adopted  in  lieu  of 
them. 

Driver  boom-main-fails,  and  the  fails  of  (loops,  generally 
have  the  feams  broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head. 

It  is  the  erroneus  practice  of  fome  fail-makers  not  to  few 
the  feams  any  farther  than  where  the  edge  is  creafed  down 
for  the  tabling  ; but  all  fails  (hould  be  fewed  quite  home  to 
the  end,  and,  when  finifiied,  fhould  be  well  rubbed  down 
with  a rubber. 

The  feams  of  courfes  and  topfails  are  duck  or  ditched  up, 
in  the  middle  of  the  feams  along  the  whole  length,  with 
double  feaming- twine ; and  have  from  68  to  72  ditches  in  a 
yard.  In  the  merchant  fervice,  it  is  common  to  dick  the 
feams  with  two  rows  of  ditches  when  the  fail  is  half  worn, 
as  they  will  then  lad  till  the  fail  is  worn  out. 

Tailings  of  all  fails  to  be  fewed  at  the  edge,  with  68  to  72 
ditches  in  a yard. 

Reef -bands  are  each  in  breadth  one-third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  canvas  for  main  and  fore-courfes.  The  reef-bands  of 
main  and  fore-topfails  are  each  of  half  a breadth  of  canvas, 
put  on  double  ; the  fird  fide  is  duck  twice,-  and  the  lad 
turned  over,  fo  that  the  reef-holes  may  be  worked  upon  the 
double  part  of  the  band  ; the  ends  go  four  inches  under  the 
leech-linings,  which  are  feamed  over  the  reef-bands.  The 
reef-bands  of  topfails  go  over  the  linings  from  leech  to  leech, 
and  are  duck  with  68  to  72  ditches  in  a yard.  Reef-bands 
fhould  not  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewed  up,  a contrary 
practice  being  very  erroneous. 

Middle  bands  have  one  breadth  of  canvas,  and  are  fird 
folded  and  rubbed  down,  to  make  a creafe  at  one-third  of  the 
breadth  ; then  tabled  on  the  felvage,  and  duck  along  the 
creafe  ; then  turned  down,  and  tabled  and  duck  through  both 
the  double  and  (ingle  parts,  with  68  to  72  ditches  in  a yard. 
They  are  likewife  tabled  or  fewed  over  the  ends  of  the 
buntline-cloths  and  top-linings. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  middle  bands  (hould  not  be 
put  on  until  the  fail  is  half  worn. 

Linings. — All  linings  are  feamed  on,  and  are  duck,  or 
ditched,  in  the  middle,  with  68  to  72  ditches  in  a yard. 

Top- 
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Top-linings  and  maft-cloths  are  put  on  the  aftfide,  and  all 
other  linings  on  the  forefide,  of  fails. 

Holes . — Reef  and  head-holes  are  made  by  an  mftrument, 
called  a pegging-awl,  or  a ftabber,  and  are  fenced  round  by 
Hitching  the  edge  to  a fmall  grommet,  made  with  log  or 
other  line : when  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  well  flretched  or 
rounded  up  by  a pricker,  or  a marline-fpike. 

Sails  have  two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads  and  reefs 
of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other  fquare  fails ; one  hole  in  every 
yard  in  the  ftay  of  flying  jibs ; and  one  in  every  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  in  the  flays  of  fquare,  tack,  and  other 
llayfails. 

Reef  and  head-holes  of  large  fails  have  grommets  of  12- 
thread  line,  worked  round  with  18  to  21  flitches ; fmaller 
fails  have  grommets  of  9-thread  line,  with  16  to  18  flitches, 
or  as  many  as  fhall  cover  the  line  ; and  fmaller  holes  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  holes  for  marling  the  clues  of  fails,  and  the  top-bnms 
of  topfails,  have  grommets  of  log-line,  and  fhould  have  from 
9 to  1 1 flitches  : 1 2 holes  are  worked  in  each  cloth. 

Main-courfes  have  marline-holes  from  the  clue  to  the 
lower  bowline-cringle  up  the  leech ; and  from  the  clue  to 
the  firfl  buntline-cringle  on  the  foot.  Fore-courfes  have 
marline-holes  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  up  the 
leech,  and  from  the  clue  to  the  firfl  buntline-cringle  at  the 
foot.  Main  and  fore-topfails  have  marline-holes  three  feet 
each  way  from  the  clue,  and  at  the  tep-brims.  Spritfails, 
tnizen-topfails,  lower  ftayfails,  main  and  fore-top-flayfails, 
and  jibs,  have  marline-holes  two  feet  each  way  from  the 
clues.  All  other  fails  are  fewed  home  to  the  clues. 

Marline-holes  of  courfes  are  at  three-fourths  of  the  depth 
of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  from  the  rope,  and  thofe  of  top- 
fails  are  at  half  the  depth  of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  and 
top-brim  from  the  rope. 

Bonnets  have  a head-tabling,  to  which  a line  that  forms 
the  latchings  is  fewed  in  bights,  which  are  about  fix  inches 
afunder  ; the  leeches  and  foot  are  tabled,  &c.  fimilar  to  the 
foot  of  the  fail  the  bonnet  is  attached  to. 

The  Third  Procefs  in  Sail-making 
Is  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  &c. 

Bolt-ropes,  before  fewed,  fhould  be  floved  in  a Hove  by 
the  heat  of  a flue,  and  not  in  a baker’s  oven,  or  in  a ftove- 
tub  ; and  tarred  with  the  bell  Stockholm  tar ; to  be  fewed 
on  with  good  Englifh-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun 
200  fathoms  to  the  pound.  The  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is 
dipped  in  a compofition  made  with  bees-wax,  four  pounds  ; 
hog’s-lard,  five  pounds  ; and  clear  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 
and  in  the  merchant  ferviee,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil. 

Bolt-ropes  of  courfes,  top-fails,  and  all  other  fails,  fhould 
be  neatly  fewed  on  through  every  cunt-line  of  the  rope  ; 
and  to  avoid  llretching,  the  rope  mull  be  kept  tightly 
twilled  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken  that  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  flack  is  taken  in  : they  are  to  be  crofs- 
flitched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve  inches  in  length,  at 
every  feam,  and  in  the  middle  of  every  cloth  at  the  foot, 
with  three  crofs-flitches.  Four  crofs-flitches  fhould  be 
taken  at  all  beginnings  and  faflenings-off ; the  firfl  flitch 
given  twice,  and  the  lafl  three  times.  Small  fails  have 
two  crofs-flitches  at  every  feam,  and  three  at  every  faflen- 
ing-off. 

The  number  of  threads  required  in  the  royal  navy  for 
fewing  on  the  following  fized  bolt -ropes ; viz.  6-inch,  10  or- 
dinary and  2 extra;  5^  and  5^,  jo  ordinary  ; 5^  and  5-inch, 
8 ordinary  and  2 extra  ; 4^  and  4^,  8 ordinary  ; 4^  and 
4-inch,  6 ordinary  and  2 extra  ; 3^  and  3^,  6 ordinary  ; 
3^  and  3-inch,  4 ordinary  and  2 extra;  and  4 ordi- 
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nary;  and  2-inch,  2 ordinary  and  2 extra;  if,  i|,  i|, 
and  1 -inch,  2 threads  ordinary. 

Slack  allowed  in  fewing  on  Bolt-ropes. — On  main  and  fore- 
courfes  two  inches  flack-cloth  fhould  be  allowed  in  the 
head  and  foot,  and  one  inch  and  a half  on  the  leeches,  in 
every  yard  in  length. 

Mizen-courfes  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the 
fore-leech,  but  none  in  the  after-leech  or  foot. 

Spritfail-courfes  have  no  flack-cloth. 

Topfails  are  allowed  three  inches  flack  in  every  cloth 
in  the  foot,  and  one  inch  and  a half  in  every  yard  in  the 
leech,  and  two  inches  in  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top- 
brim. 

Topgallant-fails  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in 
the  foot,  and  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leech. 

Jibs  have  four  inches  flack  in  every  yard  on  the  flay,  one 
incji  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot,  and  none  on  the  leech. 

Stayfails  have  three  inches  flack  in  every  yard  on  the 
ftay,  one  inch  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  on  the 
leech. 

Studding-fails  have  one  inch  and  a half  flack  in  every 
yard  in  goring-leeches,  but  no  flack  on  fquare-leeches,  and 
one  inch  in  every  cloth  on  the  head  and  foot. 

The  clues  and  top-brims  fhould  be  wormed  while  the 
bolt-rope  is  fewing  on  the  fail,  and  before  both  parts  are 
confined. 

Clues. — Fourteen  turns  or  twills  of  the  llrands  in  the 
length  of  the  clue-rope  are  left  at  the  lower  corners  of  all 
fails  for  the  clues,  which  are  wormed  with  fizeable  fpun- 
yarn,  parcelled,  ferved,  marled,  and  feized.  The  clue-ropes 
of  main-courfes  extend,  and  are  marled,  from  the  clue  to 
the  lower  bowline-cringle  up  the  leech,  and  to  the  firfl 
buntline-cringle  on  the  foot ; on  fore-courfes  one-eighth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  up  the  leech,  and  to  the  firfl 
buntlinercringle  on  the  foot ; the  clue-ropes  of  main  and 
fore-topfails  extend  three  feet  each  way  on  the  leech  and 
foot  : and  fpritfails,  mizen-topfails,  lower  llayfails,  main 
and  fore-top-ilayfails,  and  jibs,  have  the  clue-rope  two 
feet  each  way  from  the  clue. 

Cringles Cringles  fhould  be  made  of  the  ftrands  of  new 

bolt-rope,  half  an  inch  fmaller  than  the  bolt-rope  on  the 
fail.  _ ‘ 

Earing-cringles  are  made  of  an  additional  length  (of 
fourteen  twifls  or  turns)  of  the  leech-rope  left  at  the  head 
of  the  fail,  which,  being  turned  back,  forms  the  cringle, 
by  fplicing  its  end  into  the  leech-rope  and  crofs-flitchmg 
the  whole  of  the  fplice  ; the  firfl  flitch  to  be  given  twice, 
and  the  laft  flitch  three  times. 

Splices  are  made  by  opening  the  ends  of  two  ropes,  and 
placing  the  ftrands  between  each  other  i openings  being 
made  in  the  untwifled  part  of  the  rope  neareft  the  end  with 
a marline-fpike,  the  llrands  are  thrufl  through  them  ; and 
the  large  ends  are  regularly  tapered  from  the  middle  by  cut- 
ting away  fome  of  the  yarns  every  time  they  are  thruft 
through.  The  fmall  ftrands,  as  thofe  of  the  foot  or  leech- 
rope,  are  fluck  twice  through  the  openings  made  in  the 
large  rope  ; and  the  large  ftrands  are  fluck  three  times 
through  the  leech  or  foot-rope.  The  middle  firand  of  the 
taper,  being  the  longeft,  is  fluck  in  lafl,  and  once  more 
than  the  others.  All  fplices  are  crofs-ftitched  as  far  as  they 
run. 

Reef  and  reef-tgckle  pendant-cringles  are  fluck  through 
holes  made  in  the  tablings,  and  the  lower  ends  are  put 
through  the  bolt-rope  once  more  than  the  upper  ends,  be- 
ing more  liable  to  be  drawn  out. 

The  openings  of  buntline  and  bowline-cringles  are  at  the 
diflance  of  four  turns  or  twills  of  the  ftrands  in  the  bolt- 

rop? 
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rope  afunder,  and  the  ends  are  firft  ftuck  in  an  opening, 
made  with  a marline-fpike,  under  two  ftrands  of  the  bolt- 
rope  ; then  palling  over  the  next,  they  are  ftuck  under  one 
ftrand;  and  again  palling  over  another,  they  are  finally 
ftuck  under  the  next.  The  ends  of  the  buntline-cringles, 
next  the  fervice  of  the  clues  of  courfes,  lliould  be  left  long 
enough  to  be  worked  under  the  fervice,  to  meet  or  reach 
the  ends  of  the  clue-rope.  • See  Plate  I.  Jig.  26. 

Rules  for  afcert  aining  the  Quantity  of  Canvas  contained  in  the 
different  Sails. 

Canvas  24  inches  wide  is  ufed  for  the  royal  navy,  and 
is  certainly  the  ftrongeft.  Various  widths  of  canvas  are 
ufed  in  the  merchant  fervice,  from  24  to  36  inches.  The 
following  rules  are  adapted  equally  to  all  widths,  although 
the  examples  are  calculated  for  canvas  24  inches  wide. 

Rule  1. — To  fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  in  main  and fore- 
courfes  ; topfai/s  ; topgallant  fails  ; royals  ; topmajl  and  topgallant- 
Jludding-fails. 

Add  the  number  of  cloths  in  the  head  and  foot,  and 
halve  the  produft,  to  make  it  fquare  ; then  multiply  by  the 
depth  of  the  middle  cloth  ; and  add  the  quantity  in  the 
linings,  bands  and  pieces,  and  the  quantity  in  the  foot- 
gores,  when  the  foot  is  cut  hollow. 

To  fnd  the  quantity  in  the  foot-gores. 

Add  together  the  number  of  inches  gored  in  each  cloth 
on  one  fide  of  the  fail,  and  multiply  the  produft  by  half 
the  number  of  gored  cloths,  and  divide  by  36,  to  bring  that 
into  yards. 

Rule  2. — To  fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  in  a mizen-csurfe. 

Add  the  depth  of  the  fore  and  after-leech  together,  and 
halve  the  produft  for  a medium  depth ; then  multiply  the 
medium  depth  by  the  number  of  cloths ; and  add  to  that 
the  additional  canvas  contained  in  the  linings,  bands,  pieces, 
and  foot-gores. 

To  fnd  the  quantity  in  the  foot-gores. 

The  number  of  cloths  in  the  fail  muft  be  multiplied  by 
the  additional  length,  that  the  fquare  cloth  in  the  middle 
is  more  than  thofe  at  the  tack  3nd  clue ; then,  the  gores 
to  the  tack  and  clue  being  fubtrafted,  the  remainder  is 
the  quantity  in  inches,  which  divided  by  36  gives  the  number 
of  yards. 

Rule  3. — To  fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  contained  in  fprit- 
fail-courjes  ; lower f adding fails  ; f oofs  fquare  fails , or  crofs- 
jack  ; and f oof’s  water-fads . 


Multiply  the  number  of  cloths  by  the  ftiorteft  depth, 
add  the  quantity  in  the  bands  and  pieces,  and  the  quantity 
in  the  foot-gores,  when  the  foot  is  cut  hollow  ; by  Rule  1 . 

Rule  4. — To fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  contained  in  driver- 
boom-fails  ; brig's  main-fails  ; cutter's  main-fails  ; cutter's  try- 
fails  ; likewfejloop's  and fmack’s. 

Add  together  the  number  of  cloths  in  the  head  and  foot, 
and  halve  the  product  to  make  it  fquare ; add  together  the 
depth  of  the  fore  and  after-leeches,  and  halve-  that  fum  for 
a medium  depth  ; then  multiply  the  number  of  fquare  cloths 
by  the  medium  depth,  and  add  the  quantity  in  the  pieces 
and  foot-gores. 

To  fnd  the  quantity  in  the  foot -gores. 

Add  together  the  gores  from  the  tack  to  the  firft  fquare 
cloth  in  the  foot,  and  multiply  half  the  fum  by  the  num- 
ber of  cloths  in  the  foot ; then  (if  there  are  gores  to  the 
due)  add  together  the  gores  from  the  clue  to  the  firft 
fquare  cloth  in  the  foot,  and  multiply  half  the  fum 
by  the  number  of  cloths  gored  to  the  clue ; which  fub- 
t rafted  from  the  product  of  the  gores  to  the  tack,  gives 
the  anfwer. 

Rule  5. — To  fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  contained  in  jibs  ; 
main  and  foreffayfails  ; fore-topmaf -fay fails  ; f bop's,  fmack’s, 
and  boat's  fore-fads  and  latteen-fails . 

Multiply  half  the  number  of  cloths  by  the  depth  of  the 
leech,  and  add  the  quantity  in  the  bands,  pieces,  and  foot- 
gores,  if  any. 

To  fnd  the  quantity  in  the  foot-gores. 

Multiply  half  the  number  of  cloths  in  the  foot  by  the 
regular  gore  per  cloth,  and  that  produft  multiplied  by  the 
whole  number  of  cloths  in  the  foot  gives  the  anfwer  in 
inches,  which  divide  by  36,  to  bring  into  yards. 

Rule  6. — To  fnd  the  quantity  of  canvas  contained  in  mizen- 
fay  fails  ; main-topmaf -fay fails ; mizen-tnpmaf-fayfails  ; middle 
fay  fails  ; main-topgallant fay  fails  ; gaff-topfads  ; ringtail-fads 
fettee-fails  ; and  boat' s fpritfails. 

Add  the  depth  of  the  tack,  bunt,  or  fore-leech,  to  the 
depth  of  the  after-leech,  and  halve  them  for  a medium 
depth  : add  the  number  of  cloths  in  the  head  and  foot 
together,  (when  not  equal,)  and  halve  them,  to  reduce 
them  fquare ; then  multiply  the  number  of  fquared  cloths 
by  the  medium  depth,  and  add  to  that  the  additional  can® 
vas  contained  in  the  linings,  bands,  and  pieces. 
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Defcription  of  each  Sail. 


Main-course,  i.  Plate  IV.  Rigging,  fig.' 2. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head.  It  bends  at  the  head  to  the  main-yard,  and  extends  within  eighteen) 
inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms,  and  drops  to  clear  the  foot  from  the  boat  on  the  booms. 


Guns  ... 

no 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Main-faih 

A _ 

Sort  of 
Canvas. 

trig. 

Cutter. 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

N° 

48 

46 

48 

47 

40 

40 

39 

38 

31 

28 

27 

I2| 

24 

in  the  - - \ foot 

I 

5° 

48 

5° 

49 

42 

42 

4i 

40 

33 

3° 

29 

Hi 

34 

Depth  in  yards  - 

Hi 

14 

i6i 

16 

*3 

135 

Hi 

Hi 

11 

10 

95 

I H 

l 8f 

24 

18 

Yards  in  the  fail 

7IDi 

658 

w|CN 

00 

0 

00 

768 

533 

5535 

540 

S J6| 

352 

290 

266 

174 

609 

■ reef-bands 

I 

H 

i8f 

22 

20 

17 

17  . 

i6f 

16 

H 

12 

” i 

21 

27 

Peek-Piece. 

middle  band 

5 to  6 

30 

28I 

31 

3° 

26 

26 

2Si 

25 

20 

l8f 

Hi 

I 

2 

— — - leech-linings 

1 

3 3i 

3*i 

37 

3 Si 

281 

295 

29 

29 

245 

22f 

22 

8f 

18 

Clue-Piece. 

buntline-cloths 

1 

19 

l8f 

Hi 

23 

2I§ 

Hi 

Hi 

H 

H 

*35 

H 

5 

8 

■ ■ gores 

1 

i8| 

Hi 

Hi 

8 

9i 

8f 

H 

8 

9 

9 

35 

45 

Totals 

83°J 

769I 

coNt 

O 

Os 

889| 

630 

653? 

6365 

612  i 

43j5 

3651 

339 

213? 

709 

Maft-Leech. 

Indies. 

3 

3 

Bolt-rope  onfj^f  [ 
1 e " L leeches 

2-i 

63- 

2i 

Si 

21 

-*2 

6 

2i 

Si 

2 

5 

2 

44 

if 

4i 

If 

45 

*5 

4 

*5 

35 

ii 

35 

*5 

If 

ii 

i^ 

A4 

6 

5i 

6 

si 

5 

A 3 

44 

45 

45 

4 

35 

35 

If 

li 

A4 

Gores. — One  cloth  is  gored  on  each  leech  ; and  the  gore 
on  th z foot  is  of  one  inch  per  cloth,  beginning  at  two  cloths 
within  the  neareft  buntline-cringle,  and  increafing  to  the 
clues.  Sometimes,  in  merchant-Ihips,  two  cloths  are  gored 
on  the  leeches,  and  the  gore  on  the  foot  is  two  inches  per 
cloth. 

For  tablings , reef-bands , middle  bands,  and  buntline -cloths, 
confult  the  firft  procefs  in  fail-making;  and  fewing  them 
on,  the  fecond  procefs ; likewife  th z^feams,  reef,  and  head- 
holes. 

In  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  two  inches  of  flack-cloth 
should  be  taken  up  in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  foot,  and 
one  inch  and  a half  in  every  yard  in  the  leeches. 


Clues  are  made  with  clue-rope  two  inches  larger  than 
the  foot-rope,  for  fhips  of  50  guns  and  upwards ; and  one 
inch  and  a half  larger  for  (hips  under  50  guns  ; and  thofe 
in  merchant-fhips  are  in  proportion. 

Marline-holes  extend  from  the  clue  to  the  lower  bowline- 
criugle  on  the  leech  ; and  to  the  firft  buntline-cringle  at  the 
foot. 

Reef-cringles : one  is  made  on  the  leeches  at  the  end  of 
each  reef-band ; three  bowline-cringles  are  made  at  equal 
diftanees  between  the  lower  reef-cringle  and  the  clue  ; and 
buntline- cringles  are  made  on  the  foot-rope , one  at  the  end  of 
each  buntline-cloth. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  1. 
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Fore-course,  5.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

This  faii  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head.  It  bends  at  the  head  to  the  fore-yard,  and  extends  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms,  and  drops  to  clear  the  foot  of  the  main-ftay. 


Guns  .... 

Sort  of 

IXO 

98 

80 

74 

50  | 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  .... 

Canvas. 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

N° 

42 

40 

41 

40 

35 

35 

34 

33 

27 

25 

24 

19 

in  the  - - { foot 

1 to  2 

40 

38 

39 

38 

33 

34 

33 

32 

24 

24 

23 

18 

Depth  in  yards  - 

I2i 

nf 

*35 

*3 

"4 

n± 

1 1 

1 1 

9 

9 

8f 

7f 

Y ards  in  the  fail 

50  *f 

4485 

540 

5°7 

391 

39^f 

3«4 

357i 

2385 

IO^ 

22o| 

205! 

i3»f 

reef-bands 

1 to  2 

J7f 

16 

i7i 

17 

x3i 

*3f 

Hf 

135 

i of 

10 

7 

middle  band  - 

5 to  6,  7 

24| 

23 

245 

24i 

*15 

21h 

20 

i9f 

i5f 

155 

Hf 

nf 

leech-linings 

1 to  2 

27f 

26 

30 

29i 

24 

24f 

Hf 

24 

24 

20 

20 

I9f 

nf 

164 

— buntline-cloths 

I to  2 

1 6 

I5t 

l8f 

*7$ 

H 

14 

12 

12 

7! 

3f 

gores 

I to  2 

1 1 

1 of 

l°i 

IO 

6 

6 

5f 

5f 

Si 

5f 

5f 

Totals 

5 99 

540 

64°f 

6°5± 

47°f 

47  7f 

446f 

434f 

3°3f 

284! 

266I 

i84f 

Inches. 

f head 

2f 

2f 

2 

2 

if 

if 

if 

I* 

if 

if 

if 

if 

Bolt-rope  on  the<|  foot 

5f 

5i 

5 

5 

4f 

4f 

4 

4 

35 

3 

2f 

L leeches  - 

5f 

5i 

5 

5 

4f 

4f 

4 

4c 

35 

3 

2f 

2f 

Gores. — One  cloth  is  gored  on  each  leech , and  a gore  is  in  the  middle  of  the  leech,  and  the  lower  one  equally  diftant 
made  on  the  foot,  to  drop  the  clue  five  to  fix  inches  per  cloth,  from  the  upper  one  and  the  clue. 

beginning  at  two  cloths  within  the  neared  buntline-cringle,  Marline-holes  are  made  in  the  tabling,  from  the  clue  to 
and  increafing  to  the  clues.  Sometimes  two  cloths  are  the  neareft  buntline-cringle  on  the  foot,  and  one-eighth  of 
gored  on  each  leech  in  merchant-fliips.  the  depth  of  the  fail  up  the  leech.  They  are  turned  on  the 

This  fail  only  differs  from  the  former  in  the  buntline-  contrary  fide  to  the  roping,  in  fixing  the  fail. 
cringles  having  only  two  ; the  upper  bowline-cringle  is  made  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  r. 

Mizen-course,  9.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  2,  from  36  guns  and  upwards ; N°  3,  to  24  guns ; and  to  16  guns 
N°  4.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  gaff,  and  extends  within  nine  inches  of  the  cleats.  The  fore -leech  is  attached  to 
the  mizen-maft  within  fix  or  feven  feet  of  the  deck. 


Guns  - 

x 10 

98 

80 

74 

5o 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

l6 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 120 

I040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 
in  the  - foot 

Depth  of  the  leech  f fore 
in  yards  - «,  \ aft 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 

reef-band 

nock  and  peek-pieces 

clue-pieces 

- — • gores  - 

Totals 
f head 

Bolt-rope  on  the  £00t , , " 

• 1 fore-leech  - 

Rafter-leech 

17 

18 
iof 
2 of 

16 

17 

9f 

i9f 

16 

17 

11 

21 

16 

17 

1 1 
21 

13 

14 

8f 

i6f 

13 

14 
”f 

i8f 

13 

14 
Hf 
1 8f 

13 

14 

iof 
1 8f 

10 

1 1 
9 

i5f, 

9 

10 

8 

Hf 

9 

10 

7f 

i3f 

27lf 

3f 

2 

5 

10 

239f 

3f 

2 

5 

9 

264 

2 

u 

264 

3f 

2 

5 

95 

167 

2 i 

T4 

2 

5 

6 

202f 

3 

2 

5 

7f 

i99f 

3 

2 

5 

7 

«95f 

3 

2 

5 

7 

I22f 

2 

2 

5 

5 

103? 

2 

2 

5 

4f 

1 oof 

2 

2 

5 

4 

292 

25  8f 

284 

284 

l82f 

220 

216-1 

2I2f 

13^2 

117I 

1 1 3f 

Inches. 

if 

35 

4f 

3f 

if 

3f 

4f 

3 

l3 

*4 

3 

4 
3 

1^ 

3 

4 

3 

If 

2f 

3 

oi 

L<2 

if 

2f 

2f 

2f 

2? 

7I 

f 

2f 

If 

2f 

2f 

2f 

if 

2 

2f 

2 

;i 

1 

2f 

If 

if 

if 

2f 

If 

L 2 


Gores , 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Gores. — The  head  is  cut  with  a gore  of  1 6 to  22  inches  per 
cloth,  agreeable  to  the  peek  : the  foot  is  gored  one  inch  per 
cloth,  leaving  two  cloths  fquare  in  the  middle.  One  cloth 
is  gored  on  the  maft-leech  in  the  navy,  and  fometimes  two 
cloths  in  merchant-lhips. 

For  /earns , tablings,  and  head-boles,  confult  the  three  pre- 
cedes in  fail-making. 

This  fail  has  a reej-band  fix  or  eight  inches  broad,  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  maft-leech  from  the  foot. 

RceJ-hanks  are  pieces  of  log-line  fewed  on  to  the  reef- 
band,  at  each  feam  on  both  fides  of  the  fail.  One  end  of 
each  hank  is  fpread  open,  and  each  ftrand  fecurely  fewed ; 
the  other  end  of  each  hank  is  whipped : or  they  may  be 
fixed  on  thus  : the  line  is  thruft  through  the  fail,  and  fecurely 


fewed  to  it  on  one  fide,  by  opening  the  ftrands  a little,  fo 
as  to  lay  them  flat  on  the  canvas. 

Lining. — The  after-leech  is  lined  from  the  clue  with  one 
breadth  of  canvas  up  the  leech,  and  the  nock  and  peek  with 
pieces  fo  cut  from  each  other,  that  each  contains  one  yard. 

Marline-holes  extend  two  feet  each  way  from  the  clue. 

Bolt-rope-clue,  and  fewing  it  on,  co.-.fult  the  third  procefs 
in  fail-making. 

One  cringle  is  made  on  each  leech  at  the  ends  of  the  reef- 
band  ; and  one  at  the  diltance  of  every  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  on  the  matt -leech ; or  fometimes  holes  are  worked 
in  the  tabling  of  the  maft-leech  ; a cringle  is  alfo  made  five 
yards  from  the  clue  on  the  after-leech  for  the  thro  at -brails. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  2. 


Spritsail-course,  13.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head,  foot,  and  leeches,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  2,  from  50  guns  and  up- 
wards; andN°3,  to  18  guns;  and  all  under  of  N°4.  It  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  fpr it -fail-yard,  extending  within 
nine  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


f 

Guns 

- 

I IQ 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons 

- 

- 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

IO4O 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths 

f head 

- 

30 

28 

29 

29 

25 

25 

25 

24 

19 

17 

17 

in  the 

|foot 

- 

3° 

28 

29 

29 

25 

25 

25 

24 

19 

17 

17 

Depth  in  yards 

- 

- 

9 

9 

H 

H 

7 

6 

6 

s\ 

5 

5 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 

- 

- 

270 

252 

246^ 

246I 

175 

i6zi 

150 

144 

1045 

85 

85 

95 

8f 

9 

8 

8 

8 

f \ 

y 

7 

5 

5 

Totals 

2795 

26o| 

255l 

2555 

183 

1705 

158 

151 

no| 

90 

90 

Inches. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  4 

head 

foot 

- 

If. 

3I 

if 

3f 

if 

3 

1 1 

1 2 

3 

2 — 

2 1 
z4 

Xf 

2! 

n 

i| 

2 

if 

if 

if 

if 

l 

leeches 

- 

3i 

3f 

3 

3 

2i 

*“2 

*f 

H 

2l 

2 

1“ 

4 

For  /earns,  tablings,  ree/  and  head-holes,  confult  the  two 
firft  procefles  of  fail-making. 

Two  ree/bands,  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  a cloth,  are 
fewed  on  diagonally ; the  ends  on  the  leeches  being  27 
inches  from  the  clues,  and  thofe  at  the  head  on  the  fecond 
or  third  feam  from  the  earings.  Sometimes  a reef-band  is 
fewed  on  from  leech  to  leech,  at  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  fail  from  the  head. 

A water-hole,  from  four  to  fix  inches  diameter,  is  made 


in  the  fecond  cloth  from  each  leech,  near  the  foot,  or  op- 
pofite  the  reef-cringles. 

Marline-holes  extend  two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues. 

Bolt-rope  and  clues,  and  fewing  them  on,  confult  the  third 
procefs  in  fail-making. 

A reef-cringle  is  made  on  the  leeches  at  the  end  of  each 
reef-band,  and  two  buntline-cringles  are  made  on  the  foot- 
rope,  at  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  foot  from  each  elue. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  3. 


1 


Main- 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Main-topsail,  2.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 


This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot  in  the  navy,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  2,  from  50  guns  and 
upwards ; and  N°  3,  all  under.  It  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  main-topfail-yard,  and  extends  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms,  and  drops  to  the  main-yard  when  the  refpe&ive  yards  are  hoifted  to  the  hounds. 


Guns  - 

110 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Cutt. 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 1 20 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  f head 
in  the  - - | foot 

Depth  in  yards 

31 

49 

21 

3° 

48 

2° 

31 

48 

20| 

31 

48 

2o£ 

26 
4c 
1 61 

26 

40 

i6| 

25 

40 

16I 

24 

38 

i6i 

20 

32 

I 2 — 
1 J4 

18 

29 

13 

17 

28 

12 

13 

Hi 

9f 

23 

27 

Hf 

Yards  in  the  fail 

reef-bands 

middle  band  - 

leech-linings 

top-lining 

buntline-cloths 

840 

56 

27 

44 

75 

12 

780 

53 

25 

42f 

74 

12 

7991 

54 

26 

42f 

70 

12 

799s 

54 

26 

42  a 
70 

I 2 

536f 

34 

21  i 

34  i 
S Si 
10 

544t 

34 
22 

35 
54 
ioi 

536? 

33 
22 

34 
53 

9f 

503! 

32 

2lf 

34 

53 

9% 

357a 
27f 
i7  i 
26 

37f 

8f 

3°Si 

27 

Hi 

25 

28 

6f 

270 

25 

H 

25 

261 

i58f 

9a 

2f 

20-1 

15 

I I 

362 
10 
Gores. 
' 6 
1 + 

Totals 

io54 

9861 

1004I 

IOO4I 

692 

700 

688 

654i 

474f 

4°6f 

367 

217 

392 

r head 

Bolt-rope  on  the  7 foot 

(,  leeches  - 

Inches. 

2± 

r3 

54 

5 

Si 
4 1 

2f 

SJ 

44 

2* 

Si 

4t 

2 

5 

4 i 

2 

5 

4? 

2 

5 

4? 

if 

4l 
3 i 

ii 

al 

04 

3 

1 i 

3 

2 1 

if 

3 

2 — 
Z 2 

if 

2f 

if 

2i 

2I 

Gores. — The  cloths  on  the  leeches  are  gored  fufficiently  for 
the  foot  to  fpread  the  cleats  on  the  arms  of  the  main-yard. 
In  merchant-lhips  the  foot  is  gored  from  two  to  four  inches 
per  cloth,  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  foot  from  the  clues. 

For  feams,  tablings,  reef  and  head-holes. , refer  to  the  firft 
procefs  in  fail-making. 

Reef-bands. — This  fail  has  moftly  four  reef-bands  of  N°  2 
cloth,  from  50  guns  upwards  ; N°  3 to  18  ; and  N°  4 for  16 
guns  ; put  on  at  one-eighth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the  upper  one 
being  kept  at  that  diltance  from  the  head.  In  merchant- 
ftiips  the  reef-bands  are  moftly  put  on  farther  diftant  from 
each  other. 

Middle  band  is  of  N°  5 cloth,  from  74  guns  upwards  ; 
N°6  to  18  ; and  N°  7 for  16  guns;  put  on  half-way  be- 
tween the  lower  reef-band  and  the  foot. 

Leech-lining  is  of  N°  2 cloth,  from  50  guns  upwards  ; 
N°  3 to  18  ; and  N°  4 for  16  guns.  (See  fir  ft  procefs  of 
fail-making. ) Merchant-lhips  have  leech-linings  nine  inches 
broad  at  the  head,  and  fifteen  inches  broad  at  the  foot. 

Top-lining  of  N°  6 cloth,  from  18  guns  upwards,  and 
N°  7 for  16  guns;  covers  one-fifth  of  the  cloths  on  the 
aft -fide  of  the  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  fail.  In  merchant- 
lhips  the  top-lining  covers  one-third  of  the  cloths  in  the  foot. 

Two  snafl-cloths  are  put  on  in  the  middle  of  the  fail,  on 
the  aft-fide,  between  the  middle  band  and  lower  reef-bandi. 

Two  buntline-cloths  (the  fame  N°  of  cloth  as  the  leech- 
lining) are  put  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  fail,  and  one  each  fide 
of  the  top-lining ; their  ends  are  carried  up  under  the 
middle  band,  which  is  tabled  on  them.  In  merchant-lhips 
the  buntline-cloths  are  half  a yard  Ihorter  than  the  top- 
linings. 


Bolt-rope. — Three  inches  of  Jlacl-clsth  are  taken  up  in 
fewing  on  the  bolt-rope  in  every  cloth  on  the  head  and  foot ; 
two  inches  are  allowed  for  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top- 
brim  ; and  one  inch  and  a half  is  taken  up  in  every  yard  in 
the  leeches.  The  bolt-rope  along  the  top-brim,  and  for 
one  cloth  and  a half  on  each  fide  beyond,  is  wormed,  par- 
celled, and  ferved  as  the  clues,  and  is  marled  to  the  fail ; 
but  fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  foot-rope,  from  clue 
to  clue,  is  wormed,  parcelled,  See.  See  third  procefs  in 
fail-making. 

Clues. — Thq  clues  are  made  of  the  foot-rope,  which  is 
left  fufficiently  long  for  that  purpofe,  and  fplice  into  the 
leech-rope  at  the  lower  bowline-cringle.  It  is  wormed, 
parcelled,  and  ferved  at  the  clues,  and  three  feet  each  way 
from  them  : it  is  marled  on  to  the  fail  the  extent  of  the 
ferving  on  each  fide  of  the  clues,  which  are  feized  as  thofe 
of  the  main-courfe. 

The  marline-holes  extend  three  feet  each  way  from  the 
clues,  and  along  the  breadth  of  the  top-lining  at  the  top- 
brim. 

Cringles. — One  reef-cringle  is  made  on  the  leeches  at  the 
end  of  each  reef-band,  and  a reef-tackle-pendant-cringle  be- 
tween the  lower  reef  and  upper  bowline-cringle  ; below 
thefe  are  four  bowline-cringles ; the  upper  one  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  and  the  other  three  are  equally  diftant 
from  each  other  between  the  upper  one  and  the  clue.  One 
buntline-cringle  is  made  in  the  middle  of  each  buntline-cloth 
at  the  foot.  In  merchant-lhips  three  bowline-cringles  only 
are  made  on  the  leeches. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas  contained  in  this  fail,  refer 
to  Rule  1. 


Fobs- 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Fore-topsail,  6.  Plate  IV . fig.  2. 


This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot  in  the  royal  navy,  and  made  of  canvas,  the  fame  as  the  main- 
topfail.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  fore-top  fail-yard,  extending  at  the  head  within  18  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


Guns  - 

no 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - 

2165 

I97° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  j"  head 

27 

26 

28 

28 

22 

22 

22 

22 

16 

H 

in  the  - - £ foot 

43 

4i 

42 

42 

35, 

34 

34 

33 

28 

25 

24 

*9i 

Depth  in  yards 

l9 

18 

i8i 

18 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

I2i 

ii| 

I0i 

9i 

Yards  in  the  fail 

665 

603 

647i 

630 

420! 

4H 

406 

39*5 

276I 

2405 

204I 

154s 

reef-band 

45 

41 

46 

46 

3° 

3° 

3° 

295 

23 

22 

21 

9f 

Gores. 

middle  band  - 

23 

22 

23 

23 

19 

19 

19 

H 

Hi 

12I 

2f 

leech-linings  - 

40 

38 

39 

38 

31! 

3ri 

3°i 

30 

25i 

24i 

21  — 
^ 1 2 

20 

top-linings 

58 

56 

57 

56 

4°  4 

40 

39 

39 

305 

27 

23i 

l6 

buntline-cloths 

io£ 

10% 

10 

95 

9 

9 

85 

85 

75 

6i 

6 

9i 

Totals 

84ii 

77°i 

822! 

8o2i 

55°f 

542| 

533 

5Hi 

378a 

334i 

288f 

2I2| 

Inches. 

f head 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ii 

If 

*i 

if 

if 

!i 

Bolt-rope  on  the  -j  foot 

5i 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3f 

3l 

2i 

2| 

2? 

I leeches  - 

45 

4i 

4! 

4? 

3? 

3i 

3i 

3 

3 

*4 

2i 

2i 

Gores,  and  every  other  particular,  the  fame  as  the  main-topfail. 


Mizen-topsail,  io.  Plate  IV.  fig.  2. 


This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  head,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  4,  from  50-gun  (hips  and  upwards  5 
N°  5 to  18  guns  ; and  of  N°  6,  thofe  of  16  guns.  It  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  mizen-topfail-yard,  and  drops  to 
the  crofs-jack-yard,  extending  within  twelve  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


Guns  ... 

- 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  ... 

- 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

IO4O 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

• 

21 

20l 

21 

21 

17 

18 

18 

17 

Hi 

12 

12 

in  the  - - \ foot 

- 

3i 

29 

3° 

3° 

25i 

25i 

255 

25 1 

20 

18 

I7f 

n 

Depth  in  yards  - 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

H 

"4 

nf 

"I 

nf 

94 

7f 

Y ards  in  the  fail  - 

- 

377 

340 

3634 

357 

233i 

2 55i 

255i 
20 1 

2364 

155 

n6f 

I Hi 

reef-bands 

- 

21 

20| 

21 

21 

2of 

20i 

i8f 

9i 

8i 

H 

— middle  band 

-• 

16 

16 

16 

Hi 

16 

16 

H 

1 1 

9i 

9i 

leech-linings 

- 

3Ji 

3°i 

3^4 

3i 

275 

28 

28 

26 

21 

i8i 

«8i 

top-lining 

- 

385 

37f 

38 

38 

33 

34 

34 

32 

i8i 

H 

H 

buntline-cloths 

84 

84 

8 

64 

7 

7 

7 

6 

4i 

A I 

42 

gores 

* 

, 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Totals 

497 

457 

48  if 

475 

34i 

365 

365 

339 

225 

1754 

i72f 

Inches. 

rhead 

- 

ii 

ii 

*i 

35 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

*4 

»i 

if 

Bolt-rope  on  the  J foot 

- 

4 

2f 

3i 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2i 

2i 

2i 

i leeches 

*4 

2f 

2— 

2.1 

Z2 

*i 

2I 

*2 

Z2 

2i 

ii 

if 

Gores. 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Gores. — The  cloths  on  the  leeches  are  gored  fufficiently 
for  the  foot  to  fpread  to  the  cleats  on  the  arms  of  the  crofs- 
jack-yard.  The  gore  on  the  foot  is  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  deep,  and  begins  at  two  cloths  from  the  buntline- 
cringle,  on  the  fide  next  the  clues.  In  merchant-fhips  the 
foot  is  fometimes  fquare. 

For  /earns , &c.  fee  Main-TOPSAIL. 

Reef-bands. — For  36-gun  ffiips  and  upwards,  to  have 
three  reef-bands  of  N°  4 canvas,  at  one-eighth  of  the 


depth  of  the  fail  afunder  from  the  head ; and  24-gun 
{hips  and  under  of  the  fame  canvas  the  fail  is  made  of, 
and  two  reefs  only  one-feventh  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
afunder.  Merchant-fhips  have  feldom  more  than  two  reef- 
bands. 

Middle  land , of  N°  6 canvas,  for  36-gun  fliips  and  up- 
wards ; and  N°  7 all  under,  put  on  as  main-topfail.  Mer 
chant-fhips  have  none. 

Leech-linings , &c.  & c.  fimilar  to  the  main-topfail. 


Main-topgallant-sail,  3.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  and  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  made  of  canvas  NJ  6,  from 
50-gun  fhips  upwards  ; and  all  {hips  under,  of  N°  7.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  main-topgallar.t-yard,  and  extends  within 
lix  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


Guns 

- 

IIO 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

l8 

16 

Brig. 

Cutter. 

Tons 

- 

2165 

I970 

I9OO 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1 140 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths 

("head 

23 

21 

22 

22 

r8 

18  , 

18 

16 

H 

r3 

12 

r°4 

7 

in  the 

^foot 

31 

3° 

31 

31 

27 

26 

26 

2 5 

21 

19 

18 

H 

17 

Depth  in  yards 

- 

I°f 

10 

IO 

10 

8 

H 

l\ 

61 

6 

sl 

6f 

Yards  in  the  fail 

. 

00 

2 55 

265 

26? 

180 

l8l4 

00 

H-i 

159 

M74 

104 

90 

7°2 

78 

Y ards  in  the  clue  and  7 

earing-pieces 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

,3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Totals 

286i 

258 

268 

268 

183 

w|w 

00 

rj- 

OO 

162 

I2of 

107 

93 

73 

81 

Inches. 

\ 

‘head 

if 

if 

If 

i± 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

1 

1 

1 

Bolt -rope  on  the  < 

foot 

2f 

2f 

H 

2f 

24 

2f 

*f 

2i 

2 

4 

ii 

if 

__ leeches  - 

*4 

2f 

2f 

2* 

*f 

*4 

2| 

2 

if 

*4 

if 

if 

Gores. — The  cloths  on  the  leeches  are  gored  fufficiently  The  cloth  at  the  clue  is  fo  cut  as  to  fall  to  the  foot,  and 
for  the  foot  to  fpread  to  the  cleats  on  the  arms  of  the  main-  form  its  own  lining ; and  earing-pieces,  of  a quarter  of  a 
topfail-yard.  A gore  of  two  or  three  inches  per  cloth  is  yard,  are  put  on  each  corner,  at  the  head, 
often  made  on  the  foot,  in  merchant-ffiips,  beginning  at  Three  bowline-cringles  are  made  on  each  leech,  the  upper 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  foot  from  the  clue.  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  equally  afunder  between 

For  /earns,  tailings,  head-holes,  fewing  on  the  Itlt-rope,  and  that  and  the  clue. 
clues,  refer  to  the  three  proceffes  of  fail-making.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  r. 


Fore-topgallant-sail,  7.  Plate  IV . Jig.  2. 

This  fail  bends  at  the  head  to  the  fore-topgallant-yard,  and  is  fo  much  like  the  former  as  only  to  need  the  following 
dimenfions. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - 

2x65 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  f head  - 

20 

19 

19 

19 

1 5 

15 

15 

J4f 

12 

1 1 

1 of 

i°f 

in  the  - \ foot  - 

28 

26 

27 

27 

24 

23 

23 

22^ 

18 

17 

1 6 

14 

Depth  in  yards 

10 

9 

8f 

8f 

74 

74 

74 

6f 

6 

6 

5 f 

5f 

Yards  in  the  fail 

Yards  in  the  clue  and") 

240 

202| 

i95f 

3 95f 

i37l 

i37f 

125 

90 

84 

734 

7°4 

earing-pieces  - - j 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2f 

Totals 

Bolt-rope  .as  the  main-top- 
gallant-fail. 

243 

2°5f 

1985 

1984 

1494 

140? 

1404 

128 

93 

87 

7'% 

73 

Mizen- 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Mizen-topgallan't-sail,  xi.  Plate  IV . Jig.  2. 


This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  in  the  navy  ; made  of  canvas  N°  7,  from  50-gun  fhips  up- 
wards, and  all  under  of  N°  8.  The  head  bends  to  the  mizen-topgallant-yard,  extending  within  fix  inches  on  the 
cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


• Guns  .... 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  - 

2165 

197° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040, 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

15 

1 5 

15 

15 

I2| 

13 

13 

r2f 

i°4 

8 

8 

in  the  - I foot 

' 22 

21 

21 

21 

r7f 

19 

19 

18 

14 

13 

12 

Depth  in  yards 

1 

7 

7 

7 

6| 

6f 

6f 

<54 

5 

44 

45 

Yards  in  the  fail  - - - 

126 

126 

126 

93t 

100 

ICO 

95# 

614 

47? 

45 

Yards  in  the  clue  and  earing- 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pieces  - - - 3 

Totals 

*3°4 

127 

127 

127 

94l 

IOI 

IOI 

96! 

62! 

484 

46 

Inches. 

f head 

if 

if 

if 

if 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bolt-rope  on  the  -J  foot 

2 

2 

2 

2 

if 

if 

If 

*4 

if 

if 

*4 

(_keches 

2 

2 

2 

2 

if 

if 

if 

i4 

if 

if 

Gores. — The  leeches  are  gored  fufficiently  for  the  foot  to 
fpread  to  the  cleats  on  the  arms  of  the  mizen-topfail- 
yard.  In  merchant-ffiips  a fmall  gore  is  fometimes  made 
on  the  foot,  beginning  at  one-third  of  the  breadth  from 
the  clue. 


Pieces , at  the  clues  and  earings,  are  each  a quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length. 

For  the  J earns,  t ablings,  head-holes,  clues , and  holt-rope , 
confult  the  three  procelies  of  fail-making. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  1. 


, Main-royal,  4.  Plate  IV.  fg.  2. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  made  of  canvas  N°  8.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  main, 
royal-yard,  and  extends  within  four  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  ("head  - 

16 

15 

*4 

H 

”4 

11 

1 1 

11 

9f 

9 

8 

7# 

in  the  - \ foot  - 

23 

22 

21 

21 

18 

17 

17 

16 

x3f 

13 

1 2f 

1 1 

Depth  in  yards 

8 

i\ 

7 

7 

6 

6f 

6f 

6f 

4f 

4 

*1 

J4 

4 

Yards  in  the  fail 

156 

138! 

1 2 1 5 

I2I§ 

OC 

00 

wh 

8?f 

8?f 

84I 

54f 

44 

385 

37 

Inches. 

f head 

*4 

if 

if 

if 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bolt-rope  on  the  I foot 

2 

2 

if 

1 4 

if 

if 

if 

1 f 

if 

if 

if 

if 

I leeches  - 

2 

2 

if 

l3 
1 4 

if 

if 

if 

4 

if 

if 

if 

if 

Gores. — The  cloths  on  the  leeches  are  gored  fufficiently  For  /earns,  tailings,  head-holes,  and  clues,  confult  the  three 
for  the  foot  to  fpread  to  the  cleats  on  the  main-topgallant-  proceffes  in  fail-making. 

yard-arms.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  1. 


Fore- 


SAIL-MAKING, 


Fore-royal,  8.  Plate  IV.  fg.  2. 


This  fail  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  fore-royal-yard,  and  is  fo  much  like  the  former,  as  only  to  need  the  following  dimenfions. 


| Guns 

- 

1 IO 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

| Tons 

- 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths 

f head  - 

13 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

H 

8 

7 \ 

7 f 

in  the 

£ foot  - 

20 

19 

r9 

19 

15 

15 

15 

15 

nf 

11 

1 1 

Depth  in  yards 

- 

7 

6| 

6f 

6f 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4f 

47f 

3f 

32 

4 

Yards  in  the  iail 
Bolt-rope  the  fame  fize  as 
the  main-royal. 

"5f 

i°4f 

104! 

i°4i 

621 

62! 

62I 

62! 

36f 

32s 

37 

Mizkn-royal,  12.  Plate  IV . Jig.  2. 

This  fail  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  mizen-royal-yard,  and  fo  like  the  main-royal,  as  only  to  need  the  following  dimenfions. 


Guns  - 

- 

- 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  - 

- 

- 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths 

f head 

11 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

4 

4 

in  the 

\ foot 

- 

*5 

15 

1 5 

15 

!3 

l3 

!3 

!3 

1 1 

8 

8 

Depth  in  yards 

- 

- 

5i 

5f 

5h 

4f 

4f 

4f 

4f 

3f 

3f 

3 

Yards  in  the  fail 

- 

- 

7i  h 

7if 

llh 

7*§ 

52f 

52f 

52f 

52i 

29! 

i9f 

18 

Inches. 

( 

"head 

- 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

3. 

3 

4 

Bolt-rope  on  the-< 

foot 

- 

*4 

if 

1^- 
1 4 

if 

if 

if 

if 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ leeches 

- 

I 3 

*4 

if 

13 

1 4 

1^- 

*4 

if 

if 

if 

if 

1 

1 

1 

Maik-staysail,  1.  Plate  IV . Jig.  1. 


This  fail  is  triangular,  fquare  on  the  foot  in  the  royal  navy,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  I,  from  50-gun  fhips 
upwards,  N°  2 to  18  guns,  and  all  under  of  N°  3.  It  is  extended  upon  the  main-ftayfail-ftay,  and  drops  to  clear  the 
foot  of  the  boats  upon  the  beams.  This  fail  is  feldom  ufed  in  la/ge  vefiels. 


Guns  - 

no 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  foot 

32 

3i 

32 

32 

26 

25 

2A 

24 

24 

22 

18 

I7{ 

head  1 3 
foot  14 

Depth  in  yards 

i> 

14 

16 

16 

13 

i3f 

i3f 

13 

Ilf 

9f 

9f 

9 

Yards  in  the  fail 

240 

217 

256 

256 

169 

i68f 

159 

156 

1261 

8 5f 

1 

| 

O 

CO 

675 

Yards  in  the  tack  and! 
peek-pieces  - -J 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Yards  in  the  clue-piece 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Totals 

244 

221 

260 

260 

i73 

172! 

163 

160 

I3»§ 

891 

84| 

70 

& - : 

Inches. 

3f 

3f 

3 

3 

2f 

' 2| 

2— 

2f 

2f 

2 

2 

2 

3f 

3f 

3 

3 

2f 

2f 

2 — 

*"2 

4 

2f 

2 

2 

2 

(.after-leech 

3i 

3f 

3 

3 

2f 

2— 

Z4 

2I 

2f 

2f 

2 

2 

2 

Vol.  XXXI.  M Gores.— 


SAIL-MAKING. 


'Gores. — A regular  gore  is  made  on  the  head,  of  from  17  to  Iron  thimbles  are  fometimes  (tuck  at  the  tack  and  peek  ; 
19  inches  per  cloth  ; the  depth  of  the  gore  on  each  cloth  in  butwhen  none,  the  tack  and  peek  are  the  fame  aS  the  clue, 
the  head,  is  found  by  dividing  the  depth  of  the  leech  by  the  A cringle  is  made  on  the  leech  for  the  brails,  but  is  ufually 
number  of  cloths.  The  cloth  at  the  tack  is  fo  cut  as  to  done  by  the  feamen  on  board. 

fall  to  the  foot,  and  form  its  own  lining.  The  clue-piece  ex-  In  merchant-fhips  this  fail  is  frequently  cut  with  a bunt, 
tends  two  yards  up  the  leech,  and  the  peek-piece  is  one  yard  and  a gore  is  fometimes  made  on  the  foot,  with  a fweep. 
in  length.  It  alfo  frequently  has  a reef-band  at  about  four  feet  from 

For  feami,  tailings , holes,  Jewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  and  clue,  the  foot,  and  fometimes  a bonnet, 
confult  the  three  proceli'es  in  fail-making.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  5. 


Fore-staysail,  5.  Plate  IV.  fig.  1. 

This  fail  is  triangular,  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  1,  from  50-gun  Ihips  upwards,  N°  2 to  18 
guns,  and  all  under  of  N°  3.  It  is  extended  on  the  fore-ftay  or  fore-preventer-itay. 


Guns  - - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  .... 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  foot 

23 

22 

22 

22 

18 

ip 

11I 

17 

17 

15 

I4 

!3 

9 

Depth  in  yards 

12 

J3? 

*3? 

n 

1 1 

1 1 

94 

84 

8 

9 

Yards  in  the  fail 
Yards  in  the  tack  and  I 
peek-pieces  - - J 

Yards  in  the  clue-piece 

m|oi 

On  »h  w 

! 

132 

1 

2 

H5t 

1 

2 

i45f 

1 

2 

99 

1 

2 

95  f 

1 

2 

934 

1 

& 

934 

1 

2 

71? 

1 

2 

594 

1 

2 

52 

;} 

4°4 

3 

Totals 

Bolt-rope  as  the  main-ftay- 
fail. 

*524 

*35 

H8f 

102 

9«f 

964 

964 

74? 

624 

55 

435 

Gores. — A regular  gore  is  made  on  the  day  or  head,  of  from  21  to  23  inches  per  cloth.  The  remainder  of  this  fail 
is  fo  much  like  the  former  as  to  need  no  further  defcription. 


Fore-topmast-staysail,  6.  Plate  IV.  Jg.  1. 

This  fail  is  triangular,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  5,  from  50-gun  {hips  upwards,  and  all  under 
of  N°  6.  It  is  hoifted  on  the  fore-topmait-llayfail-ftay.  The  leech  is  generally  the  fame  depth  as  the  fore-topfail. 
In  merchant-lhips,  one  cloth  only  is  allowed  in  the  foot  for  every  yard  in  the  depth  of  the  leech. 


j Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

1 6 

Brig. 

Tons  .... 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  foot 

22 

21 

21 

21 

17 

16 

16 

1 6 

H 

13 

12 

IO 

Depth  in  yards 

l9 

18 

18 

18 

15 

15 

h4 

I4 

I 2 — 

”4 

1 1 

IO 

Yards  in  the  fail 

Yards  in  the  tack  and  J 

209 

189 

189 

189 

1274 

120 

1 16 

1 12 

874 

74? 

66 

5° 

peek-pieces  - - $ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

3 

Yards  in  the  clue-piece 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 J 

Totals 

213 

i93 

193 

J93 

*3*4 

124 

120 

1 16 

9°4 

77? 

69 

53 

Inches. 

Bolt-rope 

on  6 ( after-leech 

21 

Z4 

2— 

Z4 

2-2- 

Z4 

Z4 

2^- 

Z4 

2A 

Z4 

2— 

2— 

Z4 

2— 

z4 

2-2- 

^4 

22- 

21 

Z4 

2I 

2 A 
Z 2 
2X 
Z2 

Z4 

z4 

z4 

2? 

2? 

2? 

2? 

24 

2| 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

_L_ 

2 

2 

2 

Gores. — The  flay  or  head  is  gored  30  inches  per  cloth.  For  /earns,  tailings,  & c.  &c.  refer  to  the  main-ftayfail. 


Jib, 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Jib,  7.  Plate  IV.  Jig,  1. 

This  fail  is  triangular,  made  of  canvas  N°  6,  from  {hips  of  50  guns  and  upwards,  and  all  under  of  N®  7.  It  is 
hoifted  on  the  jib-ftay.  The  leech  is  about  twice  the  depth  of  the  leech  of  the  fore-ltayfail,  and  one  cloth  more  is 
allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth. 


Guns  - 

I IO 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Cutter. 

Tons  - - - 

2l65 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

IO40 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  foot 

27 

26 

2-6 

26 

23 

22 

22 

21 

19 

17 

16 

12 

22 

Depth  in  yards 

26 

25 

25 

25 

22 

21 

21 

20 

IS 

l6 

15 

13 

20 

Yards  in  the  fail 

351 

325 

325 

325 

253 

231 

23I 

210 

I?! 

136 

120 

78 

230 

Y ards  in  the  gores  on  the  foot 
Yards  in  the  clue,  peek,  7 

28 

24 

24 

24 

17 

13 

13 

12 

"f 

7 

6f 

8 

66 

and  tack-pieces  - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Totals 

382 

352 

352 

352 

273 

247 

247 

225 

ig5f 

146 

I29f 

89 

302 

Inches. 

-r,  f head  or  ftay 

TJ'  1 after-leech  - 

onthe  {foot  - . 

3f 

3l 

3l 

3i 

3 

2f 

2f 

2f 

2f 

2— 

2f 

2f 

6 

If 

If 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

If 

If 

If 

If 

if 

if 

If 

if 

if 

If 

If 

It 

'I 

It 

Gores. — The  head  or  ftay  is  cut  with  a fmall  curve,  or 
roach.  The  gores  fhould  be  allowed  full,  and  the  curve 
cut  fair,  after  the  fail  is  fewed  together ; which,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  makes  it  lit  better,  when  bent.  The  foot  has  an 
even  ,gore  of  three  inches  per  cloth,  decreafing  from  the  tack 
to  the  clue,  which  is  governed  by  the  ftive  of  the  bowfprit. 


For  brigs,  this  fail  has  a curve  on  the  foot,  and  fome- 
times  in  merchant-fhips.  The  feams  are  generally  one  inch 
broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head,  when  cut  with  a curve 
or  roach-foot. 

For  feams , tablmgs,  &c.  & c.  refer  to  the  main-ftay- 
fail. 


Flying  Jib. 


This  fail  is  made  of  canvas  N°  8,  and  fo  fimilar  to  the  former,  as  only  to  need  the  following  dimenlions. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Cutter, 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  foot 

16 

ij 

16 

16 

14 

13 

13 

13 

1 1 

9 

9 

9 

10 

Depth  in  yards 

20 

19 

20 

20 

17 

i5 

15 

15 

14 

1 1 

1 1 

11 

IO 

Yards  in  the  fail 

160 

142& 

160 

160 

”9 

97f 

97f 

97f 

77 

49f 

49f 

49f 

5° 

Y ards  in  the  gores  on  the  foot 

19 

i7f 

19 

19 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12 

9 

9 

9 

24 

Yards  in  the  clue,  peek,  7 

and  tack-pieces  - - J 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Totals 

182 

163 

182 

182 

137 

H5f 

H5f 

“5f 

92 

6if 

6if 

6if 

80 

M 2 


Mizen- 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Mizen-staysail,  8.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  i. 

i 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  2,  from  fhips  of  50  guns  and  upwards  j 
N°  3,  to  24-gun  (hips  ; and  all  under,  N°  4.  It  is  extended  on  the  mizen-rtay,  and  has  a bunt,  or  fore-leech,  three-fifths 
of  the  depth  of  the  after-leech  in  the  navy,  and  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  affter-leech  in  merchant-ihips. 
The  foot  drops  within  fix  or  feven  feet  of  the  quarter-deck. 


Guns  .... 

IIO 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  .... 

2 1 65 

I97° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

23 

21 

21 

2°i 

18 

16I 

16 

16 

H 

13 

1S 

in  the  - \ foot 

25 

23 

23 

22^ 

20 

i8-| 

18 

18 

16 

l5 

t5 

Depth  in  yards  of  f after-leech 
the  - I fore-leech 

H 

H 

13 

8 

135 
9 3 

j3f 

9\ 

n 

7 

i* i 
li 

12 

7 

12 

7 

93 

53 

9 

5 

9 

5 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 

Yards  in  the  peek  and  clue- 1 

270 

231 

247s 

2\li 

171 

i7°i 

i6ii 

3 

i6ii 

1 1 2 

00 

00 

pieces  - - - j 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Yard*  in  the  bunt-lining 

4h 

4 

A 3 

44 

4f 

Si 

4 

33 

33 

2i 

2I 

Z2 

2I 

Z2 

Totals 

2ll\ 

238 

2SSi 

2 55 

'llh 

1773 

168 

168 

llli 

93 

93 

Inches. 

f head 

3* 

3? 

Si 

Si 

3 

3 

2i 

2* 

21 

z2 

2i 

2i 

Bolt -rope  on  the  < foot 

Si 

Si 

Si 

3f 

3 

3 

2i 

2-2- 

Z4 

2-i 

z2 

2i 

2i 

(_  leeches 

3 i 

Si 

Si 

Si 

3 

3 

2+ 

2— 

2l 

Z2 

2i 

2i 

Gores. — Two  cloths  are  generally  gored  on  the  bunt,  and  Cringles. — One  or  two  are  made  on  the  after-leech  for  the 
the  head  or  ftay  is  gored  from  10  to  12  inches  per  cloth,  brails,  and  thimbles  are  ftuck  in  the  middle  of  the  fail,  to 
If  the  depth  of  the  bunt  be  fubtrafted  from  the  depth  of  lead  them  through ; but  this  is  ufually  done  by  the  feamen 
the  leech  ; the  remainder,  divided  by  the  number  of  cloths  on  board. 

on  the  head,  gives  the  depth  of  each  gore  on  the  ftay.  Holes  on  the  ftay,  marline-holes  at  the  clue,  and  Jewing 

For  /earns  and  tailings,  confult  the  firft  procefs  in  fail-  on  the  bolt-rope,  as  directed  in  the  third  procefs  of  fail- 
making. making. 

Linings,  &c. — The  bunt  is  lined  with  half  a breadth  of  Thimbles  are  fometimes  ftuck  at  the  tack  and  peek ; but 
cloth ; the  clue-piece  is  two  yards  long,  and  the  peek-piece  when  thimbles  are  Hot  ufed,  the  tack  and  peek  are  fre- 
one  yard.  In  merchant-ihips  the  tack,  peek,  and  nock-  quently  marled  as  the  clue, 
pieces,  are  generally  but  three-quarters  of  a yard  in  length.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  6. 


Main- 


SAIL-MAKING. 

Main-topmast-staysail,  12.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  1. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  5,  from  {hips  of  50  guns  and  upwards ; 
and  of  N°  6,  all  under.  It  hoifts  on  the  main-topmaft-preventer-ftay.  The  leech  is  four  or  five  yards  deeper  than  the 
main-topfail,  and  there  are  one  or  two  cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth.  In  large  merchant- 
fliips,  the  leech  is  four  or  five  yards  deeper  than  the  main-topfail ; but  in  fmaller  fhips,  only  one  or  two  cloths  more 
in  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth. 

The  bunt  is  two-fifths  of  the  depth  of  the  leech  ; but  in  merchant-fliips,  it  is  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  depth. 


Ouns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - - - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  f head  - 

26 

25 

2 5 

25 

21 

20 

*95 

17 

*5 

>4 

12 

in  the  - \ foot  - 

28 

27 

27 

27 

23 

22 

2 1 5 

2 15 

l9 

17 

16 

13 

Depth  in  yards  f after-leech 

26 

25 

25 

25 

2l| 

21 

20i 

20| 

18 

16 

j55 

1 1 

of  the  - \ fore -leech 

10 

9 

95 

95 

84 

85 

8 

8 

7 

6 

55 

5 

Yards  in  the  fail 

Yards  in  the  peek  and  1 

486 

442 

4485 

4485 

3355 

3°9l 

292^ 

292i 

234 

176 

1575 

3 

io6f 

clue-pieces  - -J 

Yards  in  the  bunt -lining  - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

45 

5 

5 

45 

4 

4 

4 

35 

3 

2f 

2-i 

^2 

Totals 

494 

4495 

456! 

4561 

343 

316! 

299? 

299k 

24pi 

182 

l63i 

11  if 

Inches. 

■n  . Cheadorftav  - 

Bok-ropeU  _ y _ 

on  the  1 , , 

(_  leeches  - 

35 

2 

2 

35 

2 

2 

35 

2 

2 

35 

2 

2 

2^- 

I — 

i 

A4 

2I 

\i 

1 2 

*4 

25 

*4 

*4 

24 

*4 

*4 

2i 

*4 

*4 

2 

2 

*4 

2 

it 

if 

Gores.  —Two  cloths  are  generally  gored  on  the  bunt,  and  vided  by  the  number  of  cloths  on  the  head,  gives  the  depth 
the  head  is  gored  22  inches  per  cloth.  If  the  nock-feam  be  of  each  gore. 

fubtra&ed  from  the  depth  of  the  leech,  the  remainder,  di-  Seams,  tablings,  cringles , & c.  See.  as  the  mizen-ltayfail. 


Mizen-topmast-staysail,  9.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  1. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  6,  from  50  guns  upwards ; and  N°  7, 
all  under.  It  has  a bunt,  or  fore-leech,  three -fevenths  or  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  after-leech,  and  is  hoifted 
on  the  mizen-topmaft-ftay.  The  after-leech  is  one  or  two  yards  deeper  than  the  mizen-topfail,  and  there  are  from  two 
to  five  cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth. 


Guns  .... 

no 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  .... 

2165 

x97° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

20 

19 

19 

19 

lS 

j35 

13 

13 

11 

9 

9 

in  the  - - f foot 

21 

20 

20 

20 

16 

144 

h 

h 

12 

10 

10 

Depth  in  yards  of  f after-leech 

16 

h4 

16 

j55 

13 

l24 

12 

12 

104 

95 

94 

the  - - \ fore-leech 

7 

64 

7 

64 

45 

44 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 

Yards  in  the  peek  and  clue-") 

235f 

204f 

224f 

2144 

135s 

”9 

108 

108 

77 1 

594 

594 

pieces  - - -j 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Y ards  in  the  bunt-lining 

35 

34 

35 

34 

2I 

2— 

2 

2 

i4 

J4 

x4 

Totals 

242i 

21 1 

23°f 

22of 

1244 

”3 

"3 

82^ 

64 

64 

Inches. 

f head 

2^- 

2— 

2I 

Z2 

24 

2i 

2f 

24 

2f 

2 

if 

Bolt-rope  on  the-j  foot 

I— 

X4 

I it 

1 4 

I — 
A 2 

J4 

;i 

a 2 

14 

i4 

i4 

if 

if 

if 

(_  leeches 

I 3. 

X4 

1^- 

1 4 

^4 

J4 

J4 

J4 

if 

if 

if 

Gores. — One  cloth  is  generally  gored  on  the  bunt,  and  the  head  is  gored  34  inches  per  cloth. 

Seams , tablings , See*  &c.  as  the  mizen-ftayfail. 

Middle 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Middle  Staysail,  3.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  1. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  6,  from  50  guns  and  upwards ; and 
N°  7,  all  under.  It  has  a fquare  bunt,  or  fore -leech,  five-twelfths  of  the  depth  of  the  after-leech,  and  is  hoifted  on  the 
middle  ftayfail-ftay.  The  leech  is  from  four  to  feven  yards  deeper  than  the  main-topgallant-fail,  and  there  are  from  fix 
to  eight  cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  the  after-leech  is  yards  in  depth.  Sloops  and  brigs  in  the  royal  navy  have  only 
from  one  to  three  cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  yards  in  the  depth  of  the  after-leech.  In  merchant-fhips,  the  leech  is 
fometimes  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  main-topgallant-fail,  but  generally  one  to  three  yards  more  ; and  has  from  five  to  ten 
cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  yards  in  the  depth  of  the  after-leech. 


Guns  - 

I IO 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 1 20 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head 

2S 

24 

24 

24 

20 

19 

18 

18 

16 

14 

13 

in  the  - \ foot 

25 

24 

24 

24 

20 

19 

18 

18 

16  . 

H 

13 

Depth  in  yards  * 

i? 

16  j 

i6i 

1 61 

13 

13 

12 

12 

iof 

10 

10 

of  the  - 1 le^  j- 

8 

7i 

7\ 

7\ 

sl 

5 

5 

4i 

4 

4 

Yards  in  the  fail 

Yards  in  the  clue  and  peek-1 

3I2i 

288 

288 

288 

18  5 
3 

i75f 

i53 

153 

120 

98 

9i 

r r 

pieces  - - - J 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Yards  in  the  bunt-lining 

4 

3f 

3f 

34 

2— 

Z4 

2f 

2 — 

2-1 

Z2 

2f 

2 

2 

T otals 

3J9f 

294f 

294f 

294f 

i9°f 

i8i| 

OO 

►H 

k-n 

OO 

W|h 

1 25  f 

103 

96 

Inches. 

rhead  or  ft  ay 

3l 

3 

3 

3 

2-1 

2* 

2I 

Z2 

2 2 

2 

if 

if 

Bolt-rope  on  the  ^ foot 

If 

i3 

I — 

T i 

T i 

T — 

if 

j 1 

if 

A4 

A4 

1 4 

1 2 

A 2 

1 2 

1 4 

1 4 

t leeches 

If 

if 

A4 

I — 
A4 

if 

1* 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

Gores.  The  head  is  gored  13^  inches  per  cloth.  Seams , tailings,  Sec.  See.  as  the  above. 


Main-topgallant-staysail,  4.  Plate  IV . Jig.  1. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  foot,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  7,  from  50  guns  and  upwards,  and  all  under 
of  N°  8.  It  has  a bunt  from  one-third  to  three-fevenths  of  the  depth  of  the  after-leech,  and  is  hoifted  on  the  main-top- 
gallant-ftayfail-ftay.  The  after-leech  is  nearly  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  leech  of  the  middle  ftayfail,  and  there  are  from 
three  to  fix  cloths  more  in  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth.  In  merchant-lhips  there  are  from  two  to  eight  cloths 
more  in  the  foot  than  the  leech  is  yards  in  depth. 


Guns  .... 

I IO 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Tons  - - - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1 20c 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  f head  or  ftay 

in  the  - ( foot 

tv  .c  • j rafter-leech  - 

Depth  in  yards  , ^ r ^ 

of  the  Ueech°r  °r-e"} 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 
Yards  in  the  clue  and  peek- 1 
pieces  - - - j 

Yards  in  the  bunt-lining 

Totals 

22 

22 

l6f 

7 

21 

21 

15! 

6 

21 

21 

i5f 

6f 

21 

21 

i5f 

6f 

17 

17 

i3f 

4f 

16 

16 

125 

4f 

15 

i5 

12 

4 

15 

15 

C 12 

4 

13 

13 

iof 

2f 

12 

12 

9f 

2f 

12 

12 

9f 

2f 

258f 

3 

3f 

225f 

3 

3 

23i 

3 

3f 

231 

3 

3f 

153 

3 

2f 

136 

3 

2^ 

120 

3 

2 

120 

3 

2 

84f 

3 

if 

72 

3 

if 

72 

3 

if 

265 

23if 

237f 

237f 

i58f 

Hif 

125 

125 

89 

76f 

76f 

Gores. — The  head  is  gored  24  inches  per  yard.  Seams,  tablings,  See.  Sec.  as  the  mizen-ftayfail. 


Driver 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Driver-boomsail,  ii.  Plate  IV.  Jig.  i. 

This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas  N°  6,  and  is  occafionally  hoifted  to  the  gaff  in  light  fair  winds.  The 
fore-leech  laces  to  the  mizen-maft,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  head  to  the  gaff,  and  the  outer  part  to  a fmall  yard. 

The  fore-leech  is  nearly  the  fame  depth  as  the  fore-leech  of  the  mizen-courfe,  and  the  after-leech  is  from  two  to  four 
yards  deeper  than  the  after-leech  of  the  mizen-courfe. 


Guns  .... 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

S8 

36 

24 

l8 

16 

Tons  - - - 

2165 

I97° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

Number  of  cloths  in  the  | 

25 

31 

■22| 

281 

26 

33 

2 C — 
2 

32-§ 

21 

27 

22| 

28| 

22 

27 

19 

25 

16 

21 

15 

19 

14 

18 

Depth  in  yards  of  f after-leech 

22^ 

24 

24 

19 

23 

23 

22 

18 

l6 

16 

the  - \ fore-leech 

10 

IO 

11 

1 1 

81 

Hi 

i'l 

1 1 

8 

8 

7f 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 

455 

4HI 

5I5§ 

S°l\ 

33° 

440 

4224 

363 

222 

204 

i89f 

Y ards  in  the  clue-piece 
Yards  in  the  tack,  nock,  and) 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

.5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

peek-pieces  - - 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Yards  in  the  gores 

56 

52 

65i 

63 

47 

53 

47 

36 

26 

2o| 

18 

Totals 

51 9 

4741 

589A 

385 

5°i 

4771 

407 

256 

232± 

2154 

Inches 

r head 

I — 
A4 

T — 
A4 

if 

if 

1 f 

2f 

Ti 

X4 

ll 

A4 

1-3 

A4 

if 

if 

if 

Bolt-rope  on  the,'  foot 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 — 
^2 

2f 

2 

2 

L leeches 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 1 
Z2 

3 

3 

2i 

Z2 

2f 

2 

2 

Gores. — The  head,  foot,  and  maft-leech  are  cut  with  a 
roach  or  curve  ; and  as  no  ftridl  rule  can  be  laid  down,  the 
gores  mull  be  judicioufly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  according 
to  the  fweep  required.  The  gore  on  the  head  is  at  the  rate 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  per  cloth  ; and  on  the  foot  from 
fix  to  nine  inches  per  cloth.  From  four  to  fix  cloths  next  the 
clue  are  cut  fquare  ; or  the  fifth  cloth  next  the  clue  being 
fquare,  the  other  four  cloths  are  Ihort-gored,  one  inch  per 
cloth  to  the  clue.  From  four  to  fix  cloths  are  gored  on 
the  maft-leech  ; and  if  the  depth  of  the  leech  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  cloths  in  it,  the  quotient  will  be  the  regular 
gore  per  cloth,  which  muft  be  increafed  on  the  middle  cloths, 
fo  as  to  form  the  fweep  required. 

Seams  are  fix  inches  broad  for  fix  feet  up  the  fail  from 
the  foot  ; and  two  inches  broad  for  four  feet  down  from  the 
head  : the  remainder  is  one  inch  broad.  The  feams  are  to 


decreafe  gradually  from  one  breadth  to  the  other,  but  the 
felvage  is  not  cut. 

Tailings  and  head-holes , fee  fecond  procefs  in  fail-making. 

Clue-lining  is  five  yards  in  length,  and  the  tack , nock,  and 
peek-pieces  are  each  one  yard  in  length. 

Slack-cloth. — Two  inches  fhould  be  taken  up  with  the  rope 
in  every  yard  on  the  maft-leech,  and  one  inch  in  every  cloth 
in  the  foot. 

Iron  thimbles  are  generally  fplieed  in  the  rope  at  the  tack, 
nock,  and  peek,  which  are  otherwife  fitted  as  the  mizen-courfe. 

Clue  likewile  is  fometimes  made  with  an  iron  thimble ; but 
if  not,  it  is  made  as  defcribed  in  the  third  procefs  of  fail- 
making. 

Cringles  for  the  lacing  are  made  on  the  maft-leech,  thirty- 
inches  afunder. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  4. 


Lower 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Lower  Main-studding-sails,  18.  Plate  IV.  fg.  2. 

Thefe  fails  are  quadrilateral,  cut  fquare  on  the  head,  foot,  and  leeches,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  6,  from  50  guns 
upwards,  and  N°  7 all  under.  They  are  fpread  beyond  the  leeches  of  the  main-courfe,  their  heads  being  bent  to  their 
refperitive  yards. 

Thefe  fails  are  two  or  three  yards  deeper  than  the  main-courfe.  In  large  fhips,  two  cloths  more,  and  in  fmall  (hips 
one  cloth  lefs,  are  allowed  for  the  breadth,  than  the  number  of  yards  in  the  depth.  But  in  merchant-(hips,  they  are 
only  one  yard  deeper,  or  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  main-courfe  ; and  from  two  to  feven  cloths  are  allowed  in  the  foot 
more  than  the  number  of  yards  in  the  depth. 


| Guns  .... 

no 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

00 

CO 

36 

24 

18 

l6 

Brig. 

Cutter. 

Tons  .... 

2165 

1970 

I9OO 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  in  f head 

20 

l9 

19 

r9 

l6 

16 

15 

12 

II 

I I 

10 

the  / foot 

20 

19 

19 

19 

l6 

16 

15 

15 

12 

II 

I I 

13 

Depth  in  yards 

*7i 

17 

i8§ 

i5f 

13 

II 

II 

20 

Yards  in  the  fail 

3 5° 

323 

35if 

3Slh 

248 

248 

228f 

228| 

156 

I 2 I 

121 

225 

V ards  in  the  reef-band 

3 f 

3i 

3i 

3i 

25 

2f 

2— 

2 

If 

I — 

Y ards  in  the  clueand  earing-  \ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

pieces  - - - J 

Totals 

3545 

327? 

355f 

3 55f 

251! 

2 5lS 

2325 

232? 

159 

I23f 

I23f 

227 

Inches. 

/ 

t head 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

if 

If 

if 

I 

I 

If 

Bolt-rope  on  the  ^ foot 

zf 

2f 

*f 

zf 

2 

2 

if 

If 

If 

If 

If 

if 

L leeches  - 

*f 

2f 

2i 

2 

2 

if 

If 

If 

If 

if 

if 

For  J earns , tailings,  reef  and  head-holes , confult  the  two  firil  proceffes  in  fail-making. 

A reef-land,  fix  inches  wide,  is  put  on  at  one-eighth  of  the  depth  from  the  head,  and  a reef-cringle  made  at  each 
end  of  the  reef-band. 

Clues,  carings,  and  fetving  on  lolt-rope,  fee  third  procefs  in  fail-making. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  3. 


Lower  Fore-studding-sail,  15.  Plate  IV.  fg.  2. 
This  fail  is  like  the  former,  except  that  it  has  no  reef. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

GO 

00 

36 

24 

18 

16  ' 

Brig. 

Tons  - - - 

- 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  J 

head 

19 

18 

18 

18 

15 

15 

14 

14 

1 1 

10 

10 

10 

the  - - ( 

foot 

19 

18 

18 

18 

15 

15 

14 

14 

11 

10 

10 

10 

Depth  in  yards 

- 

i4f 

14 

15 

1 5 

13 

1 

13 

13 

13 

11 

10 

10 

9 

Yards  in  the  fail 

_ 

285f 

252 

270 

270 

1 95 

195 

182 

182 

121 

100 

100 

90 

Yards  in  the  clue  and 

ear- 1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

ing-pieces 

- J 

Totals 

. 

286^ 

253 

271 

271 

196 

196 

183 

to 

OO 

122 

101 

IOI 

9i 

Bolt-rope  the  fame  as 

main- 

lower-itudding-fail. 

Main- 


SAIL. MAKING. 


Main-topmast-studding-sails,  ig.  Plate  IV.  fig.  2. 


Thefe  fails  are  quadrilateral,  and  made  of  the  fame  canvas  as  the  lower  (ludding-fails.  They  are  lpread  beyond  the 
leeches  of  the  main-topfail. 

The  depth  is  one  yard  more  than  the  main-topfail,  and  two  cloths  lefs  are  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  foot  than 
the  number  of  yards  in  the  depth  of  the  leech. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

50 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

1 6 

Brig. 

Cutter 

Tons  - 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 120 

IO4O 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  in  fhead  - 
the  - - I foot  - 

Depth  in  yards  ... 

16 

20 

22 

15 

19 

21 

15 

J9 
2 1$ 

15 

!9 
21  i 

1 2 
16 

17I 

1 1 
15 

I I 

I? 

llh 

i r 

15 

17! 

8 

12 

14I 

8 

12 

»3 

8 

1 1 

1 2i 

8 

10 

IO± 

8 

12 

r5 

Yards  in  the  fail  - 
Yards  in  the  reef-band  - 

396 

2f 

357 

2i 

36i$ 

A 

36li 

25 

241 5 

■ 2 

2275 

2275 

224$ 

1 ir 

145 

‘1 

130 

1 i8f 

945 

1* 

150 

Totals  - 

Bolt -rope  the  fame  fize  as  the 
main-lower-ltudding.fail. 

3981 

3595 

363t 

3^3i 

2435 

2 29f 

229I 

22  6\ 

1465 

13*5 

120$ 

96 

151I 

Gores. — Four  cloths  are  gored  on  the  outer  leech  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  from  fourtofeven  cloths  in  merchant-fhips  ; 
and  a regular  gore  is  made  on  the  head  and  foot  of  four 
inches  per  cloth,  decreafing  to  the  outer  earing  at  the  head, 
and  increafing  to  the  tack  or  outer  clue  at  the  foot. 

For  feams,  tablings,  reef  and  head-holes,  refer  to  the  fe- 
cond  procefs  of  fail-making. 


Reef-band  is  put  on  the  fame  as  the  main-lower-ftudding-faii. 

Reef-cringle , one  is  made  011  the  leeches,  at  each  end  of  the 
reef-band,  and  a downhawl-cringle  is  made  on  the  outer  leech, 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  leech  from  the  head. 

Clue  and  fewtng  on  the  bolt-rope,  refer  to  the  third  procefs 
in  fail-making. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  1. 


Fore-topmast-studding-sails,  16.  Plate  IV . fig.  2. 


Thefe  fails  are  lo  much  like  the  former,  reef-bands  excepted,  as  only  to  need  the  following  dimenfions. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5o 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  .... 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1 120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360. 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  f head 
the  - ( foot 

Depth  in  yards 
Y ards  in  the  fail 
Bolt-rope  the  fame  fize  as 
the  main-topmaft-ftud- 
ding-fail. 

15 

19 

20 
34° 

H 

18 

*9 

3°4 

14 

18 

i8| 

296 

14 

18 

44 

1 1 

\h 

204! 

10 

H 

154 

183 

10 

H 

*5$ 

183 

10 

14 

15$ 

183 

7 
1 1 

*3 

117 

7 

1 1 

12 
108 

7 

10 

"f 

97$ 

8 

10 

10 $ 
92$ 

ft 


Vol.  XXXI. 


Main- 


SAIL-MAKING. 


Main-topgallant-studding-sails,  20.  Plate  IV.  Jig . 2. 


Thefe  fails  are  quadrilateral,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  7,  from  50-gun  fhips  upwards,  and  all  under  of  N°8.  They 
are  fpread  beyond  the  leeches  of  the  main-topgallant-fail,  the  heads  being  bent  to  their  refpeftive  yards. 

The  depth  is  half  a yard  more  than  the  main-topgallant-fail  in  large  fhips  : there  are  five  cloths  more  allowed  for  the 
breadth  of  the  foot  than  the  number  of  yards  in  the  depth  ; but  in  fmall  fhips  there  are  only  three  cloths  more,  or  the 
fame  number  of  cloths  in  the  breadth  of  the  foot  as  yards  in  the  depth  of  the  leech. 


Guns  - 

1 10 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Cutter. 

Tons  ... 

2165 

I97° 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

180 

Number  of  cloths  in  f head 
the  - l foot 

Depth  in  yards  - - - 

Yards  in  the  fail 

12 
16 
1 1 
J54 

11 

ioi 

*36£ 

11 

*5 

io-i 

r3^ 

1 1 
15 
IO§ 
1365 

8 
1 1 
81 
8of 

8 

11 

8f 

83i 

8 
1 1 

81 

83* 

8 

11 

781 

6 

8 

7i 
5° ! 

5 

8 

6f 

43  J 

5 

8 

4°i 

6 

8 

61 

43f 

5 

8 

7 

45 1 

f head 

Bolt-rope  on  the  -J  foot 

( leeches 

Inches. 

2 

2 

*4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

I*' 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

*4 

1 

1 

1 

*1 

1 

** 

1 

Gores. — The  outer  leech  is  gored  from  two  to  four  cloths,  and  a regular  gore  is  made  on  the  head  and  foot,  from 
three  to  five  inches  per  cloth,  decreafing  to  the  outer  earing  at  the  head,  and  increafingto  the  tack  on  the  foot. 

For  /earns,  tailings,  and  head-holes,  confult  the  firft  and  fecond  procefl'es  in  fail-making. 

Clues  and  Jewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  fee  the  third  procefs  in  fail-making. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  1. 


Fore-topgallant-studding-sail,  17.  Plate  tW.Jg.  2. 
This  fail  is  fo  much  like  the  former,  that  the  dimenfions  need  only  be  added. 


Guns  - 

no 

98 

80 

74 

5° 

44 

38 

36 

24 

18 

16 

Brig. 

Tons  - - . 

2165 

1970 

1900 

i860 

1200 

1120 

1040 

920 

600 

425 

360 

200 

Number  of  cloths  in  f head 
the  - - | foot 

Depth  in  yards 
Yards  in  the  fail 
Bolt-rope  the  fame  fize 
as  the  main-top-gallatit- 
ftudding-fail. 

1 1 
15 
10 
130 

10 

H 

9i 

in 

10 

H 

9\ 

”4 

10 

14 

9\ 

1 14 

7 

10 
7t 
6 si 

7 

10 

7l 

6sl 

7 

10 

ll 
6 Si 

7 ~ 
10 

l\ 

6i| 

5 

7 

39 

»— «|C^ro|«f 
to 

1 

4 

.7 

5l 

31! 

6 

8 

6* 

43f 

Number  of  Sails  in  a Suit  for  eight  Months'  Service  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


Two  main-courfes. 

Two  main-topfails. 

One  main-topgallant-fail. 
One  main-royal. 

Two  fore-courfes. 

Two  fore-top  fails. 

Two  fore-topgallant-fails. 
One  fore-royal. 

One  fpritfail-courfe. 

One  fpritfail-topfail. 

One  driver-boom-fail. 
Two  mizen-courfes. 

Two  mizen-topfails. 

One  mizen-topgallant-fail 
One  main-ftayfail. 

Two  fore-ftayfails. 


One  mizen-ftayfail. 

Two  main-topmaft-ftayfails. 

One  middle-ftayfail. 

One  main-topgallant-ftayfail. 

One  fore-topmaft-ftayfail. 

One  royal-ftayfail. 

Two  jibs. 

One  flying-jib. 

One  mizen-topmaft-ftayfail. 

Two  main-fludding-fails. 

Two  main-topmait-ftudding-fails. 

T wo  main-topgallant-ftudding-fails. 
Two  fore-ftudding-fails. 

Two  fore-topmaft-ftudding-fails. 
One  fore-topgallant-ftudding-fail. 
One  fmoke-fail. 


The 
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The  Quality  of  Canvas  of  which  the  different  Sails  are  made  in 
the  Merchant  Service. 

Canvas  of  N°  i. 

Main  and  fore-courfes,  and  main  and  fore-ftayfails,  of  Eaft 
India  {hips. 

Canvas  of  N°  2. 

Main  and  fore-courfes,  and  main  and  fore-ftayfails>  of  Well 
India  fhips. 

Canvas  of  N°  3. 

Mizen-courfe,  main  and  fore-topfails,  fprit-courfe,  and 
mizen-ftayfails,  of  Eaft  India  (hips. 

Canvas  of  N°  4. 

Mizen-topfails  of  Eaft  India  fhips. 

Canvas  of  N°  5. 

Driver-boom-fails  of  large  Eaft  India  fhips,  main-topmaft- 
ftayfails  of  Eaft  India  {hips,  and  mizen-topfails  of  Weft 
India  {hips. 


Canvas  of  N°  6. 

Driver-boom-fails  of  Eaft  and  Weft  India  fhips,  fore-top- 
maft-ftayfails  of  Eaft  India  {hips,  main-topmaft-ftayfails  of 
Weft  India  fhips,  fpritfail-topfails,  and  main  and  fore-top- 
gallant-fails, of  large  India  fhips. 

Canvas  of  N°  7. 

Main  and  fore-topgallant-fails,  middle-ftayfails,  flying- 
jibs,  lower  ftudding-fail,  main-topmaft-ftudding-fails,  main- 
topgallant-ftayfail,  of  Eaft  and  Weft  India  fhips,  and  fore- 
topmaft-ftayfail  of  Weft  India  fhips. 

Canvas  of  N°  8. 

Mizan-topgallant-fails,  and  main-topgallant-ftudding-fails, 
of  Eaft  a«d  Weft  India  fhips,  mizen-topmaft-ftayfails  and 
royals  of  Eaft  India  fhips,  and  fmall  flying-jibs  of  Eaft  India 
fhips,  if  any. 

As  there  can  be  no  fixed  dimenfions  of  merchant-fhips’ 
fails,  the  fame  number  of  cloths,  or  nearly  fo,  of  fhips  of  the 
fame  tonnage  in  the  royal  navy  may  be  taken,  and  about 
feven-eighths  of  their  depth. 


Quantity  and  Quality  of  Canvas  of  a Angle  Suit  of  Sails  for  Eaft  and  Weft  India  Ships  of  London  Canvas, 

thirty-eight  Yards  to  the  Bolt. 


N°  1. 

N°  2. 

N°  3- 

2 

O 

N°  5. 

N°  6. 

N°  7. 

N°  8. 

Total 

Number  of 
Yards. 

Tons. 

Eaft  India  fhips  of  1 200 
700 

Weft  India  fhips  of  500 
400 

Yards. 

1373 

9525 

Yards. 

582* 

446 

Yards. 

1788 

I29I 

7H 

615 

Yards. 

306 

262 

Yards. 

744 

270 

lSll 

156 

Yards. 

835 

436 

262* 

297 

Yards. 

*33* 

*3845 

IOIO± 

Hlh 

Yards. 
496 
28  Si 
130 
156 

Yards. 

6873 

4881I 

2851 

2JI7§ 

A Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Materials  ufed  in  making  a Suit  of  Sails  for  a Ship  of  each  Rate  for  eight 
Months’  Service  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a Angle  Suit  of  Sails  for  Eaft  and  Weft  India  Ships. 


■i 

Old  Canvas. 

- 

Twine  Line. 

Bees-Wax. 

Rofin. 

Turpentine. 

Tallow. 

Train-Oil. 

E5 

Spun-yarn. 

Yards  of  tewing 
Twine. 

Bolt-rope. 

Extra, 
or  fine. 

Ordinary, 
or  great. 

Hambro. 

r* 

°? 

Waxed. 

Dipped. 

Guns. 

Tons. 

Yards. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

No. 

No. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Gall. 

Barr. 

Cwt. 

Cwt.  qr 

.lb. 

Royal  Navy  of  no 

IOO 

34° 

170 

43 

21 

5^ 

5° 

122 

39 

H 

55 

42164 

21822 

32  2 

24 

98 

96 

33° 

160 

39 

20 

5* 

46 

*3 

Il6 

36 

6 

4i 

39554 

20631 

28  3 

26 

80 

96 

336 

i65 

42 

21 

5£ 

48 

14 

1 2 1 

36 

6 

5 

41936 

21018 

29  0 

21 

74 

96 

33° 

165 

42 

21 

56 

48 

14 

121 

36 

6 

5 

41711 

20671 

28  3 

24 

50 

70 

250 

120 

37 

17 

40 

36 

10 

90 

21 

35 

3i 

31264 

14908 

16  3 

21 

44 

70 

246 

118 

36 

l6 

39 

34 

10 

88 

20 

3 

3 

3^23 

14150 

H 3 

22 

38 

65 

238 

"4 

36 

l6 

38 

34 

10 

86 

18 

3 

3 

3^73 

1 39 1 3 

14  1 

9 

36 

57 

228 

"4 

35 

l6 

38 

34 

10 

84 

18 

3 

2— 

30197 

1365° 

r3  3 

26 

24 

48 

165 

104 

30 

IO 

28 

24 

7 

63 

12 

2 

2 

22475 

10920 

9 2 

27 

18 

40 

130 

70 

23 

8 

24 

20 

6 

10 

if 

T.2. 

17836 

9083 

8 1 

7 

16 

36 

126 

64 

21 

7 

22 

19 

6 

48 

9 

jl 
1 2 

17240 

8575 

6 0 

12 

Eaft  India  fhips 

1200 

40 

*3  5 

70 

22 

5 

30 

6 

3 

2i 

4^23 

9 3 

25 

700 

30 

107 

60 

20 

4 

26 
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Brig’s  Mainfail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  and  made  of 
canvas  N°  5 or  6.  The  fore-leech  is  in  depth  from  the 
under  part  of  the  hounds  of  the  main-mail  to  the  boom, 
and  the  depth  of  the  after-leech  is  about  one-third  more  than 
the  depth  of  the  fore-leech.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  galf, 
and  fpreads  within  nine  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  outer  end, 
the  fore -leech  to  hoops  encircling  the  mail ; and  the  foot  is 
fpread  on  the  boom  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  (heave- 
hole  at  the  outer  end. 

Gores. — The  head  and  mail -leech  are  gored  with  a roach. 
The  regular  gore  on  the  head  is  from  four  to  five  inches  per 
cloth,  and  the  roach  or  fweep  ihould  be  cut  aft'ir  the  fail  is 
fewed  together.  The  foot  is  gored  with  a circular  fweep, 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  feven  inches  per  cloth,  leaving  four  or 
five  fquare  cloths  at  the  clue  ; or  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  per  cloth  for  every  cloth  in  the  mail-leech, 
which  has  five  or  fix  gored  cloths  in  it. 

Seams  are  three  inches  broad  for  eight  feet  up  the  fail  from 
the  foot,  and  two  inches  broad  for  eight  feet  down  from  the 
head  ; the  remainder  is  one  inch  broad,  the  feams  decreafing 
gradually  from  one  breadth  to  the  other. 

For  tablings,  head-holes,  and  holes  on  mail  or  fore -leech, 
confult  the  firfl  and  fecond  proceifes  in  fail-making. 

Reef-bands. — This  fail  has  three,  fix  inches  broad,  parallel 
to  the  foot.  The  upper  reef  is  nearly  half  way  up  the  fore- 
leech, and  the  other  at  equal  diftances  between  that  and  the 
foot. 

Reef-hanks  are  generally  fewed  on  the  reef-band  at  :each 
feam,  on  both  fides  of  the  fail. 

Linings. — The  after-leech  is  lined  with  one  breadth  of 
cloth  from  the  clue  to  one  yard  above  the  upper  reef-band  ; 
at  the  upper  part  half  a yard  of  the  lining  is  cut  down,  and 
the  inner  part  is  doubled  under,  or  cut  off.  The  peek-piece 
is  one  yard  in  length,  and  the  fore -leech  is  lined  with  half  a 
breadth  of  cloth  ; or  fometimes  pieces  one  yard  in  length  are 
put  on  at  the  tack  and  nock,  and  fmall  triangular  pieces  at 
each  hole. 

In  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  four  inches  of  flack-cloth 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  the  rope  in  every  yard  on  the 
mad  -leech. 

Large  iron  thimbles  are  fluck  in  the  cringles  at  the  clue, 
peek,  nock,  and  tack  ; alfo  in  the  cringles  made  on  the  leeches 
at  the  ends  of  the  reef-bands : a luff-cringle  is  made  on  the 
mafl-leech,  equidiflant  from  the  lower  reef-band  and  the 
foot,  which  alfo  has  a thimble. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas,  refer  to  Rule  4. 

Cutter’s  mainfail  only  differs  from  the  former  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  viz.  the  canvas  is  of  N°  1 or  2. 

The  head  is  generally  wider,  and  the  peeks  lefs,  for  the 
cufloms,  revenue,  fmuggling-cutters,  and  merchant  fervice, 
than  thofe  of  the  royal  navy.  The  former  are  better  adapted 
for  velocity,  the  latter  for  handfome  appearance. 

Reef  bands — To  have  four  in  number,  eight  inches  broad, 
and  put  on  parallel  to  the  foot ; the  upper  reef  is  about 
three-fevenths  of  the  depth  of  the  mafl-leech  from  the  foot, 
and  the  others  equally  divided  between  that  and  the  foot. 

The  feams  are  five  inches  broad  for  twelve  feet  up  the  fail 
from  the  foot,  and  three  inches  broad  for  eight  feet  down 
from  the  head ; the  remainder  to  be  one  inch  and  a half 
broad. 

Slack-cloth  to  be  taken  up  in  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope  is 
four  or  five  inches  in  every  yard  in  the  depth  of  the  mafl- 
leech. 

Smack’s  mainfail  is  finailar  to  the  above,  and  made  of  canvas 
N°  1 or  2.  The  after-leech  is  about  one-fifth  deeper  than 
the  mafl-leech. 

Gores  about  ten  cloths  on  the  mafl-leech,  Th*  head  is 


gored  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  inches  per  cloth  j and  the 
foot,  with  a curve,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  er  fourteen  inches 
per  cloth,  for  every  cloth  in  the  mafl-leech,  it  having  a fhort 
gore  to  the  clue  on  five  or  fix  cloths,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  inches  per  cloth. 

Linings. — The  mafl-leech  is  lined  with  a breadth  of  cloth 
from  the  tack  to  the  nock  ; the  after-leech  the  fame  as  the 
brig,  and  the  peek  is  lined  with  a cloth  one  yard  and  a half 
in  length. 

Reef -bands  the  fame  as  the  cutter  ; and  fometimes  a 

Balance-reef  is  put  on  acrofs  the  fail,  from  the  nock  to 
the  upper  reef-cringle  on  the  after-leech. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  malt -leech  fhould  be  three  inches  ; and  on 
the  head,  foot,  and  after-leech,  one  inch  and  a half ; and  four 
inches  of  flack-cloth  fhould  be  taken  up  with  the  rope  in 
every  yard  on  the  mafl-leech. 

Sloop’s  mainfail  is  like  the  fmack’s,  but  the  after-leech  is 
only  one-third  deeper  than  the  mail-leech. 

Cutter’s  Tryfail. — This  fail  is  occafionally  ufed,  inflead  of 
the  main-fail,  in  ftormy  weather,  and  made  of  canvas  N°  1 
or  2.  In  the  head  of  this  fail  there  are  only  two-fifths  of 
the  number  of  cloths  that  are  in  the  head  of  the  main-fail  : 
the  mail-leech  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the 
mafl-leech  of  the  main-fail,  and  the  after-leech  is  one-fixth 
deeper  than  the  mafl-leech. 

Gores. — Eight  or  ten  cloths  are  gored  on  the  mafl-leech. 
The  foot  is  gored  with  a curve  at  the  rate  of  five  or  feven 
inches  per  cloth  from  the  tack,  leaving  two  or  three  fquare 
cloths  at  the  clue. 

Reef-bands. — This  fail  has  three  reef-bands,  fix  inches 
wide,  parallel  with  the  foot,  the  upper  one  is  three-eighths 
the  depth  of  the  mall-leech  from  the  foot,  and  the  others 
are  at  equal  diflances  between  the  foot  and  the  upper  one. 

Strengthening-bands . — Three  are  put  on,  of  half  a breadth 
of  cloth,  at  equal  dillances  between  the  upper  reef-band 
and  the  head,  which  are  feamed  on  and  fluck  along  the 
middle. 

Seams  fhould  be  five  inches  broad  for  twelve  feet  up  from 
the  foot,  and  three  inches  broad  for  eight  feet  down  from  the 
head  ; the  remainder  is  one  inch  and  a half  broad,  to  decreafe 
gradually  from  one  breadth  to  the  other. 

Linings,  tablings,  reef-hanks,  See.  See.  as  the  main-fail. 

Veffels  having  one  mall  only,  have  fails  peculiar  to  that 
clafs,  which  we  fhall  briefly  notice.  Such  are  the 

Square  Sail, or  Crofs-jack. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made 
of  canvas  N°  6 or  7,  cut  fquare  on  the  head  and  leeches  : 
the  head  is  bent  to  the  crofs-jack  yard,  and  extends  within 
fix  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard- arms.  The  depth  of 
the  fail  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  depth  of  the  fore-leech  of 
the  main-fail. 

Gores. — The  foot  is  gored  one  inch  or  more  per  cloth,  in- 
creafing  from  the  middle  to  each  clue  ; having  two  or  three 
fquare  cloths  left  in  the  middle. 

Seams,  tablings,  and  head-holes,  as  other  fails  of  the  fame 
fize. 

Reef-bands. — It  has  two,  four  inches  broad  ; the  lower 
one  is  at  one-fixth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  foot,  and 
parallel  thereto  ; and  the  upper  reef  is  at  the  fame  diltance 
from  the  head. 

Reef-hanks  are  fewed  on  the  reef-bands,  as  on  the  main- 
fail. 

Linings.  — One  yard  of  cloth  is  put  on  at  each  clue, 
half  a yard  at  each  earing,  and  half  a yard  againft  every 
cringle  on  the  leeches.  Thefe  linings  are  all  put  on  the  aft - 
fide. 

Cringle. — One  is  made  at  each  end  of  the  upper  reef-band  ; 
and  three  bowline-cringles  are  made  on  each  leech ; the  upper 
1 bowline- 
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bowline-cringle  is  made  on  the  middle  of  the  leech,  and  the 
others  are  equally  diftant  from  that  and  the  clue. 

Clues  are  fometimes  marled  on  ; and,  for  this  purpofe, 
ten  marline-holes  are  made  each  way  from  the  clues. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  foot  and  leeches,  (hould  be  one  inch  and 
a half  or  two  inches  in  circumference  ; and  on  the  head,  one 
inch,  or  one  inch  and  a half. 

Slack-cloth , when  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  one  inch  fhould 
be  taken  up  in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  foot. 

Topfail  is  fimilar  to  other  topfails  made  of  canvas  N°  6 
or  7.  The  depth  in  the  middle  is  one-third  of  the  depth  of 
the  crofs-jack. 

Gores. — From  one  to  two  cloths  are  gored  on  the  leeches, 
and  the  foot  is  hollowed  from  one-third  to  half  of  the  depth 
of  the  fail  in  the  middle  (to  clear  the  jib-ltay ),  or  at  the  rate 
of  ten  to  twelve  inches  per  cloth  from  the  middle  to  each  clue, 
the  middle  cloth  being  left  fquare. 

Reef-land  of  four  inches  broad  is  put  on  at  one-third  of 
the  depth  of  the  middle  cloth  from  the  head. 

Bowline,  cringles.  See.  & c.  as  the  fquare  fail. 

Gajf-topfail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  and  made  of  canvas 
N°  8.  The  fore-leech  is  four-fifths  of  the  depth  of  the 
malt-leech  of  the  main-fail.  This  fail  is  bent  to  the  topgal- 
lant-mall, with  a fmall  yard  on  the  head  above  the  main-fail, 
and  is  only  ufed  in  light  winds. 

The  foot  has  nearly  the  fame  number  of  cloths  as  in  the 
head  of  the  main-fail,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  number 
of  cloths  are  gored  on  the  malt-leech. 

Gores  at  the  foot  are  the  fame  as  the  gores  on  the  head 
of  the  main-fail,  that  the  foot  may  anfwer  to  the  peek 
of  the  main-fail,  the  head-gores  being  the  fame. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  malt-leech  Ihould  be  one  inch  and  a half ; 
and  on  the  head  and  foot  and  after-leech,  one  inch. 

Saveall- topfail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas 
N°  8,  cut  iqnare  on  the  head  and  foot.  The  head  is  ex- 
tended by  haliards  fattened  to  the  earing-cringles,  under  the 
hollow  of  the  foot  of  the  top-fail,  its  foot  fpreading  the 
crofs-jack  yard  between  the  clues  of  the  topfail.  It  is  feldom 
ufed  but  in  light  winds. 

Gores. — Two  or  three  cloths  are  left  fquare  on  the  head, 
and  the  reit  are  gored  for  the  leeches. 

Bolt-rope  round  the  fail  is  one  inch  in  circumference. 

Ringtail-fail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas 
N°  7 or  8.  It  is  occafionally  hoifted  abaft  the  after-leech 
of  the  main-fail,  to  which  the  fore-leech  is  made  to  anfwer. 
The  head  is  bent  to  a fmall  yard  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gaff ; 
and  the  foot  on  the  boom,  which  is  prolonged  by  a piece 
lalhed  to  the  outer  end.  The  number  of  cloths  in  the  foot  is 
three-eighths  the  number  of  cloths  in  the  foot  of  the  main- 
fail  ; and  the  head  has  three-eighths  of  the  number  of  cloths 
in  the  foot. 

Gores. — The  head  has  a regular  gore,  the  fame  as  the  main- 
fail,  and  the  foot  is  gored  with  a gore  of  one  inch  per  cloth, 
increafing  to  the  tack. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  head,  foot,  and  after-leech,  Ihould  be  one 
inch  in  circumference ; and  on  the  fore-leech  one  inch  and 
a half. 

A fail  of  this  kind,  but  more  fquare,  is  fometimes  fpread 
in  light  winds,  on  a fmall  malt,  erefted  at  the  taffarel  of 
fome  vefl'els ; the  foot  being  fpread  out  on  a boom  that  pro- 
jects horizontally  from  the  Item. 

Fore-Jail. — This  fail  is  triangular,  made  of  canvas  N°  1 
or  2 ; and  bends  with  hanks  to  the  itay  next  before  the  malt. 
The  depth  of  the  leech  is  nearly  the  fame  depth  as  the  malt- 
leech  of  the  main-fail,  and  there  are  as  many  cloths  in  the 
foot  as  will  bring  it  clear  of  the  mall. 

Gores . — The  depth  of  the  hoift,  or  fore-part,  divided  by 


the  number  of  gored  cloths,  gives  the  length  of  each  gore. 
The  foot  has  a fhort  gore  of  one  inch  or  more^er  cloth,  in- 
creafing to  the  clue  ; leaving  one  or  two  fquare  cloths  at  the 
tack. 

Linings,  Sec. — The  leech-cloth  is  left  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  leech  for  the  head-lining, 
and  the  cloth  at  the  tack  is  fo  cut  as  to  fall  to  the  foot  and 
form  its  own  lining  ; it  has  one  cloth  at  the  clue,  to  run  up 
above  the  reef-bands,  the  fame  as  the  main-fail. 

Seams  fhould  be  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  foot, 
deereafing  to  one  inch  at  the  hoift. 

Reef -bands. — To  have  two  four  inches  wide,  are  generally 
put  on  at  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the 
lower  one  being  at  that  diltance  from  the  foot.  Sometimes 
a bonnet  is  ufed  inltead  of  the  lower  reef. 

Reef-hanks  are  generally  fewed  on,  inltead  of  ufing  reef- 
points. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  Itay  to  be  two  and  a half  or  three  inches 
in  circumference,  and  on  the  foot  and  leech  one  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches. 

Slack-cloth. — Three  or  four  inches  of  flack-cloth  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  the  rope  in  every  yard  on  the  hoilt. 

Head-flick. — The  hoilt-rope  is  put  through  the  holes  in 
the  head-ltick,  then  ferved  with  fpun-yarn,  and  fpliced  into 
the  leech-rope.  The  middle  of  the  head-ltick  is  then  feized 
to  the  head  of  the  fail,  and  a thimble  is  feized  in  the  bight 
of  the  rope. 

Thimbles  are  generally  ltuck  in  the  cringles  at  the  tack  and 
clue. 

Jib. — This  fail  is  triangular,  made  of  canvas  N°  2 to  6, 
and  is  fometimes  bent  with  hanks  to  a Hay  before  the  fore- 
fail, or  hoilts  with  haliards  without  a Itay.  The  number  of 
cloths  in  the  foot  is  two-thirds  the  number  in  the  foot  of 
the  main-fail,  or  wide  enough  to  fpread  the  bowfprit,  and 
the  depth  of  the  leech  is  about  one  yard  for  every  cloth  in 
the  foot. 

Gores.  — The  foot  is  gored  with  a fweep,  at  the  rate  of 
from  four,  five,  to  fix  inches  per  cloth,  increafing  to  the  clue, 
leaving  one  fquare  cloth  at  the  tack  ; fometimes  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cloths  from  the  tack  are  left  fquare,  and  a Ihort 
gore  from  thence  to  the  tack  of  one  inch  per  cloth. 

Linings. — The  leech-cloth  is  left  three-quarters  of  a yard 
longer  than  the  depth  of  the  leech,  for  the  head-lining  and 
tabling ; the  cloth  at  the  tack  is  cut  fo  as  to  fall  to  the 
foot  and  form  its  own  lining ; and  the  clue-piece  is  two 
yards  in  length. 

Seams  on  the  foot  fhould  be  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
and  fhould  decreafe  to  one  full  inch  on  the  hoift. 

Bolt-rope,  if  hoifted  on  a flay,  the  rope  on  the  hoift  fhould 
be  two  inches  and  a half  or  three  inches  in  circumference ; 
but  if  not  hoifted  on  a flay,  the  rope  on  the  hoift  fhould  be 
five  inches.  The  rope  on  the  foot  and  leeches  fhould  be  two 
inches  and  a half. 

Slack-cloth. — Four  or  five  inches  of  flack-cloth  fhould  be 
taken  up  in  every  yard  in  the  hoift,  when  roping,  and  the 
rope  on  the  hoift  put  through  the  holes  in  the  head-flick,  and 
completed  as  the  fore-fail. 

Obferve,  the  fecond jib  is  feven-eighths  the  fize  of  the  frfl 
jib,  and  the  third  jib  is  three-fourths  the  fize  of  the  frjl  jib  ; 
but  they  are  both  made  like  the  f rf  jib,  as  above. 

Storm  Jib. — This  fail  is  triangular,  and  made  of  canvas 
N°  1 or  i.  It  is  two-thirds  the  fize  of  the  firlt  jib,  and  is 
ufed  in  ftormy  weather. 

Gores. — The  foot  is  gored  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  inches 
per  cloth,  increafing  to  the  clue. 

Seams. — To  be  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  foot, 
and  decreafed  to  one  inch  on  the  hoift. 

Lining 
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Lining.— The  clue  is  lined  with  a breadth  of  cloth  one 
yard  and  a half  in  length ; a piece  one  yard  long  is  put  on 
the  peek,  and  the  cloth  at  the  tack  is  fo  cut  as  to  fall  to  the 
foot,  and  form  its  own  lining. 

Strengthening-bands,  of  half  a breadth  of  cloth,  are  put  on 
parallel  to  the  foot,  at  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
afunder. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  hoift  fliould  be  five  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  on  the  foot  and  leech  two  inches  and  a half. 

Slack-cloth. — Four  inches  of  flack-cloth  (hould  be  taken 
up  in  every  yard  on  the  hoift  when  roping. 

Flying  Jib. — This  fail  is  triangular,  made  of  canvas  N°  6, 
and  is  two-thirds  the  fize  of  th efirfi  jib.  It  is  the  foremoft 
fail,  and  hoifts  without  a ftay. 

Gores . — The  foot  is  gored  with  a fweep,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  per  cloth,  increafing  to  the  clue. 

The  piece  at  the  clue  is  one  yard  and  a half  in  length  ; that 
at  the  peek  is  one  yard ; and  the  cloth  at  the  tack  is  fo  cut 
as  to  fall  to  the  foot. 

Seams  fliould  be  two  inches  and  a half  broad  at  the  foot, 
and  decreafe  to  one  inch  at  the  hoift. 

Bolt-rope  on  the  hoift  fhould  be  three  inches  and  a half 
in  circumference  ; on  the  foot  two  inches,  and  on  the  leech 
one  inch. 

Slack-cleth. — Three  inches  of  flack-cloth  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  the  rope  in  every  yard  in  the  hoift. 

Thimbles  are  fometimes  fpliced  in  the  tack  and  peek. 

Boat  Sails. 

Settee-fail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas 
N°  7 or  8.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  latteen-yard,  and  ex- 
tends within  fix  inches  of  the  cleats  at  the  arms. 

Gores — The  cloth  at  the  tack  is  cut  goring  to  the 
nock,  and  the  bunt  is  the  depth  of  the  reef,  which  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  leech.  The  depth  of  the  leech  is 
five-fixths  of  the  length  of  the  head.  The  length  of  the 
head,  divided  by  the  number  of  cloths  in  it,  gives  the  length 
ef  each  gore.  The  foot  is  cut  with  a curve,  after  the  fail  is 
fewed  together. 

Head-holes  and  reef-hanks  as  other  fails,  with  fmall  cringles 
made  on  the  leech  at  the  reef , nock,  and  peek. 

Lug-fail. — This  fail  is  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas 
N°7  or  8.  The  head  is  bent  to  a yard,  and  extends  within 
four  inches  of  the  arm-cleats.  The  fore-leech  is  as  deep  as 
the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  after-leech  is  nearly  one- 
half  more  in  depth  than  the  fore-leech. 

Gores. — Two  or  three  cloths  are  gored  on  the  fore -leech, 
and  an  even  gore  of  fix  inches  per  cloth  is  made  on  the  head. 
The  foot  is  gored  with  a curve  ; the  cloth  at  the  clue  being 
cut  with  a three -inch  fliort  gore  ; the  next  cloth  is  fquare, 
and  the  cloths  from  thence  to  the  tack  are  gored  at  the  rate 
of  fix  or  eight  inches  per  cloth. 

Reefs. — Two  in  number  parallel  to  the  foot;  the  upper 
reef  is  half  way  up  the  fore-leech,  and  the  other  is  equally 
diftant  from  that  and  the  foot.  Sometimes  reef -bands,  three 
or  four  inches  broad,  are  put  on  at  the  reefs ; but  when  thefe 
are  not  ufed,  holes  are  made  one  in  every  feam,  for  points  or 
hanks  are  fewed  on  inftead. 

Holes. — Two  fmall  ones  are  made  in  each  cloth  in  the 
head. 

Cringles  are  made  on  the  leeches  at  each  reef ; earing- 
cringles  are  made  at  the  nock  and  peek  ; and  ten  or  twelve 
ftrands  in  the  length  of  the  bolt -rope  are  feized  at  the  tack 
and  clue. 

Latteenfail. — This  fail  is  triangular,  made  of  canvas 
N°  7 or  8.  The  head  is  bent  to  the  latteen-yard,  extending 
within  fix  inches  of  the  cleats  at  the  arms. 


Gores. — The  length  of  the  head,  divided  by  the  number 
of  cloths,  gives  the  length  of  the  gore  of  each  cloth.  The 
foot  is  cut  fquare. 

T wo  fmall  holes  are  made  in  each  cloth  along  the  head, 
through  which  it  is  laced  on  the  yard. 

Bolt-ropes  for  this  and  the  two  foregoing  fails  are  alike ; 
that  is,  one  inch  on  the  head,  and  one  inch  and  a half  on  the 
foot  and  leeches. 

Obferve,  if  this  fail  is  bent  to  the  maft  the  head  becomes 
the  fore-leech,  and  it  is  called  a Jhoulder-of -mutton  fail.  But 
if  to  the  maft  and  a top-maft,  which  Aides  up  and  down,  a 
fliding-gunter  fail. 

Spritfails. — Thefe  fails  are  quadrilateral,  made  of  canvas 
N°  7 or  8.  The  fore -leeches  are  laced  to  their  refpe&ive 
malls  ; and  their  heads  are  elevated  and  extended  by  a fprit, 
or  fmall  yard,  that  crolles  the  fail  diagonally  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  maft  to  the  peek. 

The  fore-leech  is  nearly  the  depth  of  the  maft,  fo  as  to 
clear  the  gunwale  a few  inches. 

Gores. — The  main  and  fore  fpritfails  have  one  or  two 
cloths  gored  at  the  fore-leech.  The  heads  of  them  have  a 
regular  gore  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  per  cloth,  and  the 
foot  is  cut  fquare.  The  fore-leech  and  foot  of  a mizen- 
fpritfail  are  cut  fquare,  but  the  head  has  a regular  gore  of 
eleven  inches  per  cloth. 

Holes  are  made  on  the  fore-leeches  about  one  yard  afunder 
for  lacing  them  to  the  maft,  and  the  mizen  three-quarters  of 
a yard.  Holes  are  alfo  made  at  each  feam  acrofs  the  fail 
of  main  and  fore  for  a reef,  at  one-fifth  the  depth  of  the 
after-leech  from  the  foot  for  the  points  or  reef-hanks,  inftead 
of  being  fewed  to  the  fail. 

Small  bights  are  made  at  the  tack,  nock,  peek,  and  clue. 

Fore-fail  and  Jib. — Proportionally  the  fame  as  the  laft 
mentioned. 

Sail-Zo/?,  a room  or  flied  wherein  fails  are  made. 

Sail-Room,  in  Ship-Building,  an  apartment  or  place  of 
referve,  built  between  decks,  upon  the  lower  deck  or  orlop, 
to  contain  the  fpare  fails. 

Sails  alfo  denote  the  vanes  of  wind-mills ; or  the  arms 
or  flights,  by  which  the  wind  has  its  effeft  on  them. 

Thefe  are  either  horizontal  or  perpendicular.  See  Wind- 
mill. 

SaiEs,  in  Falconry,  denote  the  wing8  of  a hawk. 

SAILERSHAUSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Wurzburg;  nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Schweinfurt. 

SAILING,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  movement 
by  which  a veflel  is  wafted  along  the  furface  of  the  water, 
by  the  adlion  of  the  wind  upon  her  fails. 

For  the  method  of  regulating  this  movement  by  the  pro- 
per adjuftment  of  the  fails  and  rudder,  fee  Sailing  in  a 
more  confined  fenfe,  infra. 

Sailing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art,  or  aft,  of  navigating  ; 
or  of  determining  all  the  cafes  of  a fhip’s  motion,  by  means 
of  fea-charts.  And  as  thefe  charts  are  conftrufted  either 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  earth  is  a large  extended  flat 
furface,  whence  we  obtain  thofe  that  are  called  plane  charts ; 
or  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  earth  is  a fphere,  whence 
we  derive  globular  charts ; failing  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  two  general  kinds,  viz.  plane,  or  plain,  and  globular 
failing. 

Sailing,  Plain,  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means  of 
a plain  chart ; in  which  cafe,  as  is  evident  from  the  con- 
Itru&ion  of  the  chart,  the  meridians  are  confidered  as  paral- 
lel lines ; the  parallels  of  latitude  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
meridians;  the  lengths  of  the  degrees  on  the  meridians, 
equator,  and  parallels  of  latitude,  are  every  where  equal ; 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  reckoned  on  the  parallels 
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of  latitude,  as  well  as  on  the  equator.  We  fhall  here  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  terms  courfe,  departure , diftance,  rhumb-line,  dec. 
are  underftood.  And  obferve,  that  if  a (hip  fails  either  due 
north  or  fouth,  (he  fails  on  a meridian,  makes  no  departure, 
and  her  diftance  and  difference  of  latitude  are  the  fame : 
and  if  a fhip  fails  either  due  eafl  or  weft,  fhe  runs  on  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  makes  no  difference  of  latitude,  and  her 
departure  and  diftance  are  the  fame.  See  Right  Sailing. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude and  departure  always  make  the  legs  of  a right-angled 
triangle,  whofe  hypothenufe  is  the  diftance  the  fhip  has 
failed.  See  Plain  Sailing. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  confideration  of  fuch  a triangle, 
that  when  the  courfe  is  45  degrees,  or  4 points,  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  and  departure  are  equal ; when  the 
courfe  is  lefs  than  45  degrees,  the  difference  of  latitude  is 
greater  than  the  departure  ; but  when  th?  courfe  is  greater 
than  45  degrees,  the  departure  is  greater  than  the  difference 
of  latitude. 

In  Plate  II.  Navigation,  Jig.  5.  let  the  circle  F H F H 
reprefent  the  horizon  of  the  place  A,  whence  the  fhip  fails; 
A C fhe  rhumb  on  which  fhe  fails,  whether  it  be  in  the 
N.E.  or  N.W.  S.E.  or  S.W.  quarters  of  the  horizon; 
and  C the  place  at  which  fhe  arrives : then  H H repre- 
fents  the  parallel  of  latitude  from  which  fhe  failed,  and 
C C the  parallel  of  latitude  at  which  fhe  arrives  : fo  that 
A D is  the  difference  of  latitude,  D C the  departure,  A.  C 


the  diftance  failed,  D A C the  angle  of  the  courfe,  and 
D C A the  complement  of  the  courfe.  From  this  con- 
ftruiiftion  it  appears,  that  the  difference  of  latitude,  departure, 
and  diftance,  form  the  fides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  whofe 
angles  are  the  courfe,  its  complement,  and  the  right  angle : 
and,  therefore,  if  of  thefe  tour  things,  viz.  the  courfe, 
diftance,  difference  of  latitude,  and  departure,  any  two 
of  them  be  given,  the  reft  may  be  found  by  plane  trigo- 
nometry. 

For  the  ready  working  of  any  Angle  courfe,  there  is  a 
table,  called  a traverfe  table,  ufually  annexed  to  treatifes 
of  navigation,  which  is  fo  contrived,  that  by  finding  in  it 
the  given  courfe,  and  a diftance  not  exceeding  100  miles, 
the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  are  had  by  in- 
fpeftion.  And  this  table  will  ferve  for  greater  diftances, 
by  taking  their  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  &c.  and  doubling, 
trebling,  quadrupling,  &c.  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  found  to  thofe  parts  of  the  diftance. 

From  the  figure  above  referred  to,  in  which  A E,  A F, 
or  A H,  reprefents  the  radius  of  the  tables,  E B the  fine 
of  the  courfe,  G F its  tangent,  and  A G its  fecant,  A B 
the  fine  of  the  complement  of  the  courfe,  H I its  tan- 
gent, and  A I its  fecant,  we  may  deduce  all  the  propor- 
tions, or  canons,  as  they  are  ufually  called  by  mariners, 
that  can  arife  in  plain  failing  ; becaufe  the  triangles  ADC 
and  ABE,  ADC  and  A F G,  are  evidently  fimilar, 
Thefe  proportions  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Cafe. 

Given. 

Required. 

Solutions. 

1 

< A,  AC, 
i.  e.  courfe  and 
diftance. 

AD,  DC, 
i.  e.  diff.  of  lat. 
and  departure. 

A E : A B ::  A C : A D,  i.  e.  rad.  : dift.  ::  cofine  of  courfe  : diff.  of  lat. 
A E : E B ::  A C : D C,  i.  e.  rad.  : dift.  ::  fine  of  courfe  : departure. 

2 

< A,  A D, 
i.  e.  courfe  and 
diff.  of  lat. 

AC,  DC, 

i.  e.  diftance 
and  departure. 

A B : A E ::  A D : A C,  i.  e.  cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat.  ::  rad.  : diftance. 

A B : B E ::  A D : D C,  i.  e.  cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat.  ::  fine  courfe  : departure. 

3 

< A,  DC, 

i.  e.  courfe  and 
departure. 

AC,  AD, 

i.  e.  diftance 
and  diff.  of  lat. 

B E : A E ::  D C : A C,  i.  e.  fine  courfe  : departure  ::  rad.  : diftance. 

B E : A B ::  D C : A D,  i.  e.  fine  courfe  : departure  ::  cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat. 

4 

AD,  AC, 

i.  e.  diftance 
and  diff.  of  lat. 

< A,  DC, 

i.  e.  courfe  and 
departure. 

A C : A D ::  A E : A B,  i.  e.  diftance  : rad.  ::  diff.  lat.  : cof.  courfe. 
A E : E B ::  A C : D C,  i.  e.  rad.  : diftance  ::  fine  courfe  : departure. 

5 

AC,  DC, 

i.  e.  diftance 
and  departure. 

< A,  AD, 
i.  e.  courfe  and 
diff.  of  lat. 

A C : D C ::  A E : E B,  i.  e.  diftance  : rad.  ::  departure  : fine  courfe. 
A E : A B ::  A C : A D,  i.  e.  rad.  : diftance  ::  cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat. 

6 

AD,  DC, 
i.  e.  diff.  of  lat. 
and  departure. 

< A,  AC, 

i.  e.  courfe  and 
diftance. 

A D : D C ::  A F : F G,  i.  e.  diff.  lat.  : departure  ::  rad.  : tangent  courfe. 
BE  : A E ::  D C : AC,  i.  e.  fine  courfe  : departure  ::  rad.  : diftance. 

We  fhall  now  give  fome  examples  of  the  application  of 
thefe  canons  to  the  folution  of  fingle  courfes. 

Cafe  1. — A fhip  from  the  latitude  470  30'  N.  has  failed 
S.W.  by  S.  98  miles,  what  latitude  is  fhe  in,  and  what  de- 
parture has  fhe  made  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — In  the  column  of  the  courfe,  viz. 
3 points,  againft  the  diftance  98,  ftand  81.5  miles  for  the 
diff.  of  lat.  and  54.45  miles  for  the  departure. 

By  conftrudion. — Draw  the  meridian  A D {fg.  6.)  and 
make  the  quadrant  A mcp.  Make  the  arc  me  equal  to 
3 points,  and  through  c draw  A B = 98  miles.  Draw 


B D parallel  to  p A ; and  A D,  the  diff.  of  lat.  meafures 
about  8i|  miles,  and  B D,  the  departure,  about  54.4  miles. 

By  computation. — For  the  diff.  of  lat.  rad.  : dift.  ::  cof. 
courfe  : diff.  lat.  i.  e.  10.00000  : 1. 99123  (log.  of  98)  :: 
9.91985  (cof.  330  45')  : 1. 01 108,  the  log.  of  81.48  miles. 
For  the  departure  : rad.  : dift.  ::  fin.  courfe  : departure, 
i.  e.  10.00000  : 1.99 1 23  ::  9.74474  (fine  of  330  45')  ; 
!. 73597,  the  log.  of  54.45  miles. 

By  Gunter’s  feale. — The  extent  from  radius,  or  8 points, 
to  3 points,  on  the  line  of  fine  rhumbs,  applied  to  the 
line  of  numbers,  will  reach  from  98,  in  either  interval,  to 
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54.4.=  And  the  extent  from  8 points  to  5 points,  among 
the  rhumbs,  reaches  from  98  to  81.5  on  the  line  of 
numbers. 

Cafe  2. — A {hip  has  failed  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  lat. 
47®  30'  N.  to  the  lat.  46°  8'  N.  What  diftance  has  (he  run, 
and  what  departure  has  fhe  made  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — The  diff.  of  lat.  is  equal  to  47°  3®' 
— 46°  8'  = 82'.  Under  the  courfe  or  3 points  in  the  co- 
lumn of  lat.  find  the  neareit  number  to  82,  which  is  82.3, 
and  the  correfponding  departure  is  55,  and  the  diftance  99 
miles. 

By  conjlruBion. — Defcribe  the  quadrant  Amcp  {jig.  7.); 
make  me  — 3 points,  and  produce  A m,  till  A D becomes 
= 82  miles;  draw  D B parallel  to  Ap,  meeting  the  line 
A B,  drawn  through  c,  in  B : and  the  diftance  A B meafures 
about  99  miles,  and  the  departure  D B meafures  about  55 
miles. 

■ By  computation. — For  the  diftance  : cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat. 
::  rad.  : dift.  i.  e.  9.91985  (cof.  33°  45')  : 1.91381  (log. 
of  82I  ::  lo.oooco  : 1.99396,  the  log.  of  98.62  miles.  For 
the  departure  : cof.  courfe  : diff.  lat.  ::  fine  courfe  : de- 
parture ; i.  e.  9.91985  : 1.91381  ::  9.74474  : 1.73871,  the 
log.  of  54.79  miles. 

By  Gunter's  feale. — The  extent  from  5 points  to  8 points, 
in  the  line  of  fine  rhumbs,  will  reach  on  the  line  of  num- 
bers, from  82  to  99.  And  the  extent  from  5 points  to  3, 
on  the  fine  rhumbs,  will  reach  from  82  to  55  on  the  line  of 
numbers. 

Cafe  3. — A (hip  from  lat.  47°  30'  N.  failing  N.W.  by 
W.  finds  (he  has  made  82  miles  of  departure.  What  is  her 
diftance  run,  and  what  latitude  is  {he  now  in  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — The  courfe  being  5 points,  over 
that,  in  the  column  of  departure,  the  neareft  number  to 
82  is  82.3  : and  the  correfponding  diff.  of  lat.  is  55  miles, 
and  the  diftance  is  99  miles. 

By  conjlruBion. — Defcribe  the  quadrantal  arc  A mep 
{Jig.  8.)  ; make  me  = 5 points,  and  produce  Ap,  till  A b 
becomes  = 82  miles  ; through  b draw  l B parallel  to  A m, 
meeting  the  line  A B,  drawn  through  c,  in  B ; and  through 
B draw  B D,  parallel  to  b A,  meeting  Am  produced  in 
D : then  the  diftance  A B meafures  about  99  miles,  and  the 
diff.  of  lat.  AD  meafures  about  55  miles. 

By  computation. — For  the  diftance  : fine  of  courfe  : dep. 

rad.  : dift.  i.  e.  9.91985  (fine  of  56°  15')  : 1.91381 
(log.  of  82)  ::  10.00000  : 1.99396  the  log.  of  98.62,  the 
diftance.  For  the  diff.  of  lat.  fine  courfe  : dep.  ::  cof. 
courfe  : diff.  lat.  i.  e.  9.91985  : 1.91381  ::  9.74474  (cof. 
56°  15')  : 1.73870  the  log.  of  54.79  the  diff.  of  lat. 

By  Gunter's  feale. — The  extent  from  5 points  to  8 points, 
on  the  line  of  fine  rhumbs,  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  num- 
bers, from  82  to  99.  And  the  extent  from  5 points  to 
3 points,  on  the  line  of  fine  rhumbs,  will  reach  from  82  to 
55  on  the  line  of  numbers. 

Cafe  4. — A {hip  from  lat.  47°  20'  N.  fails  between  the 
north  and  eaft  98  miles,  and  is  arrived  in  lat.  48°  42'  N. 
What  courfe  did  (he  fteer,  and  what  departure  has  Ihe 
made  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — The  diff.  of  lat.  is  48°  42'  — 47° 
20'  = 82'.  Againft  the  diftance  98  ftands  the  lat.  81.95, 
the  neareft  to  82,  and  the  correfponding  departure  is  53.73 
miles,  and  the  courfe  is  33°  if. 

By  confruBion — Defcribe  the  quadrant  A mep  {Jig.  9.) ; 
produce  A m,  till  A D becomes  = 82  ; through  D draw 
D B parallel  to  A p , and  with  the  diftance  98  interfeft 
D B in  B : the  departure  will  be  found  to  meafure  53  miles, 
and  the  courfe  D A B is  meafured  by  the  arc  m e of  about 

33°- 


By  computation. — For  the  courfe  : dift.  : rad.  ::  diff.  lat. 
: cof.  courfe,  i.  e.  1. 99123  (log.  of  98)  : 10.00000  :: 
1.91381  (log.  of  82)  : 9.92258,  the  cofine  of  33°  13'. 
For  the  departure  : rad.  : dift.  ::  fine  courfe  : departure, 
i.  e.  10.00000  : 1. 99123  ::  9*73863  (fine  of  33°  13'): 
1.72986  log.  of  53.69. 

By  Gunter's  feale. — The  extent  from  98  to  82,  on  the 
line  of  numbers,  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  fines,  from  90 
to  about  57°.  And  the  extent  from  90°  to  33°,  on  the 
line  of  fines,  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from  98 
to  about  53  miles.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  courfe  is 
N.  33°  15'  E.  or  N.E.  by  N.  nearly,  and  the  departure  is 
53.69  miles  to  the  eaftward. 

Cafe  5. — From  lat.  50°  13'  N.  a fhip,  in  failing  between 
the  fouth  and  eaft  98  miles,  makes  her  departure  82  miles. 
What  courfe  did  fhe  keep,  and  what  latitude  is  fhe  ar- 
rived  at  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — Againft  the  diftance  98  ftands 
81.95,  column  departure,  the  neareft  to  82,  and 

here  the  diff.  of  lat.  is  53.73  miles,  and  the  courfe  is 
56°  45'. 

By  conjlruBion. — Defcribe  the  quadrant  Amcp  {fg.  IO.) ; 
produce  Ap  till  A b — 82  ; and  through  b draw  b B paral- 
lel to  A m ; from  A,  with  the  diftance  98,  cut  b B in  B ; 
through  B draw  B D parallel  to  A b,  meeting  A m pro- 
duced in  D : and  the  diff.  lat.  A D meafures  about  53 
miles,  and  the  courfe  DAB,  meafured  by  the  arc  me,  of 
about  57°. 

By  computation. — For  the  courfe : dift.  : rad. ::  dep.  : fine 
courfe,  i.  e.  1. 99123  : 10.00000  ::  1.91381  : 9.92258  fine 
of  56°  47'.  For  the  diff.  lat.  rad.  : dift.  ::  cof.  courfe  : dif. 
lat.  i.  e.  10.00000  : 1. 99123  ::  9.73863  : 1.72986  the  log. 
of  53.69  ; fo  that  the  lat.  arrived  at  is  50°  13'N.  — 54'  = 
49°  19'  N. 

By  Gunter's  feale. — The  extent  from  98  to  82,  on  the  line 
of  numbers,  will  reach  on  the  line  of  fines  from  90°  to  about 
57°:  and  the  extent  from  90°  to  33°,  on  the  line  of  fines, 
will  reach  from  98  to  about  53  miles  on  the  line  of  numbers. 
So  that  the  courfe  is  S.  56°  47'  E.  or  S.  E.  by  E.  nearly, 
and  the  latitude  arrived  in  is  49°  19'  N. 

Cafe  6. — A fhip  from  lat.  48°32'N.  is  arrived  in  lat. 
49°  54'  N.  and  her  departure  is  54  miles  W.  What  courfe 
did  fhe  fteer,  and  what  the  direft  diftance  run  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. — The  diff.  lat.  = 49°  54'  — 48°  32* 
= 82  m.  The  numbers  in  the  table  neareft  to  82  and  54 
are  81.95  and  53.73  ; and  the  diftance  anfwering  to  thefeis 
98  miles,  and  the  courfe  is  33°  15'. 

By  conjlruBion. — Defcribe  the  quadrant  Amcp  {fg.  1 1. ), 
and  produce  A m,  till  A D = 82  ; through  D draw  D B, 
parallel  to  Ap,  and  = 54,  and  draw  A B.  Then  the  diftance 
A B meafures  about  98  miles,  and  the  courfe  D A B is  mea- 
fured by  the  arc  m c of  about  33°. 

By  computation. — For  the  courfe  : diff.  lat.  : dep.  ;;  rad.: 
tang,  courfe,  i.  e.  1.91381  (log.  of  82)  : 1.73239  (log.  of 
54)  ::  10.00000  : 9.81858  tang,  of  33°  22'.  For  the  dif- 
tance : fine  courfe  : dep.  ::  rad.  dift.  u e.  9.74036  (fine  of 
33°  22')  : 1.73239::  10.00000  : 1.99203  the  log.  of  98.18 
miles. 

By  Gunter's  feale. — The  extent  from  82  to  54,  on  the  line 
of  numbers,  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  tangents,  from  45°  to 
about  33°.  And  the  extent  from  about  33°  to  90°,  on  the 
line  of  fines,  will  reach,  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from  54  m. 
to  about  98  m.  The  courfe  is,  therefore,  N.  33°  22'  W.  ex 
N.  W.  by  N.  nearly,  and  the  diftance  98.18  miles. 

For  the  method  of  conftrutting  or  refolving  compound 
courfes,  fee  Traverse. 

Sailing,  Oblique.  In  the  preceding  examples,  the  bear. 
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ing  and  diftances  of  places  were  determined  by  the  folution 
of  right-angled  triangles : but  at  fea  there  are  many  cafes 
in  which  only  oblique  pofitions  can  be  obferved  ; and,  there- 
fore, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a few  examples  of  the 
folution  of  fuch  cafes. 

Ex.  j„ — Two  {hips,  A and  B ( Plate  II.  Navigation, Jg.  12.) 
fail  from  two  iflands,  bearing  the  one  from  the  other  N.E. 
and  S.W.  their  diftance  being  76  miles  ; A fails  S.  by  E. 
and  B runs  E.  by  S. ; at  laft  they  meet.  How  far  has  each 
failed  ? „ 

Conjrufiion. — With  the  chord  of  6o°  defcribe  a circle  re- 
prefenting  the  horizon  of  one  of  the  places  failed  from  ; 
e.  gr.  of  A,  the  northern  draw  the  meridian  N S,  and,  at 
right  angles  to  it,  draw  the  parallel  of  latitude  E W.  In 
this  circle  lay  off  the  S.W.  rhumb  S 0 , the  S.  by  E.  rhumb 
S p,  and  the  E.  by  S.,  S m ; through  0 draw  A B equal  to  76 
miles  ; through  B draw  B C parallel  to  A m,  meeting  A C 
drawn  through/).  Then  A and  B reprefent  the  places  failed 
from  ; A C and  B C the  diftances  and  courfes,  when  pro- 
perly compared  with  the  meridian,  the  {hips  had  failed  when 
they  met  at  C : and  thefe  diftances  may  be  meafured  from 
the  fcale  A B was  taken  from. 

Computation.— In  the  triangle  ABC  there  are  given  one 
fide  A B,  and  all  the  angles,  to  find  the  other  fides.  Thus, 

< A = 5 points  = 56°  15' ; for  S 0 Sp  = 5 points  ; 

< B = 5 points  = 56°  1 5' ; for  B C is  parallel  to  A m ; and 

< B — B A « = 5 points  ; and  < C = C A m = 6 points 
= 67°  30'.  Then  by  a well-known  theorem  in  trigonome- 
try, fine  of  C : A B ::  fine  of  A : B C ; i.  e.  fine  of  67°  30' : 
76  m.  ::  fine  of  56°  15' : 68.4  m.  And  fince  the  angle  B = 
the  angle  A,  AC  = BC  ; confequently  A fails  S.  by  E. 
68.4  miles,  and  B fails  E.  by  S.  68.4  miles. 

Ex.  2. — At  noon  a headland  bore  N.W.  by  W.  then 
failing  N.N.E.  5 miles  an  hour,  we  anchored  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  in  a creek,  18  leagues  diftant  from  the  headland. 
Required  its  diftance  at  noon,  and  bearing  from  the  creek  ? 

ConJruBion. — Having  defcribed  the  horizon,  and  drawn 
the  meridian  and  parallel,  in  the  meridian  take  any  point  A 
(Jig.  13.)  for  the  {hip’s  place  at  firft  ; draw  the  N.W.  by 
W.  and  N.N.E.  rhumbs,  and  parallel  to  them  draw  A B, 
A C.  Make  A C = 45  miles  = 9 h.  x 5 m.  and  from  C 
with  54  m.  ( = 18  leag.  x 3)  cut  A B in  B : then  B is  the 
headland,  and  C the  creek. 

Computation. — In  the  triangle  A B C we  have  the  fide 
A C = 45  m.  the  fide  C B = 54  m.  and  < A = 78°  45'  = 
5 points  for  N.W.  by  W.  4-  2 points  for  N.N.E.  whence 
B C : S.  A ::  A C : S.  B,  i.  e.  54  : S.  78°  45' ::  45  : S.  B = 
540  49' ; and  the  angle  C = 46°  26';  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner we  fhall  have  AB  = 39-9  miles  ; confequently  < 0 an 
— < naw  = < 0 aw  — 210  4',  which  taken  from  90° 
leaves  68°  56'.  Hence  the  headland’s  diftance  at  noon  is 
39.9  miles,  and  its  bearing  from  the  creek  is  S.  68°  W. 
dr  W.S.W.  i W.  nearly. 

Ex.  3. — A merchant-fhip  meeting  with  a (hip  of  war, 
which  had  failed  S.E.  by  E.  39  leagues  from  the  latitude 
of  45°  30'  N.  informed  them,  that  {he  had  been  plundered 
the  day  before,  in  the  fame  latitude  ; and  had  fince  run  67 
leagues  on  a direct  courfe,  between  the  fouth  and  weft  ; and 
that  the  pirates  were  cruifing  about  the  place  where  they 
robbed  her.  What  courfe  muft  the  man  of  war  fteer  to 
come  up  with  them  ? 

Suppofe  A (Jg.  14. ) the  place  the  man  of  war  failed  from, 
B the  place  where  the  merchant-man  was  robbed,  C the  place 
where  they  met ; then  the  man  of  war  muft  fail  along  C B 
to  meet  the  pirates,  which  courfe  will  be  {hewn  by  c n drawn 
parallel  to  C B.  Here  are  two  given  fides,  and  an  angle 
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oppofed  to  one  of  them,  to  find  the  angle  B oppofite  to  the 
other  fide  AC.  CB  : S.  < A ::  AC:  S.  < Bj  i.  e. 
67  leagues  : S.  33°  45'  ::  30  leagues  : S.  18°  52' ; confe- 
quently the  courfe  the  man  of  war  muft  fteer  is  N.  71°  8'  E. 
for  n c B = C B c,  and  90°  — nc  B — Nc». 

Ex.  4. — Coming  within  fight  of  two  headlands,  bearing 
north  and  fouth  of  each  other  ; the  fouthern  one  bore  from 
the  {hip  due  eaft,  and  the  other  N.E.  by  E.  and  after  failing 
due  eail  5 miles,  the  northern  headland  bore  N.E.  by  N.  ^ E. 
Required  the  diftance  of  thofe  headlands  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  their  diftance  from  the  fhip  at  each  time  of  fetting 
them  ? 

In  the  eaft  and  weft  line  take  B A (Jig.  15.)  = 5 miles  ; 
draw  the  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.E.  by  N.  E.  rhumbs  B n, 
B D ; through  A draw  A D parallel  to  B n,  meeting  B D 
in  D ; draw  D C perpendicular  to  A B produced.  Then 
D and  C are  the  headlands  ; A,  B,  are  the  {hip’s  places  at 
the  times  of  fetting  them  ; and  A B the  diftance  failed.  The 
angle  A = C B n — 3 points ; the  angle  D BC  = 4A 
points  ; then  A B D = 1 points,  A D B = i§  point,  and 
BDC  = 3!  points.  In  the  triangle  A B D,  having  the 
fide  A B and  all  the  angles  given,  find  the  fides  A D,  B D : 
and  in  the  right-angled  triangle  BCD,  having  the  fide  BD 
and  all  the  angles,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  fides  B C,  C D. 
A D will  be  = 13-31  m.  B D = 9.565  m.  BC  = 6.07  m. 
and  G D = 7.395  m. 

Ex.  5. — Having  eaft  anchor,  I obferved  the  bearings  of  a 
tower,  a mill,  and  a light-houfe,  known  to  lie  due  eaft  and 
weft  of  one  another ; the  tower  bore  W.S.W.  the  mill  S.W. 
by  S.  \ W.  and  the  light-houfe  S.  by  W.  \ W.  The  dif- 
tance of  the  tower  from  the  mill  is  5^  miles.  How  far 
are  each  of  thofe  objects  diftant  from  the  place  where  I 
anchored  ? 

Draw  the  given  rhumbs  B r,  B 0,  B n,  (Jg.  16.)  make 
B A = 5!  miles  ; produce  0 B till  it  meets  A D,  drawn 
parallel  to  B r,  in  D C ; draw  D C parallel  to  B n ; then  D 
reprefents  the  {hip’s  place,  A the  tower,  B the  mill,  and  C 
the  light-houfe.  The  angles  are  found  and  the  triangles 
folved,  as  in  the  laft  example ; and  we  {hall  have  D A = 
9.021  m.  D B = 4.466  m.  and  DC  = 3.608  miles. 

Sailing  to  windward.  The  doftrine  of  plane  triangles 
is  farther  applicable  to  this  method  of  failing  ; for  the  right 
underftanding  of  which,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the 
terms  that  occur  in  this  part  of  navigation,  though  moft  of 
them  may  be  met  with  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work. 
See  Aft,  Beam,  Larboard,  Starboard,  &c. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  when  the  wind  is  di- 
re 611  y,  or  partly,  againft  the  {hip’s  direct  courfe  to  the  place 
whither  {he  is  bound,  {he  reaches  her  port  by  a kind  of  zig- 
zag, or  z-like  courfe  ; which  is  made  by  {ailing  with  the 
wind,  firft  on  one  fide  of  the  fhip,  and  then  on  the  other 
fide. 

The  windward  or  weather-fide  of  a fhip  is  that  fide  on 
which  the  wind  blows,  the  other  being  called  the  leeward, 
or  lee-fide. 

When  a {hip  fails  the  fame  way  the  wind  blows,  file  is 
faid  to  fail  before  the  wind,  and  the  wind  is  faid  to  be  right 
ajt,  or  right  ajern ; and  her  courfe  is  then  16  points  from 
the  wind.  When  a fhip  fails  with  the  wind  blowing  dire6tly 
acrofs  her,  {he  is  faid  to  have  the  wind  on  the  beam  ; and  her 
courfe  is  eight  points  froif’  the  wind.  When  the  wind  blows 
obliquely  acrofs  the  fhip,  the  wind  is  faid  to  be  abajt  the 
beam,  or  ajore  the  beam , according  as  her  courfe  is  more  or 
lefs  than  eight  points  from  the  wind.  When  a fhip  endeavours 
to  fail  towards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  whence  the 
wind  blows,  {he  is  faid  to  Jail  on  a wind , or  to  ply  to  wind - 
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ward.  A veffel  failing  as  near  as  Ihe  can  to  the  point  from 
whence  the  wind  blows,  is  faid  to  be  cloje-hauled  ; moft 
fhips  will  lie  within  about  fix  points  of  the  wind  ; but  Hoops, 
and  fome  other  veffels,  will  lie  much  nearer.  When  a fhip 
fails  on  a wind,  the  windward  tacks  are  always  hauled  for- 
wards, and  the  leeward  flieets  aft.  The  ftarboard  tacks  are 
aboard  when  the  ltarboard  fide  is  to  windward,  and  the  lar- 
board to  leeward  ; and  the  larboard  tacks  are  aboard  when 
the  larboard  fide  is  to  windward,  and  the  ftarboard  to 
leeward.  In  order  to  know  how  near  the  wind  a (hip  will 
lie,  obferve  the  courfe  Ihe  goes  on  each  tack,  when  fhe  is 
clofe-hauled  ; then  half  the  number  of  points  between 
the  two  courfes  will  fhew  how  near  the  wind  that  fhip 
will  lie. 

The  moft  common  cafes  in  turning  to  windward  may  be 
eonftru&ed  by  the  following  precepts.  Having  drawn  the 
meridian  and  parallel  of  latitude  (or  eaft  and  weft  line)  in  a 
circle  reprefenting  the  horizon  of  the  place,  mark  in  the 
circumference  the  place  of  the  wind  ; draw  the  rhumb  pair- 
ing through  the  place  bound  to,  and  lay  thereon  the  diftance 
of  that  place  from  the  centre.  On  each  fide  of  the  wind, 
lay  off  in  the  circumference  the  points  or  degrees,  Ihewing 
how  near  the  wind  the  fhip  can  lie  ; and  draw  thefe  rhumbs  : 
the  firft  courfe  will  be  on  one  of  thefe  rhumbs  according  to 
the  tack  the  Ihip  leads  with  ; draw  a line  through  the  place 
bound  to,  parallel  to  the  other  rhumb,  and  meeting  the 
firft  ; and  this  will  Ihew  the  courfe  and  diftance  on  the  other 
tack. 

Ex.  i. — The  wind  at  north,  and  I am  bound  to  a port 
25  miles  dire&ly  to  windward,  being  on  my  ftarboard  tacks, 
and  can  lie  within  fix  points  of  the  wind.  What  muft  be 
my  courfe  and  diftance  on  each  of  two  tacks  to  reach  my 
port  ? 

The  conftru&ion  being  made  as  dire&ed,  N {Jig-  17.)  is 
the  place  of  the  wind,  A the  port  bound  to,  and  B the 
place  where  the  Ihip  is  fuppofed  to  be,  when  the  port  is 
25  miles  to  windward  of  her.  As  the  Ihip  leads  with 
her  ftarboard  tacks,  i.  e . has  the  wind  blowing  on  her  ftar- 
board fide,  Ihe  muft  firft  fail  along  the  line  B C drawn 
parallel  to  the  rhumb  A n,  which  is  fix  points  from  the 
wind  ; and  where  the  other  rhumb  A 0,  fix  points  alfo  from 
the  wind,  being  produced  from  A towards  C,  meets  with 
B C in  the  point  C,  is  the  place  where  Ihe  muft  tack  about 
to  reach  her  port  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  on  her  lar- 
board tacks.  Since  BC  is  parallel  to  A n,  the  < B = 
< N A n — fix  points  ; and  BAC  = NAo=fix  points ; 
hence  < C = four  points ; and  as  <B  = BAC,  the  fide 
B C = C A ; confequently,  as  one  fide  A B,  and  all  the 
angles  ai-e  given,  we  fhall  have  fine  of  C : A B ::  fine  of 
B A C : B C,  i.  e.  fine  of  450  : 25  m.  ::  fine  of  67°  30'  : 
32.66.  Hence  i;  appears  that  the  (hip  muft  fail  on  her  ftar- 
board tacks  W.N.W.  32.66  miles,  and  her  larboard  tacks 
E.N.E.  32.66  miles. 

Ex.  2. — A privateer  lying  by  with  the  wind  at  N.N.E. 
fees  a floop  on  her  ftarboard  tacks,  that  had  juft  doubled  a 
point  18  miles  to  the  W.  by  N.  the  floop  run  for  her  port 
within  fix  points  of  the  wind  ; the  privateer  gave  chace  at 
the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour,  and  in  four  hours  came  up 
with  her.  Required  the  floop’s  rate  of  failing,  and  alfo  the 
courfes  of  both  veffels  ? 

Draw  BA  (Jig-  18.)  to  the  E.  by  S.  and  equal  to  18 
miles;  on  A with  32  m.  =8x4,  cut  the  rhumb  B C, 
drawn  fix  points  from  the  wind,  at  <w  ; then  the  privateer  is 
firft  at  A,  fees  the  floop  at  B,  gives  chace  along  the  line 
A C,  and  takes  the  floop  at  C , and  B 0 , drawn  parallel  to 
A C,  fhews  the  privateer's  courfe  from  the  north.  Here  are 


known  two  fides,  A B,  A C,  and  the  angle  A B C = thirteen 
points.  Hence  we  may  eafily  obtain  the  other  parts  of  the 
triangle ; and  find  that  the  floop  fails  N.W.  at  the  rate  of 
B C 

3.86  m.  per  hour  = , and  that  the  privateer’s  courfe  is 

N.  63°  12'  W. 

Ex.  3. — A Ihip  that  can  lie  within  fix  points  of  the  wind, 
fees  a headland  21  miles  to  the  N.E.  which  fhe  is  to  weather, 
in  order  to  reach  an  ifland  nine  miles  to  windward  of  it,  the 
wind  being  at  eaft.  What  courfe  and  how  far  muft  fhe  go 
on  each  tack,  leading  with  the  ftarboard  ? 

Draw  B A (Jig.  19.)  = 21  m.  to  the  S.W.  B C = 9 m. 
to  the  E.  ; join  A C ; draw  A D and  C D each  fix  points 
from  the  wind  ; then  A is  the  fhip’s  place,  B the  headland, 
C the  ifland,  A D the  run  on  the  ftarboard  tacks,  and  D C 
that  on  the  larboard.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  we  have  B A, 
B C,  and  the  angle  A B C = twelve  points ; and  can  hence 
find  the  other  angles,  and  A C.  Then  in  the  triangle  A C D, 
the  fide  A C,  and  all  the  angles  are  known  (becaufe  < D 
.=  four  points,  DCA  = DCB  + BCA,  and  CAD 
= BAD  + BAC),  and  we  may  find  AD,  DC.  On 
the  ftarboard  the  fhip  runs  30.19  miles  on  the  N.N.E. 
rhumb,  and  on  the  larboard  23.12  miles  on  the  S.S.E. 
rhumb. 

Sailing,  Current,  for  an  account  of,  fee  Current. 

Sailing,  Globular , is  the  method  of  eftimating  either  the 
difference  of  latitude,  difference  of  longitude,  departure, 
courfe,  or  diftance,  from  any  two  of  them  being  known, 
upon  principles  deduced  from  the  figure  of  the  earth  ; and 
in  this  confifts  the  application  and  ufe  of  Mercator’s  chart. 
See  the  principles  of  this  method  explained  and  demonftrated 
under  Meridional  Parts. 

Globular  failing,  in  the  extenfive  fenfe  here  applied  to 
the  term,  comprehends  parallel  failing,  middle  latitude  fail- 
ing, and  Mercator’s  failing  ; to  which  we  may  alfo  add  cir- 
cular failing.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  fhall  here  give  a brief 
account,  with  examples  of  their  ufe. 

Sailing,  Parallel,  is  the  art  of  finding  what  diftance  a 
fhip  fhould  run  due  eaft  or  weft,  in  failing  from  the  meridian 
of  one  place  to  that  of  another  place,  in  any  parallel  of 
latitude  ; the  method  of  performing  which  is  by  failing  to 
the  parallel  of  latitude  the  place  is  in,  keeping  a good  ac- 
count, fo  as  to  be  certain  whether  the  place  is  then  to  the 
eaftward  or  weftward ; and  alfo,  if  poffible,  to  know  the 
longitude  arrived  at  ; and  then  to  run  due  weft  or  eaft,  till 
the  fhip  comes  near  the  longitude  of  the  given  place ; where 
fhe  is  then  fure  to  make  the  port  required. 

The  computations,  in  parallel  failing,  depend  on  the  fol- 
lowing rule : as  radius,  R,  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude  of 
any  parallel,  S,  fo  are  the  miles  of  longitude  between  any 
two  meridians,  L,  to  the  diftance  of  thofe  meridians  in  that 
parallel,  D.  For  the  demonftration  of  this  rule,  fee  Me- 
ridional Parts. 


From  the  preceding  proportion  is  eafily  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing rule  ; as  the  cofine  of  one  latitude,  S,  is  to  the  cofine 
of  another  latitude,  s,  fo  is  a given  meridional  diftance  in 
the  firft  parallel,  D,  to  the  correfponding  meridional  dif- 
tance in  the  fecond  parallel,  d.  Hence  arife  the  following 
proportions. 


R : S ::  L ; D 
S : R ::  D : L 
JL  : D ::  R : S 
S is  ::  D : d 
D : d ::  S : s 

By  which  all  the  cafes  that  can  happen  in  this  kind  of  failing 

are 
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are  readily  refolved  by  the  logarithms,  and  alfo  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  calculated  for  a difference  of  longitude  of 
one  degree,  or  fixty  nautical  miles  of  the  equator,  by  the 
firft  rule. 


Lai. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

I 

59-99 

31 

5 1 *43 

6l 

29.09 

2 

59.96 

32 

50.88 

62 

28.17 

3 

59.92 

33 

50.32 

63 

27.24 

4 

59.85 

34 

49-74 

64 

26.30 

5 

59-77 

35 

49.15 

65 

25.36 

6 

59.67 

36 

48.54 

66 

24.41 

7 

59.56 

37 

47.92 

67 

2344 

8 

59.42 

38 

47.28 

, 68 

22.48 

9 

59.26 

39 

46.63 

69 

21.50 

10 

59.09 

40 

45.96 

70 

20.52 

1 1 

58.89 

41 

45.28 

71 

19-53 

12 

58.69 

42 

44-59 

72 

18.54 

*3 

58.46 

43 

43.88 

73 

17-54 

H 

58.22 

44 

43.16 

74 

16.54 

15 

57-95 

45 

42-43 

75 

15-53 

16 

57.67 

46 

41.68 

7 6 

14.51 

17 

57-38 

47 

40^2 

77 

i3-5o 

18 

57.06 

48 

40.15 

78 

12.48 

19 

5*5-73 

49 

39-36 

79 

n-45 

20 

56.38 

50 

38-57 

80 

10.42 

21 

56.01 

51 

37-76 

81  • 

9-38 

22 

55-63 

52 

36-94 

82 

8-35 

23 

55-23 

53 

36.11 

83 

7-32 

24 

54.81 

54 

35-27 

84 

6.28 

25 

54-38 

55 

34-4i 

85 

5-2  3 

26 

53-93 

56 

33-55 

86 

4.18 

27 

53-46 

57 

32.68 

87 

3-r4 

28 

52.97 

58 

3I-79 

88 

2.09 

29 

52.47 

59 

30.90 

89 

1.05 

3° 

5I*96 

60 

30.00 

90 

0.00 

See  tables  exhibiting  the  meafure  of  degrees  on  the  earth, 
as  a fpbere  andfpheroid,  under  Degree. 

As  a fpecimeu  of  the  manner  of  ufing  this  table  ; let  the 
meridional  diftance  correfponding  to  any  number  of  degrees 
and  minutes  be  required ; take  the  difference  of  the  meri- 
dional diffances  to  the  given  degrees,  and  thofe  which  are 
next  greater  ; multiply  this  difference  by  the  given  minutes, 
and  divide  by  60 ; then  the  quotient  fubtratted  from  the 
miles  againft  the  given  degrees  in  the  table,  will  leave  the 
meridional  diitance  required. 

E.  g.  How  many  miles  anfwer  to  a degree  of  longitude  in 
the  latitude  of  48°  26'  ? 

Lat.  48°  40.15  miles.  1 The  difference  is  0.79,  which  mul- 
Lat.  490  39.36  miles,  j tiplied  by  26  gives  20.55  ; and  this 
divided  by  60  gives  0.34;  which  taken  from  40.15  leaves 
39.81,  the  miles  required. 

Again,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  correfponding  de- 
grees and  minutes  to  a given  meridional  diftance,  intermediate 
to  thofe  in  the  table  ; fubtraft  the  given  meridional  diftance 
from  the  next  greater,  found  in  the  table  ; multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  60  ; divide  the  produft  by  the  difference  of  the 
meridional  diftances  next  greater  and  lefs  than  the  given  one ; 


then  the  quotient,  annexed  as  minutes  to  the  degrees  of  the 
next  greater  meridional  diftance,  will  give  the  degrees  and 
minutes  fought. 

E.  g.  In  what  latitude  do  46.08  miles  anfwer  to  one  de- 
gree of  longitude  ? 

From  46.63,  the  miles  correfponding  to  39% 
Take  46.08,  the  given  miles. 

multiplied  by  60,  gives  33  ; and 
p'°  and  40°, 


The  difference  0.55, 
this  divided  by  0.67,  the  difference  between  390 


gives  49' ; and,  therefore,  390  49 r is  the  latitude  fought. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  an  example  to  each  of  the  above 
proportions  or  canons. 

Cafe  1. — A (hip  in  the  lat.  of  3 2°  N.  fails  thence  due 
eaft  till  her  difference  of  longitude  is  384  miles.  Required 
the  diftance  (he  has  run  ? 

By  corfrudion. — From  any  point  P { fg.  20.)  with  the 
fine  of  90°,  taken  from  the  fcale  of  natural  fines,  defcribe 
the  arc  E Q ; draw  the  chord  E Q equal  to  384  miles  taken 
from  a fcale  of  equal  parts  ; and  draw  the  radii  PE,  P Q. 
From  the  fame  point  P,  with  a radius  equal  to  the  fine  of 
58°  (the  complement  of  the  lat. ) taken  from  the  natural 
fines,  defcribe  the  arc  A B ; and  draw  the  chord  A B,  whofe 
meafure  is  the  diftance  fought.  In  this  figure  P reprefents 
the  north  pole  ; the  arc  E Q the  equator ; the  arc  A B a 
parallel  of  latitude ; the  chord  EO  is  the  difference  of 
longitude  ; the  chord  A B is  the  meridional  diftance  fought ; 
A is  the  place  failed  from  ; B the  place  arrived  at ; and  the 
radii  PE,  P Q,  exprefs  the  meridians  of  the  places  fa 
failed  from  and  come  to. 

By  computation. — R : S ::  L : D,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.92842 
(cof.  of  320)  ::  2.58433  : 2.51275  the  log.  of  325.6  the 
miles  of  diftance  run. 

By  the  table. — Find  the  miles  anfwering  to  the  given 
latitude ; multiply  them  by  the  given  difference  of  lon- 
gitude ; the  quotient,  divided  by  60,  will  give  the  meri- 
dional diftance  fought.  To  32  degrees  anfwer  50.88  miles, 
then  50.88  x 384  = 19537.92,  which,  divided  by  60, 
gives  325.632,  the  meridional  diftance  fought. 

Cafe  2. — A (hip  from  the  lat.  530  36'  N.  long.  io°  18'  E. 
fails  due  weft  236  miles.  Required  her  prefent  longitude  ? 

By  confruBion — From  the  point  P (fg.  20.)  with  the 
fine  of  90°,  and  the  cofine  of  530  36',  defcribe  the  arcs 
E Q ; CD;  draw  the  chord  CD  = 236  ; through  C and 
D draw  the  radii  PE,  P Q ; then  the  chord  E Q,  being 
drawn,  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude. 

By  computation. — S :R::D:L;  or  P C : P E ::  C D : 
E Q ; i.  e*  9.90574  (cof.  of  530  36')  : 10.00000  ::  2.37291 
(log.  of  236  m.  the  meridional  diftance)  : 2.59955  (the 
log.  of  397.7)  the  difference  of  longitude ; which,  divided 
by  60,  gives  6°  38'  W.  and  this  fubtra&ed  from  io°  18'  E. 
gives  the  longitude  required  = 30  40'  E. 

By  the  table. — Find  the  meridional  diftance  to  a degree  of 
longitude  in  lat.  530  36',  and  make  it  a divifor  to  the  pro- 
dud:  of  the  given  meridional  diftance  by  60  ; and  the  quo- 
tient willbe  the  difference  of  longitude  fought.  Thus,  the 
difference  of  the  meridional  diftances  to  530  and  540  is  0.85  ; 
which  multiplied  by  36',  and  divided  by  6or,  gives  0.51  ; 
this  taken  from  36.11,  the  meridional  diftance  to  530,  leaves 

2^5  x 60 

35.6  for  the  meridional  diftance  to  530  36' ; then  — — . 

J 35.6 

= 397*7,  the  difference  of  longitude  fought. 

Cafe  3. — In  what  latitude  do  384  miles  of  meridional  dif- 
tance anfwer  to  500  miles  of  difference  of  longitude? 

By  conflruBion. — From  the  point  P (fg.  21.)  with  the 
fine  of  90°,  defcribe  the  arc  E Q ; draw  the  chord  E Q — 
500,  and  draw  the  radii  PE,  P Q ; make  EC  = 384, 
O 2 draw 
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draw  C B parallel  to  E P ; then  the  arc  A B,  being  de- 
ferred with  the  radius  P B,  is  the  parallel  of  latitude 
fought. 

By  computation.  — L : E) ::  R : S,  or  E Q : A B ::  P E : 
P A,  i.  e.  2.69897  : 2.58433  (log.  of  384)  ::  10.00000  : 
9.88536,  the  cofine  of  390  49',  in  which  lat.  384  miles 
of  meridional  diftance  anfwers  to  500  miles  of  longitude. 

By  the  table.  The  given  meridional  diftance  384,  being 
multiplied  by  60,  and  the  produdt  divided  by  the  given  dift. 
of  long.  500,  gives  46.08,  the  merid.  dift.  to  one  degree  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  fought : and  the  latitude  will  be 
found  to  be  390  49'. 

Cafe  4. — From  two  ports  in  the  lat.  320  20'  N.  diftant 
256  miles,  two  lhips  fail  diredfly  north.  How  far  are  they 
diftant  from  one  another,  when  they  come  to  the  latitude 
440  30'  N.  ? 

By  confruBion. — From  the  point  P (fig.  22.)  with  radii 
equal  to  the  cofines  of  320  20'  and  440  30',  deferibe  the  arcs 
A B,  D E ; draw  the  chord  A B = 256,  and  draw  P A, 
P B ; then  will  the  chord  D E be  the  diftance  fought. 

By  computation.  — S : r : : D : r/,  or  PA:PD::AB: 
D E,  i.e.  9.92683  (cof.  320  20') : 9.85324  (cof.  440  30')  :: 
2.40824  (log.  of  256)  : 2.33465  the  log.  of  216.1,  the 
diftance  fought. 

By  the  table. — The  meridional  diftances,  correfponding  to 
320  20'  and  440  30',  are  50.7  and  42.8  ; then  the  given  me- 
ridional diftance  256  x 42.8  = 1095.68,  which  divided  by 
50.7  gives  216.1,  the  meridional  diftance  fought. 

Cafe  5. — If  two  lhips  in  the  lat.  440  30'  N.  diftant  from 
one  another  216  miles,  fhouldboth  fail  hence  dire&ly  fouth, 
until  their  diftance  is  256  miles:  what  latitude  are  they 
come  to  ? 

By  confrudtion. — -From  P (Jig.  23.)  with  a radius  of  the 
cofine  of  440  30',  deferibe  the  arc  D E,  draw  the  chord 
DE  = 2i6;  and  through  D and  E draw  PA,  PB; 
produce  D E till  D F = 256;  through  F draw  FB  pa- 
rallel to  P A,  meeting  P B in  B ; then  an  arc  deferibed 
from  P through  B and  A will  be  the  parallel  of  latitude 
come  to. 

By  computation. — D : d ::  S : s,  orDE:AB::PD: 
P A,  i.  e.  2.33445  (log.  of  216)  : 2.40824  (log.  of  256)  :: 
9.85324  (cof.  44°  30')  : 9.92702,  the  cofine  of  320  17',  the 
latitude  fought. 

By  the  table. — To  lat.  440  30'  find  the  merid.  dift.  42.8  ; 


then 


42.8  X 256 
216 


= 50.72,  which  will  be  the  merid.  dift. 


correfponding  to  320  17',  the  latitude  fought. 

Sailing,  middle  latitude , is  a method  of  folving  the  feveral 
cafes  of  globular  failing,  by  the  principles  of  plain  and  pa- 
rallel failing  jointly : and  it  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  departure  is  reckoned  as  a meridional  diftance  in  that 
latitude,  which  is  a middle  parallel  between  the  latitude 
failed  from,  and  the  latitude  come  to.  This  method  is  not 
quite  accurate  ; becaufe  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  cofines 
of  two  diftant  latitudes  is  not  the  cofine  of  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  thofe  latitudes  ; nor  is  the  departure  between  two 
places  on  an  oblique  rhumb,  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
their  meridians  in  a mean  latitude  ; yet  when  the  parallels  of 
thofe  places  are  near  the  equator,  or  not  far  diftant  from  one 
another,  in  any  latitude,  the  error  is  inconfiderable.  The 
computations,  in  this  method,  depend  on  the  following 
rules. 


1 . Add  the  latitude  failed  from  to  the  latitude  arrived  at, 
and  take  half  the  fum  for  the  middle  latitude. 

2.  As  the  cofine  of  the  middle  latitude,  C,  is  to  the  ra- 
dius, R,  fo  is  the  departure,  D,  to  the  difference  of  lon- 


gitude, L.  See  Parallel  Sailing,  and  Meridional 
Parts. 

3.  As  the  cofine  of  the  middle  latitude,  C,  is  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  courle,  T,  fo  is  the  difference  of  latitude,  P,  to 
the  difference  of  longitude,  L : for,  from  rule  2,  we  obtain 
rad.  x dep.  = cof.  mid.  lat.  x diff.  long. ; and  from  cafe  6. 
of  plane  failing,  rad.  x dep.  ==  diff.  lat.  x tang,  courfe : 
therefore,  by  equality  and  proportion,  we  fhall  have  the 
rule.  Hence  arife  the  following  proportions  or  canons. 
C:R::D:L  ^ C:T::P:L 
L : D ::  R : C > P : L ::  C : T 
R : C L : D J 

Sailing,  Mercator' s,  is  the  art  of  refolving  the  feveral 
cafes  of  globular  failing,  by  plain  trigonometry,  with  the 
afiiftance  of  a table  of  meridional  parts,  or  of  logarithmic 
tangents.  The  computations  are  performed  by  the  following 
rules. 

1.  As  the  merid.  diff.  of  lat.  M,  is  to  the  diff.  of  long.  L, 
fo  is  the  radius,  R,  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe,  T : whence 
we  have  alfo,  R : T ::  M : L,  and  T : R ::  L : M. 

2.  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  P,  is  to  the  departure,  D, 
fo  is  the  merid.  diff.  of  lat.  M,  to  the  diff.  of  long.  L : 
whence  we  have  alfo,  M : L ::  P : D. 

3.  As  the  difference  of  the  logarithmic  tangents  of 
i co-latitudes,  G,  is  to  the  tangent  of  510  38'  9"  N.  fo  is  a 
given  diff.  of  long.  L,  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe,  T : 
whence  we  have  alfo,  N »G  ::  T : L,  and  T : L ::  N : G. 

The  manner  of  working  with  the  meridional  parts  and 
logarithmic  tangents  will  appear  from  the  two  following 
cafes. 

1.  Let  the  latitudes  of  two  places  be  given,  and  the 
meridional  difference  of  latitude  between  them  be  required. 
By  the  meridional  parts,  when  they  are  on  the  fame  lide  of 
the  equator,  fay  the  difference  ; when  on  different  fides, 
the  fum  of  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  lati- 
tude, will  give  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  re- 
quired. 

By  logarithmic  tangents,  when  they  are  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  equator,  fay  the  difference  of  the  logarithmic  tan- 
gents ; when  on  different  fides,  the  fum  of  the  logarithmic 
co-tangents,  abating  the  index,  of  the  half  co-latitudes, 
divided  by  12.63,  will  give  t^ie  meridional  difference  of  lati- 
tude required. 

2.  Let  the  latitude  of  one  place,  and  the  meridional  dif- 
ference of  latitude  between  that  and  another  place,  be  given  ; 
and  the  latitude  of  the  other  place  be  required. 

The  fum  of  the  meridional  parts  of  the  given  latitude, 
and  the  given  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  when  they 
have  like  names,  or  their  difference,  when  they  have  unlike 
names,  found  in  the  table  of  meridional  parts,  will  give  the  la- 
titude fought.  Or,  multiply  the  given  meridional  difference 
of  latitude  by  12.63  ; and  in  the  former  cafe  fubtradf,  but 
in  the  latter  cafe  add,  the  produdf  of  the  logarithmic  tangent 
of  the  given  half  co-latitude,  the  degrees  correfponding  to 
the  tangent  of  the  remainder,  or  of  the  fum  being  doubled, 
will  give  the  co-latitude  required. 

The  following  example  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  appli- 
cation and  ufe,  both  of  middle  latitude  and  Mercator’s 
failing. 

Ex. — What  is  the  courfe  and  diftance  from  Cape  Clear, 
in  Ireland,  lat.  510  18'  N.  long.  90  50' W.  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores,  lat.  370  o'  N.  and  long. 
220  56'  W.  ? 

By  middle  latitude  failing. — In  this  example  the  diff.  of  lat. 
= 140  18'  = 858  min.  and  diff.  of  long.  130  6'  = 786  min. 
fum  of  the  latitudes  88°  18';  middle  lat.  = 440  9';  and 
co-mid.  lat.  450  51'. 


By 
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By  conjlrublion. — Draw  the  meridian  A D {Jig.  24.)  ; de- 
fcribe  the  quadrant  A mp  with  the  fine  of  90°,  and  the  arc 
E F with  the  cofine  of  the  middle  latitude  ; make  the  chord 
m B equal  to  786,  the  difference  of  longitude  ; draw  A B, 
cutting  the  arc  E F in  F,  and  draw  the  chord  E F ; make 
AD  — 858,  the  difference  of  latitude  ; draw  D C parallel 
to  A p and  equal  to  E F ; and  draw  A C,  which  is  the 
diftance,  and  the  angle  D A C is  the  courfe. 

By  computation.  — For  the  courfe  ; P : L ::  C : T,  i.  e. 
2.93349  (log.  of  diff.  lat.  858)  : 2.89542  (log.  of  diff.  long. 
786)  ::  9-85583  (cof.  of  mid.  lat.  440  9')  : 9.81776  the  tan- 
gent of  330  19',  the  courfe.  For  the  diftance  ; fin.  C: 
A D ::  R : A C,  i.  e.  9.92202  (cof.  of  330  19')  : 2.93349 
::  10.00000  : 3.01 147  the  log.  of  1027  the  diftance. 

By  the  traverfe  tabic With  the  co-mid.  lat.  found  among 

the  degrees,  and  the  diff.  of  long,  or  fome  part  thereof  (it 
too  large)  taken  among  the  diflances,  find  the  departure,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  in  its  column  : obferving  to  multiply  this 
departure  by  the  fame  number  the  diff.  of  long,  was  divided 
by.  Then,  with  the  diff.  of  lat.  and  dep.  together,  or  their 
like  parts,  find  the  courfe  among  the  degrees,  and  the  dif- 
tance in  its  column. 

Let  the  diff.  long.  786  be  broken  into  parts,  viz.  into 
100  taken  7 times,  and  into  863  and  as  the  co-mid.  lat.  is 
45°5i'  = 450!-,  proceed  thus.  The  departures  to  100  in 
the  columns  of  450  and  46°  are  70.7  and  71.9;  the  diff.  is 
1.2  ; -jj-  part  °f  it  is  1.0  ; which  added  to  70.7 , makes  71.7 
for  the  dep.  to  100  ; and  for  700  it  will  be  501.9.  Alfo 
the  departures  to  86  in  the  columns  of  450  and  46°  are  60.8 
and  61.9  ; J-  of  their  diff.  is  0.9  ; and  this  with  60.8  makes 
61.7  the  departure  to  86  ; and  the  whole  departure  = 
563.6. 

Now  take  of  the  diff.  of  lat.  858,  and  of  the  dep. 
564,  viz  42.9  and  28.2  ; thefe  will  be  found  together  under 
330  15'  for  the  courfe  ; and  between  51  and  52  diff.  Sup- 
pofe  51^;  which  taken  20  times  gives  1030  for  the 
diilance. 

By  Mercator' s failing. 

Lat.  Cape  Clear,  510  18'  j Mer.parts  3597, diff.  lat.  858  m. 
Lat.  St.  Mary’s,  370  j 2393, diff. long.  786  m. 

Merid.  diff.  lat  1204 

By  conJlruBion. — Draw  the  meridian  A B (Jig.  25.)  and 
defcribe  the  quadrant  A mp  ; make  A D ^ 858,  the  proper 
diff.  lat.  and  A B 1204,  the  meridional  diff.  lat.  ; draw 
D C,  B E parallel  to  A p ; make  B E ^ 786  the  diff.  long, 
and  draw  A E.  Then  A is  the  place  of  Cape  Clear,  C 
that  of  St.  Mary’s,  A C is  the  diftance,  C D the  departure, 
and  the  angle  D A C is  the  courfe. 

Computation  by  meridional  parts. — For  the  courfe;  M : L 
::  R :T,  i.  e.  3.08063  (log.  of  1204)  : 2.89542  (log.  of  786) 
::  10.00000:  9.81479,  the  tangent  of  33°8',  the  courfe. 
For  the  diilance  ; fine  of  C:AD::R:AC,i.f.  9.92293 
(cof.  courfe)  : 2.93349  (log.  of  858)  ::  10.00000:  3.01056 
the  log.  of  1024,  the  diftance. 

Computation  by  Logarithmic  tangents. 

Cape  Clear’s  lat.  510  18'.  Co-lat.  38°  42'.  i Co-lat.  19°  21'. 
St.  Mary’s  lat.  370  o'.  Co-lat.  5 30  o'.  | Co-lat.  26°  30'. 

Log.  tang,  of  I Co-lat.  26°  30'  = 9.69774 

— — — — — 19°  21'  = 9-54?52 

Diff.  = 1522.2  = G. 

For  the  courfe  ; G : N ::  L : T,  i.  e.  3.18240  (log.  of 
1522)  : 10.10151  (log.  tang,  of  5i°38'  9")  ::  2.89542  ( log. 
of  786)  : 9.81452  tang,  of  330  7',  the  courfe.  The  diftance 
will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  former  computation  ; for  the  dif- 
ference of  near  a minute  in  the  courfe  would  not  happen  in 
working  by  tables  containing  more  places. 


By  the  traverfe  table. — Seek  the  merid.  diff.  lat.  and  diff. 
long,  together,  like  diff.  lat.  and  departure,  and  the  courfe  is 
given  among  the  degrees.  Then  with  the  courfe  and  proper 
diff.  lat.  find  the  diftance.  Thus,  taking  of  1204  and 
786,  viz.  60.2  and  39.3,  they  will  be  found  together  under 
330  15'  for  the  courfe.  And  taking -jV  of  the  diff.  lat.  858, 
viz.  42.9,  and  the  courfe  33°  15',  we  fhall  have  about  51^ 
for  the  diftance,  which  taken  20  times  gives  1030  the 
diftance. 

Sailing,  circular , or  great  circle,  is  the  art  of  finding  what 
places  a (hip  muft  go  through,  and  what  courfes  to  fleer,  fo 
that  her  track  fhall  be  in  the  arc  of  a great  circle,  or  nearly 
fo,  paffing  through  the  place  failed  from  and  that  bound  to. 
This  method  of  failing  has  been  propofed,  becaufe  the 
fhortelt  diltance  between  two  places  on  the  fphere  is  an  arc 
of  a great  circle  intercepted  between  them,  and  not  the 
fpiral  or  rhumb  paffing  through  them,  unlefs  that  rhumb 
coincides  with  a great  circle,  which  can  only  be  on  the  me- 
ridian or  on  the  equator.  As  the  folutions  of  the  cafes  in 
Mercator’s  failing  are  performed  by  plane  triangles,  in  this 
method  of  failing  they  are  refolved  by  the  means  of  fpheric 
triangles.  A great  variety  of  cafes  might  be  here  propofed, 
but  thofe  that  are  the  moft  ufeful  and  mofl  commonly  recur 
pertain  to  the  following  problem. 

Problem  I. — Given  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two 
places  on  the  earth,  required  their  nearelt  diftance  on  the  fur- 
face,  together  with  the  angles  of  pofition  from  either  place 
to  the  other.  This  problem  comprehends  fix  cafes. 

Cafe  1 . — When  the  two  places  lie  under  the  fame  meridian ; 
their  difference  of  latitude  will  give  their  diftance,  and  the 
pofition  of  one  from  the  other  will  be  diredtly  north  and 
fouth. 

Cafe  2. — When  the  two  places  lie  under  the  equator  ; their 
diilance  is  equal  to  their  difference  of  longitude,  and  the 
angle  of  pofition  is  a right  angle,  or  the  courfe  from  one  to 
the  other  is  due  eafl  or  weft. 

Cafe  3. — When  both  places  are  in  the  fame  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. E.  g.  What  is  the  leaft  diftance  between  St.  Mary’s, 
in  lat.  370  o'  N.  long.  22°56'  W.  and  Cape  Henry,  lat.  370, 
and  long.  76°  23'  W.  ? 

Let  P E S Q ( fg . 26.)  reprefent  the  meridian  of  St. 
Mary’s,  E Q the  equator,  P S the  axis,  P the  north  pole, 
and  S the  fouth  pole  ; and  from  P to  A lay  off  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude  of  St.  Mary’s.  From  Q to  C on  the 
equator,  lay  off  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places  ; and  through  P,  C,  S,  defcribe  the  circle  PCS, 
which  will  be  the  meridian  of  Cape  Henry,  on  which,  from 
P to  B,  lay  its  co-latitude,  by  defcribing  the  arc  A a,  about 
the  pole  P,  at  the  diftance  of  the  co-latitude.  Through  the 
points  A,  B,  D,  defcribe  a great  circle  A B D.  Then  A 
reprefents  St.  Mary’s,  B Cape  Henry,  P A and  P B their 
co-latitudes,  the  angle  APB,  meafured  by  the  arc  Q C, 
their  difference  of  longitude  ; the  arc  A B their  neareft 
diftance  ; the  angle  P A B the  angle  of  pofition  from  A to 
B ; and  the  angle  P B A that  of  pofition  from  B to  A.  As 
the  places  have  the  fame  latitude,  PA  = P B,  and  P A B 
= PB  A ; and  if  the  arc  P I be  defcribed,  making  the  angle 
A P I = 26°  43^'  — half  the  difference  of  longitude  = 
I P B,  PI  will  be  perpendicular  to  A B,  and  bifedt  it. 
And  in  the  triangle  A I P,  right-angled  at  I,  we  fhall  have 
the  hypothenufe  A P = 530,  and  A P I = 26°  43!',  whence 
we  can  find  the  leg  A I = half  the  diftance  fought,  and  the 
angle  PAI  = the  angle  of  pofition. 

For  the  diftance ; rad.  : fin.  hyp.  PA::  fine  of  API: 
fine  of  A I,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.90235  (cof.  of  370)  ;; 
9.65292  (fine  of  26°  43^')  : 9.55527  fine  of  2H3',  half 
the  diftance,  which  doubled  gives  420  6',  the  whole  diftance 

A B; 
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A B i and  this  reduced  to  nautical  miles,  is  2526,  which  is 
35  miles  lefs  than  2561,  the  diftance  given  by  parallel 
failing. 

For  the  angle  of  pofition  ; rad.  : cof.  PA::  tang.  API: 
cotang.  A,  i.e.  10.00000:9.77946  (cof.  of  co-lat.  or  fin. 
Iat.  370)  ::  9.76199  (tang.  26°  43#)  : 9.48145  co-tang.  of 
730  9',  the  angle  of  pofition.  Confequently,  to  fail  from 
A to  B,  or  from  B to  A,  the  ihip  muft  firft  fteer  N.  730  9'  W. 
or  E.  and  then  gradually  increafe  her  courfe  till  (he  comes  to 
I,  where  it  will  be  due  W.  or  E.  ; and  from  thence  the 
courfe  is  to  be  gradually  diminiihed  again  till  (lie-  comes  to 
the  other  port,  where  it  will  be  730  9',  the  fame  as  (he  fet 
out  with.  How  thefe  courfes  are  to  be  altered  will  be  (hewn 
in  Prob.  II. 

Cafe  4. — When  one  place  has  latitude,  and  the  other  is 
under  the  equator  : -e.  gr.  what  is  the  neareft  diftance  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  in  lat.  o°  o',  and  long. 
i°o'E.  and  port  St.  Julian,  in  lat.  48’ 51' S.  and  long. 
65°  10'  W.  > 

Let  A (Jig.  27.)  reprefent  St.  Thomas,  A C the  meafure 
of  the  angle  A SC  = 66°  10'  = diff.  of  long,  about  the 
louth  pole  S,  at  the  diftance  of  St.  Julian’s  co-lat.  defcribe 
the  arc  a a,  interfering  S C P,  the  meridian  of  St.  Julian 
in  B,  and  through  A,  B,  E,  defcribe  a great  circle ; and 
A B is  the  diftance  fought ; and  the  angles  of  pofition  are  at 
A and  B. 

For  the  diftance  ; in  the  triangle  A C B,  rad.  : cof.  of 
either  leg  AC::  cof.  of  the  other  C B : cof.  hyp.  A B, 
i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.60646  (cof.  of  66°  10')  ::  9.81825  (cof. 
of  48°  51'  = diff.  of  lat.)  : 9.42471,  the  cof.  of  740  35', 
the  diftance  required  ; which  is  4475  miles,  lefs  by  57  miles 
than  the  diftance  found  by  Mercator’s  failing. 

For  the  angle  of  pofition  at  A ; rad.  : fin.  AC::  cotang. 
C B : cotang.  A,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.96129  (fin.  66°  10') 
;:  9.94146  (cotang.  48° 51')  : 9.90275,  cotang,  of  510  22', 
the  angle  at  A. 

For  the  angle  at  B ; rad.  : fin.  C B ::  cotang.  A C : 
cotang.  B,  i.  e.  10.00000  ; 9.87679  (fin.  48°  5 1')  ::  9.64517 
(cotang.  66°  10')  : 9.52196,  cotang,  of  710  36',  the  an- 
gle at  B.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a (hip  failing  from  the 
ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  muft  firft  (hape  her  courfe  S. 
5 1°  22' W.  and  then  by  conftantly  altering  her  courfe  towards 
the  weft,  fo  as  to  arrive  at  port  St.  Julian,  on  a courfe 
S.  710  36'  W.  (he  will  have  failed  the  (horteft  diftance  be- 
tween thofe  places. 

Cafe  5. — When  the  latitudes  of  the  given  places  are  both 
north,  or  both  fouth  : e.  gr.  v/hat  is  the  neareft  diftance  be- 
tween the  Lizard  and  the  ifland  of  Bermudas,  and  alfo  what 
are  the  angles  of  pofition  at  each  place  ? 

Lat.  Lizard  490  57'  N.  and  long.  50  14'  W. 

Lat.  Bermudas  32°  25'  N.  and  long.  66°  38'  W. 

Diff.  long.  6x°  24' 


Make  P A (fg.  28.)  = 570  35',  the  co-lat.  of  Bermu- 
das ; P a — 40°  3',  the  co-lat.  of  the  Lizard  ; and  with 
the  tangent  of  P a defcribe  the  arc  a a.  With  the  fecant  of 
6x°  24'  arcs,  defcribed  from  P and  S,  give  the  centre  of  the 
circle  PCS,  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard,  and  its  interfetlion 
with  a a gives  B,  the  place  of  the  Lizard  : the  intercepted 
arc  A B of  the  great  circle  defcribed  through  A,  B,  and  D, 
is  the  diftance  fought,  and  the  angles  P A B,  PBA,  are  the 
pofition  s fought. 

For  the  diftance ; in  the  triangle  APB,  rad.  : cof.  APB 
x:  tang.  P A : to  tang,  of  a fourth  arc  M,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 
9.68006  (cof.  6i°  24') ;;  10.19721  (tang.  570  35')  : 9.87727, 


tang,  of  370  xf  = M,  which,  taken  from  the  co-lat.  of  the 
Lizard,  = 40°  3',  leaves  a fifth  arc  30  2'  = N ; then  cof.  M 
: cof.  N.  ::  cof.  of  fide  firft  ufed,  P A : cof.  required 
A B,  i.  e.  9.90225  (cof.  370  x')  : 9.99939  (cof.  30  2') 
::  9.72922  (cof.  co-lat.  or  fin.  lat.  320  25')  : 9.82636, 
cof.  470  54',  the  required  diftance. 

For  the  angle  P B A ; as  this  angle  is  oppofite  to  the  fide 
ufed  in  the  firft  proportion,  therefore  the  fourth  and  fifth 
arcs  here  ufed  are  the  fame  as  above  ; fin.  N : fin.  M :: 
tang.  APB  : tang.  P B A,  i.e.  8.72359  (fin.  30  2')  : 
9.77963  (fin.  of  370  i')  ::  10.26343  (tang,  of  6i°  24')  : 
1 1.3 1947,  tang,  of  87°  15'=  PBA. 

For  the  angle  P A B ; fin.  P A : fin.  PBA::  fin.  B P : 
fin.  P A B,  i.  e.  9.92643  (fin.  570  35')  : 9.99950  (fin.  87° 
15')  ::  9.80852  (fin.  430  3')  : 9.88159,  fin.  of  490  35'  = 
PA  B. 

Hence,  the  (horteft  diftance  between  the  Lizard  and  Ber- 
mudas is  470  54'  = 2874  fea-miles,  kfe  by  178  miles  than 
the  diftance  found  by  Mercator’s  failing.  And  a (hip  muft 
fail  from  the  Lizard  S.  87°  15'  W.  and  gradually  lefien  the 
courfe  fo  as  to  arrive  at  Bermudas  on  the  rhumb  bearing  S. 
49°35'W.;  whereas  the  direft  courfe  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  found  by  Mercator’s  failing,  is  S.  69°  2'  W. 

Cafe  6. — When  one  of  the  given  places  has  north  latitude, 
and  the  other  fouth  latitude  ; e.gr.  what  is  the  neareft  diftance 
from  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  to  the  ifland  of  Bermudas ; 
and  alfo  what  are  the  angles  of  pofition  at  each  place  ? 

Bermudas,  lat.  320  25'  N.  and  long.  66°  38'  W. 

St.  Helena,  lat.  160  o'  S.  and  long,  6°  ij'  W. 

Diff.  long.  6o°  23' 


Make  Q A (fg.  29.)  = 160,  the  lat.  of  St.  Helena  ; 
with  the  tang,  of  P a — 570  35',  the  co-lat.  of  Bermudas, 
defcribe  the  arc  a a about  P ; arcs  defcribed  from  P,  S,  with 
the  fecant  of  6o°  23',  will  give  the  centre  of  the  circle 
PCS,  the  meridian  of  Bermudas,  and  its  interfe&ion  B 
with  a a,  is  the  place  of  Bermudas.  Defcribe  a great  cir- 
cle through  A,  B,  D,  and  the  intercepted  arc,  A B,  is  the 
diftance  fought,  and  the  angles  P A B,  A B S,  are  the  po- 
fitions  required.  "y 

For  the  diftance  A B ; in  the  triangle  A B P,  rad.  : eof. 
P ::  tang.  P B : tang,  of  fourth  arc  M,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 
9.69590  (cof.  6o°  23')  ::  10. 19721  (tang.  570  35')  : 9.891 1 1, 
tang,  of  370  54' ; which  taken  from  106°  = St.  Helena’s 
N.  polar  diftance,  leaves  a fifth  arc  = 68°  6'  = N.  Then 
cof.  M : cof.  N ::  cof.  P B : cof.  A B ; i.  e.  9.89712 
(cof.  370  54')  : 9.57169  (cof.  68°  6')  ::  9.72922  (fin.  570 
35')  : 9.40379,  cof.  of  750  19',  the  diftance  fought. 

For  the  angle  of  pofition  P A B ; fin.  N : fine  M :: 
tang.  P : tang.  A,  i.  e.  9.96747  (fin.  68°  6')  : 9-78837  (fin. 
370  54')  ::  0.24530  (tang.  6o°  23')  : 10.06620,  tang,  of 
490  20'  = the  angle  P A B. 

For  the  angle  A B P ; rad.  : cof.  P ::  tang.  P A : tang. 
M,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.69590  (cof.  6o°  23')  ::  10.54250 
(tang.  1060)  : 10.23640,  tang,  of  590  53' ; but  this  fourth 
arc  muft  be  like  P A,  or  obtufe,  and,  therefore,  the  fup- 
plement  of  590  53',  or  120°  7',  is  the  fourth  arc  M ; and 
the  difference  between  this  and  P B is  62°  32'  for  N,  or  the 
fifth  arc.  And  fin.  N : fin.  M ::  tang.  P : tang.  A B P, 
i.  e.  9.94806  (fin.  62°  32')  : 9.93702  (fin.  120°  7')  :: 
10.24530  (tang.  6o°  23') : 10.23426,  tang,  of  590  45'  5 there- 
fore, as  the  angle  A B P ought  to  be  obtufe,  it  is  the 
fupplement  of  59°45f  = 120°  15'.  A (hip,  in  order  to 
fail  from  St.  Helena  to  Bermudas  on  the  arc  of  a great  cir- 
cle, muft  firft  (hape  her  courfe  N.  490  20'  W.  and  gradually 
5 deflect 
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defied  from  the  north,  fo  as  to  arrive  at  Bermudas  on  a 
courfe  N.  590  45'  W.  after  having  run  750  19',  or  4519  fea- 
miles.  The  courfe  by  Mercator’s  failing  is  N- 50°  5'  W. 
and  the  diftance  4527  miles.  Whence  it  appears,  that  when 
the  places  are  one  in  N.  lat.  and  the  other  in  S.  lat.  there  is 
but  a fmall  difference  between  the  refults  found  by  Mercator’s 
and  great  circle  failing  ; for  near  the  equator  the  rhumb-lines 
do  not  much  differ  from  great  circles. 

From  the  folutions  of  the  preceding  cafes  it  appears,  that 
to  fail  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle,  the  fhip  muff  continually 
alter  her  courfe  ; but  as  this  is  a difficulty  too  great  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  praftice  of  navigation,  it  has  been  thought 
fufficiently  exaft  to  effeft  this  bufinefs  by  a kind  of  approxi- 
mation, that  is,  by  a method  which  nearly  approaches  to  the 
failing  on  a great  circle  : upon  this  principle,  that  in  fmall 
arcs,  the  difference  between  the  arc  and  its  chord  or  tangent 
is  fo  fmall,  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  another  in  any 
nautical  operations  : and,  accordingly,  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
the  great  circles  on  the  earth  are  made  up  of  fhort  right  lines, 
each  of  which  is  a fegment  of  a rhumb-line. 

On  this  fuppofition  the  folution  of  the  following  problem 
is  deduced. 

Prob.  II. — Having  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  failed  from  and  bound  to,  given  ; to  find  the  fucceffive 
latitudes  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle  in  thofe  places  where 
the  alteration  in  longitude  fhall  be  a given  quantity  ; to- 
gether with  the  courfes  and  diftances  between  thofe  places. 

I.  Find  the  angle  of  pofition  at  each  place,  and  their 
diftance  by  one  of  the  preceding  cafes.  2.  Find  the  greatell 
latitude  the  great  circle  runs  through,  i.  e.  find  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  pole  to  that  circle  ; and  alfo  find  the  feveral 
angles  at  the  pole,  made  by  the  given  alterations  of  longi- 
tude between  this  perpendicular  and  the  fucceffive  meridians 
come  to.  3.  With  this  perpendicular  and  the  polar  angles, 
i'everally  find  as  many  correfponding  latitudes,  by  faying,  as 
rad.  : tang,  greateil  lat.  ::  cof.  ift  polar  angle  : tang,  ill 
lat.  and  ::  cof.  2d  polar  angle  : tang,  of  2d  lat.  &c. 
4.  Having  the  feveral  latitudes  paffed  through,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  each,  find,  by  Mercator’s 
failing,  the  courfes  and  diftances  between  thofe  latitudes. 
And  thefe  are  the  feveral  courfes  and  diftances  the  fhip  muft 
run,  to  keep  nearly  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle.  The 
fmaller  the  alterations  in  longitude  are  taken,  the  nearer  will 
this  method  approach  the  truth  ; but  it  is  fufficient  to  com- 
pute to  every  five  degrees  of  difference  of  longitude,  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  five  degrees,  differing  from  its  chord  or 
tangent  only  by  0.0002. 

As  an  example  of  this  method  of  folution  ; a fhip,  being 
bound  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Mary  to  Cape  Henry,  pro- 
pofes  to  fail  as  near  the  arc  of  a great  circle  as  fhe  can  by 
altering  her  courfe  at  every  five  degrees  difference  of  lon- 
gitude. Required  the  latitude  at  each  time  of  altering  the 


courfe,  and  alfo  the -courfes  and  diftances  between  thofe  fe- 
veral latitudes  ? 

Let  the  figure  be  defcribed,  and  the  computation  made, 
as  in  Cafe  3.  of  Prob.  I.;  the  diftance  B A ( Jig.  30.)  is 
found  to  be  420  6',  and  the  < A or  < B - 730  9',  the  angle 
of  pofition.  The  triangle  APB  being  ifofceles,  the  per- 
pendicular P I falls  in  the  middle  of  A B ; and  the  latitudes, 
courfes,  and  diftances  being  known  in  running  the  half  B I, 
thofe  in  the  half  I A will  alfo  be  known.  Let  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  d,  & c.  be  the  places  come  to  on  each  alteration  of 
five  degrees  longitude  : then  will  the  arcs  P a,  P b,  Pr, 
P d,  &c.  be  the  refpedlive  co-latitudes  of  thofe  places,  and 
they  are  the  hypothenufes  of  the  right-angled  fpheric  trian- 
gles P I a,  P I b,  P I r,  PI  d,  See.  In  the  triangle  P I B, 
given  P B = 530,  P B I = yfg',  to  find  P I,  rad.  : fin. 
P B ::  fin.  B : fin.  P I,  i.  e.  10.00000  : 9.90235  (fin.  of  530) 
::  9.98094  (fin.  730  9')  : 9.88329  fine  of  49°5i'  = P I. 

Now  I P B = = 26043I';  I P a = 2i043i' ; I P b 

= 160  43^';  I P * = ii°  435' ; I P d = 6°  43|' : and 
thefe  are  the  feveral  polar  angles. 


210  43i' 

160  431' 

435 

6°  43  5' 

Then  rad.  - - 

10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

10.00000 

To  co-tang.  PI  7 

— 49°  5 3 
As  cofine  polar  1 
angle  - j 

9.92612 

9.96800 

9.92612 

9.98122 

9.92612 

9.99084 

9.92612 

9.99700 

To  tang.  lat. 

9.89412 

9-90735 

9.91696 

9.92312 

Which  are 

00 

O 

38°  56' 

39°  33' 

39°  57' 

The  degrees  and  minutes  fet  over  each  column  are  the 
polar  angles  ufed  in  that  proportion,  and  the  correfponding 
latitudes  itand  at  bottom. 

Hence  it  appears  the  fhip  muft  firft  fail  from  the  lat. 
370  o'N.  to  lat.  38°5'  N. ; thence  to  lat.  38°  56'  N. ; thence  to 
lat.  390  33'  N.  ; thence  to  lat.  390  57'  N.  ; thence  to  lat.  40°  9f 
N.  which  is  the  greateft  latitude  fhe  muft  go  to  ; and  from 
thence  Ihe  muft  proceed  through  the  latitudes  390  57', 
390  33',  38°  56',  38°  5',  and  fo  to  370  o',  the  parallel  file  fet 
out  from,  and  in  which  file  is  to  find  Cape  Henry.  Now 
between  thefe  feveral  latitudes,  with  the  refpeftive  differences 
of  longitude,  find,  by  Mercator’s  failing,  the  courfes  and 
diftances.  If  the  refult  of  the  feveral  operations,  in  the 
queftions  of  great  circle  failing,  be  entered  in  fuch  a table  as 
the  following,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  the  operator. 


Polar  Angles. 

Succeff. 

Longs. 

Snceelf. 

Lats. 

Dill'. 

Longs. 

. Diff. 
Lats. 

M erid. 
Parts. 

Merid. 
D.  Lat. 

Courfe. 

Diftance. 

<IPB  26°  43I' 

< I P a 21  43^ 

< I Pi  .6  4 A 

! < I P c 11  43? 

< I P d 6 43! 

22°  56' 
27  56 

32  56 

37  56 
42  56 

49  395 

37°  00' 
38  05 

38  56 

39  33 

39  57 

40  09 

3 00 
3 OO 

3 00 
300 

4°3>5 

65 

51 

37 

24 

12 

2292.6 

2474.6 

2539.8 

2587.6 

2618.8 
2634.5 

82.0 

65.2 
47.8 

31.2 
*5-7 

74-43 

77-44 

80.57 

84.04 

87.46 

246.6 

24O.O 

235.2 

232.2 
307-9 

1261.9 

The  column  of  diftances  being  fummed  up  amounts  to  tance  between  St.  Mary  and  Cape  Henry  ; differing  from 
1261.9,  which  being  doubled  gives  2523.8  miles  for  the  dif-  the  diftance  found  in  a great  circle  {Cafe  3.  Prob.  I.)  by 
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2.3  lea-miles.  And  the  courfes  the  fhip  muft  fteer  are, 
firft,  N.  740  43'  W.  then  N.  770  44'  V/.  &c.  on  the  courfes 
in  the  table,  and  to  run  thediitances  246.6,  &c.  miles  covre- 
fponding  to  them. 

The  track  of  a (hip,  when  directed  nearly  in  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  may  be  delineated  on  the  Mercator’s  chart,  by 
marking  on  it,  by  the  help  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the 
fucceffive  places  where  the  Ihip  is  to  alter  her  courfe  ; then 
thofe  places  or  points  being  joined  by  right  lines  will  Ihew 
the  path  along  which  the  Ihip  is  to  fail  under  the  propofed 
circumftances.  See,  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  articles,  Robert- 
fon’s  Elements  of  Navigation,  vol.  ii.  paffim. 

Sailing,  in  a more  confined  fenfe , is  the  art  of  conducting 
a velfel  from  place  to  place,  by  the  working  or  handling  of 
her  fails  and  rudder  : though  what  is  done  by  means  of  this 
latter,  is  more  properly  called  Jleering. 

To  bring  failing  to  certain  rules,  M.  Renau  computes  the 
force  of  the  water,  againft  the  (hip’s  rudder,  Item,  and  fide  ; 
and  that  of  the  wind  againft  her  fails.  In  order  to  this,  he, 
1.  Conliders  all  fluid  bodies,  as  the  air,  water,  &c.  as  com- 
pofed  of  little  particles,  which  when  they  aft  upon,  or  move 
againft,  any  furface,  do  all  move  parallel  to  one  another,  or 
ftrike  againft  the  furface  after  the  fame  manner.  2.  That 
the  motion  of  any  body,  with  regard  to  the  furface  on  which 
it  is  to  ftrike,  muft  be  either  perpendicular,  parallel,  or 
oblique.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  body  ftrikes  with  all  its  force, 
which  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  body  moves 
fwifter  or  flower.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  line  of  motion  a b 
{Plate  II.  Navigation,  Jig.  31.)  will  not  affeft  the  furface 
at  all,  becaufe  it  is  no  way  oppofed  to  it ; nor  can  the 
moving  body  ftrike  upon  it,  or  touch  it.  In  the  third,  if  the 
line  of  motion,  A D,  be  oblique  to  the  furface,  D C,  fo  that 
the  angle  of  the  incidence  be  ADC,  then  the  motion  of  the 
body  in  the  line  A D may  be  refolved  into  two  directions, 
viz.  into  A E,  or  B D,  and  into  A B.  But  the  direftion 
or  line  of  motion,  A E,  being  parallel  to  the  furface,  D C, 
cannot  affeft  it  at  all : fo  that  the  whole  motion  of  the  body, 
A,  in  that  oblique  manner  of  ftriking  on  the  furface,  will  be 
expounded  by  the  perpendicular  line  A B.  And  if  D A be 
made  the  radius  of  a circle,  whofe  centre  is  at  D,  BA  will 
be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  ADC. 

Hence  it  is  deduced,  that  the  force  of  a particle  of  air,  or 
water,  as  A,  ftriking  againft  the  furface,  D C,  which  may 
reprefent,  either  a fail,  or  the  rudder  of  a Ihip,  in  the  oblique 
direftion,  A D,  will  be  to  the  perpendicular  force  thereof,  as 
B A is  to  D A ; that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  to  the  radius. 

And  fince  what  is  thus  true  of  one  particle,  fingly  con- 
fidered,  will  be  true  of  all  the  particles  of  any  fluid  body 
colleftively  ; it  will  follow,  that  the  force  of  the  air  or  water, 
ftriking  perpendicularly  upon  a fail  or  rudder,  to  the  force  of 
the  fame,  in  any  oblique  impingency,  will  be  as  the  fquare  of 
the  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  : 
and  confequently,  that  all  oblique  forces  of  the  wind  againft 
the  fails,  or  of  the  water  againft  the  rudder,  will  be  to  one 
another,  as  the  fquares  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence. 

If  the  different  degrees  of  velocities  be  confidered,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  forces  will  then  be  as  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities  of  the  moving  air  or  water  : that  is,  a wind  that 
blows  thrice  as  ftrong,  or  moves  thrice  as  fwift,  as  another, 
will  have  nine  times  the  force  upon  the  fail.  And  it  being 
alfo  indifferent,  whether  you  confider  the  motion  of  a folid 
in  a fluid,  whofe  particles  are  at  reft  ; or  of  thofe  particles 
moving  all  parallel  againft  a folid  that  is  at  reft  ; the  reci- 
procal impreffiom  being  always  the  fame  ; if  a folid  be 
moved  with  different  velocities  in  the  fame  fluid  matter  (as 


fuppofe  water) , the  different  refiftances  which  it  will  receive 
from  that  water,  will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  of  that  body. 

Let  H M {Jig.  32.)  reprefent  a fhip,  C D the  pofition  of 
the  fail,  and  A B the  courfe  of  the  wind  blowing  towards 
B.  Draw  B G perpendicular  to  the  fail,  and  G K per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  the  keel  produced,  H M K.  By 
what  is  faid  above,  the  fail  C D will  be  driven  by  the  wind 
A B,  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  line  B G.  So  that 
if  fhe  could  divide  the  water  every  way  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility, as  fhe  doth  with  her  head,  the  Ihip  would  go  direftly 
to  the  point  G,  along  the  line  B G.  And  if  H K repre- 
fents  her  direft  courfe,  (he  fhould  have  got  forward  the 
length  B K,  and  fideways  (he  would  have  gone  the  quantity 
K G.  But  as  her  length  is  much  greater  than  her  breadth, 
fo  fhe  will  divide  the  water,  to  make  her  way  in  it  with  more 
difficulty  with  her  fide  than  with  her  head  or  ftern  ; on  which 
account,  fhe  fhall  not  run  fideways  fo  far  as  K G,  but  will 
fall  ftiort  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  faid  difficulty  of  dividing 
the  water  with  her  fide  ; that  is,  if  the  refiftance  {he  finds  in 
her  palling  through  the  water  fideways,  be  to  that  of  paffing 
lengthways,  fuppofe  as  ten  to  one,  then  will  not  the  fhip  get 
fideways  above  a tenth  part  of  the  line  G K.  Wherefore,  if 
G K be  found  to  GL  in  the  ratio  of  the  refiftance  of  the 
fide  to  that  of  the  ftern,  and  the  line  B L be  drawn  ; the 
fhip  will  go  to  the  point  L,  along  the  line  B L,  in  the  fame 
time  as  it  would  have  gone  to  G,  if  it  could  have  divided 
the  water  every  way  equally.  This  part,  K L,  is  called  the 
drift,  or  lee-way  of  a Ihip,  and  the  angle  KBL  is  her  de- 
grees of  lee-way  ; as  the  angle  A B K expreffes  how  near 
the  wind  fhe  lies. 

After  this,  the  author  proceeds  to  demonftrate,  that  the 
belt  pofition  or  fituation  of  a fhip,  fo  as  fhe  may  make  the 
leaft  lee-way,  but  go  windward  as  much  as  poffible,  is  this  : 
that,  let  the  fail  have  what  fituation  it  will,  the  fhip  be  al- 
ways in  a line  bifefting  the  complement  of  the  wind’s  angle 
of  incidence  upon  the  fail  ; that  is,  fuppofing  the  fail  in  the 
pofition  B C {Jig.  33. ),  the  wind  blowing  from  A to  B,  and, 
confequently,  the  angle  of  the  wind’s  incidence  on  the  fail 
ABC,  and  its  complement  C B E ; then  muft  the  fhip  be 
put  in  the  pofition  B K,  or  move  in  the  line  B K,  bifefting 
the  angle  C B E. 

He  fhews  farther,  that  the  angle  which  the  fail  ought  to 
make  with  the  wind,  i,  e.  the  angle  ABC  ought  to  be 
but  240 ; that  being  the  moft  advantageous  fituation  to 
go  to  windward  the  moft  that  is  poffible.  And  in  order 
to  bring  this  to  bear  in  praftice,  he  direfts  to  put  marks  to 
the  fheets,  braces,  and  bowlines  of  the  lower  fails,  to  know 
when  they  are  in  their  beft  fituation  ; and  then,  even  in  the 
night,  when  the  marks  of  a brace,  or  of  a fheet,  fhall  come 
to  the  cleat,  one  may  be  pretty  well  affured  that  the  fail 
trims  well. 

To  this  might  be  added  many  curious  things  from  Bo- 
relli  de  Vi  Percuffionis,  concerning  the  different  direftions 
given  to  a veffel  from  the  rudder,  when  failing  with  a wind, 
or  floating  without  fails  in  a current : in  the  former  cafe,  the 
head  of  the  fhip  always  coming  to  the  rudder,  and  in  the 
latter,  always  flying  off  from  it. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  obfervations  on  the  moft 
advantageous  angle  of  the  fails  with  the  keel  and  the 
wind,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  rate  of  failing  on  an 
oblique  courfe.  In  moft  fhips  the  fails  make  with  the  keel 
an  angle,  ADR,  {Plate  IV . Navigation,  Jig.  I.)  of  about 
40°  (more  or  lefs),  when  clofe-hauled.  But  this  angle,  it  is 
faid,  is  not  the  moft  favourable  for  running  with  the  greateft 
velocity  in  getting  to  windward ; but  it  fhould  be  much 
more  oblique,  fo  that  in  large  fhips,  the  angle  ADR 
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iliauld  be  reduced  to  30°.  Of  all  the  angles  A D R,  B DR, 
and  H D R,  which  the  fail  A Z can  make  with  the  keel  in 
the  fame  courfe  D R,  it  is  obvious,  that  one  mufl  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  reft,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft 
velocity  poflible  in  the  moft  oblique  courfe.  This  angle  can- 
not, in  praCtice,  be  rendered  more  acute  than  30°  ; but  it  will 
ferve  to  determine  the  moft  favourable  angle  of  incidence 
A D V of  the  wind  upon  the  fail,  and  that  which  is  the  moft 
advantageous  for  running  with  the  greateft  rapidity  on  all 
oblique  courfes  between  clofe-hauled  and  wind  abaft.  In 
order  to  eftablifh  the  principle  which  ferves  to  demonftrate 
its  utility,  it  fhould  be  recolleCted,  that  different  impulfions 
of  fluids  on  furfaces  are  refpeCtively  as  the  fquares  of  the  fines 
of  incidence:  confequently,  if  we  with  to  judge  whether  it 
be  advantageous  to  render  the  angle  of  incidence  ADS,  or 
A D V,  of  the  wind  upon  the  fail  A Z more  or  lefs  acute, 
it  is  neceffary  to  examine,  if  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
A F,  or  the  total  impulfion  D E,  increafes  more  or  lefs  than 
the  fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence  BC  and  H I,  or  than  their 
correfpondent  impulfions  D G and  D K,  in  proportion  to 
the  diminution  or  increafe  of  the  fines  of  the  angle  of  ob- 
liquity of  the  fail  with  the  keel  A T,  B Y,  and  H L : for, 
if  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence  H I,  or  the  impulfion 
D K,  does  not  proportionally  increafe  fo  much  as  the  fine  of 
obliquity  A T is  diminifhed  in  becoming  equal  to  L H,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pofition  of  the  fail  A D is  more  favourable 
than  when  it  is  fituated  in  the  direction  D H : and  if  the 
fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence  B C,  or  its  correfpondent 
impulfion  D G,  diminifhes  more  in  proportion  than  the 
fine  A T augments,  in  becoming  equal  to  the  other  fine  of 
obliquity  B Y,  in  the  other  pofition  of  the  fail ; it  is  an 
evident  proof  that  its  fituation  A D is  ftill  more  favourable 
than  if  it  were  in  the  pofition  B D,  and  that  there  is  even 
no  better  fituation  than  A D,  whether  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence A D V be  increafed  or  diminilhed. 

To  prove  it,  we  fhall  confider  the  abfolute  impulfions 
D K,  D E,  and  D G,  as  correfponding  with  the  fines  of 
incidence  H I,  A F,  and  B C,  and  proportional  to  the  fquares 
of  thefe  fines ; then,  on  thefe  diagonal  lines,  if  we  de- 
fcribe  the  rectangles  X N and  M O in  order  to  refolve  thofe 
total  impulfions  D E and  D G,  it  will  appear  evident  that 
the  direft  effort  D X,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  is  the 
greateft  poflible,  when  the  tangent  A S of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  double  the  tangent  A R of  the  angle  of  obliquity 
of  the  fail  with  the  keel ; for  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be 
opened  io°,  by  placing  the  fail  in  the  fituation  H D,  it  will 
appear  that,  though  the  total  impulfion  D K is  augmented 
in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  new  fine  of  incidence  H I 
to  the  firft  A F,  the  partial  effort  D M,  in  the  direction  of 
the  keel,  will  be  nearly  one-tenth  lefs  in  this  fituation  of 
the  fail  H D,  than  in  the  firft  A D.  The  direCt  impulfions 
D M,  proceeding  from  the  total  ones  D K and  D G,  are 
equal,  becaufe  thefe  laft  have  augmented  or  diminilhed  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  the  fines  H L and  B Y have  leifened  or  in- 
creafed in  proportion  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
A F,  and  to  the  fine  of  obliquity  A T.  Thefe  direCt  par- 
tial impulfions  D M and  D X are  in  a compounded  ratio  of 
the  fines  of  obliquity  HL,  AT,  BY,  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  angles  D K M,  D E X,  D G M,  and  of  the  total 
impulfions  D K,  D E,  and  D G ; for,  if  the  total  impul- 
fion augment  by  a movement  of  the  fail,  the  fine  of  obliquity 
diminifhes  : fo  that  from  the  total  impulfions  can  at  any  time 
be  deduced  the  direCt  ones  for  every  poflible  angle  of  inci- 
dence. We  might  very  well  verify  by  calculation  this  de- 
monftration,  which  proves  that  the  tangent  A S of  the  angle 
of  incidence  mull  always  be  double  the  tangent  A R of  the 
angle  formed  between  the  fail  and  the  keel,  agreeably  to  the 
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fituation  of  the  fail  A Z ; fince  if  any  other  pofition  be  given, 
to  it  with  refpeCl  to  the  wind  V,  whether  it  be  in  the  direc- 
tion HD,  io°  more  open  than  A Z,  or  like  B D,  io°  more 
oblique,  a refult,  as  D M,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  will 
ever  be  found  lefs  than  D X. 

We  may  here  obferve,that  as  the  vanes  always  indicate  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  on  all  the  courfes  the  fhip  can 
fail,  the  angle  which  the  wind  makes  with  the  courfe,  or  the 
keel,  cannot  fail  being  eafily  known  if  there  is  no  lee-way  ; 
let  that  angle  with  the  fails  be  parted  into  two  others,  fo  that 
the  angle  of  obliquity  of  the  fails  with  the  courfe  may  have 
its  tangent  equal  to  half  the  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails.  On  this  foundation, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  form  a table  which  will  always  fhew  both 
the  apparent  angle  of  incidence,  and  that  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  fail  with  the  keel,  or  with  the  courfe.  This  table  wilL 
ferve  for  all  oblique  courfes,  provided  the  after-fails  cover 
thofe  forward  only  in  a trifling  degree  ; for,  fhould  they  be- 
calm them  much,  they  muft,  for  other  confiderations,  be 
braced  up  a little  more  to  the  windward  ; but  always  leave 
the  apparent  angle  of  incidence  of  the  wind  upon  the  fail 
more  open  than  that  between  the  fail  and  the  keel,  or  the 
courfe. 

When  it  is  defired  to  gain  to  windward  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  without  abfolutely  wiftiing  to  fail  with  the  greateft 
velocity,  let  the  direction  of  the  coaft  under  the  lee  be  fup- 
pofed  to  make  with  the  abfolute  direction  of  the  wind  (which 
muft  as  nearly  as  poflible  be  known)  an  angle  of  90°  ; or,  in 
the  fea  phrafe,  blowing  dead  on  Jhore  ; let  the  angle  ACE, 
{Jig-  2.)  formed  by  the  fail  and  the  keel,  be  known  to  be 
30°,  let  the  lee-way  be  alfo  known  to  be  io°,  the  angle 
E C I between  the  fail  and  the  courfe  will  confequently 
be  40°,  which  you  muft  take  from  the  total  angle  VCL 
90°  ; then  there  will  remain  50°,  the  half  of  which,  250,  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  abfolute  angle  of  incidence  V C E,  and 
for  its  equal  ICL;  fo  that  the  fhip  A B will  go  550  from 
the  wind  when  file  is  clofe-hauled,  and  will  confequently  recede 
as  much  as  poflible  from  the  point  D on  the  coaft,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  makes  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  abfolute  di- 
rection of  the  wind  V K. 

But,  if  the  fituation  C L,  {Jig-  3-)  of  the  point  D,  from 
which  you  wifti  to  move,  make  an  obtufe  angle  VCL  with 
the  politive  direction  of  the  wind  V M ; then  the  tangent 
of  the  apparent  angle  of  incidence  V C E muft  be  made 
double  the  angle  of  obliquity  E C I,  which  the  fail  makes 
with  the  courfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  angle  I C L of  the 
courfe  and  the  coaft  fhall  be  made  equal  to  the  angle  V C E, 
formed  by  the  real  direction  of  the  wind  V K,  and  of  the 
fail  F E : fo  that  two  confiderations  muft  at  once  be  attended 
to.  For  example,  the  angle  ACE,  formed  by  the  fail  and 
the  keel,  is  30°  ; then,  according  to  the  firft  principle,  it  will 
be  neceffary  that  the  apparent  angle  of  incidence  V C E 
fhould  be  490  6' ; and  if  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
and  real  direction  of  the  wind  be  xo°,  there  will  be  590  6'  for 
the  angle  which  the  fail  E F makes  with  the  real  direction 
of  the  wind  V M : fo  that  the  angle  L C I of  the  courfe,  and 
the  objeCt  flood  from,  muft  be  found  alfo  to  be  590  6f,  and 
the  total  angle  L C V will  then  be  148°  12',  adhering  to  the 
two  principles  of  failing  with  the  greateft  velocity,  and  of 
getting  to  windward  of  the  point  D as  much  as  poflible,  at 
the  fame  time  ; while  the  angle  L C V,  formed  by  the  ap- 
parent direction  of  the  wind,  and  that  of  the  coaft  from  which 
the  fhip  moves,  will  be  only  138°  12',  The  yawing  and  the 
different  velocities  of  the  fhip  render  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  direCtionsof  the  wind,  (the  real  and  the  apparent,)  more 
or  lefs  open.  If  the  fhip  has  more  velocity  at  the  fame  time, 
or  if  the  courfe  approaches  more  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
P it 
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it  will  appear  by  the  vanes  that  the  wind  draws  forward,  and 
the  angle  of  the  two  direftions  of  the  wind  will  increafe. 
If  the  fhip  fall  oft',  and  yet  ftill  preferve  the  fame  velocity, 
or  if  her  velocity  decreafe  without  altering  her  courfe,  the 
wind  will  feem  by  the  vanes  to  draw  aft,  and  the  angle  of  the 
two  directions  will  be  diminiftied  ; fo  that  whenever  the  fhip 
fhall  have  velocity,  or  run  obliquely  to  the  wind,  there  will 
always  be  a difference  between  its  real  and  its  apparent  di- 
rection. In  ftiort,  if  the  fhip  run  exaCtly  before  the  wind, 
or  ha.ve  no  motion  at  all,  there  will  then  be  no  other  but  the 
real  direction  of  the  wind  iliewn  by  the  vanes : but  happen 
how  it  will,  in  oblique  courfes  this  is  however  certain,  that 
the  fails  are  always  ftruck  by  the  abfolute  direction  of  the 
wind  ; becaufe  their  pofition  being  once  fixed  by  the  braces 
and  bowlines,  it  can  no  more  change,  but  continues  as  fteady 
as  the  real  direction  of  the  wind  ; for  they  are  the  vanes  only, 
which,  being  moveable,  fix  themfelves  in  a middle  direction 
between  the  abfolute  tendency  of  the  wind  and  the  courfe  of 
the  fliip  ; whence  we  may  eafily  conclude,  as  we  did  before, 
that  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  fhewn  by  the  vanes, 
is  a medium  between  the  refpeCtive  velocities  of  the  fhip  and 
of  the  wind ; fince  that  direction  neceffarily  partakes  more 
of  the  greater  velocity  than  of  the  lefs  : fo  that  if  the  fhip 
run  E.  with  the  wind  at  S.  having  the  fourth  part  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  the  vanes  will  fhew  S.S.E.  40  30'  S. 
for  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind. 

Theorem  of  M.  Bouguer. — The  velocity  and  real  direction 
of  the  wind  is  C M {fg.  3.)  ; fuppofe  the  fhip  A B,  of 
which  E F is  the  fail  fituated  at  pleafure,  to  draw  the  courfe 
C I,  while  the  particles  of  air  run  in  the  direction  CM:  if, 
from  the  point  I,  be  drawn  I K,  parallel  to  the  fail  E F,  till 
it  cuts  the  direction  of  the  wind  V K,  in  the  point  K,  there 
will  be  given  the  three  points  C,  I,  K,  through  which  draw 
the  circumference  of  a circle  CIL  K,  and  that  circum- 
ference will  fhew  the  extent  of  the  forces  aCting  on  the  fhip, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  following  the  courfe  C I,  provided  her 
fail  be  always  trimmed  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpeCt  to 
her  keel. 

Demonjlration. — The  apparent  or  relative  velocity  of  the 
wind  is  reprefented  by  I M [fig.  3.)  in  the  courfe  C I ; and 
as  I K is  parallel  to  the  fail  E F,  the  angle  M I K is  equal 
to  the  apparent  angle  of  incidence  V C E.  But  to  be  more 
explicit  : the  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  with  its  apparent  or  rela- 
tive velocity  I M,  ( and  not  with  its  abfolute  velocity,  be- 
caufe of  the  motion  of  the  fhip,)  and  with  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence MI  K = VC  E : fo  that,  if  the  fhip  runs  clofe- 
hauled  or  perpendicular  to  the  direft  wind  V C,  I M will 
become  in  both  cafes  ftronger  than  the  abfolute  velocity ; 
becaufe  the  fhip  will  either  approach  to  the  fource  of  the 
wind,  or  not  recede  from  it.  But  the  impulfe  on  the  fail  is 
proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  I M,  multiplied  by 
the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  MIK,  equal 
to  the  angle  V C E,  and  the  proportion  M K : fine  KIM:: 
M I : fine  MKI,  which  gives  us  the  triangle  K I M, 
fhews  that  M K x fine  MKI  = MI  x fine  KIM; 
fquaring  the  two  produdts,  and  fubftituting  the  fine  of 
the  angle  V K I in  the  room  of  the  fine  of  the  angle 
M K I,  which  is  equal  to  it,  fince  they  are  the  fupplement5 
of  each  other,  we  fhall  then  have  this  other  equation  : fine 
V K P x M K2  = fine  K I M2  X MI‘;  whence  it  follows, 
that  inftead  of  exprefiing  the  adtual  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon 
the  fail  by  the  fquare  of  I M,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  the  angle  K I M,  it  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fquare  of 
M K,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  V K I, 
or  of  its  equal  V C E,  formed  by  the  abfolute  direftion  of  the 
wind  V M,  and  the  fail  E F. 

We  mutt  not  forget  to  be  very  attentive  to  this ; viz.  that 


the  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails  is  in  equilibrium  with 
the  effort  of  the  water  on  the  bows,  or  that  they  are  exaftly 
equal  and  contrary  when  the  fhip  is  come  to  an  uniformity  of 
motion,  as  here  we  fuppofe  her  to  be.  Befides,  the  impulfe 
of  the  water  on  the  bows  is  proportional  or  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  of  failing  C I,  fo  that  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity  of  failing  C I,  is  equal  to  the  aftual  impulfion  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail  expreffed  by  the  fquare  of  K M,  multiplied 
by  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  V C E ; and  if  S be 
fuppofed  equal  to  the  fine  of  V C E,  or  of  V K 1,  we  fhall 
always  find  CIS  = S2  x KM2.  The  firft  term  in  this 
equation  reprefents  the  impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  bows, 
and  the  fecond  expreffes  the  effort  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails  ; 
and  if  the  fquare  roots  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  be  taken, 
it  will  be  found  C I = S x KM;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
very  velocity  of  failing  C I,  will  be  continually  equal  or  pro- 
portional to  the  produft  of  K M by  the  fine  S of  the  angle 
VCEorCKI.  The  proportion  between  thefe  quantities 
depends  on  the  denfity  of  the  two  fluids,  and  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  furfaces  ftruck  : but  it  will  be  the  fame  in  all  the 
different  courfes. 

The  different  velocities  of  failing  C I,  have  a conftant  and 
given  proportion  to  the  produfts  S x C K and  C I x fine 
CIK;  for  the  triangle  Cl  K gives  S : Cl  ::  fine  C I K : 
C K,  which  forms  this  equation,  S x C K = fine  CIK  x 
C I ; and  all  the  angles  C,  I,  K,  are  conftant  and  known, 
fince  they  are  equal,  being  alternate  to  that  which  the  fail 
makes  with  the  courfe.  But,  as  the  velocity  C I bears  a 
continual  and  conftant  proportion  to  the  product  S x KM, 
and  as  it  bears  alfo  a conftant  proportion  to  S X C K,  it 
follows  that  S x KM:  S x C K ::  KM:  KC;  fo  that 
the  point  K always  divides  C M in  the  fame  proportion  : the 
point  K is  then  invariable  when  the  fail,  as  well  as  the  lee- 
way, are  both  the  fame  ; but,  in  admitting  thofe  two  hy- 
pothefes,  which  never  can  deviate  from  the  truth  but  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  lee-way,  which  is  always  variable  in  the  fame 
fhip,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of  wind,  fea, 
velocity,  fail,  and  courfe,  it  ought  then  to  be  concluded  that 
all  the  points,  I,  &c.  will  be  fituated  on  the  circumference 
of  a circle  ; for,  without  that,  the  angles  CIK,  equal  to 
thofe  which  are  formed  by  the  courfe  and  the  fail,  and  which 
are  fupported  on  the  fame  chord  C K,  would  not  be  equal. 

Corollary. — Admitting,  therefore,  (fg.  3.)  that  the  ve- 
locities are  continually  proportional  to  the  fines  (whatever 
they  be)  of  the  angle  V C £,  which  the  fail  makes  with  the 
abfolute  direction  of  the  wind,  provided  the  fail  be  always 
trimmed  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpeft  to  the  keel,  and 
that,  in  the  triangle  C I K,  the  fide  C K and  the  angle  CIK 
are  conftant,  and  the  velocities  of  failing  C I are  propor- 
tional to  the  fine  of  the  angle  C K I equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence  V C E ; it  follows,  that,  all  the  other  conditions 
being  the  fame,  the  more  the  fine  of  the  angle  V C E is  aug- 
mented, the  greater  will  the  rate  of  failing  be  ; fo  that,  if 
you  want  to  carry  it  to  the  greateft  rapidity,  you  have  only 
to  make  a right  angle  of  the  angle  VC  E formed  by  the 
abfolute  or  real  direftion  of  the  wind  with  the  fail  ; then  the 
velocity  C I will  no  longer  be  a Ample  chord  in  the  circle 
C K I,  but  a diameter.  This  holds  good  for  all  the  fhips 
which  have  but  one  fail  fet ; but,  whenever  they  (hall  have 
feveral,  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  when  the  apparent  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  wind  upon  the  fail  makes  a right  angle 
with  the  courfe  ; becaufe  then  the  fails  will  eafily  make  with 
the  apparent  wind  an  angle,  of  which  the  tangent  will  be 
double  that  of  the  angle  they  make  with  the  courfe,  without 
their  becalming  one  another  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fliip  will  receive  all  the  abfolute  impulfe  of  the  wind,  becaufe 
Ihe  does  not  recede  from  it,  and  it  is  the  time  when  the  greateft 
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furface  of  fail  is  expofed  to  its  impulfe.  The  fame  ad- 
vantage of  the  greateft  velocity  will  flill  be  had,  when  the 
apparent  dire&ion.of  the  wind  makes  an  angle  of  ioo°  with 
the  courfe  ; and  in  this  fituation,  the  velocity  will,  in  fome 
degree,  be  increafed.  In  a word,  whenever  the  after-fails  do 
not  becalm  thofe  forward,  the  fhip’s  rapidity  may  always  be 
increafed,  by  trimming  the  fails  as  there  dire&ed,  but  when 
the  fails  take  the  wind  from  one  another,  an  increafe  of  ve- 
locity can  no  longer  be  pretended  to. 

We  are  now  going  to  demonltrate  the  exaftnefs  of  the 
rule  given  before.  When  it  is  required  to  get  off  fhore,  or 
recede  from  a given  right  line  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
or  to  keep  abfolutely  as  clofe  to  the  wind  as  the  fhip  will  lie  ; 
CM  {jig-  3.)  is  the  abfolute  direction  of  the  wind;  the 
circle  C K L I marks  all  the  points  at  which  the  fhip  can 
arrive  with  the  fame  fail,  the  fame  difpofition,  without  alter- 
ation of  lee-way,  and  at  the  fame  time  ; and  C L is  the  right 
line  from  which  file  is  to  move.  Knowing  the  angle  that 
line  makes  with  the  abfolute  direftion  of  the  wind  V M,  it  is 
evident  that  the  point  I of  the  circumference,  where  the 
courfe  ought  to  end,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  C I L,  of 
which  C L is  the  chord  : and  all  the  points  from  one  part  to 
the  other  of  C I,  where  the  fhip  can  come  to  at  the  fame 
time,  are  lefs  diftant  from  C L,  fince  D I,  perpendicular  to 
C K,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  the  longeft  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumfe- 
rence CIL;  but  the  point  I cannot  be  taken  without  ren- 
dering the  angle  L C I equal  to  the  angle  C K I,  which  itfelf 
is  equal  to  the  angle  V C E. 

M.  BoUguer  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  fituation 
of  the  fails  for  running  with  the  greateft  velocity. 


Angles  of  the  apparent 
Direction  of  the 
Wimi  and  Courfe. 

Angles  of  the  Sails 
with  the  Keel. 

Angles  of  apparent  In- 
cidence of  the  Wind 
on  the  Sails. 

O 

1 

0 

1 

O 

/ 

l8o 

00 

90 

00 

90 

00 

176 

1 5 

87 

30 

88 

45 

174 

37 

86 

25 

88 

12 

172 

30 

85 

00 

87 

3° 

168 

44 

82 

3° 

86 

H 

164 

58 

80 

00 

84 

58 

l6l 

10 

77 

3° 

83 

40 

*57 

22 

75 

00 

82 

20 

15  3 

33 

72 

3° 

81 

03 

H9 

41 

70 

00 

79 

41 

HS 

48 

67 

30 

78 

18 

141 

53 

65 

00 

76 

53 

*37 

55 

62 

3° 

75 

25 

*33 

54 

60 

00 

73 

54 

129 

50 

57 

30 

72 

20 

12  5 

42 

55 

00 

70 

42 

12 1 

3i 

52 

3° 

66 

01 

117 

I4 

5° 

00 

67 

*4 

1 12 

53 

47 

3° 

65 

23 

108 

26 

45 

00 

63 

26 

103 

53 

42 

30 

61 

2 3 

99 

*3 

40 

00 

59 

J3 

94 

25 

37 

30 

56 

55 

89 

28 

35 

00 

54 

28 

84 

23 

32 

3° 

5i 

53 

79 

06 

3° 

00 

49 

06 

■ 73 

39 

27 

3° 

46 

09 

68 

00 

25 

00 

43 

00 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  table  can  be  of  no  great  fervice, 
except  in  the  eight  laft  circumflances  under  the  line  a,  b ; be- 
caufe,  in  all  the  cafes  mentioned  above  that  line,  the  fails  will 
cover  one  another  too  much. 

Obfervations . — When  a fall-failing  fhip  (fuch  as  will,  on  a 
diredt  courfe,  or  right  before  it,  take  a third  or  a fourth  part 
of  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  comes  to  run  with  the  fame 
quantity,  or  more  fail,  on  a perpendicular  to  the  apparent  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  then  file  acquires  a greater  rapidity  of 
failing  with  refpetSt  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ; the  angle 
made  by  the  two  directions,  the  apparent  and  the  abfolute, 
is  at  that  time  very  confiderable  ; it  may  be  from  180  to 
220  30';  and  if  the  fhip  hauls  quite  clofe  by  the  wind,  the 
angle  will  Hill  be  nearly  the  fame ; for,  her  velocity  dimi- 
nifhes : but,  as  it  is  in  failing  by  the  wind  that  it  is  moft 
eflential  to  know  the  greatnefs  of  the  angle  between  the  two 
directions  of  the  wind,  let  the  angle  between  the  directions  of 
the  fhip’s  head  on  the  different  tacks  be  obferved,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  lee-way,  but  juft  to  the  exaCt  point 
on  which  the  fhip  Hands,  before  and  after  going  about,  when 
flriCtly  by  the  wind,  neither  too  much  to  leeward  nor  to 
windward  ; and  when  you  have  determined  that  angle,  from 
two  or  three  obfervations,  halve  it,  and  then  you  will 
have  the  angle  formed  by  the  keel  and  the  abfolute  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ; by  which  you  will  know  the  quantity 
fhe  will  come  to  upon  the  different  tacks,  and  will  never  be 
deceived  with  refpeCt  to  the  lying  on  after  having  gone 
about  ; a miflake  pretty  commonly  made  by  thofe  who  pay 
attention  only  to  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
always  makes  with  the  real  one  an  angle  more  or  lefs  open 
in  a compound  ratio  of  the  greateft  velocity  with  the  great- 
eft obliquity  of  the  courfe  of  the  fhip,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
direction  and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the  wind  ; things 
which  vary  in  all  fhips,  becaufe  they  have  not  all  the  fame 
advantage  of  failing  with  the  fame  rapidity  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances. 

In  order  to  illuftrate,  by  examples,  the  various  modes  of 
failing,  as  they  depend  on  the  different  degrees  and  lituations 
of  the  wind,  with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  the 
plan  of  a number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  is 
reprefented  in  Plate  II.  Navigation,  Jig.  34,  which  exhibits 
the  32  points  of  thecompafs,  of  which  C is  the  centre  ; the 
direction  of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  exprefl'cd 
by  the  arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  article  Close-hauled,  that 
a fhip  in  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix  points  of 
the  wind.  Thus,  the  fhips  B and  y are  clofe-hauled,  the 
former  being  on  the  larboard  tack,  fleering  E.N.E.,  and  the 
latter  on  the  ttarboard  tack,  failing  W.N.W.,  with  their 
yards,  a,  b,  braced  obliquely,  as  fuitable  to  that  manner  of 
tailing.  The  line  of  battle,  on  the  larboard  tack,  would 
accordingly  be  expreffed  by  C B,  and  on  the  {larboard  by 
C> 

When  a fhip  is  neither  clofe-hauled,  nor  fleering  afore  the 
wind,  fhe  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large.  The  relation 
of  the  wind  to  hercourfe-is  precifely  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  points  between  the  latter  and  the  courfe  clofe-hauled. 
Thus  the  fhips  c and  x have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the 
former  fleering  E.  by  N.  and  the  latter  W.  by  N.  The 
yards  remain  almoft  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  B and  y ; the 
bowlines  and  fheets  of  the  fails  being  only  a little  flackened. 

The  fhips  d and  u have  the  wind  two  points  large,  the  one 
fleering  E.  and  the  other  W.  In  this  manner  of  failing, 
however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly  faid  to  be  upon  the 
beam,  perpendiculaire  du  vent,  as  being  at  right  angles  with 
the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the  fiiip’s 
beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  acrofs  the  fhip,  and  the 
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bowlines  are  caft:  off,  and  the  fheets  more  relaxed ; fo  that 
the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to  the  line  of  the 
fhip’s  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly  augmented. 

In  e and  t the  fhips  have  the  wind  three  points  large,  or 
one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former  being  E. 
by  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  by  S.  The  {fleets  are  ftill 
more  flowing  ; the  angle  which  the  yards  make  with  the  keel 
farther  diminiflied ; and  the  courfe  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  fhips  f and  r,  the  firft  of  which  fleers  E.S.E.  and 
the  l'econd  W.S.W.  have  the  wind  four  points  large,  or  two 
points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g and  r the  wind  is  five  points 
large,  or  three  points  abaft  the  beam,  the  former  failing 
S.E.  by  E.  and  the  latter  S.W.  by  W.  In  both  thefe 
fituations  the  fheets  are  ftill  farther  flackened,  and  the  yards 
laid  yet  more  athwart  the  fhip’s  length,  in  proportion  as  the 
wind  approaches  the  quarter. 

The  fhips  h and  q,  fleering  S.E.  and  S.W.,  have  the 
wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quarter  ; 
which  is  confidered  as  the  moft  favourable  manner  of  failing, 
becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafe  the  fhip’s  velocity  ; 
whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right  aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m,  it  is 
evident  that  the  wind,  in  its  paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails, 
will  be  intercepted  by  thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When 
the  wind  is  on  the  quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the 
cat-head  ; and  the  main-tack  being  caft  off,  the  weather-clue 
of  the  main-fail  is  hoifted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail ; and  the  yards  are  difpofed 
fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or  nearly  2 2°, 
with  the  keel. 

The  fhips  i and p,  of  which  the  former  fails  S.E.  by  S. 
and  the  latter  S.W.  by  S.  are  faid  to  have  the  wind  three 
points  on  the  larboard  or  ftarboard  quarter  ; and  thofe  ex- 
preffed  by  k and  o,  two  points;  as  fleering  S.S.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  in  both  which  pofitions  the  yards  make  nearly  an 
angle  of  i6°,  or  about  a point  and  a half,  with  the  fhip’s 
length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in  the  fhips 
/ and  n,  whofe  courfes  are  S.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  the  fituation 
of  the  yards  and  fails  is  very  little  different  from  the  lafl- 
mentioned  ; the  angle  which  they  make  with  the  keel  being 
fomewhat  lefs  than  a point,  and  the  ftay-fails  being  rendered 
of  very  little  fervice.  The  fhip  m fails  right  afore  the  wind, 
or  with  the  wind  right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  are 
laid  at  right  angles  with  the  fhip’s  length ; the  ftay-fails, 
being  entirely  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down  ; and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ; a 
meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  the  fteerage,  or  effort 
of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted,  by  the  main- 
top-fail and  main-top-gallant-fail,  in  its  paffage  to  the  fore- 
top-fail and  fore-top-gallant-fail,  thefe  latter  are  by  confe- 
quence  entirely  becalmed,  and  might  therefore  be  furled,  to 
prevent  their  being  fretted  by  flapping  againft  the  maft,  but 
that  their  effort, contributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  fhip  from 
broaching-to,  when  fhe  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right 
or  left  of  them. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  divided 
into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quartering,  and  afore 
the  wind  ; all  which  relate  to  the  direftion  of  the  wind  to  the 
fhip’s  courfe,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fails.  See  Drift 
and  Leeway. 

Sailing,  Order  of,  denotes  the  general  difpofition  of  a 
fleet  of  fhips,  when  proceeding  on  a voyage  or  expedition. 
See  Fleet  and  Naval  Tactics. 

Sailing  Cove,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland  ; fix  miles  N.  of  cape  Pine. 

SAILLAGOU5E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 


ment of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriift  of  Prades.  The  town  contains  326,  and  the 
canton  6618  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  4775  kiliometres, 
in  24  communes. 

SAILLANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Die  ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Die.  The  place  contains  1490, 
and  the  canton  4448  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  230  kilio- 
metres, in  14  communes. 

SAILLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of 
Wafly.  The  place  contains  259,  and  the  canton  5891  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  252^  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mo- 
felle  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Metz. 

Sailly  fur  Lys,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais  ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  Bethune. 

Sailly  le  Sec,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  ; fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Abbeville. 

SAILOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan ; 18  miles  E.  of 
Coimbetore. 

SAILOR,  a perfon  trained  in  the  exercife  of  fixing  the 
machinery  of  a fhip,  and  managing  her,  either  at  fea,  or  in 
a road  or  harbour.  See  Mariner. 

Sailor’s  Horn,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Denmark,  on 
the  W.  coaft  of  Jutland.  N.  lat.  550  32b  E.  long.  8°  3'. 
SAIL-YARD.  See  Yard. 

SAIM,  in  Farming , a term  provincially  applied  to  the 
fatty  fubftance  from  which  hog’s-lard  is  made.  It  is  pro- 
perly the  unrendered  fat  which  is  taken  out  of  fattened 
hogs- 

SAIMA,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  lake,  partly  in  the 
Swedifh  government  of  Savolax,  and  partly  in  the  Ruffian 
government  of  Viborg  ; 200  miles  in  length,  and  full  of 
mountainous  iflands.  The  river  Vokfa  forms  a communi- 
cation between  it  and  lake  Ladoga.  N.  lat.  46°  if  to  46° 
50b  E.  long.  270  14'  to  28°  44b 

SAIN,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  France,  oppofite 
to  the  S.  point  of  Breft  harbour. 

SAINCTES,  Claude  de,  in  Biography,  a learned 
French  prelate,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Perche,  in  the 
year  1525.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  admitted  a canon- 
regular  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Cheron,  near  Chartres,  where 
his  love  of  ftudy  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the 
cardinal  de  Lorrain,  who  placed  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre 
at  Paris.  In  this  feminary  he  went  through  feveral  courfes 
of  ftudy  with  confiderable  applaufe,  and  very  much  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  as  a difputant.  Having  entered  into  prieft’s 
orders,  and  taken  his  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  he  was 
prefented  to  the  benefice  of  Belleville -le-Comte,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Chartres,  and  in  1561  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
college  of  Boifly  at  Paris.  He  was  now,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  patron,  employed  by  queen  Catharine  de 
Medici,  as  a champion  for  the  Catholic  caufe,  in  the  famous 
conference  of  Poifty.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  on  this 
occafion,  that  he  was  felefted  by  king  Charles  IX.  to  be 
one  of  the  twelve  dodlors  who  were  lent  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  The  fervices  which  he  rendered  the  Catholic 
caufe  againft  the  Proteftants,  were  confidered  as  fo  very 
meritorious,  that  in  1575  king  Henry  III.  made  him  bifhop 
of  Evreux.  His  zeal  againft  the  heretics  was  equalled  by 
the  fury  with  which  he  fupported  the  interefts  of  the  league, 
whofe  forces  he  introduced  into  his  epifcopal  city.  Being 
afterwards  taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Henry  IV.  his 
papers  were  examined,  and  among  them  was  found  an  argu- 
ment to  juftify  the  aftaffination  of  Henry  III.,  for  which  he 
was  tried  and  capitally  condemned  ; but  the  fentence  of  death 
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was  commuted  for  perpetual  imprifonment.  He  died  in  the 
caftle  of  Crevecoeur,  in  1591,  at  about  the  age  of  66  years. 
He  was  author  of  many  works,  but  the  moft  confiderable 
was  a treatife,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  “ On  the  Eu- 
charift and  an  edition  of  a curious  collection,  entitled 
“ Liturgiae  five  Miflx  San&orum  Patrum  ; Jacobi  Apoftoli, 
et  fratris  Domini,  Bafilii  magni,  Johannis  Chryfoftomi.”  A 
lift  of  all  the  works  of  this  author  may  be  found  in  Dupin. 

SAINFOIN,  in  Botany , 8cc.  See  Saintfoin. 

SAINS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ailne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCt  of  Vervins ; leven  miles  W.  of  Vervins.  The  place 
contains  1800,  and  the  canton  1 1,217  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  187-!  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Amiens.  The  place  contains 
606,  and  the  canton  10,448  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
185  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

SA.1NT,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Menai,  at  Carnarvon. 

Saint,  or  Biolat , a cape  of  Rufiia,  in  the  Frozen  ocean. 
N.  lat.  74°  15'.  E.  long.  1320  14'. 

Saint,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat. 
2°  51'.  E.  long,  hi0  50'. 

St.  Abb' s Head.  See  Abb’s  Head. 

St.  Adrian.  See  Adrian. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lys  ; three  miles  N.E.  of  Bruges. 
— St.  Adrian.  See  Sierra  d’ Adriana. — St.  JEgidius,  or 
St.  Gilling,  a town  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Aber  See  ; 14  miles 
E.S.E.  ot  Salzburg. — St.  Afrique.  See  Afrique.  — St. 
Agata,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Po;  nine  miles  S.W.  of  Cento. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Citra ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Bifignano. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; fix  miles  S.E.  of 
Reggio. — St.  Agata  di  Gothi,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipal Ultra  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento, 
containing  eight  parilh  churches,  one  abbey,  and  three  mo- 
nafteries  ; 15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Benevento. — St.  Agathona, 
a (mail  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat. 
63°  551'  E.  l°ng-  189°  14'. — St.  Agnan,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Perigueux. — St.  Agnes.  See  Agnes. — St.  Agnola,  a town 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ; five  miles  S.W.  of  Pefaro.  — St. 
Agojlino,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra;  21  miles 
N.  of  Policaftro. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 35  miles 
S.  of  Cafa  Grande. — St.  Agreve , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Tournon  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Tournon.  The 
place  contains  2537,  and  the  canton  7552  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. — St.  Agnf- 
tino,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  S.  lat.  8°  30’. 
— St.  Aignan,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftririt 
of  Marennes.  The  place  contains  845,  and  the  canton  6039 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Blois ; 19  miles  S.  of  Blois.  The  place  contains  2494, 
and  the  canton  10,673  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  325 
kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  N.  lat.  48°  15'.  E.  long. 
i°  27'. — St.  Aignan-Jur-Roe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftri£t  of  Chateau-Gonthier.  The  place  contains  500, 
and  the  canton  7544  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  230 
kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — St.  Allan,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Marvejols  ; 4-5  miles  E.  of  St.  Chely. 
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The  place  contains  3158,  and  the  canton  4590  inhabitants* 
on  a territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in  3 communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  with  a 
mineral  fpring ; 3 miles  S.  of  St.  Alais. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Chambery. — St.  Allans.  See  St.  Albans. — St.  Allrecht , 
a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Samland  ; 6 miles  N. 
of  Pillau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pomerelia ; 5 miles  S.  of 
Dantzick. — St.  Alphonfo.  See  St.  Alphonso. — St.  Al- 
vere,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Ber- 
gerac ; 15  miles  S.  of  Perigueux.  The  place  contains  1805, 
and  the  canton  7164  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1425 
kiliometres,  in  9 communes. — St.  Amand.  See  Amand. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher, 
and  principal  place  of  a diftridf  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Bourges. 
N.  lat.  46°  43'.  E.  long.  20  35'.  See  Amand. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Cofne ; 9 miles 
N.E.  of  Cofne.  The  place  contains  1430,  and  the  canton 
6456  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  195  kiliometres,  in 
7 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftririt 
of  Mende  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Mende.  The  place  contains 
3382,  and  the  canton  7637  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
280  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftririt  of  Vendome ; 14  miles  N.W. 
of  Blois.  The  place  contains  435,  and  the  canton  5678 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  197-5  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes.— St.  Amand  de  Boueux,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridft  of  Angouleme ; 9 miles  N.  of  Angouleme. 
The  place  contains  1408,  and  the  canton  10,404  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  190  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 
2 miles  N.W.  of  Ambert. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  fame  de- 
partment ; 7 miles  S.  of  Clermont. — Alfo,  a town  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Vitry  le  Fran^ais. 
— St.  Amand  de  V abhor  et,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn;  13  miles  S.E.  of  Caftres. — St. 
Amins,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriift  of  Caftres;  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Caftres.  The  place  contains  2014,  and  the 
canton  6959  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  182^  kiliometres, 
in  6 communes. — St.  Amans  des  Copts,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftririt  of  Efpalion  ; 21  miles  N.  of  Rhodez 
or  Rodes.  The  place  contains  746,  and  the  canton  6160 
inhabitants,  on  ,a  territory  of  195  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes.— St.  Amant-Roche-Savine,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Ambert.  The  place  contains 
1874,  and  the  canton  6189  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
825  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. — St.  Amant-Tallende,  a 
town  in  the  fame  department,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Clermont.  The  place  contains  1712,  and 
the  canton  10,290  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  167-5  kilio- 
metres, in  8 communes.— St.  Amarin,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftririt  of  Befort ; 15  miles  N.  of  Befort. 
The  place  contains  1398,  and  the  canton  9822  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  2175  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. — St. 
Amaro,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  240. — Alfo,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  160  55'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Brafil,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Porto  Seguro. 
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— St.  Ambrogio , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po ; two  miles  N.  of  Avigliano. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Veronefe;  fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Verona. — 
St.  Ambroix , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Alais  ; 
nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alais.  The  place  contains  2250, 
and  the  canton  10,440  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  272^ 
kiliometres,  in  15  communes. — St.  Ambrofe,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili,  being  one 
of  the  group  called  St.  Felix. — St.  Amour,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Lons-le-S;iulnier  ; 16  miles  S.  of 
it.  The  place  contains  2700,  and  the  canton  8498  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 
— Srr.  Anajlajia,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  E. 
coalt  of  Eaft  Florida,  18  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three 
wide.  N.  lat.  290  48'.  W.  long.  82°  36'. — St . Anatoglia, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  13  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Aquila. — St . Andero.  See  Santander.  — St.  Andre, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridt  of  Caf- 
tellane ; fix  miles  N.  of  Caftellane.  The  place  contains 
581,  and  the  canton  2845  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  457A 
kiliometres,  in  10  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltridt  of  Evreux  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Evreux.  The  place 
contains  680,  and  the  canton  13,032  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  265  kiliometres,  in  42  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on  the  river  Lavant,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clagenfurt.  N.  lat.  46°  47'. 
E.  long.  140  32'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Aultria,  four  miles 
W.  of  Cloiter  Neuburg. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Adriatic;  16  miles  W.  of  Lifla. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland, 
furrounded  with  rocks,  in  the  Spanilh  Main.  N.  lat. 
12°  30'.  W.  long.  8o°  55b — Alfo,  a town  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Palma,  well  fituated,  handfome  though 
fmall. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Chiapa. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  on  the  Sier  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Seidel. — Alfo,  a 
town  in  the  fame  department,  on  the  Arch,  near  mount 
Cenis ; 38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chambery. — St.  Andre  de 
Culjac,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Bourdeaux  ; 
13  miles  N.  of  Bourdeaux.  The  place  contains  2579,  and 
the  canton  7761  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  105  kilio- 
metres, in  11  communes.  — St.  Andre  de  la  Marche,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  ; fix 
miles  N.W.  of  Chollet. — St.  Andre  en  Royans,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ifere  ; four  miles  S.  of 
St.  Marcellin. — St.  Andre  de  Romans,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps  ; nine  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Serres. — St.  Andre  de  Sangonis,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Herault ; four  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Clermont. — St.  Andre  de  Valbergue,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard;  12  miles  N.  of  Le  Vigan. 
— St.  Andrea,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia;  13  miles 
E.  of  Cagliari. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
near  the  coalt  of  Iftria.  N.  lat.  450  8b  E.  long.  130  43b 
See  St.  Andrew. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto  ; three  miles  W.  of  Tarento. — St.  An- 
dreas, a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia ; three  miles  S. 
of  Ebernftein.  See  St.  Andrew. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Bour- 
deaux.— St.  Andreas  Berg,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the 
Hartz  Foreft,  on  a mountain  near  the  Oder,  in  which  there 
are  a fmelting-houfe  for  filver,  and  a manufacture  of  powder- 
blue  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gofiar, — St . Andreia,  a fmall 


ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  62°  25b  E. 
long.  1880  14b — St.  Andres,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba; 
55  miles  N.  of  St.  .Tago. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre; 
32  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito  ; eight  miles  N.  of  St. 
Joachim  de  Omaguas.  — St.  Andrew,  a river  of  Guinea, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40  55b  W.  long. 
6°  20b — Alfo,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Danube;  10  miles  N.  of  Buda. — Alfo, 
a town  in  America.  See  St.  Andrew. — St.  Andrew's  bay, 
cape , ifland,  point,  river,  found.  See  St.  Andrew. — St. 
Andrew's  iflands , two  fmall  iflands  in  the  'North  Pacific 
ocean,  firlt  difcovered  in  1710;  afterwards  by  Capt.  Car- 
teret in  1767  ; dangerous  to  navigators,  and  lying  N.  and 
S.  about  half  a league  apart.  S.  lat.  50  28b  E.  long. 
1310  1 8b — St.  Andrew's,  a river  of  Weft  Florida,  which 
runs  into  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
See  St.  Andrew’s. — St.  Andrew's,  a town  and  univerfity 
in  Scotland.  See  St.  Andrew’s. — St.  Angel,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Correze ; three  miles 
from  Uflel. — St.  Angelo,  a town  of  Auftria,  in  the  county 
of  Goritz  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Goritz. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Lavora ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Naples. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Frincipato  Citra  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Poli- 
caftro. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Teramo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari ; 
8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bittetto. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lauria. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra;  eight  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cariati 
Vecchia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lodefan  ; fix  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Lodi. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra ; three  miles  N.E.  of  Scalea. — Alfo,  3 mountain  of 
Carniola  ; four  miles  N.  of  Duino. — St.  Angelo  di  Lombardi, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra,  once  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Conza. — St.  Angelo  di  Vado, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Urbino;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Urbino. 
N.  lat.  430  43b  E.  long.  120  28b — St.  Angelon,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Matera. — St. 
Ann,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Havanna. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  S. 
ccaft.  N.  lat.  160  2ib  W.  long.  6i°  27b — St.  Ann,  or 
Annimp’n  lake,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  lat.  490  30b  W. 
long.  889  15b — Sr.  Ann,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  36b  W.  long. 
72°  2b — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  N.  lat.  46°  38b  W.  long.  72°  4b — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
N.  lat.  47°  2b  W.  long.  70°  53b — St.  Ann,  bay,  cape, 
fort,  harbour,  lake,  point,  town.  See  St.  Ann. — St.  Anna, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Lunden. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  2°  20b  W.  long.  45°  10b — Alfo,  a river  of  Brafil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  22°  10b — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N. 
lat.  1 8°  15b  W.  long.  94°  50b — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mayo;  no  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Santa  Cruz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rubicon;  6 miles  S.W.  of  Ravenna. — Alio,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coalt  of  Africa,  S.E.  of 
St.  Thomas. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Brafil ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Maranhao. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Uheos ; 20  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Jorge. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 205  miles  E.  of  Cor- 
rientes. — St.  Anna-ter-Muyden,  a town  of  Flanders  ; 2 miles 
W . of  Sluys. — St.  Annaperg,  a town  of  Auftria ; 28 
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miles  S.  of  St.  Polten. — St.  Ann' s Bay,  See.  See  S(.  Ann’s. 
- — St.  Ann's  Head , a cape  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Longnefs  Point. — Sr. 
Ann's  IJlands,  three  fmall  illands  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Euis  de  Maranhao.  — St.  Ann's  Point,  a cape  on  the  S. 
coaft  of  Cornwall.  N.  lat.  50°  8\  W.  long.  40  52'. — St. 
Anne,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Marigalante.  N.  lat.  150  54'. 
W.  long.  6o°58'. — St.  Anne's  River,  a river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  .30  miles  above  Quebec. 
— St.  Anne's  bay , cape,  foreland,  gulf,  harbour , ifland.  See 
St.  Anne’s. — St.  Antheme,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Ambert ; 7 miles  E.  of  Ambert.  The 
place  contains  3007,  and  the  canton- 6284  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. — St.  An- 
thony. See  St.  Anthony. — St.  Antioco,  anciently  Enofis, 
an  ifland  about  two  miles  from  the  S.W. , coaft  of  Sardinia, 
14  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four  wide.  N.  lat.  390  6'.  E. 
long.  8°  34'. — St.  Antoine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ifere  ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  from  St.  Marcellin. — 
St.  Antonin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Villefranche ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Alby.  The  place  con- 
tains 5396,  and  the  canton  12,857  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  210  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. — St.  Antonio. 
See  St.  Anthony. — St.  Antonio,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 3 miles 
S.E.  of  Capo  d’lftria. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  N-.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Rhodes. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  the 
Havanna.- — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Chucuito. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Granada ; 40  miles  N.  of  Pamplona. — Alfo,  a river  of  Bra- 
lil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  150  25'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Paraguay  ; 330  miles  E.  of  Aflumption. — Alfo, 
a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Cordova  ; 70 
miles  N.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 18  miles  N.  of  St.  Jago  del 
Eftero. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Carthagena ; 40  miles  S.  of  Tolu. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Brafil,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Atlantic  ; 50  miles  N.  of  Porto  Seguro. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Spanilh  Main,  N.  lat.  90  33b 
W.  long.  82°  48'.  For  other  towns,  & c.  of  this  name, 
fee  St.  Antonio. — St.  Antonio  de  Amaguajes,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  Popayan  ; 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pafto. — 
St.  Antonio  de  Senecu,  a town  of  New  Mexico;  150  miles 
S.  of  Santa  Fe. — St.  Antonio  de  Uruba,  a town  of  Brafil, 
in  the  government  of  Ilheos,  on  the  river  Francifco  ; 200 
miles  W.  of  St.  Salvador. — St.  Antonio  in  der  Heyde,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Roer  ; 14  miles  N.W. 
of  Dufieldorf. — St.  Antonio  de  Laredo,  a fea-port  town  of 
Spain,  in  Bifcay,  near  a mountain  of  the  fame  name  ; 1 2 
miles  W.  of  Laredo. — St.  Antonio  de  Cabo.  See  Antonio. 
— St.  Antonio  Clojler,  or  Tonniefein,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Molelle  ; 4 miles  N.W. 
of  Andernach.  — St.  Arcangelo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili- 
cata  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Turfi. — St.  Arnould,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife ; 27  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Paris. — St.  Arfiero , a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra  ; 16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Policaftro. — St-.  Afaph. 
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St.  Afier,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne;  9 miles  S.W.  of  Perigueux. — St .Aubin,  a 
town  of  Jerfey,  fituated  on  a bay  of  its  name  (fee  Aubin), 
with  a fafe  harbour,  defended  by  a caftle ; 3 miles  W.  of 
St.  Helier.  Sec  Jersey. — St.  Aubin,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  A Vernon,  and  chief  place  of  a 
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canton,  in  the  diftrief  of  Villefranche.  The  place  contains 
2935,  and  the  canton  10,827  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
190  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Jura;  7 miles  S.W.  of  Dole. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe ; 
10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bar-le-Duc. — St.  Aubin  d' Arquenay, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados ; 4 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Caen. — St.  Aubin  d' Aubigne,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Rennes  ; 9 miles  N.  of 
Rennes.  The  place  contains  106,  and  the  canton  12,476 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  235  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes.— St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Fougeres  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  1102,  and  the  canton  8832  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. — St. 
Aubin  de  Luigne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Angers. — St. 
Aubin  de  Terre  Gate,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel ; 9 miles  S.  of  Avranches.  — St.  Aubin  des  Fonts 
de  Ces,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine 

and  Loire ; 3 miles  S.  of  Angers St.  Ave,  a town  of 

France,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan  ; 2 miles  N.  of 
Vannes. — St.  Augel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Correze  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Uflel. — St.  Augujlin,  a 
town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Havanna. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. — Alfo,  a mountain  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  North  America,  at  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  river.— St. 
Augufine.  See  St.  Augustine. — For  Bay  and  Cape,  fee  the 
fame. — St.  Avit,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers ; 5 miles  N.  of  Le&oure. — St.  Aulaye,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Riberac, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1064,  and  the 
canton  8914  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  302A  kiliome- 
tres, in  14  communes. — St.  Avoid,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Sarraguimines ; 9 miles  E.  of  Metz.  The 
place  contains  3340,  and  the  canton  11,211  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  26  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  9'.  E.  long.  6°  48'. — St.  Aujlin,  a lake  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Vermont ; 30  miles  N.  of  Bennington. — St. 
Aujlle.  See  Austil. — St.  Ay,  a town  oi  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  on  the  Loire  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of 
Orleans. 

St.  Babel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Brioude. — St . Baldrin's 
Cradle,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Haddington  ; ' 3 miles  N.W.  of  Dunbar. — St.  Barbara, 
a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40 
40'.  E.  long.  50  52’. — Alfo,  a fea-port,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cura5ao. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia;  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cagliari. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Pettau. — St.  Bar- 
bara, lay,  canal,  channel,  ifland,  and  town  of.  See  St.  Bar- 
bara.—St.  Barbe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Epinal. — Alfo,  a chan- 
nel in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  fide  of  Terra  del 
Fuego.  S.  lat.  530  55'.  W.  long.  720. — St.  Barbe,  or 
Purling,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  o°  2f.. 
E.  long.  107°  36'. — St.  Barbe,  iflands  and  town  of.  See 
5V."Barbe. — St.  Barnabas.  See  Barnabas  and  Barnabe. 
— St.  Barthelemy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Tonneins. — St.  Bar- 
tholomew a town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Konigfee  ; 7 miles 
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S.S.W.  of  Berchtefgaden.  — St,  Bartholomeo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  peopled  chiefly  with 
Indians.— Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto;  19  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Matera. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
nata ; 6 miles  S.  of  Volturara. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  on  the  river  Napo  ; 5 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Jofef  de  Huales. — Sr.  Bartholomeo  de 
Xongopani,  a town  of  New  Mexico. — St.  Bartholomew.  See 
St.  Bartholomew. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40  40'.  E.  long.  6°. — St.  Barto- 
lomeo, a town  of  Granada,  on  the  Madalena  ; 100  miles  N. 
of  Mariquita. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 20  miles 
W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — St.  Bafile.  See  St.  Basile. — St. 
Batello.  See  St.  Batello. — St.  Baume.  See  St.  Baume. 
— St.  Bauzely,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Milhau  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  823,  and 
the  canton  5850  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  242^  kilio- 
metres,  in  12  communes. — St.  Bazeille,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne;  1 mile  N.W. 
of  Marmande. — St.  Bauzille  de  Putois , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault ; 18  miles  N.  of  Mont- 
pellier.— St.  Beat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  river  Garonne  ; the  houfes  of 
which  are  built  of  marble,  no  other  ftone  being  found  in 
that  neighbourhood  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Tarbes. — Alfo, 
Mountains  of.  See  St.  Beat. — St.  Bees-htad.  See  St. 
Bees-.//^W. — St.  Bel.  See  St.  Bel. — St.  Bellino.  See 
St.  Belling. — St.  Benedetto.  See  St.  Benedetto. — St. 
Benedia.  See  St.  Benedict. — St.  Benin  d’Azy,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Nevers.  The  place  contains 
1583,  and  the  canton  10,565  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
350  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. — St.  Benito.  See  St. 
Benito. — St.  Benoijl.  See  St.  Benoist. — St.  Bernard. 
See  St.  Bernard. — St.  Bernardino,  a fmall  ifland  among 
the  Philippines,  near  the  coaft  of  Lu$on.  N.  lat.  1 20  54'. 
E.  long.  1240  14b — St.  Bernardo.  See  St.  Bernardo. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua;  12  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Sebaftian. — Alfo,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Spanilh  Main.  N.  lat.  90  36'.  W.  long.  750  46'. — St. 
Berthevin.  See  St.  Berthevin. — St.  Bertel,  a town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Abo.  — St. 
Bertrand  de  Comminges.  See  St.  Bertrand,  &c. — St.  Biagio. 
See  St.  Biagio. — St.  Biafi.  See  St.  Biasi. — St.  Plain, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Chaumont ; 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Chaumont.  The  place  contains  486,  and 
the  canton  5021  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kilio- 
metres, in  15  communes. — St.  Blaife.  See  St.  Blaise. — 
St.  Blancat.  See  St.  Blancat. — St.  Bias.  See  St.  Blas. 
— St.  Blafe.  See  St.  Blase. — St.  Bonifacio,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Veronefe;  15  miles  E.  of  Verona.  — St.  Bonnet. 
See  St.  Bonnet. — St.  Borja,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Moxes ; 100  miles  N.W.  of  Trinidada. 
— St.  Boy.  See  St.  Boy. — St.  B ranees.  See  St.  Brances. 
— St.  Branchier.  See  St.  Branchier. — St.  Brelade’s  Bay. 
See  St.  Brelade’s. — St.  Briac.  See  St.  Briac. — St. 
Brice.  See  St.  Brice. — St.  Bride’s  Bay.  See  St.  Bride’s, 
&c. — St.  Brieuc.  See  St.  Brieuc. — St.  Brijfon.  See  St. 
Brisson. — St.  Buenventura , a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lima;  35  miles  E.  of  Nafca. — St.  Buono,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra;  15  miles  N.E.  of  Civita 
Borella. 

St.  Calais.  See  St.  Calais. — St.  Calogero,  and  Calo- 
guro.  See  St.  Calogero,  &c. — St.  Canciano,  or  St.  Rofien, 
a town  of  Carniola;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Triefte. — St.  Canice, 


or  Irifhtown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Kilkenny  on  the  N.N.W.,  and  fo  united  with 
it  as  to  appear  one  town.  It  has,  however,  peculiar  privi- 
leges by  charter,  among  ft  which,  before  the  Union,  was  that 
of  being  reprefented  by  two  members  in  the  Irifh  parliament. 
At  this  place  is  one  of  the  ancient  round  towers,  and  in  it 
Hand  the  cathedral  and  bilhop’s  palace.  See  Kilkenny. 
— St.  Caradeo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Loudeac. — St.  Carlos.  See 
St.  Carlos. — Alfo,  a fettlement  and  million  of  Spanilh 
monks  in  New  Albion,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  the 
Indians;  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Monterey. — St.  Carlos  Iflands, 
a duller  of  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  America  ; the  moll  confiderable  being  about  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  540  48b  W.  long.  1340. — St. 
Cafimiro,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  New  Navarre;  225 
miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — St.  Caffano.  See  Cassano. — 
St.  Cajfino,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; 7 miles  E.  of 
Ceneda. — St.  Cajl  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Englilh  Channel,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  France,  fo  named  from  a village,  10  miles 
W.  of  St.  Maloes.  N.  lat.  48°  34b  W.  long.  2°  10b — 
St.  Cataldo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
on  the  coaft  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Lecce. — St.  Catalina , a town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Xalifco  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Com- 
poftella. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  New  Navarre  ; 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  16  miles 
from  the  coaft  of  New  Albion.  N.  lat.  330  25b  E.  long. 
2410  54b — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  between 
Chiloe  and  the  coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  46°. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  ; 140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Parral. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Caribbean  fea.  N.  lat.  130  20b 
W.  long.  8i°. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Cordova. — St.  Cata- 
rina, a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  15  miles  S.  of 
Squillace. — St.  Catharina,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Ca- 
rinthia ; 6 miles  W.  of  T arvis. — St.  Catherina,  an  ifland 
in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  coaft  of  Iftria.  N.  lat.  450 
9'.  E.  long.  1 30  44' — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra ; 12  miles  E.  of  Cofenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Malta ; 4 miles  S.  of  Malta. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  five  miles  in  circumference,  near  the  ifland 
of  Rhodes.  N-  lat.  36°  5'.  E-  long.  270  33' St.  Catha- 

rina de  Torre,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarve  ; 5 miles  N. 
of  Tavira. — St.  Catherine.  See  St,  Catherine. — Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Wales,  fouth  of  Tenby. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Hifpaniola. 
N.  lat.  1 8°  13b  W.  long.  70°  19b — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Georgia,  16  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  310  32b  W.  long.  8i°  22b — St.  Cathe- 
rine’s Bay.  See  St.  Catherine. — St.  Catherine  de  Fierlois , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
celebrated  for  its  plums ; 13  miles  S.  of  Tours. — St.  Cathe- 
rine’s Fork,  a river  of  Weft  Florida,  which  runs  into  the 
Mifiifippi,  N.  lat.  310  36b  W.  long.  910  28b — St.  Cathe- 
rine's Point,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
N.  lat.  50°  35b  W.  long.  i°  19b — St.  Catherine’s  Sound. 
See  St.  Catherine. — St.  Cayetano,  a town  of  Brafil,  on 
the  Rio  Negro;  130  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. — St. 
Cecilia,  a river  of  Eaft  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, N.  lat.  29°53f.  W.  long.  8i°  38b — St.  -Cere.  See 
St.  Cere. — St.  Cernin.  See  St.  Cernin. — St.  Cefario. 
See  St.  Cesario. — St.  Chamand,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cantal ; 9 miles  N.  of  Aurillac. — St. 
Chamant,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cor- 
reze ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tulle. — St.  Chamas , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
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celebrated  for  its  olives;  18  miles  W.  of  Aix. — St.  Cha - 
mond.  See  St.  Chamond. — St.  Chaptes,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Uzes  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Uzes.  The  place 
contains  474,  and  the  canton  7260  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  210  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. — St.  Charles. 
See  St.  Charles. — St.  Chartier.  See  St.  Chartier. — 
St.  Chef.  See  St.  Chef. — St.  Chely.  See  St.  Chely. — 
St.  Chinian.  See  St.  Chinian. — St.  Chirico,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Bafilicata  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Acerenza. — St. 
Chrijlina,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; 2 miles  S. 
of  Oppido. — St.  Chrijlina,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia; 
6 miles  from  Lugo. — St.  Chrijlina.  See  St.  Christiania. 
— St.  Chrijlojle,  a town  of  Auitria  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Tullo. — 
St.  Chrijlogoro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 11  miles 
W.  of  Manfredonia. — St.  Chrijlophe,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Ufoudun.  The  place  contains  460,  and 
the  canton  7984  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  257^  kilio- 
metres, in  12  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftritt  of  Tours;  15  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Tours.  The  place  contains  1950,  and  the  canton  12,114 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  327^  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Marcigny. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Here  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of 
Grenoble. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  May  tie  and  Loire  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Chollet. — St.  Chrif- 
topher.  See  St.  Christopher.  — St.  Chriflopher  de  Mont- 
ferrand,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Belvez. — St.  Chrijloval,  a town 
of  Chili ; 30  miles  E.  of  La  Conception.  S.  lat.  36°  40'. 
W.  long.  720  46'.  — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
about  no  leagues  in  circumference,  difcovered  by  Mendana 
in  1575.  S.  lat.  6°  50'.  E.  long.  1520  30'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Cordova;  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico ; 1 o miles 
S.  of  Santa  Fe. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the 
Bravo  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Sumas. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Vera  Paz  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vera  Paz. 
— Alio,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Grenada ; 60  miles 
N.  of  Pamplona.  N.  lat.  70  4'.  W.  long.  710  io'. — St. 
Chrijloval  le  Lampangui,  a mountain  of  Chili,  abounding  in 
gold,  filver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  tin ; fituated  near 
Coquimbo. — St.  Chrijloval  de  Laguna.  See  Laguna. — 
St.  Chrijloval  Bay.  See  St.  Christoval.—  St.  ChriJ- 
tovan,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian  fea, 
S.  lat.  3 20  20’. — St.  Chrijlovao,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the 
government  of  St.  Salvador,  near  the  coaft  ; 20  miles  N.  of 
Sergipo.  S.  lat.  ii°  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Brafil;  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro. — St.  Ciers,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Bourg. — 
St.  Cire,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone 
and  Loire ; 3 miles  N.  of  Lyons. — St.  Cirq,  a lake  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot ; 9 miles  E.  of  Ca- 
hors. — St.  Clair.  See  St.  Clair. — St.  Claire  Jur  Epte,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the  river 
Epte ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Gifors. — St.  Claire,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  eall  coaft  of  Madagaficaf.  S.  lat. 
240  54'.  E.  long  470  10'. — St.  Clar.  See  St.  Clar. — 
St.  Clare , or  C/ere,  a town  or  rather  village  in  South  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  Tave.  Here  was  for- 
merly a caftle,  and  an  alien  priory  of  Cluniacs,  which  was 
fuppreffed  by  Henry  VI.,  and  given  to  All-Souls  college 
in  Oxford.  In  1215  the  town  was  taken  by  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwath,  and  the  caftle  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  1256 
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it  was  taken  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffyth ; 10  miles  W.  of 
Carmarthen. — St.  Claude.  See  St.  Claude. — St.  Clement , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Embrun. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne ; 2 miles  N.  of  Sens. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Weflingburen. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cor- 
reze  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Tulle. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Englilh  Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Cornwall ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Penzance.  N.  lat.  50°  6'.  W.  long.  50  35'. — St.  Clement 
de  la  Place,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Angers. — St.  Cle- 
ment’s Point,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Mount’s  bay.  N.  lat.  50°  6'.  W.  long.  50  23’. 
—St.  Clemente,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 18  miles 
S.W.  of  Alarcon. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  40  from  the  coaft  of 
New  Albion.  N.  lat.  330.  E.  long.  2410  56'.  — St.  Cloud , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Charente ; 18 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Angoulefme. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  where  the  kings  of 
France  had  a palace,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Seine  ; 
before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  and  a duchy 
united  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Paris  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Paris. 
— St.  Coloma,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cervera. — St.  Colombe,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Limoux. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure ; 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Evreux — St.  Columb.  See  St.  Columb. 
— St.  Columbano,  a town  of  Itaty  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Lodi. — 
St.  Combado,  or  St.  Combo,  di  Dao,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
Beira  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Vifeu. — St.  Combe,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Loire,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Rhone,  oppofite  to  Vienne. — St.  Come,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 15  miles 
N.E.  of  Rhodez. — St.  Conjlant,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cantal ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Aurillac. — ■ 
St.  Corjlatitin,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata ; 14  miles 
S.  of  Turfi. — St.  Cojmo,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
near  the  coaft  of  Friuli.  N.  lat.  450  46'.  E.  long.  130  25'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Paraguay  ; 190  miles 
E.  of  Corrientes. — St.  Cojmo  de  Vair,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ma- 
mers. — St.  Coulombo , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Malo. — St. 
Croce,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic ; 2 miles  S.W.  of 
Spezza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Goritz. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Italy  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Belluno. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Bergamo. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Modica.  * 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  N.  lat.  36°  45'.  E.  long.  130  34'. — St.  Croix. 
See  St.  Croix. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Colmar. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Patagonia,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  50°  25'. — Alfo,  a river  of  America,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Main,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  450  iof. 
W.  long.  67°  J. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  river  St.  Maurice,  33  miles  above  Quebec. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into  the  Miffifippi, 
N.  lat.  440  32'.  W.  long.  930  15’. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ca- 
nada, on  the  St.  Lawrence;  18  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege ; 
9 miles  N.  of  St.  Girons. — St.  Croix  de  la  Hayme,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel ; 6 miles  W. 
of  Cherburg. — St.  Croix,  or  St.  Croce,  a mountain  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  which  forms ’a  part  of  the  ancient  Olym- 
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pus  ; 1 8 miles  N-  of  Larnica. — St.  Grot,  a town  of  Hun- 
gary ; 71  miles  S.  of  Vienna. — St.  Cyprian,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  north  coaft  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Mon- 
donedo.  N.  lat.  430  42'.  W.  long.  70  18' — Alfo,  a town 
of  Chili,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 160  miles  S.  of 
Valdivia.  S.  lat.  420  7'.  W.  long.  740. — St.  Cyprien,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Sarlat ; 7 miles  W. 
of  Sarlat.  The  place  contains  1746,  and  the  canton  9385 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  15  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Rhodez. — St.  Cyr,  a village  near 
Verfailles,  in  which  was  the  celebrated  abbey  founded  by 
Madame  Maintenon,  who  was  an  abbefs  till  her  death,  for 
the  inftruftion  of  the  daughters  of  nobility,  who  had  grown 
old,  or  who  had  died  in  the  fervice  of  the  king. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 
2 miles  N.W.  of  Tours. — St.  Cyr  de  Bailleul , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel ; 8 miles  S.E.  of 
Mortain. 

St.  Dalmatio  del  Piano,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Maritime  Alps  ; 1 5 miles  W.  of  Tenda.  — St. 
Dalmatio  Salvatico,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot 
the  Maritime  Alps ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nice. — St.  Da- 
miano.  See  St.  Damiano. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sefia  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Vercelli — St.  Daniel , 
a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Udina. — 
St.  Darigo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  16  miles  W.  of 
Udina. — St.  David’s.  See  St.  David’s. — St.  David’s 
Bay,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  on  the  eaft  coaft. 
N.  lat.  I7°33f.  W.  long.  6i°  18'. — St.  David’s  Cove,  a 
harbour  on  the  north  coaft  of  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan ; 5 miles  E.  of  Butler’s  bay. — St.  David’s  Head,  a 
cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  Wales;  3 miles  N.W.  of 
St.  David’s.  N.  lat.  520.  W.  long.  50  1 7'. — Alfo,  a cape 
of  the  ifland  Dominica,  at  the  eaft  extremity  of  St.  David’s 
bay. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  an  ifland  in  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Butler’s  bay. — St.  Denis. 
See  St.  Denis  and  St.  Denys — St.  Defire,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier ; 12  miles  N.W.  of 
Montlu$on. — St.  Didier.  See  St.  Didier. — St.  Die.  See 
St.  Die.  — St.  Diego,  a lea-port  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North 
America,  to  which  belong  a Spamlh  fettlement  and  mif- 
fion,  with  a prefidio ; where,  in  1793,  captain  Vancouver 
found  a Spanifh  lieutenant  of  cavalry  as  commandant.  The 
port  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  accommodation  for  a 
great  number  of  veffels  ; but  wood  and  water  are  not  con- 
veniently obtained.  This  prefidio  is  the  leaft  of  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  ; it  is  iituated  on  high  ground,  in  a dreary  and 
uncultivated  country,  and  irregularly  built ; and  fupplies 
of  the  neceffary  means  of  fubfiftence  are  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, and  from  a great  diftance.  N.  lat.  3 2°  42'.  E.  long. 
2430  7'.  See  New  Albion,  California,  and  Montet 
key. — St.  Diego,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Bravo  ; 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Fe.— Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 
90  miles  S.E.  of  Santa  Fe. — St.  Diego  de  Pitquin,  a town 
of  New  Navarre;  170  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — 
Sx.  Diego  de  Guamas,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan  ; 120  miles  S.E.  of  Popayan.  N. 
lat.  o°  go1.  W.  long.  750  12'. — St.  Dimitri,  a fmall  ifland 
m the  gulf  of  Engia. — St.  Diomida,  a fmall  ifland  of  Rulfia, 
in  the  Frozen  ocean.  N.  lat.  78°  40'.  E.  long.  1350  14'. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat. 
63°  15'.  E.  long.  190°  14'. — St.  Dionyfio,  a river  of  South 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  48°  20'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Montagna  ; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Lecco. — Sx.  Dizier.  See  St.  Dizier. — 


St.  Domingo.  See  St.  Domingo  and  Hispaniola. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  6 miles  E. 
of  Calabar. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Caraccas,  and  province  of  Venezuela  ; 15  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Varinas. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito  ; 40  miles  W.S.W  of  Quito. — Alfo, 
a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Bravo ; 30  miles  from 
Santa  Fe. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua;  45  miles  S.  of  Nicoya. — Alfo,  a Spanifh 
fettlement  and  million  of  Dominican  monks,  in  New  Al- 
bion, near  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  30°.  E. 
long.  244°5i'. — St.  Domingo,  or  Cacheo,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  120  8'.  W.  long.  160 
20'. — St.  Domingo  de  Xacoma,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 30 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Santa  Fe. — St.  Domingo  Soriano,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  union  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Uraguay ; 80  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  S. 
lat.  330  18'. — St.  Dominique  de  Senaco,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Vera  Paz. — St.  Domino,  one  of  the 
Tremiti  illands,  in  the  Adriatic,  about  1 2 miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Naples  ; four  miles  in  length.  N.  lat.  420  8'.  E.  long. 
1 50  25'. — St.  Donaci,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brindifi. — St.  Donat.  See 
St.  Donat. — St.  Donato,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 
9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Sura. 

S r.  Edmund’s  Point,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  Suffolk,  in  the  German  fea.  N.  lat.  520  58'.  E.  long. 
o°  28'. — St.  Egreve,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere ; fix  miles  S.W.  of  Grenoble. — St.  Elia,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Voltu- 
rara. — St.  Elias.  See  St.  Elias. — Alfo,  a mountain  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont.  N.  lat.  38°  3'. 
E.  long.  240  30'. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  S. 
part  of  Livadia,  near  the  guli  of  Engia  ; four  miles  N.W. 
of  cape  Colonai. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland 
of  Scio  ; 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Scio. — Alfo,  a mountain  on 
the  ifland  of  Milo  ; feven  miles  W.  of  Milo. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Goyas ; 140  miles  N.  of 
Villaboa. — St.  Elizabeth,  a town  of  Croatia;  four  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Varafdin. — St.  Elpidio,  a town  of  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Fermo. — Sx.  Emillon , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ; four 
miles  S.E.  of  Libourne. — St.  Emmeran.  See  St.  Emme- 
ran. — St.  Enimie.  See  St.  Enimie. — St.  Erama,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari  ; eight  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bittetto. — St.  Erango,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari ; 15  miles 
E.  of  Gravina. — St.  Erafmo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  defended  by  a fort ; four  miles  N.E.  of  Venice. — 
St.  Erat,  a town  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne ; two  miles  W.  of  Surfee. — St.  Ermacher,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia ; nine  miles  S.  of  Saxen- 
burg. — St.  E/pa'tn.  See  St.  Espain. — St.  Efprit.  See 
St.  Esprit. — St.  Efprit  Bay,  a large  bay  of  the  Indian  fea, 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  Africa,  N.  of  cape  Unhafa,  which  forms 
its  fouthern  boundary.  — St.  Efprit  djlands,  a clulter  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  o°  31'.  E.  long.  107° 
21'. — St.  EJlaniflao,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  audience 

of  Quito  ; go  miles  N.W.  of  S.  Jofef  de  Huales St. 

Efephe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Lefparre. — St . EJlevan,  a town 
of  California  ; 75  miles  N.W.  ©f  Loreto.— St.  EJlevan  de 
Acoma,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Santa  Fe. — St.  EJlevan  de  Gormaz,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Caftile,  on  the  Duero ; fix  miles  S.  E.  of  Borgo 
d’Oftna. — St.  Efevan  del  Roy,  a town  of  Chili ; 30  miles 
N.E.  of  La  Conception.  S.  lat.  36°  45'.  W.  long.  730  3'. 
—St.  Efivao  de  Cachsve,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Al- 
garve; 
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garve;  ix  miles  N.  of  Louie.  — St.  Etienne.  See  St. 
Etienne. — St.  Etifely , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Higher  Alps ; nine  miles  N.  of  Gap. — St. 
Eufemia.  See  St.  Eufemia. — St.  Eufra.  See  Eufra. 
— St.  Eutalie,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron  ; io  miles  E.  of  St.  Afrique. — St.  Evrou , a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne  ; nine  miles  N.W. 
of  L’Aigle. — St.  Eujlatia.  See  St.  Eustatia — St.  Exu- 
pery.  See  St.  Exufery. 

St.  Fabian,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 

Lu$on.  N.  lat.  1 6°  24k  E.  long.  120°  40' St.  Fa- 

mille,  La,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  40'.  W.  long.  7 1°  45'. — St.  Far- 
geau.  See  St.  Fargeau.  — St.  Faujlitio.  See  St.  Faus- 
tino. — St.  Fe/e.  See  St.  Fele. — St.  Felice.  See  St.  Fe- 
lice. — St.  Fe/icien.  See  St.  Felicien.  — St.  Felicita. 
See  St.  Felicita.  — St.  Felipe.  See  St.  Felipe.' — St. 
Felix.  See  St.  Felix. — St.  Felix  de  Bourdeille , a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne ; nine 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Nontron. — St.  Felixes  de  Gallego,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; eight  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — St.  Ferino.  See  St.  Ferino. — St. 
Feriole,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cor- 
reze ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Brive. — St.  Ferme,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ; nine  miles  N.E. 
of  La  Realle. — St.  Fernando.  See  St.  Fernando.  — St. 
Ferra  Cavallo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari ; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Bari.  — St.  Fiacre , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne ; four  miles  S.E.  of 
Meaux. — St.  Fiaderagg,  a fmall  illand  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  52'.  E.  long.  20°  39'. 
— St.  Filippo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Nicotera. — St.  Finian’s  Bay,  a harbour  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  lying  between  Puffin  ifland  to  the 
north,  and  Bolus  head  to  the  fouth  ; having  the  Skelig  iflands 
about  a league  to  the  weft.  It  has,  for  the  moll  part,  a 
tempeftuous  rolling  fea,  and  affording  no  fhelter,  is  by  no 
means  a proper  place  for  Ihips  to  lie  in.  The  adjoining  part 
of  the  county  of  Kerry  is  hilly,  wild,  and  uncultivated. 
A neighbouring  lake,  Lough  Curraan,  retains  fome  veftiges 
in  one  of  its  iflands  of  the  refpedt  paid  to  St.  Finian  in  this 
country. — St.  Fiore,  a town  of  Etruria  ; eight  miles  N.  of 
Soana.  — St.  Fiorenxa,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
iica,on  a bay  which  forms  the  harbour,  defended  by  walls  and  a 
ftrong  tower.  In  the  vicinity  are  marlhes,  which  render  the  air 
infalubrious ; near  it  is  a filver  mine ; fix  miles  W.  of 
Baftia.  N.  lat.  420  35'.  E.  long.  90  37'.  —St.  Firmin. 
See  St.  Firmin. — St.  Flaviano.  See  St.  Flaviano. — 
St.  Fkrent.  See  St.  Florent — St.  Florentin.  See  St. 
Florentin. — St.  Florian,  a town  of  Auftria,  with  a col- 
legiate foundation  of  Auguftine  canons ; five  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Ens. — St.  Flovier,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; nine  miles  N.E.  of  Preuilly. 
St.  Flour.  See  St.  Flour — St.  Fort,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente  ; nine  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Pons. — St.  Fortunade  la  Roche,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze ; nine  miles  S.  of  Tulle. — 
St.  Fortunat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche ; feven  miles  N.N.E.  of  Privas. — St.  Foy.  See 
St.  Foy. — Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  ; five  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. — St.  Foy 
de  Peyrollieres,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Touloufe. — St.  Fradello,  a river  of  Sicily, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  on  the  N.  coaft,  N.  lat.  38°  14'. 
E.  long.  140  47'. — St.  Frahnbault,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne ; 12  miles  N.  of  Mayenne. 
— St.  Frajou,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 


15  miles  N.  of  St.  Gaudens. — St.  Frambourg,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Paris;  three  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Paris. — St.  Framondo , a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Benevento. — St.  Francis , a river  of 
Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  120  50'. — 
Alfo,  a lake  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Kingfton  and  Montreal. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  St.  Peter’s  lake,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal. — . 
Alfo,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the  Miffifippi, 
near  Kappas. — Alfo,  a river  of  Labrador,  which  runs  into 
the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  N.  lat.  520  44'.  W.  long.  55® 
20' — St.  Francifco.  See  St.  Francisco. — Alfo,  a town 
of  New  Navarre  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Eaft  Florida;  56  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Mark. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
S.  lat.  52°. — Alfo,  a river  of  Patagonia,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  510  58'. — Alfo,  a fea-port  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  North  America,  with  a citadel,  garrifoned  by  Spa- 
niards, a church,  and  a houfe  for  the  commandant ; near  it 
is  a million  of  Francifcan  friars  for  the  converfion  of  the 
Indians.  N.  lat.  370  48k  E.  long.  2370  52k  See  New 
Albion. — St.  Francifco  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Indian  fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  320  25k — St.  Francifco  del 
Salto,  a town  of  Chili,  50  miles  N.E.  of  La  Conception. 
S.  lat.  36°  20k  W.  long.  720  50k — St.  Francifco  de  Borja, 
a town  of  S.  America,  and  capital  of  the  jurifdidlion  of 
Maynas,  on  the  river  Maragnon  ; 270  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Quito.  N.  lat.  40  28k  W.  long.  78°  30k — St.  Fran- 
cifco de  la  Sierra,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  Veragua  ; 10  miles 
N.  E.  of  St.  Yago.  — St.  Francois,  a lake  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  25  miles  in  length,  and 
five  in  breadth.  N.  lat.  46°  9k  W.  long.  740  201 — Alfo, 
a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  1 1°. 
W.  long.  36°  15k — Alfo,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  on  the  S.  coaft.  N.  lat.  160  23k  W.  long.  63® 
32k — St.  Frangois  le  beau  Lieu,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jemappe ; two  miles  E.  of  Chaftelet. — 
St.  Front,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne ; nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montflanquin. — 
St.  Fulgent,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Mon- 
taigu,  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montaigu.  The  place  contains 
1160,  and  the  canton  7888  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
295  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

St.  Gabriel.  See  St.  Gabriel. — St.  Gatano.  See  St. 
Gaetano.  — St.  Gal.  See  St.  Gallen. — St.  Gallan. 
See  Gallan. — St.  Gallo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mela  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brefcia. — St.  Gal- 
mier,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone 
and  Loire,  in  which  is  a medicinal  fpring  of  a vinous  tafte  ; 
12  miles  E.  of  Montbrifon. — St.  Ga/le.  See  St.  Gaste. 
— St.  Gaudens.  See  St.  Gaudens. — St.  Gavino.  See 
St.  Gavino.  — St.  Gaultier.  See  St.  Gaultier.  — St. 
Gemini.  See  St.  Gemini. — St.  Geminiano.  See  St.  Gemi- 
niano. — St.  Gemme  le  Robert,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne  ; two  miles  N.  of  Evron. — 
St.  Genefio,  a town  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona;  three 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Tolentino. — St.  Gene/l  Dambierre,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vienne ; feven  miles 
W.  of  Chatellerault.  — St.  Gene/l  de  Malifaut.  See  St. 
Genest.  — St.  Genevieve.  See  St.  Genevieve.  — St. 
Gengou  le  Royal.  See  St.  Gengou. — St.  Genies.  See  Si. 
Genies. — St.  Genis.  See  St.  Genis. — St.  Genito.  See 
St.  Genito. — St.  Geoir , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ifere  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridi  of  La  Tour  du  Pin  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble. 
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The  place  contains  3440,  and  the  canton  12,463  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  177^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. — St. 
Georg.  See  St.  Georg.  — St.  George.  See  St.  George. 
— St.  Georges.  See  St.  Georges. — St.  Georgenfeld.  See 
St.  Georgenfeld. — St.  Gerandle  Puy,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Allier ; 21  miles  S.  of  Moulins. — 
St.  Germain.  See  St.  Germain. — St.  Germainmont.  See 
St  Germainmont. — St.  Germano.  See  St.  Germano. — 
St.  Germer.  See  St.  Germer. — St.  Geronimo.  See  St. 
Geronimo. — St.  Gervais.  See  St.  Gervais. — St.  Gery. 
See  St.  Gery.  — St.  Giacomo.  See  St.  Giacomo.  — St. 
Giancazzo.  See  St.  Giancazzo.  — St.  Gildas.  See  St. 
Gildas. — St.  Gilgen.  See  St.  Gilgen. — St.  Gilts.  See 
St.  Gilis. — St.  Gille,  Sec.  See  St.  Gille,  See. — St.  Gil- 
les,  &c.  See  St.  Gilles,  &c. — St.  Gillian.  See  St.  Gil- 
lian.— St.  Gineto.  See  St.  Gineto. — St.  Gingo.  See 
Gingo. — St.  Gio.  See  St.  Gio. — St.  Giorgio.  See  St. 
Giorgio. — St.  Giovanni.  See  St.  Giovanni. — St.  Girons. 
See  St.  Girons. — St.  Giulia.  See  St.  Giulia. — St.  Giu- 
liano.  See  St.  Giuliano. — St.  Goar.  See  St.  Goar. — 
St.  Gobin.  See  St.  Gobin.  — St.  Gondon,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret ; four  miles  W.  of 
Gien. — St.  Gonfalvo.  See  St.  Gonsalvo. — St.  Gonzago. 
See  St.  Gonzago.  — St.  Gothard.  See  St.  Gothard. 
— St.  Gowen’s  Head , a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Briitol 
Channel.  N.  lat.  51°  33b  W.  long.  50. — St.  Grave,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan  ; three 
miles  N.E.  of  Rochefort.— St.  Gregorio.  See  St.  Gre- 
gorio.— St.  Guillaume,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ifere  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  — St.  Gulielmo, 
a town  of  the  Valteline  ; four  miles  N.W.  of  Chiavenna. 

St.  Haron-le-Chatel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Roanne ; feven  miles  W.  of  Roanne.  The  place  contains 
750,  and  the  canton  11,197  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
2175  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. — St.  Heand,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Etienne  ; four  miles  N.  of  St. 
Etienne.  The  place  contains  2667,  and  the  canton  8635  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  125  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

St.  Helena.  See  Helena. — St.  Helens.  See  Si.  Helens. 

St.  Helia,  a town  of  Iftria ; five  miles  N. N.W.  of  Mon- 
falcone. — St.  Helier.  See  Hilary. — St.  Henry,  a town  of 
Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  45'.  W. 
long.  710  io'. — St.  Hermine , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vendee;  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Lu5on.  See  Hermine. 
— St . Hermogenes.  See  St.  Hermogenes.  — St . Hernin, 

a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre  ; four 
miles  S.W.  of  Carhaix. — St.  Hilaire,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Limoux  ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Limoux.  The 
place  contains  836,  and  the  canton  4497  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  197-5  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Jean  d’Angely.  The  place  con- 
tains 1223,  and  the  canton  7720  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  147^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.— Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  Allier;  18  miles  N.E.  of  Montlu5on. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Paris  ; feven 
miles  S.E.  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Mortain  ; fix  milee  S.W.  of  Mortain.  The 
place  contains  1957,  and  the  canton  13,280  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dittrift  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  fix 
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miles  from  it.  The  place  contains  1878,  and  the  canton 
9453  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  217A  kiliometres,  in  14 
communes. — St.  Hubert.  See  St.  Hubert.  -St.  Hyppo- 
lite,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Rhodez. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs  ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Porentruy.  The  place  contains  5050, 
and  the  canton  10,592  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  187! 
kiliometres,  in  29  communes.  N.  lat.  470  19'.  E.  long. 
6°  53'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  ; 24  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Nifmes.  N.  lat.  430  58'.  E.  long.  3 9 56'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
five  miles  N.  of  Colmar. 

St.  Ja.  See  St.  Ja. — St.  Jacob.  See  St.  Jacob. — 
St.  Jacobini,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; three  miles 
S.W.  of  Termola. — St.  Jacques,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coatts  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  Pon- 
trieu. — St.  Jacques  fur  Darnetal,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine  ; four  miles  E.  of  Rouen. — 
St.  Jago.  See  St.  Jago. — St.  Jaire,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Leman  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Geneva. 
— St.  Jalle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome  ; fix  miles  E.  of  Nions. — St.  James.  See  St. 
James. — St.  Janni.  See  St.  Janni. — St.  Jaques.  See  St. 
Jaques. — St.  Ibars,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege ; 27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tarafcon. — 
St.  Jean.  See  St.  Jean. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Sarre, 
oppofite  to  Saarbruck.  — St.  Jean  d’ Arvet,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc;  4 miles  E.  of 
Chambery. — St.  Jean  d’ Avela,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere;  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble. 
— St.  Jean  de  la  Blaquiere,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault ; 4 miles  E.  of  Lodeve. — St.  Jean  de 
Breuil,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 
12  miles  E.S.E  of  Milhau. — St.  Jean  de  Cardonnet,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  ; 6 miles 
N.W.  of  Rouen. — Sl.  Jean  de  Chazorne , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of -the  Lozere ; 5 miles  N.  of  Villefort. 
— St.  Jean  de  Coux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Chambery. — St.  Jean  la 
Fouillouze,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lozere  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Langogne. — St.  Jean  la  Motte, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 6 miles 
N.E.  of  La  Fleche. — St.  Jean  de  Sauves,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vienne;  4 miles  N.E.  of  Mirabeau. 
— St.  Jean  de  Vignes,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Chalons  fur  Saone. — 
St.  Jerom’s  Channel,  See.  See  St.  Jerom’s,  &c. — St.  Jero- 
nimo, Sec.  See  St.  Jeronimo.  -St.  Ignace,  a town  of  Canada, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  470  ir.  W. 
long.  70°  20b  — St.  Ignatio,  atownof  S.  America,  inTucu- 
man;  32  miles  S.  of  St.  Miguel. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Na- 
varre ; 140  miles  S.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a town  of  S. 
America,  in  Granada  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Tunja. — Alfo,  a town 
of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of  Paraguay  ; 40  miles  S.E. 
of  Affumption. — Alfo,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxes ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Trinidad. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  New  Bifcay  ; 96  miles 
S.W.  of  Patral. — St.  Ignatio  de  Pevas,  a town  of  S.  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito,  on  the  river  Amazons  ; 90  miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Joachim  de  Omaguas. — St . Ignatio  d’ Jlgand, 
a town  in  the  ifland  of  Guam,  defended  by  two  forts,  con- 
taining a garrifon  of  100  men. —St . Ildefonfo,  a royal  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caltile,  fituated  in  a moun- 
tainous country,  and  built  by  Philip  V.  in  imitation  of  Ver- 
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failles;  6 miles  S.  of  Segovia. — St.  Ildefonfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca ; 60  miles  N.E.  of 
Guaxaca.  N.  lat.  ij°  2%'.  W.  long.  — St.  Ilde- 

fonfo’s  IJlands,  a duller  of  iflands,  or  rocks,  on  the  S.  coall 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  S.  lat.  550  53b  W.  long.  730  46'. — 
St.  Il/ie,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Suczava. — St.  Ilpize , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  on  the  Allier  ; 5 miles 
S-  of  Brioude. — St.  Immier,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Brienne ; 20  miles  W.  of  Soleure. — St.  Ines,  a 
town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mayo  ; 1 10  miles 
E.  of  Santa  Cruz. — St.  Joachim.  See  St.  Joachim. — St. 
Joachimfperg,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 28  miles  S.  of  St.  Polten. 
St.  Joao.  See  St.  Joa©. — St.  Job.  See  St.  Job. — St. 
Johan.  See  St.  Johan. — St.  Johanns.  See  St.  Johanns. 
— St.  John.  See  St.  John. — St.  John's  Point,  or  Cape,  a 
cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  bay  of  Donegal,  and  forming  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  harbour  of  Killybegs  and  M‘Swines  bay.  N.  lat. 
540  34'.  W.  long.  8°  18'. — Alio,  a cape  on  the  E.  coall 
of  Ireland,  forming  the  call  point  of  Dundrum  bay,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  N.  lat.  540  15'.  W.  long.  50  33'. — St. 
Johnjloaun  See  St.  Johnstown. — St.  Joire.  See  St.  Joire. 
— St.  Joojlland.  See  St.  Joostland. — St.  Jorge.  See 
St  Jorge. — St.  Jorgen.  See  St.  Jorgen. — St  Jorio  della 
Molinora,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra;  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Benevento. — St.  Jofef.  See  St.  Josef  — St. 
Jofeph.  See  St.  Joseph. — St.  Jojfe,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais ; 4 miles  S.S  W of 
Montreuil. — St.  Jouan.  See  St.  Jouan  del’IJle. — St.  Joze. 
See  St.  Joze. — St.  Ifabel.  See  St.  Isabel. — St.  Ifabella. 
See  St.  Isabella. — St.  Ifidoro.  See  St.  Isidoro. — St. 
IJlad.  See  St.  Istad. — St.  Juan.  See  St.  Juan. — St. 
Juery , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ; 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Alby. — St.  Ives.  See  St.  Ives. — St. 
Julia  da  Grafcapou,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  ; 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Revel. — St. 
Julien.  See  St.  Julien — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Arc  ; 4 miles  S.  of  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne.— St.  Julien  de  Civry,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Cha- 
rolles. — St.  Julien  le  Faucon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados ; 18  miles  E. S.E.  of  Caen. — St. 
Julien  fur  Garonne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  ; 3 miles  S W.  of  Rieux. — St.  Julien 
en  Quint,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome;  6 miles  N.W.  of  Die. — St.  Junien.  See  St. 
Junien. — St.  Jujl.  See  St.  Just  - — Alio,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oife  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Breteuil. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente  ; 3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Marennes. — St.  Jujl  la  Pendu, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and 
Loire;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Roanne. — St.  Jujlin.  See  St. 
Justin. — St.  Juvin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Grandpre. — St.  Izere, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 6 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Afrique. 

St.  Kilda.  See  St.  Kilda.  — St.  Kinofa.  See  St. 
Kinosa. — St.  Kirling,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Clolter  Neuburg. — St.  Kijfi.  See  St.  Kissi. — St.  Krejla. 
See  St.  Kresta. 

St.  Labouer,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Mont  de  Marfan. — St.  Lambert  du 
Latiay,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire;  2omilesN.N;W.  of  Vihiers. — St.  Lambert  du  Levees, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Loire  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Saumur. 
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— St.  Lamlrecht,  a town  of  Stiria  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Muhrau. 
— St.  Lamprecht,  a town  of  Carinthia ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Lavamund. — St.  Laud,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  and  Loire ; 3 miles  S.  of  Angers. — St. 
Laurence.  See  St.  Laurence. — Alfo,  a county  of  New 
York,  America,  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Hate,  on  the 
S.E.  bank  of  St  Laurence  river,  interfered  by  a confider- 
able  number  of  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  the  townlhips  of 
Mallena,  Madrid,  Lilbon,  and  Ofwegatchai,  in  which  lalt 
are  the  river  and  lake  of  the  fame  name.  See  St.  Lau- 
rence.— St.  Laurens.  See  St.  Laurens. — St.  Laurent . 
See  St.  Laurent. — St  Lauthain,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura  ; 3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Poligny. 
— St.  Lazaro,  Archipelago  of,  a name  given  firll  to  the 
Philippine  iflands  by  Magellan,  becaufe  he  difcovered  them 
on  the  day  dedicated  by  the  Romilh  church  to  that  faint. 
— St.  Lazaro,  an  ifland  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Venice, 
deftined  in  1782  for  poor  perfons  affli£led  with  the  leprofy. 
In  1617  it  was  ceded  to  the  Armenian  monks  of  the  holy 
abbot  Anthony.  The  Armenians  have  here  a beautiful 
church  and  a convent,  containing  a collection  of  books 
and  MSS.— Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 50  miles  S. 
of  Santa  Fe.— St.  Leger,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oife ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Dourdan. 
— St.  Leger  fous- Beuvr an,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltriCt  of  Autun.  The  place  contains  990,  and 
the  canton  5474  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2 1 7^  kilio- 
metres,  in  12  communes. — St.  Leger  de  Monbrillais,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vienne ; 6 miles 
N.W.  of  Loudun. — St.  Leger  de  Peyre , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lozere  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Marvejols. 
— St.  Lenhart,  a town  of  Aullria;  10  miles  E.  of  Frey- 
flatt. — St.  Leo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  fee 
of  a bifliop,  iuffragan  of  Urbino  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ur- 
bino. N.  lat.  430  55'.  E.  long.  120  20'. — Alfo,  a moun- 
tain of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Capua. — St. 
Leonard,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillriCt 
of  Limoges  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Limoges.  The  place  con- 
tains 4815,  and  the  canton  11,526  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  297^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  450  50'. 
E.  long.  6°  34'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Aullria;  6 miles  N.E. 
of  Bavarian  W aidhoven. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vofges  ; 4 miles  E.  of  St.  Diey. — St. 
Leonard  des  Bois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Alencjon. — St.  Leonard  de 
Rache,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  ; 
4 miles  N.E.  of  Douay. — St.  Leonardo,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Caltile  ; 11  miles  N.  of  Ofma. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Afcoli. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Belgrade. — St. 
Leone,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  ; fix  miles 
S.E.  of  Girgenti. — St.  Leonhard,  a town  of  Carinthia, 
on  the  river  Lavant  ; 104  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vienna.  N. 
lat.  46°  53'.  E.  long.  140  27'. — St.  Leonhardt,  a town 
of  Aullria;  10  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Polten. — St.  Leons,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron;  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Rhodez. — St.  Leonzo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gierace. — St.  Leu, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  on  the 
Oife;  18  miles  S.E.  of  Beauvais. — St . L even's  Point,  a 
cape  on  the  S.W.  coall  of  England,  near  the  Land’s  End. 
N.  lat.  50°  4'.  W.  long.  50  41'. — St.  Lewis,  a river  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  lake  Superior,  in  Well  bay. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Labrador,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean,  N.  lat.  520  30'.  W.  long.  550  40'. — St. 
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Ltcandro , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata  ; 

7 miles  E.  of  Lefma. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari ; 

5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Bittetto. — St.  Liebault,  or  Etijfac,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  ; 9 miles 
W.  of  Troyes. — St.  Livrade , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen  ; 12  miles  N. 
of  Agen.  The  place  contains  2439,  and  the  canton  5356 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  92^  kiliometres,  in  7 com- 
munes.— St.  Lifter,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a tri- 
bunal, in  the  department  of  the  Arriege  : before  the  revo- 
lution the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Auch ; 2 miles  N. 
of  St.  Girons.  N.  lat.  430.  E.  long.  i°  13'. — St.  Lo. 
See  St.  Lo. — St.  Lomer,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne;  18  miles  N.E.  of  Alengon. — St.  Lorentz, 
a town  of  Auftria  ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Glaggnitz. — St. 
Lorentzen.  See  St.  Lorentzen. — St.  Lorenzo.  See  St. 
Lorenzo. — St.  Loforga.  See  St.  Losorga. — St.  Lotiero. 
See  St.  Lotiero. — St.  Loubes.  See  St.  Loubes. — St. 
Loubouex.  See  St.  Loubouex. — St.  Louis.  See  St.  Louis. 
— St.  Loup.  See  St.  Loup. — St.  Lubin  des  Joncherets, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and 
Loire ; 8 miles  W.  of  Dreux.  — St.  Lucar.  See  St. 
Lucar,  &c. — St.  Lucas.  See  St.  Lucas. — St.  Luce. 
See  St.  Luce. — St.  Lucia.  See  St.  Lucia. — St.  Lucien- 
Jleig,  a very  narrow  pafs  from  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons  into  Germany,  where  all  mercantile  goods  pay  a toll 
to  the  Grifons  ; defended  by  a fort ; 3 miles  N.  of  Meyen- 
feld. — St.  Lucido.  See  St.  Lucido. — St.  Lucio.  See  St. 
Lucio. — St.  Luis.  See  St.  Luis. — St.  Lupicien,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura;  3 miles  W. 
of  St.  Claude. — St.  Lus.  See  St.  Lus. — St.  Lys.  See 
St.  Lys. 

St.  Macaire.  See  St.  Macaire. — St.  Macarius.  See 
St.  Macarius.— St.  Madalena.  See  St.  Madalena. — 
St.  Magnes,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  river 
Wumme  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Bremen. — St.  Maixent.  See  St. 
Maixent. — St.  Makfima.  See  St.  Maksima. — St.  Malo. 
See  St.  Malo.  — St.  Mamet.  See  St.  Mamet.  — St. 
Mande.  See  St.  Mande. — St.  Mango,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Bari,  3 miles  E.  of  Minorbino. — St.  Marc , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 9 miles 
W.  of  Fougeres. — St.  Marcel.  See  St.  Marcel. — St. 
Marcellin.  See  St.  Marcellin. — St.  Marcello.  See  St. 
Marcello. — St.  Marco.  See  St.  Marco. — St.  Marcouf. 
See  St.  Marcouf.  — St.  Mard.  See  St.  Mard.  — St. 
Marga.  See  St.  Marga. — St.  Margaret.  See  St.  Mar- 
garet.— St.  Margretten,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 
5 miles  E.  of  Marburg. — Sr.  Marguerite.  See  Mar- 
guerite.— St.  Maria.  See  St.  Maria. — St.  Maria - 
kirchen , a town  of  Audria,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Efferding. — 
St.  Marie.  See  St.  Marie. — St.  Maries.  See  St.  Ma- 
ries.— St.  Marin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ; 4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Delmont. — St.  Ma- 
rinella,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Patrimonio,  on  the  coad  ; 
4 miles  S.E.  of  CivitaVecchia. — St.  Marinha.  See  Ma- 
rinha. — St.  Marino.  See  Marino. — St.  Mark.  See 
St.  Mark. — St.  Mars,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Tours. — St. 
Mars  de  Loquenay,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarthe  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans. — St  .Mars  d’  Outille, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 9 miles 
S.E.  of  Le  Mans. — St.  Martha.  See  Martha  and 
Marta. — St.  Martial.  See  Martial. — St.  Martiano. 
See  Martiano. — St.  Martin.  See  St.  Martin. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of 
Calais ; 1 mile  E.  of  Boulogne. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain, 
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in  Afturia ; 44  miles  W.  of  Oviedo. — Alfo,  a village  of 
Italy,  celebrated  for  its ‘medicinal  baths;  3 miles  N.  of 
Bormio. — St.  Martin  d’ Ablois,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Epernay. — 
St.  Martin  de  Belleville,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc ; 5 miles  S.  of  Montlier. — St. 
Martin  en  Brejfe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire ; 7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Chalons  fur 
Saone. — St.  Martinho.  See  Martinho. — St.  Martino. 
See  Martino. — St.  Martinjberg.  See  Martinsberg. — 
St.  Martinfdyck.  See  Martinsdyck. — St.  Marton.  See 
Marton. — St.  Martory.  See  Martory. — St.  Mary. 
See  St.  Mary. — St.  Marzano.  See  Marzano. — St. 
Matcus.  See  Matcus. — St.  Mateo.  See  Mateo. — St. 
Matheo.  See  Matheo. — St.  Mathieu.  See  Matiiieu. 
— St.  Mathurin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Angers. — St.  Mafias. 
See  Matias. — St.  Matica.  See  Matica. — St.  Mattheia. 
See  Mattheia. — St.  Mattheius,  a town  of  Carinthia ; 
4 miles  S.  of  Villach. — St.  Matthew.  See  Matthew. — 
St.  Matthias.  See  Matthias. — St.  Maur.  See  Maur. 
— St.  Maure.  SeeMAURE. — St.  Maurice.  See  Maurice. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc; 
24  miles  W.  of  Aoda. — St.  Maurice  de  Cazevielle,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Uzes. 
— St.  Maurice  fur  Fejford,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loiret ; 5 miles  W.  of  Montargis. — St.  Maurice 
en  Trieves,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Grenoble. — St.  Maurin,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 6 miles 
N.  of  Valence. — St.  Mauritio.  See  Mauritio. — St. 
Mauro.  See  Mauro. — St.  Mawes.  See  Mawes. — St. 
Maximin.  See  Maximin  — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarre  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Treves. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ifere  ; 18  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Grenoble. — St.  Medar,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Muci- 
dan. — St.  Medard.  See  Medard. — St.  Medard  dc  Gurfon, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ; 14 
miles  W.  of  Bergerac.  — St.  Meeri.  See  Meen. — St. 
Meloir,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North 
Coafts  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Dinan. — St.  Menas.  See  Menas. 
— St.  Menehould.  See  Menehould. — St.  Menoux.  See 
Menoux. — St.  Mere  Eglife,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillrift  of  Valognes  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Carentan.  The 
place  contains  1425,  and  the  canton  11,843  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  227^  kiliometres,  in  27  communes. — St. 
Mefme,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Beaufort — St.  Mefmin,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  on  the  Loire  ; 
3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Orleans. — -St.  Mexias,  a river  of 
Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  i°  10'. — St. 
Michael.  See  St.  Michael. — St.  Michaila.  SeeMiCHAiLA. 
— St.  Michel.  See  Michel. — Alfo,  a t«wn  of  Stiria; 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Leoben. — St.  Michel  en  Greve,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coalts ; 4 miles 
S.W.  of  Lannion. — St.  Michel  en  I’Herm,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vendee  ; 7 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Lugon. — St.  Miguel.  See  Miguel. — St.  Mihiel.  See 
Mihiel. — St.  Miklos.  See  Miklos. — St.  Mil/an,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ; 5 miles  S.  of  Calzada.  — St. 
Miniato.  See  Miniato. — St.  Mont,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gers  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Nogaro. 
— St.  More , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne  ; 15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Auxerre. — St.  Morel,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes  ; 4 miles  S.  of 
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Vouziers. — St.  Moritz , or  St.  Morizzo,  a town  of  the 
Grifons,  in  Upper  Engadina,  containing  a famous  mineral 
fpring,  the  waters  of  which  are  the  molt  falubrious  in 
Switzerland,  and  reckoned  to  furpafs  even  thofe  of  Pyr- 
mont,  in  Germany;  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chiavenna. — St. 
Morten , a town  of  Stiria,  6 miles  E.  of  Landfperg. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Auftria;  8 miles  N.W.  of  Ottenlhein. 

St.  Nazaire,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Romans. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Savenay ; 12  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Savenay.  The  place  contains  3216,  and  the 
canton  8419  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  167^  kiliometres, 
in  3 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var;  3 miles  W.  of  Toulon. — St.  Neomaye, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres; 
9 miles  N.E.  of  Niort. — St.  Neots.  See'  St.  Neots.— St. 
Nicandro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; 6 miles  E.  of 
Lefina. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari ; 6 miles  S.E. 
of  Bittetto. — St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands, 
of  a triangular  form,  and  about  30  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  central  part  is  mountainous,  and  the  coafts  are 
barren.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  or  copper-coloured 
Chriftians,  under  the  direction  of  a Portuguefe  prielt : 
their  number  is  about  6000.  N.  lat.  160  28b  W.  long. 
240  15b — Alfo,  an  ifland,  containing  about  three  acres,  at 
the  mouth  of  Plymouth  harbour,  with  a caftle  that 
commands  the  entrance ; 2 miles  S.W.  of  Plymouth. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc ; 2^  miles  S.W.  of  Flumet. — Alfo,  a river  of 
America,  that  runs  into  lake  Michigan,  N.  lat.  430  35b 
W.  long.  85°  35b — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Barten- 
land ; 24  miles  S.  of  Raftenburg.  — Alfo,  a river  of 
Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  130  50b 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
N.  lat.  40  40b  E.  long.  50  35b — St.  Nicholas  Harbour  lies 
on  the  coali  of  Canada,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, 15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Montpelles. — St.  Nicholas 
Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bali.  S.  lat. 
8°  ib  E.  long.  1 140  35b  See  St.  Nicholas. — St.  Nicola, 
a town  of  Stiria  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Marburg. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Capitanata;  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lefina. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  Oria. 
— St.  Nicolai  Kirkiai,  a town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
6o°  45b  W.  long.  440  20b — St.  Nicolas,  a town  of  Para- 
guay ; 230  miles  S.E.  of  Affumption. — Alfo,  a town  of 

Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay ; 130  miles  N.W.  of  Durango 

Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville  ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Carmona. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cherfo  ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Cherfo. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Nancy  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Nancy.  The  place 
contains  2700,  and  the  canton  14,456  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  242!  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt ; 12  miles 
S.W.  of  Antwerp. — Alfo,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Berne. — Alfo,  a 
town  on  the' N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  fituated 
on  a bay,  formed  by  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  which  affords  an 
excellent  and  fafe  harbour  ; taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  Er.g- 
lifh  in  1793.  N.  lat.  190  50b  W.  long.  720  25b — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coafts  ; 

8 miles  N.E.  of  Rofhrenen. — St.  Nicolas  de  la  Grave,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 
21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grenade. — St.  Nicolas  de  Redon,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Savenay  ; 7 miles 
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S.  of  Redon.  The  place  contains  1026,  and  the  canton 
7093  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  270  kiliometres,  in  four 
communes. — St.  Nicolas  de  la  Taille,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine;  13  miles  E.  of  Har- 
fleur. — St.  Nicolo,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo ; 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Lanciano. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Noto  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Noto. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Nicotera. — 
St.  Nicolo,  or  Tremiti,  one  of  the  iflands  called  Tremiti, 
about  12  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Naples ; about  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  containing  a few  hamlets,  a convent 
of  Benedidines,  and  a caftle.  N.  lat.  420  8b  E.  long.  150 
29b — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  Lindo,  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes. — Alfo,  a fea-port 
town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Santorin,  the  fee 
of  a Greek  biftiop,  with  a caftle.  N.  lat.  36°  32b — Alfo, 
a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 14  miles  W.  of 
Modica. — Alfo,  a fea-port  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Tinos.  N.  lat.  370  32b  E.  long.  250  8b — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Natolia. 
N.  lat.  370  20b  E.  long.  270  18b — St.  Nicolo  della  Machia, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bafilicata  ; 1 1 miles 
W.  of  M°tera. — St.  Nicolo  di  Ludo,  a fort  in  the  ifland  of 
Malamocco,  with  fmall  barracks  for  a garrifon. — St. 
Ninians.  See  St.  Ninians. 

St.  Olalla,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 18  miles 
N.W.  of  Toledo. — St.  Oluf,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Skonen  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Chriftianftadt. — St.  Omer , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais, 
and  principal  place  of  a diftrid  ; fituated  on  the  Ar,  and 
ftrongly  fortified  ; before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a biftiop, 
and  containing  feveral  religious  houfes ; 19  pofts  N.  of 
Paris.  The  north  part  contains  10,599,  an<^  its  canton 
14,504  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  87^  kiliometres,  in 
11  communes.  The  fouth  part  contains  9510,  and  its 
canton  13,543  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  52^  kiliometres, 
in  7 communes.  N.  lat.  30°  45b  E.  long.  90  10b — St. 
Or/e,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne ; 9 miles  S.  of  Exideuil. — St.  Ofith.  See  Osith.— - 
St.  Ofwald.  See  Oswald. — St.  Ouen,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Amboife. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Paris. — St.  Ouen  des  Oyes,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne  ; 6 miles  N.W. 
of  Laval. — St.  Oiuen’s  Bay.  See  St.  Owen’s  Bay. — St. 
Oyen,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dora ; 

9 miles  N.  of  Aofta. 

St.  Pablo.  See  Pablo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Truxillo,  and  jurifdidion  of  Caxamarca ; 36 
miles  E.  of  Caxamarca. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  jurifdidion  of  Atabalo,  feated 
on  a lake  of  the  lame  name  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Quito. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Eaft  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  St.  John,  N. 
lat.  30°  34b  W.  long.  8i°  50b — St.  Pal  en  Chalengon,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire  ; 

9 miles  N.W.  of  Moniftrol. — St.  Palais.  See  Palais. — 
St.  Paolo.  See  Paolo. — St.  Pantaleo.  See  Pantaleo. 
— St.  Papoul.  See  Papoul. — St.  Pardoux.  See  Par- 
doux. — St.  Pargoire.  See  Pargoire. — St.  Pater,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 3 miles 
S.  of  Alen5on. — St.  Paterne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Morbihan  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Vannes. — St. 
Paternian,  a town  of  Upper  Carinthia  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Vil- 
lach.  — St.  Patrick.  See  Patrick. — St.  Patrick' s Bridge, 
a chain  of  rocks  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ireland,  extending  about 
three  miles  in  a curve  from  the  little  Saltee  northwards  to 
the  main-land  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  near  Ballyteig, 
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'This  ridge,  which  is  narrow,  and  always  under  water,  is 
compofed  of  large  ftones,  like  paving-ftones.  The  depth 
on  it  at  low  water  is  from  feven  to  ten  feet ; but  it  is  faid, 
that  it  was  formerly  paffable  at  fuch  times. — St.  Patrick' s 
Purgatory,  a fmall  ifland  in  Lough  Derg,  Ireland.  See 
Derg,  Lough. — St.  Pau.  See  Pau. — St.  Paul.  See  St. 
Paul. — St.  Paul  en  Jarejl,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  18  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lyons. — St.  Paul  de  Jarrat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege  ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Tarafcon. — 
St.  Paul  les  Romans,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Romans. — St.  Paula.  See 
St.  Paula. — St.  Paulien.  See  Paulien. — St.  Pau- 
zanne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Nantes. — St.  Payo.  See  Payo. 
— St.  Pe , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Up- 
per Pyrenees  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Argellez. — St.  Pecaque.  See 
Pecaque. — St.  Pedro.  See  St.  Pedro. — St.  Pelagia. 
See  Pelagia. — St.  Pellegrino,  a fea-port  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  in  ruins  ; 21 
miles  S.E.  of  Baftia.  N.  lat.  420  23'.  E.  long.  90  33'. — 
St.  Peray.  See  Peray. — St.  Pere  en  Retz.  See  St. 
Pere. — St.  Pereux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Roanne. — St.  Peter. 
See  St.  Peter. — St.  Peterjburg.  See  Petersburg. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria  ; 37  miles  S.E.  of  Munich. 
— St.  Peterjlhal.  See  Petersthal. — St.  Philbert  de  grand 
Lieu,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire;  12  miles  S.  of  Nantes. — St.  Philip,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan. — St.  Philip's  IJland, 
an  ifland  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  S.  lat.  120  22'.  E. 
long.  1 30  25'. — St.  Philip's  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Cochinchina.  N.  lat.  120  27k  E.  long.  109°  8'. — St. 
Philippe  d’ AJluria  d'Oruro,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Oruro. — St.  Philippo  d’  Argyrone,  a town  of’ Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Catania. — St.  Piedro, 
a town  of  Iftria;  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Capo  d’lftria. — St. 
Pierre.  See  St.  Pierre. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Calais. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ; 
6 miles  N.W.  of  La  Caune. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Valais ; 
14  miles  S.  of  Martigny. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  90  8'.  E.  long.  550  15'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N. 
lat.  i°  54'.  E.  long.  109°  9'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  difcovered  by  M.  Guyot,  a Frenchman, 
who  commanded  a Spanifh  vefl’el  in  1756.  This  ifland  has 
fincebeen  feen  by  captain  Cook,  and  called  “ Georgia.” — 
Alfo,  a river  of  North  America,  which  rifes  far  to  the 
N.W.,  and,  after  a S.E.  courfe,  joins  the  Miflifippi  about 
N.  lat.  440  40'.  It  is  at  its  mouth  in  the  Miflifippi  about 
100  yards  broad.  About  50  miles  from  its  mouth  are 
fome  rapids.  It  is  fuggefted  by  captain  Carver,  that, 
though  the  rivers  St.  Pierre  and  the  Miffouri  enter  the 
Miflifippi  1200  miles  from  each  other,  they  take  their  rife 
within  one  mile  of  each  other.  The  northern  branch  of 
St.  Pierre  flows  from  a number  of  lakes,  near  the  Shining 
mountains  ; and  here  alfo  the  river  Bourbon,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  Hudfon’s  bay,  has  its  fource.  The  river 
St.  Pierre,  traverfing  the  country  of  the  Naudowefiies, 
pafles  through  a delightful  country,  abounding  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  capable  of  cultivation,  fo  as  to  afford 
its  luxuries.  Wild  rice  grows  in  abundance,  and  the  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruit,  fuch  as  plums,  grapes,  and  apples. 
The  meadows  are  covered  with  hops,  and  many  forts  of 
vegetables,  whilft  the  foil  produces  many  ufeful  roots, 
angelica,  fpikenard,  and  ground-nuts. — Alfo,  a lake  of 


Canada,  being  a large  expanfion  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
N.  lat.  450  8'.  W.  long.  720  40'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland,  near 
the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  chiefly  ufed  for  curing  and 
drying  fifh  ; ufually  ceded  to  France  in  peace,  and  in  time 
of  war  taken  by  the  Britifh  forces.  N.  lat.  46°  30'.  W. 
long  56°  37'. — Alfo,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Mar. 
tinico,  in  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft.  N.  lat.  140  43'.  W. 
long.  6i°  10'. — St.  Pierre  de  Bceuf,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  12  miles  W.  of 
St.  Etienne. — St.  Pierre  de  Qhemin,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee;  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Cha- 
taigneraye. — St.  Pierre  du  Chignac,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Peri- 
gueux. — St.  Pierre  d’ EJlripiers,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lozere  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Meyrveis. — 
St.  Pierre  a Oifeau , the  largeft  of  the  clufter,  called  the 
“ Seven  Iflands,”  near  the  coaft  of  France. — St.  Pierre- 
mont,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
dennes ; 9 miles  N.  of  Grandpre. — St.  Pierres  les  Melifey, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone  ; 
5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lure. — St.  Pierreville.  See  Pierre- 
ville. — St.  Pietra.  See  Pietra. — St.  Pietro,  a town 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Baftia.  — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Corfica  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Oletta. — Alfo,  an  ifland, 
anciently  “ Hieracium,”  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 7 miles 
from  the  S.  coaft  of  Sardinia;  13  miles  long  and  3 broad. 
N.  lat.  390  15'.  E.  long.  8°  24'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Po ; 14  miles  E. 
of  Cremona. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Feltrin ; 

7 miles  N.  of  Feltri. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Gemona. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
gulf  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  440  39k  E.  long.  140  48'. — 
St.  Pietro  en  Bogno,  a town  of  Etruria;  38  miles  E.  of 
Florence. — St.  Pietro  Galatina,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Nardo. — St.  Pietro  in 
Maon,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Polefine  de  Rovigo  ; 7 miles 
from  Rovigo. — St.  Placido,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona ; 6 miles  S.  of  Medina. — St.  Planchard,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Gaudens. — St.  Pois.  See  St.  Pois. — 
St.  Pol.  See  Pol — St.  Polgue,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Roanne.  — St.  Polten,  or  St.  Hypolite,  a town  of  Auftria, 
on  the  river  Trafen,  originating  with  a convent  of  Au- 
guftines,  founded  there  in  the  eighth  century  ; 26  miles  W. 
of  Vienna. — St.  Pons.  See  St.  Pons. — St.  Porquier,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Caftel  Sarazin.  — St.  Pourqain,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier  ; 13  miles  N.  of 
Gannat.  — St.  Prajfeda,  a town  of  Campagna  di  Roma  ; 12 
miles  N.E.  of  Rome. — St.  Prejl,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Chartres. 
— St.  Prez,  or  St.  Prex,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ; 

8 miles  S.W.  of  Laufanne. — St.  Priejl,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  I fere ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Lyons. — 
St.  Priman,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Windifch  Gratz. — St.  Primus,  a town  of  Stiria;  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Windifch  Gratz. — St.  Privat,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire  ; 9 miles 
S.W.  of  Puy  en  Velay. — St.  Prix,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Paris. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne  ; 
4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Auxerre. — St.  Prix  fous  Beuvray,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire ; 

9 miles  W.  of  Autun.  — St.  Puy,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gers ; 6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Condom. 
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St.  Quentin,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriA, in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Somme ; 6\  polls  N.N.E.  of  Paris.  The  place 
contains  10,458,  and  the  canton  14, 357  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat. 
490  51'.  E.  long.  30  43'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriA  of  St.  Marcellin ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Mar- 
cellin.  The  place  contains  1291,  and  the  canton  3490  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  90  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  ; 

3 miles  N.  of  Uzes.— St.  Quirico,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 

5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Monte  Pulciano. 

St.  Rafael.  See  Rafael. — St.  Rambert,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Belley  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Lyons. 
The  place  contains  2596,  and  the  canton  7998  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  112^  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes.  N.  lat. 
450  57'.  E.  long.  50  31'. — Alfo,  atownof  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriA  of  Montbrifon  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  2355,  and  the  canton  11,881  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  195  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. — St.  Raphael,  a 
diftriA  and  bay  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quiloa,  fo  called 
by  the  Portuguefe  from  the  lofs  of  a velfel  belonging  to  Vafco 
de  Gama,  on  the  coaft;  35  miles  S.  of  Monba$a. — St. 
RaymonAo,  a town  of  Braiil,  on  the  Urubui ; 60  miles  N.E. 
of  Fort  Rio  Negro.— St.-  Regis.  See  Regis — Alfo,  a 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  on 
the  Meta ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Llanos. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  containing  near 
1000  acres.  N.  lat.  450  3'.  W.  long.  740  45'.— St.  Re- 
goto,  a town  of  Etruria ; 9 miles  E.  of  Leghorn. — St. 
Remedio,  a town  of  Tyrol;  13  miles  S.W.  of  Bolzano. — 
St.  Remi,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doria,  near  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Aofta. — 
St.  Remo,  a fea-port  town  of  Genoa,  fituated  in  a pleafant 
valley,  and  having  a good  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  vicinity  produces  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  other 
fruits,  with  numerous  olive-trees  that  yield  excellent  oil ; 

6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Vintimiglia.  N.  lat.  430  47'.  E.long. 
<7°  46'. — St.  Remy,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a tri- 
bunal, in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Tarafcon  ; 7 miles 
E.  of  Tarafcon.  The  place  contains  5055,  and  the  canton 
1 0,355  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  165  kiliometres,  in 
6 communes.  N.  lat.  430  47'.  E.  long.  40  55'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Thiers  ; 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Thiers.  The  place  contains  2683,  and  the 
canton  9422  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  170  kiliometres, 
in  4 communes. — St.  Remy  en  Bouzemont,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriA  of  Vitry  fur  Marne,  fix  miles  S.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  533,  and  the  canton  8118  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  297^  kiliometres,  in  34  communes — St. 
Renan,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Finif- 
terre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Breft  ; 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Breft.  The  place  contains  890,  and  the 
canton  12,776  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  217^  kilio- 
metres, in  10  communes. — St.  Revercin,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Nievre  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Cor- 
bfgny. — St.  Reyne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or;  7 miles  N.E.  of  Semur  en  Auxois. — 
St.  Ricquier,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Abbeville. — St.  Rita,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena  ; 70  miles 
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S.E.  of  Carthagena. — St.  Robert,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Correze ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Brive. — 
St.  Roch,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river ; 
56  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. — St.  Romain.  See  St.  Romain. 
— St.  Romano.  See  Romano. — St.  Romaon.  See  Ro- 
maon.  — St.  Rome  du  Tarn.  See  St.  Rome,  &c.  — St. 
Ronans,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Shetland.  N.  lat.  590  56'.  W.  long.  i°  35k — 
St.  Rofa,  a town  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  S.  fide  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  dependent  upon  it. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Grenada;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Weft 
Florida.  N.  lat.  30°  26k  W.  long.  86°  50k  — St.  Rofa 
Bay,  a bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Weft 
Florida.  N.  lat.  30°  33k  W.  long.  86°  f to  86°  32k — - 
St.  Rofa  de  Oas,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito,  on  the  Napo  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Archidona. — ■ 
St.  Rofe,  a town  of  Canada,  in  the  ifland  of  Jefus ; 12 
miles  N.W.  of  Montreal. — St.  Ruprecht,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Stiria;  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Gratz. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Stiria  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Pettau. 

St.  Saba,  a village  of  Paleftine,  in  which  is  a celebrated 
monaftery,  founded  in  the  5th  century;  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Jerufalem — St.  Saba  de  Milafevo,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Servia  ; 25  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Jenibafar.  — St.  Sacrament,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  fettled  by  the  Portuguefe ; taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1777,  and  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  ; nearly  op- 
pofite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  90  miles  W.  of  Montevideo. 
— St.  Sadurni,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  13  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Barcelona.  — St.  Saens,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Neufchatel ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  2520,  and  the  canton  9650  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  167^  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. — St. 
Salvador.  See  Salvador. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Nice.  The  place  contains  229,  and 
the  canton  1836  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  342^  kilio- 
metres, in  5 communes. — St.  Salvatore,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Po  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra ; 21  miles  E. 
of  Cofenza. — St.  Salvo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Civita  Borella. — St.  Samfon,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  ; 6 miles  N. 
of  Pont  Audemer. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Angers. 
— St.  Samuela,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
N.  lat.  62°  35k  E.  long.  190°  34k — St.  Saphorin,  a town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva ; 3 miles  W.  of  Vevai. — St.  Satur,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher  ; 2 miles 
N.E.  of  Sancerre. — St.  Saturnin , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Cler- 
mont.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone ; 5 miles  N.  of  Apt.  — St.  Sa- 
turnin de  Lenne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron ; 6 miles  N.  of  Severac  la  Chateau.— 
St.  Savi/la,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia ; 64  miles  S. ' 
of  Savannah. — St.  Savin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Blaye. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the- Vienne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Mont-Morillon  ; 7 miles  N.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  848,  and  the  canton  10,543  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  312^  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Uppejr  Pyrenees  ; 
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3 miles  S.  of  Argellez. — St.  Savinien , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Jean  d’Angely  ; 7 miles  S.W. 
of  it.  The  place  contains  2878,  and  the  canton  8975  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  1575  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes.— St.  Saulge,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid 
„ of  Nevers  ; 16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nevers.  The  place  con- 
tains 1700,  and  the  canton  9081  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  295  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. — St.  Saujlieu,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme  ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Amiens. — St.  Sauvant,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vienne  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Poitiers. — St.  Sau- 
vere,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier  ; 1 2 
miles  N.W.  of  Montlu5on. — St.  Sauveur,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Auxerre  ; 1 8 miles  S.W.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1023,  and  the  canton  9851  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  267-5  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 
IO  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Etienne. — St.  Sauveur  He  Lendelin,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Coutances  ; 4 miles 
N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  2000,  and  the  canton  11,938 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 20  kiliometres,  in  1 1 com- 
munes.— St.  Sauveur  fur  Douves,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Valognes ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  2051,  and  the  canton  12,720  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  165  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. — St.  Sauvy, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers  ; 10  miles 
~E.  of  Auch. — St.  Scamegne,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora, 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Capua. — St.  Selajlian.  See  Sebas- 
tian.— St.  Selajliao , a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  Para  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Pauxis. — Alfo,  a river  of  Brafil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  230  40'. — St.  Sebaf- 
tien,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Lower  Loire,  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  Loire  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Nantes.1 — St.  Secondo,  a town 
of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  the  Four  Valhes;  2 miles 
S.W.  of  Pinerolo. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; 
IO  miles  N.N.W.  of  Parma. — St.  Segal , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Cha- 
teaulin. — St.  Seine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid 
of  Dijon  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains 
753,  and  the  canton  6304  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  365 
kiliometres,  in  17  communes. — St.  Serf,  or  St.  Servolo, 
an  ancient  village  and  ifiand  of  Carniola,  fituated  on  a 
mountain,  the  environs  of  which  are  celebrated  for  excellent 
wine  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Triefte. — St.  Sernin,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  St.  Afrique  ; 13  miles  W.S.W. 
of  it.  The  place  contains  1014,  and  the  canton  12,189 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  325  kiliometres,  in  22  com- 
munes.— St.  Servan,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 2 miles  S.  of  St.  Malo. — St.  Sever, 
a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a diftrid,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes;  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Mont-de- 
Marfan.  The  place  contains  5844,  and  the  canton  15,928 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  19  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Vire ; 6 miles  W.  of  Vire. — The  place  contains  1527,  and 
the  canton  14,103  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  192  A kilio- 
metres, in  21  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
tuftrid  of  La  Chatre.  The  place  contains  516,  and  the 


canton  5322  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  227*  kiliometres, 
in  1 1 communes  ; 6 miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Chatre. — St.  Sever 
de  Rujlan,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tarbe. — St.  Seve- 
rina,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  fee  of  an 
archbilhop,  founded  by  the  patriarch  of  Conllantinople  ; 
containing  eight  churches  and  two  convents  ; 18  miles  E. 
of  Cofenza.  N.  lat.  390  &.  E.  long.  140  47'. — St.  Seve- 
rino,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Salerno. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Policaftro. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  on  the  Potenza,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan 
of  Fermo,  containing  two  churches,  and  ten  convents ; 30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ancona.  N.  lat.  430  io'.  E.  long.  13° 
18'. — St.  Seviero,  or  Severio,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tinata,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento  ; 26  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Manfredonia.  N.  lat.  410  44'.  E.  long.  150 
34'. — St.  Sidroine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Joigny. — St.  Sigifmund,  a 
town  of  the  Tyrol ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Infpruck. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Stiria  ; 11  miles  N.  of  Pruck. — St.  Sigmund,  a 
town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Landeck. 
— St.  Silvaine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Calvados;  9 miles 
N.  of  Falaife. — St.  Simon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid 
of  St.  Ouintin  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
315,  and  the  canton  10,039  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1475  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Capo  d’lftria. — Alfo,  an  ifiand  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coalt  of  Georgia,  about  12  leagues  in 
extent.  N.  lat.  310  15'.  W.  long.  8i°  36'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  New  Navarre;  105  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — 
St.  Sinico,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  ; 9 miles  E.  of 
Acerenza. — St.  Sixt,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Engelbartzel. — St.  Sofa,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  ; 
6 miles  S.E.  of  Muro. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  ; 22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Urbino. — St.  Solicito,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife ; 6 miles  N.  of 
Molife. — St.  Sorlin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain,  near  the  Rhone  ; 4 miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Ram- 
bert.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Macon. — St.  Solo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Squillace. 
— St.  Stefano,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tanaro  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Alba. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
Ligurian  republic ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Brugnetto. — Alio, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 15  miles  S.  of 

Squillace. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifiand  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Sar- 
dinia. N.  lat.  390  13k  E.  long.  90  42'. — St.  Stefano  di 
Belbo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tanaro  ; 
15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Alti. — St.  Stephan,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Stiria  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leoben. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Saxenburg. — 
St.  Stephana,  an  uninhabited  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  furnifhes  fome  brulh-wood  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ven- 

totiena,  to  whom  it  is  near Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 

the  Maritime  Alps  ; 7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Boglio. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  Tyrol ; 11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trent. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Aquila. 
— St.  Stephano  delle  Corgno/e,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Monopoli. — St.  Stephens, 
a town  of  South  Carolina  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Charleitown. — 
St.  Sulpice,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montreal. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Nievre  ; 9 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nevers. — St.  Sulpice  les  Feuilles,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, 
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ton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Bellac  ; 13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dorat. 
The  place  contains  1237,  and  the  canton  9086  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  267^  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes.— St.  Sulpice  les  Champs , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Aubuflon.  The  place  contains  1057, 
and  the  canton  7622  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  647^ 
kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — St.  Sulpice  de  Lezat,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  Upper  Garonne;  18  miles  S. 
of  Touloufe. — St.  Sulpice  de  la  Pointe,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Touloufe. — St.  Sufanna,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Oria. — Alfo,  an  ifland, 
called  alfo  “ Sir  William  Draper’s  Ifland,”  in  the  Mcrgui 
Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Siam,  about  20  miles  in 
circumference.  N.  lat.  io°  32'. — St.  Sufanne,  a town  of 
France,  and  feat  of  a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Laval;  16  miles  E.  of  Laval.  The  place  contains 
1487,  and  the  canton  9290  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
197^  kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  N.  lat.  48°  6'.  W. 
long.  o°  16'. — St.  Symphorien,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Mur  de 
Barres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Bazas. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Saoneand  Loire  ; 4 miles  N.N.E. 
©f  Charolles. — St.  Symphorien  le  Chatelet,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 1 3 miles  S. W. 
of  Lyons. — St.  Symphorien  en  Lay , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire ; 6 miles  S.E.  of 
Roanne. — St.  Symphorien  d’Ozon,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Vienne. 

St.  Tadeo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 1 20  miles  W.  of 
Cafa  Grande. — St.  Teodoro,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N. 
coalt  of  Candy ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Canea. — St.  Terefa,  a 
town  of  New  Granada,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Metz  and 
Oroonoko  ; 300  miles  E.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  ; 
95  miles  N.E.  of  Cinaloa. — St.  Thegonec,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Mor- 
laix. — St.  Theodofia,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean.  N.  lat.  62°  20'.  E.  long.  1920. — St.  Theojfry , a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ifere  ; 12  miles 
S.  of  Grenoble. — St.  Thierry,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Rheims. — • 
St.  Thomas.  See  St.  Thomas. — St.  Thome,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Viviers. — Alfo,  a town  of  Paraguay  ; 300  miles  E.  of 
Aflumption. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hifpaniola  ; 90  miles  N.W. 
of  St.  Domingo.  N.  lat.  190  10'.  W.  long.  720  11'. — 
St.  Thome  de  Guiana,  a town  of  Guiana,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oroonoko,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  N.  lat. 
8°  8'.  W.  long.  62°  16'. — St.  Tita,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  63°  51'.  E.  long.  190°  14'. — 
St.  Tomas,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mayo  ; 
150  miles  N.E.  of  Santa  Cruz. — St.  Tomas  de  Aquino,  a 
town  of  New  Navarre;  230  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — 
St.  Tomas  de  Cajlile,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Paz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guanacos,  where  it  opens 
into  the  Golfo  Dolce  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Vera  Paz.  N.  lat. 

1 50  46'.  W.  long.  90°  2&. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  20°  io'. — 
Alfo,  a Spanifli  fettlement  and  million  in  New  Albion,  near 
the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  formed  in  the  year  1778. 
N.  lat.  310  2'.  E.  long.  2440  13. — St.  Trevier  de  Courtes, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief 


place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Bourg  ; 6 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Pont-de-Vaux.  The  place  contains  1867,  and  the  canton 
11,318  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  225  kiliometres,  in  13 
communes.  N.  lat.  46°  28'.  E.  long.  50  10'. — St.  Tre- 
vier du  Mograns,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Trevoux  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains 
925,  and  the  canton  7764  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
282^  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. — St.  Tron,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Haffelt,  lately 
belonging  to  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  fituated  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brabant.  Its  ancient  name  was  “ Sarcine,”  or 
“ Sarcinium  ;”  but  its  prefent  appellation  was  derived  from 
that  of  an  abbey,  built  here  about  the  year  657  by  St. 
Trudon,  or  St.  Tron,  a rich  lord  of  the  country  ; 14 
miles  N.W.  of  Liege.  The  place  contains  5801,  and  the 
canton  12,612  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  210  kilio- 
metres, in  30  communes.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  E.  long.  5® 
1 6°. — St.  Trone,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc ; 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Monftier. — St.  Tropez, 
a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Draguignan, 
fituated  in  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  10  miles  in 
length,  to  which  it  gives  name,  defended  by  a citadel ; 9 
miles  S.  of  Frejus.  The  place  contains  3156,  and  the 
canton  4929  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  212^  kiliometres, 
in  5 communes. — St.  Tulle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Forcalquier. 

St.  Vaajl,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  with  a fmall  harbour  and  falt-works  ; 9 miles  N.E. 
of  Valognes. — St.  Valentino,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  ; \ 2 miles  N.  of  Sulmona. — St.  Valery,  a fea-port 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Abbeville,  on  the 
Somme.  It  has  confiderable  trade,  but  no  harbour  ; 9 miles 
N.W.  of  Abbeville.  The  place  has. 3328,  and  the  canton 
11,943  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  13 
communes.  N.  lat.  50°  37'.  E.  long.  i°  16'. — St  .Valery 
en  Caux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Yvetot ; 
11  miles  S.W.  of  Dieppe.  The  place  contains  5017,  and 
the  canton  14,384  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kilio- 
metres, in  29  communes.  William  I.  is  faid  to  have  failed 
from  hence  when  he  made  his  defcent  in  England.  N.  lat. 
490  52'.  E.  long.  o°  47'. — St.  Vallier,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Valence,  12  miles  N.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1736,  and  the  canton  9804  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  187^  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  GraiTe  ; 4 miles  N.W. 
of  Grafle.  The  place  contains  518,  and  the  canton  3715 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  187^  kiliometres,  in  5 com- 
munes.— St.  V andrille,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Caudebec. — St. 
Varent , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Thouars  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Thouars.  The  place  contains  1 1 30, 
and  the  canton  3709  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  kilio- 
metres, in  9 communes. — St.  Vaury,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Gueret ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Gueret.  The  place 
contains  2247,  and  the  canton  9465  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  202^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. — St.  Veit.  See  Veit. 
— St.  Veith,  a town  of  Stiria  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Gratz. — St. 
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Venant , aAown  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 
of  Calais,  on  the  Lys  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bethune. — St. 
Venetico,  one  of  the  Sapienza  illands.  N.  lat.  36°  50'.  E. 
long.  210  5 1'. — St.  Vettore,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari ; 3 milesB.  of  Andria. — St.  Vicente,  a town 
of  Brafil,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Santos.  S.  lat. 
2 40  4'. — St.  Vicente  Gutayayta,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  La  Plata ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Lipes. — St.  Vicenzo, 
a town  of  Iftria;  9 miles  N.  of  Rovigno. — St.  Vittor , a 
town  of  the  county  of  Montfort ; 2 miles  S.S.E.  ofMont- 
fort. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Dieppe. — St.  ViSurien,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  ; 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Limoges. — -St.  Vigilio,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mela  ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Brefcia. 
— St.  Vincent.  See  Vincent. — St.  Vinnemer,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diltrid  of  Tonnerre.  The  place  contains 
824,  and  the  canton  9798  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
302^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. — St.  Vio,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  ; 3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Verona. — 
St.  Vit,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Befanpon. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Forefts,  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Uren  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  N.  lat.  50°  18'.  E.  long.  6‘  12'. — St.  Vith, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Malmedy.  The 
place  contains  644,  and  the  canton  8430  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  340  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. — St.  Vito,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto  ; 6 miles  S.E. 
of  Oftuni. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bari  ; 6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Converfano. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Mazara  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Trapani. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Cereda. — 
St.  Vitoriano,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 5 miles  N.E. 
of  Ainfa. — St.  Vivien,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place'  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Lefparre  ; 9 miles  N.N.W.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  660,  and  the  canton  4914  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  377^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. — St.  Ulrich,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Ebernitein. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Marburg. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Aigen. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Auftria;  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Aigen. — St.  Urain, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre  ; 7 miles 
N.E.  of  Cofne. — St.  Urbain,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Joinville. 
— St.  Urcize,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cantal  ; 21  miles  S.  of  St.  Flour. — St.  Urjitz,  St.  Urfanne, 
or  Sonderfitz,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Porentruy  ; 5 miles  S.  of  it.  The  place  contains  666,  and 
the  canton  2772  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  115  kiliome- 
tres, in  1 1 communes.  N.  lat.  470  25'.  E.  long.  70  &. — 
St.  Urfnla,  a town  of  Stiria  ; 8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Mar- 
burg.— St.  Ufuge,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Louhans. 

St.  IVendel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Sarre- 
bruck  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  place  contains 
I3i3,and  the  canton  5337 inhabitants, in  28 communes. — St. 
WiU'baldJburg,  a town  and  citadel  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Aichftatt,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  biftiops,  near  Aich- 
ftatt. — St.  Wolfgang,  atown  of  Auftria ; 3 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Aigen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; one  mile  N.  of  Kirch- 


fchlag. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria,  in  a lake  called  the 
“ Abernfee,”  or  St.  Wolfgang’s  lake  ; £4  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lintz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zug  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Zug. 

St.  Xavier , a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
Pickoouagamis,  N.  lat.  48°  53'.  W.  long.  730  50'. ■ — Alfo, 
an  ifland  of  Canada,  at  the  conflux  of  the  St.  Xavier  and 
Pickoouagamis. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Moxes  ; 180  miles  N.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  la  Nueva. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  S.  Jofef  de  Huales. 
— Alio,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  New  Bif- 
cay  ; 70  miles  W.  of  Parral. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos  ; no  miles  N.E. 
of  Santa  Cruz. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — St.  Xavier  de  Macaguana,  a 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  100 
miles  E.  of  Tunis. 

St.  Tacinto,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  Tapajos  ; 40  miles 
S.  of  Pauxis. — St.  Tago,  or  St.  Jago,  a town  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  California;  120  miles  W.  of  Loreto.  See  St. 
Jago. — St.  Yreix,  or  Yriuix,  atown  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Vienne,  on  the  I lie  ; 19  miles  S.  of  Limoges.  N.  lat.  450 
30'.  E.  long.  i°  17'. 

St.  Zacharie,  a town  of  France,  in' the  department  of 
the  Var  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Maximin. — St.  Zeno,  2l  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; 10  miles  E. S.E.  of  Cifmone. — 
St.  Zibio , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  ; 11  miles  S.E. 
of  Padua. 

Saint  David,  in  Biography,  the  tutelary  faint  of  Wales, 
and  firft  bifhop  of  the  fee  of  St.  David%  in  Pembrokeftiire. 
The  hiftory  of  this  prelate  is  involved  in  great  obfeurity, 
and  very  much  intermixed  with  monkifh  legends,  in  which  we 
can  repofe  no  confidence.  He  is  ftated  to  have  been  of 
princely  extradion,  and  to  have  been  the  fon,  as  fome  fay, 
and  according  to  others  the  grandfon,  of  Sandde  ab  Cedig 
ab  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda,  a prince  of  Ceredigion,  or  Car- 
digan, by  Non,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  Caer  Gawch, 
in  Pembrokelhire.  Some  fay  the  lady’s  name  was  Melaria, 
and  that  fhe  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Brychan,  a prince 
or  regulus  of  Brecknocklhire,  from  whom  that  county-  de- 
rived its  name,  and  whofe  reign  is  dated  from  A.D.  400  to 
450.  However  this  be,  all  authors  agree,  that  Ihe  was  a 
nun,  and  that  fhe  became  a mother  by  the  forcible  violation 
of  her  chaftity.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  politively 
afeertained ; Crefiy  places  it  in  the  year  462  ; but  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  in  a diflertation  on  the  fubjed  contained  in 
the  “ Ada  Sandorum,”  fixes  it  in  the  year  445  ; but  others 
aflign  a later  date.  Having  commenced  his  education,  and 
courfe  of  literary  fame  at  old  Menapia,  and  determining  to 
devote  himfelf  to  a religious  life,  - he  removed  to  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  inftrudion  of  Pau- 
linus,  who  fuperintended  a public  fchool  for  the  admifiion 
of  perfons  defigned  for  the  clerical  office.  After  profecuting 
his  ftudies  for  fome  years  in  this  place  with  great  ardour  and 
fuccefs,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  fixed  his 
refidence  in  a retired  fituation,  called  “ Vallis  Rofina,”  the 
Valley  of  Rofes,  where  he  founded  a monaftic  inftitution, 
which  acquired,  from  the  ftrid  difeipline  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  the  diftinguifhed  tandity  of  its  members,  a 
celebrity  that  rendered  it  in  procefs  of  time  an  archiepifcopal 
metropolis.  Of  this  inftitution  we  have  in  the  “ Ada  Sanc- 
torum” the  following  defeription.  The  members  of  it, 
who  laboured  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  monaftery,  “ never 
converfed  together  by  talking  but  when  necellity  required  ; 
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and  each  performed  the  labour  alfigned  him,  accompanied 
with  prayers  or  holy  meditations  on  divine  things  ; and 
having  finilhed  their  country  work,  they  returned  to  their 
monaitery,  where  they  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day  till  the 
evening  in  reading  or  writing.  In  the  evening,  at  the  found- 
ing of  a bell,  they  all  left  their  employment,  and  repaired  to 
the  church,  where  they  continued  till  the  liars  appeared,  and 
then  they  went  to  their  refedfion,  eating  fparingly,  and  not 
to  fatiety.  Their  food  was  bread,  with  roots  or  herbs  fea- 
foned  with  fait,  and  they  quenched  their  third  with  a mix- 
ture of  water  and  milk.  Supper  being  ended,  they  conti- 
nued about  three  hours  in  watchings,  prayers,  and  genu- 
flexions. As  long  as  they  were  in  the  church,  none  were  al- 
lowed to  Humber,  or  fneeze,  or  ejedt  fpittle.  After  this  they 
went  to  red,  and  at  cock-crowing  they  rofe,  and  remained  at 
prayer  till  day  appeared.  All  their  inward  fenfations  and 
thoughts  were  difclofed  to  their  fuperior,  and  from  him  they 
demanded  permillion  in  all  things,  even  when  urged  by  the 
necefl'ary  calls  of  nature.”  Their  clothing  confided  of  the 
Ikins  of  beads. 

When  a fynod  was  convened  at  Llandewi  Bred  in  Cardi- 
ganfnire,  A.D.  519,  according  to  Ufher,  for  redraining 
the  Pelagian  herefy,  David,  in  compliance  with  earned  in- 
treaties, repaired  to  it,  and  preached  with  fuch  ardour  and 
efficacy  againd  the  obnoxious  dodtrines,  that  he  was  unani- 
moufly  appointed  archbilhop  of  Caerleon,in  the  room  ofDu- 
bricius,  whofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  it  necefl'ary  for 
him  to  relign.  He  acquiefced  in  the  appointment,  as  it  is 
faid,  on  the  condition  of  removing  the  fee  to  Menevia. 
Another  lynod  was  in  procefs  of  time  convoked  by  David, 
at  which  the  adts  and  decrees  of  the  fynod  of  Brefi  were  con- 
firmed, and  fome  new  adts  palled  for  the  regulation  of  the 
dodtrine-  and  difcipline  of  the  churches.  This  convocation 
is  called  the  Synod  of  Vidtory.  St.  David  committed  the 
decrees  of  thefe  two  fynods  to  writing,  and  depofited  them 
in  the  archives  of  his  own  cathedral  ^ and  thefe,  having  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  were  received 
for  many  ages  as  an  authoritative  diredtory  in  all  ecclefialtical 
matters.  Thefe  ancient  documents  were  at  a fubfequent  pe- 
riod dellroyed  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  repeatedly 
pillaged  the  church,  and  configned  to  the  fire  what  they 
found  it  ufelefs  to  remove.  The  time  of  St.  David’s  death, 
and  his  age  at  his  deceafe,  are  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  pe- 
riod of  his  birth.  Giraldus  and  John  of  Tiuemouth  Hate 
that  he  died  in  the  year  609,  at  the  advanced  age  of  147  years. 
Pits  places  his  death  in  544,  alfigning  to  him  the  lame  in- 
credible age.  The  author  of  his  life  in  the  “ Adta  Sanc- 
torum,” agrees  with  this  ftatement  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  makes  him  only  97  years  old,  fuggelting  that  this 
difference  of  dates  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  ori- 
ginally written  LXXXXVII.  orCXXXXVII.  and  the  firlt 
numeral  L being  millaken  for  C.  Ufher  alfo  concurs  in 
fixing  his  death  in  544,  but  he  makes  his  age  only  82.  He 
was  canonized  by  Calixtus  II.,  who  held  the  papal  fee  from 
A.D.  xi  19  to  1124.  His  character  is  thus  fummed  up  by 
Giraldus.  “ He  was  to  all  a mirror  and  a pattern  of  life  : 
he  taught  both  by  precept  and  example  : he  was  an  excel 
lent  preacher  in  words,  but  more  excellent  in  works.  He 
was  a doctrine  to  thofe  who  heard  him,  a model  to  the  reli- 
gious, life  to  the  needy,  defence  to  orphans,  fupport  to 
widows,  a father  to  the  fatherlefs,  a rule  to  monks,  a direc- 
tory to  men  of  the  world  ; being  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  win  all  to  God.” 

In  conlequence  of  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
created  the  feven  champions  of  Chriftendom,  St.  David  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  patron  faint  of  Wales  ; but 
4his  rank  is  hardly  known  among  the  people  of  the  princi- 


pality, being  a title  diffufed  among  them  from  England  in 
modern  times.  Owen’s  Camb.  Biog. 

Although  the  cuftom  of  wearing  leeks  on  the  firft  of 
March,  or  St.  David’s  day,  may  feem  to  fome  of  our  rea- 
ders to  be  a trivial  fubjedt,  yet  to  thofe  who  are  natives  of 
the  principality,  and  of  thefe  the  number  is  not  inconfider- 
able,  the  following  account  may  not  be  unacceptaole,  or 
unamufing.  We  obferve,  however,  that  this  cultom  is 
fcarcely  known  in  Wales.  Mr.  Owen  ftates,  that  in  fome 
diftridts  of  Wales  the  neighbours  of  a fmall  farmer,  deftitute 
of  means  for  cultivating  his  land,  appoint  a day  when  they  all 
attend  to  plough  his  land,  or  to  ferve  him  in  fome  other  way, 
and  that  at  fuch  time  each  individual  carries  with  him  his  por- 
tion of  leeks,  to  be  ufed  in  making  pottage  for  the  com- 
pany. But  this  is  a cuftom  which  does  not  now  fubfift. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  pradtice  originated  with  a vic- 
tory obtained  by  Cadwallo,  over  the  Saxons,  on  the  firft  of 
March  640,  when  the  Wellh,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  them- 
felves,  wore  leeks  in  their  hats.  To  this  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  allude,  when  he  makes  Fluellin  fay,  “ the  Wellhmen  did 
good  fervice  in  a garden  where  leeks  did  grow.”  But  a 
writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  (vol.  lvii.  p.  131.) 
traces  it  to  a more  ancient  fource.  “ Scholars,”  he  obferves, 
“ know  that  the  leek,7Tf«<rov  of  the  Greeks,  by  a corrupt  tranf- 
pofition  of  pares-on,  and  porrum  of  the  Latins,  corrupted 
from  Pur-orus,  was  an  Egyptian  deity,  and  confequently  the 
Britons,  a colony  of  Egyptians,  were  worfhippers  of  leeks.” 
Drayton  (Polyolbion,  fong  4.)  afcribes  it  to  the  holy  aufte- 
rity  of  St.  David,  whofe  retreat  he  places  in  the  vale  of 
Ewyas,  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthihire  and  Brecknock- 
fhire. 

“ That  reverent  Britilh  faint  in  zealous  ages  pad 
To  contemplation  liv’d  ; and  did  fo  truly  fall, 

As  he  did  onelie  drink  what  cryital  Hodney  yields. 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields. 

In  memorie  of  whom,  in  the  revolving  yeere, 

The  Wellhmen  on  his  day  that  facred  lierbe  doeweare.” 

See  Rees’s  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xviii. 

Saint  Patrick,  the  apoftle  and  tutelary  faint  of  Ire- 
land, flourilhed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  accounts  that  are  given  of  fuch  a faint,  and  of  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  his  name  was  Succathus,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  born  A.D.  377.  At  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  years,  it  is  faid,  he  was  a flave,  and  continued  fix  years 
in  this  degraded  condition.  He  afterwards  became  a dif- 
ciple  of  St.  Martin,  who  indudted  him  into  the  clerical  office. 
After  the  unfuccefsful  labours  and  death  of  Palladius,  who 
had  been  fent  by  Celeitine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  into  Ireland, 
ii.  order  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith  among  the  rude  in- 
habitants of  that  ifland,  the  fame  pontiff  employed  in  this 
million  Succathus,  above-mentioned,  and  changed  his  name 
into  that  of  Patrick.  He  arrived  among  the  Irilh  A.D. 
432.  The  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry,  and  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  pious  exploits,  Hand  upon  record  as  un- 
doubted proofs,  not  only  of  his  refolution  and  patience,  but 
alfo  of  his  dexterity  and  addrefs.  Having  attacked,  with 
much  greater  fuccefs  than  his  predeceffor,  the  errors  and 
luperifitions  of  that  uncivilized  people,  and  converted  great 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  founded,  in 
the  year  472,  the  arthbilhopric  of  Armagh,  which  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  metropolitan  fee  of  the  Irilh  nation. 
Others  fay,  that  after  having  laboured  in  effecting  the 
purpofe  of  his  million  for  fixty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
460.  Hence  this  famous  miffionary,  though  he  was  not  the 
firft  who  communicated  to  the  Irilh  the  light  of  the  gofpel, 
has  neverthelefs  been  jultly  entitled  “the  Apoftle  of  the  Irilh,” 
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and  the  father  of  the  Hibernian  church : and  is  ftill  generally- 
acknowledged  and  revered  in  that  honourable  chara&er. 
The  venerable  Bede  has  written  his  life  in  two  books : 
and  Jac.  Waraeus,  whofe  « Hibernia  Sacra”  was  printed  in 
folio  at  Dublin  in  1717,  publiffied  at  London  in  1656,  in 
8vo.  “ The  Works  of  St.  Patrick.”  The  fynods  that  were 
holden  by  this  eminent  miffionary  are  to  be  found  in  Wil- 
kins’s Concilia  Magnae  Brit,  et  Hibernia,  tom  i.  p.  2.  See 
the  A£ta  Sanilorum,  tom.  ii.  Martii,  p.  517.  tom.  iii. 
Februar.  p.  131.  179.  Moffieim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ii. 

Saint  Evremond,  a man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  year  1633.  He  ftudied  the  law  at  Paris,  but 
quitted  that  purfuit  to  enter  into  the  army,  and  ferved, 
though  young,  at  the  fiege  of  Arras  in  1640.  He  was 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
made  him  lieutenant  of  his  guards,  and  he  fought  under 
him  at  Friburg  and  Nordlingen,  at  the  latter  of  which 
places  he  met  with  a very  fevere  wound.  Having  loft  the 
favour  of  the  prince  by  fome  raillery  which  he  difplayed, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  commiffion.  He  afterwards  ferved 
in  Catalonia,  where  he  was  made  marechal  de  camp  : here 
he  could  not  entirely  reftrain  his  propenfity  for  farcafm,  and 
the  difplay  of  his  wit  drew  down  upon  him  the  difpleafure  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  and  alfo  coft  him  three  months’  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  Baftille.  In  the  war  of  the  Fronde  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  royal  party,  and  obtained  promotion  and  a 
confiderable  penfion.  A letter  which  he  took  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  marffial  Crequi,  in  which  he  cenfured  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  embroiled  him  with  the  exilting 
miniftry,  and  an  order  was  iffued  for  committing  him  again 
to  the  Baftille ; but  being  apprized  of  the  faft  he  efcaped 
to  England,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  palled  a 
long  epicurean  kind  of  life,  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  fociety, 
and  the  table,  to  which  he  was  extremely  addicted.  He  died 
in  1703,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  interred  in  Weltminfter 
Abbey,  in  which  a monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory. 
He  was  the  author  of  a variety  of  works,  which  a century 
ago  were  much  read.  His  profe  v-ritings  are  political,  phi- 
lofophical,  and  mifcellaneous,  which,  without  much  depth 
and  erudition,  difplay  good  fenfe  and  penetration.  His 
comedies  and  poems  are  infipid,  and  would  fcarcely  have 
been  noticed,  had  they  not  been  handed  about  in  manufcript 
among  perfons  of  falhion.  His  works  were  colledfed  and 
publiffied  in  London,  in  three  vols.  4U).  1705,  and  at  Paris 
in  ten  vols.  i2mo.  1740;  and  again  in  12  vols.  i2mo.  1753. 

Saint-Foix,Germain-Fran50is-Poulain  de,  a French 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1698  : he  was 
brought  up  to  the  military  fervice,  and  entered  early  into 
the  Moufquetaires,  whence  he  removed  to  the  cavalry.  He 
had,  however,  previoufly  to  this  imbibed  a tafte  for  letters, 
and  efpecially  for  the  theatre  ; and  while  yet  a mere  youth  he 
compofed  two  or  three  light  pieces,  which  were  reprefented 
withfuccefs.  When  war  with  the  emperor  broke  out  in  1733, 
Saint-Foix  went  with  his  regiment  to  Italy,  where  he  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  marffial  Broglio.  Although  he  acquitted  himfelf 
with  great  reputation,  yet  he  could  not  obtain  a troop  in 
the  cavalry,  which  he  folicited,  and  accordingly  he  quitted 
the  army  in  difguft,  and  purchafed  the  poft  of  mailer  of  the 
waters  and  forefts,  which  he  retained  from  1736  to  1740, 
when  he  finally  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  capital.  Here  he 
became  involved  in  many  quarrels,  which  terminated  in  duels. 
Though  impatient  of  contradiftion,  he  was  upright  and 
generous,  and  a modeft  eftimator  of  his  own  talents.  The 
petulance  of  his  temper  fcarcely  appeared  in  his  writings, 
which  are  in  general  elegant,  delicate,  and  agreeable.  From 
1740  to  i/6i  he  produced  twenty  comedies,  which  were  all 


fuccefsful  on  the  ftage.  They  are  natural  and  eafy,  but 
without  much  ftrength  or  variety.  Among  his  other  writ- 
ings were  “ Lettres  Turques,”  a fort  of  imitation  of  Mon- 
tefquieu’s  Perfian  Letters  : “ Eflais  Hiftorique  fur  Paris,” 
an  amuling  mixture  of  manners  and  antiquities  : and  “ Hif- 
toire  de  l’Ordre  du  Saint-Efprit,”  confifting  of  biographical 
anecdotes  of  the  knights  of  the  order.  This  laft  work  he 
compofed  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriographer  of  the  royal 
orders.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1776. 

Saint-Gelais,  Octavian  de,  an  early  French  writer, 
was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Cognac  in  1466.  He  ftudied 
at  Paris,  and  entered  into  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  but  devoted 
himfelf  more  to  poetry  and  gallantry  than  to  the  duties  of 
his  profeffion.  Through  the  favour  of  king  Charles  VIII. 
he  was  nominated  by  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  the  bi- 
ffiopric  of  Angouleme  in  1494,  and  in  1497  he  went  to 
rcfide  at  his  diocefe,  where  he  died  in  1502.  He  left  be- 
hind him  many  works  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  which  the  moil 
valuable  were  French  tranflations  of  the  iEneid  and  Ovid’s 
Epiftles.  “ It  is,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ a remark- 
able trait  of  the  times,  that  his  full  title,  as  the  reverend 
father  in  God,  biffiop  of  Angouleme,  is  prefixed  to  fome  of 
his  amorous  publications.” 

Saint-Gelais,  Merlin  de,  a French  poet,  Paid  to  have 
been  a natural  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1491.  He 
ftudied  at  Poidliers  and  Padua,  and  obtained  fo  much  repu- 
tation by  his  Latin  verfes,  that  he  was  called  the  French 
Ovid.  He  was  favoured  and  promoted  to  ecclefiaftical  rank 
by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1559. 
Saint-Gelais  was  the  firlt  perfon  who  introduced  the  fonnet 
into  French  poetry,  from  the  Italian  ; from  which  language 
he  tranflated  the  tragedy  of  Sophoniffia.  He  excelled  in 
epigram,  and  was  fo  much  given  to  raillery,  that  it  became 
a proverbial  faying,  “ Beware  of  the  pincers  of  Saint-Gelais.” 
His  poems  have  been  popular  in  France ; the  laft  edition 
was  probably  that  of  1719. 

Saint-John,  Henry,  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a 
nobleman  of  great  celebrity,  as  well  in  the  literary  as  the 
political  world,  was  born  in  1672,  at  Batterfea,  in  Surrey. 
His  father  was  fir  Henry  St. -John,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Robert  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick. 
His  education  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  grand- 
father and  grand-mother,  of  whom  the  latter  was  daughter 
of  St.-John,  chief  juftice  under  Cromwell,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Preffiyterian  fe£t ; but  the  impreffion  he  received  from 
that  circumftance  was  a rooted  averfion  to  a party  whofe 
aullerity  was  very  ill  adapted  to  his  difpofition.  At  a 
proper  age  he  was  fent  to  Eton  fchool,  and  thence  to  Chrift- 
church  college,  in  Oxford ; and  at  both  thefe  feminaries  of 
learning  he  gave  indications  of  extraordinary  talents,  but  he 
was  ftill  more  diftinguiffied  for  his  love  of  pleafure.  It  is 
however  faid,  that  there  was  no  period  in  which  he  did  not 
devote  fome  hours  to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  He  became  the  friend  and  pro- 
testor of  Dryden  in  his  declining  years ; and  prefixed  a 
copy  of  encomiaftic  verfes  to  his  tranflation  of  Virgil  in 

i697*  . . , , 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  St.-John  married  the 
daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  fir  Henry  Winchefcomb  of  Berk- 
ffiire,  and  in  1 700  he  became  a member  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  reprefentative  for  Wootton-Baflet.  He  joined  the 
Tory  party,  and  attached  himfelf  to  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  in  this  parliament  was  chofen  fpeaker.  In 
1704,  Mr.  St.-John  was  made  fecretary  at  war,  which  office 
he  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough’s brilliant  career.  When  Harley  was  deprived  of 
the  feals  in  1707,  his  friend  St.-John  refigned  his  poft  ; and  , 
if  upon 
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upon  the  reftoration  of  the  former  to  power,  three  years 
after,  the  latter  was  appointed  fecretary  of  date.  It  was 
about  this  period  he  wrote  a letter  in  the  periodical  paper 
entitled  the  “ Examiner,”  which  gained  him  great  fame  as 
a party  writer  among  the  Tories.  He  fat  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment as  reprefentative  for  the  county  of  Berks,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  burden  of  negociating  and  juftifying  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  1712  he  was,  as  a reward  for  his  great 
fervices,  created  baron  St. -John  and  vifcount  Bolingbroke  : 
but  he  confidered  his  promotion  rather  as  a punilhment  than 
an  honour,  as  he  found  himfelf,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  almod 
alone  to  defend  the  treaties  that  had  been  made.  At  this 
period  he  began  to  be  difcontented,  on  account  of  his  hold- 
ing a fubaltern  fituation  under  Harley,  and  animofities  foon 
broke  out  between  thefe  ftatefmen,  which  ended  in  their 
total  feparation.  Soon  after  the  accefilon  of  George  I., 
the  feals  of  office  were  taken  from  Mr.  St. -John,  and  at 
the  fame  time  his  papers  were  feized.  Conceiving  that  thefe 
violent  meafures  were  but  a prelude  to  an  impeachment,  he 
withdrew  privately  to  France  in  March  1715.  Here,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  but  not  on  the  fird  application,  he  accepted  the 
feals  of  fecretary  of  ltate  to  the  Pretender.  In  this  aft  we 
fee  the  principles  of  refentment  and  difappointed  ambition 
operating  upon  his  mind,  for  he  could  not  have  any  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  and  he  had  formerly  pro- 
moted the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  A bill  of 
attainder  againft  him  foon  followed,  founded  upon  fix  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  fent  up  from  the  houfe  of  commons, 
chiefly  relative  to  his  conduft  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
had  already  found  reafon  to  repent  of  his  new  engagement, 
fince  nothing  could  be  worfe  planned,  or  more  weakly  con- 
ducted, than  the  attempt  to  reltore  the  exiled  family.  The 
return  of  the  Pretender  to  Scotland  was  foon  followed  by 
the  difeharge  of  lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  poll  of  fecretary, 
and  that  by  articles  of  impeachment ; fo  that  he  had  the 
Angular  fortune  of  having  been  in  the  fame  office  under  a 
real  and  mock  fovereign,  and  having  been  difmifled  in  both 
Inftances  with  the  fame  tokens  of  difpleafure. 

He  now  felt  an  earned  defire  to  return  to  England,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  Englilh 
ambaffador  at  Paris,  he  obtained  a promife  of  pardon  under 
certain  conditions.  During  this  alienation  from  his  country 
he  wrote  “ Refleftions  upon  Exile,”  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  fugged  topics  of  confolation  to  himfelf,  on  the 
ground  of  unmerited  fufferings.  Having  become  a widower, 
he  married  for  a fecond  wife  the  marchionefs  de  Villette,  a 
niece  of  Madame  Maintenon,  a lady  of  very  fuperior  merit, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  every  domedic  fatisfaftion.  He  re- 
mained in  France  till  1723,  when,  having  obtained  his  ma- 
jedy’s  pardon,  he  returned  to  England.  Two  years  after- 
wards an  aft  of  parliament  redored  him  to  his  family  inherit- 
ance, which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  and  he  then 
purchafed  an  edate  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himfelf  in  rural  cares  and  amufements  ; and  where, 
for  a time  at  lead,  he  thought  he  had  abandoned  the  cares  and 
pleafures  of  ambition.  “ I am,”  fays  he,  in  a letter  to  Swift, 
“ in  my  farm,  and  here  I ffioot  drong  and  tenacious  roots.  I 
have  caught  hold  of  the  earth,  and  neither  my  enemies  nor 
my  friends  will  find  it  eafy  to  tranfplant  me.”  There  was, 
however,  one  thing  which  rankled  in  his  bread — he  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  a redoration  to  his  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  lords ; and  conceiving  the  minider,  W alpole,  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  this  mortification,  he,  difdaining  all  obligations 
to  him,  entered  into  an  aftive  oppofition  as  a writer,  which 
he  continued  for  ten  years,  after  which  he  withdrew  a fecond 
time  to  France.  Here  he  now  devoted  himfelf  to  literature, 
and  drew  up  « Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory  j” 


“ A Letter  on  the  true  Ufe  of  Retirement  and  Study,”  &c. 
In  theory,  thefe  pieces,  which  have  been,  and  dill  are,  much 
read,  lord  Bolingbroke  (hews  himfelf  a true  philofopher, 
notwithdanding  the  practical  dereliftions  of  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty.  In  the  conclufion  of  his  Refleftions  on 
Exile,  he  fays,  “ the  bed  refolution  we  can  take  is  to  fuffer 
what  we  cannot  alter  ; and  to  purfue,  without  repining,  the 
road  which  Providence,  who  direfts  every  thing,  has  marked 
out  to  us : for  it  is  not  enough  to  follow  ; and  he  is  but  a 
bad  foldier  who  fighs,  and  marches  on  with  reluftancy. 
W e mud  receive  our  orders  with  fpirit  and  cheerfulnefs,  and 
not  endeavour  to  flink  oyt  of  the  pod  which  is  afiigned  us 
in  this  beautiful  difpofition  ef  things,  whereof  even  our  fuf- 
ferings  make  a necefiary  part.  Refignation  to  the  will  of 
God  is  true  magnanimity  ; but  the  fure  mark  of  a pufillani- 
mous  and  bafe  fpirit,  is  to  druggie  againd,  and  cenfure  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  indead  of  mending  our  own  con- 
duft, to  fet  up  correfting  that  of  our  Maker.”  His  father, 
who  had  been  created  vifcount  Saint-John  during  the  exile  of 
his  fon,  dying  in  1742,  he  returned  and  fettled  at  the  family 
feat  at  Batterfea,  where  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
dignified  retirement,  dill  occupied  with  undiminilhed  ardour, 
in  what  he  thought  ufeful  initruftions  to  his  countrymen  and 
mankind.  The  lad  work  which  he  publilhed  was  entitled 
“ Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  and  the  Idea  of  a Pa- 
triot King.”  This  was  publilhed  in  1749,  at  which  period 
the  profpeft  of  the  fucceffion  of  a prince,  indebted  to  no 
party  for  his  crown,  feemed  to  him  a proper  opportunity  to 
inculcate  the  lefl’on  of  governing  upon  patriotic  principles. 
He  died  in  1751,  at  the  age  of  79,  leaving  no  iflue,  and  was 
interred  in  Batterfea  church. 

The  political  character  of  lord  Bolingbroke  is  fufficiently 
fet  forth  by  the  hidory  of  his  life.  “ It  was,”  fays  his  bio- 
grapher, “ that  of  a confident  and  ambitious  man,  who 
could  ill  brook  a fuperior,  and  was  little  fcrupulous  in  the 
purfuit  of  power,  or  the  gratification  of  refentment.  As  a 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  time,  he  de- 
mands a more  particular  confideration.  It  is  agreed,  that 
among  the  profe  writers  of  his  age,  indeed  of  any  age  of 
Englilh  literature,  fcarcely  any  one  can  be  found  who  has 
united  more  excellencies  of  dyle  ; his  elegance,  perfpicuity, 
and  drength,  being  accompanied  with  that  graceful  eafe, 
which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  not  been 
converfant  with  bufinefs  and  the  world.”  In  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  Swift  and  Pope,  he  is  didinguilhed  by  a 
polifhed  freedom  and  air  of  good  company,  which  conditute 
the  perfection  of  epidolary  writing.  According  to  lord 
Chederfield,  whatever  fubjeft  he  either  fpeaks  or  writes 
upon  he  adorns  with  the  mod  fplendid  eloquence,  not  dudied 
but  a flowing  happinefs  of  diftion,  which  is  become  fo  ha- 
bitual to  him,  that  even  his  mod  familiar  converfation  would 
bear  the  prefs  without  the  lead  correction,  as  to  method  or 
dyle.  His  letters  on  hidory  and  patriotifm  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome  critics,  rather  fuperficial  and  declamatory 
than  folid  and  profound.  As  a philofophical  moralid  his 
fentiments  are  difplayed  with  great  brilliancy  in  Pope’s  EJfay 
on  Man , of  which  celebrated  poem  the  plan  and  defign  are 
avowedly  his ; and  fome  of  the  fined  illudrations,  which  are 
mod  admired  in  their  poetical  drefs,  have  been  found  Iketched 
by  him  in  profe.  To  Pope  he  was,  indeed,  for  many  years, 
“ the  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend,”  the  objeft  of  his  highed 
admiration,  and  warmed  attachment.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  more  direftly  exhibited  to  the  public,  in  the  characters 
of  an  ethical  and  theological  writer,  in  his  podhumous  works, 
which  were  publilhed  with  his  other  works  by  Mallet,  in 
five  vols.  4to.  Of  thefe  volumes,  a large  fhare  is  occupied  by 
“ Letters  or  Effays  addrell'ed  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq.  on 
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Religion  and  Philofop’ny.”  In  them  he  appeared  as  the 
declared  enemy  of  divine  revelation,  but  his  reafonings  on  this 
fubjeft  are  (hallow,  and  futile  : he  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  entered  on  this  controverfy  with  more  eager- 
nefs  and  confidence,  than  his  learning  or  even  his  reading 
could  warrant.  “ Although  in  his  cenfures  of  the  abufe  of 
authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  philofophy,  and  his 
expofures  of  ecclefiaftical  frauds  and  ufurpations,  he  {peaks 
the  fentiments  of  many  rational  friends  of  revelation  ; the 
arrogance  of  his  tone,  and  the  unmeafured  reproaches  which 
he  calls  upon  divines  of  all  denominations,  cannot  but  offend 
every  candid  reader.  ” His  attacks  on  revelation  were  viewed 
in  fo  formal  a light,  that  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminfter  made 
a formal  prefentment  of  them,  as  tending  to  the  fubverfion 
of  all  religion,  government,  and  morality.  But  they  met 
with  a more  effectual  and  appropriate  refutation,  than  that 
which  could  come  from  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  from 
the  pens  of  fome  of  the  moll  able  advocates  of  the  Chriflian 
religion,  and  their  effefls  on  public  opinion  have  been  much 
lefs  than  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion 
anticipated.  Biog.  Brit. 

Saint-Pavin,  Denis  Sanguin  de,  a French  poet, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  born  at  Paris, 
was  the  fon  of  a prefident  of  inquefts,  and  a refpe&able 
magiftrate  of  the  city.  Having  a fort  of  bias  and  attach- 
ment to  polite  literature,  he  declined  engaging  in  any  aftive 
profeffion,  and  entered  the  church  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
the  abbacy  of  Livry,  %vhere  he  paffed  his  time  in  a mixture 
of  voluptuous  and  lettered  retirement.  He  was  the  advocate 
of  the  Epicurean  fydem  of  philofophy,  which  he  explained 
fo  as  to  juftify  his  own  praftice,  and  the  maxims  of  which 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  various  poems,  written  in  a light 
and  eafy  manner,  and  poffeffing  much  merit  in  that  kind  of 
compofition.  His  chara&er  was  fo  well  underftood  and 
truly  ellimated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  Boileau,  enume- 
rating things  impoffible,  gives  as  an  inltance  Saint-Pavin 
becoming  a bigot.  This  implied  attack  upon  his  faith,  how- 
ever, he  took  fo  ill,  that  he  repaid  it  by  a fevere  epigram  on 
the  fatyrill.  Boileau  retaliated,  and  Saint-Pavin  haaBeen 
configned  to  pofterity  in  his  works,  with  a contempt  which, 
as  a literary  character,  he  did  not  deferve.  His  poems,  con- 
fiding of  fonnets,  epigrams,  rondeaus,  and  epiftles,  have 
been  feveral  times  reprinted.  They  have  alfo  been  printed 
withthofeof  Charleval,  in  one  vol.  i2mo.  1759.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1670.  In  the  view  of  approaching 
diffolution  he  fought  for  abfolution,  which  the  prielt  refufed 
to  afford  till  he  had  thrown  his  will  into  the  fire,  and  left  all 
his  remaining  property  to  pious  ufes. 

Saint-Pierre,  Charles  Iren^e  Castel  de,  was  born 
in  1658,  of  a noble  family,  at  Saint-Pierre  in  Normandy. 
He  ftudied  at  the  college  of  Caen,  where  he  came  intimately 
acquainted  with  Varignon  the  mathematician,  whom  he 
took  to  Paris.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and 
obtained  fome  preferment ; but  he  was  moderate  in  his 
expectations,  and  fcorned  to  flatter  the  great  to  promote 
his  advancement  in  life  : his  great  paflion  was  to  inftruft  and 
improve  mankind  by  his  writings.  Thefe  were  ufeful,  but 
deftitute  of  eloquence ; neverthelefs,  his  obfervations  on  phi- 
fophical  grammar  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French 
academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1695.  He  acquired 
fo  profound  a knowledge  in  the  politics  of  the  age,  that  the 
cardinal  Polignac  took  him  to  affifb  in  the  conferences  for 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  This  was  to  Saint-Pierre  a molt 
pleafant  employment,  for  he  was,  as  every  true  Chriflian 
and  friend  to  mankind  muff  be,  the  determined,  and  as  far 
as  the  powers  that  he  will  allow  him,  the  eager  enemy  of 
war ; and  one  of  Saint-Pierre’s  favourite  proje&s  was  the 


eftablilhment  of  a kind  of  European  diet,  which  he  hoped 
might  enfure  a perpetual  peace.  This  plan  he  fent  to  car- 
dinal Fleury,  who,  though  a pacific  minifter,  was  fufliciently 
aware  of  its  praftical  difficulties,  and  pleafantly  told  the 
author  that  he  had  forgotten  one  preliminary  article, 
which  was  the  delegation  of  a company  of  miffionaries 
to  difpofe  the  hearts  of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  a diet.  Saint-Pierre  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  the 
age  of  85,  efteemed  by  all  whofe  regards  are  of  anv 
worth  ; but  even  after  his  death  he  was  thought  an  objedl 
of  courtly  and  ecclefiaftical  rancour.  The  bifliop  of 
Mirepoix,  preceptor  to  the  young  princes,  obtained  a 
prohibition,  addreffed  to  his  fucceffor,  forbidding  the 
academy  from  paying  the  ufual  tribute  of  praife  to  a de- 
ceafed  member.  Saint-Pierre,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
was  a projeflor ; but  his  fchemes  were  turned  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  good,  though  fometimes  the  inftances  were 
rather  whimfical.  In  all  his  works  he  (hewed  himfelf  a 
foe  to  tyranny,  intolerance,  and  oppreffion  of  every  kind ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  people, 
with  an  energy  and  freedom  that  are  highly  honourable  to 
his  heart.  He  forefaw  the  dangers  neceffarily  attendant 
upon  the  fplendid  profufions  and  brilliant  conquefts  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  dared  courageoufly  to  expofe  them  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  publifhed  a work, 
in  which  he  fpoke  fo  freely  of  his  character  and  condudft, 
that  the  French  academy  excluded  the  author  from  his 
feat  among  them,  Fontenelle  alone  giving  a vote  in  his 
favour.  In  private  life,  he  was  highly  refpeftable,  modeft, 
unaffuming,  perfectly  upright,  and  philanthropical  in  the  bed 
fenfe  of  the  word.  He  even  introduced  into  the  French  lan- 
guage the  term  bienfaifance,  and  his  life  was  fpent  in  pradlifing 
its  duties.  He  adopted  feveral  orphans,  whom  he  educated 
to  ufeful  trades,  rightly  judging  that  in  the  progreffive  im- 
provement of  mankind,  every  thing  which  had  not  utility  for 
its  bafis  would  be  negledled.  His  works  were  numerous,  but 
they  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  One  of  the  mod  important 
was  a “ Memorial  on  the  Eftabliffiment  of  a proportional 
Taille,”  which  is  faid  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  alleviate 
the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  France. 

Saint-Real,  Caesar  Viciiard  de,  a mifcellaneous 
French  writer,  who  flouriffied  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  the  fon  of  a counfellor  of  the  fenate  at  Chamberry. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  lived  for  a time  with  the  hiftorian  Varillas,  who  accufed 
him  of  fecreting  fome  of  his  papers.  In  1675  he  went  again 
to  Chamberry,  where  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  duchefs  of 
Mazarin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  went  to  Paris,  and  paffed  many 
years  as  a man  of  letters,  under  the  charadler  of  an  abbe, 
without  any  particular  title  or  benefice.  He  died  at  Cham- 
berry in  1692.  His  works  involved  him  in  many  literary 
difputes ; he  was  extremely  fenfible  to  criticifm,  and  was 
violent  in  controverfy.  But  in  other  refpefts  he  was  an 
eftimable  character.  As  a writer,  the  abbe  Saint-Real  had 
a lively  imagination,  and  a variety  of  knowledge.  The 
bed  known  of  his  works  are  his  “ Hiftories  of  the  Con- 
fpiracies  of  Venice,  and  of  Don  Carlos,  San  of  Phillip  II.” 
both  of  them  interefting  pieces.  The  firft  has  been  made 
the  ground-work  of  Otway’s  “Venice  preferved.”  The  bed 
edition  of  the  works  of  Saint-Real  is  that  of  the  abbe  Perau, 
in  eight  vols.  i2mo.  1757. 

Saint-Simon,  Louis  de  Rovroi,  duke  of,  a French 
nobleman,  the  fon  of  a duke  of  the  fame  title,  was  born  in 
1675.  He  entered  the  army  while  he  was  very  young,  and 
fawa  good  deal  of  fervice  between  1692  and  1697,  but  he 
was  better  adapted  to  civil  employment,  and  was  appointed, 
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in  1721,  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
for  the  purpofe  of  foliciting  the  Infanta  in  marriage  for 
Louis  XV.  He  was  confidential  advifer  to  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  is  faid  to  have  benefited  very  much 
by  his  counfels,  when  he  had  refolution  to  follow  them. 
Wearied,  probably,  with  the  routine  of  a court,  he  retired 
to  his  eftate,  where  he  maintained  the  character  of  an  auftere 
religionift ; and  fo  completely  did  he  feparate  himfelf  from 
the  world,  that  he  was  almoft  forgotten  before  he  died. 
Having  feen  much  of  the  fociety  and  manners  of  a court 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  regency,  he  had 
imbibed  a very  bad  opinion  of  mankind.  He  was,  however 
a man  of  ftridt  honour  and  integrity,  and  when  in  aCtive 
life  never  failed  to  fpeak  his  mind  freely.  He  compofed 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency,” 
which  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  death.  They  are  faid 
to  confift  of  a variety  of  anecdotes,  interfperfed  with  portraits 
drawn  with  a ftrong  but  dark  pencil,  and  to  make  a valuable 
addition  to  the  fecret  hiftory  and  biography  of  thofe  times. 
His  ftyle  pofl'efles  much  energy,  but  it  is  incorreCt,  and  often 
obfcure.  The  moll  complete  edition  was  printed  at  Straf- 
burg,  in  thirteen  vols.  8vo.  1791. 

Saint-Aulaire,  Francis-Joseph  de  Beaufoil  de, 
marquis  de,  a French  writer  of  celebrity,  was  born  at 
Limoufin,  and  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  but  afterwards,  being 
eafy  in  his  circumftances,  he  quitted  that  profeflion,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  to  literary  purfuits.  He  is  molt  known  as  an 
author  by  his  poetry,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  Ana- 
creon. He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  academy 
in  the  year  1706,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  at  the  great 
age  of  98. 

Saint-Germain,  Robert,  count  de,  was  born  in 
Franche-Compte  in  the  year  1708.  He  was  educated  among 
the  Jefuits,  but  upon  his  leaving  their  feminary  he  entered 
into  the  military  fervice  of  his  country,  and  became  diftin- 
guilhed  in  the  wars  of  1741  and  1757.  At  length,  difgulted 
with  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  his  fuperiors,  he 
entered  into  The  Danilh  fervice,  and  was  made  a field-marfhal. 
Having  loll  the  greater  part  of  his  property  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a houfe  at  Hamburgh,  he  retired  to  a fmall  ellate 
in  Alface,  but  after  the  acceffion  of  Lewis  XVI.  he  was 
drawn  again  into  public  life,  and  was  made  minilter  of  war. 
He  died  in  1778,  having  juft  finilhed  “ Memoirs  of  himfelf,” 
which  were  printed  in  the  following  year. 

Saint-Lambert,  Charles  Francis  de,  was  born  at 
Nancy  in  1717,  and  became  diftinguilhed  in  the  republic  of 
letters  : he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  afterwards  of  the  National  Inftitute.  He  died  in  1802. 
His  principal  works  are,  “ The  Feats  of  Love,”  a comedy  ; 
“ Effay  on  Luxury ;”  “ The  four  Parts  of  the  Day  ;” 
“ The  Seafons,”  which,  it  is  faid,  Voltaire  preferred  to  the 
works  of  Thomfon,  on  the  fame  fubjeCt ; and  “ Oriental 
Tales.” 

Saint  George,  M.  de,  a Greek  gentleman,  who  may 
have  been  faid  to  be  centum  puer  artium ; as  he  feemed 
poflefled  of  more  talents  than  any  individual  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. No  one,  perhaps,  was  more  Ikilled  and 
dextrous  in  all  bodily  exercifes,  particularly  fencing.  As 
a dilettante  mufician,  he  was  long  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
cert des  Amateurs  at  Paris,  where  he  ufed  to  lead,  and 
poffeffed  on  the  violin  a hand,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
beyond  that  of  many  eminent  profeffors.  To  all  thefe 
talents  M.  de  St.  George  united  the  uncommon  merits  of 
good  humour,  and  modefty  concerning  his  own  talents.  He 
compofed  trios,  fymphonies,  and  concertos,  that  did  him 
great  honour  as  a contrappuntift.  His  comic  opera  of 
“ Erneftine”  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris 
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m 1777,  and  much  admired  for  the  many  beautiful  move 
meats  with  which  it  was  enriched.  In  1778,  “ La  Chaif  " 
and  in  1787,  “ La  Fille  Garpon.”  In  1786,  fix  vjohn 
quartets,  his  Op.  XIV.  ; and  laftly,  twelve  violin  con- 
certos. 

This  accomplifhed  gentleman,  who  /vifited  England  in 
the  year  1780,  and  was  much  admired  and  careffed  for  his 
talents  and  character  by  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom  for 
rank,  talents,  and  good  breeding,  was  unhappily  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  revolution,  and  guillotined  at.  Lille  in 
1 794- 

Saint  Andrew,  Knights  of.  See  Andrew. 

Saint  Anne,  Order  of.  See  St.  Anne. 

Saint  Patrick,  Order  of.  See  St.  Patrick. 

Saint  Cuthbert’-t  Beads , an  Englifh  name  for  the 
trochitae  and  entrochi,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
clay  of  Yorkfhire,  and  fome  other  counties  with  us.  They 
are  truly  the  remains  of  parts  of  the  arms  of  the  Jlella 
arhorefcens , or  branching  itar-fifti  ; but  have  been  fo  far 
miftaken  by  authors,  as  to  be  fuppofed  a fort  of  rock- 
plants,  or  the  parts  of  fome  unknown  vegetable  petrified. 

Saint  Andrew's  Crofs,  in  Botany.  See  AscyruM. 

Saint  Barnaby's  Thiflle.  See  Centaurea. 

Saint  John's  Bread.  See  Ceratonia. 

Saint  John's  Wort.  See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Peter's  Wort.  See  Hypericum. 

SAINTARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet;  58 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Oramtchi  Hotun. 

SAINTE  Marthe,  Gaucher  de,  or  Scevole,  in 
Biography,  was  born  in  1536  at  Poitou,  of  a family  diftin- 
guilhed  for  its  talents,  a confiderable  Ihare  of  which  he 
inherited.  From  early  youth  he  cultivated  literature  with 
great  fuccefs,  became  a perfect  mafter  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  exercifed  himfelf  in  poetry  and  oratory.  He 
foon  Ihewed  that  he  was  not  lefs  qualified  for  bufinefs 
than  for  ftudy,  and  was  occupied  in  feveral  important  duties 
and  high  offices  under  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. ; which 
have  been  thus  enumerated : his  courage  and  loyalty  were 
confpicuous  at  the  aflembly  of  the  States  at  Blois  in  1588  : 
he  was  intendant  of  the  finances  in  the  army  of  Brittany 
in  1593  ; and  in  1594  he  brought  Poitou  to  fubmit  to  the 
authority  of  Henry  IV.,  whofe  interefts  he  alfo  defended 
with  vigour  in  the  afiembly  of  the  Notables  at  Rouen  in 
1597.  He  was  prefident  and  treafurer  of  France  in  the 
generality  of  Poitou  ; and  after  a life  honourably  fpent  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country  and  of  letters,  he  died  in  1623, 
at  the  great  age  of  87,  having  obtained  the  epithet  of 
“ father  of  his  native  city,”  which  he  had  faved  from  ruin  in 
the  civil  wars.  As  an  author,  the  chief  works  of  Scevole  de 
Sainte  Marthe  are  a collection  of  eulogies,  entitled  “ Gal- 
lorum  do&rina  illuftrium  qui  fua  patrumque  memoria 
floruere,  Elogia  :”  and  Latin  poems,  confifting  of  “ Poedo- 
trophia,  feu  de  Puerorum  Educatione,”  a didaCtic  poem 
in  three  books,  lyrics,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c.  He  had  a 
fon  Abel,  who  was  alfo  a Latin  poet,  and  his  compofitions 
are  joined  to  thofe  of  his  father  in  a collection  printed  at 
Paris  in  4to.  in  1632.  He  had  likewife  two  other  fons, 
twins,  named  Gaucher,  and  Louis  de,  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  great  refemblance  to  one  another  in  body, 
mind,  and  ftudies.  Both  were  king’s  counfellors,  and 
royal  hiftoriographers  ; and  they  wrote  in,  concert  works 
which  have  rendered  their  names  worthy  a place  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  Thefe  are  “ L’Hiftoire  Genealogique 
de  la  Maifon  de  France,”  2 vols.  fol.  1628  and  1647  : 
“ Gallia  Chriftiana,”  being  a hiftory  of  the  Gallican  church, 
publilhed  in  1666,  4 vols.  fol.  : “ L’Hiftoire  Genealogique 
de  la  Maifon  de  Beavau.”  Gaucher  was  lord  of  Mere-fur- 
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Indre  ; he  died  at  Paris  in  1640.  Louis  died  in  1656. 
They  were  both  interred  in  one  tomb. 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  Philip  de  Marnix,  lord  du 
Mont,  a ftatefman,  was  born  at  Brufiels  in  1588.  The 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  led  him  to 
retire  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  a member  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  council.  In  1572  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  was  deputed  by  the  States  to  go  to  England 
to  folicit  aid  from  queen  Elizabeth.  He  afterwards  went 
to  France  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  offer  the  fovereignty 
of  Flanders  to  the  duke  d’Alen5on,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  England.  As  an  author  he  is  known  by  a work  entitled 
« Alvearium  Romanum,”  which  is  a fatire  on  the  church 
of  Rome.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1598. 

Sainte  Palaye,  Jean-Raptiste  de  la  Curne  de, 
was  born  at  Auxerre  in  1697.  Of  his  early  life  we  have 
no  account,  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  refearches  into  the  language  and  antiquities  of  his 
country.  On  account  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
literature,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, and  that  of  Infcriptions.  In  all  his  labours  he  was 
aflided  by  a twin  brother,  who  lived  with  him,  and  was 
his  infeparable  affociate  in  his  dudies  and  even  in  his  amufe- 
ments.  Sainte  Palaye  died  in  1781.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  an  author  by  “ Memoires  fur  l’Ancienne  Chevalerie,” 

3 vols.  i2mo. ; in  which  he  paints  in  very  lively  colours 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  that  inditution.  After  his 
deceafe  the  abbe  Millot  drew  up,  from  his  papers,  “ L’Hif- 
toire  des  Troubadours,”  in  3 vols.  i2mo. 

Sainte  Maria  Horrebeche,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Audenaerde.  The  place 
contains  1505,  and  the  canton  14,965  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  65  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

SAINTERY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Carentan. 

SAINTES,  a town  of  France,  principal  place  of  a 
didridt,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  feated  on  the  Loire,  and  having  a harbour  for 
fmall  veffels : before  the  revolution  the  capital  of  Sain- 
tonge,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; 16  polls  N.  of  Bourdeaux. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Boutonne  and  Charente,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  : the  fird  part  contains 
5105,  and  its  canton  10,899  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1 07 1 kiliometres,  in  7 communes  ; the  fecond  part  contains 
5057,  and  its  canton  13,013  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
185  kiliometres,  in  13  communes.  The  town  is  indifferently 
built,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence. 
Here  are  fome  remains  of  a Roman  bridge,  a triumphal 
arch,  an  amphitheatre,  an  aquedudt,  &c.  In  its  fuburb 
is  a rich  Benedidline  abbey,  founded  A.D.  1049.  N.  lat. 
450  45k  W.  long.  o°  23'. 

Saintes.  See  Xaintes. 

SAINTFIELD,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  which  has  a fmall  barrack  for  cavalry,  a church, 
a Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe,  and  monthly  fairs.  It  is 
faid  to  be  a fmall  neat  town  ; 78  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin, 
and  nearly  10  miles  S.S.E.  from  Belfalt. 

SAINTFOIN,  or  Sainfoin,  in  Botany.  See  Hedy- 
sarum. 

Saintfoin,  in  Agriculture,  a-  fpecies  of  plant  of  the 
artificial  grafs  kind,  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  the  food 
of  cattle,  either  frefh  or  when  dried  : it  is  fometimes  called 
holy-hay,  or  wholefome  hay,  from  its  excellent  nutritive 
quality.  It  rifes  in  the  Item  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
height,  and  has  tufts  of  red  flowers  of  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  in  length.  It  was  originally  brought  into 


this  kingdom  from  France,  or  the  Low  Countries.  See 
Hedysarum. 

This  is  a kind  of  plant  which,  though  it  has  been  lefs 
attended  to  than  that  of  clover,  is  not  by  any  means  lefs 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  It  is,  in  fadl,  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  durable  on  the  poorer,  thinner,  and 
more  light  forts  of  foil,  efpecially  thofe  of  a calcareous 
nature,  what  the  clover  is  upon  thofe  of  the  more  Itrong, 
deep,  and  heavy  defcriptions.  And  in  addition  to  thefe 
advantages,  it  poffeffes  thofe  of  being  equally  fuited  to 
the  ufe  of  pafturage,  as  that  of  being  made  into  hay, 
while  in  the  former  application  it  is  ailerted  not  to  have 
the  injurious  quality  of  hov'tng  the  animals  that  feed  upon 
it,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  the  red  or  broad  clover. 
Befides,  its  lading  or  abiding  qualities  on  foils  of  the  poor, 
thin,  infertile  forts,  in  elevated  expofed  fituations,  where  other 
grafs  herbage  can  fcarcely  at  all,  or  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty, be  provided,  render  it  of  vaft  utility  in  furnifliing 
food  for  different  forts  of  live-ftock,  but  particularly  that 
of  fheep.  The  value  of  this  plant  is  indeed  fo  great,  that 
in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  the  farmers  could  not  pay  their 
rents,  if  it  were  not  for  the  growth  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed 
by  Mr.  Young,  that  upon  foils  proper  for  this  grafs  no 
farmer  can  fow  too  much  of  it,  as  no  other  application  of 
the  land  will  pay  him  nearly  fo  well.  It  is  contended,  that 
on  poor  foils  not  worth  more  than  from  2s.  6d.  to  $s.  the 
acre,  a ton  and  a half,  and  even  two  tons  and  a half,  of 
hay,  or  a ton  at  lead,  may  be  afforded  at  one  mowing, 
belides  a confiderable  after-grals : and  that,  the  ufe  of 
hay  is  become  now  fo  general,  that  fuch  produdls  can  never 
want  a market.  Such  management  on  fuch  lands  muff 
confequently  always  render  them  beneficial  to  their  culti- 
vators. It  is  added,  that  the  produdls  and  profit  of  fuch 
land  in  tillage  or  ffieep  huibandry  are  very  inconfiderable 
to  what  they  afford  under  the  culture  of  this  plant. 

In  diftridls  where  natural  meadows  and  padures  are  fcarce, 
the  culture  of  this  plant  is  alfo  an  objedl  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  farmer  in  the  view  of  hay,  and  ffiould  of  courfe 
be  more,  particularly  attended  to. 

This  plant  will  make  a much  greater  increafe  in  poor 
ground  than  any  of  the  natural  grades,  which  is  principally 
owing  to  its  having  a long  perpendicular  root  of  the  tap- 
kind,  which  finks  to  a great  depth  to  attradt  its  nourifli- 
ment  and  fupport.  The  length  of  the  root  is  very  con- 
fiderable, in  many  cafes  extending  itfelf  to  feveral  feet. 

But  it  has  been  a general  opinion  among  farmers,  that 
this  plant  never  fucceeds  well  in  any  land  where  there  is  not 
an  under-dratum  of  done,  or  chalk,  or  fome  other  hard 
material,  to  Hop  its  running  down,  as  otherwife  it  is  apt 
to  fpend  itfelf  in  root,  and  come  to  nothing  in  the  top. 
This  is,  however,  an  evident  error,  as  the  more  and  the  larger 
the  roots  planted  are,  the  more  nourifhment  they  receive, 
and  the  better  they  thrive.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  this 
plant  always  fucceeds  bed  where  its  roots  run  deep,  and 
that  the  belt  crops  of  all  are  produced  upon  lands  where 
there  is  no  hard  under-foil  to  obdrudt  their  palfage.  1 An 
under-foil  of  clay  may  however  kill  the  plants,  by  retain- 
ing the  moifture,  and  thereby  chilling  or  rotting  their  roots. 
The  long  downward  root  of  this  plant  has  alfo  near  the 
furface  many  horizontal  roots  illuing  from  it,  which  extend 
themfelves  every  way  ; and  there  are  others  of  the  fame 
kind  fent  off  all  the  way  down,  as  the  root  defeends,  but 
they  grow  fhorter  and  fhorter  as  it  paffes. 

And  it  has  been  proved,  that  any  dry  fort  of  foil  may 
be  made  to  produce  this  valuable  and  ufeful  plant,  though 
it  be  ever  fo  poor ; but  dill  that  the  riched  and  bed  land 
will  produce  the  bed  crops  of  it.  But  Mr.  Kent  thinks, 
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that  the  foils  molt  fuited  to  the  culture  of  this  fort  of  grafs 
are  thofe  of  the  chalky  loam,  and  light  fandy  or  gravelly 
kinds,  or  almoft  any  of  thofe  of  a mixed  quality,  provided 
they  be  not  too  wet,  and  have  a rocky  or  hard  calcareous 
bottom  to  check  the  roots  at  the  depth  of  a foot  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  furface,  which  he,  notwithllanding  the 
above,  conceives  neceffary,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  exhaufl 
themfelves  in  running  down.  And  for  this  reafon,  he  con- 
fiders  it  as  improper  for  being  fown  where  there  is  a great 
depth  of  mould  or  foil.  It  is  a plant,  that  is  afferted  by 
Mr.  Marfhall  to  afford  a large  produce,  even  on  thofe  foils 
which  are  of  the  pooreft  quality,  and  that  on  fuch  as  are 
of  a more  rich  and  friable  nature,  it  frequently  produces 
abundant  crops.  Still  he  conceives,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
calcareous  foils,  as  the  dry  chalk  and  lime-ftone,  or  fuch  as 
have  been  well  impregnated  with  that  fort  of  matter,  that 
it  fucceeds  in  a perfeft  manner,  or  becomes  durable. 

In  Kent  this  fort  of  crop  is  much  grown  on  the  chalky 
lands  in  the  ealtern  parts  of  the  diftrift,  where  it  fucceeds 
well.  It  is  fown  alfo  very  extenfively  in  fome  parts  of 
Effex  on  a red  fand  upon  a fandy  bottom,  without  any 
chalk  underneath  it,  and  continues  in  fuch  for  nearly  twenty 
years ; as  well  as  in  other  parts  upon  land  which  has  this 
fort  of  under-foil.  In  Oxfordlhire,  where  this  grafs  is  cul- 
tivated to  a very  great  extent,  it  is  grown  on  all  forts  of 
land  proper  for  it,  but  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
moil  profitable  on  thofe  which  are  poor  and  thin,  as  the 
ftone-brafh  kind,  tillage  being  thought  more  beneficial  on 
the  gravelly  loams ; and  though  it  might  be  conceived  to 
fucceed  well  on  the  dry  hard  gravels  with  a red  fandy  fur- 
face  in  fome  places,  it  has  been  found  not  to  anfwer  well 
on  them.  Nor  does  it  turn  out  well  upon  the  new  grubbed 
wood-lands,  the  foil  being  left  in  too  light,  open,  and  hollow 
a Itate,  and  it  is  queried  whether  beech  being  as  natural  to 
chalk  hills  as  this  plant,  they  may  not  rob  each  other. 
Neither  does  frefh  cleared  furze-land  do  well  for  it,  though 
on  ftone-brafh,  for  the  fame  reafon  ; befides,  a bad  white 
grafs  is  fure  in  fuch  cafes  to  thicken  and  greatly  injure  it. 
In  feveral  trials  with  it  about  Chipping  Norton,  it  was 
found  not  to  fucceed  well  on  old  heath  land,  on  which 
furze  had  been  the  fpontaneous  growth  ; as  it  prefently 
went  off  and  was  loft : but  in  fome  other  places  in  the 
fame  vicinity,  on  other  forts  of  land,  it  is  lafting.  In 
Berkfhire,  it  is  found  to  thrive  belt  in  a chalky  and  rubbly 
ftone  land,  with  a hard  and  comp  aft  fub-ftratum,  but  it  is 
cultivated  on  very  different  foils  and  fituations  with  fuccefs. 
And  the  chalk  hills  of  Suffex  are  faid  to  contain  many 
thoufands  of  acres  of  land,  upon  which  no  other  plant  has 
ever  yet  been  difcovered  to  thrive  to  fuch  advantage  as  this, 
nor  any  which  ever  promifed  more  fair  hopes  of  fuccefs  to 
the  induftrious  farmer  for  the  expence  of  cultivating  it.  It 
therefore  evidently  admits  of  fome  variety  in  the  foils  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  grown. 

Culture. — With  refpeft  to  the  tillage  or  preparation  of 
the  ground  which  is  requifite,  it  cannot  be  made  too  clean 
or  too  fine  before  the  feed  is  fown  ; of  courfe  it  generally 
fucceeds  belt  after  turnips  or  other  fimilar  crops,  which  re- 
quire a fine  clean  culture  while  they  are  growing.  It 
often,  however,  anfwers  well  on  lands  that  have  not  under- 
gone fo  high  a degree  of  preparation,  efpecially  where 
they  are  quite  free  from  the  roots  and  feeds  of  weeds,  as 
thefe  are  the  points  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  this  culture. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  too  general  a notion,  that 
this  plant  is  only  capable  of  being  grown  to  advantage  on 
foils  of  the  lime-ftone  or  chalky  kinds,  as  by  this  means 
many  extenfive  tracts  are  excluded  from  its  culture  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  in  which  it  might  be  found  highly  ufeful  to 


the  farmer.  That  it  will  fucceed  in  lands  where  it  hag 
not  been  thought  proper,  is  certain  from  various  trials, 
though  experiments  are  ftill  wanting  to  fhew  to  what  ex- 
tent its  culture  may  be  admitted  in  different  forts  of  land 
with  fuccefs  and  advantage.  A fine  clean  ftate  of  tilth  is 
all  that  is  neceffary  in  thefe  cafes. 

Seed. — In  refpeft  to  the  feed,  it  is  the  belt  praftice  for 
the  cultivator  to  feledt  it  from  the  beft  and  molt  abiding 
plants  in  his  particular  foil,  as  fuch  as  is  purchafed  at  the 
feed-fhops  can  rarely  be  depended  upon.  A certain  method 
of  knowing  the  goodnefs  of  feed  is,  by  fowing  a number 
bf  the  feeds,  and  feeing  how  many  plants  are  produced  by 
them.  But  the  external  figns  of  the  feeds  being  good  are, 
that  the  hulk  is  of  a bright  colour,  and  the  kernel  plump, 
of  a light  grey  or  blue  colour,  and  fometimes  of  a lhining 
black.  The  feed  may  be  good  though  the  hulk  be  black, 
as  that  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  letting  it  receive  the  wet 
in  the  field,  and  not  to  its  being  half  rotted  in  the  heap. 
If  the  kernel  be  cut  acrofs,  and  appear  greenilh  and  frefh, 
it  is  a certain  fign  that  it  is  good.  But  if  it  be  of  a yel- 
lowilh  colour,  and  friable,  and  looks  thin  and  pitted,  they 
are  bad  figns.  But  others  obferve,  that  the  beft  feed  is 
that  which  is  plump,  heavy,  bright,  and  of  a yellowifh- 
red  colour,  and  that  it  Ihould  always  be  fown  quite  frelh, 
as  that  which  is  old,  or  that  has  been  long  kept,  never 
vegetates  in  a perfeft  manner.  In  purchafing  feed  of  this 
fort,  it  is  in  general  from  about  three  to  five  Ihillings  the 
bulhel. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  proportion  or  quantity  of  feed 
to  the  acre,  it  is  obvious  that  it  mull  be  different  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumftances  and  nature  of  the  foil, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  culture  that  is  praftifed  and  the 
time  of  fowing.  In  the  broad-caft  method,  which  is  that 
moftly  employed,  about  four  bulhels  are  in  general  a fuf- 
ficient  proportion,  though  lefs  is  frequently  given,  but  on 
fuch  foils  as  are  proper  for  this  plant,  it  is  always  neceffary 
to  hive  a full  proportion  of  feed.  By  fome,  however,  a 
much  fmaller  quantity  is  made  ufe  of.  And  where  the  drill 
fyftem  is  had  recourfe  to,  a ftill  fmaller  proportion  is  ufed, 
as  from  two  to  two  and  a half,  or  three  bulhels.  In  fome 
places  five  bulhels  are  however  ufed  in  the  broad-caft  method 
of  fowing. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feafon  of  fowing  this  fort  of  grafs 
feed,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  earlier  it  can  be  put  into 
the  foil  in  the  fpring  the  better,  as  from  the  greater  moif- 
ture  of  fuch  foils  there  will  be  a greater  probability  of 
their  vegetating  ,in  a perfeft  manner.  Where  the  fowing  is 
executed  at  a late  period,  and  dry  weather  fucceeds,  Mr. 
Bannifter  thinks  that  much  of  the  feed  would  be  prevented 
from  growing,  and  the  young  plants  be  more  expofed  to 
the  deftruftion  of  the  fly ; therefore,  according  to  this 
writer,  the  fowing  of  the  faintfoin  feed  ought  never  to  be 
deferred  longer  than  the  beginning  of  March,  and  that  it 
is  ftill  better  to  complete  this  work  in  February.  Some, 
however,  fuppofe  it  may  be  deferred  to  the  middle  of  March 
without  injury. 

This  is  a fort  of  grafs  that  may  be  fown  either  alone  or 
with  any  ol  the  fpring  corn-crops,  but  with  barley  after 
turnips  is  fuppofed  the  beft  method.  It  may  likewife  be 
fown  with  buck-wheat,  where  the  land  is  fuitable,  with 
fuccefs.  And  fome  advile  its  being  fown  with  about  half 
the  quantity  of  barley  which  is  ufually  fown  for  a full 
crop,  as  it  may  lhade  and  keep  it  moift  during  the  firft 
fummer,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  injure  it,  from  the  crop 
being  lighter,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe.  Where  the 
barley  is  drilled,  the  faintfoin  may  afterwards  be  put  in, 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  in  a contrary  direftion.  If  fown 
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over  the  wheat  it  ihould  be  harrowed  in,  and  afterwards 
rolled.  In  whatever  method  it  is  fown,  as  the  feeds  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  many  other  grades,  they  ihould  be 
Covered  in  with  more  care,  and  to  a fomewhat  greater  depth. 
By  fome,  the  ploughing  the  feed  in  with  a very  thin  or 
ihallow  furrow  is  recommended.  In  moft  cafes,  efpecially 
in  all  the  more  light  forts  of  land,  in  which  this  fort  of 
crop  is  grown,  the  ufe  of  the  roller  may  be  necelfary  im- 
mediately after  the  feed  is  put  into  the  ground.  It  is  the 
practice  in  fome  diftri&s  to  fow  a final!  portion  of  clover 
feed  with  this  crop,  with  the  idea  of  increafing  the  firft 
year’s  produce ; but  as  plants  of  different  kinds  feldom 
anfwer  well  when  grown  together,  from  there  being  a con- 
tinual conteft  in  their  growth  for  an  afcendancy,  it  is  per- 
haps a better  method  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  feed, 
without  mixing  it  with  that  of  other  forts.  It  is,  however, 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Marihall,  that  fuch  a pra&ice  is  beneficial 
in  ultimately  procuring  a fine  clean  crop  of  faintfoin  upon 
the  land. 

It  is  a fort  of  crop  that  grows  in  fo  perfect  a manner  in 
the  broad-caft  method,  that  there  can  feldom  be  any  neceifity 
for  having  recourfe  to  the  drill.  It  may,  however,  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  latter  mode  with  much  fuccefs.  And  in  Nor- 
folk it  is  the  practice  with  fome  cultivators  to  have  it  drilled 
at  nine  inches  acrofs  the  barley  crops,  which  have  been  fown 
in  the  fame  way. 

And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  Lincolnihire,  where 
this  plant  is  much  grown,  the  common  allowance  of  feed  is 
five  buihels  to  an  acre,  and  that  a gentleman  fouth  of  Lin- 
coln advifes  the  fowing  or  planting  a fmall  quantity  of  tre- 
foil with  it  (about  four  pounds  on  an  acre).  The  reafon  for 
which  is,  that  in  that  expofed  country,  the  young  plants 
fuffer  more  by  the  fun  in  fummer,  than  by  the  froft  in 
winter.  Of  courfe  the  trefoil,  coming  to  perfeftion  the 
firft  year,  and  living  only  three,  will  be  a ihelter  for  the 
young  plants,  during  the  firft  year  or  two,  and  die  off 
when  the  faintfoin  wants  its  room.  This  fyftem  is  faid  to 
be  well  fupported  by  pra&ice  : but  rye-grafs  fhould  on  no 
account  be  fowed  with  it ; that  being,  when  left  for  fodder, 
a great  impoverifher  of  ground. 

It  is  likewife  added,  that  faintfoin  is  obferved  to  get  to 
perfection  in  three  years,  lafts  in  the  land  good  for  five,  and 
then  dwindles  during  four  or  five  years  more.  Its  firft  crops 
are  from  one  to  two  loads  ; in  its  fecond  ftage  from  three  to 
four  loads,  and  it  dwindles  down  again  to  one.  Laft  fum- 
mer, which  was  remarkably  dry,  did  very  well  with  this 
grafs.  And  it  has  been  lown  with  barley,  with  wheat,  and 
without  corn  in  the  fpring.  It  has  likewife  been  drilled, 
according  to  Mr.  Tull’s  directions,  in  beds,  with  treble 
rows,  and  in  equi-diftant  rows.  The  horfe-hoed  beds  were 
good,  as  far  as  they  went : the  others,  drilled  at  a foot  dif- 
tance,  gave  fo  much  room  for  weeds  to  come  up,  that  the 
fuccefs  was  very  moderate ; which  indeed  would  have  been 
the  cafe  with  the  former,  had  not  the  horfe-hoe  cleared  them. 
On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  experience  and  obfervation  of 
the  writer  reach,  he  would  never  choofe  to  drill  his  feed,  but 
to  fow  it  in  the  broad-caft  way,  on  land  very  fine,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  feed. 

And  according  to  the  author  of  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Oloucefterlhire  on  the  Cotfwold  Hills,  where  this  plant  is 
extenfively  grown,  and  where  the  calcareous  rubble,  which 
forms  the  fub-foil,  is  in  fome  places  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  the  rock  below  moftly  open  ; the  roots  have  been  traced, 
in  ftone  quarries,  to  ten,  fome  will  fay  twenty  feet.  Here 
the  faintfoin  flourilhes  luxuriantly.  But  in  other  places  the 
rock  rifes,  in  flat  horizontal  feams,  too  near  the  furface  : 
there  the  faintfoin  is  weaker,  and  goes  off  fooner.  It  is 
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faid  to  have  been  cultivated  upon  thefe  hills  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  in  the  eftablilhed  praftice, 
it  is  generally  fown  with  barley  after  turnips.  The  period 
of  fowing  it  in  this  diftriCt  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March  ; and  the  quantity  of  feed  in  proportion  to  the 
ftate  of  the  land : where  the  foil  is  foul,  a larger  allowance 
is  made  than  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  but  in  general 
from  one  bufhel  to  three  is  employed  on  the  acre.  The  ad- 
vocates for  faintfoin  fuppofe  a bulhel  is  fufficient,  pro- 
vided the  land  be  perfectly  clean.  And  that  the  plants 
by  being  thin  become  ftronger  and  more  productive  of 
herbage. 

Alfo,  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, it  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Young,  that  Mr.  Allen  at  Stanhow 
had  very  fine  faintfoin  on  a rich  loamy  fand,  on  a clay  marie 
bottom,  worth  i6j.  an  acre.  The  common  crop  was  two 
tons  per  acre.  And  that  in  1792,  Mr.  Bevan  at  Riddlef- 
worth  fowed  two  bufhels  an  acre  of  faintfoin,  and  fix 
pounds  of  clover  and  trefoil,  to  give  a crop  the  firft  year. 
But  that  in  1802  it  got  full  of  rubbilh,  did  not  anfwer, 
and  was  ploughed  up  after  four  or  five  years.  The  method 
he  intends  to  purfue  is,  it  is  faid,  to  turnip  his  land  for  two 
years,  both  fed  off  with  (heep,  and  to  lay  down  with  buck- 
wheat in  June,  fowing  four  buihels  of  faintfoin  per  acre  : 
he  did  this  fome  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  the  belt  faintfoin 
on  his  farm.  He  has  now  twenty-eight  acres  under  the 
fecond  crop  of  turnips,  to  be  thus  laid  down.  And  he  has 
fown  faintfoin  with  rye  to  good  effeCt.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Weft 
Harling,  has  alfo  done  the  fame,  and  got  fine  crops.  It  is 
further  ftated,  that  Mr.  M.  Hill  fowed  faintfoin  on  a deep 
gravel,  and  it  gave,  in  the  third  year,  one  load  and  a half 
per  acre : from  the  repeated  failure  of  feeds  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  lay  down  this  fpring  forty-eight  acres.  The  barley 
drilled  firft  at  fix  inches,  and  then  faintfoin  at  the  fame  dis- 
tance : three  buihels  an  acre,  each  looks  very  promifing. 
The  writer  adds,  that  the  earl  of  Albemarle  made  an  ex- 
periment with  this  plant.  Taking  into  his  own  hands  an 
immenfe  farm  of  4000  acres,  with  3000  Iheep,  and  wilhing 
to  provide  all  forts  of  food  as  early  as  poffible,  he  ventured 
to  fow  a field  in  extremely  bad  order,  with  faintfoin  alone  in 
June : the  foulnefs  of  the  land  fuch,  that  his  lordlhip’s 
hopes  were  not  fanguine.  This  was  in  1801,  and  the  crop 
this  year,  1802,  was  among  the  very  fineft  the  writer  had 
ever  feen,  at  leaft  two  tons  and  a half  per  acre.  The  refult 
is  remarkable,  and  will,  he  thinks,  certainly  bring  to  the 
reader’s  mind  the  hulbandry  of  fowing  faintfoin  among  couch 
in  Gloucefterlhire,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marihall,  in  his  Rural 
Economy  of  that  diftriCt.  It  is  further  remarked,  that  at 
Holkham  there  is  much  gravel,  in  fome  places  to  the  depth 
of  above  twelve  feet,  the  furface  a thin  covering  of  fand; 
no  chalk  or  marie  beneath,  at  any  known  depth.  The 
writer  was  folicitous  to  afcertain  whether  this  foil  would  do 
for  faintfoin  ; Mr.  Coke  affured  him  that  it  fucceeded  very 
well  on  it,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  county 
has  been  marled.  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Overman  and  Mr. 
Coke  drill  faintfoin  before  drilling  barley,  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  barley  is  to  be  drilled,  the 
rows  at  fix  inches  and  three  quarters,  feed  three  buihels  an 
acre,  and  perfectly  regular ; much  more  fo  than  the  gene- 
rality of  broad-caft  crops.  And  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  father  and 
grand-father  both  tried  faintfoin  upon  very  deep  and  dry 
gravels ; there  are  fome  pits  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  ; 
but  it  did  not  anfwer.  But  Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Bipuham, 
has  a very  fine  plant  three  years  old,  from  drilling  three 
buihels  of  feed  per  acre,  at  fix  inches  three-quarter  rows : 
it  is  common  to  fow  from  four  to  five.  This  field  before 
produced  little  or  nothing,  and  was  over-run  by  rabbits  and 
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game.  He  gave  a clean  fummer  fallow  for  drilled  oats,  and 
drilled  the  faintfoin  acrofs  the  oats.  And  in  the  Hertford- 
fhire  Report  on  Agriculture,  by  the  fame  writer,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  has  rarely  feen  finer  faintfoin  than  fome  fmall 
pieces  on  Mr.  Clarke’s  farm  at  Sandridgbury.  The  foil  is 
a good  flinty  loam  on  a chalk  bottom.  He,  Mr.  Clarke, 
thinks  the  price  of  corn  of  late  has  been  too  high  for  this 
grafs  to  anfwer  on  any  good  foil ; but  he  has  a neighbour, 
Mr.  Thrale,  another  tenant  of  lord  Spencer’s,  who  fows  it 
on  an  extenfive  fcale.  He  adds,  that  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hitchin,  they  fow  four  bufhels  with  oats  on  clean 
land.  It  lafts  on  white  land  ten  years,  but  on  gravel  feven 
or  eight  years ; and  produces  two  loads  an  acre  while  in 
vigour,  and  even  more,  but  one  and  a half  on  an  average. 
The  farmers  give  it  to  horfes,  and  break  it  up  with  oats, 
fowing  them  always  on  one  ploughing.  And  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick confiders  this  cultivation  as  the  beft  for  chalk  hills. 
Four  bufhels  of  faintfoin  are  fown  per  acre  with  barley, 
after  turnips.  The  grafs  lafts  ten  years,  and  produces  fome- 
times  from  a quarter  of  a load  to  two  loads  per  acre.  He 
afhes  it  every  fecond  year.  It  is  the  beft  hay  to  fell  or  ufe. 
They  rarely  cut  it  for  feed,  but  know  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
crop.  It  will  flourifh  well  on  the  fame  land  again  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years.  It  is  alfo  ftated  to  fucceed  well  at  Mun- 
den,  and  efpecially  on  a foil  of  an  adhefive  nature,  on  chalk  : 
they  fow  four  bufhels.  This  grafs  lafts  feven  or  eight  years, 
and  fometimes  longer ; and  produces  two  loads  per  acre. 
And  Mr.  Ruffel,  at  Chefhunt,  fowed  faintfoin  forty  years 
fince  on  a ftrong  gravel,  and  it  anfwered  well ; and  there 
are  Hill  fome  plants  remaining.  Mr.  Calvert,  at  Albury, 
alfo  knows  fome  plants  that  are  fifty  years  old. 

Sifter-culture. — It  is  found  that  in  the  after-management 
of  this  fort  of  grafs  much  attention  is  necefl'ary,  as  upon 
its  being  properly  performed  the  fuccefs  of  the  crops  in  a 
great  meafure  depends.  Two  praftices,  have  been  princi- 
pally advifed  in  its  culture  which  are  diametrically  oppofite 
to  each  other;  the  firft  of  which  is  that  of  its  being  con- 
ftantly  cut  for  hay  in  the  firft  year  of  its  growth,  and  which 
is  fupported  by  a great  number  of  the  moft  experienced  cul- 
tivators ; while  others  contend  that  it  is  a much  more  bene- 
ficial method  neither  to  have  it  cut  nor  paftured  in  the  autumn 
of  the  firft  feafon.  On  which  the  author  of  a late  practical 
work  fuggefts,  that  it  is  probable  both  practices  may  be 
proper  under  different  circumftances,  as  in  the  richer  forts  of 
foils,  where  this  plant  moitly  affords  a tolerable  crop  when 
fown  alone  the  firft  year,  it  may  be  mown  with  propriety, 
and  without  much  injury  done  to  the  plants;  but  in  thofe  of 
the  thinner  and  more  poor  kinds,  where  the  crops  are  in 
general  the  firft  feafon  but  thin  on  the  ground,  and  light,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  let  them  remain  without  being  cut 
or  fed  down  by  ftock,  as  in  this  way  it  may  fpread  more,  and 
form  a better  and  more  clofe  fward  in  the  following  year. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  feed,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  will  pro- 
bably be  worth  five  pounds  the  acre,  while  the  ftraw  is  good 
horfe-fodder,  and  the  plants  not  at  all  injured  at  the  time. 
By  the  plants  in  this  cafe  being  fuffered  to  feed,  befides  the 
advantage  juft  mentioned,  they  will  have  acquired  a vigour 
of  growth,  and  the  fucceeding  crop  be  greatly  increafed  from 
the  Ihedding  of  the  feeds.  But  in  all  cafes  in  the  fucceed- 
ing fummers  a crop  of  hay  may  be  taken*  and  the  after- 
grafs  be  fed  down  with  any  forts  of  ftock  but  fheep,  till  to- 
wards December,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  eat  it  in 
too  clofe  a manner,  as  where  that  is  the  cafe,  from  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  roots,  they  may  be  in  danger  of  injuring  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  In  the  following  autumns  there  will 
however  be  lefs  rifle  in  this  refpeft,  and  Iheep  as  well  as 
cattle  ftock  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  turned  in  and  kept  upon 


the  paftures  till  they  are  well  eaten  down,  being  always 
careful  to  fhut  them  up  as  early  as  poffible  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kent.  And  it  is 
further  fuppofed  that  as  this  fort  of  herbage  is  confidered 
to  be  improved  in  its  tafte  by  being  niprped  by  the  froft,  it 
may  be  a proper  pra&ice  not  to  turn  upon  thefe  lays  too 
early  in  the  autumnal  feafon.  With  this  intention  it  may 
be  advifeable  to  defer  it  till  the  latter  end  of  September, 
when  this  fort  of  rouen  or  after-grafs  will  be  found  to  have 
much  effeft  in  promoting  the  flow  of  milk  in  cows,  as  well 
as  in  forwarding  the  condition  of  fattening-beafts ; great 
ftore  of  feed  being  ftill  left  for  Iheep.  But  with  this  fort 
of  ftock  they  fliould  not  be  too  clofely  fed  down,  or  the 
Iheep  remain  too  long  upon  them,  as  much  injury  may  be 
fuftained  by  it.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  all  forts  of 
cattle  ftock  lhould  be  removed  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  thefe  rouens,  as  much  harm  might  be  done  by  their 
continuing  longer.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  cultivators  of 
this  plant,  that  the  application  of  manure  upon  faintfoin  lays 
is  of  very  great  utility  when  put  upon  them  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fecond  autumn,  after  they  have  been  laid  down. 
And  that  for  this  purpofe  peat-afhes  are  the  beft  material 
that  can  be  made  ufe  of  where  they  can  be  procured  in  a 
fufficient  quantity.  And  other  forts  of  afhes  are‘likewife 
found  beneficial  where  thefe  cannot  be  had.  They  fhould 
be  applied  fo  as  to  form  a thin,  even,  regular  drefiing  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  crop.  In  this  view  foot  has  alfo 
been  found  of  great  utility  when  fpread  evenly  over  fuch 
lays  about  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  proportion  of 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  bufhels  to  the  ftatute  acre.  And 
malt-dult  has  been  employed  in  the  fame  way  with  great 
fuccefs  and  advantage,  as  fhevvn  by  Mr.  Bannifter  in  his 
Synopfis  of  Hufbandry.  And  it  is  fuppofed,  that  where 
thofe  forts  of  top-dreflings  can  be  applied  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  faintfoin  crops,  when  well  eftablifhed  in  the 
foils,  may  be  preferved  in  a ftate  of  vigorous  growth  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  the  land  be  confiderably 
improved  by  the  roots  ftriking  fo  deeply  into  it.  The  faint- 
foin plant  ufually  attains  its  perfect  growth,  about  the  third 
year  of  its  growth,  and  begins  to  decline  towards  the  eighth 
or  tenth  if  not  well  affifted  by  manure  in  the  manner  which 
has  juft  been  ftated.  Some,  however,  fuppofe  peat-afhes 
to  be  hurtful  in  wearing  out  the  faintfoin,  as  feen  below. 

In  moft  parts  of  Oxfordfhire  it  is  top-dreffed,  or  manured 
every  year  with  peat  or  coal-afhes,  in  the  proportion  of  fix- 
teen  or  twenty  bufhels  of  the  former,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
of  the  latter,  to  the  acre.  The  benefit  of  this  is  faid  to  be 
very  great  in  the  increafe  of  the  produce,  which  materially 
depends  upon  it,  as  it  is  often  but  little  without  it.  The 
great  fuperiority  gained  in  this  way  has  been  long  known, 
and  is  now  generally  underftood  by  farmers.  The  fame  field 
which,  with  thefe  afhes,  will  frequently  give  two  waggon 
loads  of  this  hay  on  the  acre,  without  them  may  not  yield 
half  a load  on  the  fame  extent.  However,  about  the  Hey- 
fords,  and  other  neighbouring  places  in  the  fame  diftrift, 
where  the  common  proportion  of  this  grafs  is  about  thirty 
acres  on  a farm  of  four  hundred,  they  da  not  fow  any  afhes 
on  the  faintfoin,  yet  their  average  crop  of  this  hay  is  not 
lefs  than  thirty  hundred  weight. 

In  Effex  and  Suffex  they  likewife  apply  top-drefiings  of 
thefe  kinds  on  the  faintfoin,  laying  fometimes,  in  the  former, 
to  the  extent  of  from  fixty  to  eighty  bufhels  or  more  of 
coal-afhes  on  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  fixpence  the  bufhel, 
carriage  included,  or  thirty  fhillings  the  waggon  load,  con- 
taining a hundred. 

Some  contend  that  faintfoin  fhould  never  be  fed,  or  at 
moft,  that  after  having  been  mown,  it  fhould  not  be  fed 
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until  after  Michaelmas,  when  it  will  afford  great  plenty  of 
grafs  until  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year,  being  then 
laid  by  for  the  fcythe,  but  never  eaten  clofe,  particularly  by 
fheep,  on  the  above  account.  In  the  above  diftritl  of  Ox- 
fordlhire,  it  is,  for  the  moil  part,  mown  every  year,  the 
after-crop  being  commonly  fed  with  lambs,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  Odlober.  Care  is,  however,  generally  taken  not  to 
feed  too  hard  with  this  fort  of  ilock  in  the  autumn,  for  fear 
of  injury;  but  it  is  ufual  for  it  to  be  depaftured  with  fuch 
Hock  for  one  year,  at  lead  before  the  leys  are  broken  up. 
Eating  the  whole  growth  of  this  crop  by  iheep,  and  not 
turning  in  to  it  until  it  is  advanced,  has  been  found  not  to 
injure  the  plants.  It  has  been  a pretty  general  opinion  that 
cutting  or  mowing  this  grafs  while  young  is  injurious,  as  it 
is  liable  to  bleed,  but  here  the  contrary  has  been  found  by 
fome,  as  in  mowing  it  very  early  or  young  for  foiling  horfes 
or  oxen,  not  the  lead  injury  has  been  fuffained.  And  the 
feeding  of  faintfoin  with  Iheep  for  a year  previous  to  break- 
ing it  up,  has  alfo  been  found  very  advantageous  in  increafing 
the  alhes,  by  thickening  the  turf  or  fward  which  is  to  be 
pared  for  burning. 

In  this  diftridl  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  neither  the 
produce  nor  the  duration  of  this  grafs  is  fo  great  as  it  was 
formerly  ; which  is  moftly  attributed  to  its  repetition  on  the 
fame  land ; it  once  lafted,  it  is  faid,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ; now  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  not  longer  than  eight.  On  the  hills,  in  fome  parts 
it  continues  nine  years,  and  in  the  lower  lands  ten.  Where 
the  land  is  fpringy  it  foon  goes,  but  on  true  ftone-braihes  it 
will  laft  longer  than  even  twelve  years.  On  new  ground,  in 
fome  cafes,  it  is  found  to  hold  out  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  : when  after  being  fown  twice  or  three  times,  it  only 
lafts  feven  or  eight. 

But  in  refpedl  to  the  amount  of  crops  of  this  kind,  or 
the  quantity  of  produce  which  is  afforded,  it  muff,  of  courfe, 
be  liable  to  much  variation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  the  care  that  has  been  bellowed  in  the  preparation 
and  after-management ; but  on  a medium  of  foils  and  culti- 
vation it  may  probably  be  eftimated  at  from  about  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  the  acre.  And  on  the  poorer  and  thinner 
llapled  forts  of  land  it  will  perhaps  feldom  afford  lefs  than 
from  a ton  to  a ton  and  a half  on  the  acre.  And  in  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  the  cutting  thofe  forts  of  crops  it  is  pro- 
bable that  on  the  thinner  forts  of  foils  it  can  feldom  be  done 
more  than  once,  but  on  thofe  of  the  deeper  forts  two  crops 
may  fometimes  be  taken,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  thofe  of 
the  clover  kind,  but  care  is  always  neceffary  in  thefe  cafes, 
that  the  future  growth  of  the  plants  is  not  injured  by  this 
means.  In  Oxfordlhire  two  large  loads  on  the  acre  are 
common. 

And  in  refpeft  to  the  application  or  ufe  of  this  fort  of 
crop,  it  is  various  according  to  circumilances.  In  its  green 
fucculent  Hate,  it  is  highly  ufeful  for  all  forts  of  live-Hock, 
though  fome  conceive  that  when  given  to  milch  cows  the 
milk  is  not  fo  well  flavoured  as  when  feeding  on  the  natural 
graffes.  It  is  found  that  when  made  into  hay  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely hearty  and  nutritious  fodder  for  working-horfes  and 
other  forts  of  domeftic  animals.  In  fome  cafes  it  is  alfo  a 
profitable  application  of  this  fort  of  grafs  to  mow  it  while 
in  its  green  Hate,  before  it  comes  into  flower,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  foiling  horfes  and  other  forts  of  cattle  in  the  flails, 
in  the  manner  that  is  pradlifed  with  clover,  lucern,  and 
fome  other  fucculent  green  crops.  But  the  moft  general  ap- 
plication of  it  is  in  hay,  which  it  affords  of  the  belt  and  moll 
nutritious  quality,  both  for  horfes  and  other  forts  of  cattle 
flock. 

The  hay  of  this  grafs  in  Oxfordlhire  is  chiefly  eaten  by 


Iheep  and  cart-horfes ; by  the  former,  while  at  turnips,  i* 
which  way  it  is  fuperior  to  any  other  fort  of  food,  but  greatly 
valuable  for  every  ufe.  The  after-grafs  is  fometimes  con- 
fumed  by  cows,  but  more  frequently  by  Iheep,  efpeclally 
lambs,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  food,  as  it  never  fcours 
them.  Where  it  is  eaten  by  cows  before  it  has  been  affedted 
by  froft,  it  is  fuppofed  in  fome  places  to  render  the  cream 
bad.  The  hay,  which  is  of  the  bell  kind,  is  alfo  occa- 
fionally  employed  in  fattening  oxen  that  have  been  wrought, 
as  well  as  others,  which  are  wholly  completed  on  it  after 
they  are  taken  into  the  Halls,  and  with  which  they  do  per- 
fectly well.  This  grafs  is  confidered  by  fome  as  giving 
better  hay  the  firlt  year  of  its  growth  than  any  afterwards. 
The  hay  is  of  fuch  value  that  it  pays  well  for  other  pur- 
pofes  as  well  as  fheep. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  D.  Hamel,  that  this'  fort 
of  crop  may  be  mowed  before  it  is  in  bloom,  for  it  is  then 
admirable  food  for  horned  cattle  ; and  when  cut  thus  early 
it  yields  afecond  crop,  which  makes  ample  amends  for  what 
was  loft  by  not  letting  the  firft  come  to  its  full  worth.  This 
early  cutting  is  likewife  attended  with  another  benefit, 
which  is,  that  it  purges  the  cattle,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fummer,  and  thereby  frees  them  from  diforders  occafioned 
by  the  winter’s  cold  or  dry  food.  But  that  if  the  weather 
be  rainy,  it  may  be  left  Handing  till  it  is  in  bloom  ; when 
it  Hill  is  excellent  fodder  for  cows.  But  care  mull  be  taken 
in  making  it  into  hay  that  the  flowers  do  not  drop  off,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  ; for  cattle  are  fo  very  fond  of  thefe 
flowers  that  they  often  induce  them  to  eat  the  reft  of  the 
plant.  And  that  if  the  rain  continue,  the  faintfoin  may  be 
left  Handing  till  fome  of  its  feeds  are  formed,  and  the  crop 
will  then  be  the  more  plentiful ; not  only  becaufe  it  will  have 
attained  its  full  growth,  but  likewife  becaufe  its  leaves,  being 
more  fubftantial,  diminifh  lefs  in  drying.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
then  quite  fo  fweet  as  before ; but  horfes  eat  it  readily,  be- 
caufe they  love  to  feel  between  their  teeth  the  feeds,  which 
now  begin  to  be  formed.  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Tull  fays  this 
fodder  is  fo  excellent  that  horfes  need  no  oats  when  they  are 
fed  with  it.  He  affirms  that  he  kept  a team  of  horfes  with 
it  a whole  year  in  good  plight,  without  giving  them  any  oats, 
though  they  were  worked  hard  all  the  time.  He  Hates  that 
he  fattened  fheep  with  it  in  lefs  time  than  others  which  were 
fed  with  corn.  But  that  the  hay  of  this  plant  can  never  be 
fo  good  as  when  it  is  cultivated  with  the  horfe-hoe  ; for  in 
the  common  hufbandry  it  bloffoms  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  out 
of  the  ground.  And  if  the  feafon  continues  Hill  rainy,  it 
may  be  more  advifeable  to  let  the  faintfoin  remain  Handing 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  having  it  rot  upon  the  ground  ; 
for  then  the  feed  will  ripen,  and  nearly  make  up  for  the  lofs 
of  the  fodder,  not  only  becaufe  it  will  fetch  a good  price, 
but  alfo  becaufe  two  bufhels  of  it  will  go  as  far  in  feeding  of 
horfes  as  three  bufhels  of  oats  ; and  cattle  in  general,  as  well 
as  poultry,  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  And  it  is  further 
Hated  that  the  firft  of  thefe  forts  of  faintfoin-hay,  cut  be- 
fore the  bloom,  is  Mr.  Tull’s  virgin-hay,  which  is  the  beft 
beyond  comparifon,  and  has  not  its  equal,  except  lucern. 
He  gives  the  next  place  to  the  fecond  fort,  cut  whilfl  in 
bloom,  and  fays  that  an  acre  of  land,  well  cultivated,  may 
yield  three  tons  of  this  bloffomed-hay ; and  he  efteems  the 
third  fort,  which  he  calls  the  full  grown,  many  degrees  in- 
ferior to  either  of  the  former,  though  it  yields  a greater 
crop,  becaufe  it  has  grown  to  its  full  bulk,  and  fhrinks  but 
little  in  drying.  It  is  fuppofed  that  even  the  faintfoin  that 
has  yielded  its  feed  may  be  cut  down  and  dried ; and  when 
other  fodder  is  fcarce,  it  will  be  better  food  for  horfes  and 
large  cattle,  than  the  coarfe  hay  of  flowed  meadows,  or  any 
kind  of  ftraw.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  bringing  it  into 
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the  Hate  or  condition  of  hay,  it  differs  but  little  from  that 
employed  for  clover  and  other  fimilar  crops.  It  is  cut  im- 
mediately on  its  coming  into  full  bloffom,  and  as  it  remains 
but  a Ihort  time  in  this  date,  as  much  expedition  as  poffible 
fhould  be  employed  both  in  mowing  and  making  the  produce 
into  hay.  It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of 
Hulbandry,  who  refides  in  a didrift  where  the  culture  of  this 
fort  of  grafs  is  frequent,  that  of  all  other  grades,  it  requires 
the  lead  pains  in  making  ; when  the  feafon  is  favourable,  the 
hay -makers  may  follow  the  fcythe,  and  having  turned  over 
the  fwaths,  throw  them  into  wind-rows  the  fucceeding  day 
after  the  grafs  is  mown,  when  it  may  be  immediately  formed 
into  cocks,  and  the  whole  crop  be  fit  for  carting  in  a week 
after  it  is  mown  ; and  though  it  may  appear  very  green,  and 
the  dack,  when  made,  take  on  or  acquire  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  heat,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  providing 
the  weather  has  been  fair  during  the  hay-making  ; as  it  is  fo 
far  from  taking  harm  by  heating  in  the  dack,  that  the  con- 
trary date  is  the  mod  to  be  feared  ; and  for  this  reafon  great 
care  is  necedary  not  to  fuffer  the  fodder  to  continue  long 
either  in  the  fwath  or  in  grafs-cocks,  led  the  fun  and  wind 
Ihould  dry  it  up  too  fad,  and  by  exhaling  its  juices  prevent 
the  heating  in  the  dack,  and  thereby  render  it  of  little  value. 
In  order  to  preferve  its  fucculence,  in  iome  places  they  put 
a number  of  thefe  grafs-cocks  together,  fo  as  to  form  large 
cocks  of  a fize  to  contain  a load  in  each,  and  finifii  the 
dacks  out  of  the  cocks.  And  it  is  likewife  a practice  with 
many  farmers,  where  the  crop  is  dight,  to  turn  the  fwaths, 
and  then  run  them  into  cocks  with  a three-pronged  barley 
fork,  following  with  a wooden  dew-rake,  the  head  of  which 
is  of  fufficient  width  to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  three 
or  four  fwaths,  in  this  manner  proceeding  with  the  utmod 
difpatch,  faving  a deal  of  labour  and  expence  in  the  bufinefs. 

Seeding  the  Crop. — Where  this  fort  of  crop  is  let  Hand  for 
feed,  it  fhould  remain  on  the  land  till  the  hulks  become  of  a 
fomewhat  brownilh  colour,  and  the  feeds  are  perfectly  plump 
and  firm,  as  by  thefe  means  they  will  not  only  be  better  in 
their  quality,  but  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  injured  in  the 
field  from  the  very  ffiort  time  that  it  will  be  necedary  for 
them  to  remain,  and  alfo  lefs  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
heating  when  laid  up  for  future  ufe. 

It  has  been  aderted  that  it  requires  fome  experience  to 
know  of  what  degree  of  ripenefs  is  the  bed  to  cut  the  feeded 
faintfoin  ; becaufe  all  its  feeds  do  not  ripen  at  the  fame  time. 
Some  ears  blodom  before  others  ; every  car  begins  bloffom- 
ing  at  its  lower  part,  and  continues  to  blow  gradually  up- 
wards for  many  days  ; fo  that  before  the  dower  is  gone  off 
at  the  top,  the  feeds  are  almolt  filled  at  the  bottom.  By 
this  means,  if  the  cutting  be  deferred  till  the  top  feeds  are 
quite  ripe,  the  lower,  which  are  the  bed,  would  died  and 
be  lod.  The  bed  time,  therefore,  to  cut  it,  is  when  the 
greated  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  fird  blown  ripe, 
and  the  lad  blown  beginning  to  be  full.  The  unripe 
feeds  will  ripen  after  cutting,  and  be,  in  all  refpefts,  as 
good  as  thofe  that  were  ripe  before.  Some,  for  want  of 
obferving  this,  have  differed  their  faintfoin  feed  to  dand 
till  all  of  it  has  died,  and  been  lod  in  cutting.  Saintfoin 
fhould  never  be  cut  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  the  fun 
fhines  out ; for  then  much,  even  of  the  unripe  feed,  will 
fhed  in  mowing.  The  right  time  for  this  work  is  the  morn- 
ing, or  the  evening,  when  the  dew  has  rendered  the  plants 
fupple.  When  the  weather  is  fine  and  clear,  the  faintfoin 
will  foon  dry  diffidently  in  the  fwaths,  without  turning 
them  ; but  if  any  rain  has  fallen,  and  there  is  a necefiity  for 
turning  them,  it  fhould  be  done  very  gently,  while  they  are 
moid,  and  not  two  fwaths  together,  as  in  the  other  hay 
made  of  faintfoin  before  it  has  feeded.  If  the  fwaths  are 


turned  with  the  handle  of  the  rake,  it  is  bed  to  raife  up  the 
ear-fides  fird,  and  let  the  dub-fide  red  on  the  ground  in 
turning,  but  if  it  is  done  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  let  the 
dub-fide  be  lifted  up,  and  the  ears  reded  on  the  earth.  If 
it  be  cocked  at  all,  the  fooner  it  be  done  the  better  ; becaufe 
if  the  fwaths  are  dry,  much  of  the  feed  will  be  lod  in  fe- 
parating  them  ; the  ears  being  entangled  together.  When 
moid,  the  feed  dicks  fad  in  the  ear,  but  when  dry,  they 
drop  out  with  the  lead  touch  or  fhaking.  It  is,  however, 
the  bed  practice,  as  foon  as  the  proper  degree  of  maturity 
has  been  attained  by  the  crop,  that  it  diould  be  mown  in  as 
fhort  a time  as  can  poffibly  be  made  convenient,  and  remain 
expofed  in  the  fwath  until  the  upper  furface  is  fully  dried, 
when  it  mud  be  wholly  turned  over,  but  in  a very  careful 
manner,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  feeds  from  diedding  and  being 
lod,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  admit  of. 
When  this  fide  has  been  rendered  perfectly  dry  and  crifp  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  other,  the  crop  diould  either  be  threffied 
out  upon  cloths  in  the  field  where  it  is  grown,  or  laid  up  in 
dacks  to  be  afterwards  performed  when  the  farmer  has  more 
leifnre  and  convenience  for  the  work. 

But  the  work  of  threfhing  out  the  feeds,  in  this  kind  of 
crop,  is  much  lefs  troublefome  and  expenfive  than  in  that  of 
the  clover  kind.  In  cafes  where  threlhing-machines  are  in 
ufe,  the  bufinefs  may  be  executed  with  great  cafe  and  faci- 
lity in  that  mode.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved  by  a 
late  writer,  that  when  the  feafon  is  favourable,  the  praftice 
of  threfhing  it  out  in  the  fird  way  is  probably  the  mod  bene- 
ficial, as  the  dems  or  haulm  may  be  laid  up  for  the  purpofe 
of  fodder  in  the  dack. 

As  the  threfhing  in  the  field  cannot  be  done  but  in  very 
fine  weather,  and  while  the  fun  fhines  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  bed  manner  of  performing  it  is  to  have  a large 
fheet  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  for  two  men  to  threffi  on 
with  their  fails ; while  two  others  bring  them  freffi  fupplies 
in  a fmaller  fheet,  and  two  more  clear  away  the  hay  that  has 
been  threffied.  The  feed  is  emptied  out  of  the  larger  fheet, 
and  riddled  through  a large  fieve  ; after  which  it  is  put  into 
facks,  and  carried  into  the  barn  to  be  winnowed.  Care 
diould  be  taken  not  to  let  the  hay  get  wet,  as  in  that  cafe 
it  would  be  fpoiled.  It  is  a very  important,  but  difficult, 
matter,  to  keep  the  feed,  that  has  been  threffied  in  the  field, 
without  becoming  wet.  If  it  be  winnowed  immediately, 
and  only  a little  laid  amidd  a great  heap,  or  put  into  a fack, 
it  will  heat  and  ferment  to  fuch  a degree,  in  a few  days, 
that  the  greated  part  of  it  will  lofe  its  vegetative  quality. 
During  that  fermentation,  it  will  be  very  hot,  and  fmell 
four.  Spreading  it  upon  a barn-door,  though  but  leven  or 
eight  inches  thick,  will  anfwer  no  end,  unlefs  it  be  fre- 
quently and  regularly  turned,  until  the  heating  is  over  : but 
even  this  will  not  make  its  colour  keep  fo  bright  as  that 
which  is  well  houfed,  well  dried,  and  threfiied  in  the  winter. 
This  lafi,  laid  up  and  urithreffied,  wiil  keep  wfithout  any 
danger  of  fpoiling,  becaufe  it  does  not  lie  clofe  enough  to 
heat.  The  bed  way  to  preferve  the  feed  threffied  in  the 
field  is  to  lay  a layer  of  draw  upon  a barn-door,  and  upon 
that  a thin  layer  of  feed,  and  fo  on  alternately.  By  this 
means  the  feed,  mixing  with  the  draw,  will  be  kept  wrell, 
and  come  out  in  the  fpring  with  as  green  a colour  as  when 
it  wras  put  in. 

In  refpeft  to  the  produce  in  feed,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufualiy 
from  about  four  to  five  coombs  in  fome  didrifts ; but  in 
others  it  wdll  probably  be  much  lefs,  efpecially  on  the  dial- 
lower  forts  of  faintfoin  foils.  But  this  mud  obvioufiy  be 
liable  to  great  variation  from  feafon,  &c.  Seeding  crops 
of  this  fort  is  condantly  found  to  improve  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  fafts  that  have  been 
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given  above,  but  that  this  is  a crop  of  vaft  utility  and  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  not  only  in  providing  an  abundant  fupply  of 
good  fodder  for  the  fupport  of  different  forts  of  live-ftock, 
but  of  good  feed  for  the  latter  part  of  the  autumnal  feafon, 
in  thofe  foils  that  are  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation  and 
growth ; as  it  has  been  feen  to  be  capable  of  affording  a 
very  large  produce  even  on  thofe  thin  poor  forts  of  land, 
that,  under  other  circumftances,  yield  only  a very  fcanty 
produce  either  of  herbage  or  hay.  And  in  fuch  as  are  of 
the  better  and  more  fertile  kinds,  the  quantity  of  crop  is 
inconceivably  abundant.  On  thefe  grounds  it  has  been 
fuggefted,  by  a praftical  writer,  that  its  culture  fhould  be 
extended  to  all  thofe  extenfive  trafts  of  land,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  afford  little  or  nothing  under 
other  fyflems  of  husbandry  or  modes  of  cropping,  and 
which  are  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  clover.  This  is 
particularly  defirable,  as  it  is  an  artificial  grafs  that  fucceeds 
well  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  fowing,  without  the  trouble 
or  expence  of  either  the  drill  or  the  hoe.  And,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  faid  above,  Mr.  Young,  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  his  Eaftern  Tour,  obferves  that  it  feems  extremely 
probable,  from  different  trials  that  have  been  made  with 
this  plant,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  fo  confined  in  refpeft 
to  foil  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  ; though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  it  anfwers  beft  on  thofe  of  the  cal- 
careous, dry,  loamy  kinds.  But  on  fuch  as  have  had  occa- 
fionally  applications  of  lime,  it  has  been  known  to  fucceed 
in  a perfect  manner,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  the  Southern  Counties.  The  moft  de- 
trimental and  unfavourable  forts  of  lands,  for  the  culture 
and  growth  of  this  kind  of  grafs,  are  all  thofe  where  there 
is  much  retention  of  moifture,  or  where  it  remains  upon 
them  in  a ftagnant  wet  or  fpongy  ttate.  In  order  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  this  plant,  a ttate  of  confiderable  drynefs 
is  effentially  neceffary  in  the  foil. 

The  moft  material  inconvenience  to  which  this  kind  of 
crop  is  expofed  is  from  the  rifing  of  coarfe  graffes  and 
weeds  of  different  kinds ; becaufe  thefe,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  limit  the  duration  of  the  plants,  and  not  that  of  their 
age.  The  advantage  of  a proper  and  clean  preparation  of 
the  land,  previous  to  its  being  fown,  is,  therefore,  fuffi- 
ciently  evident.  Where,  notwithftanding  every  precaution, 
fuch  graffes  come  up,  fo  as  to  injure  the  faintfoin  plants, 
Mr.  Young  fays  that  harrowing  has  been  had  recourfe  to 
with  a degree  of  fuccefs,  when  performed  to  fuch  an  extent 
as  to  leave  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  nearly  the  ttate  as  if 
it  had  been  ploughed.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  culti- 
vators of  this  valuable  plant  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  that 
where  the  crop  takes,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  the  farmer  ; 
yielding  him,  for  many  years,  plenty  of  excellent  fodder, 
upon  land  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps,  fcarcely  yielded 
him  any  profit  at  all : and  befides,  when  it  begins  to  fail, 
if  proper  care  be  taken,  the  land,  when  broken  up,  will  be 
found  greatly  refrefhed,  and  in  a better  condition  to  bear 
tillage,  and  a fucceffion  of  other  crops.  It  is  the  practice 
with  the  farmers  here,  when  they  intend  breaking  up  a 
faintfoin  lay,  to  feed  it  the  laft  three  or  four  years.  Mow- 
ing it  at  this  time,  they  think,  hurts  and  exhaufts  the  land 
too  much. 

In  the  praftice  of  the  Oxfordlhire  farmers,  two  methods 
are  had  recourfe  to,  in  breaking  up  old  faintfoin  lays  : the 
one  that  of  common  ploughing,  the  other  that  of  paring 
and  burning  ; the  convi&ion  of  the  propriety  of  the  latter, 
when  properly  performed,  being  very  general.  In  fome 
cafes,  they  firft  rice  baulk  it,  and  then  give  a clean  earth 
for  turnips ; but  in  others,  the  turnips  immediately  follow 
the  burning.  The  great  objeft  is  that  of  getting  the  land 


into  a clean  firm  condition,  before  it  is  fown  with  corn, 
which  cannot  be  done  fo  well  by  any  other  means  as  that  of 
turnips  ; and  this  is  found  the  beft  mode  of  getting  them. 
Much  effeft  is  produced  by  treading  with  fheep  in  eating 
them  off.  The  ufual  objections  to  the  practice  have  no 
weight,  except  in  fo  far  as  it  may  be  repeated  too  often  ; as 
it  has  been  purfued  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but 
with  much  advantage,  on  the  lighteft  and  thinneft  foils  of 
the  ftone-brafh  kind  for  a vaft  length  of  time.  It  is  alfo 
very  powerful  in  preventing  mifchief  from  the  grub  and 
wire-worm,  by  deftroying  them.  In  breaking  up  merely 
by  the  plough,  there  is  often  much  danger  from  the  worm ; 
but  this  is  thought  to  be  much  guarded  againft  by  fheep 
treading,  or  penning  them  on  the  crops  and  the  land  before 
they  are  put  in,  as  well  as  by  heavy  rolling.  Thefe  lays 
are  moftly  broken  up  for  oats  in  the  firft  place,  after  which 
turnips,  then  barley,  afterwards  peafe,  vetches,  clover,  or 
trefoil ; to  which  fucceed  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and  then 
faintfoin  again.  Some  think  that  the  land  fhould  not  be 
fown  again  with  this  grafs  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  once  only  in  t wenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Others  do  not,  however,  give  credit  to  the  notion,  which 
has  fpread  in  fome  places,  that  land,  which  has  been  under 
this  crop,  mult  not  be  fown  with  it  again  for  many  years, 
adducing  fads  in  proof  of  the  contrary. 

In  Norfolk,  in  1784,  Mr.  Coke  had  400  acres,  an  ex- 
tent to  which  he  carried  this  excellent  grafs,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  feed  off  all  his  turnips  by  the  end  of  March  ; avoid- 
ing thereby  the  common  evil  of  permitting  them  to  run  up 
to  bloffom,  for  fupporting  the  flock  in  April,  by  which  the 
fucceeding  barley  is  always  materially  damaged ; he  found 
the  objeit  well  anfwered.  The  hay  was  given  in  well  con- 
trived racks  on  wheels,  in  which  both  the  hay  and  the 
Iheep’s  head,  while  feeding,  are  under  cover  from  rain.  A 
fpace  fown  with  winter  tares  received  the  Iheep  in  May,  if 
the  layers  were  not  ready  for  them.  The  fame  excellent 
cultivator  then  made  an  experiment  on  thjs  grafs : ten  acres 
were  fown  with  an  addition  of  white  clover,  ten  with  tre- 
foil, ten  with  red  clover,  and  ten  with  faintfoin  only.  The 
refult  was,  that  the  white  clover  divifion  turned  out  the 
beft,  the  faintfoin  alone  the  next  beft,  then  trefoil,  and  the 
red  clover  much  the  wortt.  But  fome  years  after  that 
period,  he  tried  ray-grafs,  and  approved  of  it  much  better 
than  any  other  plant  for  this  purpofe  ; obferving  that  it  kept 
down  the  blubber-grafs,  fo  apt  to  come  up  with  faintfoin  : 
but  from  the  time  of  the  drill  hufbandry  being  adopted,  he 
has  left  off  all  additions ; the  regularity  of  the  crop  being 
fo  great,  that  all  fpaces  are  filled,  and  the  cleannefs  of  the 
land  being  trutted  to  againft  the  blubber.  And  fir  M. 
Folkes  has  given  much  attention  to  faintfoin,  but  not  with 
fuccefs : he  has  prepared  for  it  by  two  crops  of  turnips  in 
fucceffion,  both  fed  on  the  land  by  fheep ; yet  twitch  and 
blubber-grafs  over-ran  the  crop  in  a few  years,  and  fome  in 
that  cafe  has  been  fpoiled  in  three  or  four.  He  has  been 
careful  not  to  feed  it  with  fheep,  and  he  has  harrowed  it 
the  third  year  feverely  crofs  and  crofs,  and  from  corner  to 
corner,  yet  without  deftroying  the  blubber.  By  reafon  of 
this  circumftance,  the  culture  does  not  flourifh  at  all : when 
broken  up,  it  is  fallowed  for  wheat,  and  the  crop  generally 
good.  Alfo  Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  has  broken  up 
faintfoin  layers,  and  fuffered  much  Ioffes  by  the  red-worm, 
that  he  was  fearful  of  fowing  corn  upon  the  laft  field  he 
ploughed.  He  therefore  ploughed  it  before  winter,  and 
fummer-fallowed  it  without  manure.  After  this  he  fowed 
barley,  which  crop  the-  writer  viewed,  and  found  very  fine, 
not  having  fuffered  the  leaft  attack.  He  remarked  that  the 
ploughing  before  winter  probably  contributed  to  the  de- 
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ftru&ion  of  the  worm,  as  well  as  the  fummer  tillage.  Mr. 
Overman  broke  up  another  field  by  thorough  fallowing  for 
turnips,  the  crop  very  good  ; he  then  fowed  peafe,  the  crop 
middling  ; turnips  again,  bad  ; then  barley,  which  was  very 
much  eaten  by  the  red-worm  ; this  followed  by  winter  tares, 
now  (1802)  on  the  ground,  and  a bad  crop.  Mr.  Coke 
of  Holkham  pared  and  burnt  a faintfoin  lay,  intending  tur- 
nips ; but  changing  his  mind,  fowed  wheat,  and  the  red- 
worm  eat  half  of  it.  This  (hews  that  this  operation  is  not 
in  all  cafes  effective  againd  that  dedru&ive  animal.  Mr. 
Riditon  of  Thornham  broke  up  a faintfoin  lay  eleven  years 
old,  by  a baftard  fummer-fallow  for  oats : the  wire-worm 
ate  up  the  crop.  He  then  laid  on  ten  loads  an  acre  of 
dung,  and  fowed  turnips,  which  came  to  nothing  (eaten 
alfo,  the  writer  fuppofes,  by  the  worm) ; then  barley,  and 
got  fifteen  coombs  an  acre  ; then  peafe,  ten  coombs  an  acre  ; 
and  this  year  (1802),  a great  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field at  Harpley -broke  up  a faintfoin  lay  in  1802,  by  one 
ploughing,  and  got  a fine  tilth  for  wheat  by  much  fcari- 

f>'in£- 

And  in  Hertfordlhire,  Mr.  Doo  at  Bygrave  finds  faint- 
foin advantageous  to  mow  for  five  or  fix  years  ; he  then 
feeds  it  with  (heep  three,  four,  or  five  years,  till  it  has  got 
a good  turf  for  paring  and  burning.  Alfo  Mr.  Parker 
broke  up  a field  of  this  grafs  by  a fummer-fallow,  and  fowed 
wheat,  which  the  red-worm  ate  up  ; he  then  fallowed  the 
land  again,  and  fowed  it  with  turnips : and  he  broke  up 
another  field  for  Swedilh  turnips,  and  had  a fine  crop,  after 
which  he  fowed  oats.  It  is  (fated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dove,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  break  it  up 
after  fix  or  feven  years,  as  the  land  will  then  give  better 
crops  than  after  the  mofs  has  impoverifhed  it,  as  he  has 
known  fome  left  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  land  will  yield  it 
again,  he  thinks,  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  (hould  be 
manured  every  feeond  year  with  40  bufhels  of  foot,  or 
60  of  peat-afhes.  A fingular  idea  is  (fated  to  prevail  about 
Berkhamftead,  which  is,  that  afhes  wear  out  faintfoin  ; and 
that  Mr.  Rooper  has  experienced  it.  It  there  commonly 
lads  fourteen  or  fifteen  years ; but  if  not  carefully  preferved 
from  (heep,  not  more  than  fix  or  feven. 

In  (hort,  wherever  there  is  a deficiency  of  meadow  and 
pafture  on  farms,  this  is  a moit  beneficial  grafs,  and  pro- 
bably the  belt  fubditute  for  them  that  is  yet  known  ; the 
produce  being  equally  large,  and  good  in  quality  for  mod 
purpofes,  as  that  afforded  from  them  : befides,  the  latter- 
math  is  excellent  for  many  ufes,  fuch  as  weaning  lambs, 
milking  cows,  and  mod  forts  of  live-dock  which  are  to  be 
kept  well.  There  is  in  fa£I  no  other  method  of  managing 
chalk-hills  and  other  fimilar  lands  to  fuch  profit,  as  no  fub- 
ditute  will  nearly  fuppo'rt  live -dock  in  fuch  a proportion. 

SAINTONGE,  in  Geography,  a province  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  about  25  leagues  long  and  12  broad ; 
fituated  between  450  5'  and  46°  20'  N.  lat.  and  between 
i°  15'ando0  io'  E.  long,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aunis 
and  Poitou,  on  the  E.  by  Angoumois,  on  the  S.  by  Guienne, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean.  It  abounds  in  grain,  fruit,  and 
excellent  fait.  Its  principal  articles  of  trade  are  paper, 
horfes,  and  iron.  This  province  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente. 

SAINTS,  derived  from  fanfius,  holy,  an  appellation  by 
which  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety  and  virtue  have  been 
didinguidied.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  facred  writings  by 
which  this  appellation  is  expreffed  ; thefe  are  elyio;  and  c-»o?. 
The  former  is  uniformly  rendered  in  the  New  Tedament 
holy,  or  when  ufed  fubdantively  in  the  plural,  faints  ; and  the 
latter,  except  in  one  indance,  is  always  rendered  by  the  fame 
term,  not  only  in  the  Englifh  bible,  but  in  mod  modern 
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tranflations.  Hence  fome  have  concluded  that  both  the(e 
Greek  words  are  altogether  equivalent.  Dr.  Campbell, 
however,  is  of  a different  opinion.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion  he  alleges,  frjl,  that  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Hellenidic  idiom,  one  of  them  is  that 
by  which  one  Hebrew  word,  and  the  other  that  by  which 
another,  not  at  all  fynonimous,  are  commonly  tranflat  ed. 
'Ayio?is  the  word  ufed  for  \tfyyp,kadoJh,fanaus,  holy  ; otno;  for 
-Ppn.  chafd,  benignus,  gracious.  He  argues  further,  that 
thefe  words  have  been  underdood  by  the  ancient  Greek 
tranflators  to  be  (o  didinft  in  fignification,  that  no  fingle  in- 
dance occurs,  in  which  the  Hebrew  -word  kadojh  is  rendered 
by  the  Grek  o<no-,  or  chafid  by  ayioc.  Another  reafon,  which 
inclines  this  excellent  biblical  writer  to  think  that  the  two 
words  are  not  fynonimous  is,  becaufe  he  finds,  on  examin- 
ing and  comparing,  that  there  is  a confiderable  difference  in 
the  application  of  them,  not  only  in  the  Old  Tedament,  but 
in  the  New.  As  to  the  word  ay* or,  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
perfons,  but  to  things  inanimate,  as  the  facred  utenfils  and 
vedments  ; to  times,  as  their  jubilees  and  fabbaths,  their  fo- 
lemn  fedivals  and  fads  ; and  to  places,  as  the  land  of  Judea, 
the  city  of  Jerufalem,  tfie  mountain  on  which  dood  the  tern- 
pie,  the  temple  with  its  courts ; but  more  efpecially  the 
houfe  which  the  courts  inclofed,  the  outer  part  of  which 
was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  f,  ay*a,  fc.  crxnvr,  the  holy 
place,  and  the  inner,  v ay*a  ayiouy,  the  holy  of  holies,  or  the  mfl 
holy  place.  Whereas  the  wcvrd  oo-io?  is  applied  only  to  perfons, 
or  beings  fufceptible  of  charafter.  Moreover,  when  ay»o? 
is  applied  to  perfons,  it  has  not  always  a relation  to  the  moral 
charafter,  but  often  to  fomething  which,  in  regard  to  the 
perfon,  is  merely  circumdantial  and  external.  In  this  refpeft 
the  children  of  Ifrael  are  called  a holy  nation,  being  confe- 
crated  by  their  circumcifion,  though  they  were  rather  worfe 
indead  of  better  than  other  nations,  as  Mofes  their  great 
legifiator  often  declares  to  them.  In  this  fenfe  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  holier  than  any  other  tribe,  purely  on  account  of  its 
feleftion  for  the  facred  fervice  : the  priedhood  had  more  holi- 
nefs  than  the  other  Levites,  and  the  high  pried  was  the  ho* 
liejl  of  all.  Thus  our  author  conceives  the  term  dyio;  to 
have  been  applied  to  Aaron  (Pf.  cvi.  16. ) ; not  becaufe  his 
perfonal  character  entitled  him  to  this  didintfion  above  Mofes, 
but  becaufe  he  was  the  only  individual  of  the  people  who 
bore  on  his  forehead  the  fignature  of  his  confecration,  holinefs 
to  the  Lord,  clyi  ko-j/j*  Kl^ih.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
appear,  from  any  clear  paffage,  either  n the  Old  Tedament 
or  the  New,  that  the  Hebrew  word  chafid,  orthe  Greek  60-10?, 
is  fufceptible  of  thi?  u • eretation.  To  this  purpofe,  Hou- 
bigant,  in  his  valuaL  edition  of  the  Old  Tedament,  with  a 
new  Latin  tranfiaiion,  and  notes,  will  not  admit  that  it  can 
any  where  refer  to  Aaron  or  his  fucceffors  in  the  pontificate. 
Our  author  further  alleges,  that  the  application  of  the 
words  ccyiog  and  oc-ioj  is  different  in  another  refpedf,  viz.  that 
the  latter  is  fometimes  found  coupled  with  other  epithets, 
exprelfive  of  different  good  qualities,  and  applied  to  cha- 
racter or  moral  conduct,  each  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  a fea- 
ture didinft  from  thofe  exhibited  by  the.  red  ; whereas  the 
word  olyioq  is  not  commonly  accompanied  with  other  epithets  : 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  of  fuch  a general  nature,  as 
rather  to  affecd  the  whole  chara&er  than  feparate  parts  of  it. 
This  obfervation  is  illudrated  and  confirmed  by  feveral  ap- 
propriate indances,  deduced  from  Heb.  vii.  26.  Tit.  i.  8.  and 
Rom.  vii.  12.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Our  author, 
having  afiigned  his  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  two  words 
oo-io?  and  ayio?  in  the  New  Tedament  are  not  fynonimous, 
proceeds  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  each.  The  primitive 
fignification  of  the  word  kadofh,  hagios,  appears  to  have  been 
clean  ; fird,  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  denoting  free  from  all 
T filth, 
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filth,  and  fecondly,  as  expreffing  what,  according  to  the  re- 
ligious ritual,  was  accounted  chan.  The  firft  is  natural,  the 
fecond  ceremonial  cleannefs.  Some  traces  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  meanings  occur  in  the  Old  Teftament ; but  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  fecond,  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moreover,  as  things  are  made  clean  for  ufe,  the  term  has 
been  adopted  to  denote,  thirdly,  prepared , fitted,  defiined for  a 
particular  purpofe  ; and  more  efpecially,  fourthly,  conficrated, 
or  devoted  to  a religious  life  : fifthly,  as  things  fo  prepared 
and  devoted  are  treated  with  peculiar  care  and  attention,  to 
hallow  or  fanftify  comes  to  fignify  to  honour,  to  reverence,  to 
Hand  in  awe  of,  and  holy  to  imply  worthy  of  this  treatment, 
that  is,  honourable,  venerable,  awful ; and  fixthly,  as  out- 
ward and  corporeal  cleannefs  has,  in  all  ages  and  languages, 
been  confidered  as  an  apt  metaphor  for  moral  piety,  it  de- 
notes guiltlefs,  irreproachable,  which  is  at  prefent,  among 
Chriftians,  the  molt  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
author  has  produced  fome  examples  of  the  fix  ufes  above- 
mentioned.  See  Deut.  xxiii.  n.  13,  14.  2 Chron.  xxix. 

5,  &c. — 15,  16.  18. — 5.  17.  19.  Lev.  xi.  42,  &c.  xx.  25, 
26.  Exod.  xix.  10.  14.  22.  Lev.  xxi.  1 — 6.  Jofh.  iii.,5. 
Jolh.  vii.  13.  Numb.  v.  17.  Jer.  vi.  4.  Mic.  iii.  5.  2 Chron. 
xxx.  17,  18.  Ifaiah,  lxv.  5.  Jer.  xii.  3.  1 Cor.  vii.  14. 

Jofh.  xx.  7.  Judg.  xvii.  3 Jer.  i.  5.  Lev.  xxii.  32. 

Numb.  xx.  12.  Jofh.  xxiv.  19.  Pf.  xxix.  3.  Pf.  cxi.  9. 
If.  vi.  1,  &c.  Rev.  iv.  8,  &c.  If.  viii.  12,  13.  Lev.  x. 
■I,  &c.  We  fhall  here  add,  that  the  exhortations  to  holi- 
nefs  in  the  New  Teftament  are  evidently  to  be  under- 
flood  of  moral  purity,  and  of  that  only.  On  other  occa- 
fions,  the  words  holy  and  faints,  ayioi,  even  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament, ought  to  be  explained  in  conformity  to  the  fourth 
meaning  above  affigned,  viz.  devoted  or  confecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  God. 

With  refpedt  to  the  word  chafid,  bo-ioc,  our  author 

obferves,  that  this  is  a term  which  properly  and  originally  ex- 
preffes  a mental  quality,  and  that  only  in  the  fame  manner  as 
tfadih,  Swaioc,  juft,  anion,  meaning  at  different 

periods:  its  molt  certain  acceptation  being  gracious,  merciful, 
beneficent,  benign.  In  its  reference  to  God  and  religion,  it 
meanspioax  and  devout.  Agreeably  to  this  fenfe,  ourtranf- 
lators  have,  in  feveral  places  of  the  Old  Teftament,  rendered 
it  godly  ; and  the  phrafe  01  ocioi  tb  ©;a  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
properly rendered  the  faints  of  God,  that  is,  his  pious 
fervants. 

Without  farther  enlarging,  we  fhall  clofe  this  article  with 
our  author’s  obfervation,  that  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
tranflating  kadojh  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  hagios  in  the 
New,  when  all  circumftances  are  confidered,  it  is  fafeft  to 
retain  very  generally  the  common  verfion  holy.  The  fame  re- 
mark holds  nearly  alfo  of  the  conjugates.  Campbell’s  Preli- 
minary Differtations,  part  iv. 

Saints,  SanBi,  in  the  Romifh  church,  holy  perfons  de- 
ceafed,  and,  fince  their  deceafe,  canonized  by  the  pope, 
after  feveral  informations  and  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
teftants  differ  is,  that  the  former  addrefs,  invoke,  and  fup- 
plicate  faints,  &c.  to  intercede  for  them  ; whereas  the  latter 
hold  it  fufficient  to  propofe  their  good  examples  for  our  imi- 
tation. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  other  popifh  writers,  have 
pleaded,  that  by  praying  to  the  faints,  they  only  intend  to 
exprefs  a defire  of  their  interceffion,  and  that  their  invoca- 
tion of  the  faints  terminates  ultimately  in  God.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  worfhip,  one 
called  /atria,  appropriate  to  God,  and  another  dulia,  which 
being  of  an  inferior  nature,  is  paid  to  angels  and  faints. 
However,  many  of  their  own  writers  have  exploded  thisdif- 


tiniftion,  and  others  have  owned  that  it  is  unfcripturaL 
There  is  another  fort  of  worfhip,  which  is  of  a higher 
degree  than  that  paid  to  faints  in  common,  and  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Virgin  Mary  : this  they  call  hyperdulia. 

After  all,  thofe  who  read  their  books  of  devotion,  their 
Hours,  their  Offices,  their  Rofaries,  their  Breviaries,  and 
their  Miflals,  will  find  many  direct  addrefl'es  to  the  faints, 
which  are  very  different  from  thofe  prayers  whofe  objedt  is 
merely  to  fupplicate  their  interceffion.  Befide,  the  council 
of  Trent,  fell'.  25.  directs  to  apply  to  the  faints  for  their 
help  and  afiiitance,  as  well  as  their  prayers ; and  condemns 
all  who  think  that  it  is  not  good  and  profitable  to  offer 
prayers  to  faints,  as  chargeable  with  impious  fentiments. 
And  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  exprefsly  infills  upon  it  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  the  faints,  reigning  together  with 
Ciirift,  are  to  be  invocated.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
practice,  the  council  of  Trent,  fell'.  25.  fpeaks  of  it  as  the 
ufage  of  the  Apoftolic  and  Catholic  church  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Chriitianity.  As  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  intercef- 
fion of  faints  and  angels,  there  is  not  the  leaft  intimation  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  two  firft  centuries  ; though  it  mufl 
be  allowed  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  next  century,  and 
that  Origen  and  Cyprian  exprefsly  favour  this  fuperltition. 
The  worfhip  of  faints  and  angels  is  of  a much  later  date  ; 
efpecially  as  a Handing  generally  received  dodtrine  of  the 
church.  For  though  Athanafius  was  for  worfhipping  the 
faints,  yet  Cyril,  who  lived  in  the  next  century,  fays,  we 
neither  call  the  holy  martyrs  gods,  nor  are  we  ufed  to  wor- 
fhip them.  St.  Auitin  affirms,  that  neither  faints  nor  angels 
will  be  worfhipped.  Archbifhop  Ufher  fays,  that  as  to  the 
firft  four  hundred  years  after  Chrift,  for  nine  parts  of  that 
time,  not  one  true  teitimony  can  be  produced  out  of  any 
father  in  favour  of  this  dodtrine  ; and  cardinal  Perron,  Riche- 
lieu, and  other  learned  writers  among  the  Romanifts,  own, 
that  the  invocation  of  faints  was  not  pradtifed  for  the  three 
firft  centuries.  The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  worfhip  did  not 
appear  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it 
feems  to  have  fprung  out  of  the  regard  which  the  Chriitians 
at  that  time  manifefted  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs.  ( See 
Relics.)  They  frequented  their  tombs,  and  eredted  altars 
there,  praying  to  God,  and  engaging  themfelves  to  a ftridt 
imitation  of  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  departed  martyrs ; 
by  degrees  this  veneration  degenerated  into  praifes  and  eulo- 
giums  of  the  faints  themfelves,  in  which  they  ufed  fome  apof- 
trophes  and  rhetorical  addreffes ; whence  proceeded  a fuperlti- 
tious  regard  to  them,  and  at  length,  a diredt  invocation  and 
worfhip  of  them.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  anypublic  prayers  to 
faints  were  eftablifhed  till  A.D.  788,  by  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice  ; and  this  council  was  condemned  by  another  held  at 
Francfoi-t,  A.D.  794  ; and  the  invocation  of  faints  was  like- 
wife  condemned  by  a former  council  held  at  Conftantinople, 
A.D.  755,  confifting  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
bifhops.  In  the  feventh  century,  Gregory  exprefsly  fays, 
that  angels  refufed  to  be  worfhipped  fince  the  appearance  of 
Chrift.  See  Papist  and  Popery. 

In  order  to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  extravagance  to 
which  veneration  for  reputed  faints  hath  arrived  in  the 
Romifh  church,  we  fhall  only  mention  one  inftance  out  of 
many  that  might  be  alleged.  It  is  well  known  that  thei'e 
were  three  altars  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury, 
one  eredted  to  the  honour  of  Chrift,  another  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  a third  to  St.  Thomas  a Becket ; and  the  offer- 
ings at  his  fhrine  amounted  to  about  1000/.,  when  thofe  to 
the  Virgin  did  not  amount  to  5/.,  and  thofe  to  Chrift  were 
nothing.  And  Rapin  informs  us,  that  in  one  year,  viz. 
AD.  1420,  there  were  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  foreigners 
who  came  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  their  homage  at  this  tomb. 

The 
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The  number  of  faints,  allowed  as  fuch,  in  the  Romilh 
church,  is  prodigious.  Father  Papebroche  reckons  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  hundred  to  have  died  on  the  firft  of  June, 
only.  Indeed  the  crowd  of  faints,  with  which  their  mar- 
tyrologies  are  ftocked,  is  fcandalous,  even  to  the  more  fober 
of  their  own  communion.  Father  Mabillon,  in  an  exprefs 
difl'ertation  on  the  worfhip  of  unknown  faints,  obferves, 
that  honours  are  given  to  faints,  who,  perhaps,  were  not 
Chriftians,  and  whofe  very  names  were  never  known. 
Hence,  being  under  a necefiity  of  giving  them  names,  they 
are  therefore  called  baptifed  faints.  He  adds,  that  they 
every  day  befeech  faints  to  intercede  for  them  with  God, 
when  it  is  much  doubted  whether  they  themfelves  be  in 
heaven. 

Father  Papebroche  and  his  affoeiates  were  a long  time 
employed  in  writing  the  lives  and  afts  of  the  faints  ; they 
ranged  them  each  on  the  day  of  the  year  in  which  they 
died.  For  the  firft  fix  months  they  publifhed  twenty-four 
volumes  in  folio;  and  fince  Papebroche’ s death,  in  1714, 
his  fuccefl'ors  have  publifhed  more. 

SAINTWIX,  Thomas,  in  Biography , doftor  in  mulic, 
and  mafter  of  Univerfity  college  in  Cambridge,  1463. 
Wood,  however,  in  his  Fafti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no 
names  of  muficians  that  were  enrolled  among  mufical  gra- 
duates of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  before  the  16th  century  ; 
though  we  are  told  of  feveral  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier 
period.  Henry  Habington  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  mufic  there  in  1463,  when  Saintwix  received 
his  diploma  of  dodtor.  See  Doctor  in  Mufic,  and  De- 
grees. 

SAINVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire;  15  miles  E.  of 
Chartres. . 

SAIPACHZELL,  a town  of  Auftria;  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Wells. 

SAIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Benares,  and  diftrift  of  Singrowla  ; 68  miles  S.  of  Benares. 
N.  lat.  240  17k  E.  long.  82°  59'. 

SAIRE.  See  Zaire. 

SAIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Saitic  nome,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  Strabo 
fays,  that  it  had  a temple  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of 
Minerva.  It  was  fituated  between  the  Canopic  canal  and 
the  Sebennytic,  and  gave  the  name  Saitic  to  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile. 

SAISAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 75  miles  N.W.  of  Hamadan. 

SAISSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Car- 
caffone ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1754, 
and  the  canton  599 1 inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  160 
kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

SAISSANDIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Satadoo.  N.  lat. 
130  15'.  W.  long.  io°  30'. 

SA1SSANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Maffeube. 

SAITA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 11  miles  N. 
of  Bettiah.  N.  lat.  26°  59'.  E.  long.  84°  28'. 

SAITELBACH,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Fils,  near  Kuchen,  in  the  territory  of  Ulm. 

SAITO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
5 miles  E.  of  Squillace. 

SAIVA,  the  defignation  of  a very  extenfive  fedl  of 
Hindoos,  who  worfhip  Siva,  the  perfonification  of  the  de- 
ftroymg,  or  rather  changing,  form  of  the  deity.  The  term 
comprehends,  indeed,  feveral  fedts,  being  rather  generally 
defcriptive  of  all  thofe  who,  in  any  form  or  character,  adore 


excluiively  or  principally  the  deftrudtive  member  of  the 
triad ; in  contradiftindtion  to  thofe  who,  under  the  like 
general  name  of  Vaifhnava,  fimilarly  worfhip  Vifhnu  the 
preferver,  under  any  of  his  forms  or  charadters.  Of  the 
latter,  fee  Vaishnava. 

In  this  comprehenfive  view  of  the  term,  we  are  difpofed 
to  clafs  under  the  head  of  Saiva  all  thofe  fedts  who  exclu- 
fively  or  principally  worfhip  Parvati,  the  fakti  or  energy 
of  Siva,  diredtly  or  fymbolically,  through  the  groffnefs 
either  of  idolatrous  or  typical  intervention  ; as  well  a3  thofe 
who  addrefs  their  adoration  more  immediately  to  Siva,  or 
his  fymbol.  The  worfhippers  of  Parvati  are  called  Saktas. 
(See  thefe  articles,  and  Saicti.)  Such  as  worfhip  her 
fymbol,  the  Yoni,  are  called  Yonija ; under  which  articles 
fome  account  of  them  will  be  found.  And  under  the  ar- 
ticles Linga,  the  name  of  the  Phallic  emblem  of  Siva,  (the 
deity  who  prefides  over  generation,  as  well  as  deftrudtion, ) 
Lingancita,  and  Lingi,  the  defignations  of  the  fedt  or 
fedts  of  Saivas,  who  adore  their  deity  typically  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Linga,  we  have  given  as  much  as  we 
deem  expedient  on  topics  not  fufficiently  underftood,  per- 
haps, to  admit  of  more  full  expofition  ; or  reconcileable  to 
our  notions  of  decency,  in  matters  where  every  thing  of  a 
contrary  tendency  ought  to  be  ftudioufly  fhunned.  To  the 
articles  above-mentioned,  to  Sects  of  Hindoos,  and  to  the 
others  thence  referred  to,  fuch  of  our  readers  may  turn,  as 
are  defirous  of  farther  information  on  points  on  which  we 
avoid  extended  difcuffion. 

The  Saivas  are  alfo  called  Siva-bakht,  as  the  Vaifhnavas 
are  Vifhnu-bakht ; and  we  are  told  that  they  may  be  ex- 
ternally diftinguifhed  by  the  fedtarial  lines  or  marks  on  the 
forehead  ; the  Saivas  drawing  them  horizontally,  the  Vaifh- 
navas perpendicularly.  The  former  have  fometimes  one, 
two,  or  three  yellow  lines,  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
ftraight  or  curved,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  with  dots 
black  or  white  between  or  under  them.  Sometimes  a 
crefcent,  with  various  marks  under  or  within  it ; all  of 
which  are  faid  to  have  their  appropriate  meanings  and  myf- 
ticifms.  Of  thefe  “ fedtarial  marks  or  fymbols,”  diftin- 
guifhing  the  various  fedts  of  Hindoos,  plate  II.  of  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon  contains  a great  and  curious  variety ; 
and  :u  the  qoodth  and  following  pages,  a copious  explana- 
tion is  given  of  them. 

In  the  Prabod’h  Chandroyana,  a name  meaning  Rife  of 
the  Moon  of  Intelledt,  a very  curious  Sanfcrit  drama, 
tranllated  by  P.  Taylor  of  Bombay,  a Saiva  is  introduced, 
who  thus  defcribes  himfelf : “ My  necklace  and  ornaments 
are  of  human  bones.  I dwell  amongft  the  afhes  of  the  dead, 
and  eat  my  food  in  human  fkulls.  Hearken  to  our  rites : 
we  drink  out  of  t;he  fkulls  of  Brahmans  ; our  facrificial  fires 
are  fed  with  the  brains  and  lungs  of  men,  mixed  up  with 
their  flefh  ; and  human  victims,  covered  with  the  frefh  blood 
gufhing  from  the  dreadful  wound  in  their  throats,  are  the 
offerings  by  which  we  appeafe  the  terrible  god.”  By  the 
terrible  god  is  of  courfe  meant  Siva,  whofe  name  in  this 
character  is  Bhairava,  or  Vairava,  the  tremendous.  See 
Vairava. 

SAIZY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Autun. 

SAK,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Volga, 
1 2 miles  above  Samara,  in  the  government  of  Simbirfk. 
SAKARA.  See  Saccara. 

SAKARIA,  a river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the 
Black  fea,  50  miles  W.  of  Eregri,  N.  lat.  40°  53'. 
E.  long.  ^i°. 

SAKATEA,  a town  of  Brafd;  14  miles  W.  of  Go- 
ragot. 
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SAKER,  the  name  formerly  ufed  for  a fmall  fort  of 
cannon,  of  which  there  were  three  fpecies  ; extraordinary , 
ordinary , and  leajl  fixed. 

Saker  extraordinary,  was  about  four  inches  diameter  at 
the  bore,  1800  pounds  weight,  ten  feet  long  ; its  load  five 
pounds,  Ihot  three  inches  and  a half  diameter,  and  fome- 
thing  more  than  feven  pounds  and  a quarter  weight ; its 
level  range  was  eftimated  at  163  paces. 

Saker  ordinary,  was  a fize  lefs,  three  inches  three  quar- 
ters bore,  nine  feet  long,  1500  weight;  its  charge,  four 
pounds  of  powder ; bullet’s  diameter,  three  inches  and  a 
half ; weight,  fix  pounds  ; its  level  range  was  1 60  paces. 

Saker  of  the  leaf  fixe,  was  three  inches  and  a half  dia- 
meter at  the  bore,  1400  pounds  weight,  eight  feet  long, 
its  load  near  three  pounds  and  a half ; fhot  four  pounds 
three  quarters  weight,  and  three  inches  and  a quarter  dia- 
meter. See  Cannon  and  Gun. 

Saker,  in  the  Manege,  the  fame  with  dock, 

Saker,  in  Ornithology.  See  Sacre. 

SA  KI,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  Indrani,  the  confort  or 
fakti  of  Indra,  the  Hindoo  regent  of  the  firmament,  as  fuf- 
ficiently  noticed  under  thofe  articles. 

SAKIEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Bafl'ora. 

SAKIES,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Michigan,  N.  lat.  470  58'.  W.  long.  86°  45'. 

SAKIT,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Afhmunein. 

SAKITA,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  contained  in  an 
extenfive  trad  of  a triangular  form,  whofe  bafe  of  200  miles 
or  more  is  a line  drawn  from  Cafhmere  to  the  eallern  con- 
fines of  Anderab,  and  whofe  fides  are  the  continuation  of 
Himmaleh  on  the  eaft,  and  that  of  Hindoo-Kho  on  the 
weft.  This  fpace  contains,  amongft  other  countries,  not  only 
Sakita,  correfponding  to  the  Sacae  of  Ptolemy  (fee  Sacje), 
but  Little  Thibet  (or  Balthftan),  the  Byltoe  of  Ptolemy, 
and  Kuttore,  anfwering  to  the  Comedi  of  the  fame  geo- 
grapher. It  alfo  contains  the  fourceS  of  the  Indus.  This 
whole  fpace  is  mountainous,  its  general  level  being  far  ele- 
vated above  the  countries  on  either  fide  of  it. 

SAKKAMIUT,  a town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
6o°  32'.  W.  long.  440  20'. 

SAKKAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda ; 50 
miles  N.W.  of  Rachore. 

SAKMANZUR,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia  ; 18  miles 
N.  of  Erzerum. 

SAKMARA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Ural,  near  Orenburg. 

SAKRA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  regent 
of  the  firmament,  of  whom  an  account  will  be  found  under 
his  more  common  appellation  of  Indra.  See  alfo  Va- 
MANAVATARA. 

SAKRADAWENDRA,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceyionefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the  reft, 
and  formerly  anlwered  the  prayers  of  his  worlhippers  ; but, 
according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is  given  of  him, 
the  golden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and  the  foot  of  which 
was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foftened  by  their  prayers  and 
tears,  and  funk  downwards,  fo  that  he  could  take  notice  of 
their  requefts  and  relieve  them,  being  difpofed  of  among  the 
poor,  they  no  longer  derive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay 
him  any  reverence.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  182. 
See  Budun. 

SAKRAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs 
mto  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  near  Bender  Rigk. 

SAKRIPA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Indian  deity 
Boodh,  or  Budba.  One  of  his  leading  tenets  was  the  fin 


of  depriving  any  animal  of  life  : hence,  and  from  the  general 
tendernefs  and  humanity  of  his  doftrines,  contrafted  with 
the  practices  of  fome  lefts  of  Hindoos  of  that  time,  Boodha 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Sahripa,  or  benevolent ; alfo  that 
of  Sadaya-hridaya,  or  tender-hearted.  See  of  him  and  his 
doftrines  under  Boodh,  Sects  of  Hindoos,  and  Sakya. 

SAKROTSCHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Warfaw  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Warfaw. 

SAKTA,  the  defignation  of  a left  of  Hindoos,  who 
worlhip  exclulively  the  female  principle  of  nature,  typified 
in  Parvati,  as  the  fakti  or  aftive  energy  of  Siva.  As  his 
fymbol  is  the  Linga,  an  emblem  fimilar  to  the  Phallus  of 
the  Greeks,  fo  her’s  is  the  female  organ,  named  Yoni. 
Thefe  fymbols  are  worfhipped,  it  is  laid,  figuratively;  and 
doubtlefs  are  fo  by  fome,  while  the  ignorant  adore  them 
literally  and  grofsly,  though  not  in  the  groft’eft  forms. 
The  individuals  comprized  in  this  left  are  called  Saktas. 
Thofe  who  worlhip  the  male  principle,  under  the  form  of 
the  Linga,  are  called  Lingi.  Several  of  the  Hindoo  fefts 
have  a right-handed  and  decent  path,  and  a left-handed  and 
indecent  mode  of  worlhip.  The  indecent  worlhip  of  the 
Saktas  is  faid  to  be  moft  grofsly  fo,  confiding  of  unbridled 
debauchery  with  wine  and  women.  This  profligate  feft  is 
fuppofed  to  be  numerous,  though  unavowed.  In  moft 
parts  of  India,  if  not  in  all,  they  are  held  in  deferved  de- 
teftation  ; and  the  decent  Saktas  do  not  publicly  avow  their 
feft,  nor  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  feftarial  mark,  left 
they  Ihould  be  fufpefted  of  belonging  to  the  other  branch 
of  it.  The  feftarial  mark  of  the  Saktas  is  compofed  of 
three  lines  drawn,  through  a circlet,  horizontally  on  the 
forehead,  with  allies,  obtained,  if  pofiible,  from  a hearth 
on  which  a confecrated  fire  has  been  maintained.  The 
circlet  is  yellow,  made  with  faffron,  or  with  turmeric  and 
borax.  (On  the  fubjeft  of  confecrated  fire,  fee  Sagnika.) 
The  left-handed  path,  or  indecent  mode  of  worlhip,  elpe- 
cially  that  of  the  Saktas,  is  founded  on  the  Tantras,  a 
branch  of  literature  for  this  reafon  held  in  difefteem  by  the 
correft  and  refpeftable  part  of  the  community.  See 
Tantra. 

It  is  remarked  above  that  Parvati,  under  one  or  more  of 
her  many  names  and  forms,  is  the  deity  to  whom  the  Saktas 
chiefly  addrefs  their  worlhip  ; but  it  is  believed  that  the 
Saktis,  or  aftive  energies  of  other  gods,  are  fimilarly  ad- 
drefled.  Radha,  for  inftance,  the  fakti  of  Krilhna,  is  faid 
to  be  fo  worfliipped,  and  under  circumitances  of  grolfnefs 
fcarcely  credible  ; of  which  fome  notice  is  taken  under  the 
article  Radha  of  this  work.  The  goddefs  Sita,  the  fakti 
of  Rama,  is  alfo  exclulively  addreffed  or  worlhipped  by  a 
feft  called  Ramanuj  ; and  they  are  fometimes  called  Saktas, 
but  are  not  accufed  of  the  indecencies  of  thofe  who  follow 
the  left-handed  path  of  that  feft.  ( See  Ramanuj.  ) For 
farther  notice  of  the  points  mentioned  in  this  article,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  : Linga,  Matri,  Sakti, 
Sects  of  Hindoos,  Siva,  Yoni.  Under  our  article  Veda 
it  is  noticed,  from  the  belt  authority,  that  the  legends,  on 
which  the  worlhip  of  feveral  of  the  fefts  above-mentioned  is 
grounded,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  feripture  ; it 
is,  therefore,  reafonably  to  be  inferred  that  fuch  feftarial 
worlhip  is  comparatively  of  modern  origin. 

SAKTI,  a name  given,  by  Hindoo  mythologifts,  to  the 
conforts  of  their  male  divinities.  It  mult  be  recollefted 
that  this  fyllem  has  perfonified  the  abftraft  and  attractive 
powers  of  the  deity,  and  has  popularly  aferibed  fexes  to 
thofe  mythological  perfonages.  The  fakti,  or  energy,  of 
an  attribute  of  God  is  female,  and  is  fabled  as  the  confort 
of  that  perfonified  attribute.  The  moft  obvious  attributes 
of  the  deity,  thofe  of  creation,  prefervation,  and  deftruc- 
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Lon,  perfonified,  form  the  trimurti,  or  triad,  of  Brahma, 
Vifhnu,  and  Siva.  Their  faktis,  or  active  energies,  are 
Sarafwati,  Laklhmi,  and  Parvati.  Not  only  are  the  great 
powers  fo  accommodated  ; the  inferior  deities  in  their  own 
perfons,  and  the  avataras  or  terreftrial  incarnations  of  the 
fuperior,  are  likewife  mated  in  fable,  and  have  their  will 
executed  by  active  helpmates  ; each  of  whom,  “ with  the 
fame  form,  the  fame  decoration,  and  the  fame  vehicle,”  as 
is  expreifed  in  one  of  the  Puranas,  exactly  refembles  the 
deity  whofe  partner  ffie  is  ; from  w'nofe  bodies,  indeed,  as 
Eve  from  Adam’s,  they  are  in  fome  theogonies  ftated  to 
have  proceeded,  and  whofe  powers  and  attributes  they  are 
armed  with.  See  Sects  of  Hindoos. 

Without  affedting  much  accuracy  of  arrangement,  we  will 
here  give  the  names  of  inch  of  thefe  faktis  as  we  find  any  au- 
thority for  aligning  to  the  fabulous  deities  of  the  Hindoos. 
I.  Sarafwati,  called  alfo  Brahmi,  and  BTahmani  ; fakti  of 
Brama.  2.  Lakffimi,  of  Vifhnu.  She  is  otherwife  called 
generally  Vailhnavi,  and  as  his  fakti  in  his  form  of  Varaha, 
fhe  is  Varahi ; in  his  form  of  Narafingha,  fhe  is  Narafinhi  ; 
in  that  of  Narayana,  Narayani  : as  Rama,  fhe  accompanied 
him  under  the  name  and  form  of  Sita  ; as  Krifhna,  again  as 
Radha  ; as  Wittobs,  he  had  Rukmeni  and  Satyavama,  forms 
of  Lakfhmi.  See  the  article  Vishnu,  for  a lift  of  his  principal 
avataras,  or  incarnations.  3.  Parvati,  fakti  of  Siva.  Under 
their  various  forms  and  names  they  afl'ume  different  appella- 
tions, her’s  generally  diftinguiflied  from  his  only  by  a femi- 
nine termination,  as  Bhaga  and  Bhagi ; Bhagavata,  Bha- 
gavati  ; Bhagefa,  Bhagifi  ; Bhava,  Bhavani  ; Bhudeva, 
Bhudevi  ; B'nuva,  Bhuvi ,-  Hara,  Hari ; Ifa,  111  ; Ifwara, 
Ifwari ; Kala,  Kali  ; Maha-kala,  Maha-kali Mahefwara, 
Mahefwari ; Pikefwara,  Pikefwari  ; Rudra,  Rudri,  or  Ru- 
drani  ; Swardeva,  Swardevi,  and  others.  In  his  character 
of  Kandehrao,  Siva  was  accompanied  by  Parvati  under  the 
name  of  Malfara.  4.  Indrani,  fakti  of  Indra.  5.  Kau- 
ma/i,  of  Kumara.  6.  Kauveri,  of  Kuvera. 

In  addition  to  thefe  may  be  added,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing incarnated  faktis,  attending  the  avataras,  or  defcents, 
of  their  lords.  To  Prith’u  belonged  Prithwi  : Chandri  is 
called  the  confort  of  Chandra,  or  Soma  ; Nirriti,  of  Nairit 
or  Nirut ; Varuni,  of  Varuna  ; Swaha,  of  Pavaka  ; Prabha, 
of  Surya,  &c.  &c. 

The  “ eight  faktis,  or  matris,”  are  fometimes  fpoken  of 
in  Hindoo  books ; and  no  diftinCtion  is  perceptible  between 
thefe  defcriptions  of  perfons.  Still  the  confort,  or  energy  of 
iome  of  the  above,  are  ftiled  faktis,  though  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  adding  them  to  the  lilt  of  devi  matris,  or  divine 
mothers.  (SeeMATRi.)  It  may,  however,  be  here,  as  in  molt 
other  mythological  diverfities,  obferved,  that  all  thefe  faktis 
are  refolvable  into,  as  they  emanate  from,  three,  (thofe  firlt 
named,)  and  thefe  into  one,  Bhavani  or  Parvati ; the  con- 
fort of  Siva,  the  changes  of  forms  ; therefore  both  creator  and 
dejlroyer,  as  the  latter  term  is  ufed  in  common  language ; 
but  which  philofophically  means  transformer  or  renovator  : 
combining  thus  the  two  great  attributes  of  the  Deity, — 
the  three  indeed,  for  the  intermediate  power  of  prefervation 
is  neceffarily  predicated.  Thus  all  are  refolvable  into  Siva, 
or  his  fakti ; and  all  are  fo  refolved  by  the  Saivas,  and  Saktas, 
who  exclulively  worlhip  this  attribute,  in  the  male  or  female 
nature,  under  the  fymbols  of  the  Linga  or  Voni.  The 
Vailhnavas  trace  them  up  to  their  deity  Vifhnu  and  his  fakti 
Laklhmi,  and  Vaifhnavi.  Now  both  Siva  and  Vifhnu  are 
avowed  to  be  the  fun,  who  is  typically  adored  as  the  fymbol 
of  the  Deity  ; and  thus  is  the  charge  of  polytheifm  evaded 
by  the  philofophers  of  the  Eaft,  who  fanCtion  in  the  ignorant 
public  the  grolfelt  idolatry,  and  the  moll  irrational  fuper- 
tition.  See  Surya,  Idolatry,  and  Trimurti. 


From  the  concluding  part  of  the  lalt  paragraph  it  may- 
be inferred  how  intimately  connected  are  the  perfons,  and 
how  clofely  interwoven  are  the  multiform  fubjeCts,  of  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon  : fo  much  fo  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  avoid  confufion  and  repetition  in  the  endeavour  to  divide 
and  clearly  arrange  what,  under  our  prefent  knowledge,  are 
almoft  incompatible  with  feparation  and  arrangement. 

So  much  of  the  mythology  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  been 
proved  either  to  be  taken  from  that  of  India,  or  from  a 
fource  common  to  all,  that  a difpofition  is  evident  on  the 
part  of  fome  enquirers  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  whole. 
Without  offering  any  opinion  on  this  point,  we  have  to  no- 
tice that,  in  conformity  with  fuch  difpofition,  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  made  with  confiderable  ingenuity,  to 
prove  the  three  faktis  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  that  is  to  fay, 
Sarafwati,  Laklhmi,  and  Parvati,  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Parcae  of  weftern  mythologifts.  The  laft-named  Hindoo 
divinity,  under  her  name  of  Sweta-devi,  or  the  White  god- 
defs,  combines  the  three  in  a triune  form,  conllituting  a fe- 
male trimurti.  (See  Trimurti.)  She  is  then  called  Tri- 
Kala-devi-Kumari,  or  the  divine  threefold  maid  Kali  ; Tri- 
fakti-devi,  or  the  goddefs  with  the  triple  energy  ; Tri-vidha, 
or  threefold  ; Tri-fakti,  triple  energied,  &c.  ; reminding  us 
of  the  “ triple  Hecate,”  in  fome  of  the  varied  forms  of  the 
Grecian  Juno,  or  Diana.  (See  Parvati.)  A triangle  de- 
noting a combination  of  three  in  one,  is  a fymbol  of  her  and 
of  her  lord,  like  a fimilar  fymbol  in  fome  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  weftern  world.  See  O’M. 

Having  in  this  article  introduced  this  point,  we  ffiall  pro- 
ceed to  ftate  fome  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  fup- 
pofed  identity  of  the  three  faktis  of  India  with  the  Parcse 
of  the  Weft. 

Sweta-devi  was  born  on  mount  Kailafa  (fee  Kailasa)  ; 
the  three  gods  directed  their  eyes  fo  that  their  looks  met  in 
a focus,  or  point,  and  this  divine  maid  fprang  up  inftantly, 
partaking  of  the  three  powers  whence  ffie  was  produced  : 
when  creating,  Ihe  is  Satwiki-Brahmi  ; when  foitcring,  Vaiffi- 
navi ; when  deftroying,  ffie  is  Raudri.  Thefe  three  god- 
deiles  are  concluded  (as  well  from  thefe  as  from  other  points 
of  coincidence  that  we  do  not  give)  to  be  the  Parcas,  which, 
according  to  Plutarch  (de  Fato)  were  three  and  one.  Fate, 
he  fays,  inafmuch  as  it  be  an  energy,  is  the  general  foul  of 
the  world,  and  is  threefold,  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos. 
And  Plato  fays  that  Providence,  by  which  he  underftands 
fate,  both  phvfical  and  metaphyficai,  is  threefold.  Thefe 
“daughters  of  neceffity”  correfpond  thus:  Clotho  with 
Sarafwati,  or  Brahmi,  weaving  the  web  of  creation  ; La- 
chefis with  the  foftering  Lakffimi,  or  Vaifhnavi ; and  Atro- 
pos with  Parvati,  in  her  character  of  Raudri,  “ black  as 
night,”  the  deathly  energy  of  the  dcftruCtive  Siva. 

Under  the  article  Matri  of  this  work  many  particulars 
are  given,  referring  equally  to  the  fakti,  the  fubjeCt  of  this  : 
both  are  fometimes  fpoken  of  fo  connectedly  in  Hindoo 
books,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  much  difference  between 
one  and  the  other.  Sometimes  we  read  of  feven,  fometimes 
of  eight  faktis,  or  devi  matris,  which  latter,  both  in  name 
and  defcription,  immediately  remind  us  of  the  mother  god- 
deffes,  or  deae  matres,  of  the  Weft.  Matri-devi,  in  Sanfcrit, 
has  precifely  the  meaning  of  matres  dese  in  Latin.  In 
India  they  are,  as  in  Italy  they  were,  confpicuous  and  im- 
portant deities.  The  feven  are  invoked  together  : no  nup- 
tial rites,  among  many  claffes  of  Hindoos,  are  performed 
without  a previous  offering  to  the  matri-devi,  the  mother 
goddefi'es.  Seven  parallel  lines  are  drawn  on  the  floor  or 
ground  with  due  form  to  reprefent  thefe  divine  mothers,  who 
are  then  reverently  circumambulated  in  the  manner  noticed 
under  our  article  Pradaksiina.  They  are  alfo  called  in 
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Sanfcrit  Janani-devi,  reminding-  us  again  in  found  and  figni- 
fication  of  the  Junones-deae  of  the  Romans,  a name  like- 
wife  of  the  mother-goddeffes  ; who,  in  the  Weft,  were  farther 
ftiled  Matres  Familias,  an  appellation  equivalent  to  the 
Kula-devata  of  the  Hindoos,  which  literally  means  Deus,  or 
Dea-Familias.  Hindoos,  efpecially  Brahmans,  out  of  refpect, 
often  call  their  mothers  Janani-devi. 

Several  of  the  particulars  related  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
article  are  taken  from  Mr.  Wilford’s  ingenious  and  learned 
« Effay  on  the  Sacred  Lies  in  the  Weft,”  in  the  i ith  volume 
of  the  Afiatic  Refearches  ; to  which,  and  his  preceding  effay  s 
on  the  fame  fubject  in  the  earlier  volumes,  we  refer  our 
readers  for  much  very  curious  information  as  to  the  claf- 
fical  coincidences  of  eaftern  and  weftern  mythology  and 
literature. 

It  is  reafonably  believed  that  the  ufages  of  the  faktis  are 
comparatively  of  modern  origin  ; as  in  the  Veda,  or  Hindoo 
fcripture,  there  is  no  authority  for,  or  indeed  mention  of 
them  ; except  in  fome  detached  portions,  the  genuinenefs.  of 
which  is  ftrongly  fufpecfted.  (See  Veda.)  This  belief  ex- 
tends to  the  legends  on  which  the  worfhip  of  the  avataras  of 
Vilhnu  is  grounded  : of  Krifhna  and  Rama  for  inftance. 
See  thofe  articles. 

SAKYA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Budha,  or  Boodh. 
The  term  is  faid  to  mean  a wife  man, — a philofopher  ; a ge- 
neral epithet  applied  by  his  numerous  followers  to  this  great 
reformer.  Muni  is  another  of  his  names  of  like  import ; and 
he  is  fometimes  ftiled  Sakya-muni ; and  Sakya-finha,  or  the 
lion  Sakya ; the  latter  intimating,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a 
warrior  as  well  as  a philofopher.  In  the  Sanfcrit  language, 
both  Budha  and  Sakya  are  faid  to  be  generic  terms  for  wif- 
dom.  (See  Muni.)  General  Valiancy,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Collec- 
tanea de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  vol.  iv.)  fays,  that  Budh,  both 
in  Iriffi  and  Sanfcrit,  means  <wife,Jkilful ; and  that  the  other 
name  of  this  reformer,  which  the  learned  general  writes  Sea- 
cha,  or  Seagha,  the  fame  probably  as  Sakya,  means  crafty , 
cunning , ingenious , in  both  languages.  ' 

The  name  of  Sakya  is  of  extenfive  ufage  in  the  Eaft,  al- 
though differently  fpelled  and  pronounced.  The  Xa-ka  of 
the  Chinefe,  and  the  Seaka  of  the  Japanefe,  have  been  rea- 
fonably fuppofed  the  fame  with  Sakya.  Speaking  of  the 
Budz,  or  Seaka,  of  the  Japanefe,  Ksempfer  fays,  “ I have 
ftrong  reafons  to  believe,  both  from  the  affinity  of  the  name, 
and  the  very  nature  of  this  religion,  that  its  author  and 
founder  is  the  very  fame  perfon  whom  the  Brahmins  call 
Budha,  and  believe  to  be  the  effential  fpirit  ofWiffina,  who 
made  his  ninth  appearance  in  the  world  under  this  name  : the 
Peguers  call  him  Samana-Khutama.”  Hift.  Japan,  b.  iv. 
ch.  6.  The  latter  name  is  a variation  probably  of  Gau- 
tama, or  Godama.  ( See  that  article.)  Samana  is  alfo  a 
name  of  Budha,  meaning  holy,  &c.  Hence  we  have  the 
Somonocodom  of  fome  writers.  See  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
art.  Buddha  ; and  Symes’s  Embaffy  to  Ava,  p.  300.  Sud- 
hodana,  and  Sugata,  are  other  names  of  this  extenfively 
worfhipped  perfonage.  See  thofe  articles,  and  Sects  of 
Hindoos. 

SAKYLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Abo  ; 33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

SAL,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Don,  oppo- 
fiteto  Kotchelovlkaia ; 20  miles  N.E.  ofTcherkalk. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  ; 20  miles 
N.E.  of  Jamama, — Alfo,  a river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Draufen  lake  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Holland. 

Sal,  or  Salt,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  about  40 
miles  in  circumference,  fo  called  from  its  number  of  falt- 
ponds,  the  water  of  which  cryftallizes  into  a beautiful  fait ; 


but  it  is  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  trees,  nor  even  verdure,  ex 
cept  a few  fmall  ffirubs.  Dampier,  when  he  vifited  it,  could 
fcarcely  perceive  a blade  of  grafs,  and  faw  no  animals  except 
a few  lean  goats  ; but  Davity  fays,  that  notwithftanding  its 
barrennefs,  it  produces  large  flocks  of  goats,  fome  affes,  a 
few  fmall  horfes,  and  abundance  of  fea-fowl.  La  Croix 
obferves  that  a prodigious  number  of  tortoifes  lay  their  eggs 
on  this  ifland,  upon  which  many  inhabitants  might  fubfift; 
neverthelefs,  all  authors  agree  in  defcribing  it  as  a defolate 
and  defert  ifland.  N.  lat.  160  33'.  W.  long.  220  s^o'. 

Sal  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  50°  25'. 
W.  long.  910  30'. 

Sal,  Salt.  See  Salt. 

Sal  Alkalinus.  See  Alkali,  and  Salts. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  in  Chemijlry,  a fait  compofed  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  and  hence  properly 
called  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  commerce  and  the  arts,  it  is 
called  fal  ammoniac.  From  its  great  confumption  in  dyeing, 
and  feveral  manufactures,  it  is  manufactured  extenfively  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Ammonia,  a country  in  Libya,  in  the  foil  of  which  it 
exifts  ready  formed.  This  fait,  till  the  year  1759,  was  folely 
fupplied  from  Egypt.  The  preparation  of  it  confifted  in 
collecting  the  excrement  of  camels  and  other  animals  feeding 
on  faline  plants.  This  excrement  is  firlt  made  into  maffes, 
and  ufed  as  fuel.  The  fait  is  afterwards  collected  and  put 
into  large  glafs  bottles.  The  bottles  are  expofed  in  the 
lower  part  to  nearly  a red  heat,  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  being  kept  at  a lower 
temperature,  and  the  mouth  flightly  flopped.  The  fait  in 
this  procefs  is  fublimed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  in 
the  form  of  a cake  of  a white  colour,  but  flightly  tranfparent, 
the  impurities  being  left  in  the  bottom.  When  the  bottles 
are  cold  they  are  broken,  and  the  cake  of  fait  .removed.  The 
foot  affords  from  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  fait. 

Since  the  period  above-mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  it 
in  Europe  has  continued  to  increafe  fo  much,  as  to  render 
the  importation  from  Egypt  unneceffary. 

In  the  manufactories  of  Europe,  the  ammonia  is  generally 
obtained  from  animal  fubftances,  and  in  fome  cafes  from  the 
foot  of  pit-coal.  Lord  Dundonald  attempted  to  obtain  it 
by  the  direCt  dittillation  of  coal,  but  the  procefs  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  profitable.  The  Newcaftle  coal  contains  much  more 
than  moft  others.  This  is  remarkably  (hewn  in  the  great 
liability  which  brafs  and  copper  have  to  be  deftroyed  by 
expofure  to  the  fmoke  in  London. 

The  animal  fubftances  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
crude  ammonia  are  generally  bones,  and  fometimes  hoofs, 
and  the  refufe  of  horns.  The  wafte  of  curriers  and  fhoe- 
makers  yields  a confiderable  quantity.  It  might  alfo  be 
obtained  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  at  little  expence,  from 
blood  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  where  great  quan- 
tities of  cattle  are  flaughtered. 

The  diftillation  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances  is  carried  on  in 
large  ftills  made  of  caft  or  wrought  iron,  but  the  latter  is  to 
be  preferred,  from  not  being  fo  liable  to  crack  with  heat, 
which  is  often  to  a degree  above  rednefs.  The  moft  advan- 
tageous form  is  a fliort  direct  cone  with  a broad  bottom,  the 
fire  playing  all  over  it ; this  will  be  obvious,  from  the  difficulty 
of  heat  being  communicated  through  loofe  unconnected 
maffes.  The  exit-pipe  for  the  vapour  is  at  the  higheft  point 
in  the  ltill,  which  is  either  inferted  into  a worm-tub,  or  pafles 
through  a running  ftream  of  water  into  a receiver.  The 
receiver  ffiould  be  fpacious,  and  kept  quite  cool.  The  fub- 
ftances which  come  over  are  animal  tar  in  vapour,  eondenfing 
int  a light  brown  fluid  in  the  receiver,  and  extremely  fetid  ; 
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an  inflammable  gas,  which  does  not  condenfe  ; and  carbonic 
acid,  united  to  the  ammonia,  which  condenfes  in  the  re- 
ceiver. Befides  thefe  there  is  a great  quantity  of  water, 
commonly  called  phlegm.  The  latter  is  lefs  when  dry  animal 
fubftances  are  employed,  fuch  as  bones  and  horns. 

The  inflammable  gas  fliould  be  conveyed  from  the  receiver 
by  a tube,  fo  as  to  open  into  the  afh-pit,  where  the  gas  is  fet 
on  fire.  The  refulting  products  of  this  combuftion,  and 
other  fetid  matter,  pafs  through  the  fire  of  the  Hill,  and  in 
a great  meafure  prevent  the  fmell  which  is  too  often  a nui- 
fance  in  thefe  manufactories.  The  tube  above-mentioned 
fliould  be  provided  with  a valve  opening  outwards,  and  fit- 
ting very  tight.  This  is  to  prevent  a retrograde  current, 
when  the  gas  ceafes  to  be  formed  in  the  {till.  At  the  time 
the  latter  takes  place,  and  when  the  heat  decreafes,  a partial 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  receiver.  The  common  air  now 
rufhes  in  with  the  returning  inflammable  gas  on  fire,  and  a 
dreadful  explofion  enfues.  All  this  mifchiefis  prevented  by 
the  valve  above-mentioned.  The  contents  of  the  receiver  are 
carbonate  o/  ammonia,  diffolved  in  water  or  phlegm,  and  the 
animal  tar.  A confiderable  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be 
feparated  mechanically  in  the  form  of  a brownifh  oil.  The 
clear  liquid  is  ftill  very  fetid,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
crude  hartjhorn.  This  generally  is  diftilled  a fecond  time,  by 
which  more  of  the  fetid  matter  is  feparated.  It  is  now  fuf- 
ficiently  pure  for  the  preparation  of  fal  ammoniac.  This 
fubftance,  rectified  to  a greater  degree,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  fpirit  of  hartjhorn. 

In  the  Hate  above-mentioned  it  is  direftly,  or  indireftly,  to 
be  faturated  with  fulphuric  acid,  which  expels  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  fulphate  of  ammonia.  This  was  formerly 
effected  by  immediately  adding  fulphuric  acid. 

A patent  was  obtained  for  forming  the  fulphate  of  am- 
monia by  means  of  fulphate  of  lime  (gypfum).  When  the 
latter  fait,  in  powder,  is  placed  on  a large  filter,  and  a fo- 
lution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  runs  through  it,  a double  de- 
compofition  enfues.  The  fulphuric  acid  of  the  fulphate  of 
lime  combines  with  the  ammonia,  forming  a folution  of  ful- 
phate of  ammonia.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  being  infoluble  remains  on  the  filter.  The  fulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  pafles  through,  requires  now  to  be  eva- 
porated till  it  can  be  obtained  in  cryltals,  which  feparates 
the  pure  fait  from  the  refidual  products  of  the  animal  matter. 
This  fait,  whether  formed  by  the  free  fulphuric  acid,  or  by 
the  lalt  procefs,  is  now  to  be  employed  for  obtaining  the 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

For  this  purpofe  the  fulphate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of 
foda  mud  be  intimately  mixed  together,  in  the  proportions 
of  three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  by  weight,  the 
falts  being  previou fly  dried  at  the  temperature  of  21 2°. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  to  be  feparated  from  the 
fulphate  of  foda  by  heat,  the  former  fait  being  volatile  at 
about  400°  or  500°  of  heat.  The  mixed  falts  are  put  into 
an  earthen  vefiel  capable  of  bearing  a red  heat  without 
cracking.  This  veflel  is  to  be  covered  with  another  vefiel 
inverted  upon  it,  of  the  fame  materials,  and  glazed  in  the 
infide.  Its  fhape  fhould  be  conical,  having  a fmall  hole  in 
the  fummit,  with  a conical  plug.  The  lower  vefiel  is  to  be 
placed  in  a furnace  capable  of  heating  it  red-hot.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  height  of  the  veflels  to  their  width  fhould  be 
fuch,  that  the  upper  vefiel  may  be  kept  at  a heat  juft  fhort 
of  fubliming  the  fait.  When  the  procefs  commences,  the 
plug  mull  be  removed  from  the  upper  vefiel,  the  two  veflels 
being  carefully  luted  at  their  joining  with  a mixture  of  pipe- 
clay and  fand.  The  juncture  will  be  more  complete,  if  the 
lower  vefiel  has  a groove  round  the  top  for  the  reception  of 
the  upper  one,  leaving  a little  fpace  for  the  lute.  The  fire 


is  now  to  be  gradually  raifed.  A quantity  of  aqueous  va- 
pour, in  the  firfl  place,  efcapes  at  the  hole  in  the  upper 
veflel.  When  this  ceafes,  white  fumes  begin  to  appear, 
which  are  the  fublimed  fait.  The  plug  may  now  be  put  in 
flightly.  As  the  vapour  of  the  fait  rifes,  it  as  quickly  con- 
denfes, and  adheres  to  the  upper  veflel,  and  ultimately  forms 
a cake  of  the  fhape  of  the  veflel.  This  cake  is  the  thickeft 
at  the  top,  and,  when  broken,  exhibits  a cryftalline  arrange- 
ment, the  mafs  being  flightly  tranfparent.  The  latter  ap- 
pearances will  be  more  marked  the  hotter  the  upper  vefiel, 
fo  that  it  be  not  too  hot  to  volatilize  the  fait.  When  the 
white  vapour  ceafes  to  afcend,  the  procefs  mutt  be  flopped, 
and  the  veflels  allowed  to  cool. 

The  fait  in  the  lower  veflel  is  fulphate  of  foda,  which 
requires  only  to  be  diffolved  and  cryftallized  for  the  market. 
The  fal  ammoniac  is  fold  in  the  cakes  as  it  comes  from  the 
vefiel. 

There  would  be  no  economy  in  making  the  fubliming 
veflels  of  a larger  fize  than  from  about  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter.  One  fire-place,  provided  with  a number  of  holes, 
may  hold  from  fix  to  eight  pots. 

A patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Aftley,  dated  July 
28,  1807,  for  an  improved  procefs  for  forming  this  fait.  He 
procures  the  mother-water  of  the  falt-pans,  called  bittern , 
which  contains  the  muriate  of  magnefia.  This,  as  well  as  the 
other  earthy  muriates,  gives  out  its  acid  with  moderate  heat. 
He  mixes  the  bittern  with  the  animal  fubftance  from  which  the 
ammonia  is  to  be  procured,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  afford 
mutual  faturation.  The  animal  fubftance  being  reduced  into 
fmall  pieces,  the  liquid  bittern  is  added,  and  the  mafs  dried 
in  a ftove.  It  is  then  diftilled  in  the  common  way.  The 
acid  of  the  earthy  muriate  rifes  at  the  fame  heat  the  ammonia 
is  evolved.  They  therefore  unite  in  their  nafcent  form, 
diredlly  producing  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  fait  is,  by 
a fecond  procefs,  either  cryftallized  in  the  humid  way,  or 
fublimed  by  the  apparatus  already  alluded  to  in  the  common 
method.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  a ftate  of 
purity,  and  in  its  fublimed  ftate,  is  acompadl  cake,  flightly 
elallic,  and  poffeffing  fo  much  flexibility  as  to  be  difficult  to 
reduce  to  powder.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  white,  owing  to  its 
flight  tranfparency,  but  it  becomes  white  when  finely  pow- 
dered It  diflolves  in  about  2.5  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  6o°,  and  is  much  more  foluble  in  boiling  water.  The 
folution  affords  cryltals  of  a plumous  appearance,  which, 
when  clofely  examined,  are  long  fix-fided  pyramids.  If 
expofed  to  the  temperature  of  6oo°  it  quickly  rifes  in  white 
fumes,  giving  a white  appearance  to  the  furface  on  which  it 
condenfes.  If  the  oxyds  of  copper  or  iron  be  prefent,  they 
rife  with  the  fait,  forming  what  have  been  thought  triple 
compounds.  Thq  latter  is  known  in  the  old  pharmacopeias 
by  the  name  of  Flores  Martiales.  This  fubftance  is  doubt- 
lefs  a combination  of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  iron,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomfon’s  Nomenclature,  a chlorite  of  iron.  It 
is  the  great  facility  which  this  fait  pofieffes  of  carrying 
off  the  oxyd  of  copper  and  iron,  that  renders  it  fo  valuable 
in  the  foldering  of  metals.  No  fooner  do  the  white  fumes 
begin  to  rife,  than  the  metal  difplays  a bright  furface,  and 
at  the  fame  inftant  the  folder  flows  very  freely.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  alfo  ufed  in  dyeing  for  giving  brightnefs  to  feveral 
colours. 

The  compofition  of  this  fait,  according  to  the  molt  mo- 
dern analyfis,  is  51  acid,  32  ammonia,  and  17  of  water,  in 
100  parts. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  an  inodorous  fait, 
of  a fait,  bitterifh,  acrid,  and  cool  tafte,  perfiftent  in  the 
air,  rather  duftile,  and  not  very  eafily  reduced  to  powder. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.42.  It  requires,  fays  Thomfon, 
3!  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  its  own  weight  at 
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212°,  to  diffolve  it ; and  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  4.5  parts  of 
alcohol.  Its  component  parts,  according  to  Kirwan,  are 
28  parts  of  ammonia,  42.75  of  acid,  and  29.25  of  water. 
The  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids  unite  with  its  alkali,  and  fet 
free  the  muriatic  acid.  Potafs  and  its  carbonate,  carbonate 
of  foda,  lime,  chalk,  magnefia,  and  carbonate  of  magnefia, 
combine  with  its  acid,  and  fet  free  the  ammonia ; fuper- 
acetate  of  lead,  when  added  to  a folution  of  it,  throws  down 
a precipitate  of  muriate  of  lead  ; hence  thefe  falts  are  incom- 
patible in  prefcriptions  with  muriate  of  ammonia. 

This  fait  was  formerly  confidered  as  a powerful  aperient 
and  attenuant  of  vifcid  humours,  acting  as  a diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, purgative,  and  emetic,  according  to  the  mode  of  its 
exhibition,  or  its  dofe ; but  it  is  now  (fays  Thomfon) 
fcarcely  ever  ordered  as  an  internal  medicine.  The  liberal 
and  continued  ufe  of  it,  according  to  Boerhaave,  renders 
the  blood  fo  thin  as  to  burlt  through  the  veffels,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  lungs  and  the  urinary  organs.  In  dofes  of  half 
a drachm,  or  a drachm,  diffolved  in  water,  if  the  patient  is 
kept  warm,  it  generally  proves  fudorific  ; by  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  or  walking  in  the  open  air,  its  aftion  is  determined 
to  the  kidneys  ; in  larger  dofes  it  loofens  the  belly. 

The  firfl  who  gave  fal  ammoniac  internally  was  Platerus ; 
but  its  ufe  in  fevers  was  not  then  known  ; he  only  ufing  it  in 
afthmas.  In  fucceeding  times  it  became  known  as  a febri- 
fuge. It  was  frequently  ufed  with  this  intention  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  The  common  dofe 
to  a grown  perfon  was  one  drachm  ; the  largeft  dofe,  in 
cafes  of  the  raofl  robuft  conftitutions,  was  two  drachms. 
A perfon  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  might  take  two 
fcruples,  and  an  infant  of  a year  old,  fourteen  grains.  Its 
chief  virtue  was  thought  to  be  manifelted  in  intermittent 
fevers,  in  which  it  may  be  thus  given.  Let  the  dofe  of  fal 
ammoniac,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  common  water,  or  of  any 
diftilled  water  ; and  let  the  patient  take  it  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  that  the  fit  is  to  come  on.  This  is  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  fame  manner,  before  every  fit,  till  the  diftemper 
is  removed. 

Though  the  great  ufe  of  this  medicine  was  in  intermitting 
fevers,  it  was  thought,  however,  not  adapted  only  to  thofe, 
but  to  be  of  ufe  in  fevers  of  other  kinds.  The  fame  dofe 
was  recommended  to  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  drink- 
ing a bafon  of  fage-tea  after  it.  It  very  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  one  dofe  of  it  carried  off  the  difeafe,  fo 
that  it  never  returned  again  ; but  if  the  firfl  dofe  did  not 
fucceed  in  this  manner,  a few  others  were  thought  to  be 
effeftual.  T wo,  three,  or  four  dofes,  almoft  always  proved 
fufficient.  This  medicine  has  no  vifible  effeft  upon  the 
body,  more  than  the  fudden  removal  of  the  ficknefs  ; for  it 
neither  operates  by  vomit,  nor  by  ftool,  nor  by  fweat ; its 
effeft  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  correfting  and  altering  of  the 
matter  of  the  difeafe,  not  the  evacuating  it  out  of  the  body. 

The  bark  was  deemed  fuperior  to  this  fait  in  the  cures  of 
quartan  agues,  and  indeed  in  other  cafes  it  is  more  certain  in 
the  flopping  of  a fecond  fit ; but  in  this  there  was  faid  to  be 
another  advantage  which  the  bark  was  fuppofed  to  want  ; 
this  is  the  prevention  of  relapfes.  Thefe  are  very  frequent 
after  cures  in  the  common  way,  but  it  is  faid  they  are  fcarcely 
ever  found  to  follow  in  cafes  when  this  fait  has  been  ufed. 

Another  advantage  of  this  medicine  is  faid  to  be  the  fmall 
quantity  of  the  dofe,  and  the  few  dofes  that  are  neceffary  to 
be  taken  for  a cure ; whereas  every  one  knows  how  many 
large  dofes  of  the  bark  are  neceffary,  and  that  often  at  fuch 
fmall  diftances  of  time,  in  cafes,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
perfuade  the  patient  to  be  cured  at  the  expence  of  fo  nau- 
feous  a load  of  medicines.  (Aft.  Erudit.  1717.)  Dr.  Lewis 
obferves,  that  in  many  cafes,  as  an  aperient,  it  is  an  excellent 


affiftant  to  the  bark,  where  that  aftringent  drug  would  by 
itfelf  produce  dangerous  obftruftions,  or  aggravate  thofe 
already  formed. 

This  fait  is  advantageoufly  employed,  externally,  as  a 
fomentation,  on  account  of  the  cold  produced  by  its  fo- 
lution in  water,  to  abate  the  pain  and  heat  of  inflammation, 
and  to  allay  violent  head-ache ; alfo  in  cafes  of  mania, 
plethoric  apoplexy,  injuries  of  the  head;  and  to  affift  in  the 
reduftion  of  hernial  tumours.  Its  ftimulant  qualities  render 
it  an  excellent  difcutient,  when  diffolved  in  the  proportion 
of  Jj  of  the  fait  in  fjix  of  water  with  fjj  of  alcohol,  in 
indolent  tumours,  gangrene,  pfora,  and  chilblains  ; and  as  a 
gargle,  it  is  occasionally  ufeful  in  cynanche,  and  in  atte- 
nuating and  diffolving  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Saturated  folutions  of  it  are  faid  to  confume  warts.  Lewis 
Mat.  Med.  Thomfon’s  Difp. 

For  its  officinal  preparations,  fee  Ammoniacal  Prepa- 
rations, and  Ammonia,  See.  under  the  article  Salts. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  Native,  Naturlicher  falmiak,  Werner, 
in  Mineralogy,  afubftanceof  a greenilh-white  colour,  palling 
to  apple- green,  or  brownifh-black.  It  occurs  in  thin  fuper- 
ficial  efflorefcences,  or  maffive,  or  ftalaftical,  or  rarely  in 
minute  imperfeft  cryftals  ; and  has  in  general  a flight  vitreous 
luftre.  Its  frafture  is'  fine-grained,  uneven  ; foft,  and  often 
friable.  It  has  a pungent  bitter  faline  tafte.  In  chemical 
charafters  it  agrees  with  the  manufaftured  fait.  It  is  found 
fublimed  in  the  crevices  of  volcanoes  ; fuch  as  iEtna,  Ve- 
fuvius,  the  Solfatara,  and  the  Lipari  iflands.  Aikin’s  Dift. 

Sal  ALgypti,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  many  other  of  the  old  writers,  to  the  natrum 
of  the  ancients,  called  alfo  nitrum  by  fome,  though  very 
different  from  our  nitre.  It  had  the  name  natrum  from  Na- 
trium, or  Nitrium,  the  name  of  a city  of  Egypt  ; and 
therefore  this,  as  well  as  the  name  ufed  by  Hippocrates, 
flood  for  Egyptian  fait.  See  Natron  and  Carbonate  of 
Soda. 

Sal  Aquarum,  a name  given  by  many  of  the  ancient 
writers  to  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  or  natron  ; which  fee. 

They  had  this  fait  principally  from  Egypt,  and  called  it 
in  their  works  the  produce  of  the  evaporated  waters  of  the 
Nile  ; for  this  reafon  Hippocrates  fometimes  calls  it  fal 
JEgypti,  and  fometimes  fal  in  aquis  crefcens,  a fall  grooving  in 
the  water . 

Sal  Catharticus  Amarus,  the  bitter  purging  fait,  com- 
monly called  Epsom  Salt,  (which  fee,)  which  was  firfl  made 
by  Dr.  Grew  by  evaporating  Epfom  waters. 

This  fulphate  of  magnefia,  or  bitter  purging  fait,  is 
found  native  in  a pure  ftate  ; but  more  commonly  combined 
with  gypfum,  and  in  folution  in  fea-water,  and  feveral  mi- 
neral fprings,  as  ftated  under  the  article  Epsom  Salt.  For 
many  years  paft,  the  whole  quantity  of  it  ufed  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  manufaftured  from  bittern,  or  the  refidual  brine 
after  the  cryftallization  of  fea  falt.  This  fubftance  confifts 
chiefly  of  muriate  of  magnefia,  muriate  of  lime,  fome  com- 
mon fait,  and  a fmall  portion  of  fulphate  of  lime  ; and 
therefore  t-he  fulphate  of  magnefia  is  probably  obtained  bv 
decompofing  the  muriate  by  means  of  fulphate  of  iron,  or 
fulphuric  acid  in  fome  form,  though,  as  fome  fay,  the  bittern 
is  only  boiled  down  to  a high  point  of  concentration  ; when 
the  fulphate  of  magnefia  forms,  and  is  purified  by  a fecond 
folution  and  cryftallization.  The  fulphate  of  the  (hops 
generally  contains  fome  muriate  of  magnefia  ; and  ftiould 
therefore  be  preferved  in  jars,  clofely  covered.  For  its  che- 
mical properties,  fee  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  1.66.  As  it  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates,  lime-water,  the  muriates  of  barytes  and 
lime,  nitrate  of  filver,  and  acetate  and  fuper-acetate  of  lead, 
of  courfe  thefe  are  incompatible  with  it  in  prefcriptions. 
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With  regard  to  its  medical  properties,  this  fait  is  purgative 
and  diuretic  ; it  operates  readily  without  griping  ; and  not- 
withstanding its  naufeous  tafte,  it  is  generally  retained  by 
the  ftomach,  more  efpecially  when  given  in  fmall  dofes 
largely  diluted,  or  united  with  an  acidulated  infufion  of 
roles.  In  thefe  forms  it  is  a very  ufeful  purgative  in  hypo- 
chondriafis,  colica  piftonum,  ileus,  puerperal  fever,  and  in 
all  acute  aifeafes.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  adjunct  to  llimulating 
clyfters.  By  moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air,  while  taking 
this  fait,  its  purgative  effeft  is  diminilhed,  and  its  diuretic 
property  increafed.  The  dofc  is  from  Jj  to  Jij  diffolved  in 
water,  gruel,  or  any  other  vehicle  ; and  taken  either  at 
once,  or  in  divided  dofes  frequently  repeated.  See  Car- 
bonate of  Magnefia,  and  Magnesia. 

Sal  Catharticus  Glauberi.  See  Sal  Mirabile,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Soda. 

Sal  Circulatum , in  Chemijlry,  a term  ufed  by  Paracelfus 
for  a preparation  of  fea-falt,  of  which  he  diftinguiffies  two 
kinds,  under  the  names  of  the  circulatum  minus',  and  circu- 
latum majus.  Thefe  feem  to  have  a great  affinity  with  the 
famous  alkaheft,  or  univerfal  folvent,  fo  much  talked  of  in 
the  works  of  this  author,  and  his  fucceffor  Van  Helmont. 
Many  ridiculous  properties  were  attributed  to  it.  See 
Alkahest. 

Sal  Communis.  See  Salt. 

Sal  de  Duobus.  See  Arcanum  Duplicatum , Vitriolated 
Tartar,  and  Sulphate  of  Potafh,  under  Salts. 

Sal  Decrepitatum.  See  Common  Salt. 

Sal  Diureticus,  a form  of  medicine,  of  the  nature  of  the 
terra  foliata  tarlari,  introduced  into  practice  by  the  College 
difpenfatory  of  1745.  See  Acetate  of  Potafh , under  Salts. 

Sal  Enixum.  See  Enixum  Sal,  and  Super-fulphate  of 
Potafh , under  Salts. 

Sal  Gemma.  See  Rock -Salt,  Salt,  and  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Sal  Jamblici.  See  Jamblici  Sal. 

Sal  Lucidum,  a name  given  by  fome  to  nitre.  Others  ufethe 
phrafe  to  exprefs  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  natron. 

Sal  Marihus.  See  Salt. 

Sal  Marinus,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a trutta- 
ceous  fiffi  of  the  umbla  kind,  and  very  much  approaching 
to  that  fpecies  called  the  reutele  ; and  by  fome  fufpedted  not 
to  be  elfentially  different  from  that  fpecies.  It  is  a very 
fcarce  fiffi,  and  is  extremely  valued  for  the  table,  but  is  never 
caught  in  any  plenty,  never  keeping  in  ffioals  as  many  other 
fiffi,  but  living  fingly.  It  loves  clear  ftony  rivers  of  a ffiarp 
current,  and  feeds  on  fmall  fiffi.  Its  molt  frequent  fize  is  of 
about  a pound  weight,  and  it  very  rarely  exceeds  twice 
that.  Its  tail  and  fins  are  very  red  ; its  fides  and  belly 
reddiffi,  and  its  back  of  a fort  of  orange-colour  or  reddiffi- 
yellow,  having  fome  yellow  fpots  ; its  fcales  are  moderately 
large,  and  do  not  eafily  fall  off  in  rubbing. 

The  fal  marinus  is  diftinguiffied  by  Artedi  by  the  name 
of  the  forked-tail  falmon,  with  a yellowiffi  back,  and  with 
yellowiffi  fpots.  See  Salmo. 

Sal  Marinus  Regeneratus,  in  Chemijlry , the  name  given  to 
a fea-falt,  produced  by  adding  a fixed  vegetable  alkali  to 
marine  acid,  or  the  acid  fpirit  of  fait  drawn  by  diftillation. 
The  procefs  is  thus  : dilute  four  ounces  of  oil  of  tartar, 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  fair  water  ; put  this  mixture 
into  a tall  glafs  body,  and  heat  it,  and  drop  into  it  any  of 
the  kinds  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  whether  Glauber’s,  or  that 
prepared  with  bole ; ffiake  the  veffel  now  and  then,  and 
continue  to  drop  in  the  acid  till  the  alkaline  liquor  is  fated, 
and  there  rifes  no  more  effervescence  ; filter  the  liquor,  eva- 
porate to  a pellicle,  and  fet  it  by  to  cryltallize,  and  there  will 
be  procured  cryftals  of  perfedt  fea-falt,  in  all  things  agreeing 
with  common  fait.  See  Muriate  of  Potaflo,  under  Salts. 

This  fait  has  been  denominated  the  febrifugal  fait  of  Svl- 
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vius  ; though  it  does  not  feem  to  deferve  the  name.  How- 
ever, in  proper  dofes,  it  may,  as  a purgative  and  antifeptic, 
contribute  to  the  cure  of  fome  fevers  ; qualities  which  it 
poffeffes  in  common  with  other  neutral  falts.  But  it  is  not 
now  employed. 

Sal  or  Vitriolum  Martis,  fait  of  iron , a chemical  prepa- 
ration, now  called  fulphate  of  iron.  See  Iron,  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations  of  iron  ; 
it  is  tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  It  has  been 
given  with  advantage  in  diabetes,  in  the  latter  ftage  of 
phthifis,  and  in  amenorrhoea,  depending  on  a weakened 
aftion  of  the  blood-veffels.  The  dofe  is  from  gr.  j to  v,  com- 
bined with  ammoniacum,  rhubarb,  myrrh,  or  bitter  ex- 
trafts  ; improper  dofes  of  this  fait  occafion  pains  of  the 
bowels,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  and  by  being  too  long  con-v 
tinued,  it  proves  hurtful.  It  has  been  lately  ufed,  diffolved 
in  water,  as  a lotion  to  cancerous  and  phagedenic  ulcers. 
Thomfon. 

Sal  Microcofmicus.  See  Phosphorus  and  Urine,  and 
Fufible  Salt,  &c. 

Sal  Mirabile,  or  Glauber's  fait,  is  compofed  of  the  vitri- 
olic acid  of  the  mineral  alkali  natron,  and  is  now  called  “ na- 
tron vitriolatum.”  It  has  been  ufually  prepared  by  adding 
to  fea-falt  equal  or  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  water,  diftilling  off  the  marine  acid,  and  diffolving  and 
cryffallizing  the  refiduum.  Though  this  be  a well-known 
preparation,  and  the  refult  of  a mixture  of  a vitriolic  acid 
with  marine  fait,  and  the  world  has  fuppofed  it  could  be  no 
other  way  found  than  by  fuch  an  union  made  by  art ; yet 
M.  Hellot  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  an  account  of  its  being  found  in  vitriol  alone,  without 
the  addition  of  any  foreign  matter. 

M.  Lemery  has  (hewn,  that  after  a moderate  diftillation 
of  green  vitriol,  a fait  of  the  nature  of  alum  may  be  drawn 
by  a lixivium  from  .the  colcothar;  and  befide  this,  M.  Hellot 
has  found  in  that  colcothar  a vitrifiable  earth,  and  a genuine 
“ Glauber’s  fait.”  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Scien.  Par.  1738. 

Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  from  borax,  by  mixing 
oil  of  vitriol  with  it.  Mix  four  ounces  of  borax  with  one- 
ounce  and  one  drachm  of  oil  of  vitriol ; upon  fublimation, 
this  gives  the  fal  fedativum  of  Homberg,  and  the  refi- 
duum, expofed  to  a ltrong  fire,  affords  Glauber’s  fait.  This 
operation  may  be  ffiortened  very  much,  for  inftead  of  fub- 
limation, the  fait  may  be  obtained  by  cryftallization,  In  light 
foliated  laminae.  This  fait,  whether  prepared  by  fublimation, 
or  by  cryftallization,  has  the  property  of  diffolving  in  fpirit 
of  wine  ; and  if  the  fpirit  of  wine  be  fet  on  fire,  the  flame 
is  green.  Spirit  of  wine  has  no  effeft  on  borax,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  digefted  with  it  does  not  make  its  flame  green  ; 
therefore  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  give  this  greennefs  to  the 
flame,  that  borax  ffiould  be  united  to  an  acid.  Phil.  Tranft 
N°  436.  p.  89. 

And,  in  general,  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  from  all 
vitriolic  falts  with  earthy  or  metallic  bafes,  by  decompofing 
them  with  foda  ; and  alfo  by  burning  fulphur  with  common 
fait,  or  foda. 

Sal  mirabile  may  likewife  be  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs ; powder  calcined  kelp  in  an  iron  mortar,  put  it  into  a 
glazed  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  boiling  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  a quart  to  a pound  ; ftir  it  about,  and  either 
filtrate  or  decant  the  clear  liquor  from  the  fediment ; put 
this  liquor  into  a glazed  earthen  difli,  and  having  heated  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  pour  in  gradually  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
(viz.  to  every  pound  of  oil  allowing  a pint  and  a half  of  water) 
till  no  effervefcence  arifes ; and  having  thus  gained  the  exaft 
point  of  faturation,  filtrate  through  paper,  or  let  it  ftand 
to  depurate,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor  ; evaporate  it  to  a 
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pellicle,  and  let  it  by  to  cryftallize.  By  the  above  procefs 
eight  ounces  and  a half  of  the  fait  have  been  procured  from 
a pound  and  a half  of  kelp  ; and  fomewhat  lefs  than  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  was  found  fufficient  for  the  fatura- 
tion.  Mr.  Fergus,  who  defcribes  this  procefs,  obferves  that  it 
may  be  alfo  had  from  barilla  inftead  of  kelp,  but  not  fo  cheap. 

Glauber’s  fal  mirabile  was  long  thought  to  be  the  produce 
of  art  only  ; but  of  late  years,  a natural  fait,  perfectly  fimi- 
lar  to  Glauber’s,  has  been  found  in  many  places.  We  have 
a full  account,  by  Mr.  Boulduc,  of  a fubftance  of  this 
kind,  which  had  been  found  near  Grenoble  in  Dauphine. 
The  fame  gentleman  alfo  found  a fal  mirabile  in  the  waters 
of  Palfy.  The  true  Epfom  fait,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Grew  in 
1696,  is  alfo  either  the  fame  as  Glauber’s,  or  at  lealt  Glau- 
ber’s is  the  principal  part  of  it.  Stahl  afterwards  found  a 
true  Glauber’s  fait  in  the  acidulas,  or  ferruginous  waters, 
and  he  did  not  fcruple  placing  this  among  the  natural  mineral 
falts.  Hoffmann  alfo  found  a fpring  of  very  bitter  and  pur- 
gative mineral  water,  a pound  of  which  contained  two 
drachms  of  this  fait.  The  cathartic  fait,  found  near 
Madrid,  is  alfo  of  the  fame  nature  ; and  it  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  though  it  differs  from  Epfom  fait,  it  is  con- 
tained in  fea-water,  and  many  mineral  waters.  See  Hitt, 
del’ Acad.  Par.  1727,  p.  29,  30  ; and  the  Memoirs  of  the 
fame  year,  4to.  p.  375. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  Glauber  made  his  fait 
known  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  yet 
Kunckel,  in  his  Laborat.  Chymic.  allures  us  it  was  known 
in  the  eleftoral  houfe  of  Saxony  a hundred  years  before. 
However  this  be,  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  it  to  Glauber, 
who  called  it  admirable  ; and  it  foon  acquired,  and  has  ever 
fince  maintained,  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  internal  me- 
dicine in  many  cafes.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thole  of  the  fal  catharticus  amarus,  which  frequently 
fupplies  its  place  in  the  (hops.  For  a further  account  of  this 
fait,  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  Sulphate  of  Soda, 
fee  that  article. 

Sal  Muriatkus  Calcareus , is  a combination  of  the  marine 
acid  with  calcareous  earths,  which  forms  a very  pungent 
faline  compound,  that  affumes  with  difficulty  a cryftalline 
form,  deliquiates  in  the  air,  diffolves  not  only  in  water  but 
in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  changes  the  colours  of  blue 
flowers  of  vegetables  to  a green.  This  fait  is  contained,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  in  fea-water,  and  remains  fluid  after 
the  cryftallization  of  its  other  faline  matters  ; and  it  is  found 
alfo  in  many  common  waters,  to  which,  like  the  calcareous 
nitre,  it  communicates  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs 
and  indifpofition  to  putrefy,  according  to  its  quantity.  It 
is  much  more  antifeptic  than  the  perfeft  marine  fait,  and  is 
faid  to  be  diuretic  and  lithontriptic.  The  medicine,  commonly 
fold  as  a lithontriptic,  under  the  name  of  liquid-fhell,  appears 
to  be  no  other  than  a combination  of  this  kind,  confifting  of 
calcined  fhells  diffolved  in  marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations 
have  been  chiefly  prepared,  by  mixing  the  calcareous  earth 
with  fal  ammoniac,  and  urging  the  mixture  with  a gradual 
fire,  till  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  either  diffi- 
pated  in  the  air,  or  colledled  by  diftillation,  and  only  its  acid 
left  incorporated  with  the  earth  ; and  fo  much  of  the  earth 
as  is  fatiated  with  the  acid,  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft 
by  elixation  with  water.  Lewis.  See  Muriate  of  Soda, 
and  Soda. 

Sal  Nitrium.  See  Natron. 

Sal  Petra , cr  Nitri.  See  Saltpetre,  Nitre,  Potass.* 
Nitras,  and  Nitrate  of  Potafh,  under  Salts. 

Sal  Polychrejl  of  Seignette , a foluble  tartar  made  with  fal 
kali,  inftead  of  fait  of  tartar ; or  it  is  fulphate  of  potafh, 
combined  with  a very  fmall  portion  of  fulphur,  formerly  ufed 
in  medicine.  M.  Boulduc  defcribes  this  fait  in  the  Mem. 
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Acad.  Scienc.  1731.  See  Rupellensis  Sal,  and  Sulphate 
of  Potafh,  under  Salts. 

Sal  Prunella  is  nitrate  of  potafh,  from  which  the  water 
of  cryftallization  has  been  expelled  by  fufion.  See  Pru- 
nellas, and  Crystal  Mineral. 

Sal  Rupellenfis.  See  Rupellensis  Sal , and  Tartrite  of 
Potass  and  Soda. 

Sal  Sedativus  of  Homberg.  This  ufed  to  be  made  by  dif- 
folving  borax  in  water,  into  which  oil  of  vitriol  was  poured, 
and  then  diftilling  this  mixture,  quieting  fait  was  obtained. 
M.  Geoffroy  has  lately  taught  us  an  eafier  way  of  prepar- 
ing it ; he  evaporates  the  liquor  to  the  proper  confiftence, 
and  then  allows  it  to  cryftallize.  See  Sedative  Salt,  and 
Sal  Mirabile. 

Sal  Tartari.  See  Tartar. 

Sal  Vegetabilis,  is  obtained  by  diffolving  vegetable  alkali 
in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  to  a gallon, 
and  then  adding  refined  tartar,  till  a frefh  addition  occa- 
fions  no  farther  effervefcence ; the  liquor  is  then  filtered  while 
hot,  and  either  cryftallized  or  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

Sal  Volatile.  See  Carbonate  of  Ammonia , and  Ammo- 
nia, 8cc.  under  Salts. 

Sal  Volatile  Oleofum,  is  the  name  of  an  aromatic  volatile 
liquor  firft  prepared  by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  and  found  a very 
notable  medicine,  chiefly  as  a cephalic  and  cordial. 

It  is  made  thus : to  an  ounce  of  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, diftilled  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  dulcified  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  put  a drachm  and  a half  of  fome  aromatic  oil,  or  effence, 
drawn  from  fome  generous  aromatic  vegetable  ; as  cinnabar, 
cloves,  rofemary,  baum,  & c. ; and  when  the  fpirit  and  oil  are 
well  ftirred  and  incorporated  together,  draw  off  the  volatile 
fait  and  fpirit  in  a cucurbit.  Some,  inftead  of  this,  mix  all 
the  ingredients  together  at  firft  ; viz.  the  fal  ammoniac,  fal 
tartari,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  powder  of  cinnamon  or  cloves, 
with  other  aromatics,  and  dittil  oft  the  volatile  fpirit  and  fait 
at  once  ; but  the  former  way  is  preferred. 

The  College  of  London  formerly  ordered  a quart  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms  of  effential 
oil  of  nutmegs,  the  fame  quantity  of  effence  of  lemons,  and 
half  a drachm  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  be  diftilled  together 
with  a very  gentle  heat.  That  of  Edinburgh  directed 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  oil  of  rofemary,  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
amber,  and  half  an  ounce  of  effence  of  lemons,  to  be  put 
to  eight  ounces  of  the  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  French  brandy,  and  near  a gallon  to  be 
drawn  off  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath.  See  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  &c. 

Sal,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Gems,  a term  ufed  by  Pliny  and 
the  ancients,  to  fignify  a defedt  or  flaw,  which  took  off  very 
much  from  the  value  of  the  gem.  Martial  having  occafion 
to  mention  this  fort  of  blemifh  in  cryftal^  calls  it  nitrum  in- 
ftead of  fal. 

“ Et  turbata  levi  queftus  cryftallina  nitre.-” 

The  critics  have  fometimes  changed  this  word  nitro,  to 
vitro,  and  others  have  made  the  confufion  yet  greater,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  rock  cryttal,  but  cryf- 
talline glafs ; but  thefe  are  all  errors.  It  is  plain,  by  what 
Pliny  and  others  have  faid  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  the  au- 
thor means  here  the  fame  that  others  do  by  the  word  fal. 
This  was  a dulky  and  dully  foulnefs,  feemingly  compofed  of  a 
quantity  of  faline  particles,  fhooting  into  their  forms  within 
the  body  of  the  cryftal.  The  gems  in  general  were  fubjedt 
to  this  blemiffi  ; and  we  find,  in  particular,  that  the  emerald 
was  frequently  debafed  by  it. 

It  is  found  at  this  time,  indeed,  that  cryftal  is  much  more 
fubjedt  to  it  than  any  of  the  gems  ; but  as  the  Romans 
called  all  the  green  cryftals  found  in  the  copper  mines  of 
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Cyprus  by  the  name  of  emeralds,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  emerald,  as  they  underftood  the  word,  mud  be 
frequently  fubjeft  to  it.  The  poets  ufmg  the  word  nitrum 
inftead  of  fil,  is  not  wonderful  ; for  the  Greeks  called 
common  fait  halonitrum,  fo  that  the  words  feem  almoft 
fynonimous. 

SALA,  Nicola,  in  Biography , one  of  the  mod  learned 
contrapuntids  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool.  This  venerable 
mader,  Duranti’s  difciple  and  fuccelfor  in  the  confervatorio 
della  Pieta  de  Terchini,  drew  up,  during  forty  years’  dudy 
and  experience,  a regular  and  well-digeded  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpoint, or  practical  harmony,  for  the  ufe  of  the  con- 
fervatorio over  which  he  prefided  ; but  when  he  had  finilhed 
it,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  of  the 
impreffion.  Having,  however,  made  his  cafe  known  to  the 
fate  fir  William  Hamilton,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  worth,  and  the  edimation  in  which  he  flood  for  mufical 
fcience  with  all  the  Neapolitan  maders,  he  undertook  to  repre- 
sent to  his  Sicilian  majedy  how  ufeful  a work  it  would  be  in 
forming  young  compofers,  and  continuing  that  reputation 
which  Naples  had  long  fo  judly  enjoyed  for  producing  the 
greated  number  of  eminent  compofers  which  Italy  could 
boaft.  The  king  gracioudy  condefcended  to  be  at  the  whole 
expence  of  printing  Sala’s  Treatife  at  the  royal  prefs,  in 
the  mod  fplendid  manner.  And  this  mod  valuable  work 
was  publifhed  in  1794. 

What  became  of  the  copies  of  this  impreffion,  or  the 
plates,  we  know  not,  during  the  anarchy  in  which  Naples 
was  thrown  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  that  city ; but 
we  believe  there  is  at  prefent  no  other  copy  in  England  than 
that  now  before  us,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  muni- 
ficent kindnefs  of  lord  and  lady  Bruce,  who  brought  it  from 
Naples  with  pidtures  and  other  valuable  books  and  antiques, 
which  miraculoufly  efcaped  from  all  the  perils  of  war  and 
revolution. 

This  excellent  author  teaches  more  by  example  than  pre- 
cept. His  rules  are  few,  and  without  exceptions.  Hi3 
examples  are  chiefly  a cappella  ; but  they  contain  all  that  is 
neceflary,  except  novelty  and  invention,  which  no  books 
can  teach.  Feruling  and  hearing  the  works  of  the  greated 
maders,  meditation,  practice,  and  trying  effects,  will  ferment 
ideas  if  the  feeds  are  planted  by  Nature,  and  qualify  a dudent 
for  compofing  fuch  mufic  as  generally  pleafes,  yet  it  mud 
not  be  without  novelty,  and  fcience  fufficient  to  attract  the 
notice  of  able  maders. 

Sala  does  not  write  on  canto  fermo  fo  much  as  on  the 
fcale,  which  is  in  faft  writing  on  the  regie  de  l’odtave, 
and  which  extends  the  ufe  of  his  work  to  fecular  mufic, 
while  Fouchs  and  P.  Martini  confine  their  labours  wholly 
to  facred  compofitions,  built  on  fragments  of  ancient  chants. 

As  this  work,  will  be  of  difficult  attainment,  we  Ihould 
wiffi  to  give  our  mufical  readers  fpecimens  of  the  author’s 
fcience  in  every  fpecies  of  learned  and  ingenious  compofition, 
at  the  knowledge  of  which  a y-oung  contrapuntid  can  afpire; 


but  it  would  require  more  plates  than  our  plan  allows  to 
any  one  article,  or  indeed  entire  branch  of  fcience  ; we  mud 
therefore  content  ourfelves,  and,  vve  hope,  our  readers,  by 
defcribing  his  method,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  materials, 
which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  fird  mufical 
feminary  at  Naples,  the  mod  celebrated  fchool  of  counter- 
point in  Europe. 

Analyfs  of  Sala’s  Rules  of  Counterpoint. — He  allows  four 
Goncords,  the  3d,  5th,  6th,  and  8th ; two  perfeft,  the  5th 
and  8th ; and  two  imperfedt,  the  3d  and  6th.  Four  dif- 
cords,  the  2d,  4th,  7th,  and  9th.  The  J are  ufed  on  a 
binding  note  in  the  bafs,  and  refolved  by  the  bafs  defcend- 
ing  one  degree,  when  the  2d  becomes  a 3d,  and  the  4th  a 
5th,  amounts  to  the  6th.  The  7th  and  9th  are  prepared  and 
refolved  in  the  treble.  The  7th  is  prepared  in  all  the  con- 
cords, and  generally  refolved  on  the  6th  to  the  fame  bafs, 
but  on  the  5th,  if  the  bafs,  inftead  of  falling  a 5th,  rifes  one 
degree.  See  Difappointed  Cadence. 

He  begins  by  cadences  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts, 
Ample,  compound,  and  double.  Then  gives  a treble  to  the 
fcale  in  the  bafs,  and  a bafs  to  the  fcale  in  the  treble.  After 
which,  two  trebles  to  each  note  of  the  fcale  in  the  bafs ; 
then  the  fame  two  notes  in  the  bafs  to  one  in  the  treble. 
He  next  gives  three  and  four  notes  to  one  in  both  fcales. 
After  this,  we  have  7ths  refolved  into  6ths  in  binding  notes 
to  the  fcale  in  the  bafs.  Then  2ds  in  the  treble,  while  the 
bafs  has  driving  or  binding  notes.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
double  counterpoint.  Afterwards  yths  into  6ths,  to  avoid  a 
fuccejfion  of  $ths,  fo  ftrongly  prohibited  in  all  elementary- 
works  in  compofition  of  thorough-bafs.  Sevenths  into  6ths 
again  to  the  fcale  in  both  parts.  He  then  gives  examples 
in  three  and  four  parts,  of  the  different  ufe  of  the  2d  and  9th, 
and  examples  of  the  ®,  with  fcales,  firft  in  plain  counter- 
point ; then  giving  four  crotchets  to  each  part  alternately, 
to  femibreves  in  the  other  parts. 

He  next  proceeds  to  binding  notes  in  one  of  four  parts, 
by  turns.  Double  fcale  in  canon,  the  other  two  parts  mov- 
ing in  different  melodies.  Two  parts  in  fcale,  afcending,  the 
other  two  parts  moving  in  melody  by  3ds.  Three  parts 
in  florid  counterpoint,  and  one  in  fcale.  A movement  fugate 
in  fcales  of  two  parts.  Genere  chromatico  alia  moderna , to 
a fcale  in  five  parts  : five  examples. 

Rules  for  double  counterpoint,  alia  decima,  ed  alia  due* 
dectma , or  in  the  10th  and  I2th.  Examples  of  double  coun- 
terpoint on  canto  fermo  in  two  parts ; three  parts,  two  in 
canon.  Four  parts,  I’iftejfo  moda.  Two  parts,  fometimes 
three,  in  canon.  Then  three  parts  in  imitation,  and  one  in 
divifion.  In  five  parts.  In  fix  parts. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  ffiort  examples  of  eanoit 
in  every  interval,  from  the  2d  to  the  9th,  in  two  part*. 
Followed  by  examples  of  imitation  per  moto  contrario. 

Principles  of  fugue,  nearly  the  fame  as  Dr.  Pepufch  gives 
from  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  of  the  church.  See 
Authentic  and  Plagal. 
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Fugues  on  two  and  three  fubje&s.  Fugues  in  moto  con - 
trario,  or  contrary  motion,  and  various  ingenious  and  arti- 
ficial contrivances  in  two  parts,  to  p.  1 1.  Then  the  method 
of  writing  two  parts  upon  the  fcale  of  a prolated  bafs. 
After  which  two  trebles  perform  the  fcale  in  3ds,  and  the 
principal  treble  is  given  to  the  bafs.  Seven  different  ways 
of  difpofing  the  parts  in  fugues  of  three  parts,  to  p.  14. 
Then  fugues  of  all  kinds  in  three  parts.  Ditto  in  four  parts, 
with  rules  for  bringing  in  the  anfwers,  and  inverting  fub- 
jefts,  p.  24  to  33.  Then  follow  ftudies  of  fugues  in  four 
parts  of  every  kind,  to  p.  43.  When  a method  is  given  of 
anfwering  fubjefts  of  fugue  in  contrary  motion,  and  direct. 
This  laft  feCtion  is  given  for  itudy,  not  for  ufe.  A mafs, 
motet,  fervice,  or  anthem  of  this  kind,  would  be  too  ela- 
borate for  a common  choir  to  perform,  or  a common  congre- 
gation to  hear  with  pleafure.  Each  movement  of  thefe  ex- 
amples is  a curiofity ; ufeful  in  the  perufal  to  fludents,  and 
amufing  to  mafters.  To  all  the  examples  of  fugue  in  four 
parts,  on  one,  two,  three,  and  four  fubjedts,  from  p.  33 
to  73,  there  are  Latin  words  from  the  Roman  Miffal.  All 
thefe  examples  are  treated  with  great  ingenuity,  clearnefs, 
and  fcience.  It  is  true  that  nothing  like  tafte  or  fancy  ap- 
pears in  this  work,  which  perhaps  have  no  bufinefs  in  facred 
muiic  ; but  all  thefe  examples  are  excellent  foundations,  on 
which  tafte  and  fancy  may  be  built  with  convenience  and 
fafety. 

At  p.  72  begin  rules  for  the  difpofition  of  the  parts  in 
fugues  for  two  fopranos  or  trebles,  a counter-tenor,  tenor, 
and  bafs,  in  fix  different  ways ; in  which  we  have  examples 
of  augmentation  and  diminution , or  what  Morley  calls,  “ pro- 
lation  of  the  more  and  prolation  of  the  lefs.” 

From  p.  80  to  116,  examples  of  fugue,  canon,  and  other 
kinds  of  learned  counterpoint,  in  five  parts,  are  curious 
ftudies  for  young  muficians.  After  which  there  is  a fugue 
in  eight  parts,  or  for  two  choirs,  at  p.  122,  written  with 
great  clearnefs  and  harmonical  accuracy.  After  which  a 
fugue  in  eight  parts,  concertata  e ricercata , with  different  and 
more  rigid  ways  of  treating  the  fubjecf  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
chorus.  Then  another  fugue  in  eight  parts  on  four  fub- 
jedts,  which  are  reverfed.  P.  127.  Introdu&ion  in  canon  to 
canto  fermo,  and  the  canto  fermo  in  canon,  with  the  anfwer 
in  the  4th  above,  with  the  two  other  parts  likewife  in  the 
4th  above.  P.  129.  Canto  fermo  in  canon  a 4,  with  a 
moving  organ-bafs.  P.  134.  Canto  fermo  concertato,  in 
due  maniere,  or  two  ways. 

Antifona  a 5 concertata.  P.  141.  The  fame  canto 
fermo,  concertato  a 5.  Then  follows,  p.  143,  a pfalrn 
in  five  parts,  which  the  author  compofed  in  1745,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  maeftro  di  cappella  in  the  chapel 
royal  at  Naples. 

P.  145.  Canto  fermo  in  the  4th  ecclefiaftical  tone,  upon 
which  is  built  a fhort  movement  to  a pfalm,  concertato,  in 
five  parts. 

P.  150.  Canto  fermo  in  the  7th  tone,  and  in  the  5th  ec- 
clefiaftical tone,  a otto.  P.  153.  Canto  fermo  in  the  5th 
tone,  concertato  a otto,  with  two  organ-baffes  in  canon. 

P.  159.  Canons  in  the  unifon,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  which  are  reverfed  in  two  parts,  and  in  moto  contrario. 

Chromatic  canon  in  two  parts  ; in  four  parts,  with  the 
anfwer  in  prolation,  or  notes  of  double  value.  After  which 
nine  canons  in  three  parts.  Then  canon  upon  canon,  in  four 
parts,  all’  ottava,  per  moto  contrario,  p.  168.  Ditto  with  a 
moving  bafs,  p.  170.  Another,  all’ ottava,  with  a fimilar 
bafs.  Canons  in  triple  time  of  two  parts : in  unifon, 
all’  ottava,  in  moto  contrario,  p.  175.  Then  canone  chiufo, 
or  a clofe  canon,  written  not  in  fcore,  but  on  one  ftaff,  with 
figns  or  numbers  to  indicate  when  the  feveral  parts  come  in, 
p.  176.  Then  the  fame  canon  opened  or  fcored. 


This  is  followed  by  five  more  myfterious  canons  on  one 
line,  and  explained  and  folved  in  a fcore  of  four  lines.  Then 
canon  upon  canon,  with  a coda,  or  tail-piece.  After  which 
p,  179,  et  feq.  very  curious  and  artificial  canons  in  three, 
four,  five,  and  fix  parts.  Other  canons  in  ten  parts.  And, 
finally,  a canon,  of  which  the  fcore  occupies  fourteen  ftaves, 
eight  for  the  two  choirs,  four  for  the  intonation  fwelled  out 
a pedale,  in  unifons  and  odtaves,  and  two  for  organ-baffes, 
in  perpetual  imitation,  bar  for  bar. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  are  not  only  the  raoft  ample,  com- 
plete, and  beft  digefted  rules  of  counterpoint,  without  vio- 
lating the  ancient  laws  of  modulation,  but  the  volumes  are 
the  moil  magnificent  in  fize,  and  engraved  on  copper  plates, 
in  the  largeft,  cleareft,  and  moll  elegant  charafter,  of  any 
mufical  publication  which  we  have  ever  feen. 

Sala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  and  town  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  according 
to  Pliny,  50  mijes  from  the  river  Ibur. — Alfo,  another  river 
of  the  fame  country,  belonging  to  the  Greater  Atlas,  6°  50' 
more  foutherly  than  the  preceding,  according  to  Ptolemy. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in  the  interior  of  Bcetica,  in  the 
country  of  the  Turduli,  between  Tucci  and  Baida.  Ptolemy. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Pannonia,  fituated  near  Patavium, 
according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater 
Armenia.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace,  fituated  to  the 
eaft  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  a canton  named 
Dorifca,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  gave  to  this  nome 
the  epithet  of  Samothracian,  becaufe  it  lay  in  a part  of  the 
continent  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  ifle  of  Samothrace. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Greater  Phrygia,  be- 
tween Pylacasum  and  Gazena,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Hyrcania,  called  alfo  Sale  and  Sace.  Ptol. 

Sala,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tombu&oo ; 140  miles  N.E.  of  Tombudloo. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma;  3 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Parma. 

Sala,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dora  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Aofta. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra ; ’15  miles  N.  of  Poli- 
caftro. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir;  15  miles  S.E.  of  Hefn  Kaifa. 

Sala,  or  Salbcrg,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland, 
near  which  is  a filver  mine,  formerly  very  productive,  and  a 
medicinal  fpring  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Upfal.  N.  lat.  59°  55'. 
E.  long.  1 6°  29'. 

SALABIA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Dominica. 

SALABIM,  or  Selebim,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

SALACIA,  Alcager  de  Sal,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in 
Lufitania,  belonging  to  the  Celtici,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calipus  or  Calipos,  N.W.  of  Olifipo  and  S.E.  of  Pax 
Julia.  Ptolemy  afligns  it  to  the  Turdetani. 

Salacia,  in  Botany,  a genus  known  to  Linnaeus  only, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  dedicated  it  to  Salacia,  the  fpoufe 
of  Neptune.  Hence  De  Theis  imagines  it  to  be  a native 
of  the  fea-ihore ; for  which  however  we  can  meet  with  no 
authority.  We  rather  apprehend  the  author  of  the  name 
had  the  word  falax  in  view,  and  meant  to  allude  to 
the  remarkable  proximity  of  the  anthers  to  the  ftigma, 
which  mull  fo  greatly  facilitate  the  impregnation. — Linn. 
Mant.  2.  159.  Schreb.  607.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  150. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Juff.  424. — Clafs  and  order, 
Gynandria  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  fhort, 
in  five  deep,  ovate,  acute,  fpreadirig,  permanent  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  fefiile.  Stam.  Filaments  none  ; 
anthers  three,  of  two  lobes,  divaricated  at  the  bafe,  fefiile 
on  the  fummit  of  the  gcrmen.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 

roundifh, 
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roundifh,  larger  than  the  calyx  ; Ityle  very  ffiort,  between 
the  anthers  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peru,  and  Seeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals 
five.  Anthers  fefiile  on  the  fummit  of  the  germen.  Style 
very  fliort.  Stigma  fimple. 

1.  S.  chinenjis.  Linn.  Mant.  2.  293.  Willd.  n.  1. — 
Leaves  alternate,  entire. — Native  of  China.  NJhrub,  with 
fmooth,  angular,  purplifh,  or  fomewhat  glaucous  branches. 
Leaves  fcattered,'  remote,  about  two  inches  long,  oval, 
rather  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  fomewhat  coriaceous  ; paler 
beneath  ; furnilhed  with  a mid-rib,  fending  ofF  two  or 
three  pair  of  veins.  Footjlalks  thick,  channelled,  fmooth, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  fmall,  on  fhort 
fimple  ftalks,  feveral  together  from  each  axillary  bud,  ac- 
companied at  the  bafe  by  many  downy  fcales.  The 
fpecimen  of  Linnaeus,  from  whence  he  made  his  defcription, 
(fill  exifting  in  his  writing  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  is  fo 
very  imperfetf,  that,  except  many  flowers  were  deftroyed 
in  the  examination,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  could  obtain  fufficient  information  from  hence.  Its 
affinity  to  Stilago  merely  relates  to  the  artificial  fyftem,  for 
we  can  trace  no  other  ; and  this  latter  fuppofed  genus  is  now 
known  to  be  merely  the  male  plant  of  Antidefma  alexiteria. 

2.  S.  cochinchinenfis.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  526. — “Leaves 
oppofite,  fomewhat  ferrated.” — Native  of  buffiy  places  in 
Cochinchina,  where  it  is  called  Cay  Traoc  mau. — Loureiro 
defcribes  this  plant  as  a Jhrub,  fix  feet  high,  nearly  eredf, 
with  numerous  twifted  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  (talked, 
ovate,  fomewhat  pointed,  (lightly  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers 
fmall,  crowded,  axillary,  of  a yellowiffi-red.  Calyx  coloured. 
Style  none.  Stigma  a minute  point.  Berry  roundiffi,  un- 
equal, reddiffi,  of  a middling  fize,  eatable,  of  one  cell,  with 
three  fmooth  roundiffi  feeds. — The  relt  of  this  author’s 
defcription,  particularly  the  fituation  of  the  anthers , agrees 
precifely  with  the  account  of  the  other  fpecies,  given  above. 
Loureiro  had  not  feen  that  fpecies,  and  was  not  without  a 
fufpicion  of  his  being  the  fame  plant  ; to  which  its  oppofite 
and  fomewhat  ierrated  leaves  feern  to  us  a fufficient  objec- 
tion. If  his  be  however  of  the  fame  genus,  as  appears  pro- 
bable, the  generic  charafter  might  be  enlarged  with  “ Berry 
of  one  cell,  with  three  feeds.” 

Salacia,  or  Salecia,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
infefts  of  the  gymnarthria  kind  ; the  body  of  which  is 
ovato-oblong,  and  the  tentacula  are  numerous,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  little  clufters. 

It  is  called  by  different  authors  priapus  marinus,  and 
znentula  marina.  This  is  the  fpecies  denominated  Mentula, 
under  the  clafs  of  Afcidia  in  the  Linnaean  fyltem. 

SALACONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between  Ad  Mercuri  and  Tamu- 
fide,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SALACSAE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a kind  of  bird,  by 
whofe  flight  they  pretend  to  divine  the  event  of  things. 
All  the  account  we  have  of  the  bird  is,  that  it  is  of  a fmall 
fize,  and  is  varioufly  coloured,  and  has  a long  and  large 
beak. 

SALAD,  Corn,  in  Agriculture,  a plant  of  the  weed  kind, 
met  with  in  tillage-fields,  as  well  as  palture-lands,  where 
the  plough  has.  been,  but  efpecially  in  the  former,  when 
much  exhauited  by  cropping.  It  alfo  prevails  in  fome 
places  on  the  bank-fides  of  the  fences  ; but  being  only 
annual  in  its  nature,  there  is  but  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  See  Weeds. 

Salad  Herbs,  in  Gardening , the  different  forts  of  efcu- 
lent  plants  from  whieh  herbs  for  falads  are  collected. 
Thefe,  by  different  fowings,  plantings,  &c.  are  obtained  at 


all  times  of  the  year ; but  the  moil  generally  efteemed 
lorts  may  be  comprifed  under  the  heads  of  large,  fmall,  and 
occafional  falad  herbs.  The  firfl  of  thefe  kinds  confift 
chiefly  of  the  different  forts  of  lettuces,  the  different  forts  of 
endive,  and  all  the  varieties  of  celery,  which  forts  are  in  the 
belt  perfection  for  ufe  v/hen  arrived  at  the  full  growth  ; 
any  of  which  may  be  eaten  as  a falad  alone,  or  all  mixed 
together,  or  with  a proper  quantity  of  fmall  falading,  efpe- 
cially in  winter  and  fpring  ; as  the  fmall  falading,  being 
of  a warm  nature,  renders  the  falad  more  grateful  and 
wholefome.  Lettuces  are  generally  efteemed  moft  in  fum- 
mer,  when  full  grown  and  firmly  cabbaged,  but  may  be 
ufed  at  all  feafons.  The  endive  and  celery  are  excellent 
for  autumn  and  winter  falads,  being  in  full  perfection  from 
September  to  the  end  of  November,  when  they  are  full 
grown  and  finely  blanched,  and  often  continuing  in  tole- 
rable perfection  all  winter  and  fpring.  See  Lactuca, 
Cichorium,  and  Apium. 

And  the  fecond  forts  are  creffes,  mnftard,  radiffi,  rape, 
and  fome  others  ; in  all  of  which  herbs,  the  young  leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts  for  the  purpofe  of  falad,  and  are  always 
in  beft  perfection  when  quite  young,  as  a few  days  or  a 
week  old  at  moft,  while  in  their  firtt  leaves,  cutting  them 
up,  ftalks  and  top  together,  clofe  to  the  ground ; as  when 
ufed  thus  quite  young  they  eat  exceedingly  tender,  with  an 
agreeable  warm  reliffi,  but  become  too  hot  by  age. 

The  laft  forts  are  principally  corn-falad,  or  lamb’s  let- 
tuce, purflane,  fpear-mint,  water-crefs,  borage,  and  borage- 
flowers,  nafturtium-flowers,  and  the  young  leaves,  chervil, 
burnet,  and  fometimes  red  cabbage,  radiffies,  red  beet-root, 
finochia,  or  Azorian  fennel,  forrel,  tarragon,  young  onions, 
cives,  and  fometimes  horfe -radiffi,  incorporated  with  other 
herbs,  moft  of  which  forts  are  occafionally  ufed  in  com- 
pofition  with  other  fmall  falad  herbs,  and  fome  alone  as  a 
falad,  fuch  as  red  cabbage,  water-crefs,  young  borage,  &c. 
See  their  refpeCtive  kinds. 

SAL  AD  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  N.  lat.  io°  58'.  W.  long.  64°  13'. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Chili,  whicli  runs  into  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
S.  lat.  270  15'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  270  15'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Spain, 
which  runs  into  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  E.  of  Tarifa. 

SALADILLA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 280  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

SALADIN,  in  Biography.  See  Salaheddin. 

SALADINE,  a tax  impofed  in  England  and  France,  in 
the  year  1188,  to  raife  a fund  for  the  croifade  undertook 
by  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  Auguftus  of  France, 
againft  Saladin,  fultan  of  Egypt,  then  going  to  befiege 
Jerufalem. 

The  Saladine  tax  was  thus  laid  : that  every  perfon  who 
did  not  enter  himfelf  a croifee,  was  obliged  to  pay  a tenth 
of  his  yearly  revenue,  and  of  the  value  of  all  his  moveables, 
except  his  wearing-apparel,  books,  and  arms. 

The  Carthufians,  Bernardines,  and  fome  other  religious, 
were  exempted  from  the  Saladine.  See  Salaheddin,  infra. 

S ALA  GENA,  or  SadAgena,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  Sargaranfene  territory.  Ptol. 

SALAGESSA,  or  Salagisa,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptol. 

SALAGRAMA,  a ftone  found  in  a river  of  Nepaul, 
and  confidered  by  many  fefts  of  Hindoos  as  very  facred  and 
myftical.  It  is  an  eflential  article  in  feveral  of  the  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans  : it  is  ufed  in 
propitiatory  oblations  to  Viffinu,  as  well  as  in  funeral  and 
other  ceremonies.  Many  (tones,  efpecially  thofe  of  a conical 
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form,  are  deemed  myftically  facred  to  Siva  ; but  the  fala- 
crrama  feems  confecrated  peculiarly  to  Viflinu. 

° Mr.  Colebroke  informs  us  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  vii.),  that  the 
falagrams  are  found  in  part  of  the  Gandaki  river,  within 
the  limits  of  Nepaul.  They  are  black,  moftly  round,  and 
are  commonly  perforated  in  one  or  more  places  by  worms, 
or,  as  the  Hindoos  believe,  by  Viflinu,  in  the  fhape  of  a rep- 
tile. According  to  the  number  of  perforations,  and  of 
fpiral  curves  in  each,  the  ftone  is  fuppofed  to  contain  Vifhnu 
in  various  charafters.  For  example,  fuch  a ftone,  per- 
forated in  one  place  only  with  four  fpiral  curves  in  the  per- 
foration, and  with  marks  fancied  to  refemble  a cow’s  foot, 
and  a wreath  of  flowers,  contains  Vifhnu  and  his  confort 
Lakfhmi,  in  that  form  or  combination  called  Lakfhtni- 
Narayana,  a form  in  which  they  are  commonly  feen  in 
images  of  a diminutive  fize,  fitting  on  the  knee  of  Vifhnu 
or  Narayana.  The  falagrama  is  found  not  to  be  calca- 
reous : it  (trikes  fire  on  fteel,  and  fcarcely  at  all  effervefces 
with  acids. 

Sonnerat  defcribes  the  falagrama,  we  think,  very  incor- 
redtly,  in  calling  it  a petrified  fhell,  of  the  fpecies  cornua 
ammonis.  He  fays  it  is  very  heavy,  commonly  black,  but 
fometimes  violet,  oval  or  round,  a little  flat,  nearly  refem- 
bling  a touch-ftone,  and  hollow,  (how  then  can  it  be  very 
heavy  ?)  with  only  one  fmall  aperture,  almoft  concave  within, 
having  fpiral  lines  terminating  towards  the  middle.  Some, 
he  fays,  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  gracious  incarnations 
of  Vifhnu,  and  are  then  highly  prized  ; but  when  they 
border  a little  on  the  violet,  they  denote  a vindi&ive  avatara, 
fuch  as  Narafingha,  when  no  man  of  ordinary  nerve  dares 
keep  them  in  his  houfe.  The  fortunate  pofl'efior  of  a fala- 
grama preferves  it  in  a green  cloth  : it  is  frequently  per- 
fumed and  bathed,  and  the  water,  thereby  acquiring  virtue, 
is  drank,  and  prized  for  its  fin-expelling  property. 

The  Brahmans  and  Hindoos,  in  general,  look  on  this 
ftone  with  much  reverence.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  India 
in  vulgar  hands.  Two  of  them  have  recently  pafl'ed  under 
the  infpeftion  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  They  are  lefs 
than  a fmall  billiard-ball,  nearly  round ; appearing  like 
our  common  filiceous  pebble,  or  one  of  granite,  rendered 
fmooth  by  attrition,  and  blackened  by  being  foaked  in 
oil.  They  are  folid,  without  perforation  or  aperture. 

From  general  Kirkpatrick’s  “ Account  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Nepaul,”  we  learn  that  the  river  in  which  thefe  holy 
ftones  are  exclufively  found,  is  in  that  part  of  its  courfe 
where  they  molt  abound,  called  Salagrami ; and  that  the 
name  of  Gandaki,  by  which  we  have  been  taught  to  call  it, 
is,  in  Nepaul,  a general  appellation  for  a river,  and  not 
fpecifically  applicable  to  that  in  queftion. 

SALAGUA,  in  Geography , a harbour  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  18°  50'. 

SALAHEDDIN,  Yusef  Ebn  Ayub,  in  Biography , 
commonly  called  Saladin,  a celebrated  fultan  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  was  born  in  the  year  1137,  in  the  caftle  of 
Tecrit,  of  which  his  father,  a Curd  foldier  of  fortune,  was 
governor.  In  his  youth  he  ferved  under  his  father,  and  an 
uncle,  named  Shiracough,  the  latter  of  whom  was  fent  to 
afiift  the  Fatimite  caliph  Adhed  againft  the  vifier  Shawer. 
Saladin  accompanied  his  uncle  in  the  expedition,  and  on 
his  death,  in  1168,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  caliph’s  armies.  Previoufly  to  this  he  had 
been  greatly  addicted  to  wine  and  gaming,  but  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  fituation  led  him  to  a complete  courfe 
of  reformation  ; and  from  this  period  he  rigorouflv  obferved 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  wflhed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  hi3  religion.  Looking  to  Noureddin  as  the  fource 
of  his  authority,  he  followed  his  intentions  in  reprefling  the 


fed!  of  Ali ; and  in  1171,  by  his  order,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  dynafty  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  in  Egypt.  The  death 
of  Adhed  happening  at  the  fame  time,  Saladin  took  poflef- 
fion  of  his  treafures,  and  though  nominally  holding  the 
country  under  the  caliph  of  Bagdat,  and  in  fubordination 
to  Noureddin,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  independent  of 
both.  With  this  objedl  in  view,  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  Egyptians  by  a mild  and  prudent  government ; 
and  to  wean  them  from  the  do&rine  of  Ali,  he  eftablifhed 
colleges,  in  which  were  taught  the  principles  of  theology 
molt  according  with  his  own  notions.  At  the  death  of 
Noureddin,  he,  in  point  of  form,  acknowledged  Al-Malek, 
the  minor  fon  of  the  late  prince,  as  lawful  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  at  the  fame  time  took  meafures  to  feize  his  dominions, 
firft  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  them,  and  then 
openly  for  himfelf.  He  now  appeared  in  the  charadfer  of 
an  enemy,  and  reduced  Damafcus  and  other  places  in  Syria, 
and  befieged  Al-Malek  himfelf  in  Aleppo,  but  was  not  fuc- 
cefsful  in  that  projeft.  He  endeavoured  to  expel  the  Franks 
from  the  maritime  parts  of  Paleltine,  but  was  entirely 
defeated  at  Afcalon,  with  the  deftruftion  of  almoft  all  his 
army.  By  the  death  of  Al-Malek,  in  1181,  Saladin  ob- 
tained the  full  poffeflion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  to 
both  which  provinces  his  title  as  fultan  was  confirmed.  He 
now  manifefted  an  ardent  defire  to  expel  the  Chriftians 
from  Paleftine,  and  recover  the  city  of  Jerufalem.  His 
ardour  was  further  inflamed  by  the  defire  of  vengeance. 
A foldier  of  fortune,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  had  leized  a 
fortrefs  on  the  edge  of  the  Defart,  from  whence  he  pillaged 
the  caravans,  infulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened  even  the 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  complained  of  this 
infra&ion  of  treaties,  but  fecretly  rejoiced  that  he  was  de- 
nied that  juftice  to  which  he  had  a claim,  and  at  the  head 
of  80,000  horfe  and  foot,  he  invaded  the  Holy  Land.  The 
choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  firft  fiege  was  fuggefted  by  Ray- 
mond, count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged-;  and  the 
king  of  Jerufalem  drained  his  garrifons  for  the  relief  of 
that  important  place.  By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious 
Raymond,  the  Chriftians  were  betrayed  into  a camp  deili- 
tute  of  water  : he  fled  on  the  firft  onfet : Guy  of  Lufignan, 
an  oppofing  warrior,  was  overthrown,  with  the  lofs  of 
30,000  men.  The  royal  captive  was  condufted  to  the 
tent  of  Saladin,  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  fainting 
with  third  and  fear,  the  generous  vidfor  prefented  him  with 
a cup  of  (herbet  cooled  in  fnow,  without  fuffering  Reginald 
to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hofpitality  and  pardon.  “ The 
perfon  and  dignity  of  a king,”  faid  the  fultan,  “ are  facred  ; 
but  this  impious  robber  mu  ft  inftantly  acknowledge  the 
prophet  whom  he  has  blafphemed,  or  meet  the  death 
which  he  has  fo  often  deferved.”  The  warrior  difdained 
the  proffered  terms  of  mercy : Saladin  ftruck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  feimitar,  which  was  a fignal  for  his  guard 
to  finifh  that  which  he  had  begun,  and  Reginald  was  imme- 
diately dispatched.  Lufignan  was  fent  to  Damafcus,  and 
was  fpeedily  ranfomed  ; but  the  viftory  was  ftained  by  the 
execution  of  230  knights  of  the  hofpital,  the  intrepid 
champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith.  From  all  the  cities, 
both  of  the  fea-coaft  and  the  inland  country,  the  garrifons 
had  been  drawn  away  for  the  fatal  field.  Tyre  and  Tripoli 
alone  could  efcape  the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin  ; and  three 
months  after  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms 
before  the  gates  of  Jerufalem.  For  a time  he  peremptorily 
refufed  all  offers  of  capitulation,  and  expreffed  a deter- 
mination to  take  it  by  ftorm.  At  length,  however,  finding 
the  inhabitants  refolute  in  their  preparations  for  a vigorous 
defence,  he  agreed  that  they  ihould  evacuate  the  city,  ind 
carry  away  their  effedts,  Saladin  entered  the  holy  capital 
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in  great  triumph,  and  fairly  executed  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  From  Jerufalem  he  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to 
Tyre ; but  the  deftru&ion  of  his  fleet  by  the  Franks  ren- 
dered the  attempt  abortive.  The  lofs  of  Jerufalem  excited 
the  utmoft  grief  and  confternation  among  the  Chriltian 
powers,  and  the  emperor  Barbarofla,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  with  feveral  other  princes,  took  the  crofs, 
and  prepared  armaments  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Succours  arrived  from  various  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Tyre,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  in  1189, 
to  undertake  the  recovery  of  Acre.  This  attempt  recalled 
Saladin  from  the  purfuit  of  other  conquefts,  and  for  two 
years  the  fields  of  Acre  were  the  theatre  of  fome  of  the 
fierceft  contefts  recorded  by  hiftory  between  the  followers 
of  Chrift  and  Mohammed.  In  one  of  the  early  conflicts 
the  Chriftians  penetrated  as  far  as  the  fultan’s  tent,  and 
made  a great  carnage.  In  another,  Saladin  threw  into  the 
city  a confiderable  reinforcement.  The  death  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  who  had  arrived  with  an  army  in  Afia, 
infpired  the  Mohammedans  with  hopes,  which,  however, 
were  confiderably  checked  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  kings  of  England  and  France,  Richard  and  Philip,  at 
the  head  of  a mighty  hoft.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  fiege 
was  pulhed  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Acre,  in  1191,  fur- 
rendered  to  their  united  arms.  Philip,  upon  this  event,  re- 
turned to  Europe  ; but  Richard  remained,  and  after  he 
had  twice  defeated  Saladin,  took  Ceefarea  and  Jaffa,  and 
fpread  alarm  as  far  as  Jerufalem.  At  length  a truce  was 
made  between  the  two  lovereigns,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  coalt  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre,  inclufively,  was  ceded  to  the 
Chriftians ; Afcalon  was  left  demolifhed  and  unoccupied ; 
and  the  reft  of  Palertine  remained  to  the  fultan.  The 
departure  of  Richard  freed  Saladin  from  his  moft  formidable 
opponent;  but  his  death  by  difeafe,  in  1193,  put  a period 
to  all  the  projects  which  his  aftive  ambition  might  have 
formed.  He  died  at  Damafcus,  at  the  age  of  56  ; and  the 
lofs  of  their  hero  plunged  his  fubjefts  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
into  deep  mourning.  The  unity  of  the  empire  was  diffolved 
by  his  death  ; his  fons  were  oppreffed  by  the  ftronger  arm 
of  their  uncle  Saphadin  ; the  hoftile  interefts  of  the  fultans 
of  Egypt,  Damafcus,  and  Aleppo,  were  again  revived  ; and 
the  Franks,  or  the  Latins,  exulted  in  their  fortreffes  along 
the  Syrian  coaft.  The  chief  monument  of  a conqueror’s 
fame,  and  of  the  terror  which  he  infpired,  is  the  Saladine 
tenth,  a general  tax,  which  was  impofed  upon  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  laity,  of  the  Latin  church,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
holy  war.  The  praftice  was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with 
the  occafion  ; and  this  tribute  became  the  foundation  of 
all  the  tythes  on  ecclefiaftical  benefices  which  have  been 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  Catholic  fovereigns,  or 
referved  for  the  immediate  ufe  of  the  Apoftolic  fee. 

Saladin  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous 
charafters  of  that  period : though  chargeable  in  the  outfet 
of  life  with  thofe  unjuftifiable  methods  of  obtaining  power 
which  the  ambitious  rarely  fcruple  to  adopt,  but  which  he 
only  fnatched  from  the  hands  of  other  ufurpers,  he  employed 
his  power  with  great  attention  to  the  good  of  his  fubjedfs, 
whofe  burdens  he  lightened,  while  he  benefited  them  by  a 
great  number  of  ufeful  works  and  eftablifhments.  In  his 
private  and  perfonal  expences  he  was  extremely  moderate  ; 
but  in  his  donations  he  was  magnificent,  and  was  fo  little 
addidted  to  hoarding,  that  the  whole  contents  of  his  treafury 
at  his  death  were  a fingle  gold  coin,  and  a few  filver  drachmas. 
In  religion  he  was  a fanatic  and  intolerant.  The  only 
ftndy  which  he  encouraged  was  the  orthodox  theology  of 
his  feft,  and  he  looked  with  contempt  or  averfion  upon  all 
polite  literature  and  profane  fcience.  He  was  faithful  in 


all  engagements,  and  adminiftered  juftice  with  diligence  and 
impartiality.  By  his  virtues  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the 
efteem  of  his  enemies.  He  left  a family  of  17  fons  and  a 
daughter,  and  was  himfelf  the  founder  of  the  dynafty  of 
Ayoubites.  Univer.  Hift.  Gibbon. 

SALAIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Sarlat. 

SALAKA,  a fea-port  of  Nubia,  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  20°  42'.  E.  long.  370  5'. 

SALAKARI,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  17'.  E.  long.  250  7 '. 

SALAMANCA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  fituated,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  partly  on 
a hill,  and  partly  on  a plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes, 
which  bathes  a part  of  its  walls,  and  waters  its  beautiful 
plain,  and  over  which  is  a ltone  bridge,  by  fome  perfons 
attributed  to  the  Romans,  having  27  arches,  and  being 
about  500  feet  in  length.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
bifhoprics  in  Spain,  fuffragan  to  Compoftella ; it  has  a 
revenue  of  2500/.  fterling,  and  is  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidtions.  This  city  has  a royal  adminiftration,  com- 
pofed  of  a corregidorat,  a governor,  an  alcalde-mayor, 
common  alcaldes,  &c.  It  has  a cathedral  and  collegiate 
church,  compofed  of  26  canons,  25  parifh  churches,  20 
convents  of  monks,  feveral  of  nuns,  an  univerfity,  25  private 
colleges,  four  great  colleges,  feveral  hofpitals  and  peniten- 
tiary-houfes,  chapels  or  oratories,  hermitages,  &c.  Several 
of  its  churches  are  magnificent  ; and  fome  of  its  convents 
are  fpacious  ; and  though  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
it  has  many  large  buildings,  and  two  confiderable  fquares, 
many  fountains,  and  a variety  of  ftruftures  and  appendages 
that  ferve  to  the  embelliftiment  of  a town.  Of  all  the 
public  edifices,  the  cathedral  is  the  moft  worthy  of  notice  ; 
it  is  majeftic,  and  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  Its  foundation  was 
laid  A.D.  1513  ; but  it  was  not  finilhed  till  the  year  1734. 
It  is  378  feet  in  length,  1 8 1 wide  in  the  clear,  130  high  in 
the  nave,  and  80  in  the  aifles.  The  whole  is  beautiful  ; 
but  the  moft  ftriking  part  of  this  church,  and  of  many 
public  buildings  in  this  city,  is  the  fculpture,  which  dis- 
plays much  tafte,  and  is  well  preferved.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal gate  is  reprefented,  in  bold  relief,  the  adoration  of 
the  lages  ; and  over  another,  the  public  entrance  of  Chrift 
into  Jerufalem  ; all  appearing  as  frefh  and  ftiarp  as  if  they 
were  recently  put  up.  Befides  the  chief  gate,  which  is 
finely  executed,  it  has  a fuperb  and  grand  fteeple,  fur- 
rounded  by  a broad,  commodious,  and  handfome  gallery, 
where  feveral  people  can  walk  abreaft.  By  the  fide  of  this 
cathedral,  whofe  cloifter  merits  infpediion,  there  is  an- 
other church,  perhaps  more  ancient,  to  which  the  defcent 
is  by  fteps,  and  which  is  much  frequented.  Before  the 
cathedral  is  a large  fquare,  paved  with  large  fquare  ftones, 
and  encompaffed  with  thick  pillars,  about  fix  feet  high, 
connected  by  a ftrong  iron-chain,  with  openings  for  foot- 
paffengers.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  little  infe- 
rior to  the  cathedral  in  point  of  fculpture  ; it  has  a repre- 
fentation  of  St.  Stephen  ftoned,  with  a crucifix  above  it,  all 
as  large  as  life,  and  to  appearance  not  injured  by  the 
weather.  In  the  year  1030  there  was  not  a fingle  convent 
in  Salamanca  ; and  in  1480,  previoufly  to  the  difcovery  of 
America,  they  had  only  fix  for  men  and  three  for  women  ; 
but  they  have  now  (fays  Mr.  Townfend)  thirty-nine. 
In  1518,  they  counted  11,000  virgins;  but  when  Mr. 
Townfend  vifited  the  city,  the  perfons  under  vows  were 
happily  reduced  to  1519.  Among  the  more  handfome  con. 
vents  we  may  mention  thofe  of  St.  Dominic,  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  of  Auguftus.  The  ancient  church  of  the  Jefuits, 
now  that  of  St.  Marc,  deferves  notice ; as  do  alfo  the 
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King’s  college,  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  the 
Collegios  mayores  de  St.  Bartolome,  particularly  admired 
for  its  fize.  All  the  convents  and  colleges  have  libraries, 
and  MSS.,  which  are  more  or  lefs  valuable.  But  the 
eftabliffiment  which  merits  more  particular  notice,  is  the 
univerfity.  It  was  founded,  fays  Townfend,  in  the  year 
1200,  by  Alphonfo  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  regulated  by 
Alphonfo,  the  Wife,  A.  D.  1254.  It  foon  rofe  to  im- 
portance, and  became  eminent  in  Europe  by  acquaintance 
with  the  Arabian  authors,  and,  through  them,  with  the 
Greek.  The  reverence  of  its  firft  profeffors  for  Ariftotle 
and  for  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  faid,  continues  to  the  prefent 
day.  La  Borde  dates  the  eftabliffiment  of  this  univerfity 
in  the  year  1239,  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  at  Palencia  ; and 
he  fays,  there  have  been  as  many  as  8000  fcholars  in  it, 
who  came  thither  from  every  part  of  Spain,  and  7000 
from  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  But  their  number 
has  been  fince  much  reduced.  In  1785  they  reckoned 
1909  matricules.  The  univerfity  has  61  profeffors,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  a reftor,  and  next  to  him  is  the  grand  mafter 
of  the  claifes,  who  nominates  all  the  civil  officers  of  the 
univerfity,  which  is  itfelf  endowed  with  above  1,200,000 
reals.  Here  are  80  endowed  profeffors,  and  feveral  candi- 
dates for  profefforfhips,  who  have  no  falaries.  Befides  the 
univerfity,  there  are  25  colleges,  which  have  30  collegians 
each,  who  live  in  common  with  the  mafters,  and  four  col- 
legios-mayores,  or  grand  colleges  ; the  fcholars  are  the  mod 
illuftrious,  and  the  children  who  are  brought  up  here  are 
thofe  of  the  greateff,  families  in  Spain.  There  are  no 
more  than  feven  of  thefe  colleges  in  Spain.  One  of  the 
four  eftabliffied  at  Salamanca  was  founded  by  Fonfeca, 
archbiffop  of  Toledo.  The  Irifh  college  was  built  A.  D. 
1614,  by  the  Jefuits  ; but  upon  their  expulfion,  it  was 
divided  : the  fouth  fide  being  given  to  the  Irifh,  and  the 
north  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  for  his  ftudents.  In  the 
Irifh  college  60  ftudents  are  received  at  a time,  and  when 
thefe  return  to  Ireland,  the  fame  number  is  admitted,  to  be 
trained  up  for  the  miniftry.  The  courfe  of  their  education 
requires  eight  years,  four  being  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  remainder  to  divinity.  They  rife  every 
morning  at  half  paft  four,  and  have  no  vacations.  Their 
mode  of  education  is  as  follows,  and  deferves  the  notice 
of  other  fimilar  inftitutions.  They  have  queftions  propofed 
for  their  difcufiion  twice  every  day,  and  on  thefe  they  are 
informed  what  books  to  read  ; then,  fuppofing  the  fubjedt 
to  admit  of  a difpute,  it  is  carried  on  by  two  of  them, 
under  the  direction  of  a moderator,  who  gives  affiftance 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  guides  them  to  the  truth.  When 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  admiflible,  the  tutors,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  formal  ledtures,  employ  themfelves  in  the 
examination  of  their  pupils,  and  the  bufinefs  of  inftrudtion 
is  thus  greatly  expedited.  “ Dr.  Curtis,”  fays  Mr. 
Townfend,  in  his  “ Journey  through  Spain  in  the  years 
1786  and  1787,”  “ lives  with  his  pupils  like  a father  with 
his  children  ; and,  although  in  a ftate  of  banifhment,  feems 
happy  in  the  difcharge  of  his  important  functions.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  and  they  ftiould  be 
reduced  to  the  necellity  of  feeking  that  protedtion  in  a 
foreign  and  diftant  country,  to  which  they  are  intitled  in 
their  own.  This  kind  of  perfecution  is  neither  juft  nor 
politic.  It  is  certain  that  ignorance  and  bigotry  have  a 
ftrong  connedtion.  Would  you  overcome  inveterate  pre- 
judices, and  are  you  anxious  to  banilh  fuperftition  ? let  in 
the  light.  Would  you  conciliate  the  aftedtions  of  thofe 
who  differ  from  you  in  their  religious  creed  ? no  longer 
perfecute.  Embrace  them,  and  from  enemies  they  will 
become  your  friends ; let  in  the  light,  and  difference  of 
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opinion  dies  away.  Catholics,  in  the  more  enlightened 
countries,  are  no  longer  papifts ; their  whole  fyitem  is 
going  to  decay  ; and,  without  claiming  more  than  common 
fagacity,  we  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  limits  of  toleration  fhall  be  extended,  all  that  cannot 
bear  the  light  will  gradually  vanifh,  till  the  diftindtion  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Proteftants  fhall  ceafe. 

“ Tohaften  this  event,  the  education  of  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpofe  of  the  miniftry,  fhould  not  only  be 
connived  at,  but  fhould  meet  with  all  pofiible  encourage- 
ment.” 

The  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  and  of  the 
colleges,  about  3000  in  number,  are  all,  without  exception, 
clad  in  black  gowns  like  priefts  ; their  heads  are  fhaved  and 
covered  with  a cap  ; they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  a hat 
in  the  town,  unlefs  it  rains,  and  are  fubjedted  to  a moft 
regular  life.  In  fine,  they  have  great  privileges,  are  de- 
pendent only  on  thc-ir  profeffors,  and  are  under  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  redtor. 

In  a curious  edidt  of  Charles  V.  for  the  regulation  of 
mendicity,  there  is  a claufe  permitting  ftudents  in  the  uni- 
verfity  to  beg,  provided  they  have  a licence  from  the  redtor; 
but  in  the  prefent  day  they  appear  to  be  in  a more  refpedt- 
able  condition,  and  few,  if  any,  avail  themfelves  of  this 
privilege.  The  library  is  fpacious,  and  tolerably  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  modern  books  ; but  the  bulk  is  trafh,  confifting 
principally  of  fcholaftic  divinity. 

Of  all  the  colleges  and  convents,  it  were  er.dlefs  to 
enumerate  the  treafures  and  rich  jewels  defigned  for  the 
fervice  of  the  altar.  Whatever  is  moft  valuable,  the  pro- 
duce of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  is  here  col- 
ledfed ; and  the  beft  workmen  in  every  country  have  ex- 
erted all  their  tafte  and  fkill,  each  in  his  feveral  branch,  to 
fhew  the  perfedtion  of  his  art.  The  ornaments  and  dreffes 
of  the  priefts  are  both  rich  and  beautiful;  but  the  moft 
coftly  piece  of  furniture,  in  moft  convents,  is  the  cuftodia, 
that  is,  the  depofitory  of  the  hoft,  or,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  a Catholic,  the  throne  of  the  Moft  High,  when 
upon  folemn  feftivals  he  appears  to  command  the  adoration 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  expend  fix  thoufand 
ounces  of  filver  upon  one  of  thefe,  befides  gold  and  preci- 
ous ltones ; yet,  in  moft  of  them,  the  workmanlhip  fur- 
paffes  the  value  of  the  materials. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  Salamanca,  it  might 
be  imagined  that  it  was  a city  of  the  firft  order,  and  that 
it  was  very  populous  and  rich  ; but  it  has  much  declined 
from  its  former  ftate.  It  contains  about  3400  families, 
without  including  the  fcholars,  the  members  of  the  univer- 
fity and  of  the  colleges,  the  priefts,  monks,  nuns,  and 
officers  of  the  government.  It  is,  however,  full  of  mer- 
chants, and  is  inhabited  by  a tolerably  numerous  nobility. 
The  houfes,  fays  Mr.  Townfend,  are  no  more  than  3000, 
yet  they  have  27  parilh  churches,  with  15  chapels  ; and  the 
clergy  are,  of  thofe  that  are  parochial,  399,  of  the  cathe- 
dral, 132,  befides  49  of  the  royal  clergy  of  St.  Mark; 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  580. 

The  town  is  furrounded  by  a good  wall ; the  public 
edifices  are  of  different  eras ; the  pooreft  of  them  are  of 
the  x 8th  century:  the  moft  curious  are  thofe  of  the  time 
of  the  kings  of  Caltile  and  Leon,  and  of  that  of  Charles  V. ; 
and  others  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  Its 
numerous  fquares  admit  a free  circulation  of  air  ; and  one 
of  thefe  may  rank  with  the  fineft  in  Spain  ; it  is  fpar 
cious,  modern,  and  of  an  elegant  architecture.  It  is  en- 
vironed by  a portico  of  20  arcades  ; the  houfes  are  of  three 
ttories,  each  ornamented  with  a handforne  balcony,  which 
furrounds  it,  fo  that  each  ftory  has  its  balcony  continued 
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without  interruption.  In  the  archivoltes  are  placed  medal- 
lions, containing  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  down  to 
Charles  III.,  then  all  the  illuftrious  warriors  of  Spain. 
This  uniform  building  is  crowned  above  its  entablatures 
with  baluitrades.  The  portico  is  not  more  to  be  admired 
for  its  beauty  in  the  day,  than  for  the  protection  it  affords 
by  night ; becaufe  in  this  city  they  have  an  execrable  cuf- 
tom,  limilar  to  that  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
town  in  Edinburgh  have  been  defervedly  reproached.  The 
town-houfe  occupies  one  fide,  and  feveral  itreets  run  from 
the  others. 

In  this  city  beggars  abound  ; and  in  confequence  of  the 
ample  provision  made  for  lazinefs,  every  ftreet  fwarms  with 
vagabonds  ; not  only  with  thofe  who  are  objects  of  com- 
panion, but  with  wretches  who,  if  compelled  to  work, 
would  be  able  to  maintain  ihemfelves.  The  hofpicio,  or 
general  work-houfe,  has  not  funds  fufficierit  for  their  recep- 
tion, amounting  only  to  1600/.  a-year,  which  can  only  fup- 
port  450  paupers.  In  this  hofpicio  are  various  implements, 
and  particularly  one  for  weaving  tape,  of  which  Mr.  Town- 
fend  has  given  a drawing  and  defcription.  In  its  conffruc- 
tion  it  is  cheap  and  fimple,  and  in  its  operation  fo  expedi- 
tious, that  a little  child  weaves  naar  50  yards,  and  a woman 
more  than  120,  in  a day. 

The  country  about  this  town  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 
The  river  Tormes  abounds  in  eels,  barbel,  and  excellent 
trout.  Salamanca  is  100  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  and  70 
S.  of  Leon.  N.  lat.  410  24'.  W.  long.  50  54'. 

Salamanca,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan  ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mechoacan.  N.  lat. 
200  40'.  W.  long.  1020. 

Salamanca  de  Bacalar,  a fmall  but  flourifhing  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
iithmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan  to  the  conti- 
nent; containing  about  iaohoufes,  with  a bad  fort  and  a 
fmall  garrifon,  to  prevent  contraband  trade  ; 160  miles  S.  of 
Merida.  N.  lat.  170  45'.  W.  long.  90°  36'. 

Salamanca,  New.  See  Ramada. 

SALAMANDER,  in  Zoology , a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  feveral  fpecies  of  the  lizard  kind.  See  Lizard. 

Salamander!  Blood , a term  which  chemifts  give  to 
the  red  vapours,  which,  in  diftilling  fpirit  of  nitre,  rife 
towards  the  latter  end,  and  fill  the  receiver  with  red 
clouds. 

They  are  the  moll  fixed,  and  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the 
fpirit ; nothing  but  nitre  yields  a red  vapour  in  diftillation. 

SALAMANDRINQ,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  that  fpecies  of  falmon,  which  Salvian  calls 
fal  marinus. 

SALAMANIE,  or  Calemut,  in  Geography , a river 
of  North  America,  in  the  Indiana  territory,  which  runs 
into  the  Wabalh  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Eel  town. 

Salamanie,  in  Mufic,  the  true  Turkilh  flute,  a wind 
inftrument  in  ufe  among  the  Turcoman  fhepherds  in 
Arabia.  It  is  entirely  open,  and  without  any  reed,  fo  that 
to  wind  it  is  r.o  eafy  matter.  This  is  the  favourite  inftru- 
ment  of  the  Merlavi  dervlfes,  who,  as  they  ufe  mufic  in 
their  afts  of  religious  worlhip,  are  the  belt  muficians  in  the 
Eaft,  and  excel  efpecially  in  playing  on  the  flute.  It  is 
made  either  of  a reed,  or  of  a piece  of  fine  wood. 

SALAMASCIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mingrelia; 
8 miles  N.  of  Ifgaur. 

SALAMBORIA,  or  Sarabrea,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  Cappadocia,  in  Garfauria.  Ptol, 

SALAME,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Perfian  gulf,  near  cape  Muffendom.  N.  lat.  26°  20! 
E.  long.  56°  48'. 
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SALAMEA.  See  Zalamea. 

SALAMGA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  ifiands  to  a fpecies  of  fea- 
fwaliow.  This  is  the  bird,  whofe  nefts  are  fo  famous  as  an 
ingredient  in  foups. 

SALAMI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Tima. 

SALAMIEH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed;  25  miles  E.  of  Hamah. 

SALAMINE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  which  formerly  made  a part  of  the  territory  of 
Attica.  It  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Cycria,  after  Cy- 
chrseus,  the  name  of  its  firft  king,  and  that  of  Pityufla,  from 
the  quantity  of  pines  which  were  tound  there.  Strabo  gives 
it  the  appellation  of  Scirias,  after  that  of  an  ancient  hero. 
The  name  of  Salamine  was  derived  from  Salamis,  who, 
according  to  Greek  authors,  was  the  daughter  of  Afopus, 
king  of  Bceotia,  tranfported  to  this  ifland  by  Neptune,  by 
whom  (he  became  the  mother  of  Cychraeus.  It  has  in  fuc- 
ceffion  twro  towns,  called  Salamis,  one  towards  the  fouth, 
oppofite  to  Egina,  and  the  other  towards  Attica.  This 
latter,  or  New  Salamis,  became  very  populous,  and  was 
governed  by  its  own  laws  until  the  time  of  Auguftus. 
Some  authors  fay,  that  this  ifland  was  anciently  peopled  by 
Ionians,  and  afterwards  by  colonies  from  different  parts  of 
Greece.  After  Cychrseus  above-mentioned  reigned  Teucer, 
and  after  him  Telamon,  whofe  fon  Ajax  conducted  the  (hips 
of  Salamine  to  the  war  of  Troy.  One  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Teucer  ceded  this  ifland  to  the  Athenians;  from  them  it  was 
taken  by  the  Megarians,  and  again  recaptured  by  the  Athe- 
nians, at  the  requeft  of  Solon.  When  the  kings  of  Macedon 
humbled  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  they  loft  among 
other  ifiands  under  their  dominion  this  ifland  of  Salamine, 
which  revolted  under  the  reign  of  Caffander ; but  this  en~ 
terprife  terminated  unfortunately ; for  the  Athenians,  be- 
ing more  powerful  than  they  were  fuppofed  to  be,  fup- 
prefled  this  revolt,  and  drove  from  the  ifland  all  who  pof- 
feffed  any  kind  of  property,  and  placed  a colony  of  Athe- 
nians in  their  room.  Sylla  declared  the  ifland  of  Salamine 
free,  and  it  enjoyed  this  privilege  until  the  reign  of  Vef- 
pafian,  who  reckoned  it  among  the  Roman  provinces.  Sala- 
mine  is  famous  for  a naval  battle  fought  in  the  year  479  B.C. 
in  the  itrait  formed  between  the  ifland  and  the  continent. 

SALAMINIAS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  S.W.  of  Occaraba,  and  N.E. 
of  Emefa. 

SALAMIS,  a famous  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
According  to  Scylax  this  town  had  a fecure  port,  proper 
for  the  ihelter  of  fliips  in  the  winter.  It  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake,  which  caufed  the  fea  to  overflow  it : but 
it  was  again  re-eftablilhed  in  the  4th  century.  Here 
was  a temple  dedicated  to  Venus.  When  it  was  re- 
eftablilhed  in  the  4th  century  it  took  the  name  of  Con- 
ftantia  ; and  though  it  was  depopulated  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  the  name  of  Conffanza  was  annexed  to  its 
ruins.  St.  Paul  came  to  Salamis  with  St.  Barnabas,  A.D. 
44,  and  there  converted  Sergius  Paulus.  A£ts,  xiii.  5. 
See  Famagusta. — Alfo,  a fmall  country  of  Afia. 

SALAMONE,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia,  at  the  E.  end  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Settia. 

SALAMPRIA,  a river  of  Theffaly,  which  runs  into 
the  Peneo  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Larifla. 

SALAMPSII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Machuri,  and  E.  of  the  Baniuri.  Ptoh 

SALAMUN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Nile ; 4 miles  S.  of  Shabur. 
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SALANCHA,  or  Salanches,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  late  capital  of  Upper 
Faucigny,  in  a mountainous  fituation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arve ; bearing  marks  of  antiquity,  and  containing  4000 
inhabitants ; it  has  a weekly  market,  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a confiderable  traffic  in  horfes,  cattle,  cheefe, 
woollen  fluffs,  iron  tools.  See.  531  miles  S.E.  of  Geneva. 
N.  lat.  456  54'.  E.  long.  6°  30'. 

SALANCON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Illyria, 
which  ran  into  the  Atlantic  gulf. 

SALANDRA,  or  Salandria.  See  Chelandium. 

Salandua,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafi- 
licata ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Acerenza. 

S ALAND RETTA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  N.  lat.  40°  27'.  E.  long.  160  42'. 

SALANGA.  See  Junkseilon. 

SALANGARI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eail  Indian  fea, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Gilolo.  N.  lat.  2°  25'.  E.  long. 
1 2 70  31'. 

SALANIEH,  a town  of  Egypt;  1 mile  W.  of  Da- 
mietta. 

SALANKEMEN,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Theifs ; 1 8 
miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade. 

SALAPHITANUM  Oppidum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  was  fubjeCl  to  the 
Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  who  reckons  it  in  the  number 
of  the  thirty  towns  which  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of 
choofing  their  own  magiilrates. 

SALAPIA,  Salpe,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Apulia,  towards 
the  fouth  coall,  near  the  fea,  in  a marlhy  fituation,  which  ren- 
dered it  very  infalubrious.  Some  pretend  that  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes.  It  was  a poll  of  confequence,  which 
was  eagerly  contended  ibr  by  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians during  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

SALAPOREE,  or  Salapour,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Plindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Nander. 

SALAR,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  trout. 

Others  apply  the  name  to  a young  falmon,  while  very 
fmall. 

SALARANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Lambro  ; 5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lodi. 

SALARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Tarragonenfis,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oretani.  Ptol. 

SALARS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Avciron  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Rhodez. 

SALARY,  Salarium,  a ilipend,  or  wages  allowed 
any  perfon  in  confideration  of  his  pains,  induftry,  or  fervice, 
in  another  man’s  bufinefs. 

SALAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Allorga. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Old  Caltile  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Burgos. 

SALASCO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sefia  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Vercelli. 

SALASSES,  lofty  mountains  in  the  ifland  of  Bourbon, 
laid  to  be  1600  toifes  high,  and  having  on  the  S.W.  part  a 
volcano. 

SALASSI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Tranfpadana,  more  northerly  than  the  Taurini,  in  a fine 
valley  watered  by  the  Duria  Major.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
610,  a difference  took  place  between  the  Salaffi  and  fome  of 
their  neighbours.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  to  whom  was 
affigned  the  department  of  Gaul,  took  occafion  to  war 
againft  them ; he  loft  the  firft  battle,  but  gained  the  fecond, 
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and  fubjefted  the  country  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
On  occafion  of  a fecond  revolt  in  728,  Auguftus  fent  againfl 
them  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  who  terminated  the  war  in 
a fingle  campaign  ; and  under  a pretext  of  levying  contri- 
butions, he  diftributed  his  troops  through  the  whole  coun- 
try. Strabo  fays  that  the  Salaffi,  to  the  number  of  about 
40,000,  were  forcibly  difpoffeffed  and  carried  away  by  the 
Romans;  36,000  were  fold  as  flares ; and  4000  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Pretorian  cohorts. 

SALASSUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 170  miles  N.W.  of  Baflora. 

SALATH,  a river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the  Kai- 
nach,  near  Voitfberg. 

SALATHOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  Interior  Libya,  who  inhabited  the  territory  between  mount 
Mandre  and  Sagapola.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  in 
the  environs  of  mount  Mandre. 

SALATY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Birza. 

SALAURIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania, 
fituated  on  the  coaft,  between  mount  Sellius  and  the  town  of 
Tarracone,  among  fandy  defarts. 

SALAWAUK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras. 

SAL  AY  A,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
choacan  ; 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mechoacan.  N.  lat.  20°45'. 
W.  long.  1020  20'. 

SALAYAR,  or  Salayer,  one  of  the  Celebezian  ifles 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  ten  leagues  long,  and  one 
broad,  feparated  from  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes 
by  a llrait  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  nearly  S.  from 
point  Laffeus,  and  diftant  two  leagues.  In  the  llrait  be- 
tween them  are  the  Budjeroons,  called  by  our  feamen  the 
Boeferoons,  which  are  three  fmall  uninhabited  iflets.  Sa- 
layer is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  in  its  forells  are  many 
deer.  Its  productions  are  ochre  and  batta,  the  latl  being  a 
fort  of  millet,  which  conllitutes  a chief  part  of  the  food  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  likewife  produces  capas,  or  cotton,  of 
which  is  manufactured  a large  quantity  of  coarfe,  blue,  and 
white,  ftriped  cloth.  This  ifland  is  governed  by  iqregents, 
who  once  a year,  in  the  month  of  October,  refort  to  fort 
Rotterdam  with  250  or  300  of  their  countrymen,  to  perform 
the  cultemary  duties  of  vaffalage,  and  to  obtain  an  adjult- 
ment  of  their  difputes.  The  inhabitants,  according  to 
Capt.  Forrelt,  amount  to  about  60,000,  who  drink  much  of 
a liquor  called  Saguire,  drawn  from  the  palm-tree,  and  burn 
tallow  obtained  from  the  tallow-tree,  as  in  China.  They 
are  deferibed  by  Stavorinus  as  pufillanimous  and  fervile,  and 
at  the  fame  time  perverfe  and  quarrelfomey  lo  that  if  they 
do  not  like  their  fituation,  they  immediately  migrate,  with 
their  whole  family,  to  another  country.  The  Macaffars, 
who  had  poffeflion,  of  this  ifland,  ceded  it,  by  the  treaty  of 
Boni,  to  the  king  of  Ternate  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was 
wrelled  from  the  Ternatefe  by  the  Dutch  company.  There 
are  feveral  other  iflands  which  lie  round  and  near  Salayer, 
and  belong  to  it  ; but  of  thefe,  two  only  are  inhabited,  viz. 
Bonarette  and  Calauwe.  Thefe  were  given  in  fief  to  the  old 
Radja  Palacca,  and  his  fucceffors  have  appropriated  it  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  he  affigned  it,  that  of  inftruding  his 
dancing  girls.  S.  lat.  6°  5'.  E.  long.  120 0 55'. 

SALAYASIR,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  by  which 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  call  that  fmall  fpecies  of 
duck,  which  is  fo  common  thereabouts.  This  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  their  lakes  and  marihes,  and  is  aperfeCl  duck,  and 
very  beautifully  coloured,  but  does  not  exceed  the  bignefs 
of  a man’s  lift, 

SALAZAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Pam- 
plona. 

SALBARRY,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Berar  ; 43 
miles  W.  of  Nagpour. 

SALBERG.  See  Sala. 

SALBEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Go- 
hud  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Narwa. 

SALBOE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dron- 
theim  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

SALBRIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrift 
of  Romorantin  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1260,  and  the  canton  7791  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
735  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

SALCHENAU,  or  Salenau,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 2 
miles  N.W.  of  Ebcnfurth. 

SALCOMBE,  a bay  and  village  of  England,  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  Devonfhire,  between  the  Mew  Hone  and  Praule 
point. 

SALDAi,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Bugia. 

SALDAGNA,  or  Saldana,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Leon. 

SALDANHA  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  S. 
coait  of  Africa,  and  N.W.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Barrow  as  one  of  the  belt  har- 
bours, perhaps,  in  the  world  : and  as  it  is  a windward  port 
with  ref|ard  to  Cape  Town,  it  is  the  molt  defirable  wintering 
Ration  for  ITiips  of  war.  Any  number  of  fhips  may  lie  here, 
in  perfect  fecurity,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  either  to  the 
northward  of  the  entrance  in  Hoetjes  bay,  from  whence  they 
can  at  all  times  go  out  in  the  winter  months,  or  to  the  fouth- 
ward  in  fummer,  when,  with  equal  facility,  the  fouth-eaiterly 
winds  will  at  any  time  carry  them  out.  On  the  W.  fide  of 
Hoetjes  bay,  nature  has  erefted  a granite  pier,  againft  the 
Tides  of  which  (hips  may  be  brought  as  to  the  lide  of  a 
quay  ; 3nd  it  terminates  to  the  northward  in  a fine  fmooth 
landy  beach,  where  boats  may  always  land  with  fafety.  The 
pofition  of  Marcus  illand,  in  the  entrance,  a folid  block  of 
granite,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  protecting  the  bay,  to 
which  a battery  eredted  upon  it,  and  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  would  be  fully  competent.  The  different  points 
alfo  jutting  into  the  bay  are  well  calculated  to  provide  for 
its  defence.  Befides,  the  fituation  of  Saldanha  bay  is  much 
more  convenient  than  that  of  the  peninfula,  for  receiving  the 
lupplies  afforded  by  the  country.  The  deep  fandy  ifthmus, 
fo  deftru&ive  to  cattle,  could  be  altogether  avoided  ; and  its 
diilance  from  the  corn  diftritts,  which  is  the  moll  material 
article  of  confumption,  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  Cape. 
Its  fituation  with  regard  to  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  co- 
lony is  much  more  convenient  than  Cape  Town  ; and  equally 
fo  for  thofe  who  inhabit  the  diftant  diitrift  of  Graaf  Rey- 
net,  and  who  ufually  pafs  over  the  Roode  Sand  Kloof.  It 
is  fubjedl,  however,  to  one  very  great  inconvenience,  that 
no  ftream  of  water,  like  that  of  the  Table  mountain,  falls 
into  this  bay  ; nor  has  any  fpring  been  yet  dil'covered  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  (hores,  fufficient  for  fupplying  the  demands  of 
a fmall  fquadron  for  frelh  water.  In  procefs  of  time,  and 
by  farther  trials,  it  is  thought  that  water  might  be  found. 
Moreover,  it  is  obferved,  in  recommendation  of  this  bay, 
that  if  a naval  eftablilhment  were  once  formed  here,  many 
coafting  veffels  and  fifhing  (hips  would  be  conftrudled,  as  it 
affords  every  convenience  that  could  be  required  for  build- 
ing (hips  ; and  this  would  be  the  means  of  increafing  the 
coafting  trade,  and  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  article  of 
timber,  the  produce  of  the  colony.  Barrow’s  Africa, 
vol.  ii. 


SALDI  Partenico,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara  ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Palermo. 

SALDUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Boetica,  with  a river  of  the  fame  name 
Pliny. 

SALE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Prufiia.  See  Sal. — 
Alfo,  a lake  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 9 miles 
E.  of  Schiras. 

Sale,  George,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  Oriental 
fcholar  of  great  celebrity,  but  of  whofe  perfonal  hiltory 
very  little  is  known.  The  following  particulars  of  him  have 
been  collefted  by  the  writers  in  the  General  Biography. 
He  was  a married  man,  and  had  a fon,  who  was  educated  at 
New  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came a fellow,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  a fellowfiiip  in 
Winchefter  college.  Mr.  Sale  himfelf  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  of  the  firft  committee  of  a fociety  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  eftabliftied  in  1736,  of  which  fe- 
veral  noblemen,  and  fome  of  the  molt  literary  characters  of 
the  age,  were  members.  This  fociety  was  inftituted  with  a 
view  of  enabling  authors  to  publifli  their  own  works,  without 
the  intervention  of  bookfellers.  Mr.  Sale’s  fervices  to  the 
fociety  were  of  very  (hort  duration,  as  he  died  in  the  month 
of  Oftober  1736.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
great  “ General  Dictionary,”  and  had  a confiderable  (hare 
in  that  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Bayle  which  is  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  He  contributed  to  that  work  the  cofmogony, 
and  a fmall  part  of  the  hiltory  immediately  following  the 
fame.  But  his  moll  important  production  is  the  “ Koran, 
tranflated  into  Englifh  immediately  from  the  Original  Ara- 
bic, with  explanatory  Notes,  taken  from  the  moft  approved 
Commentators.  To  which  is  prefixed  a preliminary’-  Dil- 
courfe,”  1734.  This  is  a literal,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  ele- 
gant verfion  of  the  facred  code  of  thofe  numerous  nations 
that  follow  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  enriched  with  notes 
abounding  with  curious  as  well  as  important  information. 
The  preliminary  difcourfe  contains  the  following  fubjefts. 
1.  Of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  their  hiftory,  religion, 
learning,  and  cuftoms.  2.  Of  the  ftate  of  Chriftianity,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Eaftern  churches,  and  of  Judaifm,  at  the 
time  of  Mohammed’s  appearance ; and  of  the  methods 
taken  by  him  for  eftablifhing  his  religion.  3.  Of  the  Koran 
itfelf,  the  peculiarities  of  that  book,  the  manner  of  its  being 
written,  and  the  general  defign  of  it.  4.  Of  the  doCtrines 
and  pofitive  precepts  of  the  Koran,  which  relate  to  faith  and 
religious  duties.  5.  Of  certain  negative  precepts  in  the 
Koran.  6.  Of  the  inftitutions  of  the  Koran  in  civil  affairs. 
7.  Of  the  months  commanded  by  the  Koran  to  be  kept  fa- 
cred, and  of  the  fetting  apart  of  Friday  for  the  fpecial  fer- 
vice  of  God.  8.  Of  the  principal  lefts  among  the  Moham- 
medans, and  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  to  prophecy 
among  the  Arabs,  in  or  fince  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

Sale,  Venditio , ir>  Commerce,  is  the  transferring  of  the 
property  of  goods  rrom  one  to  another,  upon  valuable  confi- 
deration  ; and  if  a bargain  is,  that  another  (hall  give  me  5/. 
for  fuch  a thing,  and  he  gives  me  earned,  which  I accept, 
this  is  a perfeA  fale.  On  fale  of  goods,  if  earned  be  given 
to  the  feller,  and  part  of  them  be  taken  away  by  the  buyer, 
he  mud  pay  the  refidue  of  the  money  upon  fetching  away 
the  reft,  becaufe  no  other  time  is  appointed  ; and  the  earned 
given  binds  the  bargain,  and  gives  the  buyer  a right  to  de- 
mand the  goods ; but  a demand  without  paying  the  money  is 
void  ; and  it  has  been  held,  that  after  the  earned  is  taken, 
the  feller  cannot  difpofe  of  the  goods  to  another,  unlefs 
there  is  fome  default  in  the  buyer  ; therefore,  if  he  doth  not 
take  away  the  goods,  and  pay  the  money,  the  feller  ought  to 
require  him  fo  to  do  ; and  then  if  he  doth  not  do  it  in  con- 
X 2 venient 
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venient  time,  the  bargain  and  fale  are  diffolved,  and  the 
feller  may  difpofe  of  them  to  any  other  perfon.  A feller  of 
a thing  is  to  keep  it  a reafonable  time  for  delivery  ; but 
where  no  time  is  appointed  for  delivery  of  things  fold,  or  for 
payment  of  the  money,  it  is  generally  implied  that  the  de- 
livery be  made  immediately,  and  payment  on  the  delivery. 
Where  one  agrees  for  wares  fold,  the  buyer  muft  not  carry 
them  away  before  they  are  paid  for,  except  a day  of  pay- 
ment is  allowed  him  by  the  feller.  It  is  faid  a perfedl  bar- 
gain and  fale  between  parties  will  be  good,  though  the  feller 
knows  of  an  execution  that  is  againft  him,  and  doth  fell  the 
goods,  to  prevent  the  falling  of  it  upon  them.  A fale  may 
be  of  any  living  or  dead  goods  in  a fair  or  market,  be  they 
whofe  they  will,  or  however  the  feller  came  by  them,  if 
made  with  the  cautions  required  by  law  ; but  if  one  fell  my 
goods  unduly,  I may  have  them  again.  If  a man  affirms  a 
thing  fold  is  of  fuch  a value,  when  it  is  not,  this  is  not  ac- 
tionable ; but  if  he  actually  warrants  it  at  the  time  of  the 
fale,  and  not  afterwards,  it  will  bear  an  adtion,  being  part  of 
the  contract. 

Sale  of  Diftrefs.  See  Distress  and  Replevy. 

SALEBIIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria,  N.W.  of  Rufellse,  upon  the  Aurelian  way,  between 
the  lake  Aprilis  and  Manliana. 

SALECHA,  Salcha,  or  Salchan,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  portion  of  Manaffeh, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  and  country  of  Balhan,  beyond 
Jordan.  Deut.  iii.  io.  I Chron.  v.  n.  Joffi.  xii.  5. 
xiii.  11. 

SALECTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  E.  coaft,  near  the  Mediterranean  ; 
near  it  are  the  remains  of  a large  caltle,  anciently  called  “ T ur- 
ris  Hannibalis,”  40  miles  S.E.  of  Cairoan.  N.  lat.  350  13'. 
E.  long.  1 1°  3'. 

SALEEN,  Lough,  a lake  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, not  far  from  Caftlebar. 

SALEF,  a river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Seleftria. 

SALEFUR,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  chemiils  to 
garden  faffron. 

SALEH1EH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 20 
miles  S.W.  of  Tineh. 

SALEK,  a town  of  ;Weftphalia,  in  the  biffiopric  of 
Fulda;  one  mile  S.W.  of  Hamelburg. — Alfo,  a river  of 
South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  two  miles  N.  of 
Aberyllwith. 

SALEM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by  the 
facred  writers  to  Jerufalem.  (Pf.  lxxvi.  2.)  It  has  been  a 
common  opinion,  that  Melchifedech,  king  of  Salem,  was 
king  of  Jerufalem.  Gen.  xiv.  18.  Heb.  vii.  1,  2. 

Salem,  or  Shalem,  a town  of  Palelline,  which  belonged 
to  the  Shechemites,  where  Jacob  arrived  on  his  return 
from  Mefopotamia.  Gen.  xxiii.  18. 

Salem,  a place  near  to  Jerufalem,  or  weft  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  Jerom. 

Salem,  or  Salamias,  a place  of  Paleftine,  in  the  territory 
of  Scythopolis,  8 miles  from  this  city.  Jerom. 

Salem,  or  Salim,  a place  of  Paleftine,  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  where  John  the  Bap- 
tift  baptized.  John,  iii.  23. 

Salem,  a town  of  Paleftine,  where  Melchifedech  is  faid 
to  have  reigned.  This  town,  according  to  Jerom  and  Re- 
land, was  different  from  Jerufalem,  and  is  placed  by  the 
former  in  the  territory  of  Scythopolis,  in  which  were  ruins, 
in  his  time,  of  what  was  faid  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Mel- 
chifedech. 

Salem,  a name  fometimes  given  by  the  Septuagint 


writers  to  Shiloh,  which  was  fftuated  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim* 
See  Jer.  xli.  5.  xlviii.  5. 

Salem,  a river  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  ocean, 
about  90  ftadia  from  the  promontory  of  Abila,  according 
to  Philoftratus. 

Salem,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Barramaul  country  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Darempour. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman;  115  miles 
N.E.  of  Slrgian.  N.  lat.  30°  26'.  E.  long.  58°  50'. 

Salem,  a county  of  New  Jerfey,  in  America,  bounded 
E.  by  Cumberland,  and  W.  by  Delaware  river,  and  divided 
into  nine  townffiips,  of  which  thofe  on  the  Delaware  river 
are  excellent  for  pafture,  and  have  large  dairies.  Befides,  the 
foil  produces  flax,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain  ; 
but  the  people,  it  is  faid,  are  fubjeft  to  intermittent  fevers. 
In  this  county  the  Friends  have  four  meeting-houfes,  the 
Prefbyterians  four,  the  Epifcopalians  two,  the  Baptifts 
three,  and  the  German  Lutherans  one. — Alfo,  a poft-town 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  a branch 
of  Salem  creek,  about  3^  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
Delavvkre  bay.  It  contains  a meeting.-houfe  for  Baptifts, 
one  for  Quakers,  and  one  for  Methodifts  ; a court-houfe, 
gaol,  and  about  100  houfes,  moftly  built  with  brick,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  It  contains  929  inhabitants,  3.7 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Philadelphia — Alfo,  a townfhip  of 
Vermont,  in  Orleans  county,  at  the  S.  end  of  lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  containing  58  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a port  of 
entry  and  poft-town  of  Maffachufetts,  and  the  capital  of 
Eifex  county  ; 19  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Bofton.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fecond  town  for  fize  in  the  United  States, 
and,  except  Plymouth,  the  oldeft.  It  was  fettled  in  1628, 
and  called  by  the  Indians  “ Naumkeeg.”  It  contains 
12,603  inhabitants.  Here  are  a fociety  of  Friends,  an  epif- 
copal  church,  and  five  congregational  focieties.  The  town 
is  fftuated  on  a peninfula,  formed  by  two  fmall  inlets  of  the 
fea,  called  North  and  South  rivers.  Notwithftanding  the 
inconvenience  of  its  harbour,  Salem  ha9  more  fhipping  and 
more  trade  than  any  port  of  the  commonwealth,  Bofton  ex- 
cepted. The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  richer  than  thofe  of 
any  town  in  the  United  States.  The  fifhery,  the  trade  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  Europe,  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  the  freighting  buffnefs  from  the  fouthern 
ftates,  are  here  purfued  with  energy  and  fpirit.  Here  are 
two  banks,  one  eftabliffied  in  1792,  and  another  in  1803. 
A court-houfe,  built  in  1786,  forms  a principal  ornament  of 
the  town.  Salem  is  connected  with  Beverly  by  Effex 
bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  long,  erected  in  1789.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  a fort  and  citadel.  N.  lat.  420  30k 
W.  long.  70°  50k — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Weft  Cheiter 
county,  New  York,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  ftate  of 
Connefticut,  and  W.  by  Pounbridge,  Bedford  townffiips, 
and  Croton  river. — Alfo,  the  county  and  poft-town  of 
Waffiington  county,  New  York,  bounded  W*  by  Argyle. 
— Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Stokes  county,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  W.  fide  of  Wack  creek  ; containing  above  100 
houfes,  regularly  built,  and  occupied  by  tradefmen.  This 
fettlement  was  formed  by  Moravians  in  1766;  35  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia. — Alfo,  a county  in  South 
Carolina,  in  Sumpter  diftridt. — Alfo,  the  chief  town  of 
Surry  county,  in  Saliffiury  diftridt  of  North  Carolina. — 
Alfo,  the  name  of  two  townffiips  of  Pennfylvania ; the 
one  in  Luzerne  county,  containing  530  inhabitants,  and  the 
other  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  containing  1518  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Rockingham  county,  New 
Hampffiire,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  county,  adjoining 
Plaftow,  and  divided  from  Methuen  by  the  Maffachufetts 
line.  It  was  incorporated  in  1750,  and  contains  1179  inha- 
bitants. 
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bitants. — Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement  in  the  ftate  of  Ohio, 
on  Muikingum  river  ; abandoned  in  1781,  and  plundered  by 
the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  Britifh  army. — Alfo,  a Mo- 
ravian fettlement  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  Monongahela  river  ; 
78  miles  W.  from  Pittfburg. — Alfo,  Nenv  Salem , a Mora- 
vian fettlement  of  Chriftian  Indians,  on  Huron  river,  on 
the  S.  fide  of  lake  Erie. 

SALEMIA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Jamama. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the  borders  of  the 
defarts  of  Syria  ; 70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

SALENiE  of  Ptolemy,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  the  ifle  of  Albion,  in  the  country  of  the  Cattivellauni, 
probably  fituated  at  Saludy  in  Bedfordflure,  where  feveral 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

SALENGORE,  in  Geography , a city  of  Afia,  and 
capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  to  the  fouth 
of  Queda,  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  3° '27'. 
E.  long.  ioi°  2 oh 

SALENI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Hifpania, 
in  the  Tarragonenfis  and  in  Cantabria,  in  the  environs  of  the 
river  Salia.  Mela. 

Si^LENTIA,  or  Sallentij®,  a town  of  M,agna 
Grecia,  in  the  country  of  the  Meffapians.  Steph.  Byz. 

SALENTINA  Regio,  a country  of  Magna  Grecia,  in 
which  was  the  promontory  called  Japygium,  and  that  called 
Salentinum  promontorium,  which  terminated  the  peninfula 
of  Japygias  ; now  called  cape  St.  Marie  de  Leuca.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  were  called  Salentini.  Ptolemy. 

SALENTINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bari  ; 1 1 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bittetto. 

SALEP,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  root  of  a fpecies 
of  orchis. 

The  orchis  mafcula  of  Linnaeus  is  molt  valued,  although 
the  roots  of  fome  of  the  palmated  forts,  particularly  of  the 
orchis  latifolia,  are  found  to  anfwer  almolt  equally  well. 
The  orchis  fiourilhed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
and  grows  in  our  country  fpontaneoully,  and  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  Ealt,  and  the 
root  of  it  forms  a confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Syria.  The  falep,  which 
is  brought  from  the  eaftern  countries,  is  in  oval  pieces,  of  a 
yellowilh-white  colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellucid,  very 
hard,  and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  in  tafte  like 
gum  tragacanth. 

Salep  Ihould  be  chofen  clean,  firm,  and  hard  ; it  is  very 
little  liable  either  to  decay,  or  fophiltication. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  are  extremely  fond  of  falep  ; they 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  relloratives  and  provo- 
catives to  venery  in  the  whole  vegetable  world. 

That  falep  is  the  root  of  an  orchis,  no  way  differing  from 
our  common  orchis  in  virtue,  but  owing  its  appearance  to 
the  manner  of  preparing  it,  and,  confequently,  that  falep 
may  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of  orchis  of  our  own 
growth,  M.  Geoffroy  has  proved  in  the  following  manner. 
He  confidered,  that  the  method  of  miring  one  root  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  world  was  probably  the  fame  with  that 
ufed  in  all ; and  obferving  that  Kaempfer  had  defcribed  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  prepare  their  ginfeng,  to  make 
it  pellucid,  which  was  by  firft  fteeping,  or  macerating  it  in 
•water,  and  afterwards  carefully  drying  it,  he  determined  to 
attempt  the  curing  of  the  roots  of  the  common  orchis,  in  a 
method  not  unlike  that  ufed  with  the  ginfeng,  in  order  to 
make  falep  of  it.  The  falep  which  we  receive  from  Tur- 
key, is  a root  of  a white  or  reddifh  colour,  according  to  its 
-different  age  ; and  as  we  receive  it,  is  always  tranfparent. 
As  to  our  own  orchis,  if  we  attempt  to  dry  the  roots  in  the 


eommon  way,  they  never  will  appear  at  all  like  the  falep, 
but  will  become  fhrivelled  up  and  brown,  and  will  always 
retain,  or  be  ready  to  imbibe  from  a humid  air  a great  quan- 
tity of  moifture.  To  prepare  thefe,  in  imitation  of  the 
falep,  M Geoffroy  chofe  the  largeft,  plumpeft,  and  fairelt 
roots  he  could  find  ; thefe  he  nicely  fkinned,  taking  off  the 
whole  outer  rind,  then  throwing  them  into  cold  water,  he 
fuffered  them  to  macerate  there  fome  time  ; after  this  he 
flightly  boiled  them  ; and  taking  them  out  of  the  water, 
and  draining  them,  he  had  them  ftrung  upon  threads,  to 
be  dried  in  a warm  and  dry  air.  When  the  roots  were 
thoroughly  dried,  they  were  very  tranfparent,  and  refembled 
pieces  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  continued  dry  and  hard. 
The  roots,  thus  prepared,  may  be  kept  long  in  a dry  place, 
and  will  never  attradf  humidity,  or  become  mouldy  and 
rotten  ; as  they  will  always  do  in  wet  weather,  if  dried  in 
the  common  way  with  their  fkins  on. 

The  orchis  roots  thus  prepared  may  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der ; this  powder  will  diffolve  away  in  boiling  water,  and 
a.fcruple  of  it  will  make  a bafon  full  of  jelly,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Turkifh  falep.  This  jelly  is  an  admirable  medicine 
in  all  the  cafes  in  which  falep  is  prefcribed,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  by  the  addition  of  wine,  f'Jgar,  fpice,  St c.  ; 
and  the  powder  may  be  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  affes’  milk, 
for  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

If  the  water,  in  which  the  roots  have  been  boiled,  be  eva- 
porated over  a gentle  fire  in  an  earthen  veffel,  there  will  re- 
main an  extratt  of  a vifcous  texture,  and  a very  agreeable 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  a meadow  of  flowers  when  the 
wind  blows  over  it. 

Retzius,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfa&ions  for  1764,  has  im- 
proved upon  Geoffroy’s  method  ; but  Mr.  Moult,  of  Roch- 
dale, having  pubhfhed  a new  procefs,  which  is  recommended 
by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Percival,  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
its  fuccels,  we  fhall  here  add  an  account  of  it ; firft  pre- 
mifing,  that  the  belt  time  for  gathering  roots  is  when  the 
feed  is  formed,  and  the  italk  ready  to  fall ; becaufe  the  new 
bulb,  of  which  the  falep  is  made,  is  then  arrived  to  its  full 
maturity,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  old  one,  by  a 
white  bud  arifing  from  the  top  of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of 
the  orchis  of  the  fucceeding  year.  The  new  root  is  to  be 
walhcd  in  water,  and  the  fine  brown  Ikin  which  covers  it  is 
to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a fmall  brulh,  or  by  dipping 
the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a coarfe  linen 
cloth.  When  a fufficient  number  of  roots  have  been 
thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread  on  a tin  plate,  and  placed 
in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual  degree,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main fix  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  loft 
their  milky  whitenefs,  and  acquired  a tranfparency  like  horn, 
without  any  diminution  of  bulk.  In  this  ftate  they  are  to  be 
removed,  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require 
feveral  days  ; or  by  ufing  a very  gentle  heat,  this  operation 
may  be  finilhed  in  a few  hours.  Mr.  Moult  obferves,  that 
his  falep  has  a quality  of  thickening  water,  which  is  to  that 
of  fine  flour  nearly  as  two  and  a half  to  one,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  jelly  of  falep  powder  is  clear  and  tranf- 
parent, whereas  that  of  flour  is  turbid  and  white.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lix.  p.  1,  &c. 

Dr.  Percival  informs  us,  that  falep  thus  prepared  may  be 
afforded,  in  that  part  of  England  where  labour  bears  a high 
value,  at  about  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound,  and  that 
it  might  be  fold  ft  ill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  cured  with- 
out feparating  from  it  the  brown  flcin  which  covers  it ; 
whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  fold  at  five  or  fix  Ihillings  per 
pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  vegetable 
nourifliment  in  the  fmalleft  bulk.  The  powder  of  it  has 

been. 
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been,  therefore,  propofed  to  conftitute  part  of  the  pruvifions 
of  a (hip’s  company  at  fea.  This  powder,  and  portable  foup, 
or  the  dried  gelatinous  part  of  flelh,  difl'olved  in  boiling 
water,  form  a rich,  thick  jelly  ; and  an  ounce  of  each,  with 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  will  be  fufficient  fubfiltence  for 
a man  a day  ; and  as  portable  foup  is  fold  at  half  a crown  a 
pound,  and  falep,  cultivated  in  our  own  country,  might  be 
afforded  at  ten-pence  per  pound,  the  day’s  fubfiltence  would 
amount  only  to  two-pence  halfpenny.  And  this  food,  it  is 
faid,  would  prove  more  nourilhing  than  double  the  quantity 
of  rice  cakes,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water.  Befides  rice, 
as  an  aliment,  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a very  weak  cor- 
rector of  putrefaction,  and  much  inferior,  as  a wholefome 
nourilhment,  to  falep.  Salep  has  alfo  the  Angular  property 
of  concealing  the  tafte  of  falt-water  ; and  it  has  the  pro- 
perty of  retarding  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk.  Dr. 
Percival  propofes  falep  as  a very  ufeful  and  profitable  addi- 
tion to  bread. 

The  reftorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qualities 
of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in  various 
difeafes.  In  the  fea-fcurvy,  it  powerfully  obtunds  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids,  and  is  eafily  afiimilated  into  a mild  and 
nutritious  chyle.  In  diarrhoeas  and  the  dyfentery,  it  is  highly 
ferviceable,  by  fneathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
by  abating  irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putrefaCtion. 
In  the  fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption 
of  pus,  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or  from 
amputation,  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demulcent, 
and  well  adapted  to  refill  the  diuolution  of  the  crafis  of  the 
blood,  incident  to  thefe  cafes.  By  the  fame  mucilaginous 
quality,  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  the  ltrangury  and  dyfury. 
It  has  alfo  been  found  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  aflliCted 
with  the  Hone  or 
vol.  ii. 

SALER  Mouler,  in  Geography , a town  and  fortrefs  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Baglana  country;  114  miles  N.W.  of 
Aurungabad.  N.  lat.  20°  44'.  E.  long.  740  7'. 

SALERA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  taken  by  Scipio.  Livy,  b.  xxix. 

SALERNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didriCt  of  Draguignan  ; 10  miles  W.  of  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 2417,  and  the  canton  4265  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1 17^  kiliometres,  in  3 communes. 

SALERNI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  ; 
34  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo. 

SALERNO,  a fea-port  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  defended  with  a cadle  ; 26  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  40°  40'.  E.  long.  140  35b 

SALERNUM,  Salerno,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Italy,  S.E.  of  Neapolis,  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Picentim.  It  was  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence, at  a fmall  diltance  from  the  fea  ; and  the  Romans,  in 
fortifying  it  againft  the  Picentini,  extended  it  to  the  coaft. 
Under  the  confulate  of  P.  Cornelius,  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
Sempronius  Longus,  in  559,  the  Romans  fent  hither  a 
colony.  When  the  Normans,  in  the  nth  century,  obtained 
pofleffion  of  this  town,  it  had  the  title  of  a principality,  and 
in  the  13th  century  the  emperor  Frederic  founded  an  uni- 
verfity,  which  was  in  great  reputation  for  medical  indruCtion. 
See  the  next  article. 

Salernum,  the  School  of,  in  Medical  Hi/lory,  the  firft 
Chriftian  univerfity  ellablilhed  in  Europe,  unlefs  we  believe 
the  accounts  which  fome  writers  give  of  thofe  of  Paris  and 
Bologna. 

Many  learned  men,  who  had  ftudied  medicine  and  philofo- 
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phy  in  the  Arabian  fchools,  confiding  moftly  of  monks,  but 
including  alfo  Hebrew  and  other  profelfors,  had  aflembled  at 
Salernum,  in  Italy,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  feventh 
century,  and  by  their  learning  and  Ikill  procured  fo  much 
reputation  for  that  city,  that  Charlemagne  thought  proper 
to  found  a college  there,  in  the  year  802.  Their  employ- 
ment was  the  diffufion  of  the  learning  of  the  Arabians,  and 
efpecially  the  medicine,  which  they  introduced  into  Europe, 
with  the  mod  extravagant  applaufe,  ignorant  of  its  origin 
from  the  Greeks,  whole  very  name  the  reputation  of  thefe 
Arabian  phyficians  had  almolt  extinguished,  and  whofe 
writings  were  fcarcely  ever  looked  into,  except  by  very 
few,  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Salernum,  how- 
ever, though  thus  edablilhed  by  royal  charter,  and  the  feat 
of  the  learning  of  the  Ead,  and  though  its  exidence  as  a 
college  was  prolonged  for  feveral  centuries,  appears  to 
have  produced  few  phyficians  of  confiderable  note,  and 
nothing,  as  a body,  except  a collection  of  precepts  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  which  was  entitled  “ Schola  Salerni- 
tana,”  the  School  of  Salernum. 

The  principal  writer  of  note,  who  flourilhed  at  the  college 
of  Salernum,  was  Condantine  the  African,  a native  of 
Carthage,  who  had  fpent  thirty  years  at  Babylon  and 
Bagdad,  and  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  Oriental 
languages  and  learning.  He  wrote  many  bot>ks,  which  he 
affirmed  were  in  a great  meafure  original ; but  which  were, 
in  faCt,  mere  compilations  and  plagiarifms,  efpecially  his  work 
entitled  “ Loci  communes,”  which  is  an  entire  tranfcription 
from  Haly  Abbas,  whofe  name  he  has  not  mentioned. 
Condantine,  however,  held  a high  reputation  ; was  a great 
promoter  of  medical  knowledge  ; and,  by  his  influence  and 
intered  with  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  obtained  great  patronage  for  the 
fchool.  This  duke,  on  his  return  from  the  crufade,  re- 
mained fome  time  in  Apulia,  andconfulted  the  phyficians  of 
Salernum  refpeCting  a wound  in  his  arm,  which  had  become 
fidulous,  in  confequence,  it  was  fuppofed,  of  having  been 
inflifted  by  a poifoned  arrow.  They  recommended  fuCtion 
of  the  wound  ; but  the  duke  would  not  admit  of  it,  led  the 
perfon  who  did  it  might  be  poifoned.  But  his  wife,  Sybil, 
a noble  and  accompliffied  lady,  whom  he  had  married  in 
Sicily,  taking  the  opportunity  in  the  night,  frequently 
fucked  the  fore,  and  it  healed.  About  this  time,  namely  in 
the  year  1100,  the  Schola  Salernitana  was  compiled,  which, 
from  its  high  origin,  made  a great  noife  both  then  and  in 
fucceeding  ages.  It  has  been  maintained  by  a French  writer, 
Andry,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  that  this  work  was  com- 
pofed  by  Tufa  and  Rebecca  Guerna,  two  celebrated  ladies, 
who  didinguilhed  themfelves  by  feveral  writings.  It  is  not 
generally  believed,  however,  to  be  the  work  of  an  old 
woman,  but  is  afcribed  to  John  of  Milan,  and  was  deci- 
cated,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  college,  to  duke  Robert, 
in  honour  of  whom  a chapter  was  added,  on  the  cure  of 
fidulous  fores.  This  work  was  written  in  Leonine  verfes,  in 
compliment  alfo,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  fame  noble  patron  ; 
as  this  fort  of  poetry  was  in  great  requed  among  the  Romans. 
The  work  contains  an  account  of  the  fix  non-naturals,  with 
a feries  of  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  It  had  the 
honour  of  being  commented  upon  by  Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova ; 
and  of  being  imitated  by  iEgidius,  an  Athenian,  and  a Bene- 
didine  monk,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a 
work  on  the  virtues  of  medicines,  of  urines,  and  the  pulfe,  in 
Latin  hexameter  verfes,  though  without  much  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fyllables. 

The  fchool  of  Salernum  continued  to  flourilh  for  many 
ages.  The  hidorian  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  died  in  1141, 
affirms  that,  in  his  time,  this  college  was  renowned  over- 
all 
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all  the  world  for  its  excellent  Ikill  in  phyfic  ; and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  a Jew,  on  his  return  from  his  travels  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  then  known  world,  about  1165,  com- 
mends it  as  the  belt  feminary  of  medicine  among  the  fons  of 
Edom  ; for  fo  he  calls  the  weltern  Chriftians.  The  ftudy 
of  medicine  was  greatly  patronized  in  this  city  by  feveral 
royal  perfonages  ; efpecially  duke  Roger,  the  firft  king  of 
both  the  Sicilies,  in’ 1130,  and  by  his  fucceffors,  William 
the  liril  and  fecond,  who  followed  his  example.  It  had  alfo 
fome  great  privileges  conferred  upon  it,  about  the  year  1225, 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  particularly  an  exclufive  power, 
(together  with  the  college  of  Naples,)  of  granting  degrees 
and  licences  to  practice.  This  emperor  was,  in  fadt,  a great 
judge  as  well  as  patron  of  learning,  and  was  the  principal 
promoter,  at  this  time,  of  the  tranflations  of  the  works  of 
the  Arabians  into  Latin.  Indeed,  not  only  the  original 
Arabians  were  tranflated,  but  their  tranflations  alfo  of  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  authors  were  put  into  that  language  ; 
a circumftance  which,  though  it  contributed  partly  perhaps 
to  the  negleft  in  which  the  Greek  originals  remained  for 
fome  centuries,  yet  it  prevented  probably  the  Greek  copies 
from  being  ultimately  loft,  as  Dr.  Freind  has  obferved,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  them. 

The  ftatutes  of  the  college  of  Salernum  were  of  very 
ancient  date,  being  probably  the  firft  fpeciinen  of  fuch 
ordinances,  and  obvioully  the  models  of  fubfequent  enact- 
ments of  the  fame  nature,  St.  Matthew  was  the  patron  of 
the  inftitution  : the  motto  on  its  feal  was  civitas  hipto- 
CRATICA.  The  college  confifted  of  the  limited  number  of 
ten  doCtors,  who  fucceeded  according  to  feniority.  The  ex- 
amination for  admiilion  to  a degree  was  very  ftriCt,  and  mult 
be  either  in  Galen’s  treatife  on  therapeutics,  or  in  the  firft 
of  the  canons  of  Avicenna,  or  in  the  Aphorifms.  The 
perfon  admitted  to  examination  mull  have  attained  the  age 
of  21  (a  miftake,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Freind,  for  25 
or  27);  and  muit  produce  teftimonials  of  having  ltudied 
phyfic  for  feven  years.  If  he  wiihed  to  be  admitted  a fur- 
geon,  he  mull  have  learned  anatomy  for  one  year.  He  mull 
iwear  to  be  true  and  obedient  to  the  fociety  ; to  take  no 
fees  from  the  poor  ; and  to  have  no  Ihare  in  the  gains  of 
apothecaries.  After  this,  a book  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  candidate,  and  a ring  upon  his  finger ; his  head  was 
crowned  with  laurel ; and  he  was  difmiffed  with  a kifs. 
There  are  many  other  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
praCtice  of  the  profeffion  ; particularly  the  apothecaries 
were  obliged  to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  phylicians,  and  to  fell  them  at  a certain 
price. 

The  reputation  of  the  college,  rather  than  the  intrinfic 
merits  of  the  work,  contributed  probably  to  the  exten- 
five  diffemination  and  multiplication  of  the  editions  of  the 
“ Schola  Salernitana,  de  confervanda  valetudine.”  More 
than  twenty  editions  appeared  in  Latin  in  the  courfe  of  a 
century,  after  the  invention  of  printing  ; and  it  has  been 
tranflated  into  molt  of  the  European  languages.  See 
Freind’s  Hiltory  of  Phyfick,  part  ii.  ; Eloy  DiCt.  Hift.  de 
la  Med. 

SALERS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Mauriac  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  1645,  and  the  canton  12,598  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  330  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

SALES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Caftelnau- 
dary,  7 miles  W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  939,  and  the 
canton  4958  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  135  kiliometres, 
*n  14  communes. 


SALESBURY,  William,  in  Biography,  a Wellh 
grammarian,  who  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bred  to  the  law.  He  aflifted  bilhop  Davies 
in  tranflating  the  New  Teftament  into  the  Wellh  language, 
which  was  printed  in  1620.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
“ A Wellh  Dictionary  “ A Treatife  on  Rhetoric;” 
“ Poems,”  &c. 

SALES-CURAN,  or  Salles-curan,  in  Geography , 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Milhau  ; 1 1 miles 
S.E.  of  Rhodez  or  Rodes.  The  place  contains  1164,  and 
the  canton  3886  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  210  kilio- 
metres , in  8 communes. 

SALET,  Sallet,  Salade,  or  Celate , in  IVar,  a light 
covering  or  armour  for  the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light 
horfe  ; only  differing  from  the  calk  in  that  it  had  no  creft, 
and  was  little  more  than  a bare  cap.  It  fometimes  had  a 
vifor,  and  was  fometimes  without  it. 

Nicod  derives  the  word  from  Jila,  which  had  the  fame  fig- 
nification  among  the  Latins ; others  from  faladtnus , alleg- 
ing that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Orientals  ; others  from 
the  Italian  celeta,  as  if  the  head  were  hid  by  it  ; others 
from  the  Spanilh  celada,  a little  cajk,  &c. 

SALETZ,  or  Salez,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Helvetian  republic,  in  the  county  of  Sax,  on  the  Rhine  ; 
4 miles  E.  of  Sax. 

SALEVE,  Mont,  one  of  the  Alps,  fituated  about  two 
leagues  S.  of  Geneva  ; extending  near  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  elevated  above  the  lake  not  quite  3300  feet.  The  fide 
of  it,  which  is  next  Geneva,  is  for  the  moft  part  a barren 
rock,  the  N.E.  end  of  it  being  almoft  a perpendicular 
precipice  ; the  other  fide  is  lefs  rude,  of  a more  gentle  ac- 
clivity, covered  with  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  herbage,  as  is  alfo 
the  top,  where  is  fome  of  the  fineft  pafture  in  the  world. 
It  is  inhabited  only  by  a few  Ihepherds,  who  pafs  the  fvimmer 
months  here  with  their  cattle,  in  little  miferable  huts  or 
barns  ; during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  for  about 
four  or  live  months,  it  is  covered  with  fnow.  This  mountain 
confilts  chiefly  of  a calcareous  ftone  ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  in  fome  parts  of  it  there  is  an  iron  ore.  This 
was  one  of  the  ftations  feleCted  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh 
for  making  his  obfervations  for  afeertaining  the  heights  of 
mountains  : another  of  his  ftations  was  the  Mola,  an  infulated 
mountain  about  18  miles  E.  of  Geneva,  and  rifing  near 
5000  feet  above  the  lake.  From  the  fummit  of  this  mountain 
the  clouds  had  a flunking  appearance  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
plain  ; very  few  of  them  being  at  above  one-fifth  of  the 
height  ; not  governed  by  the  wind,  but  moving  in  every 
pollible  direftion.  Some  of  them  feemed  creeping  along  the 
ground,  whilft  others  were  rifing  perpendicularly  between 
the  hills.  The  clouds  obferved  from  Geneva  were  generally 
three  days  in  the  week  below  the  fummit  of  Mont  Saleve ; 
fo  that  the  ordinary  region  of  thefe  vapours  feems  to  be  at 
that  height  in  the  atinofphere,  where  the  barometer  would 
ftand  at  about  26  inches  in  this  climate.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxvii.  p.  538. 

SALEYER.  See  Salayer. 

SALFELD,  or  Saal,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Ca- 
rinthia  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Clagenfurt. 

SALFELDEN,  a town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salz- 
burg, on  the  Saal ; 26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Salzburg. 

SALFELDT,  a town  of  Prullia,  in  Oberland  ; 26 
miles  S.E.  of  Marienberg. 

SALFERINA,  a town  4of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua. 

SALFORD,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  towmlhips  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennfylvania. 

Salforb, 
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Salforb,  a townfhip  in  the  parifli  of  Manchefter, 
hundred  of  Salford,  and  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  at 
the  diftance  of  180  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  It  is 
to  Manchefter  what  Southwark  is  to  the  metropolis,  being 
feparated  from  it  only  by  the  river  above-mentioned,  over 
which  are  thrown  feveral  bridges  to  facilitate  communication. 
Salford  is  a royalty  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anciently  a town  of  fome  importance, 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  giving  name  to  an  extenfive 
hundred.  Here  are  held  two  fairs,  one  at  Whitfuntide,  the 
other  in  November,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  pigs,  toys, 
and  various  articles  of  peddling  merchandize.  The  principal 
ftreet  in  Salford  extends  from  the  old  bridge  to  the  entrance 
of  the  town  from  Warrington  to  Bolton.  It  is  denominated 
Chapel-ftreet  from  Trinity  chapel,  which  ftands  near  its 
centre,  and  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  fe- 
condary  ftreets,  which  are  numerous,  branch  off  from  Chapel- 
ftreet  on  both  fides.  A new  church,  called  St.  Stephen’s, 
was  confecrated  in  1794,  and  the  increafe  of  the  town  has,  in 
every  refpedt,  kept  pace  with  that  of  Manchefter.  Several 
of  the  public  buildings  are  fituated  on  the  Salford  fide  oi 
the  river,  and  among  others  the  New  Bayley  prifon,  over 
the  entrance  to  which  is  a commodious  and  large  ieffion- 
room,  where  the  weekly  and  quarterly  fellions  are  held, 
befides  various  with-drawing  rooms  for  the  magiftrates, 
jurors,  witneffes,  &c. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  the  town- 
fhip  of  Salford  contains  3718  houfes,  and  19,1 14  inhabitants. 
(See  Manchester.)  A brief  hiftorical  Defcription  of  t'ne 
Towns  of  Manchefter  and  Salford,  &c.  8vo.  1804.  Aikin’s 
Manchefter,  4to.  1795.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A. 

SALGA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania.  Steph.  Byz. 

SALGADO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Brafil,  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  13  leagues  N.E.  of  Rio  Lagoa  de  Sal,  or 
Salt-lake  river  ; navigable  only  for  fmall  boats,  but  having 
a very  good  harbour  behind  the  fands. 

SALGANEA,  or  Salganeus,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  at  the  paffage  of  the  Euripus 
to  the  ifle  of  Euboea. 

SALGIR,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  government  of  Tauris,  and  runs 
into  the  ftrait  of  Theodofia,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  N.  lat  450 
30'.  E.  long.  36°. 

SALGO,  a town  and  caftle  of  Hungary  ; 16  miles  S.E. 
of  Korpona. 

SALHI,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile;  3 miles  N.E.  of  Atfieh. 

SALHUUS,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Bergen  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Bergen. 

SALI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar ; 38  miles  W. 
of  Mahur. 

Saei,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  north  of  the  Agathyrfi.  Ptolemy. 

SALIiE,  in  Antiquity,  Roman  virgins,  dreffed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Salii,  who  afiiited  the  pontiff  in  facrificing. 
Pitifc.  in  voc. 

SALIAN,  or  Sallian,  James,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Avignon  in  the  year  1557.  He  entered  the  fociety  of 
the  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  21,  and  was  foon  appointed  to 
teach  the  principles  of  polite  literature  at  different  femi- 
naries,  in  the  province  of  Lyons.  After  this  he  was  chofen 
to  the  office  of  reftor  of  the  college  of  Befangon.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  fpent  at  Paris.  He  died  in  1640,  at 
the  age  of  83.  He  is  known  as  a confiderable  author,  and 


among  his  works  are  the  following : “ Annale*  Ecclefiaftici 
Veteris  Teftamenti,  ab  Orbe  condito  ufque  ad  Chrifti  Do- 
mini Mortem,”  in  6 vols.  folio ; an  “ Epitome”  of  the 
preceding  work ; “ Enchiridion  Chronologicum  facrae  et 
profanas  Hiftoriae.” 

Salian  Dance,  in  Antiquity.  See  Dance  and  Salii. 

SALIANAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet.  N. 
Iat.  28°  8'.  E.  long.  8i°  22'. 

SALI  ANT,  in  Fortification,  denotes  profiling. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French ,/aillant,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  thing  ; of  failler,  to  project,  advance  outwards  ,* 
and  that  of  the  Latin,  falire,  to  leap. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  angles  ; the  one  faliant , which  are 
thofe  that  prefent  their  points  outwards ; the  other  re- 
entering, which  have  their  points  inwards.  Inftances  of 
both  kinds  we  have  in  tenailles  and  ftar-works. 

SALIBABO,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  twelve  miles  long  and  three  broad,  with  a harbour, 
called  “ Leron,”  on  the  S.E.  coaft.  The  inhabitants  are 
fubjedl  to  Sanghir,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fultan  of  Ternate,  and  much  oppreffed  by  their  chiefs,  who 
on  trivial  occafions  fell  them  for  Haves.  They  manufacture 
a kind  of  cloth  from  wild  plantain  leaves.  This  ifiand  gives 
name  to  a group,  including  Tolour,  Kabroang,  and  another 
ifiand.  N.  lat.  40.  E.  long.  128°  of. 

SALIC,  or  Salique  Law,  Lex  Salica,  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufually  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at  leaft  by 
Clovis,  in  virtue  of  which  males  only  are  to  inherit, 

Some,  as  Poftellus,  will  have  it  to  have  been  called  Salic, 
q.  d.  Gallic,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Cenal  takes 
the  reafon  to  be,  that  the  law  was  only  ordained  for  the 
royal  falles,  or  palaces.  Claud.  Seiflel  fays,  it  was  thus 
called,  becaufe  of  the  fait  and  the  prudence  with  which  it 
abounds.  Fer.  Montanus  infills,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond 
was  at  firft  called  Salicus ; others,  with  the  abbot  Ufperg, 
derive  its  name  from  Salogafi,  Pharamond’s  principal  mi- 
nifter ; and  others,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
words  Si  aliqua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  articles.  Gene- 
brard  fays,  it  was  called  Salic  for  Salomonic,  becaufe  Solo- 
mon fet  the  firft  example  of  it.  Davifon  derives  it  from  the 
German  words  /alts  and  lick,  q.  d.  like  to  fait.  The  moft 
probable  opinion  is  that  which  derives  the  word  from  the 
ancient  Franks,  who  were  called  Sail,  Salici,  and  Salingj, 
on  account  of  the  Sala,  a river  of  ancient  Germany.  This 
is  the  fentiment  of  Rhenanus  and  iEmilius,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  others ; among  the  reft,  Menage,  Paf- 
quier,  Borel,  and  Juncker.  Bouteroue  gives  another 
plaufible  origin  of  the  word : he  fays  it  comes  from  the 
word  falich,  which,  in  the  old  Teutonic  language,  fignified 
falutary  ; and  that  the  French  in  this  law  imitated  the  policy 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  made  falutary  laws,  which  the 
magiftrates  were  to  have  before  them  when  they  adminiftered 
juftice.  This  he  confirms  from  a curious  figure  taken  out 
of  the  Notitia  Imperii,  where  the  book  is  reprefented  co- 
vered with  gold,  with  this  infcription,  Leges  falutares. 

Du  Haillan,  after  a critical  examination  of  the  Salic  law, 
declares  it  to  have  been  an  expedient  of  Philip  the  Long, 
in  1316,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin 
from  inheriting  the  crown.  Father  Daniel,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  quoted  by  authors  much  more 
ancient  than  Philip  the  Long  ; and  that  Clovis  is  the  real 
author  of  it.  The  opinion  of  Du  Haillan  has  been  con- 
futed by  Mefirs.  Vertot  and  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  des  Infcript.  tom.  ii.  p.  603,  & c.  and  tom.  viii. 
p.  490,  &c.  who  trace  the  exiftence  of  the  Salic  laws  to 
the  kings  of  the  firft  and  fecond  race.  The  ftyle,  which  is 
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fcarcely  intelligible,  and  which  is  in  a Latinized  dialed!,  is 
a mark  of  its  antiquity. 

After  the  Franks  had  quitted  their  country,  fays  Mon- 
tefquieu,  they  made  a complement  of  the  Salic  laws,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  fages  of  their  own  nation.  According 
to  M.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Origin  of  the  Franks, 
the  Salic  law  was  made  before  the  reign  of  Clovis ; but  it 
could  not  be  before  the  Franks  had  quitted  Germany,  for 
they  did  not  at  that  time  underftand  the  Latin  tongue. 

Before  the  eledtion  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  moil 
powerful  tribe  or  nation  of  the  Franks  appointed  four 
venerable  chieftains  to  compofe  the  Salic  laws ; and  their 
labours  were  examined  and  approved  in  three  fucceffive 
affemblies  of  the  people.  After  the  baptifm  of  Clovis,  he 
reformed  feveral  articles  that  were  incompatible  with  Chrif- 
tianity.  The  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by  his  fons ; 
and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code  was 
revifed  and  promulgated  in  its  adtual  force,  ioo  years  after 
the  eftabliffiment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the 
fame  period,  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ripuarians  were  tranfcribed 
and  pubhfhed  ; and  Charlemagne  himfelf,  the  legiflator  of 
his  age  and  country,  had  accurately  ftudied  the  two  national 
laws,  which  Hill  prevailed  among  the  Franks:  the  former, 
or  Salic  law,  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  foreil  to  the 
Loire  ; and  the  latter,  or  Ripuarian,  might  be  obeyed  from 
the  fame  forelt  to  the  Rhine. 

Latiii  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the 
Salic  law.  It  was  probably  compofed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  before  the  era  (A.D.  421)  of  the  real  or 
fabulous  Pharamond. 

The  tribe  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  having  joined  itfelf, 
under  Clovis,  to  that  of  the  Salians,  it  preferved  its  own 
cuftoms ; and  Theodoric,  king  of  Auftrafia,  ordered  them 
to  be  reduced  to  writing.  He  collected  likewife  the  cuf- 
toms of  thofe  Bavarians  and  Germans  who  were  dependent 
on  his  kingdom.  The  Thuringian  code  was  given  by  the 
fame  Theodoric,  for  the  Thuringians  were  his  fubjedts. 
As  the  Frifians  were  fubdued  by  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin, 
their  law  cannot  be  prior  to  thofe  princes.  Charlemagne, 
the  firft  that  reduced  the  Saxons,  gave  them  the  law  ftill 
extant.  As  foon  as  the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians,  and 
the  Lombards,  had  founded  their  refpeftive  kingdoms,  they 
reduced  their  laws  to  writing,  not  with  a view  of  obliging 
the  vanquilhed  nations  to  conform  to  their  cuftoms,  but 
with  a defign  of  regulating  their  own  condudt  by  them. 
In  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
Alemans,  Bavarians,  Thuringians,  and  Frifians,  there  is  an 
admirable  fimplicity  : they  breathe  an  original  rufticity, 
and  a fpirit  which  no  other  fpirit  had  weakened.  They  re- 
ceived but  very  few  alterations,  becaufe  all  thofe  people, 
except  the  Franks,  remained  in  Germany  ; and  even  the 
Franks  themfelves  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a great  part 
of  their  empire,  fo  that  they  had  none  but  German  laws. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  not  applicable  to  the  laws  of  the 
Vifigoths,  of  the  Lombards,  and  Burgundians ; their  cha- 
racter altered  confiderably,  from  the  great  change  which 
happened  in  the  charafter  of  thofe  people,  who  had  fettled 
in  their  new  habitations.  The  kings  of  the  firft  race 
ftruck  out  of  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  whatever  was 
abfolutely  inconfiftent.  with  Chriftianity,  but  left  the  chief 
part  untouched  ; but  this  cannot  be  faid  of  the  laws  of  the 
Vifigoths,  which  were  new-moulded  by  their  kings  and  by 
the  clergy.  The  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Vifigoths,  admitted  of  corporal  punifhments  ; 
whereas  thefe  were  not  tolerated  by  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian 
laws.  They  preferved  their  character  much  better.  The 
bifhops  had  an  immenfe  authority  at  the  court  of  the  Vifi- 
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goth  kings.  All  the  maxims,  principles,  and  views  of  the 
inquifition,  afterwards  eftablilhed,  are  owing  to  the  code  of 
the  Vifigoths,  and  the  monks  only  copied  againft  the  Jews 
the  laws  formerly  enafted  by  bilhops.  The  laws  of  the 
Burgundians  and  Vifigoths  were  impartial ; but  this  was 
not  the  cafe  with  the  Salic  law,  for  it  eftablilhed  between 
the  Franks  and  Romans  the  moft  mortifying  diftin&ions. 
When  a Frank,  a barbarian,  or  one  living  under  the  Salic 
law,  happened  to  be  killed,  a compofition  of  200  fols  was 
to  be  paid  to  his  relations  ; only  100  upon  the  killing  of  a 
Roman  poffeffor,  and  no  more  than  42  for  a Roman  tri- 
butary. The  compofition  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
king’s  vaffals,  if  a Frank,  was  600  fols ; of  a Roman, 
though  the  king’s  gueft,  only  300.  Moreover,  if  a number 
of  people  allembled  together  toaflault  a Frank  in  his  houfe, 
and  he  happened  to  be  killed,  the  Salic  law  ordained  a com- 
pofition of  600  fols ; but  if  a Roman  or  a freedman  was 
affaulted,  only  half  that  compofition.  By  the  fame  law,  if 
a Roman  put  a Frank  in  irons,  he  was  liable  to  a compofi- 
tion of  30  fols  ; but  if  a Frank  had  thus  ufed  a Roman,  he 
paid  only  15.  A Frank  ftripped  by  a Roman  was  entitled 
to  a compofition  of  62^  fols,  and  a Roman  ftripped  by  a 
Frank  received  only  30. 

The  country  at  this  day  called  France  was,  under  the 
firft  race,  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  or  the  Theodofian 
code,  and  by  the  different  laws  of  the  barbarians  who  fettled 
in  thefe  parts.  Tn  the  country  of  the  domain  of  the  Franks, 
the  Salic  law  was  eftablilhed  for  the  Franks,  and  the  Theo- 
dofian code  for  the  Romans.  If  it  be  alked,  how  comes  it 
to  pafs,  that  the  Salic  laws  gained  almoft  a general  autho- 
rity in  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and  the  Roman  law  gra- 
dually declined  ; while  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Vifigoths, 
the  Roman  law  fpread  itfelf,  and  obtained  at  laft  a general 
fway  ? — Baron  Montefquieu  replies,  that  the  Roman  law 
came  to  be  difufed  among  the  Franks,  on  account  of  the 
great  advantages  accruing  from  being  a Frank,  a barbarian, 
or  a perfon  living  under  the  Salic  law  ; every  one,  in  that 
cafe,  readily  quitting  the  Roman  to  live  under  the  Salic 
law.  The  clergy  alone  retained  it,  becaufe  a change  could 
be  of  no  advantage  to  them.  The  Roman  law  inflitted  no 
hardlhips  upon  them,  and  in  other  refpefts  it  was  moft 
proper  for  them,  as  it  was  the  work  of  Chriftian  emperors. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  patrimony  of  the  Vifigoths,  as 
the  Vifigoth  law  gave  no  civil  advantages  to  the  Vifigoths 
over  the  Romans,  the  latter  had  no  temptation  to  difeon- 
tinue  living  under  their  own  law,  in  order  to  live  under 
another.  They'  retained,  therefore,  their  own  laws,  with- 
out adopting  thofe  of  the  Vifigoths.  In  Burgundy  the 
Roman  law  was  continued,  in  order  to  regulate  the  difputes 
of  Romans  among  themfelves.  The  latter  had  no  induce- 
ment to  quit  their  own  law,  as  in  the  country  of  the  Franks ; 
and  the  rather  as  the  Salic  law  was  not  eftablilhed  in  Bur- 
gundy. The  Roman  and  Gothic  laws  continued  likewife 
in  the  country  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Goths,  where  the 
Salic  law  was  never  received.  The  Salic,  the  Ripuarian, 
Burgundian,  and  Vifigoth  laws,  came  by  degrees  to  be  dif- 
ufed among  the  French,  becaufe,  when  fiefs  became  here- 
ditary, and  arriere-fiefs  were  extended,  many  ufages  were 
introduced,  to  which  thefe  laws  were  no  longer  applicable ; 
and  as  France  found  itfelf  divided  into  a number  of  petty 
lordfhips,  which  acknowledged  rather  a feudal  than  a po- 
litical dependence,  it  was  very  difficult  for  only  one  law  to 
be  authorifed.  Accordingly  the  Salic,  Burgundian,  and 
Vifigoth  laws  were  extremely  negledled  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  race,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  they  were 
fcarcely  ever  mentioned. 

The  Salic  law,  or  that  of  the  Salian  Franks,  differed 
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in  feveral  refpe&s  from  that  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  and 
other  barbarous  nations.  The  Salic  law  did  not  allow  of 
the  cuftom  of  negative  proofs  ; that  is,  if  a perfon  brought 
a demand  or  charge  againft  another,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Salic  law  to  prove  it,  and  it  was  not  fufficient  for  the  ac- 
cufed  to  deny  it ; and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  almoft 
all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe.  In  one  cafe,  however,  this 
kind  of  proof  was  allowed ; but  even  then  they  were  not 
admitted  alone,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  pofitive 
proofs.  The  plaintiff  caufed  witneffes  to  be  heard,  in  order 
to  ground  his  aftion  ; the  defendant  alfo  produced  witneffes 
on  his  fide  ; and  the  judge  was  to  come  at  the  truth  by  com- 
paring- thefe  teflimonies.  The  Salic  law  did  not  admit  of 
the  trial  by  combat ; though  it  had  been  received  by  the 
laws  of  the  Ripuarians,  and  of  almofl  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  Salic  law  allowed  of  the  ordeal  or  trial  by 
boiling  water,  and  as  it  was  exceflively  cruel,  the  law  found 
an  expedient  to  foften  its  rigour ; for  it  permitted  the  per- 
fon, who  had  been  fummoned  to  this  trial,  to  ranfom  his 
hand,  with  the  confent  of  the  adverfe  party.  The  decline 
and  difufe  of  the  Salic  and  Roman  laws  were  partly,  if  not 
principally,  owing  to  their  not  admitting  judicial  combats. 
That  particular  pafi'age  of  the  Salic  law,  which  is  commonly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  terms  “ the  Salic  law,”  has  not  any 
particular  regard  to  the  crown  of  France  : it  only  imports, 
in  the  general,  that  with  regard  to  Salic  land  no  part  of  the 
inheritance  fhall  fall  to  any  female,  but  the  whole  to  the 
male  fex.  “ De  terra  Salica  nulla  portio  hsreditatis  mulieri 
veniat ; fed  ad  virilem  fexum  tota  terrae  haereditas  per- 
veniat.”  So  that  it  is  a popular  error  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Salic  law  was  eflablifhed  purely  on  account  of  the  fucceflion 
of  the  crown  ; lince  it  extends  to  private  perfons  as  much 
as  thofe  of  the  royal  family. 

Part  of  it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  our  Henry  I. 
in  compiling  his  laws,  cap.  89.  “ Qui  hoc  fecerit,  fecun- 

dum  legem  Salicam  moriatur.” 

By  Salic  lands,  or  inheritances,  were  anciently  denoted 
all  lands,  by  whatever  tenure  held,  whether  noble  or  bafe, 
from  the  fucceflion  to  which  women  were  excluded  by  the 
Salic  law  ; for  they  were  by  it  admitted  to  inherit  nothing 
but  moveables  and  purchafes,  whenever  there  were  any  males. 
Indeed,  M.  Fenelon  obferves,  that  there  were  originally 
Salic  lands,  diltinguifhed  from  all  others,  and  deftined  for 
the  military  people  of  the  nation  ; and  to  thefe,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  the  law  was  originally  intended  to  be  confined. 

In  order  to  underhand  the  nature  of  thefe  Salic  lands 
nothing  more  is  necefiary,  fays  Montefquieu,  than  to  invef- 
tigate  the  ufages  and  cultoms  with  refpeft  to  lands  among!! 
the  Franks  before  they  came  out  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Echard,  he  fays,  has  very  plainly  proved  that  the 
word  Salic  is  derived  from  Sala,  which  fignifies  a houfe  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Salic  land  was  the  land  of  the 
houfe.  Montefquieu  goes  farther,  and  examines  what  was 
the  houfe,  and  what  the  land  belonging  to  the  houfe,  among 
the  Germans. 

“ They  dwell  not  in  towns,”  fays  Tacitus,  “ nor  can  they 
bear  to  have  their  houfes  joined  to  thofe  of  others  ; every 
one  leaves  a fpace  or  fmall  piece  of  ground  about  his  houfe, 
which  is  inclofed  and  fhut  up.”  Tacitus  is  very  exaft  in 
this  account ; for  many  laws  of  the  Barbarian  codes  have 
different  decrees  againft  thofe  who  threw  down  this  in- 
clofure,  as  well  as  againft  thofe  who  broke  into  the  houfe. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  and  Caefar,  that  the  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  Germans  were  given  them  only  for  the  fpace 
of  a year ; after  which  they  again  became  public.  They 
had  no  other  patrimony  but  the  houfe  and  a piece  of  land, 
within  the  iticlofure  that  furrounded  it.  It  was  this  parti- 
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cular  patrimony  which  belonged  to  the  males.  And  indeed 
how  could  it  belong  to  the  daughters  ? they  were  to  pafs 
into  another  houfe. 

The  Salic  land  was  then  within  that  inclofure  which  be- 
longed to  a German  houfe  ; this  was  the  only  property  they 
had.  The  Franks  after  their  conquefts  acquired  new  pof- 
feflions,  and  continued  to  call  them  Salic  lands. 

When  the  Franks  lived  in  Germany,  their  wealth  con- 
fided of  Haves,  flocks,  horfes,  arms,  See. ; the  houfe,  and  the 
fmall  portion  of  land  adjoining  to  it,  were  naturally  given 
to  the  male  children  who  were  to  dwell  there.  But  after- 
wards, when  the  Franks  had  by  conqueft  acquired  large  di- 
vifions  of  land,  they  thought  it  hard  that  the  daughters 
and  their  children  fhould  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  part 
of  them.  They  introduced  a cuftom  of  permitting  the 
father  to  recall  his  daughter,  and  her  children.  They 
filenced  the  law  ; and  it  appears  that  thefe  recalls  were  fre- 
quent, fince  they  were  entered  in  the  formularies. 

The  Salic  law  had  not  in  view  a preference  of  one  fex  to 
the  other,  much  lefs  had  it  a regard  to  the  perpetuity  of  a 
family,  a name,  or  the  fucceflion  of  land.  Thefe  things  did 
not  enter  into  the  heads  of  the  Germans ; it  was  purely  a 
law  of  economy,  which  gave  the  houfe,  and  the  land  de- 
pendent on  the  houfe,  to  the  males  who  fliould  dwell  in  it, 
and  to  whom  it  confequently  was  of  moft  fervice. 

We  need  here  only  tranferibe  the  title  of  the  Allodial 
lands  of  the  Salic  law,  that  famous  text  of  which  fo  many 
have  fpoken,  and  which  fo  few  have  read. 

“ 1.  If  a man  dies  without  iflue,  his  father  or  mother 
fhall  fucceed  him.  2.  If  he  has  neither  father  nor  mother, 
his  brother  or  After  fhall  fucceed  him.  3.  If  he  has  neither 
brother  nor  filter,  the  fifter  of  his  mother  fhall  fucceed  him. 
4.  If  his  mother  has  no  fifter,  the  fifter  of  his  father  fhall 
fucceed  him.  5.  If  his  father  has  no  fifter,  the  neareft 
relation  by  the  male  fhall  fucceed.  6.  Not  any  part  of 
the  Salic  land  fhall  pafs  to  the  females ; but  it  fhall  belong 
to  the  males,  that  is,  the  male  children  fhall  fucceed  their 
father.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  firft  five  articles  relate  to  the  in- 
heritance of  a man  who  dies  without  iflue  ; and  the  fixth  to 
the  fucceflion  of  him  who  has  children. 

When  a man  dies  without  children,  the  law  ordains  that 
neither  of  the  two  fexes  fhall  have  the  preference  to  the 
other,  except  in  certain  cafes.  In  the  two  firft  degrees  of 
fucceflion,  the  advantages  of  the  males  and  females  were  the 
fame  ; in  the  third  and  fourth,  the  females  had  the  pre- 
ference, and  the  males  in  the  fifth. 

The  Salic  law  enjoins,  that  after  the  father’s  fifter,  the 
fucceflion  fhould  be  held  by  the  neareft  male  relation  ; but 
if  this  relation  was  beyond  the  fifth  degree,  he  fhould  not 
inherit.  Thus  a woman  of  the  fixth  degree,  might  inherit 
to  the  prejudice  of  a male  of  the  fixth  : and  this  may  be 
feen  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  (a  faithful  inter- 
pretation of  the  Salic  law,)  under  the  title  of  uillodial  lands , 
where  it  follows  ftep  by  ftep  the  Salic  law  on  the  fame 
fubjedft. 

If  the  father  left  iflue,  the  Salic  law  would  have  the 
daughters  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the  Salic  land, 
and  that  it  fhould  belong  to  the  male  children. 

It  would  be  eafy,  fays  Montefquieu,  to  prove  that  the  Salic 
law  did  not  abfolutely  exclude  the  daughters  from  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Salic  land,  but  only  in  the  cafe  where  they  were 
excluded  by  their  brothers.  This  appears  from  the  Salic  law 
itfelf ; which,  after  having  faid  that  the  women  fhall  poifefs 
none  of  the  Salic  land,  but  only  the  males,  interprets  and 
reftrains  itfelf,  by  adding,  “ that  is,  the  fon  fhall  fucceed 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  father.” 
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Montefquieu  maintains,  in  oppofition  to  feveral  writers 
on  this  fubjeet,  that  the  Salic  lands  were  not  fiefs.  Fiefs 
at  firft  were  not  hereditary  : if  the  Salic  lands  had  been  fiefs, 
how  could  Marculfus  treat  that  cuftom  as  impious  which 
excluded  the  women  from  inheriting,  when  the  males  them- 
felves  did  not  fucceed  to  fiefs.  The  charters  which  have 
been  cited  to  prove  that  the  Salic  lands  were  fiefs,  only 
prove  that  they  were  freeholds.  Fiefs  were  not  eftablilhed 
till  after  the  conqueft,  and  the  Salic  cuftoms  fubfifted  long 
before  the  Franks  left  Germany.  It  was  not  the  Salic  law 
which,  by  fetting  bounds  to  the  fuccefiion  of  women,  formed 
the  eftabli  fitment  of  fiefs  ; but  it  was  the  eftabli fitment  of 
fiefs  that  fet  limits  to  the  fuccefiion  of  women,  and  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Salic  law. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  one  would  *tot  imagine  that 
the  perpetual  fuccefiion  of  the  males  to  the  crown  of  France 
fltould  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  Salic  law.  And  yet  this 
is  a point  indubitably  certain.  Montefquieu  proves  it  from 
the  feveral  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  Salic  law 
and  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  refufed  the  daughters  the 
right  of  fucceeding  to  the  land  in  conjunction  with  their 
brothers  ; neither  did  they  fucceed  to  the  crown.  The 
law  of  the  Vifigoths,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the 
daughters  to  inherit  the  land  with  the  brothers  ; and  the 
women  were  capable  of  inheriting  the  crown.  Amongft 
thefe  people  the  regulation  of  the  civil  law  had  an  effedt  on 
the  political. 

This  was  not  the  only  cafe  in  which  the  political  law  of 
the  Franks  gave  way  to  the  civil.  By  the  Salic  law  all  the 
brothers  fucceeded  equally  to  the  land,  and  this  was  alfo 
decreed  by  a law  of  the  Burgundians.  Thus  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks,  and  in  that  of  the  Burgundians,  all  the 
brothers  fucceeded  to  the  crown  ; if  we  except  a few  mur- 
ders and  ufurpations  which  took  place  amongft  the  Burgun- 
dians. Spirit  of  Laws,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

M.  Eccard,  a Hanoverian,  is  faid  to  have  recovered  an 
ancient  MS.  of  this  famous  law,  containing  a third  part  of 
it,  much  more  ample  than  any  yet  difcovered,  with  a very 
curious  chronology  of  the  fame  law,  hitherto  unknown. 

SALICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in 
the  country  of  the  Oretani. 

SALICARIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Tournefort, 
from  falix,  a willow,  becaufe  the  moll  common  fpecies  grows 
in  willow-beds,  or  ofier-holts,  and  fometimes  bears  the  name 
of  Willow-herb.  See  Lytiirum. 

Salicaria,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motagilla  Salicaria. 

SALICA  RliE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
the  91ft  in  Jufiieu’s  fyltem,  the  9th  of  his  14th  clafs,  fee 
Ficoide.®:.  The  name  of  this  order  alludes  to  Lythrum  Sa- 
ii  licaria,  one  of  the  beft  known  of  the  plants  it  contains,  and 
the  characters  given  by  Juflieu  are  as  follows. 

Calyx  tubular,  or  pitcher-lhaped.  Petals  definite,  inferted 
into  the  top  of  the  calyx,  alternately  with  its  fegments  ; 
fometimes  wanting.  Stamens  definite  (indefinite  in  Lagerjlroe- 
mia  and  Munchaufia'),  either  the  fame  number  with  the  pe- 
tals, or  twice  as  many,  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  fmall.  Germen  fimple,  fuperior  ; Ityle  one  ; ftigma 
often  capitate.  Capfule  encompaffed  with  the  calyx,  of  one 
or  many  cells,  with  numerous  feeds,  inferted  into  a central 
receptacle.  Corculum  deftitute  of  albumen.  Stem  fhrubby 
or  herbaceous.  Amum  oppofite  or  alternate.  Flowers  axil- 
lary or  terminal. 

SeCtion  1.  Flowers  polypetalous. 

This  confiits  of  Lagerjlroemia ; Munchaufia,  jultly  fuf- 
pe&ed  to  be  its  congener  ; Pemphis  of  Forfter,  reduced  by 
j|  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  Lythrum  ; Ginoria  of  Jacquin  and 
Linnaeus ; Griflea ; Lawfonia ; Crenea  of  Aublet  and 


Schreber ; Lythrum;  with  Acifanthera,  Parfonfa,  and 
Cuphea  of  Browne,  the  former  referred  by  Linnaeus  to 
Rhexia,  the  two  latter  to  Lythrum. 

SeCtion  2.  Flowers  often  apetalous. 

Ifnardia;  Ammannia ; Glaux ; and  Peplis. 

The  order  in  queftion  differs  in  feveral  refpefts  from  fome 
that  agree  with  it  in  the  iufertion  of  its  ttamens  and  petals  ; 
as  from  Jufiieu’s  Onagra,  and  Myrti,  in  having  a fuperior 
germen.  Some  of  the  Melafoma  come  nearer  to  it  in  this  re- 
fpeCt ; but  have  a different  and  peculiar  ftruClure  of  anthers. 
Juflieu  doubts  whether  the  genera  conftituting  his  fecond  fec- 
tion  might  not  be  removed  to  the  Portulaceje  ; fee  that 
article. 

SALICASTRUM,  a name  by  which  Pliny,  and  fome 
other  botanical  authors,  have  called  the  folanum  lignofum,  the 
woody  nightfhade,  or  bitter  fweet.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

SALlCE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto;  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Aleffano. 

SALICHA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  writers  to  cinnamon.  Avicenna  and  Sera- 
pion  ufe  it  for  the  bark  we  call  cafia  lignea,  and  the  Greeks 
hylocafa,  when  ftripped  clean  from  the  wood. 

SALIC1NEA,  a name  ufed  by  Gefner,  and  fome  other 
authors,  for  the  nardus  celtica,  or  Celtic  fpikenard. 

SALICO,  or  Saluco,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
and  capital  of  a country  N.  of  the  Gambia.  N.  lat.  ii° 
22'.  E.  long.  8°  2 oh 

SALICORNIA,  in  Botany,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
fo  called  from  fal,  fait,  and  cornu,  a horn,  in  allufion  to  the 
horn-like  fhape  of  the  branches,  and  the  fait  flavour  of  the 
whole  plant.  De  Theis  however  fays,  that  the  name  Salicot, 
or  Salicor,  by  which  this  herb  is  known  in  Languedoc,  was 
latinized  by  Tournefort,  as  above.  The  fame  author,  ne- 
verthelefs,  acknowledges  that  thefe  names  originate  in  fal, 
and  allude  to  the  alkaline  fait  or  foda  obtained  from  the  Salt- 
cornia. — Linn.  Gen.  5.  Schreb.  8.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
23.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  9.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  12.  Purfh  2.  Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  410.  Juff.  86.  Tournef.  t.  485. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Monandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracece,  Linn.  Atriplices,  JufF. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tumid,  en- 
tire, permanent.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filament  one,  fome- 
times two,  fimple,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; anther  oblong, 
ereCt,  of  two  roundilh  lobes.  Pi/l.  Germen  ovate-oblong, 
fuperior  ; ityle  folitary,  fimple,  very  fhorl ; ftigma  with 
three  or  more  notches.  Peric.  none,  except  the  fwelling 
calyx.  Seed  folitary. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  he  once  faw  a folitary  fta- 
rnen,  in  the  annual  fpecies  cultivated  ; but  that  other  per- 
fons  had  fubfequently  noticed  two.  The  hiitory  of  the  fe- 
veral fpecies,  which  differ  in  the  number  of  their  flamens, 
will  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fwelling,  undivided.  Petals  none.  Sta- 
mens one  or  two.  Seed  folitary,  enclofed  in  the  calyx. 

1.  S.  herlacea.  Common  Jointed  Glaffwort,  or  Annual 
Samphire.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Willd.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1, 
cc.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfh  n.  1.  FI.  Dan.  t.  303.  (S.  annua  ; 

Baft.  Optifc.  v.  2,  105.  t.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  415.  S.  five 
Kali  geniculatum  ; Ger.  Em.  535.) — Stem  herbaceous, 
eredt ; interftices  obconical  ; joints  compreffed,  emargmate. 
Spikes  tapering.  Stamen  folitary. — Common  on  the  fea 
fhores  of  Europe,  in  places  overflowed  by  the  tide,  efpe- 
cially  on  a muddy  foil,  flowering  in  Auguft.  It  is  alfo  com- 
mon all  along  the  coaft  of  North  America,  according  to 
Mr.  Purfh,  at  the  fame  feafon.  The  root  is  fmall,  fibrous, 
annual.  Stem  ereCt,  now  and  then  curved  and  inclining  at 
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the  bottom,  divided  above  into  copious,  oppofite,  fometimes 
compound,  nearly  cylindrical,  jointed  branches,  rather  taper- 
ing towards  each  end,  of  a light  bright  green,  quite  fmooth, 
very  fucculent,  and  full  of  a fait,  bitterifh,  and  mawkifh 
juice  ; each  joint  is  much  longer  than  broad,  except  in  the 
flowering  part,  /lightly  fwelling  upwards,  comprefled  and 
emarginate  on  each  fide,  at  the  top.  There  are  no  leaves. 
Spikes  folitary  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  of  v?hich  indeed 
they  are  a continuation  with  ihortened  joints,  the  uppermoft 
of  which  diminifh  gradually.  Flowers  fmall,  about  three, 
felfile  and  crowded,  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  every  joint. 
Stamen  always  folitary,  with  an  incumbent  yellow  anther. 
Stigma  in  three  acute  iegments.  Seed  ovate,  imbedded  in 
the  pulpy  calyx.  This  herb  makes  a very  good  pickle,  if 
properly  Teafoned  with  fpices,  having  little  flavour  of  its 
own  ; in  which  refpedf  it  differs  widely  from  the  true  Sam- 
phire, or  Sampire,  Crithmum  maritimum , found  on  Dover 
cliff's,  and  immortalized  by  Shakfpeare. 

2.  S.  procumbens.  Procumbent  Jointed  Glaffwort.  Engl. 

Bot.  t.  2475.  (S.  herbacea  ; Ehrh.  Beitr.  fafc.  7.  178. 

Purih  n.  1.  /•??) — Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent ; interftices 
obconical ; branches  Ample.  Spikes  tapering.  Stamens 
two. — Very  common  in  fimilar  fituations  with  the  preceding, 
flowering  in  Auguft.  Root  annual.  Stem  procumbext,  a 
fpan  long,  with  feveral  primary  divifions  at  the  lower  part 
only.  Branches  ufually,  if  not  always,  Ample.  Joints  of 
the  Jlem  notched ; the  interftices  fwelling  upward,  com- 
preffed,  or  rather  quadrangular.  Spikes  tapering,  acute. 
Stamens  always  two  to  each  flower.  Stigma  with  many 
notches.  The  determination  of  this  diandrous  fpecies  ac- 
counts for  the  contradi&ory  accounts  of  botaniffs  ; fome  of 
whom  affert  S.  herbacea , or  annua  as  it  is  often  called,  to 
have  but  one Jlamen,  whilff  others  as  pofitively  declare  they 
have  found  two.  We  believe  the  plants  fo  circumftanced  to 
be  perfectly  diftinft  fpecies,  differing  moreover  in  the  growth 
of  their Jlems,  though  even  Linnaeus  undoubtedly  confounded 
them,  as  his  herbarium  fhews. — Whetjier  the  S.  herbacea  y or 
J of  FI.  Brit,  be  varieties  of  this,  we  have  no  means  of  afcer- 
taining,  but  muff:  refer  them  to  the  confideration  of  fome 
Dorfetfhire  botanift.  Still  lefs  can  we  fay  any  thing  about 
var.  e of  the  fame  work,  except  that  it  feems  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  following. 

3.  S.  radicans.  Creeping  Jointed  Glaffwort.  FI.  Brit, 

t.  1691.  (S.  herbacea  (3  ; FI.  Brit.  2.  S.  eredta,  foliis 

brevibus,  cuprefliformis  ; Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  137.  Woody 
Jointed  Glaffwort;  Petiv.  Herb.  Brit.  t.  9.  f.  4 ? ) — Stem 
woody  ; procumbent  and  taking  root  at  the  bafe  ; joints 
comprefled,  notched  ; interffices  nearly  cylindrical.  Spikes 
oblong.  Stigma  deeply  tfiree-cleft.  Stamens  two. — Found 
on  the  muddy  fea-coait  of  Norfolk,  Suflcx,  Dorfetlhire, 
and  other  parts  of  England,  flowering  in  September.  This 
fpecies  appears  to  be  perennial,  having  a fhrubby  and  creep- 
in  gjlem,  which  throws  up  many  upright  compound  branches, 
refembling  the  individual  plants  of  S ■ herbacea,  and  there- 
fore often  confounded  therewith  ; but  their  interftices  are 
more  (lender  and  cylindrical ; the  /pikes  not  fo  uniform  in 
thicknefs  throughout.  Stamens  two.  Stigma  deeply  fepa- 
rated  into  three, occafionally  only  two,  long  narrow  fegments. 

4.  S.  perennans.  Spreading  Perennial  Jointed  Glaffwort. 

Willd.  n.  1.  Vahl.  n.  3.  (“  S.  herbacea  (3 ; Pallas 

It.  v.  I.  append,  n.  89.  t.  D.  f.  1.”) — “ Stem  herbaceous, 
fpreading  ; joints  comprefled,  cloven.  Spikes  axillary,  ter- 
nate,  (talked.  Scales  acute.  Root  perennial.” — Gathered 
by  Pallas,  in  partly  dried  marfhes  in  Siberia.  Willdenow. 
Whether  this  be  referrible  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining,  for  want  of  fpecimens,  and  an 
exadt  defcription  of  th ejlowers  ; but  it  feems  diftindt. 
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5.  S . fruticofa.  Shrubby  Jointed  Glaffwort.  Linn*  Sp. 
PI.  5.  Willd.  n.  3.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2467. 
Ait.  n.  12.  (Kali;  Camer.  Epit.  246.  K.  geniculatum 
perenne  fruticofius  pi-ocumbens  ; Raii  Syn.  136.) — Stem 
woody,  afcending  ; joints  and  interftices  cylindrical.  Spikes 

nearly  feflile,  cylindrical,  obtufe.  Stigma  cloven Native 

of  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  found  it  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  and  Dille- 
niusin  the  ifle  of  Grain,  in  the  Thames.  Mr.  Yalden  ob- 
ferved  it  on  the  fea-(hore,  all  the  way  from  Weymouth  turn- 
pike to  Rhodipole,  but  no  botanift,  for  many  years  paft, 
has  been  equally  fuccefsful  there,  fo  that  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a figure  of  this  fpecies  for  Englifh  botany,  recourfe  was 
necellarily  had  to  one  of  Mr.  Yalden’s  original  fpecimens, 
now,  with  all  M»  Lightfoot’s  herbarium,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen.  Thefe  fpecimens  have  been  moit  carefully  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  Linnsan  colledtion.  The  (hrubby 
Jlem,  repeatedly  branched  ; the  cylindrical  (lender  interftices 
of  the  joints ; and  the  fmall,  (hort,  denfe /pikes,  all  feem  to 
eftablifh  this  as  a fpecies,  efpecially  as  the  fiigma  has  only 
two,  and  thofe  very  (hort,  divifions.  The  laft  charadter 
furely  keeps  it  diftindl  from  S . radicans , n.  3.  however  liable 
the  other  particulars  might  be  to  variation.  Whether  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  mild  winters  might  occafion  fuch  an  alteration  in 
the  habit  of  the  radicans,  we  (hould  fcarcely  difpute,  were 
there  no  difference  in  the  Jigma. 

Willdenow,  under  S./rutico/a,  tranferibes  a remark  from 
Linnseus  which  contrails  this  plant  with  herbacea,  though  he 
himfelf  has  inferted  an  intermediate  fpecies,  to  which,  for 
want  of  a neceffary  corredtion  in  the  wording  of  the  paf- 
fage,  it  actually  refers,  and  might  caufe  great  perplexity  to 
an  implicit  reader. 

6.  S.  Jrobilacea.  Catkin  Jointed  Glaffwort.  Pallas 
It.  v.  1.  481.  n.  91.  t.  B.  Willd.  n.  4.  Gsertn.  t.  127. 
(S.  arborefeens,  fine  gemeulis  ; Buxb.  Cent.  1.  6.  t.  10. 
f.  2.) — Stem  proftrate,  (hrubby  ; joints  abrupt.  Spikes 
oppofite,  cylindrical,  (hort,  obtufe. — Native  of  the  fait 
cliffs  about  the  Cafpian  fea.  They?^;;  is  branched,  with  cy- 
lindrical joints,  fcarcely  dilated  fufficiently  to  be  notched. 
Spikes  very  numerous  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
moftly  oppofite  and  equal,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
long,  formed  of  very  (hort  and  crowded  joints,  with  (as  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  the  dried  fpecimen)  three J lowers  on  each 
fide  of  every  joint,  and  two  Jlamens  to  each  flower. 

7.  S.  virginica.  Virginian  Jointed  Glaffwort.  Linn.. 

Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  4.  Willd.  n.  5.  Purih  n.  2.  (S.  caulium 

ramorumque  articulis  apice  bicornibus  ; Gronov.  Virg.  ed-  1. 
129.) — Stem  herbaceous,  eredl.  Joints  comprefled  at  the 
top,  emarginate,  with  two  points. — Frequent  on  the  ccrall 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Root  annual.  Smaller  than  S.  herbacea,  n.  1,  and  of  a more 
(lender  habit.  Mr.  Pur(h  thinks  it  fcarcely  diftindl  from 
that  fpecies.  We  have  merely  feen  this  plant  in  the  Grono- 
vian  herbarium  at  fir  J.  Banks’s,  when  we  were  enabled  to 
determine  one  point  at  leaft,  that  Linnaeus,  having  origi- 
nally deferibed  the  Virginian  plant  in  the  firft  edition  of  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  and  confounded  therewith  a German  variety 
(as  Willdenow  judges  it)  of  the  herbacea,  fell  into  another 
error  on  receiving  Browne’s  herbarium  from  Dr.  Solander. 
He  there  found  a Jamaica  fpecimen,  which  is  defined  and 
deferibed  in  his  Syjl.  Veg.  as  virginica,  with  mention  of  a fpe- 
cies from  Virginia,  lately  examined  by  him  in  a living  date, 
whofe  “ calyx  was  an  ovate  ereft  fcale,  hollow  like  a fpoon  ; 
the  Jlamens  certainly  two  ; the  pjlil  fuperior.”  What  this 
laft  might  be  we  know  not.  We  (hall  now  deferibe  the  Ja- 
maica fpecimen. 

8.  S.  psly/achya.  Many-fpiked  Jointed  Glaffwort. — 

(S.  vir- 


SALICORNIA. 


(S.  virginica  ; Linn.  Sylt.  Veg.  ed.  13.  51.  S.  n.  1 ; 
Browne  Jam.  112.) — Stem  herbaceous,  ereft  ; branches 
Ample ; joints  with  a dilated,  abrupt,  double-pointed, 
fpreading  border.  Spikes  terminal,  folitary,  very  long, 
tapering,  with  numerous,  fhort,  bordered  joints.  Stamen 
folitary. — Obferved  by  Browne  very  abundantly  in  Jamaica, 
in  low  falt-marfhes  near  the  fea.  Root  fmall,  annual.  Stem 
from  eight  to  eleven  inches  high  ; naked  below  ; bufhy 
above,  with  many  oppcfite  Ihort  limple  branches , whofe  in- 
terltices  are  fhort  and  cylindrical,  each  crowned  with  a re- 
markably dilated  border  at  the  joint.  Every  branch  ends  in  a 
fimple  /pike , five  or  fix  times  its  own  length,  and  much 
thicker,  tapering  at  each  end,  compofed  of  innumerable 
joints,  fcarcely  fo  long  as  broad,  three-flowered  at  each  fide, 
as  in  herbacea  and  its  allies,  and  bordered  at  the  upper  edge. 
Browne  fays  there  is  “ but  one  flamen  to  each  flyle.” 

9.  S.  arabica.  Arabian  Jointed  Glalfwort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  5.  Suppl.  81.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3.  “ Pall.  It. 

v.  1.  append,  n.  92.  t.  D.  f.  3.”  (S  arborefcens  geni- 
culata  ; Buxb.  Cent.  1.  6.  t.  10.  f.  1 ? Kali  geniculatum 
alteram,  vel  minus;  Morif.  left.  5.  t.  33.  f.  7.) — Stem 
fhrubby ; joints  cloven,  gibbous  at  each  fide,  fomewhat 
leafy.  Spikes  ovate. — Native  of  Arabia  and  Siberia.  A 
fhrubby  bulhy  fpecies,  repeatedly  branched  ; the  interlaces 
of  the  branches  not  much  longer  than  broad,  turbinate, 
thick,  and  flelhy,  each  cloven  fo  deeply  at  the  fummit  as 
to  referable  a pair  of  oppafite  Iheathing  leaves.  Spikes  ter- 
minal, ovate,  fhort,  and  thick.  The  figure  in  Buxbaum 
appears  to  us  better  than  that  of  Morifon.  S.  perfoliata. 
For  lie.  Egypt-Arab.  3,  but  not  his  t.  1,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
this  plant. 

10.  S . foliata.  Leafy  Jointed  Glaflwort.  Linn.  Suppl. 

81.  Willd.  n.  7.  “ Pall.  It.  v.  1.  append,  n.  93  t.  F.” 

— Leaves  linear,  alternate,  decurrent,  and  partly  embrac- 
ing the  Item. — Native  of  Siberia.  Stem  woody,  leafy,  with 
long,  round,  alternate  branches.  This  fpecies,  unlike  al- 
molt  every  other,  has  real  elongated  leaves , whofe  decurrent 
bafes  only  are  incorporated  with  the  branch,  forming  as  it 
were  an  imperfedt  or  half  joint.  Yet  they  have  fo  much 
the  air  of  a Salfola,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority 
of  profelfor  Pallas  could  perfuade  us  that  the  plant 
belongs  to  Salicornia.  The  /pikes  are  Ihort,  ovate,  and  al- 
ternate. 

11.  S.  amplexicaulis.  Heart-leaved  Jointed  Glalfwort. 
Vahl.  Symb.  falc.  2.  1.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Leaves  heart- 
Ihaped,  clafping  the  Item.” — Native  of  the  Ihores  of  a 
lake  near  Bardo  in  Tunis.  Stem  decumbent,  fhrubby  at  the 
bafe,  four  or  five  inches  long,  much  branched  ; the  branches 
axillary,  alternate,  widely  fpreading,  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  two  always  near  together.  Leaves  fmall,  alternate, 
bluntilh,  convex  beneath,  flattilh  above ; imbricated  on  the 
younger  branches.  V ahl.  This  having,  as  it  feems,  real 
leaves,  perhaps  confirms  the  genus  of  the  lalt. 

12.  S.  ca/pica.  Tamarilk  Jointed  Glalfwort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  5.  Willd.  n.  9.  Vahl.  n.  8.  “ Pall.  It.  v.  1.  ap- 
pend. n.  90.  t.  D.  t.  2.”  (S.  arborefcens,  tamarifci  facie; 

Buxb.  Cent.  1.  7.  t.  11.  f.  1.) — Stem  fhrubby;  branches 
thread-lhaped  ; with  crowded,  dilated,  bordered  joints. 
Spikes  ovate. — Gathered  by  Buxbaum  in  muddy  places 
about  the  Cafpian  fea,  as  well  as  in  Media.  The  genuine 
fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  have  numerous,  crowded,  llender, 
fimple  branches,  compofed  of  very  fhort  flefhy  intcrilices,  be- 
tween very  broadly  bordered  joints.  Spikes  terminal  and  late- 
ral, oppofite,  ftalked,  ovate,  obtufe.  In  one  of  the  Linnsean 
Siberian  fpecimens  the  flowers  are  further  advanced,  the  /pikes 
more  elongated,  and  the  joints  of  the  branches  diftant,  with 
mere  (lender  and  lefs  fucculent  interlfices.  The  appearance  of 


this  fpecimen  is  fo  different  from  the  original  and  moft  au* 
thentic  one,  that,  though  named  by  Linnaeus,  we  feel  fome 
doubt  as  to  its  identity.  Neither  can  we  be  certain  as  to 
the  5.  ca/pica  of  the  learned  Marfchall  von  Bieberltein,  de- 
fcribed  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  2.  400, 
particularly  refpetfing  Buxbaum’s  fynonym  ; nor  can  we 
from  dried  fpecimens  judge  of  the  fruftification,  fo  care- 
fully defcribed  in  the  place  juft  quoted.  Is  it  poffible  that 
flrobilacea,  n.  6,  could  be  the  plant  there  defcribed  ? 

13.  S.  crnciata.  Crofted  Jointed  Glalfwort.  Forlk. 
./Egypt-Arab.  2.  Ic.  t.  1.  (perfoliata).  Vahl.  n.  6. — 
Stem  fhrubby  ; lower  joints  of  the  branches  nearly  globu- 
lar ; upper  cylindrical,  horizontal,  crofiing  each  other. — 
Found  by  Forlkall  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  falt-pits  at 
Alexandria.  The  Arabs  call  it  Sabta.  The Jlem  is  pro- 
cumbent, round.  Branches  crowded,  ereft,  moltly  un- 
divided, about  a finger’s  length,  tapering  at  each  end, 
their  lower  joints  barren,  tuberculated  with  a fix-fold  row 
of  fcales ; the  more  numerous  upper  ones  much  larger, 
horizontally  prominent  at  each  fide,  furnilhed  with  many 
fucculent  fcales,  from  which  the  flowers  proceed.  Stamen 
one.  Stigma  deeply  cloven. 

14.  S.  glauca.  Glaucous  Jointed  Glaflwort.  Delifle 
PI.  ./Egypt.  MSS.  (S.  virginica;  Forfk.  -Egypt-Arab.  2. 
Chrceji  of  the  Arabs.) — Stem  (hrubby;  interlfices  cylindrical. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  of  numerous  cup-lhaped,  dilated,  llightly 
cloven,  imbricated,  many-flowered  joints,  broader  than  long. 
— Communicated  by  Dr.  Delifle  from  Egypt.  A large 
fpecies,  whofe flem  feems  to  be  procumbent,  throwing  up 
many  branches,  a foot  high,  compofed  chiefly  of  numerous, 
oppofite,  or  aggregate,  eredf  /pikes,  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  formed  of  imbricated  cup-like  joints ; each  of 
which  bears  at  its  upper  part  three  flowers  on  each  fide, 
hardly  projeffing  beyond  the  margin.  Forfkali  fays  the 
plant  is  of  a greenilh-blue,  covered  with  a fine  powder, 
which  being  wiped  off,  the  furface  becomes  bright  green. 

A fpecimen  from  the  abbe  Pourret,  gathered  at  Nar- 
bonne,  and  fent  for  S./rutico/a  of  Linnaeus,  comes  nearer 
the  prefent  fpecies  than  any  other,  and  indeed  feems  the 
fame  of  a rather,  more  humble  form  of  growth. 

15.  S.  indica.  Indian  Jointed  Glaflwort.  Vahl.  n.  2. 

Willd.  Nov.  A£l.  Natur.  Scrut.  Berol.  v.  2.  111.  t.  4. 
f.  2.  Brown  n.  1 Stem  fhrubby,  diffufe,  with  numer- 

ous afcending  branches ; interflices  club-fliaped,  comprelfed, 
abrupt.  Spikes  cylindrical,  with  very  fhort,  clofely  im- 
bricated, many-flowered  joints.  Stamens  two. — Gathered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  abundantly  in  the  extenfive  plains 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Tranquebar;  and  by  Mr.  Brown  on  all 
parts  of  the  Ihores  of  New  Holland  that  he  vifited.  This 
is  a large  and  very  fucculent  fpecies,  light  and  fpongy  when 
dry,  whofe  thick  woody  flem  throws  up  many  principal 
branches  about  a foot  long,  compofed  of  numerous,  Ihort, 
oppofite,  fimple  ones,  each  terminating  in  a folitary,  thick, 
cylindrical  /pike,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  formed  of  nu- 
merous, dole,  very  Ihort  and  abrupt,  llightly  cloven  and 
pointed,  joints.  Each  joint,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  bears 
from  five  to  feven  diandrous  flowers. 

16.  S.  Arbu/cula.  Little  Bulhy  Jointed  Glalfwort. 
Brown  n.  2. — “ Stem  Ihrubby,  ere£f  ; interlfices  oblong, 
fomewhat  club-lhaped,  emarginate.  Flowers  temate.  Sta- 
men one.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s 
illand,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  fouth  coaft  of  New 
Holland.  This  requires  to  be  contrafted  with  fome  of  the 
above-defcribed  Ihrubby  fpecies,  but  we  have  not  materials 
for  the  purpofe. 

17.  S.  ambigua.  Doubtful  Jointed  Glaflwort.  Michaux 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  2.  Purfh  n.  3. — “ Stem  Ihrubby, 

afcending, 
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afcending,  irregularly  branched,  fpreading.” — In  fedgy 
fait  meadows,  from  New  Jerfey  to  Carolina,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  Either  biennial  or  perennial,  pale  green. 
It  refembles  S.fruticofa  very  much,  and  is  taller  than  either 
of  the  other  American  fpecies,  n.  i.  and  7.  Purjlo.  Michaux 
defcribes  it  as  fpreading  in  a loofe  and  irregular  manner. 

Some  other  fpecies  probably  remain  to  be  accurately  de- 
termined, in  various  parts  of  the  world ; of  which  we  have 
hitherto  but  mutilated  fpecimens,  or  imperfeft  accounts. 

SALICOTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore ; 9 miles  E.  of  Chinna  Balabaran. 

S ALIENS  Punctum.  See  Punctum. 

SALIENT,  Saliant,  or  Sailant,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied 
to  a lion,  or  other  beaft,  when  its  fore-legs  are  railed  in  a 
leaping  polture. 

A lion  falient  is  that  which  is  erefted  bend-ways  ; Hand- 
ing fo  that  his  right  fore-foot  is  in  the  dexter  chief  point, 
and  his  hinder  left-foot  in  the  finifter  bale  point  of  the 
efcutcheon  ; by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  rampant. 

SALIERI,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  com- 
pofer,  born  at  Venice,  maefl.ro  di  cappella  to  the  emperor. 
He  had  been  a fcholar  of  Pefeetti,  and  afterwards  of  Gaf- 
man.  Many  of  Salieri’s  productions  had  very  confiderable 
fuccefs  the  latter  end  of  the  laft -century.  He  has  fet  operas 
in  Italian,  German,  and  French  ; but  has  chiefly  diftin- 
guilhed himfelf  at  Vienna,  where  he  compofed  for  five  or 
fix  different  theatres.  101784,  he  fet  “ Les  Danai'des,”  a 
ferious  opera,  for  the  Academie  Royale  de  Mulique  at  Paris, 
which  had  great  applaufe,  even  in  competition  with  the 
operas  of  Gluck,  Piccini,  and  Sacchini.  Since  that  period 
he  has  produced,  for  the  fame  theatre,  “ Les  Horaces,”  and 
“ Tarare.”  This  laft  has  had  a very  uncommon  fuccefs. 

SALIES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Orthes  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Orthes. 
The  place  contains  6419,  and  the  canton  14,679  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  1 60  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

SALIGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri<ft  of  Sarlat.  The  place  contains  1184,  and  the  canton 
7555  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  11 
communes. 

SALII,  in  Antiquity,  priefto  of  Mars,  of  whom  there 
were  twelve  inftituted  by  Numa,  for  preferving  the  brazen 
fhield  which  was  faid  to  have  fell  down  from  heaven,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  relief  and  fafety 
of  Rome,  againft  a raging  peftilence  ; and  alfo  thofe  other 
eleven  (hields  made  fo  much  to  refemble  this,  that  they  could 
not  be  diftinguilhed  from  one  another : they  wore  painted 
parti-coloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets,  with  a fteel 
cuirafs  on  the  breaft. 

They  had  their  name  Salii  from  faltare,  to  dance  ; becaufe, 
after  allifting  at  facrifices,  they  went  dancing  about  the 
ftreets  with  ancilia,  or  bucklers,  in  the  left  hand,  and  a rod 
in  their  right,  ftriking  mufically  on  one  another’s  bucklers 
with  their  rods,  and  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
Their  great  feaft  was  kept  in  the  month  of  March,  when 
they  carried  their  facred  charge  about  the  city.  They 
alfo  carried  about  the  ancilia  whenever  a juft  war  had  been 
proclaimed  by  order  of  the  fenate  againft  any  ftate  or  people, 
fuppofing  that  by  this  means  they  fecured  the  patronage 
and  fuccour  of  Mars.  There  were  two  companies  or  col- 
leges of  the  Salii ; the  ancient  eftahlilhed  by  Numa,  called 
Palatina;  the  latter  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  called  Collini  and 
Agonales.  Though  Servius  tells  us  there  were  two  kinds 
inftituted  by  Numa,  the  Collini  and  Quirinales ; and  two 
others  by  Tullus,  the  Pavorii  and  Palorii. 


In  finging,  they  ufed  a peculiar  ancient  fong,  called  Sa- 
liare  Carmen  ; and  after  the  ceremony  they  were  entertained 
with  a feaft  ; whence  Saliares  Epulte,  and  Saliares  Dapes, 
paffed  into  a proverb  for  good  eating. 

Their  chief,  called  praful,  and  magifter  Saliorum,  was  one 
of  their  number.  It  was  he  that  led  the  band,  and  began 
the  dance  ; the  reft  imitating  all  his  fteps  and  motions.  The 
whole  company  was  called  Collegium  Saliorum. 

Sext.  Pompeius  makes  mention  of  Salian  maids , virgines 
Saliares,  hired  for  the  purpofe,  and  joined  with  the  Salii, 
wearing  a kind  of  military  garb,  called  paludamentum,  with 
high  round  bonnets  like  the  Salii,  and  like  them  performing 
facrifice  with  the  pontifices  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 

SALIM,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Oby,  60  miles  W.  of  Surgut. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Kerman  ; 140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sirgian. 

SAL1MBENI,  Ventura,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Sienna  in  1557,  and  was  inftrudted  in  the  art  of  painting 
by  his  father  Archangelo  Salimbem,  a painter  of  confider- 
able note  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  Italy  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  talents, 
by  the  ftudy  which  the  works  of  other  and  greater  mafters 
afforded  him  ; and  particularly  attached  himfelf  to  the  Lom- 
bard fchool.  At  Rome  he  applied  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  antique,  and  perfefted  himfelf  in  defign  to  a confiderable 
degree  of  excellence. 

He  had  a ready  invention,  with  much  elegance  and  tafte, 
but  lacked  exprefiion.  His  colouring  is  agreeable  and 
harmonious,  and  he  had  confiderable  lkill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-fcuro.  The  principal  teftimonies  of 
his  art  are  preferved  at  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  his 
native  city  of  Sienna  ; and  his  fmaller  works  are  not  un- 
common in  this  country.  At  Wilton  is  one  of  much  value, 
reprefenting  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  matter 
is  generally  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Bevilagna ; 
the  cardinal  Bonifacio  Bevilagna,  who  was  his  patron,  hav- 
ing given  it  to  him.  Hedied  in  1613,  aged  56. 

Salimbeni,  Felice,  an  opera  finger,  born  at  Milan  in 
1712,  who  flouriihed  from  1730  to  1750,  and  obtained  the 
higheft  reputation  and  favour,  from  his  perfonal  figure,  and 
pathetic  manner  of  finging.  He  was  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Monticelli.  In  1737  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  at  Vienna  ; and  in  that  of  the  king  of 
Prufiia  in  1742.  In  1750  he  went  to  Drefden,  and  died  in 
1751.  He  was  not  fo  good  an  adtor  as  Monticelli ; but  his 
voice  and  exprefiion  in  finging,  and  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon,  procured  him  conttant  fuccefs  and  admiration. 

SALIMPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Bettyar. 

SALINA,  a village  at  the  S.E.  end  of  Onondago  lake, 
in  New  York,  in  the  county  of  Onondago.  On  lands  re- 
ferved  here  by  the  Hates  are  falt-fprings,  whofe  waters 
cover  feveral  acres  of  ground  ; and  the  water  is  faid  to  be 
ten  times  falter  than  that  of  the  fea.  The  fait  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  water  till  the  frefh  particles  are  evaporated  : 
the  country  T;o  a great  diftance  around  is  fupplied  with  fait 
from  this  fpring. 

Salina  della  Marfa,  falt-fprings  in  the  lfland  of  Sicily, 
near  the  town  of  Marfa.  When  this  falt-pit  is  dried  up  in 
fummer,  a great  quantity  of  fait  remains,  and  is  fhovelled 
by  labourers  into  heaps.  For  every  afs-load  the  lord  of  the 
manor  receives  a Sicilian  carlin,  about  one  penny,  and  for  a 
mule-load  twice  as  much.  When  this  pit  yields  but  little 
fait,  the  Itewards  caufe  it  to  be  ploughed  up  as  foon  as  dry, 
and  then  it  yields  as  much  fait  as  before. 

SALINiE,  Castellano,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonenfis,  N.E.  of  Antea  ; placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
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Maritime  Alps,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  falt-fountains. 
— Alfo,  a place  of  Italy,  in  that  part  of  Magna  Grecia  called 
Apulia. — Alfo,  a place  of  Italy,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  Picenum. 
— Alfo,  a place  of  Gaul,  attributed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Sue- 
tri,  fuppofed  by  M.  d’Anville  to  be  the  prefent  Saillans,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Frejus. 

SalinjE.  See  Salt  and  Salt -Marjhes.  See  alfo  Saline. 

SALINAS,  Francis,  in  Biography , a native  of  Burgos, 
in  Spain,  was  blind  from  his  infancy,  having,  as  he  fays, 
fucked  in  that  calamity  with  the  infeXed  milk  of  his  nurfe. 
His  parents,  foon  perceiving  that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  might 
be  purfued  by  him  in  fpite  of  this  misfortune,  had  him 
taught  very  early  to  fing  and  play  upon  the  organ.  It  was 
by  mere  accident  that  he  acquired  any  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages ; for  while  he  was  a boy,  a young  wo- 
man, celebrated  for  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
who  was  going  to  take  the  veil,  having  a great  defire  to 
learn  to  play  on  the  organ,  came  to  his  father’s  houfe,  and, 
in  return  for  the  lefifons  which  fhe  received  from  Salinas  in 
mufic,  taught  him  Latin.  After  this,  he  was  fo  eager  to 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  literature,  that  he  prevailed  on  his  pa- 
rents to  fend  him  to  Salamanca,  where,  during  fome  years, 
he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language, 
philofophy,  and  the  arts  in  general.  Dr.  Smith,  who  feems 
never  to  have  feen  Salinas’s  treatife  on  mufic,  though  he 
quotes  it,  fays,  that  “ after  his  return  into  Spain,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  caufed  all 
the  ancient  muficians  to  be  read  to  him,  See.”  (Harmonics, 
p.  50.  1 ft  edit.)  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  confequence, 
whether  Salinas  ftudied  the  learned  languages  in  youth  or 
age  ; but  inaccurate  affertions  on  one  fubjeX  throw  doubts 
upon  others.  Salinas,  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  longer 
in  that  univerfity,  was  introduced  in  the  king’s  palace  to 
Peter  Sarmentus,  archbifhop  of  Compoftella,  who  received 
and  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  who  being  foon  after  cre- 
ated a cardinal,  carried  Salinas  with  him  to  Rome.  Here 
he  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  the 
learned,  but  of  confulting  ancient  manufcript6,  particularly 
thofe  on  mufic,  in  the  Greek  language,  which  have  been  fince 
colleXed  and  publifhed  by  Meibomius  and  Dr.  Wallis.  ( An- 
tiq.  Mul'.  Auft.  feptem,  Amft.  1562.  Claud.  Ptol.  Harm, 
et  Man.  Bryennii,  Lond.  1699.)  In  thefe  ftudies  he  fpent 
thirty  years  ; when  the  death  of  his  patrons,  cardinal  Car- 
penfis,  cardinal  Burgos,  and  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  by  whom, 
he  fays,  (in  Prsef. ) he  was  more  beloved  than  enriched,  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  Spain,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  humble  obfeurity  : but,  on  his  arrival  at  Sala- 
manca, he  was  appointed  public  profelfor  of  mufic,  and  read 
leXures  in  that  univerfity  both  on  the  theory  and  praXice  of 
the  art.  However,  by  his  long  ftudy  of  Boethius,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  Greek  theorifts,  his  doctrines  feem  to  have  been 
chiefly  fpeculative,  and  confined  to  calculations  of  ratios, 
divifions  of  the  monochord,  fyftems  of  temperament,  and  the 
mufical  pedantry  of  the  times,  without  bellowing  a thought 
upon  harmony,  modulation,  or  even  melody  ; except  fuch  as 
the  ecclefiaftical  modes  and  fpecies  of  oXave  fupplied. 

However,  the  treatife  upon  mufic  written  by  Salinas  is 
not  only  fcarce,  but,  on  many  accounts,  valuable  ; as  it  is 
written  with  clearnefs  by  a practical  mufician,  who  fatisfac- 
torily  explains  feveral  parts  of  ancient  mufic,  which,  though 
of  little  ufe  to  the  modern,  will  at  leaft  gratify  the  curious  ; 
and  though  he  treats  of  feXs  and  fubtilties,  concerning 
which  the  prefent  itudents,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  the  art,  are  not  much  interefted  ; yet  as  the  curiofity  of 
fome  enquirers  is  boundlefs,  and  as  the  doXrines  now  ex- 
ploded or  contemned  are  here  collected  into  a point,  thofe 


who  fancy  they  can  be  amufed  or  inftruXed  by  the  perufal 
of  fuch  difeuffions,  wiil  think  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  a 
great  literary  treafure,  when  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  find 
this  work,  which  has  for  title,  “ Francifci  Salina*  Burgenfis, 
abbatis  SanXi  Pancratii  de  Rocca  Scalegna  in  regno  Nea- 
politano,  et  in  academia  Salmanticenfi  Muficae  profefforis, 
de  Mufica  libri  feptem,  in  quibus  ejus  doXrinas  veritas  tarn 
quae  ad  Harmoniam,  qu'am  quae  ad  Rhythmum  pertinet, 
juxta  fenfus  ac  rationis  indicium  oftenditur,  et  demonftratur. 
Salamanticae,  1577.”  The  firft  book,  containing  twenty- 
eight  chapters,  is  merely  fpeculative,  treating  of  nothing 
but  the  different  methods  of  calculating  the  ratios  of  found  ; 
and  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  proportion. 
Second,  definitions  of  found,  intervals,  concords  perfeX  and 
imperfedt,  and  difeords ; greater  and  lefs  tone  and  femi- 
tone,  the  diefis,  apotome,  limma,  and  comma  ; twenty-nine 
chapters  : in  one  of  which  he  takes  up  the  gauntlet  in  de- 
fence of  the  4th  being  a concord,  which  practical  muficians 
had  then  but  lately  began  to  rank  among  difeords.  Salinas 
fays,  that  he  had  with  pleafure  often  heard  it  ufed  in  the 
Greek  church  at  Naples  ; and  that  the  prince  of  all  contra- 
puntifts,  Jofquin  des  Pres,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verfe  re- 
furrexit,  of  two  parts  only,  in  his  mafs  fur  P Homme  Arm'e , in 
the  6th  tone,  has  ufed  it  naked  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  interval,  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  re- 
garded it  as  a difeord.  Third,  treats  of  the  three  genera, 
diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic,  fuch  as  were  ufed  by 
the  ancients  ; for  the  moderns  have  no  chromatic  ftriXly 
ancient,  nor  enharmonic  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Pepufch  has 
afferted,  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Moivre,  that  Salinas  had  dif- 
covered  the  true  enharmonic  genus  of  the  ancients.  How 
much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  neither  Salinas  nor  Dr.  Pepufch 
has  obliged  the  longing  world  with  enharmonic  compofitions 
in  counterpoint,  to  confirm  their  converts  in  the  faith,  and 
not  only  renovate,  but  extend  the  ufe  of  this  long  loft  genus  ! 

As  it  is,  the  difeovery  of  Salinas,  and  pofitive  affertion  of 
Dr.  Pepufch,  remain,  to  vulgar  ears,  as  ufelefs,  and  as  much 
matters  of  faith,  as  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres.  Salinas  fays 
nothing  of  the  major  or  minor  modes  or  keys  in  prefent  ufe, 
which  are  more  the  bufinefs  of  a modern  mufician  than  the 
chromatic  or  enharmonic  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  is  in  this  book  that  the  author  has  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  the  abbe  Rouflier,  by  treating  of  the  different 
methods  of  correXing  falfe  confonances  and  intervals  by 
temperament.  (Efiai  fur  la  Mufique,  tom.  iii.  p.  366.) 
Temperament  was  probably  not  a thing  of  choice  with 
Zarlino  or  Salinas ; but  an  expedient'  to  obviate  the 
greater  imperfeXions  which  would  accrue  to  harmony 
by  partial  perfeXion  (all  that  can  be  attained),  on  fixed  in- 
ftruments.  Fourth,  chiefly  treats  of  the  different  fpecies 
of  diapafon  dr  oXave  ; of  the  hexachords,  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  Guido,  and  of  their  correfpondence  and  con- 
nexion with  the  tetrachords  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  ancient 
modes  or  tones  of  Ariftoxenus  and  Ptolemy,  of  the  doXrines 
of  Pythagoras,  Ariftoxenus,  and  Boethius ; all  which  he 
freely  cenfures.  The  participation  or  equal  divifion  of 
femitones  by  Ariftoxenus,  defended.  The  doXrines  of  Didy- 
mus,  Ftolemy,  Bryennius  ; and  of  the  more  modern  theorifts,  . 
Faber,  Franchinus,  Glareanus,  Fogliano,  and  Zarlino ; 
thirty-three  chapters  : in  the  laft  of  which  there  is  an  enco- 
mium upon  Zarlino,  and  an  epitome  of  his  writings. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  books  chiefly  concern  rhythm, 
and  the  feet  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  verfes  ; thefe  he  has 
expreffedin  mufical  notes ; and  though  he  ufes  only  two  kinds, 
the  femibreve  and  minim,  for  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  the 
variety  of  meafure  arifing  from  this  mixture  is  wonderful ! 
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Thefe  four  founds  only- 


affording  thirty-four  different  mutations  of  meafure,  in  the 
arrangement  of  long  and  (hort  notes  and  fyllables.  Sa- 
linas feems  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  had  no  mufic  ftri&ly 
inftrumental ; but  that  all  melody  was  originally  derived 
from  the  different  order  of  fyllables  in  verfification,  and  had 
been  firft  fet  to  words,  before  it  was  played  by  inftruments  ; 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Rouffeau.  (Di£t.  Muf. 
art.  Mufique.  Edit.  8vo.  p.  309.)  Even  for  the  movement 
and  meafures  of  dance  tunes,  fuch  as  the  pavan  and  paffa- 
mezzo,  he  finds  correfponding  Latin  and  Spanifh  verfes ; 
and  the  moft  curious  parts  of  thefe  lalt  chapters  to  us  are 
the  little  fragments  of  old  Spanifh  melody,  which  belong  to 
his  fpecimens  of  verfification.  Some  of  them  are  very  grace- 
ful and  pleafing,  particularly  thofe  in  triple  time,  which 
refemble  the  Neapolitan  meafures  more  than  any  other  in 
prefent  ufe.  The  reader  may  confult  Dr.  Burney’s  “ Ge- 
neral Hiftory  of  Mufic,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  295,  for  charac- 
teriftic  fragments  of  feveral  kinds  of  Latin  and  Spanifh 
metre,  in  notation. 

Salinas  is  faid  to  have  been  an  admirable  performer  on  the 
organ  ; an  inftrument  which  feems  peculiarly  happy  in  its 
conftru&ion  for  the  difplay  of  great  mufical  talents,  after 
the  privation  of  fight : for  not  only  Salinas,  but  Francefco 
Cieco,  the  firft  great  organift  upon  record  ; Pothoff,  the  late 
excellent  organift  at  Amfterdam  ; and  our  own  Stanley,  who 
delighted  the  lovers  of  that  inftrument  more  than  fifty  years, 
feem,  with  refpeft  to  their  performance,  rather  to  have  gained 
than  loft  by  this  calamity.  Milton,  we  are  told,  could 
amufe  himfelf,  and  Handel,  we  know,  had  the  power  of  de- 
lighting others,  upon  this  inftrumnent,  after  total  blindnefs, 
though  it  came  or.  late  in  life. 

Salinas  died  in  1590,  at  77  years  of  age. 

Salinas,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Guipufcoa,  on  theborders  of  Alava,  near  mount  St.  Adrian ; 
owing  its  name  to  the  falt-fprings,  and  diftant  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Vittoria. 

Salinas  Bay,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  60  miles  N.  of 
Callao.  S.  lat.  11®  12k — Alfo,  a large  bay  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  Cofta  Rica.  N.  lat.  io°.  W.  long. 
85°  36'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  S.E.  of  cape 
Cors.  Veffels  refort  hither  for  fait.  North-eaft  of  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  are  Salinas  ftioals,  or  Baxos  de 
Salina.  S.  lat.  50.  W.  long.  36°. 

Salinas,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  op- 
pofite  to  the  N.W.  point  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  which 
forms  the  paffage  called  the  gulf  of  Paria,  3 leagues  S.  or 
S.  by  W.  from  cape  Tres  Puntas. 

Salinas  Gulf,  lies  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mexico,  N.W.  of 
the  ifland  of  Cano,  which  is  in  N.  lat.  8°  40'. 

Salinas  Point,  a point  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo,  having  to  the  N.N.W.  the  famous  bay  of 
Ocoa,  which  is  18  leagues  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

S ALINCJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Ptolemy. 

SALINE,  in  Geography,  a hamlet  in  Louifiana,  fituated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Miflifippi,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
creek,  2 miles  below  St.  Genevieve.  The  Illinois  country  is 
wholly  fupplied  with  fait  from  the  fpring  at  this  place  ; 
9 miles  S.W.  from  Kalkaikias. 

Saline  Creek,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  N.  lat.  37°  23'.  W.  long.  88°  37k 
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Saline,  a name  given  to  a preparation  of  fea-falt,  pro- 
cured from  the  froth  of  the  fea,  hardened  by  the  fun  in 
hot  countries.  It  is  called  by  fome  authors  pilatro  de  Le- 
vante,  and  is  ufed  in  glafs-making  ; and  in  the  making  the 
fine  purple  colour  from  cochineal,  by  boiling  it  in  a fmall 
quantity,  with  the  bran  and  fenugreek,  of  which  the  magif- 
tery  is  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Saline  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  authors  to  fprings  of 
falt-water,  called  by  us  fait -'wells,  fait  fprings,  and  brine-pits. 
Moft  parts  of  the  world  are  found  to  have  thefe  ; but  thofe 
of  Franche  Compte,  in  France,  feem  to  be  the  moft  remark- 
able. The  fprings  are  fituated  in  deep  caves,  and  thofe  in 
the  greater  work  are  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
fifty  in  breadth  ; into  this  work  they  defcend  by  a ftone 
ftaircafe  of  forty  fteps,and  thence  by  a wooden  one  of  twenty: 
at  the  bottom  of  thefe  ftairs  is  a cave  with  an  arched  roof. 
The  firft  cave,  or  vault,  is  forty  feet  long,  and  thirty-two 
feet  and  a half  broad,  and  in  it  are  fix  fprings  of  falt-water, 
and  two  fprings  of  frefti-water  ; all  which  iffue  out  of  the 
fame  rock,  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen  feet  in  length.  From 
this  cave  they  go  into  others,  which  are  fupported  in  the 
middle,  each  by  a row  of  thick  pillars,  from  which  are  car- 
ried double  rows  of  arches.  They  then  pafs  through  two 
gates  into  a fpacious  vault,  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported, nigh  the  entrance,  by  four  ftrong  pillars,  placed  in 
form  of  a fquare.  In  the  middle  fpace,  between  thefe  pillars, 
is  a bafon  of  a very  confiderable  fize,  into  which  the  falt- 
water  from  feveral  fprings  is  colletfed  ; and  in  the  fame 
vault,  beyond  thefe  pillars,  are  four  others  placed  in  a row, 
fupporting  different  arches,  of  fixty  feet  in  length  and  forty- 
eight  in  breadth  ; beyond  which  there  is  an  irregular  fpace 
fixty-three  feet  long,  in  which  are  fix  or  feven  fprings  of  falt- 
water,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  frefli.  The  falt-waters  of  thefe 
fprings,  and  of  the  fix  fprings  before-mentioned,  are  kept 
feparate  from  the  frefti-water,  and  are  all  conveyed  through 
gutters  to  the  bafon  before-mentioned.  From  this  bafon 
they  are  drawn  out  by  a wheel  and  buckets  into  four  large 
ftone  bafons  or  refervoirs,  one  of  which  holds  15,000  hog- 
ftieads,  and  the  other  three  together  25,000  hogfheads. 
From  thefe  refervoirs  they  are  to  be  drawn  off,  as  occafion 
requires,  into  fmall  ciiterns  placed  near  the  boiling-houfes ; 
and  the  waters  contained  in  the  feveral  bafons,  as  they  are 
drawn  from  fprings,  at  different  times,  and  are  of  different 
ftrength,  are  mixed  together  before  the  boiling,  in  fuch 
proportion  that  each  pound  of  the  water  yields  three  ounces 
of  fait. 

The  water  of  the  frefli  fprings  is  alfo  colle&ed  in  the 
caves  into  a frefti-water  bafon  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
raifed  by  means  of  a crane  to  the  level  of  a little  brook, 
through  which  it  runs  away  by  a fubterranean  conduit. 
Brownrig  of  Salt,  p.  94. 

Saline  Principle,  a term  ufed  by  fome  chemical  writers 
to  exprefs  a conftituent  part  of  feveral  mixt  bodies,  on  which 
their  exiftence  in  that  form  depends  ; and  which,  though 
always  exiftent  in  them,  and  always  feparable  by  art,  is 
yet  not  perceivable  in  many  of  them  in  the  complex.  See 
Salt. 

The  faline  principle  of  vitriol  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
made  by  fome  neceffary  principle  of  the  exiftence  of  that 
body,  and  by  others  fuppofed  not  to  exift  at  all,  otherwife 
than  in  the  general  form  of  that  compound  fait.  But  the 
exiftence  of  it,  in  a feparate  ftate,  is  proved  by  this  experi- 
ment : take  four  or  five  gallons  of  the  ftrong  vitriolate 
water  at  the  water-works,  as  it  runs  from  the  beds  of  py- 
rites to  the  great  ciftern  ; this  is  to  be  chofen,  becaufe 
having  yet  undergone  no  operation  but  that  of  the  air  and 
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water,  it  muft  needs  be  in  the  moft  Ample  nnd  natural  ftate  ; 
diftil  from  this  about  two-thirds  of  the  infipid  water,  let  the 
glaffes  cool,  and  the  water  will  then  let  fall  a vitriol  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  together  with  a large  quantity  of  ochre 
or  yellow  earth.  Evaporate  away  a third  part  of  the  re- 
maining liquor,  and  more  vitriol  itill  will  be  produced,  of, a 
paler  colour  than  the  former,  and  fome  yellow  earth  will  alfo 
be  thrown  down,  though  lefs  in  quantity  than  before. 
After  this  has  been  repeated  five  times,  initead  of  vitriol, 
a yellow  fait  will  be  obtained  ; and  after  that,  on  more 
evaporations,  a white  fait  will  be  every  time  obtained,  which 
will  be  extremely  different  from  vitriol  both  in  colour  and 
tafte,  being  fiery  and  pungent,  and  partaking  fcarcely  at  all  of 
that  acrid  and  naufeous  atlringent  tafte,  which  is  fo  peculiar 
to  vitriol.  It  is  undtuous,  like  fait  of  tartar,  and  cleanfing 
like  foap,  rendering  the  hands  wafhed  with  it  foft  and  fup- 
ple  ; whereas  the  common  vitriol  makes  them  very  harfh  and 
rough  ; finally,  this  laft  fait  diffolved  in  water  appears  fatty 
and  mucilaginous. 

From  five  pounds  and  a half  of  the  laft  lixivium  four 
pounds  of  this  fait  will  be  obtained,  and  half  a pound  of  the 
liquamen  will  never  congeal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
faline  matter  is  the  moft  foluble  of  all  the  forts,  as  the  greateft 
quantity  of  it  may  be  kept  fluid  in  the  fmalleft  quantity  of 
water  we  know  of  in  any  experiment  of  this  nature. 

The  liquamen  remains  thin,  and  is  of  an  acrid  and  fiery 
tafte,  fcarcely  fupportable  on  the  tongue.  See  Liquamen 
Pyriticum. 

The  white  fait,  which  is  called  the  faline  principle  of  vi- 
triol, being  put  into  a retort,  and  diftilled  in  a fand  furnace, 
the  far  greater  part  of  it  comes  over  in  form  of  a highly 
acid  fpirit,  efpecially  that  coming  laft  in  fmall  drops.  This 
liquor  being  redlified  in  a tall  glafs  body,  a volatile  fulphu- 
reous  liquor  arifes  immediately  on  the  application  of  the 
heat.  The  fmell  of  this  is  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating,  that 
it  is  almoft  infupportable,  and  yet  it  is  clear  as  water,  and 
infipid  to  the  tafte.  This  may  be  preferved  in  its  full  per- 
fection many  years,  only  by  keeping  it  clofe  flopped,  not 
letting  fall  any  fediment.  The  remaining  liquor  is  the  com- 
mon acid  liquor  of  vitriol,  and  by  diftillation  may  be  fepa- 
rated  into  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  that  heavy  and  corrofive 
liquor,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  alum,  vitriol,  and  mineral  fulphur,  the  faline  principle, 
which  in  each  of  them  is  by  far  the  chief  part,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  energy,  has  much  the  fame  nature  and  properties. 
In  the  laft  indeed  it  is  clogged  with  fulphur  ; for  the  true 
nature  of  common  fulphur  is,  that  it  is  a vitriolic  fait,  the 
very  fame  with  that  of  common  vitriol ; and  the  fulphureous 
parts,  which  give  it  that  form  and  exiftence  which  we  exprefs 
by  the  word  fulphur,  are  lefs  copious  than  could  be  ima- 
gined, compared  with  the  faline,  which  are  genuine  vitriql, 
differing  in  nothing  from  the  common  vitriol,  but  that  it 
contains  a fmaller  admixture  of  terreftrial  and  metalline 
parts.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  123. 

Saline  Earths.  The  chemifts  under  this,  as  a general 
head,  reckon  all  thofe  faline  and  earthy  fubftances,  which 
are  calcined  or  burn  in  the  fire ; as  all  the  kinds  of  lime, 
pot-afhes,  foot,  and  the  like  ; thefe  being  fo  many  mixtures 
of  fait  and  earth  ; and  all  falts  appearing  to  them,  indeed, 
on  a rigorous  examination,  to  be  only  earths  of  different 
natures,  which,  when  reduced  to  a certain  degree  of  fubtilty 
or  finenefs  of  parts,  fo  as  permanently  to  diffolve  in  water, 
are  then  emphatically  denominated  falts.  Shaw’s  Lectures, 
p.  67. 

Saline  Julep.  See  Julep. 

Saline  Mixture.  See  Mixture. 

Saline  Manure , in  Agriculture , that  fort  which  is  con- 
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ftituted  of  any  kind  of  material  which  is  of  the  fait  deferip- 
tion,  or  which  contains  it  in  any  pretty  large  quantity  or 
proportion  ; as  the  refufe  or  wafte  of  different  fait  or  foap 
manufactories,  the  fubftances  of  the  former  kind  which  are 
left  in  the  curing  of  different  forts  of  fifh,  alkaline  combina- 
tions, various  denominations  of  fea-weeds,  foot,  and  many 
other  matters  of  the  fame  nature.  See  Salt,  as  manure. 

In  fome  fituations  and  conditions  of  land,  the  ufe  of  this 
fort  of  manure  is  faid  to  be  pretty  general  and  beneficial , 
while  in  others  it  is  fcarcely  at  all  attended  to,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  not  only  inefficacious,  but  fometimes  injurious.  It  is 
conceived  by  fir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  much  of  the  dif- 
cordance  of  the  evidence,  which  relates  to  the  efficacy  of 
faline  fubftances  as  manures,  depends  upon  the  circumftance 
of  their  having  been  ufed  in  different  proportions,  and,  in 
general,  in  quantities  much  too  large.  It  is  thought  that 
the  different  forts  of  allies,  which  confift  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid,  and  which,  as  it  is  found  in 
moft  plants,  is  not  difficult  to  fuppofe  may  conftitute  an 
effential  part  of  their  organs,  may  be  ufeful  in  this  way. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  remarked,  is  to 
give  folubility  to  vegetable  matters ; and  in  this  manner  they 
may  render  carbonaceous  and  other  fubftances  capable  ot 
being  taken  up  by  the  tubes,  in  the  radical  fibres  of  plants. 
Farther,  that  as  vegetable  alkali  has  likewife  a ftrong  at- 
tradlion  for  water,  it  may,  even  in  fmall  quantities,  tend  to 
fupply  a due  degree  of  moifture  to  the  foil,  or  to  other 
manures  ; though  this  procefs,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall 
quantities  employed,  or  which  exift  in  the  foil  or  land,  can 
only  be  of  a lecondary  nature. 

To  the  mineral  alkali,  which  is  found  in  the  allies  ot 
fome  other  plants,  and  which  is  contained  in  fome  other 
fubftances  in  large  proportions,  the  lame  reafoning,  it  is 
alfo  fuppofed,  will.apply,  whe-n  it  is  in  its  pure  ftate,  as  to 
the  nature  of  its  operation  in  this  intention. 

The  trials  of  others  would,  however,  feem  to  make  againlt 
the  utility  and  power  of  any  fort  of  Inline  manure,  when 
applied  to  land.  In  order,  therefore,  to  throw  more  light 
upon  this  difficult  and  involved  fubjedt,  and  afford  a more 
full  explanation  of  it,  the  above  writer,  in  the  months  ot 
May  and  June  in  1807,  made  a variety  ot  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  different  faline  fubftances  on  barley  and  on 
grafs  growing  in  the  fame  garden,  the  foil  ot  which  was  a 
light  fand ; in  one  hundred  parts  of  which  there  were  con- 
tained fixty  of  filiceous  fand,  and  twenty-four  parts  of 
finely  divided  matter,  which  confifted  of  feven  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  twelve  parts  of  alumina  and  filica,  and  lefs 
than  one  part  of  faline  matter,  chiefly  common  fait,  with  a 
trace  of  gypfum  and  fulphate  of  magnefia  ; the  iixteen  parts 
which  remained  confifted  of  vegetable  matter.  The  folu- 
tions,  or  diffolved  parts  of  the  faline  fubftances,  which  were 
had  recourfe  to,  were  made  ufe  of  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the 
week,  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  at  a time,  on  fpots  of 
grafs  and  corn,  fufficiently  remote  from  each  other  to  guard 
againft  and  prevent  any  interference  of  refults.  The  parti- 
cular fubftances  tried  in  thefe  cafes  arc  Hated  to  have  been 
lupercarbonate,  fulphate,  acetate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of 
potaffa ; Julphate  of  foda,  fulphate,  nitrate,  muriate,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  thefe  heads. 

It  was  found  that,  in  all  cafes,  when  the  quantity  of  the 
faline  matter  equalled  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
water,  the  effects  were  injurious ; but  the  leaft  lo,  in  the 
inltances  of  the  carbonate,  fulphate,  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia. When  the  quantities  or  proportions  of  the  faline 
materials  were  one -three -hundredth  part  of  the  folution,  the 
effects,  it  is  faid,  were  different.  The  plants  which  were 
watered  with  the  folutions  of  the  fulphates,  are  Hated  to 
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have  grown  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  fimilar  plants  wa- 
tered with  rain-water.  Thofe  that  were  afted  on  by  the 
folutions  of  nitrate,  acetate,  and  fuper-carbonate  of  potafi'a, 
as  well  as  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  are  faid  to  have  grown 
rather  better.  But  that  thofe  which  were  managed  with 
the  folution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  grew  the  moll 
luxuriantly  of  all.  This  laft  refult  is,  it  is  conceived,  what 
might  have  been  expected,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  confifts 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen.  However, 
another  refult  took  place,  which  the  writer  had  not  antici- 
pated : the  plants  which  were  watered  with  a folution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  did  not  grow  better  than  thofe  which 
were  watered  with  rain-water.  It  is  noticed,  however,  that 
the  folution  made  ufe  of  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  that 
probably  the  free  acid  exerted  a prejudicial  effeCt,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  refult. 

At  Roehampton,  too,  in  the  year  1808,  he  found  the 
growth  of  wheat  affifted  in  a field  by  a very  weak  folution 
of  the  acetate  of  ammonia. 

The  efficacy  of  foot  and  foapers’  wafte,  as  manures,  has 
alfo  been  commonly  thought  to  depend,  in  fome  meafure, 
upon  the  faline  matters  which  they  may  contain.  In  the 
former,  this,  it  is  fuggelled,  may  be  partially  owing  to  the 
ammoniacal  falts  it  contains ; and  it  is  noticed  that  the 
liquor,  afforded  by  the  diftillation  of  coal,  contains  car- 
bonate and  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  is  likewife  faid  to  be 
a very  good  manure.  In  the  latter  article,  the  quantity  of 
different  faline  matters,  which  it  contains,  is  ftated  to  be 
very  minute  indeed  ; and  that  in  the  bell  of  it  there  is  hardly 
a trace  of  alkali. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Caufes  of  the  Blight,  the  Ruff,  and  the  Mildew  in  Wheat,’’ 
fuggeffs  that  faline  manure  may  have  a tendency  to  prevent 
its  being  injured  by  thefe  means.  He  appears  to  have  been 
accidentally  led  to  the  particular  confideration  of  this  fort 
of  manure,  in  confequence  of  hearing  that  in  a field  of 
about  fixteen  acres,  of  light  dry  turnip  land,  in  Berwick- 
ffiire,  the  expofition  and  elevation  of  which  were  every 
where  nearly  equal,  about  five  acres  that  were  manured 
with  fea-ware  retained  a much  healthier  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  field,  and  that  the  produce  was  eftimated  to  be  about 
one-third  better,  the  quantity  of  the  produce  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  grain  being  both  confidered,  though  thp  other 
parts  of  the  fame  field  had  been  partly  manured  with  lime 
and  partly  with  dung.  It  was  found,  on  more  inquiry, 
that  lands  lying  on  the  fea-coafts  of  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  either 
wholly  hindered  from  being  affeCted  with  the  mildew,  or 
prevented  from  receiving  any  material  injury  from  it.  The 
fame  opinion  alfo  prevails  on  the  Ihores  of  Effex.  This, 
however,  was  found  not  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  lands  on  the 
coafts  of  Suflex,  which  is»afcribed  to  over-dunging,  that 
has  the  fame  effedt  in  other  fituations.  If  the  fea-air  be  of 
ufe  in  this  way,  it  is  fuggefted  as  moil  probably  arifing 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  faline  particles  with  which  it  is 
loaden  on  the  earth,  in  fuch  neighbourhoods,  for  a great 
length  of  time.  On  this  account,  the  grafs  on  the  fea-coafts 
is  conftantly,  it  is  faid,  finer  than  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  its  wholefomenefs  as  food  for  all  domeftic 
animals  well  known. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  faline  fubltance  denominated 
common  fait,  may  be  beneficial  in  this  intention,  in  a mo- 
derate proportion,  by  its  antifeptic  quality,  or  that  of 
preventing  the  corruption  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  by  its 
highly  ftimulant  properties.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed  that  it 
may  be  ufeful  in  fome  other  ways : and  that  other  faline 
manures  may  have  the  fame  tendency,  by  contributing  to 


ftrengthen  the  plants ; as  the  weaker  they  are,  the  more 
liable  they  are  to  be  affeCted  with  the  difeafe. 

The  fuppofition  of  the  utility  of  faline  manures  in  this 
way,  it  is  ftated,  has  fince  been  rendered  .ftill  more  ftrong 
by  the  trials  of  Mr.  H.  Sickler  in  Cornwall,  who,  in  go- 
ing over  his  land,  in  preparing  it  for  turnips,  employed 
24  buffiels,  of  84  lbs.  each,  to  the  acre  of  the  fame  county, 
of  the  refufe  faline  material  ufed  in  curing  pilchards  in  that 
diflridt,  which  probably  contains  a little  oil.  Wheat  is 
ftated  to  have  followed  ; and  that  he  never  had  a rufty  ftraw, 
when  the  land  was  fo  managed.  One  field  of  fix  acres, 
which  was  not  worn  out  fo  much  as  the  others,  he  put  into 
peafe,  followed  by  wheat : the  crop  rufted  fo  badly,  that 
he  had  not  five  buffiels  on  the  acre,  and  the  fample  was  a 
very  bad  one.  Next  turnips  on  the  wheat,  a rich  ftubble, 
with  the  ufual  quantity  of  the  above  fort  of  faline  material, 
fucceeded  by  wheat,  a very  heavy  crop  ; no  appearance  of 
ruft.  This  field,  in  his  courfe  of  crops,  has  fince  been  three, 
times  in  wheat,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  ruft  ; nor 
has  he  found  a rufty  ftraw  in  any  of  the  fields  falted  in  the 
above  manner  for  turnips  ; whilft  on  other  lands  in  the  fame 
vicinity,  which  were  not  falted,  fome  have  appeared.  It 
never,  however,  occurred  to  him  that  this  faline  matter 
prevented  the  ruft,  till  he  was  put  in  mind  of  it ; but  now 
it  ftrikes  him  very  forcibly,  he  fays,  that  it  prevents  its  ap- 
pearance. This  is  the  whole  of  what  he  knows  on  the  fub- 
jedt  at  prefent ; but  further  new  trials  for  a wheat  crop  are 
promifed. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  refufe  fait  of  the  pilchard  fiffiery  is 
completely  free  from  duty  ; and  that  the  quantity  ufed  on 
the  common  or  (fatute  acre,  in  the  above  experiments,  was 
31^  buffiels,  of  56  lbs.  weight,  or  1764^5.  See  Salt, 
as  manure. 

It  is  fuggefted  that  the  beft  mode  of  applying  this  fort  of 
faline  fubftance,  in  this  intention,  would  require  many  ex- 
periments to  fully  decide  it.  But  it  may  be  fown  in  a mo- 
derate quantity  at  the  fame  time  with  the  feed  of  the  crop, 
and  its  effedts  afcertained  on  every  other  ridge.  It  may  alio 
be  ufed  on  fallows  in  ftrong  lands,  as  has  been  the  cafe  al- 
ready in  fome  diitridts,  as  Cheffiire,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  ftated  above  for  turnips.  The  efficacy  of 
other  faline  manures,  as  thofe  of  fea-ware  and  fea-mud,  &c. 
ffiould  be  carefully  determined  ; as  in  the  former  there  mult 
be  much  faline  matter,  as  is  evident  from  the  kelp  it  affords  ; 
and  the  latter  would  feem  to  contain  many  faline  particles. 
It  ffiould  ftill  further  be  afcertained,  it  is  faid,  whether 
mildew  was  ever  known  on  falt-marffies,  and  whether  coal 
and  other  allies  have  the  power  of  preventing  it ; as  Darwin 
has  advifed  the  ufe  of  fuch  dry  fubftances  as  a remedy 
againlt  it,  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  occafioned  by 
damp.  See  Sea  -Ware  and  S'E.A.-Mud. 

The  faline  fubftance  called  foot  has  long  been  thought 
ufeful  in  this  intention,  by  being  fown  either  with  the  corn, 
or  diredtly  after  it ; but  the  fadt  is  fuppofed  far  from  being 
well  afcertained  ; though  it,  as  well  as  the  refufe  of  it  taken 
from  different  manufactories,  are  known  to  be  beneficial  in 
various  ways,  and  for  different  ufes  and  purpofes.  Befides, 
in  a depot  of  it,  which  was  kept  perfedtly  diftindt  from 
other  forts  of  manure,  there  did  not  feem  to  be  any  fungi 
making  their  appearance,  as  conftantly  takes  place  in  other 
cafes.  See  Soot. 

In  ffiort,  it  is  concluded,  that  “ if  it  could  be  afcertained 
that  fait  and  faline  manures,  in  general,  were  an  effectual 
preventive  againlt  the  mildew,  it  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  molt  important  difcoveries  hitherto  made  in  agriculture.” 
And  that  if  the  point  were  once  fully  eftabliffied,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a much  fmaller  quantity  than  2J  or  30  buffiels  to 
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the  acre  would  be  found  fufficient ; and  alfo  that  the  duty 
would  be  remitted  on  the  fait,  in  order  to  promote  fo  im- 
portant an  objeft  as  the  fafety  of  our  crops,  and  the  fecurity 
of  our  fubfillence.  The  expence  of  the  fait  would  be 
no  obitacle,  as  the  price  of  rock-falt  at  the  pits,  at  this 
time,  is  only  3^/.  the  buftrel  of  65  lbs.,  and  that  of  white 
fait  only  6 d.  at  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

This  interefting  fubjeCt,  however,  ltands  in  need  of  fur- 
ther inveftigation,  and  the  more  full  proof  of  additional 
fafts  and  experiments. 

The  author  of  the  work  entitled  “ The  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemiftry,”  thinks  it  unneceflary  to  difcufs, 
to  any  greater  extent  than  what  has  already  been  noticed, 
the  effeCls  of  faline  fubftances  on  vegetation  ; as,  except  the 
ammoniacal  compounds,  or  thofe  containing  nitric,  acetic, 
and  carbonic  acid,  none  of  them  can  afford,  by  their  de- 
compofition,  any  of  the  common  principles  of  vegetation, 
as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  And  the  alkaline  ful- 
phates  and  the  earthy  muriates  are  faid  to  be  fo  feldom 
found  in  plants,  or  are  found  in  fuch  minute  quantities  or 
proportions,  that  it  can  never  be  an  objedf  to  apply  them 
to  the  foil  in  the  way  of  manure.  As  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line fubftances  pf  plants  feem  never  to  be  formed  in  vegeta- 
tion, fo  there  is  every  reafon  likewife  to  believe,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  are  never  decompofed ; for  after  being  abforbed, 
they  are  found  in  their  afhes.  Their  metallic  bafes  cannot 
exift  in  contaft  with  aqueous  fluids ; and  thofe  bafes,  like 
other  metals,  have  hitherto  not  been  refolved,  by  the  pre- 
cedes of  art,  into  any  other  forms  of  matter  : they  have  the 
power  of  readily  combining  with  other  elementary  matters, 
but  remain  undeftrudftible,  and  can  be  traced,  unreduced  in 
quantity,  through  their  diverfified  Hates  of  combination. 
See  Vegetation. 

SALINES,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  fouth  coafl,  near  Larnica,  and  once  a 
very  flourifhing  place.  The  decaying  fortrefs,  with  a fmall 
garrifon,  ferves  only  to  falute  the  fhips  of  foreign  powers 
that  come  to  water  on  the  coafls.  Near  the  citadel  is  a 
large  inclofure,  like  a religious  edifice  with  many  cells, 
where  ftrangers  are  received  and  accommodated  at  a fmall 
expence.  Here  is  alfo  a bazar,  or  market,  where  provi- 
fions,  cloth,  fluffs,  and  other  neceffaries,  are  fold.  This 
market  is  the  moft  frequented  in  the  ifland.  All  the  vefl'els 
of  the  Syrian  coafl  come  hither  to  procure  provifions,  which 
are  exceedingly  cheap.  The  fhops  alfo  afford  all  kinds  of 
European  merchandize.  Next  the  bazar  is  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  which  is  under  the  management  of  an  aga,  or  Turkifh 
lord. 

Salines,  a bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mar- 
tinico. 

SALINI,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  anciently  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Didyme  or  Jemella.  It  is  fertile 
in  wine  and  fruits;  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Palermo.  N.  lat. 
38°  40'.  E.  long.  150  5'. 

SALINS,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a tribunal,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Poligny.  The  place  contains  8125,  and  the 
canton  13,548  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 50  kiliometres, 
in  27  communes.  In  its  vicinity  are  alabafter,  black 
marble,  quarries  of  jafper,  and  falt-fprings.  N»  lat.  46° 
17'.  E.  long.  50  53'. 

SALINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower 
Pannonia.  Ptolemy. 

SALIORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Calicut. 

SALIR  de  Mato , a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura  ; 
12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peniche, 


SALIS,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Riga  ; 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Volmar. 

SALISBURIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  December  6,  1796,  “ in  honour  of  Richard 
Anthony  Saliflmry,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  L.  S.,  of  whole 
acutenefs  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  botany,  no 
teftimony  is  neceflary  in  this  fociety,  nor  in  any  place  which 
his  writings  have  reached.”  We  need  fcarcely  obferve  that 
the  original  barbarous  name  of  this  plant,  Ginkgo,  fee 
that  article,  is  not  admiffible  in  fcientific  nomenclature  ; and 
was  merely  tolerated  for  a time,  by  Linnaeus,  till  he  had 
materials  by  which  to  define  the  genus. — Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  3.330!  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  472.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  304 — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Polyandria . Nat.  Ord. 
Conifer  a,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  a naked,  thread-fttaped  catkin,  de- 
ciduous. Perianth  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments 
fcarcely  any  ; anthers  feveral,  incumbent,  rather  diftant,  tri- 
angular, each  of  two  oblong  divaricated  lobes,  connected  at 
the  top  only,  and  burfting  longitudinally. 

Female  folitary,  on  the  fame  tree,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior, 
in  four  equal  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  none  ? Pi/l. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ffyle  . . . ftigma  ....  Peric. 
Drupa  globofe,  with  a firm  adliefive  pulp.  Seed.  Nut  foli- 
tary, elliptic-oblong,  obtufely  triangular,  thin,  but  hard, 
of  one  cell,  with  a folitary  oval  kernel ; whofe  brown  outer 
fkin  adheres  to  the  fhell,  the  inner  to  the  kernel  itfelf.  Al- 
bumen greenifh-white,  the  fhape  of  the  feed,  of  an  almond- 
like fubfiance.  Corculum  yellow,  ftraight,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  albumen,  of  two  cotyledons. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  naked.  Calyx  and  corolla 
wanting.  Anthers  incumbent,  their  cells  connected  at  the 
fummit  only. 

Female,  Calyx  four-cleft.  Drupa  fuperior,  with  a trian- 
gular nut. 

1.  S . a diant  folia.  Sm.asabove.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1. 
(Ginkgo  biloba  ; Linn.  Mant.  313.  G.  biloba  foliis  adi- 
anti ; Thunb.  Jap.  358.  G.  vel  Gin  an,  vulgo  Itsjo,  arbor 
nucifera,  folio  adiantino  ? Ksempf.  Am.  Exot.  81 1. 1.  813.) 
— Native  of  Japan  ; faid  to  have  been  firft  cultivated,  in  Eng- 
land, by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  in  1754.  It  proves  a hardy 
deciduous  tree  in  our  climate.  The  male  flowers  only  have 
been  obferved,  on  an  individual  trained  againft  a wall,  at 
Kew,  for  feveral  fuccefiive  fprings.  They  were  firft  noticed 
there  in  May  1795.  With  the  help  of  Ksempfer’s  book, 
and  fome  nuts  fent  from  China  to  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  now 
in  our  hands,  the  above  characters  were  made  out.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  female  flowers  may  one  day  or  other  appear, 
and  the  fruit  be  ripened  in  England.  Kasmpfer  describes 
the  tree  as  larger  than  a walnut-tree,  with  a lofty  ftraight 
Jlem,  and  a grey  bark,  full  of  fiffures  when  old.  Wood 
light  and  foft,  with  a foft  fungous  pith.  Leaves  on  the 
{hoots  of  the  prefent  year  only,  of  an  elegant  fern-like 
afpeft,  alternate,  ftalked,  wedge-fliaped,  abrupt,  cloven, 
jagged  and  notched  at  the  extremity,  fmooth,  firming, 
pliaDt,  of  a fine  green,  with  numerous,  minute,  parallel 
ribs  ; their  margin  fomewhat  thickened.  Footflalks  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  linear,  channelled,  woolly  on 
the  upper  fide  about  half  way  up,  efpecially  at  the  bafe, 
where  they  are  {lightly  dilated.  Male  catkins  fmall,  yellowifir, 
feflile,  from  the  fame  bud  as  the  leaves.  Drupas  ftalked, 
axillary,  folitary,  nearly  globofe,  yellowifir,  with  a very 
auftere  white  pulp,  infeparable  from  the  nut,  except  by  ma- 
ceration or  putrefaftion.  Nut  white,  larger  than  that  of 
the  Pijlacia,  its  kernel  flavoured  like  an  almond,  with  fome 
degree  of  aufterity.  Thefe  nuts  are  reputed  to  be  ufeful  in 
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promoting  digeftion,  and  curing  flatulence.  Kasmpfer  fays 
they  are  never  omitted  in  the  entertainments  of  the  Japanefe, 
and  that  they  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  feveral  diflies, 
after  being  freed  by  culinary  arts  from  their  aufterity. 
Thunberg  relates  that  even  the  flefliy  part  of  the  fruit, 
freed  from  its  fkin,  is  eaten  in  Japan,  though  infipid  or 
bitteriffi ; but  if  (lightly  roaited,  fkin  and  all,  it  is  not  un- 
palatable. 

SALISBURY,  ill  Geography,  a city  in  the  hundred  of 
Underditch,  and  county  of  Wilts,  England,  is  fituated 
near  the  river  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of  83  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London.  It  is  divided,  with  refpedt  to  jurifdidlion, 
and  alfo  by  an  inclofure  wall,  into  two  diitinCt  portions,  the 
city,  properly  fo  called,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Clofe  ; the 
latter  of  which  comprehends  the  cathedral,  and  buildings  at- 
tached to  it,  and  is  fubjcdt  exclusively  to  the  authority  of 
the  bifhop,  and  the  dean  and  canons.  The  city  is  governed 
by  a mayor  and  corporation,  and  comprifes  three  pariflies, 
•viz.  St.  Edmund’s,  St.  Martin’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  which, 
united  with  the  liberty  of  the  Clofe,  contain,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  1575  houfes,  and  8243 
inhabitants. 

Salifbury  is  one  of  the  few  cities  or  towns  of  ancient  times, 
whofe  origin  is  precifely  defined  by  authentic  records.  In- 
deed, we  queftion  if  there  is  another  city  in  Europe,  the 
early  hiltory  of  which  is  fo  free  from  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
The  nucleus,  from  whofe  attraction  it  fprung  into  exiftence, 
was  its  cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1220,  in  conle- 
quence  of  a bull  from  pope  Honorius  to  bifhop  Richard 
Poore,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  feat  of  his  diocefe 
from  Old  Sarum,  where  the  former  cathedral  church  flood. 
The  reafons  afligned  for  this  change  were  the  lofty,  expofed, 
and  inconvenient  pofition  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  being  a fortified  pott,  garrifoned  by  military- 
tenants,  who  not  only  frequently  infulted  the  clergy  in 
the  exercife  of  their  worfhip,  but  levied  upon  them  contri- 
butions and  exaCtions.  The  fame  caufes  had  previoufly 
operated  to  induce  many  of  the  citizens  to  build  in  the 
valley  ; fo  that  no  fooner  was  the  new  cathedral  begun,  than 
the  anxiety  to  free  themfelves  from  the  tyrannic  controul 
of  the  foldiery  occafioned  a rapid  and  general  removal. 
To  this  difpofition,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  the  bifhop  gave 
all  the  facility  and  encouragement  in  his  power.  He  ob- 
tained from  king  Henry  III.  a charter  conflituting  the 
new  eitablifhment  a free  city,  and  conferring  upon  the  inha- 
bitants the  fame  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  ancient 
city  of  Winchefter  enjoyed.  This  deed  bears  date  at  Weft- 
minfter,  the  30th  of  January,  in  the  nth  year  of  that 
monarch’s  reign  ; and  among  other  rights  therein  granted  to 
the  bifhop,  it  empowers  him  to  furround  the  city  and  clofe 
with  ditches,  and  to  alter  and  repair  the  roads  and  bridges 
leading  to  it ; as  alfo  to  levy  tallage,  as  often  as  the  reigning 
monarch  fhould  tallage  his  dominions.  Thefe  relpeftive 
privileges  were  confirmed  by  king  Edward  I.  in  the  13th 
year  of  his  reign  ; but  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  fame 
king  a violent  difpute  arofe  between  the  bifhop  and  the 
citizens,  relative  to  the  payment  of  fome  aid  demanded  by 
the  former.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  king  in  council, 
who,  after  a full  hearing,  decided  againft  the  citizens,  where- 
upon they  delivered  up  their  charters,  and  thus  degraded 
Salifbury  from  the  rank  of  a city.  After  the  lapfe  of  a 
year,  however,  the  inhabitants,  perceiving  that  ruin  and  dif- 
perfion  would  refult  from  longer  oppofition,  folicited  the 
bifhop  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  foliciting  the 
refloration  of  their  ancient  charters,  and  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  their  priftine  rights.  This  requeft'the  king  was  prevailed 


upon  to  grant  ; and  an  amicable  adjuftment  of  all  differences 
confequently  took  place.  It  was  not,  however,  of  very- 
long  duration,  for  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  the 
dodtrines  of  Wickliffe  began  to  be  propagated  in  England, 
the  bifhop,  having  in  vain  applied  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty to  fupprefs  fome  meetings  of  the  Lollards,  inflituted 
an  adtion  againft  them,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  they 
ihould  aid  the  bifhop’s  officers  in  the  execution  of  the  epis- 
copal decrees.  From  this  period  open  holtility  between 
the  citizens  and  the  ecclefialtical  community  ceafed  ; but 
as  their  refpedtive  rights  were  ftill  undefined,  James  I. 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  a new  charter,  confirming  all  their 
former  privileges,  and  regulating  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  cathedral  officers.  This  charter  was  renewed  by  queen 
Anne,  with  fome  additional  claufes  relative  to  the  election 
and  province  of  the  deputy  recorder  ; and  under  this  the 
city  is  now  governed.  The  corporation  confifls  of  fifty-fix 
members,  viz.  a mayor,  recorder,  and  his  deputy,  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  and  thirty  afliftants.  The  mayor  is  eleCted 
annually  from  among  the  aldermen  or  afliftants,  and  is  fworn 
into  office  by  the  bifhop  in  his  court ; or  in  his  abfence,  by 
the  recorder  in  council.  The  other  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  a chamberlain,  town-clerk,  three  ferjeants  at  mace, 
two  beadles,  four  conflables,  and  thirteen  fub-conftables. 
There  is  befides  an  honorary  officer  eltablifhed  by  cuftom, 
called  the  high  fteward,  who  is  always  a nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman of  property  and  influence  in  the  county.  The  prefent 
high  fteward  is  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  has  a fplendid 
feat  at  Wilton,  about  three  miles  weftward  from  the  city. 
The  recorderfhip  is  alfo  a dignified  office,  and  is  now  held 
by  the  earl  of  Radnor. 

Salifbury  was  firft  reprefented  in  parliament  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  it  was  fummoned 
to  fend  two  burgefles  to  affift  in  the  national  councils,  and 
has  done  fo  regularly  ever  fince.  The  members  are  eledted 
by  the  corporation,  one  from  among  the  citizens,  and  the 
other  through  the  influence  of  the  Bouverie  family.  The 
mayor  makes  the  returns  under  the  great  feal  of  the  city. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Salifbury  are  cutlery  goods,  flan- 
nels, and  fancy  woollens.  Markets  are  held  here  twice  a-week, 
on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  for  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dize and  all  forts  of  provifions  ; and  there  are  fairs  on  the 
Tuefday  after  the  6th  of  January,  Tuefday  after  the  25th  of 
March,  Whitmonday,  fecond  T uefday  in  September,  fecond 
Tuefday  after  10th  of  Odtober,  and  Tuefday  before  Chrift- 
mas  day.  Leland  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the  market  of 
Salifbury  was  “ well  ferved  of  flefch,  but  far  better  of  fifeh, 
for  a great  (part)  of  the  principal  fifeh  that  is  taken  from 
Tamar  to  Hampton  refortith  to  this  toun.”  This  flatement 
appears  lingular,  confidering  the  inland  pofition  of  Salif- 
bury ; but  as  it  is  corroborated  in  feveral  old  writings,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  its  truth. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  city  of  Salifbury  Hands, 
from  its  fituation  in  a broad  vale,  near  the  junction  of  three 
rivers,  poffefles  many  advantages  for  the  fcite  of  a populous 
town.  The  foil  is  a fine  black  mould,  lying  on  a fub- 
ftratum  of  gravel,  which  forms  a dry  and  firm  foundation 
for  buildings  ; while  the  numerous  artificial  ftreams  that 
flow  through  almoft  every  ftreet  are  at  once  highly  bene- 
ficial to  health  and  cleanlinefs,  and  are  calculated  to  faci- 
litate many  proceffes  of  manufacturing  induftry.  Thefe 
ftreams  are  fupplied  by  means  of  fluices  on  the  river  Avon  ; 
and  as  the  principal  ftreets  lie  at  right  angles,  they  not 
unfrequently  flow  acrofs  each  other.  From  this  peculiarity 
of  being  watered  by  fo  many  rivulets,  Salifbury  molt  pro- 
bably poflefles  more  bridges  than  any  city  in  Europe,  not 
even  Venice  excepted.  The  whole  confifls  of  two  marked 
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ana  difcriminating  features,  called  the  clofe  and  the  city. 
The  fir  ft,  which  is  appropriated  to,  and  occupied  by,  the 
cathedral,  the  bilhop’s  palace,  the  deanery,  prebendal  houfes, 
and  fome  handforne  private  dwellings,  holden  chiefly  under 
the  bilhop  and  chapter,  comprifes  an  area  of  about  half  a 
mile  fquare  ; while  the  connefted  part  of  the  city  extends 
above  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and, 
including  the  itreet  of  Fifherton,  nearly  as  much  from  ealt 
to  weft.  This  portion  has  five  principal  ftreets  running  in 
the  former  direftion,  and  the  fame  number  in  the  latter, 
all  at  right  angles  with  each  other  ; fo  that  the  fpaces  be- 
tween them  are  nearly  regular  and  uniform.  Each  fpace 
conftitutes  a fquare,  and  is  occupied  by  a fcries  of  houfes, 
abutting  on  the  ftreets,  the  middle  area  being  appropriated 
to  gardens,  yards,  &c.  By  this  arrangement,  there  are 
fcarcely  any  alleys  or  narrow  lanes,  which,  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  are  commonly  the  receptacles  of  filth,  and  con- 
fequently  pernicious  to  health.  Mod  of  the  houfes  are 
conilrufted  of  brick  ; but  there  are  a few  alfo  built  of 
timber,  which  are  in  general  very  irregular,  both  as  to  fize 
and  Ihape.  The  public  buildings  may  be  divided  into 
claffes,  as  they  are  refpeftively  fituated  in  the  clofe  and  in 
the  city.  Thofe  within  the  clofe  are  the  cathedral,  the  bi- 
lhop’s  palace,  and  the  college  of  matrons. 

Hiflory  and  Defer ipl'ion  of  the  Cathedral. — The  cathedral, 
as  already  ftated,  was  begun  to  be  built  by  bilhop  Richard 
Poore,  under  the  authority  of  pope  Honorius,  and  with 
the  confent  of  king  Henry  III.,  who  was  invited,  together 
with  all  the  chief  nobility  and  ecclefiaftics  of  the  kingdom, 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  its  foundation.  A great  number 
of  dignified  perfons,  and  a vaft  concourfe  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  fociety,  were  prefent  at  the  folemn  fpeftacle, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  year  1220. 
William  de  Wanda,  who  was  precentor  of  Salifbury  ca- 
thedral at  the  time  of  its  tranflation,  and  afterwards  dean, 
has  left  a manufeript  account  of  the  early  events  relating  to 
this  church,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  de- 
rived. The  ceremony  began  by  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice,  after  which  the  bilhop  and  the  other  clergy  of  the 
church  walked  in  procefiion  to  the  feite  of  the  intended  new 
ftrufture,  where  a fermon  was  addreffed  to  the  people,  ex- 
horting them  to  contribute  towards  its  ereftion.  Then  the 
firlt  ftone  was  laid  by  the  bilhop  for  pope  Honorius ; 
the  fecond  for  the  archhilhop  of  Canterbury  ; and  the  third 
for  himfelf ; the  fourth  was  laid  by  William  Longfpee,  earl 
of  Sarum  ; and  the  fifth  by  his  countefs  Ela,  a lady  of 
diftinguifhed  piety.  After  her,  certain  noblemen  added 
each  a ftone,  and  were  followed  in  the  fame  aft  by  the  dean 
and  canons,  and  many  others.  Several  of  the  abfent  nobility 
alfo,  on  their  return  from  attending  the  king  in  Wales, 
came  to  Salifbury,  and  laid  a ftone,  binding  themfelves  to 
advance  fpecific  fums  of  money  annually  for  feven  years, 
upon  fimilar  terms  to  thofe  which  the  dean  and  chapter  had 
previoully  agreed  to  with  refpeft  to  their  own  advances. 

The  cathedral  having  been  thus  commenced  under  fa- 
vourable aufpices,  the  building  of  it  proceeded  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  in  lefs  than  five  years  a portion  of  it  was 
ready  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice.  Three  altars 
were,  in  confequence,  confecrated  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael, 
in  the  year  1225  ; one  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  All-Saints ; a fecond  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Apoftles ; 
and  a third  to  St.  Stephen  and  the  reft  of  the  martyrs. 
On  this  occafion  many  valuable  donations  were  offered  on 
the  altars ; among  the  reft  a text  of  the  bible,  fet  with 
precious  ftones,  and  the  relics  of  many  faints,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preferved  here  till  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation, as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory  made  by  the 


commiflioners  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1226,  William  Longfpee, 
earl  of  Sarum,  having  died,  was  buried  in  the  new  cathe- 
dral, having  been  the  firft  perfon  who  was  fo  honoured : 
and  in  the  fame  year  the  bodies  and  tombs  of  three  bilhops, 
St.  Ofmund,  Roger,  and  Jofceline,  were  removed  hither 
from  the  church  at  Old  Sarum.  Soon  after  this  event, 
bilhop  Poore  was  tranflated,  by  a papal  bull,  to  the  fee  of 
Durham,  when  Robert  Bingham  was  elefted  his  fucceffor, 
and  was  confecrated  at  Wilton  in  1229.  Like  the  illuf- 
trious  founder,  he  profecuted  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
with  great  ardour  ; but  though  he  fat  eighteen  years,  it 
was  far  from  being  finilhed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1246.  William  of  York,  who  next  obtained 
the  prelacy,  rendered  himfelf  extremely  unpopular  by  re- 
viving the  vexations  of  attending  the  lords’  courts.  He 
died  in  1256,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Egidius,  or  Giles  de 
Bridport,  in  whofe  time  the  great  work  of  the  cathedral 
was  brought  to  a clofe,  as  far  at  lead  as  was  at  firft  in- 
tended, for  the  fpire,  which  was  fubfequently  erefted,  is 
faid  to  have  been  an  after-thought,  and  to  have  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  defign.  Bifliop  Godwin  dates  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
Sept.  30,  1258,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III. ; but 
Wanda  fays  that  the  king  could  not  attend,  being  engaged 
at  Shrewfhury.  The  colt  of  the  ereftion  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, as  appeared  from  an  account  then  delivered  to  the  king, 
was  40,000  marks. 

Bilhop  Bridport  had  fcarcely  furvived  four  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  cathedral,  when  he  died,  and  left  the 
vacant  fee  to  Walter  de  la  Wyle,  who  founded  the  college 
of  St.  Edmund’s  in  this  city.  He  deceafed  Jan.  3d,  1270, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Robert  de  Wikhampton,  the  dean, 
whofe  eleftion  was  violently  oppofed  by  archbifhop  Kil- 
wardy  ; but  he  was  neverthelefs  finally  compelled  to  con- 
fecrate  him  in  1274.  This  prelate  died  in  1284,  when 
Walter  Scammel  was  chofen  bilhop,  but  did  not  enjoy  his 
dignity  above  two  years.  His  fuccell'or  was  Henry  de 
Braundfton,  who  lived  only  a few  months  after  his  eleftion. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Laurence  de  Hawkburn,  who  like- 
wife  died  before  he  was  confirmed,  his  nomination  having 
been  difputed  by  William  de  la  Corner,  his  fucceffor.  This 
prelate  was  confecrated  May  14th,  1289,  and  dying  in 
1291,  had  for  his  fucceffor  Nicholas  Longfpee,  fon  of 
William  Longfpee,  earl  of  Sarum,  and  his  countefs  Ela. 
Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  fee,  he  held  the  office  of 
treafurer  of  the  cathedral ; and  having  been  far  advanced 
in  life,  he  fat  only  fix  years,  during  which  period  no- 
thing remarkable  occurred.  He  died  in  1297,  when 
Simon  de  Gandavo,  or  Gaunt,  was  confecrated  bilhop,  and 
enjoyed  the  prelacy  till  his  death,  in  1315.  This  bilhop 
empowered  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Salifbury  to  fortify 
the  city  with  a wall  and  ditch.  His  fucceffor  was  Roger 
de  Mortival,  dean  of  Lincoln  and  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
who  died  in  1329,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Robert  Wyvil, 
whom  Walfingham  charafterifes  as  one  of  the  moll  deformed, 
ugly,  and  illiterate  men  of  his  age.  He  inftituted,  in  1355, 
a fuit  againlt  William  de  Montecute,  earl  of  Sarum,  claim- 
ing the  caftle  of  Old  Sarum  as  the  inheritance  of  the  bilhops 
of  Salifbury,  in  right  of  bilhop  Roger,  from  whom  he 
alleged  it  had  been  unjultly  wrefted  by  king  Stephen. 
So  difficult  of  determination  did  this  point  appear,  that 
the  judges  left  it  to  be  decided  by  lingle  combat ; but 
the  king  interpofed  his  authority,  and  the  matter  was  com- 
promifed  by  the  furrender  of  the  caftle  for  the  fum  of  2500 
marks.  Wyvil  alfo  recovered  for  his  church  Beerewood  and 
Sherborne  caltles,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  conftrufted  by 
bilhop  Roger,  and  had  fhared  the  fate  of  the  fortrefs  of  Old 
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Sarum.  This  prelate  died  in  1375,  when  Ralph  Erghum 
was  confecrated  bifhop,  by  the  nomination  of  the  pope,  in 
oppofition  to  John  de  Wormenfhall,  who  had  been  elefted 
by  the  canons,  and  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
king.  He  fat  twelve  years,  after  which  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  a papal  bull.  On  his 
removal,  John  Waltham,  or  Waltan,  mailer  of  the  rolls, 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  to  king  Richard  II.  fucceeded, 
and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  dignities  till  his 
death,  in  1395.  Richard  Metford  was  the  next  prelate 
of  his  fee,  having  been  tranflated  hither  from  Chichelter  in 
the  fame  year.  He  died  in  1407,  when  Nicholas  Bubwit’n 
obtained  the  fee,  but  was  foon  afterwards  removed  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  invelled  with  the  dignity 
of  treafurer  of  England.  Upon  this  event  Robert  Hallam 
was  advanced  to  the  vacant  prelacy  ; but  in  lefs  than  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  and  deputed  to  affifl  at  the  council  of  Pifa,  con- 
vened in  1413.  He  was  likewife  prefent  at  the  council  of 
Conftance  in  1417,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September  in 
that  year.  His  fucceffor  in  the  fee  of  Salifbury  was  John 
Chandler,  the  dean,  who  prefided  ten  years,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Robert  Neville,  founder  of  the  monaftery  of  Sun- 
ning, in  Berkfhire.  He  was  removed  to  the  fee  of  Durham 
in  1427,  and  William  Aifcough,  or  Hacliff,  fucceeded  to 
the  bilhopric  of  Salifbury.  This  prelate  fell  a victim  to 
the  barbarity  of  his  own  tenants,  who,  taking  part  in  Jack 
Cade’s  rebellion,  Honed  him  to  death,  and  pillaged  his 
palace  at  Eddington,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1450.  Richard 
Beauchamp  next  obtained  the  fee,  having  been  tranflated 
hither  from  that  of  Hereford,  by  a papal  bull.  Godwin 
affirms,  that  this  bifhop  was  the  firit  chancellor  of  the  Garter ; 
but  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  “ Hiltory  of  Winchefter,”  with  more 
probability,  claims  that  honour  for  William  de  Eddington, 
one  of  the  bifhops  of  that  diocefe.  Beauchamp  built  a 
chapel  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Lady  chapel  in  Salifbury 
cathedral.  His  death  happened  in  1481,  when  Lionel 
Woodville  fucceeded,  but  fcarcely,  furvived  his  eleva- 
tion four  years.  He  was  fon  to  Richard  Woodville, 
earl  Rivers,  and  brother  to  Elizabeth,  confort  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  On  his  death,  in  1484,  Thomas  Langton, 
bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  was  tranflated  to  Salifbury,  and 
prefided  nine  years,  and  at  length  was  removed  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Winchelter.  His  fucceffor  was  John  Blythe, 
who  received  confecration  in  1493,  and  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  the  year  following.  He  died  in  1499, 
leaving  the  vacant  fee  to  Henry  Deane,  bifhop  of  Bangor, 
who,  about  a year  afterwards,  was  nominated  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Thefe 
preferments  were  bellowed  upon  him  by  king  Henry  VII., 
whofe  intereft  he  had  materially  promoted  in  his  capacity  of 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  by  crufhing  the  rebellion  of  Perkin 
Warbeck.  He  departed  this  life  in  1502,  when  Edmund 
Audley  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Sarum.  This  prelate 
founded  and  built  an  elegant  chapel,  or  chantry,  in  his 
cathedral,  and  erefted  a Hone  pulpit  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Salifbury.  His  death  happened  in  1524,  and 
made  way  for  cardinal  Laurence  Campeggio,  the  pope’s 
legate  in  England,  whither  he  had  been  difpatched  from 
Rome  to  induce  king  Henry  VIII.  to  join  the  confederation 
of  Chriflian  princes  againfl  the  Turks.  He  afterwards  was 
again  fent  to  this  country  to  fit  as  judge  with  cardinal 
Wolfey,  on  the  queflion  of  the  king’s  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon  ; which  proved  the  occafion  of  his  being 
deprived  of  his  fee  of  Salifbury  by  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred it  on  Nicholas  Shaxton,  in  1535.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  eje&ed  for  non- 


conformity in  1539,  when  John  Salcot,  or  Capon,  was 
tranflated  to  this  bifhopric  from  Bangor,  and  held  it  till  his 
death  in  1557.  His  fucceffor  was  John  Peto,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  pope  Paul  IV.,  in  oppofition  to  cardinal  Pole, 
the  favourite  of  queen  Mary.  Her  majefly,  irritated  at  this 
.meafure,  not  only  refufed  Peto  poffeffion  of  his  bifhopric, 
but  banifhed  him  from  her  dominions,  and  he  died  in  exile. 
John  Jewel  next  obtained  this  prelacy.  He  was  a man  of 
great  talents  and  erudition,  and  ftrenuoufly  advocated  the 
caufe  of  Proteflantifm,  in  the  tenets  of  which  he  had  been 
educated.  He  terminated  his  mortal  exiitence  at  Mor.kton- 
Farley,  in  Wiltfhire,  on  the  22d  of  September  1571,  and 
gave  place  to  Edmund  Guefl,  or  Gheafl,  who  prefided 
feven  years,  and  was  a great  benefadlor  to  the  cathedral 
library.  His  death  occurred  in  1578,  and,  in  the  fame  year, 
John  Piers  was  tranflated  hither  from  Rochelter.  He  held 
this  fee  ten  years,  and  was  then  preferred  to  the  archbifliopric 
of  York  in  1589,  from  which  time  the  prelacy  remained 
vacant  for  three  years,  when  John  Caldwell  obtained  it. 
This  prelate  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  firit  married 
bifhop  of  Sarum.  He  fat  five  years,  and  was  fucceeded, 
after  a lapfe  of  two  years,  by  Henry  Cotton,  who  died  in 
1614,  and  made  way  for  Richard  Abbot,  a celebrated  lec- 
turer in  fupport  of  the  royal  authority,  in  oppofition  to 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez.  This  bifhop  died  in  1617,  and  had 
for  his  fucceffor  Martin  Fotherby,  D.D.,  who  being  far 
advanced  in  age,  fcarcely  held  the  fee  a complete  year,  be- 
fore his  death.  A fimilar  fate  happened  to  his  fucceffor 
Robert  Tounfbn,  who  was  fucceeded  by  John  Davenant, 
his  brother-in-law,  a prelate  of  great  abilities,  and  an  adept 
in  controverfial  argumentation.  He  died  in  1641,  when 
Brian  Duppa,  tutor  to  prince  Charles,  tvas  elevated  to  the 
fee.  After  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  refided  privately 
at  Richmond,  till  the  refloration,  an  event  which  again  put 
him  in  poffeffion  of  his  bifhopric  ; but  he  died  in  lefs  than 
two  years  afterwards.  His  fucceffor  was  Henry  Henchman, 
a Itrenuous  fupporter  of  the  Stuart  caufe,  who  prefided  three 
years,  and  was  then  advanced  to  the  fee  of  London.  During 
his  prelacy,  confiderable  alterations  were  made  in  the  form 
and  decorations  of  the  choir.  John  Earle  next  held  this 
bifhopric,  a man  highly  extolled  by  his  contemporaries  for 
his  learning  and  wit.  He  was  author  of  “ Microcofmo- 
graphy,  or  a Piece  of  the  World  difplayed,”  which  has 
lately  been  republifhed,  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  by 
Philip  Blifs,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford.  Earle 
died  at  Oxford  in  1665,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Edward 
Hyde,  a native  of  Salifbury,  who  fcarcely  furvived  two 
years.  The  next  bifhop  was  the  celebrated  Seth  Ward,  by 
whom  the  cathedral  and  bifhop’s  palace  were  materially  re- 
paired, and  through  whofe  influence  the  chancellorfhip  of 
the  Garter  was  made  hereditary  in  the  bifhops  of  Salifbury. 
In  his  time,  the  fpire  of  the  cathedral  was  ftruck  by  light- 
ning, and  apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  its  ftability, 
on  account  of  its  remarkable  declenfion  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, fir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  engaged  by  the  bifhop 
to  furvey  the  whole  flrudture,  and  draw  up  a report  on  the 
flate  of  its  architedlure.  This  prelate  further  founded  the 
college  of  matrons,  fituated  in  the  Clofe,  and  likewife  en- 
gaged in  a warm  controverfy  with  dean  Pierce  refpedling 
the  right  of  bellowing  prebends.  His  death  occurred  in 
1689,  when  Gilbert  Burnet,  equally  celebrated  for  his  po- 
litical conduct  and  his  hiflorical  writings,  obtained  the  vacant 
fee,  and  held  it  till  1715.  The  fucceeding  bifhop  was  Wil- 
liam Talbot,  whofe  death,  in  1730,  made  room  for  Richard 
Willis,  then  bifhop  of  Gloucelter.  The  latter  died  in 
1734,  and  in  the  fame  year  the  far-famed  Benjamin  Hoadley, 
bifhop  of  Bangor,  one  of  the  molt  diflinguifhed  polemical 
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writers  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  was  confe- 
crated  bifhop  of  Salisbury.  The  Bangorian  controverfy  is 
familiar  to  every  ecclefiaftical  reader.  He  prefided  at 
Saliftmry  twelve  years  before  his  removal  to  Wincheiter,  at 
which  time  Thomas  Sherlock  was  infialled  in  his  place,  and 
likewife  attradled  notice  by  his  controverfial  writings.  His 
fucceflors  were  John  Gilbert,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
York  ; John  Thomas,  who  was  tranflated  to  Wincheiter  ; 
Robert  Drummond,  who  was  promoted  to  York  ; a fecond 
John  Thomas,  who  died  here  in  1766;  John  Hume,  who 
deceafed  in  1782;  and  the  Hon.  Shute  Barrington,  now 
bifhop  of  Durham,  during  whofe  prelacy  extenfive  im- 
provements were  executed  in  the  internal  arrangement  and 
ornaments  of  the  cathedral,  and  alfo  in  the  bifhop’s  palace 
and  gardens.  On  his  removal,  John  Douglas,  D.D.,  the 
able  detedtor  of  Lauder’s  forgeries  againll  Milton,  was  no- 
minated to  the  biihopric,  which  he  held. till  1805,  when  he 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  prefent  bifhop,  John 
Fifher,  D.D.  and  F.S.A-,  preceptor  to  the  princefs  Char- 
lotte of  Wales. 

The  cathedral  of  Salifbury  is  admitted  by  all,  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  architectural  merit,  to  be  one  of 
the  moil  intereiling  ecclefiaftical  edifices  in  Europe,  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  fimplicity  and  harmony  of  defign, 
with  beauty  of  proportion  and  chaltenefs  of  decoration.  In 
its  parts,  it  difplays  the  utmoft  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and, 
as  a whole,  is  grand  and  impreffive,  without  being  gloomy. 
Though  flight  variations  of  ftyle  are  perceptible  in  fome  of 
its  members,  particularly  in  the  weft  front,  tower  and  fpire, 
thefe  neverthelefs  harmonize  fo  well  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  that  even  were  record  wanting  to 
authenticate  the  faCl,  the  intelligent  artift  would  imme- 
diately recognize  it  as  the  work  of  one  period,  and  the  refult 
of  a determinate  and  fettled  plan.  The  church  confilts  of  a 
nave,  with  two  lateral  aifles ; a bold  and  lofty  porch,  pro- 
jecting on  the  north  fide,  near  the  weft  end  ; a large  tranfept, 
with  an  eaftern  aifle ; a choir,  with  lateral  aifles,  and  a fecond, 
or  fmall  tranfept,  with  an  aifle  ; a chapel  at  the  eaU  end,  with 
an  intermediate  veftibule  or  double  aifle  terminating  the 
choir  ; and  a lofty  tower  ar.d  fpire,  which  rife  from  the  inter- 
leCtion  of  the  great  tranfept.  To  the  fouth  of  the  church 
are  appended  the  cloifter,  chapter-houfe,  confiftory  court, 
and  veftry.  Such  are  the  chief  portions,  or  features,  of  this 
edifice,  but  it  will  be  proper  t.o  defcribe  fome  parts  more 
particularly.  The  weft  front  is  feparated  into  five  compart- 
ments, longitudinally,  and  feveral  irregular  parts  horizontally. 
Four  large  buttrefles,  ornamented  with  niches,  ftatues,  See. 
projeCt  from  the  elevation.  In  the  central  compartment,  at 
the  bottom,  between  two  of  the  buttrefles,  is  a portico,  con- 
filling  of  three  arches,  one  of  which  faces  the  chief  entrance, 
and  communicates  with  the  nave  of  the  church  ; over  this 
is  a feries  of  arcades  with  acute  canopies,  and  above  them 
a large  window,  formed  by  a lofty  pointed  arch  in  the  centre, 
and  a fmaller  one  on  each  fide.  The  upper  divifion,  or 
pediment,  difplays  two  windows,  with  two  lights  in  each, 
alfo  three  circular  windows  or  pannels.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  centre  portico,  is  another  fimilar  one,  but 
fmaller,  and  over  each  are  five  different  compartments  of 
windows,  blank  arches,  & c.  Both  angles  of  this  front  are 
fupported  by  fquare  turrets,  having  their  exteriors  covered 
with  columns,  canopies,  tracery,  and  pedeitals ; and  their 
interiors  occupied  by  ftaircafes,  furmounted  by  a central 
fpire,  and  four  corner  pinnacles.  Each  tranfept  is  divided, 
in  elevation,  into  four  compartments,  with  acute  pediments 
in  the  centre,  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  A feries  of 
double  windows  are  continued  all  round  the  aifles,  while  the 
upper  divifion  or  portion  over  the  roof  of  the  aifles  is  lighted 


by  a continued  feries  of  windows,  of  three  openings  to 
each.  The  tower  above  the  roof  of  the  church  confifts  of 
two  divifions,  varioufly  decorated  with  pilafters,  canopies, 
&c.  and  crowned  with  four  oCtangular  crocketted  pinnacles 
from  the  centre,  between  which  nfes  the  fpire,  whole  fummit 
is  404  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  ftyle  of 
architecture,  in  this  member  of  the  church,  is  more  elaborate 
than  in  molt  of  its  other  parts,  and  hence  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  executed  at  a fomewhat  later  period. 
That  a ftruCture  fo  lofty,  and  fo  light  and  tapering  in  its 
conftruClion,  as  this  fpire,  fhould  have  fwerved  22  § inches 
from  the  perpendicular,  in  the  courfe  of  five  centuries,  is 
not  furprifing  ; but  when  the  narrownefs  of  its  bafe  is  con- 
fidered,  it  feems  aftonifhing  that  it  has  flood  for  fo  many 
ages.  The  faCt  of  its  having  done  fo,  is  a conclufive  proof 
of  the  talents  of  the  architect,  and  the  fkiil  of  the  mafon, 
as  well  as  of  the  excellence  of  the  materials  which  compofe 
it.  To  raife  fuch  a mafs  of  flone,  was  at  once  an  arduous 
and  dangerous  experiment,  and  demanded  the  higheft  appli- 
cation of  fcience  in  its  defign,  and  the  greateft  energy  and 
courage  in  its  execution. 

The  cloifters  and  chapter-houfe,  as  before  noticed,  are 
fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church.  The  former  are 
covered  with  a lofty  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are  feparated  from 
the  fquare  area  in  the  centre  by  a feries  of  unglazed  win- 
dows. On  the  eaftern  fide  a veftibule  forms  a communication 
with  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  a lofty,  light,  and  elegant 
piece  of  architecture,  of  an  oCtagonal  form,  and  fupported 
in  the  centre  by  a fmall  cluftered  column.  A ftone  feat  fur- 
rounds  the  interior;  and  at  the  eaft  end,  facing  the  entrance, 
is  a fecond  feat,  railed  above  the  former.  A feries  of 
arcades,  with  columns  and  arches,  extend  round  the  lower 
part,  between  the  feat  and  the  fills  of  the  windows.  Over 
thefe  arches  are  feveral  fpecimens  of  ancient  fculpture,  in 
bold  bailo  and  alto  relievo,  reprefenting  various  incidents 
mentioned  in  the  facred  writings.  The  interior  of  the 
church  alfo  contains  many  fubje&s  entitled  to  notice  and 
defeription.  At  its  weftern  extremity  is  a lofty  window, 
filled  with  ftained  glafs,  the  work  of  William  Egginton, 
who  executed  it  at  the  expence  of  William  Benfon  Earle, 
efq.  Two  windows  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  are  like- 
wife filled  with  ftained  glafs,  one  from  a defign  by  fir  Joftiua 
Reynolds,  and  the  other  from  a picture  by  Mortimer.  The 
former  reprefents  the  RefurreCtion,  and  the  latter  a group  of 
figures  railing  the  brazen  ferpent.  The  Halls,  bilhop’s 
throne,  organ-fereen  and  organ,  are  all  of  modern  date,  and 
all  betray  marks  of  their  origin.  Parts  of  the  organ-fereen 
are,  however,  extremely  beautiful,  as  are  alfo  two  other 
fereens,  which  have  been  placed  under  the  north  and  fouth 
arches  of  the  tower,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport 
them.  The  monuments  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
feparate  defeription.  We  fhall  only  therefore  mention  the 
names  of  the  principal  perfons  to  whom  they  belong,  or 
who  are  known  to  have  been  buried  here.  The  bilhops  who 
have  monuments  are,  Herman,  Jofceline,  Poore,  Roger,  Wal- 
ter-de-la-Wyle,  Ofmund,  Hyde,  Thomas,  Hume,  Davenant, 
Capon,  Ward,  York,  Audley,  Bingham,  Wyckampton, 
Roger  de  Mortival,  Wyvil,  Gheall,  Jewel,  and  Mitford ; 
but  leveral  others  of  them  were  undoubtedly  interred  in  the 
church.  The  other  diftinguifhed  characters  whofe  alhes  re- 
pofe  here,  are  Thomas,  baron  Wyndham,  of  Finglals  in 
Ireland  ; William  Longfpee,  earl  of  Sarum  ; Robert,  lord 
Hungerford  ; one  of  the  lords  Stourton  ; lord  Cheney  ; fir 
Walter  Hungerford  ; lord  chief  jultice  Hyde  ; fir  Thomas 
Gorges,  of  Longford  caftle  ; Edward,  earl  of  Hertford  ; 
John,  duke  of  Somerfet ; Elizabeth,  duchefs  of  Somerfet  ; 
James  Touchet,  lord  Audley  ; James  Harris,  efq.  author 
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of  Hermes  ; Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  illuftrious  family.  Here  is  befides  a monu- 
ment of  a choral  bifhop.  It  confifts  of  a flab  of  ftone,  fup- 
porting  the  effigy  of  a boy  habited  in  epifcopal  robes,  with 
a mitre  on  his  head  and  a crofier  in  his  hand.  At  his  feet  is 
a figure  of  a dragon,  with  his  head  reflext  to  his  tail.  This 
monument,  having  been  concealed  by  feats,  lay  undifcovered, 
as  was  fuppofed,  for  feveral  centuries,  and  when  brought  to 
light,  in  1680,  excited  much  fpeculation  relative  to  its 
aftual  intention.  The  firil  perfon  who  gave  a fatisfaftory 
folution  of  the  difficulty  was  the  Rev.  John  Gregory,  chap- 
lain to  bifhop  Duppa.  This  gentleman,  after  much  labori- 
ous refearch  into  the  ancient  archives  of  the  church,  dif- 
covered  a remarkable  cuftom,  praftifed  in  early  times,  of 
electing  annually,  from  among  the  children  of  the  choir,  a 
chorifter  bifhop,  whole  authority  lafted  from  the  day  of  St. 
Nicholas  to  Innocents’  day  at  night.  This  boy-biffiop  not 
only  bore  the  name  and  held  all  the  ftate,  but  likewife  exer- 
cifed  fome  of  the  moft  important  functions  of  the  epifcopal 
office  ; and  in  the  event  of  his  death  during  his  prelacy,  was 
buried  with  all  the  honour  and  pomp  becoming  his  high  ftation. 

The  different  members  belonging  to  the  cathedral  are  a 
bifhop,  a dean,  a chancellor,  three  archdeacons,  a fubdean, 
a fubchanter,  forty-five  prebendaries,  four  vicars  and  petty 
canons,  fix  finging  men,  eight  chorifters,  and  an  organift, 
befides  fextons,  vergers,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The 
dean,  together  with  fix  refidentiary  canons,  who  are  chofen 
from  among  the  dignitaries  and  prebendaries,  conftitute  the 
chapter,  and  have  the  fuperintendance  and  management  of 
all  affairs  conne&ed  with  the  church.  In  ancient  times  the 
biffiops  of  Salifhury  held  the  dignity  of  precentors  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; and  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
they  have  been  hereditary  chancellors  of  the  Garter.  The 
diocefe  over  which  they  prefide  contains  the  whole  of 
Wiltfhire,  with  the  exception  of  two  pariffies,  Kingfwood 
and  Whitefbury ; and  all  Berkfhire,  except  tire  parifh  of 
Chilton,  and  the  chapelry  of  Little  Faringdon,  in  Langford 
parifh,  comprehending  in  all  544  pariffies,  of  which  109 
are  impropriations.  The  archdeaconries  are  thofe  of  Salif- 
bury,  Wiltfhire,  and  Berkfhire ; the  firff  comprifing  the 
deaneries  of  Salifhury,  Amefbury,  Chalk,  Wilton,  Wyly, 
and  Pottern  ; the  fecond,  with  the  reftory  of  Minety,  thofe 
of  Avebury,  Cricklade,  Malmefbury,  and  Marlborough ; 
and  the  third  thofe  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallingford,  with  the  annexed  reftory  of  North  Moreton. 
See  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salifhury,  illuftrated  with  engravings,  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
4-to.  1815.  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Epifcopal  See  of 
Salifhury,  by  William  Dodfworth,  4to.  1815. 

The  Bifhop' s Palace , which  ffands  at  a ffiort  diftance  from 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  cathedral,  is  a large,  irregular 
ftrufture,  evidently  the  work  of  different  and  diftant  periods. 
Indeed  we  believe  fcarcely  a bifhop  has  poffeffed  the  fee  for 
any  length  of  time,  who  has  not  made  alterations  in,  and 
enlargements  to,  this  building.  The  late  bifhop  Barrington 
added  fome  parts  to  it,  and  alfo  effefted  confiderable  im- 
provements in  the  garden.  The  prefent  noble  dignitary  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  latter ; and  under  his  lord- 
ffiip’s  tafteful  direction  much  improvement  as  to  pifturefque 
effeft  is  likely  to  be  produced.  In  the  palace  are  feveral 
portraits  of  bifhops,  the  oldeft  of  which  is  that  of  bifhop 
Duppa,  and  the  lateft  that  of  the  prefent  prelate. 

The  College  of  Matrons,  fituated  near  the  entrance  into 
the  Clofe  from  the  High-flreet,  was  erefted  by  bifhop 
Ward,  who  fettled  upon  it  an  endowment  yielding  200 1.  per 
annum,  but  that  fum  has  fince  been  greatly  increafed  by  the 
rife  in  the  value  of  property,  and  alio  by  various  additional 
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benefaftions.  This  college  is  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  ten  widows  of  clergymen  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  who 
have  each  an  allowance  of  money,  and  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  bifhop,  dean,  and  chapter,  who  eleft  alternately 
in  the  event  of  a vacancy. 

Public  Buildings  in  the  City. — Among  the  principal 
are  the  new  council-houfe,  the  parifh  churches,  the  in- 
firmary, and  the  county  gaol.  The  new  council-houfe 
ffands  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  market-place,  on  the 
fcite  of  an  older  building  appropriated  to  the  fame  purpofes, 
"which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1780.  It  was  eredled  be- 
tween the  years  1788  and  1795,  under  the  authority  of  an 
aft  of  parliament,  and  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  earl  of 
Radnor,  to  whofe  munificence  and  public  fpirit  Salifhury 
is  indebted  for  feveral  other  valuable  improvements.  This 
ftrufture  is  of  brick,  but  the  angles  of  eacli  front  are  orna- 
mented with  ruftic  work  in  ffone.  The  principal  front  faces 
the  north,  where  the  afcent  to  the  door  is  by  a femicircular 
flight  of  fteps,  beneath  a recefled  portico,  fupported  by 
four  Doric  columns,  with  an  infcribed  entablature  above,  in 
commemoration  of  the  founder  and  donor.  All  the  apart- 
ments are  on  one  floor,  and  confift  of  a council  room,  two 
court  rooms,  a grand  jury  room,  rooms  for  the  different 
officers  of  the  corporation,  a waiting  room,  and  a veftibule. 
The  courts  of  law  occupy  the  left,  and  the  council  the 
right  wing. 

The  parifh  churches  are  three  in  number,  St.  Martin’s, 
St.  Thomas’s,  and  St.  Edmund’s.  St.  Martin’s  church 
ffands  upon  an  eminence  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  city,  and  is 
faid  by  Leland  to  have  been  erefted  in  place  of  a more 
ancient  edifice,  which  was  fituated  at  Harnham ; but  the 
author  of  the  “ Antiquitates  Sarifburienfes”  contends,  that 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  has  always  ftood  on  the  fame  fcite. 
The  prefent  building  confiffs  of  a nave,  two  aifles,  and  a 
chancel,  with  a tower  at  the  weft  end,  and  contains  a few 
monuments,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  note.  The 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
is  faid  to  have  been  erefted  by  bifhop  Bingham  about  the 
year  1240,  and  to  have  been  dedicated  by  him  to  Thomas  a 
Becket,  in  honour  of  the  martyrdom  of  that  bold  and  zea- 
lous advocate  for  ecclefiaftical  iupremacy.  This  ftatement, 
however,  we  prefume  muff  allude  to  fome  building  anterior  to 
the  prefent,  as  its  ftyle  befpeaks  it  to  be  of  much  later  date 
than  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a large 
ftrufture,  confifting  of  a fpacious  nave,  with  two  fide  aifles, 
three  chancels,  a veftry  room,  and  a tower  at  its  fouth- 
weftern  angle.  In  this  church  the  mayor  and  other  officers 
of  the  corporation  have  pews  appropriated  to  them.  Here 
are  feveral  large  and  curious  monuments  in  honour  of  the 
Eyre  family  ; alfo  a plain  altar-tomb,  without  either  date  or 
infcription,  but  which  is  attributed  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  beheaded  by  king  Richard  III.  in  this 
city.  The  laft-mentioned  church,  St.  Edmund’s,  Handing 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city,  was  formerly  col- 
legiate, and  was  founded  by  Walter  de  la  Wyle,  bifhop  of 
Salifhury  in  the  year  1268;  but  the  prefent  building  is  of 
much  later  ereftion,  as  appears  from  the  ftyle  of  its  archi- 
tefture.  One  of  the  windows  was  formerly  filled  with 
ftained  glafs,  reprefenting  a feries  of  fcripture  ftories.  This 
was  deftroyed  by  Henry  Sherfield,  efq.  recorder  of  the  city, 
for  which  aft  he  was  fummoned  by  the  bifhop  before  the 
ftar-chamber,  in  1632,  and  adjudged  to  pay  a fine  of  500 /. 
The  principal  monuments  in  this  church  commemorate  the 
anceftors  and  family  connections  of  Penruddock  Wyndham, 
efq.  a gentleman  who  has  evinced  a great  predileftion  for 
topographical  and  antiquarian  ftudies,  and  who  has  a large 
manfion  adjoining  the  church. 
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The  Infirmary  ftands  near  Fifherton  bridge,  and  is  a 
large  brick  building,  more  remarkable  for  commodious  in- 
ternal arrangement  than  for  external  elegance  of  appearance. 
This  eftablifhment  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  bene- 
volence of  lord  Feverfham,  who  bequeathed  the  fum  of 
500Z.  to  the  firft  charity  of  the  kind  which  fhould  be 
eitablifhed  within  the  county  of  Wilts.  It  is  fupported  by 
benefactions,  fubfcriptions,  legacies,  and  other  charitable 
donations,  the  amount  of  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  charity  in  1766  to  the  year  1803,  is  ftated  in  the 
report  then  made  at  44,608/.  4^.  i 1 \d. 

The  County  Gao/ Hands  near  the  Infirmary,  and  like  it,  is 
deftitute  of  architectural  intereft.  The  fame  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  affembly  and  concert  rooms,  the 
theatre,  and  the  grammar-fchool.  The  lalt,  however,  is  a 
very  flourilhing  eftablifhment  of  royal  foundation,  and  can 
boaft  of  many  names  among  its  pupils,  who  have  been  highly 
diftinguifhed  as  political  and  literary  characters.  One  of 
thefe  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addifon,  who  was  a native 
of  this  county.  The  other  charity  fchools  here  are  Godol- 
phin’s  fchool,  endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  eight  orphan  young  ladies  ; and  the  Biihop’s  fchool,  in 
which  twenty  boys  and  girls  are  cloathed  and  educated. 
There  is  alfo  a Sunday  fchool  in  each  parifh  ; and  the  city 
abounds  with  private  feminaries  of  great  refpeCtability. 

Monafiic  Infiitutiorjs,  Hofpitals,  See. — In  Catholic  times 
Salilbury  appears  to  have  contained  a great  variety  of  reli- 
gious eftablifhments  of  a monadic  and  collegiate  defeription, 
though  none  of  them  attained  any  very  high  degree  of  dif- 
tinftion  or  opulence,  except  the  college  St.  Edmund,  before 
mentioned.  W e fhall  notice  the  others  therefore  as  briefly  as 
pofiible.  Near  the  fouth-ealt  entrance  into  the  Clofe,  Hood 
a convent  of  Francifcan  or  Grey  friars,  which  William  of 
WorceHer  Hates  to  have  been  founded  by  bifhop  Poore,  in 
the  year  1227  ; but  in  the  Colledtanea  of  Leland,  its  origin 
is  aferibed  to  a citizen  named  Pude,  and  a hint  is  given  of 
its  removal  from  fome  former  fituation,  probably  Old  Sarum. 
In  this  priory  Radulphus  Monthermer,  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
was  buried  in  the  year  1325.  The  Dominican  or  Black 
friars  had  a houfe  in  Fifherton,  which  according  to  Speed 
wasereited  and  endowed  by  king  Edward  I.  and  archbifhop 
Kdwardy,  about  the  year  1276,  but  Godwin  fays  it  was  the 
work  of  the  latter  only.  Mary,  countefs  of  Norfolk,  in- 
ftituted  in  this  convent  a chantry  of  fix  prieits,  dedicated  to 
our  Lady,  St.  Ann,  and  All  Saints  ; all  veltiges  of  which 
are  now  effaced.  St.  Nicholas  hofpital  Hood  near  Harn- 
ham  bridge.  It  was  founded  by  bifhop  Richard  Poore  for 
a maffer,  eight  poor  women,  and  four  poor  men,  but  feems 
to  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  and  endowed  by  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  bifhop  Bingham.  At  the  time  of  the  diffolution 
this  hofpital  was  among  the  few  which  were  fortunate 
enough  to  efcape  the  rapacity  and  reforming  zeal  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  ; but  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  away  to 
patentees,  from  whom  it  was  purchafed  by  the  then  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  prevailed  upon  king  James  to  reffore  it. 
During  the  commonwealth  the  whole  of  its  revenues  were 
conveyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  corporation  of  Salif- 
bury  ; but  part  of  them  was  afterwards  reffored,  and  the 
eftablifhment  Hill  continues  to  maintain  a mafter  and  twelve 
poor  perfons,  fix  women,  and  as  many  men.  . Near  this 
hofpital  Hand  the  ruins  of  the  college  of  Vaux,  or  Vaulx, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  bifhop  Egidius,  in  the  year  1260, 
for  the  reception  of  ftudents  ; but  its  profperity  was  of 
very  fhort  duration,  and  at  the  reformation  it  had  funk 
into  a fort  of  appendage  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicholas, 
both  being,  as  at  prefent,  under  one  warden,  who  ftill  en- 
joys the  accommodation  and  revenues  annexed  to  the  warden- 
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fhip  of  the  ancient  college.  In  Caftle-ftreet  may  be  ftill 
feen  the  remains  of  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John  ; and 
mention  is  made  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  and  by  Speed  and 
Dugdale,  of  an  hofpital  in  honour  of  St.  Michael,  and  a 
college  dedicated  to  St.  Edith  ; but  their  exiftence  is  quef- 
tioned,  upon  good  grounds,  by  bifhop  Tanner.  The  other 
hofpitals  in  Salifbury  are.  Trinity  hofpital,  which  maintains 
twelve  poor  perfons ; Bricket’s  hofpital,  for  fix  poor 
widows  ; Eyre’s  hofpital,  for  the  accommodation  of  fix 
men  and  their  wives ; Bleckydon’s  hofpital,  for  fix  poor 
women;  Taylor’s  hofpital,  for  fix  men  ; and  Fraud’s  hof- 
pital, which  receives  fix  men,  and  as  many  women.  Befides 
thefe  charities,  there  are  in  this  city  various  alms-houfes, 
ereited  and  endowed  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  In  Culver- 
ftreet  are  fix  tenements,  faid  to  be  the  gift  of  bifhop  Poore  ; 
in  St.  Ann’s-Hreet  three  houfes,  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Sutton; 
in  Bedmiu-ftreet  twenty  houfes,  a donation  by  Mrs.  Marks; 
and  in  Caftle-ftreet  fifteen  tenements,  given  by  William 
Huffey,  efq.  when  one  of  the  city  reprefentatives. 

The  Bridge s,  the  only  public  objedts  which  remain  to 
be  noticed,  are  Fifherton  bridge,  Crane  bridge,  and  Harn- 
ham  bridge.  The  two  firft  are  Hone  ftruitures,  of  fix  arches 
each,  and  ferve  to' connect  the  city  with  the  fuburb  of  Fifher- 
ton. ,Harnham  bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  unites  Salifbury 
with  the  fuburb  of  Eaft  Harnham,  which  fome  writers  af- 
fert  to  have  been  a confiderable  village  before  the  found- 
ation of  the  new  city.  This  bridge  is  of  ancient  ereition, 
confifting  of  ten  arches,  and  is  commonly  aferibed  to  bifhop 
Bingham.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a fmall  iflet* 
where  formerly  flood  a chapel,  in  which  three  chaplains 
were  appointed  to  fay  mafs,  and  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  paffengers  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  re- 
pairs. 

Hiftorical  Events. — Having  thus  furnifhed  an  account  and 
defeription  of  Salifbury  in  its  municipal  and  ecclefiaftical 
character,  we  fhall  now  briefly  notice  thofe  events  that 
have  occurred  here,  which  properly  belong  to  general  hif- 
tory.  A parliament,  or  national  council,  was  fummoned  to 
meet  in  this  city  by  king  Edward  I.  to  confult  on  the  mea- 
fures  beft  calculated  to  recover  the  Englifh  dominions  in 
Gafcoigne,  which  Jiad  been  feized  by  Philip  of  France. 
In  that  affembly  the  lay  nobles  only  were  prefent,  the  clergy 
being  then  fufpended  from  the  exercife  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges, for  having  refufed  fome  previous  aid  demanded  by 
the  king,  who  had  befides  confifcat-ed  their  eftates,  hoping 
thereby  to  intimidate  the  lay  barons.  In  this  hope,  how- 
ever, he  was  difappointed.  His  demands  at  Salifbury 
were  oppofed  with  firmnefs ; and  when  the  king  threatened 
punifhment,  nearly  forty  of  them  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  their  armed 
followers.  A fecond  parliament  was  held  here  in  1328, 
to  enquire  into  the  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  then  groaning 
under  the  odious  tyranny  of  queen  Ifabel  and  earl  Mor- 
timer. That  nobleman,  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  earl 
of  Lancafter  to  move  his  impeachment,  procured  an  order 
under  the  great  feal,  that  none  of  the  nobles  fhould  appear 
armed  in  the  affembly.  This  ftep  occafioned  moft  of  the 
lay  barons  to  abfent  themfelves,  fearing  fome  evil  defign, 
and  in  this  they  were  not  miftaken  ; for  fcarcely  had  thofe 
who  met,  chiefly  clergy,  began  their  deliberations,  when 
Mortimer  broke  in  upon  them  with  an  armed  force,  and 
threatened  them  with  death,  if  they  prefumed  to  pafs  a 
fingle  refolution  contrary  to  his  pleafure.  This  violent 
conduit  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  againll  him,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  in  1330.  The  next  event  of  hiftorical 
importance  which  occurred  here,  was  the  execution  of 
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Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whofe  influence 
and  exertions  Richard  III.  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
though  he  fubfequently  thought  proper  to  raife  the  ftandardj 
of  rebellion  again  It  his  mailer.  In  the  17th  century,  when 
civil  war  defolated  the  kingdom,  Salifbury  was  frequently 
laid  under  contribution  by  both  parties  ; but  no  event  of 
particular  import  happened  in  this  city  till  towards  the 
clofeof  Cromwell’s  government.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
the  premeditated  revolt  in  1655,  it  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  only  place  in  England  which  became  the  fcene 
of  a&ive  operations  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  Pen- 
ruddock,  Grove,  Jones,  and  feveral  other  gentlemen  of 
Wiltfhire,  marched  into  the  city  with  a fquadron  of  200 
horfe,  and  feizing  the  fheriff  and  judges,  then  prefent  at 
the  affizes,  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king.  Clai-endon  affirms, 
that  if  this  troop  had  been  fupported  by  a iimultaneous 
movement  of  their  ali'ociates  in  other  parts  of  England, 
the  relloration  of  that  monarch  would  molt  likely  have 
been  effected  by  force  of  arms,  and  not,  as  afterwards  hap- 
pened, by  the  decifion  of  parliament  and  the  influence  of 
general  Monk. 

Eminent  Natiws . — Salifbury  has  given  birth  to  many  per- 
fons  of  diftin&ion,  among  whom  are  the  following  ; Walter 
Winterburn,  cardinal  of  St.  Sabin ; William  Herman,  au- 
thor of  feveral  works  in  profe  and  verfe ; John  Thorn- 
borough,  bilhop  of  Worcefter;  George  Coryat,  a Latin 
poet,  and  a topographer ; Michael  Mafchiart,  an  able  civi- 
lian and  poet ; fir  Toby  Mathews,  a celebrated  Jefuit  and 
politician  ; J)r.  Thomas  Bennet,  a diftinguiffied  divine  and 
writer ; Thomas  Chubb,  and  John  Eedes,  alfo  noted  con- 
troveriialifts  ; John  Greenhill,  an  eminent  portrait  painter ; 
Richard  Hayter,  a theological  author ; William  and  Henry 
Lawes,  both  famous  muficians  and  compofers ; Dr.  Harris, 
an  eminent  hiilorian  and  biographer  ; James  Harris,  the  re- 
nowned author  of  Hermes,  and  of  other  philofophical  and 
philological  works ; John  Tobin,  author  of  the  Curfew 
and  the  Honey  Moon  ; and  the  late  John  Feltham,  author 
of  a Tour  through  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  feveral  other 
volumes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Salifbury  are  many  objefts  worthy  of 
detailed  defcription,  but  our  limits  reftrain  us  from  more 
than  a curfory  mention  of  them.  About  two  miles  fouth- 
eaft  from  the  city  is  Clarendon  park,  anciently  a royal  foreft, 
and  the  fcite  of  a palace,  commonly  called  king  John’s  pa- 
lace, from  a tradition  that  it  was  erefted  by  that  monarch. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a royal  refldence  exilted  here 
before  his  time,  as  Henry  II.  is  mentioned  by  the  old 
writers  as  having  frequently  held  his  court  at  Clarendon.  In 
1 164  that  monarch  convened  a great  council  here,  in  which 
thofe  laws  limiting  the  ecclefiaftical  authority  were  palled, 
which  are  Hill  called  “ The  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon.” 
Richard  I.  occafionally  vifited  this  retreat  during  the  fhort 
period  of  his  reign  which  was  fpent  in  England.  His  bro- 
ther and  fucceflor,  king  John,  is  faid  to  have  been  much  at- 
tached to  this  place,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  confider- 
able  additions  he  made  to  the  palace,  gave  rife  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  having  been  its  founder.  But  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  Clarendon  attained  the  zenith  of 
its  glory.  Its  buildings  were  much  enlarged  and  improved 
by  that  prince,  who  befides  held  his  court  oftener,  and  with 
greater  fplendour  here,  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Ed- 
ward II.  fummoned  a parliament  to  meet  here  in  1317  ; but 
the  diffention  which  then  prevailed  between  the  king  and  his 
barons  prevented  its  affembling.  During  this  prince’s 
rejgn  Clarendon  was  difafforefted ; at  leall  it  was  then  firft  de- 
nominated the  park  of  Clarendon.  In  1357,  when  the 
plague  raged  in  London,  and  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 


in  England,  Edward  III.  and  his  two  royal  prifoners,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  paffed  the  fummer  months  at 
this  palace.  From  that  period  no  mention  is  made  of  Cla- 
rendon till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  whole  do- 
main was  granted  to  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  his  own  and  his  fon’s  life.  While  the  latter  held  it,  we 
are  informed  by  Nichols  in  his  “ Progrefl'es  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,” that  her  majefty  was  entertained  at  the  Lodge,  and 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  hunting  in  the  park.  After  this 
event,  another  chafm  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  this  place  ; but 
in  1665  we  find  it  mentioned  as  granted  to  George  Monk, 
duke  of  Albemarle,  by  king  Charles  II.  At  that  time 
the  fuperficial  contents  of  the  whole  park  or  domain  were 
cttimated  at  4300  acres.  Monk  bequeathed  it  to  his  coufin 
Granville,  earl  of  Bath,  from  whofe  heirs  it  was  purchafed 
by  Benjamin  Bathurft,  efq.  ancellor  to  the  prefent  proprietor, 
Frederick  Hervey  Bathurft,  efq.  whofe  feat,  called  Claren- 
don Lodge,  Hands  about  a mile  from  the  palace.  This  once 
magnificent  edifice,  now  completely  in  ruins,  occupied  an 
eminence  overlooking  a narrow  vale  on  its  north-weftern 
fide  ; and  feems,  from  the  extent  of  its  prefent  remains,  to 
have  covered  a large  fpace  of  ground.  One  lofty  wall,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  end  wall  of  fome  large  room,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  ftrufture  Handing,  but  numerous  found- 
ations of  other  walls  may  yet  be  traced.  The  whole  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a large  foffe  and  vallum,  which  inclofes  between 
fixtv  andfeventy  acres. 

Chlorus’s  camp,  or  Figbury-Ring,  is  fituated  to  the  north 
of  Clarendon  park,  on  a hill  near  the  Roman  road  from  Old 
Sarum  to  Winchefter.  This  intrenchment  is  circular  in  its 
form,  and  is  environed  by  a double  ditch  and  rampart.  The 
principal  entrance  opens  towards  the  ealt,  and  is  defended 
by  two  fmall  outworks.  The  country  fituated  to  the  north 
and  north-eaft  of  this  encampment  is  interfered  in  various 
directions  by  banks  and  ditches,  fome  of  which  feem  to  form 
inclofures,  while  others  run  out  in  irregular  lines,  without 
any  apparent  connection  with  each  other.  Several  groups  of 
barrows  are  feen  near  thefe  ditches,  and  at  one  point  are 
fome  appearances  indicating  the  fcite  of  a Britifh  village. 

Ivy  church,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Clarendon, 
was  formerly  the  fcite  of  a priory  dedicated  to  the  Bleffed 
Virgin.  This  houfe  was  founded  and  endowed  by  king 
Henry  II.  for  four  canons,  and  fubfequently  rofe  to  opu- 
lence and  diftinCIion  by  the  munificence  of  his  fucceffors. 
The  monks  here  were  the  fpiritual  attendants  at  the  royal 
chapel  in  Clarendon  palace.  Ivy  church  now  forms  part  of 
the  manor  of  Alderbury,  or  Oldbury,  the  property  of  lord 
Radnor.  Eaftward  from  it  Hands  the  village  of  Farley, 
the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  fir  Stephen  Fox,  anceftar 
to  the  prefent  earl  of  Ilchefter  and  lord  Holland. 

Longford  caftle,  the  feat  and  property  of  the  earl  of 
Radnor,  is  fituated  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Salifbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  which  flows 
through  the  park  in  a clear,  rapid,  and  broad  ftream.  The 
houfe  was  ereCted  in  1591,  by  fir  Thomas  Gorges  and  his 
lady,  on  the  fcite  of  a more  ancient  manfion,  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  Walter  Walerm,  lord  of  Longford,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  It  is  a triangular  ftrufture,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  noted  Catholic  monogram  of  the  Trinity,  with 
a court  in  the  centre,  and  a round  tower  at  each  angle.  The 
external  walls  are  compofed  of  ftone  and  flint ; and  the  prin- 
cipal front  was  formerly  adorned  with  a great  profufion  of 
architedftural  ornaments,  all  in  ftone;  fuch  as  columns,  pi- 
lafters,  fculptured  friezes,  baluftrades,  caryatides,  &c. 
This  curious  building  was  formerly  furrounded  by  a deep 
moat,  and  from  the  views  of  it,  drawn  by  Thacker,  the 
grounds  appear  to  have  been  bedecked  with  fifh-ponds, 
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parterres,  dipt  hedges,  and  terraces-  All  thefe,  however, 
have  long  been  fwept  away,  and  the  cattle  itfelf  is  deftined 
to  be  demolifhed,  and  a much  larger  edifice  raifed  in  its 
(lead.  This  manfion  contains  a very  extenlive  and  valuable 
collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them  by  the  firtt  matters. 
Here  is  alfo  a ileel  chair,  remarkable  for  the  great  labour 
and  ingenuity  difplayed  in  its  execution.  It  was  made  by 
Thomas  Rukers,  at  the  city  of  Augfburg,  in  the  year  1575, 
and  confifts  of  more  than  130  compartments,  occupied  by 
groups  of  figures,  reprefenting  a feries  of  events  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  landing  of  vEneas  in 
Italy  to  the  reign  of  Rodolphus  II. 

For  an  account  of  Old  Sarum  and  Wilton  Houfe,  fee 
Old  Sarum  and  Wilton. 

Antiquitates  Sarifburienfes,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Old 
and  New  Sarum,  &c.  8vo.  1777.  This  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Ledwich.  The  Hiitory  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saliftiury,  &c.  8vo.  1723.  A 
Defcription  of  that  admirable  Strudlure  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Saliftiury,  &c.  4to.  1787.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xv.  Wiltlhire,  8vo.  1814.  The  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salifbury,  illullrated 
with  engraved  Plans,  Seftions,  and  Details ; 4to.  1815,  by 
John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

Salisbury,  a fertile  diftrift  of  North  Carolina,  which 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Guilford,  Mont- 
gomery, Stokes,  Surry,  Iredell,  Rowan,  Cabarras,  and 
Mecklenburg  ; bounded  N.  by  Virginia,  and  S.  by  South 
Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  here,  which  fupplies  the  works 
that  have  been  eftablifhed  for  the  manufadlure  of  this  metal ; 
tobacco  is  alfo  cultivated,  and  is  of  good  quality,  and  many 
©f  the  planters  are  wealthy. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the 
above  diltrift,  which  is  a poft-town,  fituated  in  Rowan 
county,  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  Cane  creek,  about  five  miles 
from  its  jundlion  with  Yadkin  river ; containing  a court-houfe, 
gaol,  and  about  70  houfes.  It  is  fituated  in  a fine  country, 
120  miles  W.  of  Fayetteville.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a fub- 
terraneous  well,  which  has  been  lately  difcovered,  and  is 
reckoned  a great  natural  curiofity.  N.  lat.  350  47k  W. 
long.  8o°  17'. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Effex  county,  Maffa- 
chufetts,  divided  into  two  parifhes.  The  moll  flourilhing 
part  of  the  town  is  a point  of  land  formed  by  the  junftion 
of  Merrimack  and  Powow  rivers ; 4 miles  N.  of  Newbury 
port,  and  46  N.E.  of  Bolton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1640, 
and  contains  2047  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poll -town  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Otter  creek,  in  Addifon  county.  It  contains 
7C9  inhabitants Alfo,  a coniiderable  agricultural  town- 

ship in  Hilllborough  county.  New  Hamplhire  ; fituated  on 
the  W.  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  - 
water  river,  and  oppofite  to  Canterbury  ; ten  or  twelve 
miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and 
contains  1913  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  the  north- 
welternmolt  townlhip  of  Connecticut  and  Litchfield  county. 
Here  arefeveral  forges,  iron-works,  and  a paper-mill.  It 
contains  2321  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  of  Delaware,  in 
Newcaftle  county,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Duck  creek,  on  the 
S.  line  of  the  county  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Dover. — Alfo, 
two  townfhips  in  Pennfylvania,  one  in  Lancaller  county, 
containing  1841,  and  the  other  in  Northampton  county,  con- 
taining 933  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Maryland, 
in  Somerfet  county,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of 
Wicomico  river.  It  contains  about  45  houfes,  and  an  epif- 
copal  church,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  leather  trade  ; 
a port  of  entry,  163  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  poft-town  of  Virginia  ; 26  miles  from  Alexan- 
dria.— Alfo,  an  ifiand  at  the  W.  end  of  Hudlon’s  ftrait,  E.  of 
Nottingham  ifiand.  N.  lat.  63°  35k  W.  long.  76°  27k 


Salisbury  Point,  forms  the  N.  fide  of  the  mouth  of 
Merrimack  river,  or  Newbury  harbour,  in  the  Maffachufetts. 
N.  lat.  420  49k  W.  long.  70°  54k 

Salisbury  Sound,  a bay  on  the  W.  coatt  of  America. 
N.  lat.  570  30k  W.  long.  136°. 

SALISERAI,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia,  the  ancient 
refidence  of  the  khans  of  Zagatai ; 60  miles  E.S-E.  of 
Termed. 

SALISSO,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Gaul, 
marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  in  Germania  prima, 
on  the  route  from  Treves  to  Strafburg  ; fuppofed  by  D’  An- 
ville  to  be  Sultzobach. 

SALISUOLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Trevifan  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Trevigio. 

SALIVA,  in  Phyfwlogy,  the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  fali- 
vary  glands,  and  poured  by  their  duCls  into  the  mouth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  moillemng  the  food  while  it  undergoes 
mattication.  In  common  language  it  is  confidered  as  fyno- 
nimous  with  fpittle  ; which  is  a compound  fluid,  confiding 
of  the  limpid  water  fecreted  by  the  falivary  glands,  and 
mucus,  which  is  furnifiied  by  a different  clafs  of  glands. 
See  Deglutition,  in  which  article  the  chemical  compofi- 
tion  of  this  fluid  is  confidered. 

The  fermentative  power  afcribed  to  the  faliva  by  Boer- 
haave  and  Hoffman,  has  been  fufficiently  afcertained  by  the 
later  experiments  of  fir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Macbride. 
The  former,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army,  has  given  the  refult  of  feveral  ex- 
periments made  to  afcertain  the  efiedls  of  the  faliva  in  di- 
gellion. 

By  adding  a fmall  portion  of  it  to  fome  raw  beef,  he  re- 
marked  that  this  mixture  putrefied  flower  than  another 
which  had  no  faliva  in  it  ; from  whence  he  infers  its  antifep- 
tic  nature. 

Another  experiment  made  to  afcertain  the  fermentative 
power  of  faliva  was  this  : he  took  two  drachms  of  frelh 
meat,  the  fame  quantity  of  bread,  and  to  thefe  added  as 
much  faliva  as  he  fuppofed  neceflary  to  digeilion.  This 
mixture  being  beat  in  a mortar,  was  put  into  a clofe  phial, 
anil  fet  in  the  furnace,  where  it  remained  about  two  days, 
with  fcarcely  any  vifible  fermentation  ; but  on  the  third  day 
this  atlion  became  manifelt.  The  bread  and  flefh  were  then 
found  rifen  in  the  water,  a fedirnent  forming,  and  bubbles 
of  air  continually  mounting.  In  fliort,  the  fermentation 
was  complete,  being  diltinguifhed  by  a vinous  fmell,  as  in 
ordinary  working  liquors.  The  aftion  continued  about 
twice  as  long  as  when  no  faliva  was  ufed  ; it  was  likewife 
much  more  moderate,  and  generated  air  with  little  tumult. 
When  the  fermentation  entirely  ceafed,  the  mixture  had  a 
pure  acid  tafte  ; and,  what  was  equally  remarkable,  had  no 
putrid  fmell  during  the  whole  procefs. 

From  thefe  experiments  the  doftor  concludes,  that  if  the 
faliva  is  well  prepared,  is  in  a fufficient  quantity,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  aliment,  it  is  qualified  for  refitting  putre- 
fadlion,  preventing  immoderate  fermentation,  flatulence,  and 
acidity  in  the  primte  vise.  But  if  the  faliva  is  deficient,  un- 
found, or  not  well  mixed  with  what  is  fwallowed,  the  ali- 
ment will  firlt  putrefy,  then  grow  acid,  and  in  that  aftion  fer- 
ment flrongly,  and  generate  much  air  in  the  llomach  and 
bowels. 

Accordingly,  in  furfeits,  or  upon  fwallowing  without  due 
mattication  ; when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat,  or  with 
farinaceous  lub (lances  unfermeuted  ; or,  when  by  any  acci- 
dent the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty,  or  not  intimately 
mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation  becomes  tumultuous, 
the  llomach  fwells  with  air ; and  this  extraordinary  commo- 
tion being  attended  with  an  unufual  heat,  brings  on  that 
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uneafinefs  called  the  heart-burn,  and  occafions  that  exceffive 
fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  by  which  the  teeth  are  not  only 
Tet  on  edge,  but  the  throat  excoriated.  This  laft,  how- 
ever, only  happens  when  the  ftomach  is  relaxed,  or  any  wife 
difabled  from  conveying  the  whole  aliment  into  theYnteftines ; 
for  what  is  left  having  time  to  undergo  a complete  ferment- 
ation, is  thereby  changed  into  a harlh  fort  of  vinegar. 

Since  one  great  ufe  of  faliva  is  to  moderate  fermentation, 
it  is  probable,  that  fuch  fubftances  as  refemble  it  moft  in 
this  quality,  will  prove  the  belt  ftomachics,  whenever  that 
humour  fails.  Of  this  clafs  are  acids,  wine,  fpirits,  and 
bitters  ; but  as  all  thefe  retard  as  well  as  moderate  fer- 
mentation, they  may  be  frequently  lefs  proper  than  fome  of 
the  antifcorbutics,  as  horfe-radilh,  muftard,  and  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  moderate, 
retard  fermentation  but  little.  As  to  aromatics,  however 
affifting  they  may  be  in  digeftion  by  their  heat  and  ftimulus, 
they  promife  lefs  of  a carminative  quality  than  either  the 
bitters  or  antifcorbutics ; inafmuch  as  they  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  increafe  than  to  moderate  fermentation,  and  confe- 
quently  to  produce  air  inftead  of  fupprefling  it. 

Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  Experimental  Effays,  effay  firftand 
fecond,  gives  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  in  which  fer- 
mentation was  produced  in  different  alimentary  mixtures,  by 
the  addition  of  faliva,  which  difcovered  no  figns  of  ferment- 
ation without  it.  See  Digestion. 

M.  Gaftaldy,  in  a thefts  on  the  faliva,  obferves,  that  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  fait  it  contains  ; which  fait  he  will 
have  to  be  partly  a volatile  acid,  and  partly  alkalious.  He 
adds,  that  it  contains  fome  oleaginous  parts,  and  a little 
earth.  By  being  compounded  of  fo  many  different  kinds  of 
parts,  it  becomes  a diffolvent  proper  for  all  the  different  kinds 
of  food  on  which  we  live.  Its  natural  and  laudable  ftate  is, 
to  be  a little  more  vifcid  than  common  water,  and  much  lefs 
fo  than  milk  ; and  it  is  preferved  in  this  ftate  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fpirits,  and  of  the  particles  of  air  which  inft- 
nuate  into  it. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  faliva  is  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  arteries  j part  of  the  arterial  blood,  brought  to 
the  falival  glands,  ferves  to  feed  them  ; another  part  is  re- 
turned into  the  veins,  and  continues  the  circulation  ; and  a 
third  part,  which  is  the  ferum,  receiving  a fub-acid  quality 
from  them,  is  there  converted  into  faliva.  Some  authors 
have  imagined  that  the  nervous  juice  contributed  to  the  com- 
pofttion  of  the  laliva  ; and  the  rather,  becaufe  larger  and 
more  numerous  twigs  of  nerves  are  communicated  to  thefe 
glands  than  to  moft  other  parts,  which  yet  have  a more  ex- 
quifite  feeling  than  thefe ; but  Dr.  Nuck  has  refuted  this 
opinion,  by  feveral  experiments. 

Too  great  an  excretion  of  faliva,  Boerhaave  obferves, 
diforders  the  firft  digeftion  ; and  hence  caufes  thirft,  drynefs, 
a black  bile,  and,  finally,  confumption,  and  atrophy.  On 
the  contrary,  if  no  faliva  be  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  or  if 
only  lefs  than  ordinary,  it  fpoils  both  the  manducation  of 
the  food,  and  its  tafte,  fwallowing,  and  digcftioH  ; and, 
withal,  occafions  thirft. 

SALIVARIS,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  or  pyrethrum  of  the  (hops,  from 
its  quality  of  draining  a large  quantity  of  the  faliva  into  the 
mouth  by  its  great  heat  and  acrimony. 

SALIVARY  Duffs  and  Glands , in  Anatomy.  The  latter 
are  the  glandular  bodies  which  fecrete  the  faliva,  and  the 
former  the  tubes  by  which  this  fecretion  is  conveyed  into  the 
mouths.  See  Deglutition. 

Salivary  Fiflula , in  Surgery,  implies  an  opening,  or 
fmall  ulcer,  on  the  fide  of  the  face,  difcharging  the  faliva 
almoft  continually  ; but  in  larger  quantity  when  the  pa- 


tient is  m'afticating,  or  converfing  ; and  it  is  the  confequence 
of  wounds,  ulceration,  or  floughing,  extending  to  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  or  its  excretory  du£l. 

The  difficulty  of  healing  falivary  fiftulae  of  the  parotid 
du£t,  ought  to  make  us  very  circumipedl  in  the  performance 
of  operations  on  the  cheeks.  Richerand  once  cut  out  of 
a gentleman’s  cheek  an  atheromatous  tumour,  the  bafe  of 
which  was  adherent  to  this  du£l,  and  had  he  not  ufed  the 
precaution  of  drawing  the  fwelling  outward  with  a hook 
after  the  requifite  divifion  of  the  lkin,  he  might  have 
wounded  the  dudt,  and  occafioned  a falivary  fiftula.  Nofo- 
graphie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  in.  p.  278.  edit.  2. 

A falivary  fiftula  is  not  merely  a great  deformity,  it  is  an 
annoying,  and  even  a ferious  complaint.  During  a meal 
the  faliva  will  flow  out  fo  abundantly,  that  the  patient  can 
hardly  keep  his  clothes  dry  ; and  it  is  faid  that,  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  two  ounces  of  this  fluid  have 
been  difcharged.  What  is  worfe,  the  daily  lofs  of  a fecre- 
tion, fo  highly  ufeful  in  the  function  of  digeftion,  may  in- 
duce a train  of  extremely  unpleafant  fyinptoms,  lofs  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  emaciation. 

A falivary  fiftula,  like  every  other  one,  depending  upon 
a breach  of  continuity  in  an  excretory  tube,  is  not  likely 
to  heal  while  the  fecretion  is  allowed  to  continue  to  pafs 
through  the  external  opening.  Preventing  this  circumftance 
for  a certain  time,  is  the  leading  principle  on  which  moil  of 
the  common  plans  of  treatment  are  founded. 

When  a wound  of  the  parotid  duct  is  recent,  the  moft 
judicious  practice  is  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  wound  by 
the  firft  intention,  in  the  hope  that  one  part  of  the  tube  may 
coalefce  with  the  other,  or  rather  in  the  expectation  of  ac- 
curately uniting  the  more  external  part  of  the  wound,  while 
the  infide  of  the  cut  may  remain  free  for  the  paffage  of  the 
faliva  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
generality  of  cafes  the  cure  is  effedted  on  the  latter  principle, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  dudl  becoming  obliterated.  The 
twilled  future  is  the  moft  likely  means  of  accomplilhing  an 
exaCt  and  prompt  union  of  the  Ikin. 

The  application  of  cauftic  to  the  fiftula  has  been  fome- 
times  tried  with  fuccefs.  The  efchar,  being  more  or  lefs 
thick,  Hops  the  farther  efcape  of  the  faliva.  Deficcating 
caufties,  fuch  as  the  argenti  nitras,  ought  to  be  preferred, 
becaufe  the  efchar  produced  by  them  is  more  dry  and  folid, 
and  is  longer  in  becoming  detached.  But,  it  mull  be  owned 
that,  in  adopting  this  plan,  there  is  fome  rifk  of  feeing  the 
fiftula  recur  after  the  feparation  of  the  flough.  The  lofts  of 
fubltance  then  renders  the  cure  more  difficult,  and  Ihould  this 
defirable  event  be  fulfilled,  a large  disfiguring  fear  will 
continue  on  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  Caultics,  indeed,  are 
not  likely  to  anfwer  in  thefe  cafes,  unlefs  the  outward  aper- 
ture be  very  fmall,  and  the  faliva  have  fome  other  filtulous 
channel,  by  which  it  can  get  into  the  mouth. 

Compreffion  is  another  common  praClice  for  the  cure  of 
falivary  fiftulae  ; but  it  is  employed  in  various  ways,  and  on 
different  principles.  Some  practitioners  are  advocates  for 
applying  a graduated  comprelsto  a part  of  the  parotid  duCl 
betwixt  the  fiftula  and  the  gland  ; others  are  in  favour  of 
making  the  compreffion  aft  only  upon  the  gland  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  the  evident 
principle  of  cure  in  it  is  to  prevent  the  faliva,  for  a certain 
time,  from  palling  out  of  the  fiftula,  in  which  circumftance 
the  opening  will  be  likely  to  heal.  The  method  feems  parti- 
cularly rational,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  a little 
care  and  (kill,  it  would  frequently  be  fuccefsful.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  practice  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  give  rife  to  a 
painful  oedematous  enlargement  of  the  parotid  gland,  in 
confequence  of  the  temporary  retention  of  the  faliva  in  it  ; 
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but  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  fuch  fwelling  is  always 
difperfed  after  the  fiftula  is  healed,  and  the  comprefiion  t& 
moved.  Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  preflure  for  the 
cure  of  fiftulae  of  the  parotid  duft,  none  can  be  urged 
againft  it  in  cafes  where  the  fiitula  proceeds  from  the  gland, 
as  in  thefe  it  is  allowed  to  prove  completely  effectual. 

The  fecond  mode  of  employing  comprefiion  is  entirely 
different  from  the  preceding ; it  was  firft  praftifed  by  De- 
fault, and  confifts  in  making  fuch  preflure  on  the  parotid 
gland  as  to  produce  an  atrophy  of  it,  and  a cefTation  of  the 
falivary  fecretion  on  this  fide  of  the  face.  Default  ufed  to 
lay  comprefTes  over  the  parotid  gland,  and  bind  them  on  the 
part  with  a roller,  enjoining  the  patient  to  live  entirely  on 
liquid  food,  and  avoid  talking.  The  bandage  was  tightened 
anew  every  day.  A continuance  of  this  plan  a certain  time 
caufedthe  gland  to  wafle  away  ; its  fundtion  was  abohfhed  ; 
no  more  faliva  palled  into  the  dudt,  and  the  fiflulsus  opening 
healed.  It  might,  a priori , be  fuppofed  that  this  method 
would  be  apt  to  induce  diforder  in  the  digeitive  organs,  by 
leffening  the  quantity  of  faliva  fecreted  ; but,  if  we  can 
credit  Bichat,  there  is  no  caufe  for  fuch  apprehenfion,  as  the 
reft  of  the  falivary  glands  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  fe- 
cretion by  an  increafe  of  their  own  fundtion.  CEuvres  de 
Default,  tom.  ii.  p.  218 — 220. 

Another  method  of  curing  falivary  fiftulae  is  to  introduce 
a probe,  or  feton,  fo  as  to  render  the  continuation  of  the 
parotid  dudt  pervious  again.  Some  cafes  have  been  cured 
by  eftablifhing  an  internal  fiftula,  or  a channel  for  the  laliva 
on  the  infide  of  the  cheek.  Of  all  the  plans,  this  is  the  moft 
ancient,  and  it  has  been  confidered  as  the  belt  by  feveral  dif- 
tinguifhed  furgeons,  Chefelden,  Monro,  B.  Bell,  Default,  See. 

The  latter  furgeon  pradtifed  it  fuccefsfully  on  a woman 
whofe  parotid  dudt  was  fo  clofed  at  its  termination  in  the 
mouth,  that  the  fmalleft  probe  could  not  be  got  into  it. 
He  perforated  the  cheek  from  without  inwards,  with  an 
hydrocele-trocar,  which  he  diredted  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards,  in  order  that  the  artificial  channel  might  imitate, 
in  a certain  degree,  the  natural  one,  and  correipond  with 
the  glandular  portion  of  the  dudt.  A thread  was  then  con- 
veyed into  the  mouth  through  the  cannula,  the  ftilette 
having  been  withdrawn  ; a fmall  feton  was  faftened  to  the 
thread,  and  pulled  back  into  the  new  channel ; but  not  fo 
far  as  to  intervene  betwixt  the  lips  of  the  external  wound, 
in  which  Default  merely  left  the  Angle  thread.  This  was 
fixed  on  the  cheek  with  a bit  of  (ticking  plafter.  The  wound 
was  drefi'ed  with  lint,  and  the  feton  was  renewed  every  day, 
being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a few  threads  each  time. 
Merely  the  lingle  thread  was  apparent  externally,  lying 
under  the  adhefive  plafter,  betwixt  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
All  confiderable  motion  of  the  jaw  was  forbidden,  and  the 
patient  was  permitted  to  take  only  liquid  nourifhment  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  forty-fourth  day  the  feton  was  fup- 
preffed,  and  the  fingle  thread,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
part,  was  taken  out  on  the  fiftieth.  The  fmall  outer  open- 
ing was  then  touched  with  cauftic,  and  it  foon  healed.  In 
three  months  the  cure  was  complete. 

The  foregoing  treatment  is  defcribed  as  being  at  leaft  as 
efficacious  as  comprefiion.  It  requires,  like  this  other 
method,  that  the  jaw  fhould  be  kept  almoft  motionlefs.  If 
it  be  true,  that  notwithftanding  the  continual  paffage  of  the 
faliva  through  the  artificial  opening,  the  new  channel  has  a 
tendency  to  be  effaced,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
difficulty  of  exercifing  an  invariable  comprefiion  on  parts  fo 
moveable  as  the  cheeks,  is  quite  as  great  an  inconvenience  to 
be  alleged  againft  the  excellence  of  preflure.  Richerand 
maintains  that  this  obfervation  Hands  good,  whether  the 
comprefiion  be  made  with  a roller  and  graduated  comprefs, 


or  with  particular  machines,  conftrtifted  with  fprings,  and 
which  aft  by  their  elaftic  property. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  falivary  fiftulae,  after  re- 
filling a long  while  all  the  efforts  of  furgery,  fometimes  get 
well  of  themfelves.  Richerand  has  witneffed  two  fpontaneous 
cures  in  young  fcrofulous  fubjefts,  a confiderable  time  after 
the  argenti  nitras  had  been  repeatedly  applied  in  vain.  It 
may  happen,  after  a falivary  fiftula  is  apparently  cured,  that 
the  fmall  fear  may  break  out  again.  The  parotid  duft 
fhould,  in  this  cafe,  be  examined  with  a probe  ; for  probably 
the  relapfe  is  owing  to  this  tube  having  become  contrafted. 
In  one  cafe  of  this  fort,  profeffor  Dubois  introduced  a probe 
at  the  orifice  on  the  infide  of  the  cheek,  and  difeovered  a 
foreign'  body  near  the  fiftula.  It  was  a fifh-bone,  he  ex- 
tracted it,  and  a cure  foon  followed. 

The  praftice  of  the  fame  furgeon  furnifhes  us  with  an  in- 
ftance  of  a falivary  fiftula,  caufed  by  ulceration  of  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland,  and  cured  by  perforating  the  inferior 
parietes  of  the  mouth.  The  new  paffage  was  k pt  diluted 
a certain  time  ; the  faliva  took  its  courfe  through  it ; and 
the  fiftula  healed.  Richerand,  Nofographie  Chir.  tom.  iii. 
p.  280 — 282. 

Salivary  Glands , Difeafed.  See  Ranula. 

SALIVAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  kingdom  of  New  Granada. 

SALIVATION,  Salivatio,  in  Medicine,  a promoting 
of  the  flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medicines ; chiefly  by 
mercury. 

Tiie  chief  life  of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belonging  to  the 
glands,  and  the  membrana  adipofa,  and  principally  in  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ; though  it  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
in  epidemic  cafes. 

The  body  is  prepared  for  falivation  by  a copious  and  conti- 
nut  d ule  of  attenuating,  diluting,  foftening  decoftions  ; as  of 
fcabious,  pellitory,  china,  farfaparilla,  faffafras,  and  fanders. 

Salivation  is  either  partial  or  univerfal.  By  the  firft,  only 
the  humours  of  feme  part  of  the  body  are  to  be  difeharged  ; 
as  in  catarrhs,  tooth-ache,  &c.  By  the  fecond,  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  is  to  be  purged. 

The  firft  is  railed  either  by  a flow  continued  chewing  of 
fome  tenacious  matter,  as  maftich,  wax,  or  myrrh ; ef- 
pecially  if  other  (harp  things  be  mixed  with  them,  as  py- 
rethrum,  ginger,  or  pepper  ; or  by  drawing  in  (harp  irri- 
tating vapours,  as  thofe  of  tobacco,  rofemary,  thyme,  mar- 
joram, See. 

The  latter  is  effefted  by  the  aftion  of  fuch  medicines  as 
create  fome  flight  but  conftant  naufea ; as  ftibium  not  quite 
fixed,  nor  yet  quite  emetic  ; a little  common  vitriol,  &c.;  but 
chiefly  by  fuch  as  diffolve  all  the  parts  of  the  mafs  of  blood, 
turn  them  into  lympha,  and  thus  caufe  a ptyalifm  ; fuch  are 
crude  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  a folution  of  quicklilver  in 
aqua-fortis,  white  and  red  precipitate,  turbith  mineral,  Iweet 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Salivation,  Mercurial,  has  been  a very  ufual  method  ot 
cure  ; efpecially  in  the  venereal,  fcrofulous,  and  hypochon- 
driac cafes  : in  effeft,  it  proves  the  fureft  remedy,  yet  dif- 
eovered, for  the  Gallic  lues  ; though  the  difeovery  of  it, 
as  that  of  moft  other  remedies,  was  owing  to  chance.  Jac. 
Carpi,  aphyfician  of  Bologna,  having  read  in  Avicenna,  and 
Mefve,  two  Arab  authors,  that  mercury,  applied  externally, 
was  proper  for  the  lepra,  and  fome  kinds  of  puftules,  par- 
ticularly the  fcabies,  or  itch,  had  a mind  to  try  it  in  pocky 
itch : a falivation  was,  hereupon,  unexpectedly  railed,  and 
the  patient  was  unexpectedly  cured,  not  only  of  his  itch,  but 
of  his  pox.  The  fame  method  he  afterwards  ufed  for  the  pox 
itfelf ; and,  meeting  with  great  fuccefs  therein,  others  were 
induced  to  follow  him  ; and  thus  it  acquired  a very  general 
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and  diftinguilhed  reputation.  But  this  method  has  been  of 
late  lefs  commonly  ufed,  becaufe  the  advantages  of  mercury 
have  been  obtained  by  ufing  it  as  an  alterative,  without  the 
trouble  and  danger  which  attend  this  inode  of  promoting  an 
evacuation  by  it.  However,  venereal  maladies  of  long 
Handing,  and  fuch  as  have  arifen  to  a great  height , or  have 
affeded  the  bones,  require  a full  ptyalifin.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  difeafe  has  been  fubdued  for  a time  by  the  alterative 
method,  but  afterwards  broken  out  afrefh,  and  been  com- 
pletely cured  by  falivation  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome 
cutaneous  foulneffes,  after  refitting  falivation,  have  yielded 
to  an  alterative  courfe. 

There  are  two  manners  of  applying  mercury  to  raife  a 
falivation  ; the  one  external,  or  in  the  way  of  undion,  by 
mixing  it  up  with  fome  unguent,  and  then  rubbing  it  on  the 
joints,  &c.  This  is,  in  general,  belt  done  by  rubbing  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  unguentum  caeruleum  every  night, 
or  every  other  night,  on  the  thighs.  The  falivation  (hould 
be  raifed  gradually,  and  fubfide  as  (lowly  : the  patient 
fiiould  be  prepared  by  a fpare  diet  fora  few  days,  by  bleed- 
ing, and  by  ufing  the  warm  bath  two  or  three  times  before 
the  operation  ; and  during  the  progrefs  of  it,  his  ftrength 
thould  be  fupported  with  plenty  of  light  but  nourifhing  diet. 
A pint  of  gruel,  or  a decodion  of  mallows  and  liquorice  in 
milk  and  water,  almond  emulfion,  and  barley-water,  with 
gum  arabic  diffolved  in  it,  may  be  repeatedly  given  qvery 
two  or  three  hours  ; and  if  he  is  faint,  he  may  take,  occa- 
fionally,  a little  wine  whey,  maced  ale,  or  mulled  wdne.  A 
woman  that  expeds  the  menfes  (hould  defer  the  operation  till 
they  fettle.  The  other  method  is  internal,  where  the  mer- 
cury is  taken  at  the  mouth. 

In  each  cafe,  the  mercury  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  mafs 
of  blood  ; and  mixing  with  the  venereal  poifon,  the  two 
bodies,  thus  locked  together,  are  drawn,  with  the  ferofity, 
into  the  falival  glands,  where  they  are  feparated  and  dil- 
charged  ; as  finding  the  pores  of  thofe  glands  proportioned 
to  their  figures,  and  proper  to  receive  them. 

Dr.  Quincy  will  have  the  internal  to  be  much  the  fafer 
and  better  method.  The  mineral  globules,  he  thinks,  being 
intimately  combined  with  falts,  in  the  preparations  given  in- 
wardly, will,  by  the  irritation  thereof,  be  eafily  and  fully 
thrown  off  by  the  fecretory  organs,  till  the  blood  is  quite  dif- 
charged  of  its  load : whereas,  in  mercurial  fridions,  it  is 
pofiible  fome  of  the  heavy  particles  may  be  left  lodged  in  the 
interftices  of  the  fibres,  or  cells  of  the  bones.  Add  to  this, 
that,  by  computing  the  proportion  of  mercury  in  all  the  dofes 
neceffary  to  promote  a fpitting,  internally,  and  the  weight 
of  the  fame  mineral  ufed  when  it  is  done  by  undion  ; the 
quantity  ufed  in  the  latter  cafe  far  exceeds  that  in  the  former  : 
confequently,  the  ill  effects  apprehended  from  that  dangerous 
medicine  muff  needs  be  more  fenfible  in  the  one  cafe  than  in 
the  other. 

The  external  application,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  allowed 
of,  v/here  either  the  cafe  requires  the  violence  of  fuch  a ma- 
nagement ; or  outward  ulcers  and  tumours  require  a particular 
cure  by  liniments.  Thus  Quincy. 

For  the  belt  method  of  adminiftering  mercury,  and  its 
ufe,  fee  Lues  Venerea. 

But  a learned  French  phyfician,  M.  Chicoyneau,  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier,  has  done  fome  dif- 
credit  to  the  pradice  of  falivating  in  any  manner,  and  that 
in  a little  treatife  ; where  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
falivation  itfelf  contributes  nothing  to  the  cure,  but  is  rather 
prejudicial  to  it  ; that  the  falutary  effeds  of  the  mercury 
are  independent  of  any  evacuation  at  all ; and  that  it  ads 
purely  as  a fpecific.  It  is  without  reafon,  therefore,  he 
urges,  that  venereal  patients  are  put  to  the  torture  of  a fali- 
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vation ; fince  the  full  effed  of  the  medicine  may  be  had 
without  carrying  matters  to  that  extremity.  The  falivation 
is  only  an  accident  to  the  cure  ; which  is  effedually  obtained 
by  a mercurial  unguent  rubbed  on  the  joints  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, and  at  fuch  intervals,  as  not  to  raife  any  falivation. 
He  fupports  the  whole  by  the  experience  of  forty  or  fifty 
cures,  wrought  in  one  year,  by  this  new  method.  The 
fame  method,  it  feems,  has  been  tried  alfo  in  England, 
and  with  fuccefs  ; as  appears  from  a tranfiation  of  Chicoy- 
neau’s  piece,  fince  publifhed,  with  notes,  by  an  Englifh 
phyfician. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  ill  conlequences  have  refulted 
from  the  fudden  Hopping  of  falivations  ; for  the  removal  of 
which  Dr.  Silveffer  recommends  a renewed  falivation  ; either 
by  pills  with  guaiacum,  to  be  taken  morning  and  evening, 
with  one  grain  of  calomel  in  each  dofe,  and  to  be  waffled 
down  with  a draught  of  warm  decodion  of  the  woods,  or, 
in  more  obffinate  cafes,  by  rubbing  a drachm  of  the  ung, 
caer.  fortius  upon  the  legs  and  thighs  twice  a day,  for  three 
days,  which  is  fufficient  to  produce  a gentle  falivation.  See 
a recital  of  the  cafes  to  which  this  method  was  applied,  in 
London  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  art.  24. 

SALIUNCA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Hifpania, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Autrigoni.  Ptolemy. 

SALIX,  in  Botany,  the  willow,  fallow  and  offer  genus, 
has  been  lo  called  from  remote  antiquity.  Etymologifls 
have  derived  the  word  from  falio,  to  arife  or  fpring  up, 
conceiving  it  to  allude  to  the  quicknefs  of  growth  in  thefe 
plants.  Its  Greek  fynonym,  Irsa,  acknowledges  a parallel 
derivation,  “ from  umi,  to  go,  becaufe  it  grows  faff.” 
Hence  we  cannot  but  prefer  fuch  an  explanation  to  that  of 
De  Theis,  who,  though  he  often  looks  with  great  advantage 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  learned  languages,  proves  on  the 
prefent  occafion  lefs  fatisfadory,  in  deducing  Salix  from  the 
Celtic  fal,  near,  and  Its,  water ; however  applicable  fuch  a 
fenfe  may  be  to  the  ordinary  fituation  of  the  willow  tribe. — 
Linn.  Gen.  514.  Schreb.  674.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  653. 
Mart.  Mill.  Ditf.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  352.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  1039.  Purfh  608.  Juff.  408.  Tourn.  t.  364. 
Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  802.  Gsertn.  t.  90. — Clafs  and  order, 
Dioecia  Diandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Ament  ace  a,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Catkin  oblong,  imbricated  on  all 
fides,  compofed  of  fingle-flowered,  oblong,  flat,  bluntiffi, 
fpreading  (cales,  and  accompanied  by  a few  involucral  leaves 
from  the  bud.  Cor.  Petals  none.  Nedary  a fmall  cylin- 
drical, abrupt,  honey-bearing  gland,  at  the  inner  fide  of  the 
flower,  fometimes  double.  Stam.  Filaments  two,  rarely 
more,  ffraight,  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx-fcales ; 
anthers  two-lobed,  with  four  cells. 

Female,  Cal.  Catkin  and  feales  as  in  the  male.  Cor. 
Petals  none.  Nedary  as  in  the  male,  but  often  fmaller. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  often  ffalked,  ovate,  tapering  into  a 
ffyle  various  in  length,  moffly  exceeding  the  calyx-fcale  ; 
ftigmas  two,  notched,  ered.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate-awl- 
(haped,  of  one  cell  and  two  concave,  finally  revolute,  valves, 
each  crowned  with  half  the  ffyle.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate, 
minute,  crowned  with  Ample,  filky,  copious  hairs. 

Obf.  Some  fpecies  have  three,  five,  or  even  more,  ftamens, 
of  unequal  length.  In  a few  the  few  filaments  are  more  or 
lefs  combined,  and  occafionally  even  the  anthers  are  united. 
Very  rarely  one  or  two  male  flowers  have  been  obferved  in 
a female  catkin  ; fee  n.  49.  S.  hermaphroditica  is  the  only 
known  fpecies  with  united  flowers.  Linnaeus  obferves  that 
the  report  of  individual  willows  changing  their  fex,  and 
being  one  year  male,  another  female,  is  a fidion.  We  be- 
lieve the  organs  of  impregnation  are  occafionally  liable  to 
morbid  appearances,  from  infeds  or  fome  other  caufe,  which 
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may  have  given  rife  to  fuch  an  opinion.  If  however  we 
are  right  in  our  conjedtures  relating  to  the  firft  fpecies,  fee 
below,  thefe  organs  are  capable  of  a fomewhat  fimilar  me- 
tamorphofis. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  the  fcales  of  a catkin.  Petals 
none.  Nedtary  a gland,  at  the  bafe  of  the  itamens  within. 
Stamens  one  to  five. 

Female,  Calyx  and  nedtary  like  the  male.  Petals  none. 
Stigmas  two.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves. 
Seeds  downy. 

The  fpecies  of  this  vail,  important,  and  moft  natural 
genus  are  all  woody,  from  one  inch  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
natives  of  temperate  or  very  cold  climates,  and  generally  of 
a wet  foil.  Leaves  deciduous,  italked,  fimple,  and  undivided, 
almoll  always  alternate.  Stipulas  in  pairs  at  the  bafe  of  the 
footllalks,  various  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  lux- 
uriance of  the  branch.  Catkins  from  the  fame,  or  a dif- 
ferent, bud,  green  or  yellowilh.  The  wood,  being  of 
quick  growth,  is  commonly  light,  foft  and  white,  though 
ufeful  for  feveral  purpofes.  The  pliant  twigs  are  molt  valu- 
able in  an  economical  point  of  view  ; elpecially  of  fuch  as,  for 
their  length  and  peculiar  tenacity,  are  termed  ofiers,  and  cul- 
tivated for  all  the  different  forts  of  bafket-work.  The  bark 
of  feveral  fpecies  is  aitringent,  and  ufeful  for  tanning,  as  well 
as  for  medical  purpofes.  All  grow  with  great  facility  from 
cuttings,  and  it  is  a common  opinion  that  they  rarely  pro- 
pagate themfelves  by  feed ; but  we  have  for  many  years 
witneffed  the  contrary.  We  can  alfo  contradict  another 
common  opinion,  taken  up  by  botaniits  who  found  a diffi- 
culty in  difcriminating  the  fpecies,  that  they  frequently  ge- 
nerate mule  varieties.  In  a garden  where,  for  20  years, 
almoft  every  Britifh  Willow,  and  many  foreign  ones,  have 
been  cultivated  together,  under  our  infpedtion,  and  where 
abundance  of  feedling  plants  have  come  up  every  feafon  ; 
though  many  of  thefe  have  been  purpofely  preferved  for  exa- 
mination, no  mule  plant,  nor  even  any  variety,  has  occurred. 
The  greateft  difference  of  afpedl  indeed,  and  the  ftrangeft 
diversities  of  fhape  and  fize,  in  the  foliage  and  ftipulas,  are 
feen,  according  to  the  treatment  of  each  individual,  with 
refpedt  to  pruning,  watering,  ftarving,  felling,  and  allowing 
young  fhoots  to  grow  from  an  old  root. 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fpecies  of  this 
intricate  genus,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  them  continually, 
but  more  efpecially  at  three  different  periods  ; in  flower  ; 
in  early  leaf,  when  their  capfules  are  ripening,  and  their 
ftipulas  in  perfection ; and  laftly,  when  their  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  fize  and  confiftency. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Lappon'tca , was  the  firft  botanift 
who  bellowed  much  attention  on  the  various  fpecies  of  Salix. 
That  work  is  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  more  efpe- 
cially of  the  alpine  ones ; to  which  alfo  Lightfoot,  in  his 
Flora  Scotica,  paid  confiderable  regard.  But  the  latter  la- 
boured at  the  fubjedt  with  hefitation  and  miftruft,  from  an 
opinion  of  the  fpecies  being  confounded  by  crofs  impregna- 
tion. This  author,  and  his  contemporary  Hudfon,  have 
therefore  enumerated  hardly  a fourth  part  of  the  native 
Willows  of  our  ifland.  The  fubjedt  was  firft  taken  up, 
with  vigour  and  effedt,  by  the  late  James  Crowe,  efq. 
F.L.S.,  of  Lakenham  near  Norwich,  a moft  excellent 
Britifh  botanift,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his  agricultural  pur- 
fuits,  foon  difcovered  that  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  thefe 
plants  for  economical  purpofes,  were  often  baffled  in  their 
intentions,  for  want  of  knowing  one  from  another,  and  that 
botanifts  were  little  lefs  in  the  dark.  Profeflor  Hoffmann, 
of  Gottingen,  had  indeed  illuftrated  and  delineated  fome  in 
a manner  that  left  hardly  any  thing  to  be  wifhed ; but  his 
admirable  work  was  extended  fo  far  only  as  to  ferve  as  a 


model  of  inquiry,  not  as  a complete  inftrudtor.  Mr.  Crowe, 
therefore,  after  colledting  into  his  garden,  a fpot  moft  fa- 
vourably fituated  for  the  purpofe,  every  wiid  as  well  as  cul- 
tivated Willow  that  he  could  pcflibly  obtain,  laboured, 
with  the  writer  of  this,  for  many  fucceflive  years,  in  ftudy- 
ing  their  appearances  and  difcriminative  charadters.  Hence 
the  Britifh  fpecies  have  been  much  more  fully  explained  in 
the  Flora  Britannica  and  Englifh  Botany  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  the  kind,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Some, 
neverthelefs,  ftill  remain  for  further  inquiry,  and  the  fubjedt 
is  at  this  time  purfuing  by  Mr.  George  Anderfon,  F.L.S., 
who  has  added  feveral  new  fpecies  to  the  Britifh  lift,  and  lias 
efpecially  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  American  kinds, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Purfh’s  Flora  of  North  America. 
Thefe  laft  have  remained  almoft  entirely  undetermined,  till 
ten  of  them  were  defined  and  defcribed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  in  a paper  publifhed  by  Willdenow  at  Berlin, 
and  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals  of 
Botany,  v.  2.  62. 

The  number  of  fpecies  of  Salix,  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
the  Sp.  Plant,  of  Linnaeus,  amounts  to  no  more  than  31, 
and  in  the  14th  edition  of  his  Syjl.  Veg.  to  33  ; while  in  the 
FI.  Brit.  45  are  defcribed,  and  that  number  is  augmented 
to  56  in  the  j Englifh  Botany.  The  Flora  of  Purfh  contains 
37  North  American  fpecies,  many  of  which,  however,  are 
common  to  that  country  and  our  own.  Willdenow  in  his 
Sp.  PI.  has  finally  reckoned  up  in  all  1 16  fpecies  of  Salix , 
with  a hint  at  the  end  that  many  more  remain  undetermined 
in  the  cold  parts  of  the  globe.  This  laft  remark  is  autho- 
rized by  feveral  figures  of  this  genus,  in  the  Flora  Danica 
and  other  works,  which,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  judged 
therefrom,  appear  not  referrible  to  any  known  fpecies. 

No  very  fatisfadtory  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious fpecies  has,  as  yet,  been  fuggefted.  Linnaeus  diftri- 
buted  them  by  the  leaves  being  fmooth  or  otherwife,  fer- 
rated  or  entire  ; and  this  method  is  followed  by  Willdenow, 
as  well  as  in  the  FI.  Brit.  ; not  without  a fuggeftion  in  the 
latter  work,  that  more  natural  affemblages  of  fpecies  might 
probably  be  founded  on  the  germen  being  feffile  or  (talked, 
the  comparative  length  of  the  Ityle,  and  the  divifions  of  the 
ftigma.  Mr.  Anderfon  has  introduced  a new  principle,  de- 
rived from  the  leaves  being  either  revolute,  or  folded  flat,  in 
the  buds ; and  by  this  we  (hould  gladly  have  profited,  had 
our  information  refpedting  the  whole  genus  been  fufficient. 
This  not  being  the  cafe,  we  muft  ftill  follow  the  original  ar- 
rangement ; and  that  we  may  not  perplex,  what  we  cannot 
at  prefent  much  improve,  we  (hall,  for  the  convenience  of 
our  readers,  take  Willdenow  as  our  general  guide  for  the 
diftribution  of  the  fpecies,  as  well  as  for  the  fubdivifions  of 
the  genus.  In  a very  few  inftances  only,  it  is  neceffary  to 
fwerve  from  his  order,  where,  for  want  of  being  acquainted 
with  fome  particular  fpecies,  he  has  placed  them  at  too 
great  a diftance  from  their  natural  allies. 

Sedt.  1.  Adult  leaves  fmooth,  ferrated. 

x.  S.  hermaphroditica.  United-flowered  Willow.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1442.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  t.  304.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2. 
345 Leaves  finely  and  obtufely  ferrated,  fmooth.  Sta- 

mens two,  in  the  fame  flower  with  the  pittil. — Native  of 
Sweden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upfal,  but  very  rare. 
Linn.  The  Linnaean  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  all 
we  have  ever  feen,  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  well- 
known  pentandra  hereafter  defcribed,  but  Linnaeus  fays  the 
trees  are  really  diftindt.  We  perceive  a clear  difference  in 
the  Jlamens , which  are  certainly  but  two,  and  always  ac- 
companying the  piflil.  Mention  is  made  in  the  FI.  Suec. 
that  in  the  year  1754,  all  the  Jlamens  were  abortive,  their 
rudiments  being  feffile  on  each  fide  of  the  neftary,  as  if  there 
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had  been  three  glands  of  that  defcription.  The  germen  is 
lanceolate  and  lmooth,  nearly  feflile.  Stigmas  recurved,  in 
two  obtufe  fegments.  In  both  editions  of  the  Sp.  Plant. 
Linnaeus  remarks  that  this  plant  “ agrees  with  5.  pentandra 
in  having  fmooth  leaves,  with  obtufe  glc.dular  ferratures, 
convolute,  yellowifh,  moftly  fix  from  each  bud  ; as  well  as 
villous  catkins  ; and  in  being  of  the  fame  fize  and  habit.  It 
differs,  however,  from  that  in  having  pale  reddifh,  not 
purplifh,  branches;  the  veins  on  the  upper  furface  of  the 
leaves  funk,  not  elevated  ; and  prominent  glands  at  the  bafe 
of  the  footjlalks.  It  flowers  earlier,  and  bears  more  abun- 
dant galls,  than  S.  triandra .”  We  do  not  find  the  colour 
of  the  branches,  nor  the  appearance  of  the  veins,  to  be  trulled, 
for  Ehrhart’s  fpecimens  of  indubitable  pentandra,  gathered 
at  Upfal,  accord  precifely  in  thofe  refpedls  with  the  her- 
maphroditica.  The  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  footjlalks  are 
likewife  evident  in  both,  as  well  as  in  our  Engliih  fpecimens 
of  pentandra , though  lefs  univerfal  or  confpicuous  in  the 
latter,  they  being,  in  fa£l,  variable  in  all.  We  are  there- 
fore much  difpofed  to  believe,  that  this  famous  S.  hermaphro- 
ditica , which  no  botanift  but  Linnaeus  has  obferved,  is  really 
a variety  of  that  dioecious  Upfal  one  with  five  or  more  Jla- 
mens,  which  Ehrhart  has  given,  in  his  colledlions  of  dried 
fpecimens,  for  pentandra,  and  which,  after  all,  may  be  the 
fame  with  the  Linnaean  one,  and  with  our  Britilh  tree  that 
bears  the  fame  name,  varying  in  the  colour  of  its  twigs  ; for 
on  the  moll  accurate  ferutiny,  we  can  find  no  other  dif- 
ference, though  we  can  trace,  in  the  fpecimens  of  Linnaeus, 
circumftaaces  which  led  him  to  indicate  the  diffindlions 
above.  The  fubjedl  under  confideration  has  excited  fo 
much  curiofity  among  botanilts,  that  it  is  hoped  this  long 
difeufiion  will  not  be  thought  fuperfluous,  as  it  may  nearly 
fettle  the  queftion.  See  the  next  fpecies. 

2.  S.  Hoppeana.  Androgynous  Willow.  Willd.  n.  2. — 
**  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  ferrated ; glau- 
cous beneath.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  triandrous, 
polygamous.  Germens  (talked,  oblong-lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stigmas  feflile.” — Found  near  Saltfburg  in  Bavaria,  by 
Mr.  Hoppe,  who  fent  it  to  Willdenow.  Leaves  dark 
green  above.  Stipulas  half-heart-(haped,  glaucous  beneath, 
ferrated  at  the  outer  margin.  Catkins  female  in  their  upper 
part,  male  below ; fometimes  perfectly  dioecious.  Scales 
oblong,  obtufe,  hairy.  Stamens  three,  rather  longer  than 
the  feales.  Germen  on  a long  (talk.  Stigmas  two,  emar- 
ginate,  fpreading.  Willd.  The  above  account  confirms 
the  poflibility  of  fuch  a change  as  we  have  imagined  in  the 
flowers  of  the  firff  fpecies. 

3.  S .triandra.  Long-leaved  Triandrous  Willow.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1442.  Willd.  n.  3.  FI.  Brit.  n.  7.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1435.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  6.  1 18.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  6. 
t.  72.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  j.  45.  t.  9,  10,  and  23.  f.  2.  (S. 
folio  amygdalino  utrinque  aurito,  corticem  abjiciens ; Raii 
Syn.  448. ) — Leaves  linear-oblong,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; ra- 
ther unequally  (loping  at  the  bafe.  Catkins  accompanying 
the  leaves,  triandrous.  Germen  ltalked,  ovate,  compreffed, 
fmooth.  Stigmas  nearly  feflile, — Native  of  moift  woods 
and  hedges,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April 
or  May,  and  frequently  again  in  Augurt.  It  grows  to  a 
large  tree , the  bark  fealing  off  annually,  like  that  of  a plane- 
tree  5 but  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  others.  In  general  this 
fpecies  is  cultivated  as  an  Ofier,  being  cut  down  every  year, 
its  tough,  pliable,  and  durable  rods  being  extremely  va- 
luable. The  bafleet-makers  diltinguifh  feveral  varieties,  dif- 
fering in  the  darker  hue,  and  ftraightnefs,  of  their  leaves, 
as  well  as  in  fecundity  of  growth.  Some  of  them  might 
prove,  on  dofe  examination,  diftinft  fpecies,  perhaps  not 
all  natives  of  Britain,  for  the  cultivators  are  accultomed  to 


import  new  Ofiers  frequently.  The  catkins  are  cylindrical, 
with  hairy  buff-coloured  feales,  and  yellow  Jlamens.  Nec- 
tary very  obtufe.  Leaves  of  a fine  green,  rather  glaucous 
beneath  ; their  length  from  two  to  four  inches.  Footjlalks 
abrupt  at  the  bafe,  not  decurrent. 

4.  S . lanceolata.  Sharp-leaved  Triandrous  Willow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1436. — Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  toward  each 
end,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Footftalks  decurrent.  Catkins 
accompanying  the  leaves,  triandrous.  Germen  (talked, 
oblong,  conltridted,  fmooth. — Native  of  Suffex,  and  per- 
haps other  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Woollgar  of  Lewes  in- 
forms us  it  is  cultivated  there,  and  well  known  by  the  baf- 
ket-makers,  who  do  not  efteem  it  fo  much  as  the  la(t,  the 
rods  when  peeled  being  apt  to  fplit  in  working ; but  they 
are  very  good  for  brown  hampers,  crates,  & c.  When  not 
cut  as  an  Ofier,  this  fpecies  forms  a fmall  tree,  caliing  its 
bark  like  triandra,  and  flowering  in  April  or  May.  The 
leaves  are  much  longer  than  the  foregoing,  more  pointed  and 
tapering,  as  well  as  the  Jlipulas  ; but  the  moft  linking  dif- 
tindlion  is  feen  in  the  footfalls  running  down  the  branch  in 
a point.  There  are  frequently  two  minute  notches,  or 
auricles,  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf. 

5.  S.  undulata.  Wavy  Triandrous  Willow.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  6.  101.  Arb.  108. — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, pointed,  obtufe  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  wavy,  and  fer- 
rated. Footllalks  decurrent.  Catkins  accompanying'  the 
leaves,  triandrous.  Germen  (talked,  elliptic-oblong.  Style 
elongated. — Found  about  rivers  in  Hanover,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  differing 
from  the  lad  in  being  rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  from  triandra 
in  their  decurrent  footfalls.  The  germen  is  (horter  and 
more  elliptical  than  in  either.  Ehrhart,  like  Willdenow, 
deferibes  that  part  as  pubefeent ; but  we  can  difeern  no  fuch 
character  in  his  own  fpecimens,  though  the  feales  are  clothed 
with  long  hairs.  We  know  nothing  of  the  qualities  or  ufes 
of  this  fpecies. 

6.  S . Villarfana.  Dauphiny  Triandrous  Willow.  Willd. 

n.  5.  (S.  triandra;  Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  762.) — “Leaves 

elliptical,  roundifti  at  the  bafe,  ferrated,  pointed  ; glaucous- 
white  beneath.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  trian- 
drous. Germen  (talked,  ovate,  fmooth.  Stigmas  feflile.” 
— Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Dauphiny,  flowering  in 
March  or  April.  A fhrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high ; the  bark 
of  its  trunk  greyifh,  that  of  the  branches  mixed  with  black  ; 
the  young  (hoots  of  a violet  black.  Leaves  an  inch  or 
inch  and  half  long,  rigid ; dark  green  and  fhining  above ; 
fnow-white  beneath ; their  bafe  rounded  and  equal ; the 
margin  (harply  ferrated.  Stipulas  large,  half-heart-fhaped, 
obtufe,  toothed.  Catkins  long,  yellow.  Villars.  Willd . 

7.  S.  amygdalina.  Almond-leaved  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1443.  Willd.  n.  6.  FI.  Brit.  n.  8.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1936. 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  1 19.  (S.  folio  auriculato  fplendente, 
flexilis  ; Raii  Syn.  448.  Cant.  144.) — Leaves  ovate,  unequal 
at  the  bafe,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
leaves,  triandrous.  Germen  (talked,  ovate,  compreffed, 
fmooth.  Stigmas  nearly  feflile.  Young  branches  furrowed. 
— Native  of  marfhes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  Sweden 
and  various  parts  of  Britain,  flowering  in  April  or  May. 
Mr.  Curtis  confounds  this  with  triandra,  from  which  the 
(trongly  furrowed  foots,  and  the  broad  rounded  bafe  of  the 
leaves,  not  to  mention  the  broader  jlipulas,  which  are  variable, 
at  once  diftinguifh  it.  As  an  ofier  it  is  more  valued  in  SuL 
fex,  than  in  Norfolk.  When  allowed  to  grow,  it  forms  a 
fmall  tree,  calling  its  bark,  and  often  producing  a fummer 
crop  of  blofoms.  Scales  of  the  catkins  obovate,  hairy. 

8.  S.  Humboldtiana.  Peruvian  Longrleaved  Willow, 
Willd.  n.  8. — Leaves  linear,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  fmooth, 
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Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves.  Stamens  about  fix.  Ger- 
men  ftalked,  roundilh-ovate,  fmooth.  Stigmas  feffile. — Ob- 
ferved  by  the  diftinguiffied  travellers  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland,  growing  wild  in  Peru,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  South  America.  Our  fpecimens  were  gathered  by  Com- 
merfon  at  Rio  della  Plata.  The  branches  are  round,  of  a 
Alining  brown  ; filky  when  young.  Leaves  three  or  four 
inches,  or  more,  in  length,  two  lines  in  breadth,  fmooth 
and  green  on  both  fides,  except  the  rib,  which  in  a young 
llate  is  hairy,  like  the  footjlalhs.  Stipulas  fmall  or  obfolete, 
roundiffi.  The  catkins  appear  to  come  out  with  the  foliage, 
Handing  at  the  ends  of  the  young  (hoots,  and  are  long,  cy- 
lindrical, their  feales  and  common  Jlallts  clothed  with  white 
woolly  hairs.  Stamens  ulually,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  about 
five  or  fix,  yellow.  Female  catkins  longer  than  the  male, 
the  numerous,  fmooth,  altnoft  globofe,  germens  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  long  bunches  of  fome  kind  of  berries. 
Stigmas  feffile,  Ihort  and  thick,  notched. 

9.  S.  tetrafperma.  Four-feeded  Willow.  Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  1.  66.  t.  97.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  6. — Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  fmooth  ; glau- 
cous beneath.  Catkins  following  the  leaves.  Stamens  about 
fix,  deflexed.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  fmooth.  Style  elon- 
gated.— Native  of  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  moift  places, 
far  among  the  mountains  of  Hindooltan,  flowering  in  the 
cold  feafon,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  obferves  that 
it  is  the  only  willow  he  has  found  in  India.  The  trunk  is 
ereft,  but  ihort,  as  thick  as  a man’s  body,  bearing  a very 
large  branching  head,  with  twiggy  branches.  Leaves  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  of  a broad  lanceolate  figure,  on 
Ihort  ftalks.  Catkins  from  Ihort  lateral  branches  ; the  males 
about  three  inches  in  length,  the  females  half  as  long. 
Scales  fpreading.  Stamens  from  fix  to  eight,  deflexed.  Ger- 
men on  a very  long  ftalk.  Style  nearly  as  long  a8  the  germen. 
Stigmas  undivided.  Capfule  ovate,  containing  but  four 
feeds. 

10.  S.  Ehrhartiana.  Hexandrous  German  Willow.  (S. 
hexandra  ; Ehrh.  Arb.  140.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
finely  ferrated,  fmooth,  green  on  both  fides.  Catkins  ac- 
companying the  leaves.  Stamens  about  fix,  ereef. — Native 
of  Hanover.  Ehrhart.  This  appears  to  us  a very  diftindt 
fpecies,  though  not  taken  up  by  Willdenow.  The  fcotjlalks 
are  decurrent,  or  rather  fupported  by  a projection  of  the 
branch,  as  in  lanceolata,  n.  4 ; but  they  are  more  tapering 
at  the  bafe  than  even  in  that  fpecies,  and  their  under  fide  is 
green,  not  at  all  glaucous.  Footjlalks  glandular  at  the 
upper  part.  Stipulas  fcarcely  any'  in  our  l'pecimen.  Male 
catkins,  which  are  all  we  have  feen,  hardly  above  an  inch 
long,  on  downy  ftalks,  at  the  ends  of  young  lateral 
branches  ; their  common  ftalks  alfo  downy,  but  the  ovate 
feales  appear  to  be  fmooth,  except  perhaps  at  the  bafe. 
Stamens  long,  yellow,  about  fix  ; poffibly  more  or  lefs  oc- 
cafionally. — The  narrow  lhape  of  the  leaves  abundantly  dif- 
tinguifhes  this  fpecies  from  all  other  European  ones  that 
have  more  than  two  or  three  jlamens,  nor  does  their  habit  or 
appearance  refemble  the  foliage  of  any  other  known  to  us. 

XI.  S.  nigra.  Dark'  American  Willow.  Willd.  n.  10. 
Purffi  n.  26.  Muhlenb.  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot. 
v.  2.  65.  t.  5.  f.  5.  (S.  caroliniana  ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer. 
v.  2.  226.1 — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  ferrated,  green 
on  both  fides,  fmooth,  with  a downy  rib  and  footftalk. 
Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  villous.  Stamens  about 
five,  bearded  at  the  bafe.  Germen  ftalked,  ovato-lanceo- 
late, fmooth.  Stigmas  divided,  the  length  of  the  ttyle.  — On 
the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Virginia,  flowering 
in  May.  A tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  a blackifti 
lark.  Branches  pale  yellow,  fmooth,  very  brittle  at  the 
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bafe  ; downy  when  young.  Leaves,  in  our  fpecimens  from 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  by  no  means  of  a narrow  lanceolate  figure, 
nor  acute  at  the  bafe,  but  rather  ovate  in  that  part  ; their 
ferratures  fmall,  blunt  and  lhallow.  Footjlalks  of  moderate 
length,  thickly  clothed,  like  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  on  the 
upper  fide  more  efpecially',  with  white  cottony  down.  Sti- 
pulas rounded,  toothed,  fmooth.  Catkins  various  in  fize, 
on  downy  ftalks  ; their  feales  very  woolly'.  Stamens  from 
three  to  fix,  ereft,  yellow.  Germen  flender,  quite  fmooLh, 
as  well  as  its  ftalk.  Style  ffiort.  Stigmas  divided,  not,  as 
Muhlenberg  fays,  the  Jlyle,  either  in  this  or  any  of  his 
fpecies ; this  excellent  obferver  having  accidentally  ufed  one 
term  for  the  other  throughout. 

12.  S . pentandr a.  Sweet,  or  Bay-leaved,  Willow.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1442.  Willd.  n.  11.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1805.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  120.  Ehrh.  Arb.  48. 
PI.  Off.  309.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafe.  3.  15.  (S.  folio  laureo, 
feu  lato  glabro  odorato  ; Raii  Syn.  449.) — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  glandular,  fmooth. 
Footftalks  glandular  at  the  top.  Catkins  following  the 
leaves.  Stamens  five  or  more,  hairy.  Germen  ovate,  fmooth, 
nearly  feffile. — Native  of  ftony  banks  of  rivers,  and  moun- 
tainous bogs,  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; frequent  in  the 
north  of  England  and  fouth  of  Scotland,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  formed.  It  is  often  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  being  a rather  fmall  tree,  beautiful  in 
its  broad  ffiining  foliage,  and  grateful  for  its  balfamic  feent. 
The  yellow  male  catkins  alfo  are  fragrant,  and  very  hand- 
fome,  with  their  long  tufted  yellow  Jlamens,  from  five  to 
nine  in  each  flower.  Stipulas  fmall  or  none.  Footjlalks  with 
many  glands  about  their  upper  part.  There  is  alfo  a gland 
at  each  notch  of  the  leaves,  exuding  a yellow  balfam,  which 
marks  the  whole  outline  of  each  leaf,  when  placed  between 
papers,  and  fmells  like  the  fweet  bay-tree.  The  feales  of 
the  catkins  are  hairy,  like  the  Jlamens ; but  the  germen  is 
quite  fmooth.  Stigmas  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 

Jlyle.  The  reader  will  find  remarks  relative  to  Ehrhart’s 
fynonym,  under  the  firft  fpecies. 

13.  S . tinBoria.  Dyers’ Willow.  ( S.  pentandra  ,S  ; Linn. 
FI.  Suec.  346  ; exclufive  probably  of  the  reference  to  Van 
Royen.j — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  crenate,  glan- 
dular, fmooth.  Footftalks  naked.  Catkins  following  the 
leaves.  Stamens  five  ? Germen  ftalked,  ovato-lanceolate, 
fmooth. — -Native  of  Sweden.  Our  learned  friend  Dr.  Adam 
Afzelius  firft  pointed  out  this  to  us,  as  a diftinft  fpecies 
from  the  lalt,  though  not  noticed,  even  as  a variety,  except 
in  FI.  Suec.  We  have  only  feen  the  female  plant,  in  the 
Linnsean  herbarium.  The  leaves  are  not  half  the  fize  of  the 
foregoing,  and  much  lefs  ovate.  They  are  ufed  in  Scania 
for  dyeing  yellow  ; where  alfo  the  young  twigs  ferve  t© 
bind  thatch.  The  footjlalks  have  no  glands.  The  long  ftalks 
of  the  more  flender  and  elongated  germens  alfo  afford  a clear 
fpecific  diftindtion.  We  prefume  the  number  of  Jlamens  to 
be  as  Linnaeus  defined  them  in  the  original  fpecies. 

14.  S;  nigricans.  Dark  Broad-leaved  Willow.  Sm.  Tr. 

of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  120.  FI.  Brit.  n.  11.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1213.  Willd.  n.  12.  (S.  phylicifolia  /3 ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1442.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  291.  t.  8.  f.  c. ) — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath.  Cat- 
kins before  the  leaves.  Germen  ftalked,  lanceolate,  downy. 
—Native  of  fens,  thickets,  and  ofier-grounds  in  England,  as 
well  as  Lapland,  flowering  with  us  in  April,  before  the 
leaves  come  out.  This  is  rather  a large Jhrub  than  a tree, 
having  many  irregular,  brittle,  dark-coloured  branches , of 
no  economical  ufe  ; the  young  ones  downy.  Leaves  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  crenate  throughout ; dark  green 
and  fmooth  above,  turning  black  in  drying ; veiny,  lome- 
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times  a little  downy  when  young,  at  the  back.  Stipulas 
large,  obliquely  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth,  veiny.  Cat- 
kins hardly  above  an  inch  long,  thick.  Scales  obovate,  nar- 
row, hairy,  brown  in  their  upper  part.  Stamens  two,  fwell- 
ing  upwards,  with  fmall  yellow  anthers , each  of  two  dif- 
tinft  lobes.  Capfules , feen  by  us  on  the  Linnaean  fpecimen 
only,  lanceolate,  brown,  downy,  each  on  a fhort  partial 
Italk. 

15.  S.  phylicifolia.  Tea-leaved  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1442  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  291.  t.  8.  f.  d.  Willd.  n.  11. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  14.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1958.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  6.  123.  (S.  radicans  ; FI.  Brit.  n.  20.  Willd.  n.  43.) — 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  wavy  ferratures,  fmooth ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  fomewhat  lunate,  glandular  on 
the  infide.  Germen  {talked,  lilky.  Style  longer  than  the 
ftigmas. — Native  of  Lapland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  firft  gathered  it  in  Breadalbane.  This  is 
a low  trailing  tree , or  rather  bujh,  whofe  long  branches  take 
root  as  they  extend  on  all  lides.  The  young  twigs  are 
fmooth  ; purplifh  or  brown.  Leaves  not  much  fpreading, 
on  fhort  falks,  two  or  three  inches  long,  fmooth,  harfh, 
bitter,  varioufly  crenate  or  ferrated,  the  ferratures  remark- 
ably undulated,  and  their  interitices  reflexed ; upper  fide 
dark  and  fhining.  Stipulas  fmall.  Catkins  appearing  with 
the  leaves,  but  from  feparate  buds,  ftalked,  cylindrical,  lax. 
Scales  linear,  filky  at  the  back.  Germen  on  a longifli  ftalk, 
ovato-lanceolate,  filky.  Style  fmooth.  Stigmas  fmall,  emar- 
ginate.  We  fee  no  reafon  to  think  the  S.  appendiculata  of 
Villars,  cited  by  Willdenow,  belongs  to  this.  Villars  in- 
deed refers  with  doubt  to  the  Linnaean  philicifo/ia,  but  de- 
fcribes  his  own  plant  as  having  grey  powdery  branches , and 
downy  leaves;  charadfers  quite  foreign  to  the  fpecies  under 
confideration  ; except  that  very  flight  clofe-prefled  pubef- 
cence,  common  to  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  in  almoft 
every  willow  when  young,  and  which  proves  an  obftacle 
fometimes  to  their  clear  fpecific  definition. 

16.  S.  Wulfeniana.  Wulfenian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  14. 
(S.  phylicaefolia  ; Wulfen  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  139.  Holt. 
Syn.  526;  excluding  the  references  to  Linnaeus.) — Leaves 
obovate,  bluntilh,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath.  Cat- 
kins denfe,  with  fringed  fcales.  Germen  ftalked,  awl-fhaped, 
nearly  fmooth.  Style  longer  than  the  ftigmas. — Found  by 
Wulfen,  in  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  flower- 
ing early  in  May  ; fometimes  in  July.  We  have  been  favour- 
ed with  authentic  fpecimens  from  profeflor  von  Jacquin,  jun. 
which  prove  very  diftinft  from  the  real  phylicifolia.  The 
Jhrub  is  at  firft  diffufe,  but  in  time  rifes  to  the  height  of  a 
man.  Leaves  hardly  above  an  inch  long,  generally  of  a 
broad,  roundilh,  and  obtufe  form  ; fometimes  elliptic-ob- 
long, and  more  acute  ; their  ferratures  {hallow  and  blunt. 
Footjlalks  of  a moderate  proportion,  fmooth  and  naked. 
Stipulas  none  in  an  early  ftate,  but  Wulfen  fays  they  appear 
afterwards,  of  an  ovate,  acute,  or  roundifh  fhape.  Catkins 
accompanying  the  leaves,  cylindrical,  thick,  obtufe,  about 
an  inch  long,  on  Ihort  downy  ftalks.  Scales  fhortifh,  obo- 
vate, fmooth  at  the  back.  Stamens  two,  hairy  below. 
Germen  on  a Ihort  ftalk,  {lightly  downy  in  an  early 
ftate. 

17.  S-  Jdefiaca.  Silefian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  15. — “Leaves 
elliptical,  acute  at  each  end,  fmooth,  ferrated,  green  on 
both  fides ; midrib,  footftalks,  as  well  as  young  foliage, 
downy.  Catkins  before  the  leaves.  Germen  ovato-lanceo- 
late, long-ftalked,  fmooth.” — Native  of  the  hills  of  Silefia. 
Branches  dark  brown.  Leaves  two  inches,  or  more,  in 
length,  entire  at  the  bafe ; their  rib  molt  downy  beneath  ; 
the  young  ones  white  at  the  back.  Stipulas  large,  half-heart  - 
fhaped,  ferrated.  Female  catkins  two  inches  long.  Scales 


obtufe,  fringed.  Germen  on  a very  long,  moftly  hairy,  ftalk. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  divided.  Willdenow. 

18.  S.  Pontederana.  Pontederian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  16. 
(S.  Pontederas ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  766.  t.  50.  f.  8.  Bel- 
lardi  Append,  ad  FI.  Pedem.  45.  S.  pumila  alpina  nigri- 
cans, folio  oleagino  ferrato ; Ponted.  Compend.  148.)— 
“ Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; obtufe  at  the 
bafe  ; glaucous  beneath ; midrib,  footftalks,  as  well  as 
young  foliage,  hairy.  Germen  oblong,  downy.” — Gathered 
by  Villars,  in  the  moft  elevated  woods  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treufe,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Dauphiny  ; by  Dr.  Bel- 
lardi  near  the  lake  on  mount  Cenis  ; and  by  Pontedera,  if 
his  fynonym  be  rightly  applied,  (of  which  we  feel  no  very 
confident  aflurance,  Villars  being  feldom  happy  in  that  de- 
partment,) in  a moft  romantic  part  of  the  north  fide  of 
mount  Baldus,  on  the  confines  of  perpetual  fnow.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen.  Villars  compares  the  plant  to  his 
daphnoides,  our  cinerea,  far  remote  from  the  tribe  we  are  de- 
fcribing.  He  fays  it  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  refembles 
a little  laurel.  Leaves  broad,  hard  and  firm,  a little  downy 
beneath,  not  at  all  vifcid  ; their  teeth  reftangular  and  diltant. 
Female  catkins  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  Willdenow, 
who  had  a dried  fpecimen,  defcribes  the  young  leaves  downy 
and  white.  Stipulas  fmall,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  ferrated. 
Catkins  coming  before  the  leaves,  with  lanceolate  hairy 

fcales.  Germen  nearly  feflile.  Style  fhort,  divided.  Stigmas 
cloven. 

19.  S.  bicolor.  Shining  Dark-green  Willow.  Ehrh. 

Arb.  1 1 8.  Willd.  n.  76.  FI.  Brit.  n.  12.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1806.  (S.  laurina  ; Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  122. 

Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  10.) — Leaves  elliptical,  acute, 
waved,  and  flightly  ferrated,  nearly  fmooth ; glaucous  be- 
neath. Footftalks  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Catkins  before  the 
leaves.  Germen  ftalked,  lanceolate,  filky. — Not  unfre- 
quent in  woods  in  Norfolk.  Ehrhart  gathered  his  plant 
in  Friefland.  The  ferns,  when  young,  are  eredt,  and  wand- 
like, of  a dark  mahogany  colour,  lcarcely  downy,  of  but 
little  pliability  or  tenacity,  each  in  a few  years  becoming  a 
fmall  tree.  Leaves  nearly  upright,  efpecially  on  young 
plants,  three  or  four  inches  long,  flightly  filky  beneath 
when  young  only  ; their  upper  furface  of  a dark  fhining 
green.  Footfalls  thick,  remarkably  broad,  or  triangular, 
at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  fmall,  half-heart-fhaped,  ferrated. 
Catkins  an  inch  long,  the  female  ones  foon  becoming  twice 
that  length.  Scales  obovate,  clothed  with  long  white  filky 
hairs.  Stamens  yellow.  Stalk  of  the  germen  full  half  the 
length  of  the  fcale.  Style  fmooth,  about  equal  to  the 
figmas,  which  are  notched,  but  not  divided. — The  moft 
careful  comparifon  has  fatisfied  11s  of  the  identity  of  Ehr- 
hart’s  plant  and  our’s,  notwithftanding  the  different  opi- 
nion of  Willdenow,  who  had  not  then  feen  the  latter ; 
neither  had  the  editors  of  the  Hort.  Kew.  who  copy 
Willdenow,  feen  that  of  Ehrhart.  Poflibly  this  fpecies 
might  be  better  placed  among  the  Sallow  tribe,  where 
Willdenow  has  introduced  it,  as  bicolor  ; and  yet  the  pubef- 
cence  of  its  leaves  is  more  flight  than  in  feveral  of  the  pre- 
fent  fedtion. 

20.  S.  tenuifolia.  Thin-leaved  Willow.  Sm.  in  Linn. 
FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  292.  t.  8.  f.  e.  FI.  Brit.  n.  18.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2186.  Willd.  n.  18. — Leaves  elliptical,  acute, 
ferrated,  fmoothifli ; glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  fmall  or 
none.  Catkins  hairy.  Capfules  feflile,  very  fmooth.  Na- 
tive of  Lapland  and  Scotland  ; as  well  as  of  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  at  Kirkby  Lonfdale,  Weft- 
moreland,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Stem  bufhy,  rifing 
in  a garden  to  a fmall  tree.  Young  branches  very  flightly 
downy.  Leaves  rather  pointed,  from  one  and  a half  to  three 

inches 
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inches  long,  and  one  broad,  with  fhallow  ferratures ; be- 
fprinkled  when  young  with  fine  clofe-preffed  hairs  ; bright 
green  above ; glaucous  and  whitilh  beneath,  reticulated 
with  veins ; their  fubftance  thin  and  pliant,  at  leaft  at  the 
flowering  feafon  ; the  rib  fometimes  hairy.  Stipulas  fmall, 
fomewhat  falcate,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; often  wanting  ; largelt 
in  the  cultivated  plant.  Male  catkins  yellowilh,  about  an 
inch  long,  with  very  hairy,  elliptic-oblong  fcales.  Stamens 
two,  fmooth.  Female  catkins  finally  one  and  a half  inch 
long.  Capfules  feffile,  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Style  lon- 
ger than  the  figmas,  which  are  notched,  and  rather  thick. 
A more  downy  variety,  as  we  prefume  it,  is  found  with 
the  above  at  Kirkby  Lonfdale. 

21.  S.  Amaniana.  Amanian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  19. 
(S.  myrfinites  ; HofFm.  Sal.  v.  1.  71.  t.  17,  18,  19,  and 

24.  f.  2.) — “ Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  acute,  ferrated, 
fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath.  Footftalks  elongated,  downy. 
Stipulas  ovate,  toothed,  permanent.  Catkins  before  the 
leaves.  Germen  lanceolate,  fmooth.” — Native  of  the  Saltf- 
burg  and  Carinthian  alps. — A tree  with  brown  branches , 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  an  inch,  or  inch  and  half, 
long,  dark  green  and  fhining  above  ; fmooth  and  glaucous 
beneath  ; the  young  ones  with  downy  veins.  Catkins  about 
an  inch  long,  with  elliptical,  obtufe,  hairy  fcales,  Cap- 
fules ovato-lanceolate,  on  fhort  ftalks.  Style  about  the 
length  of  the  notched  Jligmas.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens, 
but  on  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  we  refer  to  this  fpecies 
the  myrfinites  of  Hoffmann  ; though  his  figures  do  not  in 
every  point  anfwer,  and  we  have  always  thought  they  re- 
prefented  our  prunifolia. 

22.  S.  hafata.  Halberd-leaved  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1443.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  293.  t.  8.  f.  9.  Willd.  n.  20. 
Ait.  n.  12. — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  undulated, 
crackling,  fmooth  ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; glaucous  be- 
neath. Stipulas  unequally  heart-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
broad  footftalks.  Catkins  very  woolly.  Germen  lanceo- 
late, fmooth,  on  a fhort  ftalk. — Native  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Lapland.  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  are  faid 
to  have  firlt  brought  it  into  this  country,  about  the  year 
1780.  It  flowers  in  April  or  May,  and  rifes  to  a fmall, 
fpreading,  not  lofty,  tree.  Branches  blackifh,  hairy  when 
very  young  only.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  about 
half  as  wide,  of  a rigid,  harfh,  but  not  coriaceous,  texture, 
greyifh-green,  fharply  ferrated,  wavy,  copioufly  veined ; 
on  fhort,  thick  falks,  broad  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  often  an 
inch  long,  of  the  texture  and  hue  of  the  leaves,  and  equally 
permanent.  Catkins  thick,  their  fcales  clothed  with  very 
long  woolly  hairs,  which  envelope,  and  partly  conceal,  the 
germen  and  fyle.  The  latter  is  twice  or  thrice  the  length 
ef  the  figmas,  which  are  obtufe,  fcarcely  notched.  We 
have  feen  no  male  fowers. 

23.  S . malifolia.  Apple-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  19. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1617.  Willd.  n.  44. — Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, toothed,  waved,  thin  and  crackling,  very  fmooth. 
Stipulas  heart-fhaped,  about  the  length  of  the  footftalk. 
Catkins  very  woolly.  Germen  lanceolate,  fmooth,  on  a 
fhort  ftalk. — Native  of  England.  Found  by  Mr.  Crowe 
in  fome  part  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  It  flowers  in  April, 
and  is  nearly  akin  to  the  laft  fpecies,  though  of  fmaller  fize, 
being  a fpreading  fsrub,  but  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  differ  materially  from  the  hafiata,  in  their  narrower 
more  oblong  form  j their  toothed,  rather  than  ferrated, 
margin  ; and  much  fmaller  fipulas.  The  foliage,  at  a fmall 
diftance,  would  certainly  be  taken  rather  for  that  of  an 
apple-tree,  than  a willow.  The  female  catkins,  all  we  have 
feen,  refemble  the  laft  in  every  refpect,  except  being 
fomewhat  fmaller. — Sometimes  the  leaves  vary,  on  the  fame 


tree,  in  being  elongated  and  contra&ed,  inftead  of  rounded, 
at  the  bafe.  The  twigs  are  crooked,  brittle,  of  no  ufe. 

24.  S . ferrulata.  Serrated  Lapland  Willow.  Willd.  n.  21. 
(“  S.  haftata  ; FI.  Dan.  t.  1238.”) — “ Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
ferrated,  fmooth ; glaucous  beneath.  Footftalks  very  fhort, 
fmooth.  Stipulas  ovate,  ferrated,  permanent.  Catkins 
accompanying  the  leaves.  Germen  lanceolate,  nearly  fef- 
file.”— Gathered  by  Mr.  Wahienberg  in  Lapland. — Will- 
denow defcribes  this  as  very  much  akin  to  hafata,  but  the 
whole  habit  different,  and  the  leaves  much  fmaller,  hardly 
an  inch  long,  not  roundifh-ovate,  nor  at  all  heart-fhaped,  but 
ovate,  or  ovato-lanceolate  ; bright  green  above.  Stipulas 
twice  the  length  of  the  very  fhort  dilated  footfalks.  Male 
catkins  an  inch  long,  tapering  at  each  end.  Filaments 
white.  Anthers  purple.  Scales  roundilh,  brown,  hairy  at 
the  edge.  Female  catkins  two  inches  in  length.  Scales 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  fringed.  Germen  fmooth.  Style  fhort, 
divided.  Stigmas  cloven.  We  have  a plant  from  Switzer- 
land, under  the  name  of  S.  Arbufcula,  to  which  it  bears  no 
refemblance,  that  accords  in  molt  refpedts  with  the  above 
charafters  ; but  the  famens  are  altogether  yellow,  and  the 

fyle,  greatly  elongated,  even  thrice  the  length  of  the 
figmas. 

25.  S.  difcolor.  American  Baflcet  Willow.  Muhlenb. 
in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  62.  t.  5.  f.  1. 
Willd.  n.  22.  Purfh  n.  20. — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate, 
fmooth,  bluntly  ferrated ; glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  be- 
fore the  leaves.  Scales  fhort,  rounded,  hairy.  Germen 
awl-fhaped,  filky,  on  a ftalk  thrice  the  length  of  the  fcale. — 
In  low  grounds,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  common  from 
New  England  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  April ; the  moft 
common  in  ufe  for  baflcet -making.  Purfh.  The  definition 
of  this  author,  particularly  what  regards  “ the  bluntifh 
leaves,  oblong  fcales,  and  nearly  feffile  germen,”  does  not 
accord  either  with  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  account,  or  with 
fpecimens  fent  by  the  latter.  By  thefe  therefore  we  are 
guided  in  faying  the  fem  is  rather  fhrubby  than  arboreous, 
with  tough  brown  twigs,  downy  when  young.  Leaves 
acute  at  each  end,  rather  more  than  two  inches  long  ; entire 
at  the  bafe  ; unequally  and  often  diftantly,  as  well  as 
bluntly,  ferrated  ; dark  green  above  ; very  glaucous  and 
blueifh  beneath ; their  midrib  reddifh.  Catkins  downy, 
about  an  inch  long.  Stamens  two,  with  red  anthers , finally 
yellow.  Style  the  length  of  the  figmas,  which  are  fome- 
times deeply  divided.  Muhlenberg  by  miftake,  as  in  other 
places,  fays  “ fylus  fabquadrfdus.” 

26.  S.  prinoides.  Winter-berry-leaved  Willow.  Purfh 
n.  19. — “ Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with  diftant  wavy* 
ferratures,  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  half-heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  toothed.  Catkins  villous,  before  the  leaves. 
Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  pointed,  filky.  Style  elongated. 
Stigmas  cloven.” — On  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  Middle- 
fized.  Refembles  S.  difcolor.  Purfh.  Poflibly  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg may  have  confounded  this  among  the  fpecimens 
above-mentioned,  as  he  appears  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  it 
from  the  laft  fpecies. — Thofe  who  can  compare  the  two  in 
their  native  country,  muft  correft  our  account  of  the  former, 
if  wrong. 

27.  S.  angufata.  Taper-leaved  American  Willow.  Purfh 
n.  21. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  long,  gradually 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  finely  ferrated,  quite  fmooth  ; fcarcely 
paler  beneath.  Stipulas  half-heart-fhaped.  Catkins  before 
the  leaves,  ereft,  fmoothifh.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  fmooth. 
Style  divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.” — In  fhady  woods,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  in  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  ; flower- 
ing in  March  or  April.  It  refembles  S.  prinoides.  Purfh. 
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28.  S.  petiolaris.  Dark  long-leaved  Willow.  Sm.  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  122.  FI.  Brit.  n.  13.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1147.  Willd.  n.  23.  Purfh  n.  31.  Ait.  n.  13. — ■ 
Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath  ; 
fomewhat  unequal  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  lunate,  toothed. 
Catkins  lax.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  filky.  Stigmas  fef- 
file,  divided. — Common  in  fwamps,  and  on  the  borders  of 
rivers,  in  North  America,  flowering  in  April.  Purjh.  The 
late  Mr.  Crowe  thought  it  had  be-en  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Dickfon,  as  a Britifh  fpecies  ; hence  it  found  a place 
in  the  FI.  Brit,  and  Engl.  Bot.  from  whence  Mr.  Purfh 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  excluded.  This  willow  is  a fmall 
fpreading  tree,  with  flender,  flexible,  fmooth,  purple  or 
dark-brown  branches.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
when  full-grown  almoil  an  inch  broad,  ferrated  throughout, 
on  long  flender  Jlalks.  They  turn  black  in  drying,  and 
have  a Itrong  fmell  when  bruifed.  The  very  young  leaves 
have  an  elegant  rully  hue,  and  are  often  a little  hairy  under- 
neath. Stipulas  fmall.  Female  catkins,  the  only  ones  we 
have  feen,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  ftalked.  Scales  fmall, 
obtufe,  often  notched,  black  and  hairy. 

29.  S.  myricoides.  Candleberry-myrtle  Willow.  Muh- 
lenb.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  63.  t.  5.  f.  2. 
Willd.  n.  24.  Purfh  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  14. — Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth,  acute  ; glaucous  be- 
neath ; glandular  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  ovate,  with  glan- 
dular ferratures.  Catkins  woolly.  Germen  lanceolate, 
fmooth  ; its  ftalk  longer  than  the  fcale.  Style  the  length 
of  the  divided  ftigmas. — In  wet  meadows  and  woods,  from 
New  England  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  April.  Purjh.  A 

Jhrub,  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high.  Branches  fmooth,  green, 
purplifh  when  young.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and 
one  broad.  Footjlalks  much  thicker  and  fhorter  than  in 
the  preceding.  Stipulas  rather  lunate.  Catkins  about  one 
and  a half  inch  long  ; their  ftalk  remarkably  woolly,  as 
well  as  the  fmall  fcales. 

30.  S.  cordata.  Heart-leaved  American  Willow.  Muh- 
lenb.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  64.  t.  5.  f.  3. 
Willd.  n.  25.  Purfh  n.  29. — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  fer- 
rated, fmooth ; paler  beneath  ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe. 
Stipulas  rounded,  finely  toothed.  Catkins  accompanying 
the  leaves,  moftly  triandrous.  Scales  lanceolate,  woolly. 
Germen  ftalked,  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Style  the  length  of 
the  divided  ftigmas. — -In  low  and  fwampy  grounds,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  flowering  in 
April  or  May.  A very  elegant  fpecies,  fix  or  eight  feet 
high.  Purjh.  Branches  green,  fmooth,  brittle  at  the  bot- 
tom. Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  of  a light  green, 
which  they  retain  when  dried  ; furnifhed  at  the  bafe  with 
a,  fometimes  deep,  notch,  where  the  fhort  footjlalk  is  in- 
ferted.  Stipulas  often  longer  than  the  footilalk.  Catkins 
about  an  inch  long. 

31.  S.  rigida . Stiff-leaved  American  Willow.  Muh- 

lenb.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  64.  t.  5.  f.  4. 
Willd.  n.  26.  Purfh  n.  28.  (S.  cordata;  Michaux 

Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  225.)  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
rigid,  fmooth,  fharply  ferrated  ; the  two  loweft  ferratures 
elongated.  Footftalks  hairy.  Stipulas  dilated,  rounded, 
with  glandular  ferratures.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
leaves,  moftly  triandrous.  Scales  woolly.  Germen  lan- 
ceolate, fmooth,  on  a long  ftalk.  Style  the  length  of  the 
divided  ftigmas.  In  fwamps  and  hedges,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Virginia,  flowering  in  April  or  May.  Branches 
green,  red  towards  the  end  ; younger  ones  pubefcent.  It 
is  very  tough,  and  much  ufed  by  the  bafket-makers.  Purjh. 

32.  S.  lucida.  Shining  American  Willow.  Muhlenb. 
in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  66.  t.  5.  f.  7. 


Willd.  n.  27.  Purfh  n.  27. — Leaves  ovate,  taper-pointed, 
fmooth,  fhining,  with  glandular  ferratures,  moft  crowded 
at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  toothed.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
leaves,  moftly  triandrous.  Scales  hairy  at  the  bafe  ; obtufe, 
ferrated  and  fmooth  at  the  end.  Germen  ftalked,  lanceo- 
late-awlfhaped,  fmooth.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  obtufe. 
In  low  grounds,  about  fprings,  from  New  York  to  Vir- 
ginia, flowering  the  middle  oT  May.  A very  fmooth  and 
handfome  fpecies,  with  yellowifh-brovvn  branches.  Some- 
times it  grows  to  a tree,  but  is  more  generally  a fhrub.  It 
approaches  S.  amygdalina,  n.  7.  Purjh.  Leaves  on  young 
fhoots,  are  as  broad  as  thofe  of  pentandra,  n.  12,  with  An- 
gularly long  flender  points,  and  numerous  crowded  ftalked 
glands  at  the  infertion  of  the  footftalks.  Before  expanfion 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  coarfe,  filky,  tawny  hair.  Cat - 
kins  villous,  fhort,  fomewhat  ovate,  with  white  obtufe  fcales 
ferrated  at  the  end,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  - 

33.  S . violacea.  Violet-coloured  Willow.  An  dr.  Rep  of. 

t.  581.  (S.  acutifolia ; Willd.  n.  28.) — Leaves  linear- 

lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth,  with  blunt  unequal  ferratures  ; 
tapering  at  the  bafe  ; glaucous  beneath.  Branches  covered 
with  a violet  deciduous  powder.  Catkins  before  the  leaves, 
elliptical,  very  hairy. — Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cafpian  fea.  Introduced  from  Ruflia,  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
about  the  year  1798,  but  omitted  in  Hort.  Kew.  It  flowers 
in  April,  and  is  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  in  its  appear- 
ance, from  the  violet  twigs,  covered  with  bloom  like  a plum. 
Thefe  are  of  quick  growth,  and  faid  to  be  valuable  for  their 
toughmefs.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  on 
young  fhoots,  with  large  half-ovate,  pointed,  ferrated 
Jlipulas.  Male  catkins  fefiile,  leaflefs,  about  an  inch  long  ; 
their  fcales  clothed  with  long  filky  hairs.  Stamens  two, 
with  yellow  anthers.  Willdenow’s  name  is  fo  inexprefiive, 
that  we  could  not  but  prefer  one  with  an  appropriate 
meaning. 

34.  S.  japonica.  Japan  Willow.  Thunb.  Jap.  24. 

Willd.  n.  29.  ( Rju,  vulgo  Aujaki ; Ksempf.  Am.  Exot, 

908. ) — “ Leaves  ferrated,  fmooth,  lanceolate  ; glaucous 
beneath;  young  ones  villous.  Twigs  pendulous.” — Native 
of  Japan,  about  Nagafaki,  and  other  places,  flowering  in 
March.  A middle-fized  tree.  Branches  round,  zigzag, 
eredt,  grey,  fmooth,  with  numerous  alternate  fubdivifions. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  pointed,  a finger’s  length,  fpread- 
ing  ; green  on  the  upper  fide.  Footfalls  a line  in  length. 
Flowers  from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves.  Thunb.  The 
above  definition  of  the  leaves  is  not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh 
this  Willow  from  15  or  20  others.  We  have  therefore,  in 
fo  meagre  a ftock  of  information,  gladly  borrowed,  from 
Ksempfer,  the  character  of  the  pendulous  twigs. 

35.  S.  vitellina.  Yellow  Willow,  or  Golden  Ofier. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1442.  Willd.  n.  30.  Purfh  n.  33.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  16.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1389.  Hoffm.  Sali.  v.  1.  57. 
t.  11,  12,  and  24.  f.  1.  Ehrh.  Arb.  78. — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, acute,  with  cartilaginous  ferratures  ; fmooth  above  ; 
glaucous  and  fomewhat  filky  beneath.  Stipulas  fmall  and 
deciduous  ; fmooth  on  their  infide.  Germen  fefiile,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  fmooth.  Stigmas  nearly  fefiile,  two-lobcd. — • 
Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England. 
So  generally  cultivated  with  us,  for  ornament  in  low  fituations, 
that  one  can  hardly  fay  when  it  is  truly  wild  ; but  Mr.  Crowe 
found  it  undoubtedly  fo,  in  rough  low  paftures,  at  Oving- 
ton,  near  Watton,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Purfh  fays  it  is  common 
by  road  fides,  and  about  plantations,  in  North  America, 
though  introduced  from  Europe.  This  is  a handfome  tree, 
of  a moderate  height,  flowering  in  April  or  May,  when  the 
foliage  appears.  The  pendent  golden  twigs  readily  diftin- 
guifh the  plant.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  tapering,  equally 

ferrated ; 
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ferrated  ; filky  when  young.  Stipulas  rarely  feen.  Catkins 
yellow,  tapering,  with  wrinkled  hairy  fcales.  Stamens  two, 

rarely  three.  NeBary  of  two  or  three  notched  fcales. 
Perhaps  this  ought  to  be  ranged  near  the  alba,  at  the  end 
<jf  the  genus,  as  being  douktlefs  akin  to  that,  though  not, 
as  Haller  thought,  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  leaves  however  are 
fmooth,  except,  as  is  the  c-ale  with  almofl  all  the  genus,  a 
portion  of  filky  or  woolly  hairs  before  they  fully  expand. 

36.  S.  ambigua.  Ambiguous  Willow.  Purfh  n.  34. — 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth,  green  on  both  iides, 
with  glandular  ferratures.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
leaves.  Nedfary  double,  rather  large  ; its  lobes  lanceolate, 
fmooth,  toothed  at  the  furnmit.  The  terminal  flowers  trian- 
drous.” — In  low  grounds  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey, 
flowering  in  April.  Refembles  the  preceding  in  leaves  and 
habit,  and  in  fructification  the  following.  Parjh. 

37.  S.  decipiens.  White  Welfh,  or  Varniflied,  Willow. 
Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  2.9.  t.  31.  FI.  Germ.  v.  1.  343.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1937.  Purfh  n.  35.  Winch  Bot.  Guide  v.  1.90. 
Ait.  n.4.  (S.fragilis;  Ehrh.  Arb.  88.  PI.  Off.  319. ) — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  ferrated,  very  fmooth.  Foot- 
ftalks  fomewhat  glandular.  Germen  tapering,  {talked. 
NeCtary  of  the  male  double.  Floral  leaves  dilated  and 
bluntifh.  Branches  fmooth,  highly  polifhed. — Native  of 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  England,  flowering  in  May.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Forfler  obferved  it  wild  near  Tunbridge  ; Mr.  Wool- 
gar  in  many  moilt  hedges  round  Lewes  ; and  Mr.  Winch  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Mr.  Purfh  noticed  it  by 
road  fiaes,  and  about  plantations,  in  North  America,  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe.  Ehrhart  and  Willdenow, 
like  fome  other  botanifts,  confounded  this  very  diftintt  fpecies 
with  S.fragilis ; becaufe  perhaps  of  the  brittlenefs  of  its 
branches , at  the  bafe  ; efpecially  in  fpring.  The  decipiens 
is  a handfome  tree,  readily  known  by  the  very  fmooth,  clay- 
coloured  bark  of  its  laft-year’s  (hoots,  Alining  as  if  highly 
varniflied.  Young  twigs  often  ftained  beautifully  with 
crimfon.  Leaves  very  much  like  S.  Ruffelliana , hereafter 
defcribed,  but  moflly  fmaller  ; and  thole  of  the  fhort 
flowering  branches  differ  widely  from  that  fpecies,  being 
obtufe,  almoft  obovate,  all  except  the  upper  one  recurved. 
Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  cylindrical ; their  fcales 
elliptic- oblong,  denfely  clothed  with  fhort  hairs.  Stamens 
two,  very  rarely  three.  This  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  feveral 
ofier-grounds  of  Norfolk,  Cambridgefliire,  and  Suffex,  pro- 
ducing good  rods  for  bafket-work,  but  the  plants  require  to 
be  frequently^renevved,  old  roots,  according  to  Mr.  Wool- 
gar’s  remarks  about  Lewes,  producing  but  ffiort  (hoots. 

38.  S.fragilis.  Crack  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1443. 

Willd.  n.  31.  FI.  Brit.  n.  17,  excluding  the  reference  to 
Hoffmann.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1807.  ( S.  folio  longo  latoque 

fplendente,  fragilis  ; Raii  Syn.  448.) — Leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  pointed,  ferrated  throughout,  very  fmooth.  Foot- 
ftalks  glandular.  Germen  ovate,  nearly  feflile.  Male 
flo-wers  with  an  abortive  germen. — Native  of  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  With  us  it  is  not  unfrequent,  in  low 
marfhy  grounds,  about  the  banks  of  rivers,  flowering  in 
May.  This  is  a large  bufhy  tree,  known  by  the  crooked 
pofition  of  its  branches.  Thefe  when  of  a year’s  growth 
are  extremely  brittle  at  their  bafe,  in  the  fpring,  ftarting 
from  the  trunk  on  the  flighted  blow,  whence  the  name  ori- 
ginated ; but  the  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  S.  decipiens,  and 
feveral  fmooth-leaved  fpecies  befides.  Leaves  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad,  of  a dark  fhining 
green,  fomewhat  paler  beneath,  rounded,  or  ovate,  towards 
the  bafe  when  fully  grown  ; their  ferratures  numerous,  uni- 
form and  regular,  a little  incurved,  glandular,  but  fcarcely 
vifcid.  Stipulas  half-heart-fhaped,  toothed.  Male  catkins 


yellow,  two  inches  and  a half  long,  with  elliptic-oblong 
fcales,  clothed  with  fhort  hairs.  Stamens  two  or  three,  fome- 
times  five,  fmooth,  with  a rounded  glandular  neBary,  and 
the  incurved  rudiment  of  a germen.  Female  catkins  rather 
longer,  greener,  with  longer  fcales.  NeBary  Ample.  Germen 
fmooth,  ovato-lanceolate.  Style  very  fhort.  Stigmas  cloven 
to  the  bafe,  narrow.  The  bark  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  as 
of  triandra,  alba,  and  pentnndra,  has  been  ufed  as  a cheap 
fubftitute  for  Cinchona,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers  ; fome  fay  with  conflderable  fuccefs.  The  following 
is  probably  better  than  any  of  them,  and  its  having  been 
generally  confounded  with  fragilis,  may  perhaps  account 
for  a contrariety  of  reports  and  opinions  refpedting  the 
latter. 

39.  S.  Ruffelliana.  Bedford  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  9. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1808.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  5.  — Leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  ferrated  throughout,  very 
fmooth.  Footflalks  glandular.  Germen  tapering,  (talked, 
longer  than  the  fcales. — Native  of  wet  meadows,  and  ofier- 
holts,  throughout  the  midland  and  fouthern  counties  of 
England,  flowering  in  April  or  May.  It  was  flrfl  made 
known  for  its  valuable  economical  properties,  by  the  name 
of  the  Leiceflerfhire  or  Difhley  Willow.  The  late  duke  of 
Bedford  brought  it  much  into  notice,  for  its  tall  handfome 
rapid  growth  ; and  the  bark  was  found  by  the  late  Mr. 
Biggin,  an  able  practical  chemift,  to  come  next  to  that  of 
the  oak,  in  tanning  qualities.  The  wood  alfo  is  more  ufeful 
than  that  of  any  other  wiilow.  When  thefe  valuable  pro- 
perties were  flrfl  promulgated,  and  cuttings  of  the  plant 
diflributed  to  all  who  enquired  for  them,  many  perfons 
flighted  the  information,  becaufe  they  had  known  the  plant? 
previoufly  as  fragilis,  though  they  had  never  difcovered  its 
merits.  It  became  therefore  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two.  The  prefent  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  found  his  diftinguifhed  brother’s  difcoveries,  and  his 
own  liberality,  baffled  by  the  above  doubts,  was  folicitous 
to  have  them  removed.  The  Rev.  Dr.,  Abbot  was  one  of 
the  flrfl;  botanifts  who  fucceeded  in  this  attempt,  and  we 
truft  there  can  never  be  any  more  difficulties, on  the  iubjefff. 
The  whole  hue  of  S.  Ruffelliana  is  lighter  than  that  of  fra- 
gilis,  efpecially  the  leaves,  which  are  alfo  more  firm,  nar- 
rower, tapering  at  the  bafe  ; their  ferratures  more  coarfe 
and  irregular,  and  the  midrib  confiderably  ttouter.  The 
glands  on  the  footfalls  fometimes  become  leaflets.  The 
gernien  is  longer,  more  tapering,  with  a longer  ftalk  and 
Jlyle.  We  have  not  feen  the  male  catkins.  Both  fpecies 
have  fomcthing  of  a glaucous  hue  on  the  backs  of  their 
leaves,  but  the  prefent  rather  the  moll.  Our  S.  Ehrhartiana, 
n.  10,  bears  a conflderable  affinity  to  the  fpecies  before  us  ; 
but  its  leaves  are  much  fmaller,  more  elliptic-lanceolate,  with 
finer  clofer  ferratures.  The  fine  downinefs  of  the  fialk  of 
its  catkins  is  fimilar,  but  their  fcales  are  ffiorter  and  rounder. 
We  fhould  be  glad  to  compare  the  living  plants.  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  our  Ruffelliana  has  fcarcely  more 
than  two  or  three  famens.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  this 
valuable  fpecies  may  be  known,  even  in  winter,  from  the 
fragilis,  by  its  much  more  handfome  and  ftraight  mode  of 
growth  ; inftead  of  the  branches  decuffating  each  other,  or 
being  fet  on  obliquely,  in  the  very  unfightly  manner  of  that 
tree. 

40.  S.  pracox.  Early  Double-budded  Willow.  Willd. 

n.  32.  (S.  bigemmis ; Hoffm.  Germ.  ann.  1701.  343. 

Roth.  Germ.  v.  2.  50 6.) — “Leaves  broadly  lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth,  with  glandular  ferratures  ; glaucous  be- 
neath, Footflalks  (lightly  hairy,  without  glands.  Catkins 
before  the  leaves.  Germen  feffile,  ovate,  fmooth.  Style 
elongated.” — Native  of  various  parts  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, 
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zerland,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France,  about  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Willdenow.  A tree,  with  brown  branches,  very 
brittle  (we  prefume  at  the  bafe)  ; fomewhat  hairy  when 
young.  Leaves  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long  ; of 
a fhining  green  above  ; the  young  ones  whitifh  and  downy. 
Stipulas  fmall,  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Buds  thick,  fometimes 
two,  as  it  were,  together.  Catkins  refembling  thofe  of 
S.  caprea;  the  male  an  inch,  the  female  an  inch  and  a half, 
in  length.  Scales  lanceolate,  villous.  Style  thread-fhaped. 
Stigmas  four,  thick.  Catkin  when  in  fruit  four  inches  long, 
befet  with  naked  capfules,  on  fhort  ftalks.  Willd. 

41.  S.  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Diftant-toothed  Willow. 
Muhlenb.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  66.  t.  5. 
f.  6.  Willd.  n.  33.  Purfh  n.  22. — Leaves  linear,  pointed 
at  each  end,  very  diftantly  toothed,  fmooth,  green  on  both 
fides.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  toothed.  Catkins  following  the 
leaves,  with  rounded  fcales,  fomewhat  hairy.  Stamens  two, 
bearded  at  the  bafe. — Gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  flowering  in  July,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
from  whom  we  have  fpecimens.  A firub,  not  above  two 
feet  high,  with  brown  branches,  pale  when  young.  The 
leaves , five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  not  half  an  inch  wide, 
with  fmall  fliarp  teeth  a quarter  of  an  inch,  or  further, 
afunder,  clearly  mark  this  fpecies.  The  flowering  branches 
fometimes  bear  broader  and  fhorter  foliage.  We  have  feen 
but  one  unexpanded  catkin,  in  which  the  fcales  are  peculiarly 
fhort  and  rounded,  moft  hairy  withinfide. 

42.  S.  babylonica.  Weeping  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1443.  Willd.  n.  34.  Purfli  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  17.  (Garb 
Arabum  ; Rauw.  It.  183.  t.  26,  copied  in  Dalech.  ap- 
pend. 30.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  Iharply  fer- 
rated, fmooth;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  half-ovate, 
taper-pointed,  revolute.  Catkins  naked,  accompanying  the 
leaves.  Germens  ovate,  feffile,  fmooth.  Branches  pendu- 
lous.— Native  of  the  Ealt.  Linnseus,  adopting  the  idea  of 
Rauwolf,  happily  named  this  elegant  fpecies  in  allufion  to 
the  137th  pfalm.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  for  the  fake  of  its  beauty, 
but  it  is  a reproach  to  publifhing  botanifts,  that  we  have  no 
figure  of  this  tree,  except  the  very  imperfect,  and  indeed 
faulty,  ones  above  quoted.  Moft  people  plant  the  Weeping 
Willow  about  waters,  over  which  its  drooping  form  has  an 
appropriate  and  very  pifturefque  effect.  But  it  thrives  belt 
in  a dry  gravelly  foil,  where  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit  or  decay  ; 
and  will  bear  even  the  atmofphere  of  London  without  in- 
jury. Its  firft  {hoots,  and  tender  leaves,  indeed  too  often 
fuffer  from  an  unfavourable  fpring  in  this  climate,  but  the 
tree  is  never  killed  by  any  froft.  As  the  branches  droop, 
the  catkins  afcend  in  a recurved  manner.  The  male  plant  is 
unknown  to  botanifts. 

S.  capenfis,  Thunb.  FI.  Cap.  v.  1.  139,  feems  too  nearly 
related  to  this. 

43.  S . Houjiouniana.  Houftounian  Willow.  Purfh  n.  24. — 
“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  very  finely  ferrated,  fmooth, 
Alining,  and  green  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  none.  Catkins 
accompanying  the  leaves,  cylindrical,  villous.  Scales 
ovate,  acute.  Stamens  three  to  five,  bearded  half  way  up.” 
— In  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Common  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  trijlis , which  belongs  to  a very  different  fpecies, 
hereafter  defcribed.  Branches  extremely  brittle  at  their 
bafe.  Purjh. 

44.  S.  falcata.  Sickle-leaved  Willow.  Purfli  n.  25. — 
“ Leaves  very  long,  linear-lanceolate,  clofely  ferrated  ; ta- 
pering gradually,  and  fomewhat  falcate,  upwards  ; acute  at 
the  bafe  ; fmooth  on  both  fides : the  young  ones  filky. 
Stipulas  crefcent-fhaped,  toothed,  deflexed.” — On  the  banks 
of  rivers,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Virginia.  A very  fmooth 
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fpecies,  with  very  {lender  brown  branches.  Purjls.  Flowers 
not  yet  obferved. 

45.  S . fubferrata.  Wild  Egyptian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  35. 
(S.  fafsaf  baslledi  ; Forfle.  Cat.  PI.  ALgypt.  76.) — “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  pointed  at  each  end,  very  fmooth  ; glandular  at 
the  bafe  ; minutely  ferrated  at  the  extremity.” — Native  of 
Egypt,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  retained  by  Forlkall, 
equivalent  to  Wild  Willow.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  impatient 
of  cold.  Willdenow,  who  had  feen  a dried  fpecimen,  with- 
out fructification,  thus  defcribes  the  plant.  “ Branches 
round,  green,  fmooth.  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  S.  baby- 
lonica, four  inches  long,  green  on  both  fides  ; entire  or  fome- 
what wavy  in  the  margin  ; obfcurely  ferrated  at  the  point  ; 
furnifhed  at  the  bafe,  on  the  upper  fide,  with  many  glands, 
various  in  number  and  diftribution,  often  fcattered  over  part 
of  the  footjlalk  ; which  is  otherwife  fmooth,  and  four  lines  in 
length.  Stipulas  ronndifti,  half-heart-lhaped,  very  blunt, 
glandular  at  the  edge.”  Willd. 

46.  S.  purpurea.  Bitter  Purple  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1444.  Willd.  n.  36.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  113. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1388.  (S.  monandra;  Ar- 

duin.  Mem.  1.  67.  t.  11.  Ehrh.  Arb.  58.) — Decumbent. 
Stamen  one.  Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; 
narrow  at  the  bafe.  Stigmas  very  {hort,  ovate,  nearly  fefiile. 
— Native  of  Germany,  Italy  and  England,  in  meadows  and 
about  rivers,  flowering  in  March.  We  have  known  it  for 
35  years  paft  in  the  meadows  oppofite  King-ltreet,  Norwich, 
truly  wild,  though  fparingly.  Few  botanifts,  either  here  or 
abroad,  are  acquainted  with  this  Willow.  Linnseus  always 
cultivated  it  with  attention,  though  he  fays,  in  FI.  Suec.  it 
was  recently  naturalized  in  the  fouth  of  Scania,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  frequent.  He  celebrates  the 
excellence  and  durability  of  the  twigs,  for  binding  thatch, 
and  making  bafkets,  adding  that  the  live  plant  is  extremely 
valuable  for  hedges.  We  are  certain  of  his  being  the  fame 
as  our’s.  The  S.  purpurea,  though  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
never  becomes  a tree,  but  is  rather  a fpreading,  partly  decum- 
bent, Jhrub,  confpicuous  for  the  rich  glaucous  purple  of  its 
fmooth  fliining  twigs.  The  leaves,  though  frequently  al- 
ternate, are  very  often  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
contrafted  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; of  a deep  glaucous  green 
above  ; more  glaucous  beneath.  Footjlalks  fmooth,  rather 
{hort.  Stipulas  none.  Catkins  often  oppofite,  denfe  and 
exattly  cylindrical,  about  an  inch  long,  and  fcarcely  more 
than  a line  in  diameter  ; their  fcales  obtufe,  hairy,  black 
half  way  down.  Stamen  always  fimple,  with  a tawny, 
double,  or  four-lobed,  anther.  Germen  feffile,  fmall,  rather 
longer  than  the  fcale,  elliptical,  broad,  filky.  Style  hardly 
any.  Stigmas  thick,  furrowed,  undivided.  Capfule  ovate, 
fmall,  filky.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  very  bitter.  Curtis, 
and  many  other  botanifts,  have  confounded  this  elegant  and 
very  diftinft  fpecies  with  the  following.  Mr.  Crowe  firft 
adverted  to  the  fmall  fize  of  its  catkins. 

47.  S.  Helix.  Rofe  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1444. 

Willd.  n.  37.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  114.  FI.  Brit, 
n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1343.  Dalech.  Hift.  277.  f.  2.  (S. 

monandra  ; Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  18.  t.  1.  f.  1 — 3.  t.  5.  f.  4. 
t.  23.  f.  1.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  71.) — Eredt.  Stamen 
one.  Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed, 
{lightly  ferrated,  fmooth,  linear  at  the  bafe.  Style  nearly  as 
long  as  the  linear  divided  ftigmas. — Common  in  watery 
places  throughout  Europe,  flowering  about  the  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  ApriL  This  is  a fmall,  {lender, 
upright  tree,  altogether  of  a lighter  hue  than  the  laft,  with 
pale,  yellowifh,  or  purplilh  afti-coloured,  branches , which  are 
long,  fmooth,  tough,  ufeful  for  many  purpofes.  Leaves> 
as  well  as  catkins,  often  oppofite  and  alternate  on  the  fame 
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plant.  Stipulas  none  ; except  occafionally  on  very  luxuriant 
young  (hoots,  where  they  are  either  lanceolate,  or  unequally 
heart-ffiaped.  Catkins  longer,  and  full  twice  as  thick,  as 
the  laft,  by  which  the  two  fpecies,  when  in  flower,  are  at 
once  diftingui(hed.  The  germen  too  is  larger,  more  ovate  ; 
and  the Jlyle  is  very  perceptibly  elongated.  Stamen  like  that 
of  purpurea.  Rofe-like  expanfions,  permanent  through  the 
winter,  caufed  by  the  attack  of  an  infeCt,  are  frequent  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

48.  S.  Lambertiana.  Boyton  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1359.  Willd.  n.  38.  Purrti  n.  14. — EreCt. 
Stamen  one.  Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  acute,  ferrated, 
fmooth ; rounded  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  none.  Stigmas 
very  (hort, ovate,  notched,  obtufe. — Fir (t  remarked  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  efq.  near  his  refidence  at  Boyton,  Wilts.  We 
have  fince  met  with  the  fame  about  the  Thames,  as  well  as 
near  Icklingham,  Suffolk,  and  by  the  river  iide  at  Norwich, 
towards  Heigham.  It  always  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
flowering  very  early  in  April.  Mr.  Purfh  fpeaks  of  this 
Willow  as  occurring  in  North  America,  about  rivers  and  in 
willow-grounds,  having  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
being  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  tough  branches, 
for  making  balkets.  It  is  lefs  generally  known  in  England 
for  this  purpole,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  few  others. 
The  plant  is  allied  to  the  two  laft,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
having  frequently  oppofite  leaves  and  catkins,  monandrous 
fioavers,  and  a yellow  inner  bark.  But  the  leaves  are  very 
differently'  fhaped,  much  broader,  and  rounded  at  the  bafe. 
The  young  growing  branches  and  foliage  refemble  thofe  of  a 
honeyfuckle,  in  their  glaucous  purplifh  hue,  and  are  more  or 
lefs  downy.  We  could  never  find  Jlipulas  upon  any  fpeci- 
men,  in  any  date  of  growth.  The  catkins , at  leafl  the  female 
ones,  are  not  above  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  S.  Helix,  and  the 

Jligmas  effentially  differ,  in  their  (hort  rounded  form,  with 
hardly  any  Jlyle. 

49.  S.  Forbiana.  Fine  Bafket  Ofier.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4. 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  1344.  Willd.  n.  39.  (S.  (Ufa;  Sm.  Tr.  of 

Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  1 15  ; but  not  of  Hoffmann.) — EreCt.  Sta- 
men one.  Leaves  alternate,  with  fmall  ltipulas,  lanceolate, 
acute,  with  (hallow  ferratures,  fmooth  ; rounded  at  the  bafe  ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided 
ftigmas. — This  feems  to  be  unknown  out  of  England.  It 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Cambridgefhire,  flowering  in 
April,  and  is  highly  efteemed  in  that  neighbourhood  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  bafket-work.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
rarely  almoft  oppofite,  of  a dark  green  above,  and  thickly, 
though  not  deeply  or  acutely,  ferrated  ; their  form  bears  the 
fame  refemblance  to  the  laft,  that  Helix  and  purpurea  do  to 
each  other.  Thefe  leaves  turn  ufually  very  black  in  drying. 
Stipulas  fmall,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  glaucous,  often  want- 
ing. Female  catkins  feflile,  fo  very  like  in  all  their  parts, 
efpecially  the  Jligmas,  to  Helix,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
diitinguilhed  ; but  the  leaves  are  abundantly  different ; and 
the  fuperior  quality  of  the  twigs  renders  this  Salix  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  thick  catkins,  and  acute  divided 
Jligmas,  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  S.  Lambertiana. 

We  have  never  feen  the  entirely  male  plant,  but  in  two  or 
three  inftances  have  found  a flower  or  two  furnifhed  with  a 
Jlamen  as  well  as  pijlil,  which  has  fortunately  ferved  to  afcer- 
tain  that  this  fpecies  agrees  precifely  with  the  three  laft,  in 
having  a fimple  f lament ; not  a divided  one  like  Hoffmann’s 
S'JJfaj  f°r  which  we  had  originally,  for  want  of  fpecimens, 
taken  it.  See  the  following.  Linnaeus  might  perhaps  have 
imagined  that  the  plant  we  are  defcribing  had  been  originally 
engendered  between  the  male  Lambertiana  and  female  Helix  ; 
but  we  are  not  difpofed  to  give  into  fuch  fancies,  which  tend 
to  overthrow  all  certainty  of  fpecies,  and  even  of  genera, 


and  which  we  do  not  find  permanently  confirmed,  by  any 
one  example  that  can  actually  be  traced. 

50.  S.  rubra.  Green-leaved  Ofier.  Hudf.  Angl.  428. 

Willd.  n.  40.  FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1145.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  1 16.  ( S.  fiffa  ; Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  61.  t.  13, 

14.  Willd.  Arb.  337.  Ehrh.  Arb.  29.  S.  virefcens ; 
Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  785.  t.  51.  f.  30.)—  Stamens  com- 
bined below.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongated,  acute, 
fmooth,  with  (hallow  ferratures  ; green  on  both  Tides.—- 
Native  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  flowering  in 
April,  before  the  leaves  appear.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  va- 
luable ofiers,  and  much  cultivated  in  Cambridgefhire.  We 
have  received  the  male  plant  from  that  county,  by  the 
favoar  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  fince  the  publication  of  FI. 
Brit,  and  are  now  enabled  to  aflert,  what  was  there,  from 
analogy  only,  conjeCtured,  that  the Jlamens  are  monadelphous. 
German  fpecimens  alfo  prove  the  fjfa  of  Hoffmann  to  be  our 
plant,  long  previoufly  named  rubra  by  Hudfon,  in  allufion 
to  the  colour  of  its  twigs,  which  however  are  rather  tawny 
than  red.  When  left  to  ltfelf,  this  rifes  into  a fmall  tree, 
with  long,  upright,  fmooth,  polifhed  branches.  Leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long,  grafs-green  on  both  iides,  and  fmooth 
except  when  quite  young  ; their  margins  befet  with  very 
(hallow  tooth-like  ferratures.  Stipulas  linear-lanceolate, 
toothed,  rarely  prefent.  Catkins  feflile,  an  inch  and  half 
long  when  fully  expanded.  Scales  elliptical,  emarginate, 
brown,  hairy.  Stamens  two,  more  or  lefs  combined  in  their 
lower  part.  Anthers  orange-coloured.  Neffary  oblong, 
obtufe.  Germen  feflile,  ovate,  filky.  Styles  feflile,  ovate, 
undivided. 

51.  S . Croaveana.  Broad-leaved  Monadelphous  Willow. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  1 17.  FI.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1146.  Willd.  n.  41. — Stamens  combined  below.  Leaves 
elliptical,  (lightly  ferrated,  quite  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath, 
— Difcovered  by  Mr.  Crowe,  at  Cranberry  Fen,  in  the  parifh 
of  Eaft  Winch,  and  in  other  parts  of  Norfolk,  flowering  in 
April  or  May.  A female  plant,  agreeing  in  every  other  refpeCt 
with  Mr.  Crowe’s,  which  are  male,  wasfent,by  Mr.  Winch, 
from  Waredale  and  Teefdale  in  Durham.  This  Willow,  the 
only  difco  vered  one  with  united  Jlamens  and  broad  leaves , 
forms  an  irregular  fpreading  tree,  or  rather  bujh,  fix  feet 
high,  of  no  known  economical  ufe,  with  (hort,  brittle, 
fmooth,  yellow  or  purplifh,  divaricated  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  hardly  an  inch  and  half  long  ; bright  (hining  green 
above  ; glaucous  and  veiny  beneath  ; their  points  in  ma- 
turity reflexed,  and  often  fplit.  Stipulas  fmall,  rounded, 
toothed.  Catkins  before  the  leaves,  lateral,  feflile,  oval,  an 
inch  long,  with  (hort,  ovate,  brown,  hairy  fcales,  and  two 
long  yellow  Jlamens , more  or  lefs  combined,  with  orange  an- 
thers. Germen  lanceolate,  filky,  nearly  feflile,  with  an 
elongated  Jlyle.  The  numerous  mal e catkins  render  this  plant 
ornamental  when  in  bloflom,  nor  is  the  foliage  deftitute  of 
beauty.  We  have  chofen  it  to  commemorate  the  finder,  whofe 
attention  to  this  difficult  genus  has  richly  earned  fuch  an 
honour.  A (prig  of  this  Willow,  along  with  the  Crowea, 
(fee  that  article,)  is  carved  on  his  monument  in  the  church 
of  his  own  manor  at  Lakenham,  near  Norwich  ; where  his 
living  collection  of  Salices  is  (till  carefully  preferved. 

52.  S.  clivaricata.  Spreading-branched  Willow.  Pall. 
Rod",  v.  1.  p.  2.  80.  Willd.  n.  42. — “ Stem  diffufe,  diva- 
ricated. Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth,  with  wavy  fer- 
ratures.— Gathered  by  Mr.  Sokolof,  on  Sochondo,  the  mo(i 
lofty  fummit  of  the  alps  of  Dauria,  nor  has  it  been  met  with 
elfewhere.  Pallas.  It  grows  among  granite  rocks,  over 
which  it  fpreads  in  a proftrate  form.  Stem  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  very  much  divided  and  forked  from  its  origin,  with 
(hort,  rigid,  deprefied,  yellowilh-brown  branches.  Leaves 
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crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  (hoots  ; in  fome  fpe- 
cimens  lanceolate  and  nearly  entire  ; in  others  ovato- 
lanceolate,  coarfely  ferrated,  the  ferratures  fomewhat  wavy 
and  obtufe  ; both  fides  are  quite  fmooth.  There  are  no 
Jlipulas.  Female  catkins  nearly  fefiile  among  the  ' leaves, 
hardly  an  inch  long.  Pallas  fays  this  fpecies  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  phylicjolia  of  Linnseus,  fee  n.  15;  but  of  the 
latter  he  probably  knew  nothing  more  than  the  figure  in 
FI.  Lapp,  nor  is  his  own  defcription  of  the  divaricata  fuffi- 
cient  to  convey  any  precile  information  of  its  character  or 
affinities;  for  the  capfules  of  all  “ difcharge  denfe  tufts  of 
down,”  and  we  (hould  have  preferred  fome  account  of  their 
ffiape,  furface,  or  infertion. 

53.  S.  rhanmifolia.  Buckthorn-leaved  Willow.  Pall.  Rod', 

v.  i.  p.  2.84.  Willd.  n.  45.  (S.  pumila,  foliis  ovalibus, 

obfcure  ferratis,  utrinque  loevibus,  inferne  glaucis  ; Gmel. 
Sib.  v.  1.  t.  35.  f.  A. ) — “ Leaves  obovate,  (lightly  ferrated, 
fmooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  procumbent.  Cat- 
kins lax.  Capfules  turbinate.” — Native  of  mountain  bogs, 
and  ftony  banks  of  rivers,  in  Siberia.  Twigs  fcarcely  a 
foot  long,  (lender,  flexible,  yellowiffi  or  brown.  Leaves 
firm  and  rigid,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  mod  tapering 
at  the  bafe.  Catkins,  when  in  fruit,  above  an  inch  long,  of 
about  fifteen  rather  large,  ffiort,  turbinate,  loofely  difpofed, 
capfules. 

54.  S.  Starkeana.  Marffi  Silefian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  46. 
— “ Leaves  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  fmooth  ; fomewhat 
ferrated  in  the  middle  ; rather  glaucous  beneath.  ■ Catkins 
after  the  leaves.  Capfules  ovato-lanceolate,  (talked,  downy.” 
— Found  in  the  bogs  of  Silefia  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starke. 
Branches  yellowiffi-brown.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long, 
very  obtufe,  moltly  entire,  fometimes  diftantly  ferrated 
about  the  middle  or  bafe  ; bright  green  on  the  upper  fide  ; 
a little  hairy  beneath  when  young.  Stipulas  (mail,  ovate, 
tooth&d.  Male  catkins  four  lines  long,  cylindrical,  (lender, 
with  lanceolate  hairy  fcales,  long  white  f laments,  and  round- 
iffi  yell  ow  anthers.  Female  ones  an  inch,  or  finally  more,  in 
length.  Germen  lanceolate,  with  a fhort  divided  fy/e,  and 
cloven Jligmas.  Stalk  of  the  capfule  very  long. 

55.  S.  prunifolia.  Plum-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  22. 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  1361.  Willd.  n.  47.  (S.  myrfinites  ; 

Lightf.  Scot  599.) — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  naked;  fmooth 
and  even  above ; glaucous  beneath.  Branches  rather 
downy.  Capfules  ovate,  filky.  Style  as  long  as  the  ftig- 
mas.  Native  of  the  Highland  mountains  of  Scotland, 
flowering  in  April  or  May.  This  is  a bufhy Jhrub,  often 
three  feet  high,  and  generally  eredff,  with  copious,  fpread- 
ing,  fubdivided  branches , of  a brown  hue,  clothed  with  ex- 
tremely ffiort,  curved,  but  prominent,  fine  down,  not  filky 
clofe-preffed  hairs.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  or  rather  more, 
broadly  ovate,  flat,  bluntly  pointed,  ferrated  throughout  ; 
quite  fmooth,  green  and  (Tuning,  without  any  prominent  veins, 
on  the  upper  fide;  glaucous,  veiny,  when  young  (lightly  filky, 
beneath  Stipulas  very  minute,  half-ovate,  convex,  notched, 
frequently  wanting.  Catkins  lateral,  ereft,  cylindrical,  not 
an  inch  long.  Scales  brown,  alrnoft  orbicular,  very  hairy  or 
filky.  Nedary  oblong.  Germen  fefiile,  ovate,  filky. 
Style  elongated,  full  as  long  as  the  figmas,  which  are  blunt, 
and  deeply  divided.  This  is  certainly  what  Lightfoot  took 
for  myrfinites,  and  we  had  coniidered  it  as  Hoffmann’s  ; but 
the  latter  is  referred  by  Willdenow  to  another  fpecies ; fee 
Amaniana,  n.  21. 

56.  S.  vacciniifolia.  Bilberry-leaved  Willow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2341.  (S.  prunifoliae  varietas  ; FI.  Brit.  1055.  S. 
myrtilloides  ; Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5.  231.) — Leaves  ovate,  fer- 
rated ; fmooth  and  even  above  ; glaucous  and  filky  beneath. 
Germen  ovate,  filky.  Style  as  long  as  the  ftigmas.  Stems 
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decumbent. — Native  of  Scotland,  more  efpecially  in  the 
fouth,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Anderfon,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  pointing  out  its  difference  from  the  lait.  Its 
mode  of  growth  is  more  humble,  partly  procumbent,  and 
the  whole  plant  fmaller,  with  (lender  branches,  more  or  lefs 
downy.  Leaves  of  a much  narrower  ffiape,  and  always  con- 
fiderably  more  filky  at  the  back.  Catkins  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  prunifolia , thicker  than  in  the  following,  from 
which  moreover  the  even  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  eflen- 
tially  diftinguifhes  the  prefent  plant  ; which  may  be  myrtil- 
loides of  Villars,  but  is  not  that  of  Linnreus. 

57.  S . venulofa.  Veiny-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  23. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1362.  (S.  formofa  ; Willd.  n.  51  ? fee  n.  62.) 
— Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  naked  ; reticulated  with  promi- 
nent veins  above  : rather  glaucous  beneath.  Germen  ellip- 
tical, filky.  Style  very  ffiort. — Native  of  feveral  parts  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; flowering  in  our  gardens  like 
the  two  laft,  either  late  in  April,  or  early  in  May.  The  fize 
and  habit  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  Jlipulas,  clofely  ac- 
cord with  prunifolia  ; but  the  leaves  are  clearly  and  effen- 
tially  diitinguiffied  by  the  prominent  veiny  reticulations  of 
their  upper  furface,  ftrongeff  toward  the  margin,  and  very 
apparent  in  a dry,  as  well  as  freffi,  (late  : the  under  fide  is 
ufually  lefs  glaucous  than  in  prunifolia  ; catkins  more  (lender, 
with  ovate  obtufe  fcales  ; germen  fmaller,  elliptical  rather 
than  ovate,  more  filky,  with  a (horter Jlyle.  Their  Jligmas 
agree.  Willdenow  fufpedls  this  may  be  the  fame  with  his 
formofa,  but  he  had  not  compared  them,  and  our’s  is  fo 
good  a fpecies,  that  we  cannot  leave  it  in  any  uncertainty. 
Thofe  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  both, 
may  fettle  the  queftion.  It  muff  be  obferved  that  the  cap- 
fule of  venulofa  becomes  ovate  as  it  ripens,  when  alfo  the 
fyle  is  more  elongated. 

58.  S.  IVeigeliana.  Weigelian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  48. — . 
“ Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  fmooth  ; rather  glaucous  beneath  ; 
toothed  at  the  fummit  ; entire  at  the  bafe.  Germen  ob- 
long, clothed  with  filky  hairs.  Style  elongated.” — Found 
on  the  mountains  of  Silefia.  Branches  brown.  Leaves  an 
inch  and  a half,  or  more,  in  length,  toothed  in  their  upper 
half ; (hilling  and  bright  green  above ; paler,  and,  the  younger 
ones  efpecially,  fomewhat  glaucous,  beneath,  though  quite 
fmooth.  Stipulas  fmall,  narrow-lanceolate,  nearly  entire. 
Female  catkins  an  inch  long,  finally  an  inch  and  a half,  with 
lanceolate  hairy  fcales.  Style  divided  half  way  down.  Stig- 
mas deeply  divided.  Willdenow. 

59.  S.  myrfinites.  Green  Whortle-leaved  Willow.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1445.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  293.  t.  8.  f.  f.  t.  7.  f.  6. 
Willd.  n.  49.  Purfli  n.  36.  FI.  Brit.  n.  21.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1360.  FI.  Dan.  t.  1054.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  71.  t.  18, 
and  pofiibly  17. — Leaves  elliptical,  ferrated,  fmooth,  veiny, 
poliffied  on  both  fides.  Young  branches  hairy.  Germen 
awl-fhaped,  clothed  with  filky  hairs.  Style  as  long  as  the 
cloven  ffigmas.-^— Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
Scotland  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of  Labrador,  flowering 
in  April,  May,  or  June.  A little  fturdy  uprightfhrub,  with 
numerous  ffiort  thick  branches,  hairy,  not  filky,  when 
young.  Leaves  of  a deep  dull  green,  but  poliffied  on  both 
(ides,  of  a rigid  crackling  texture  when  full  grown,  and  re- 
mai  kable  for  remaining  frequently  through  the  winter,  in  a 
withered  diffedled  condition  ; the  young  ones  are  a little 
filky.  Stipulas  (mooth,  ferrated,  fpreading,  often  very 

large.  Catkins  terminal,  purplilh,  ffiort,  thick  and  obtufe. 
Scales  obovate.  Nedary  notched.  Anthers  blueiffi.  Capfule 
tapering,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  downy,  though  lefs  filky  than 
the  germen.  Style  thick.  Stigmas  divaricated,  obtufe,  at 
length  deeply  divided.  Some  Britiffi  writers  have  miftaken 
this  for  the  Linnvean  retufa . 
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60.  S.  Dickfoniana.  Broad-leaved  Mountain  Willow. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1390.  Willd.  n.  88.  Ait.  n.  49.  (S.myr- 
tilloides  ; FI.  Brit.  n.  25,  excluding  the  fynonym.) — Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  (lightly  toothed,  fmooth.  Young  branches 
very  fmooth.  Catkins  ovate,  (hort,  ereft.  Germen 
(talked,  ovate,  filky.  Stigmas  ovate,  obtufe,  nearly  feflile. — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Dickfon,  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  myrtilloides  of  Linnaeus,  not- 
withftanding  its  toothed  leaves,  till  it  bloffomed,  and 
proved,  in  that  (late,  very  diftindt.  Nor  is  the  difference 
in  the  leaves  lefs  conftant,  for  thofe  of  the  myrtilloides , 
fee  n.  79,  are  always  entire,  and  fomewhat  revolute. 
Our  Dickfoniana  is  a (mail,  upright,  branched Jhrub,  about 
a foot  high,  flowering  in  April,  quite  fmooth  in  all  its 
branches,  leaves,  and  Jlalks.  Stipulas  very  minute.  Leaves 
an  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches,  long,  flat,  with  (hallow 
glandular  teeth,  or  ferratures  ; even,  andbright  green,  above  ; 
glaucous,  finely  veined,  beneath.  Footjlalks  fhort  and  thick. 
Female  catkins  nearly  fellile,  attended  by  two  or  three  fmall 
floral  leaves,  eredt,  ovate,  very  (hort.  Scales  dark  pur- 
plifh-brown,  notched,  hairy.  NeEtary  as  long  as  the  (talk 
of  the  germen,  which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the 
germen  itfelf.  Style  very  (hort.  Stigmas  thick,  yellow, 
notched.  Thefe  catkins  refemble  thofe  of  rofmarinifolia 
hereafter  defcribed,  in  the  third  fedtion,  in  (hape  and 
colour,  but  differ  in  being  eredt,  not  recurved. 

Willdenow,  millaking  fmooth  for  downy,  in  our  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  leaves , has  widely  mifplaced  the  prefent  fpecies. 

6 1.  S.  Waldjleiniana.  Waldlteinian  Willow.  Willd. 
n.  50. — “ Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  fmooth,  rather  acute  ; 
ferrated  in  the  middle  ; (tuning  above  ; fomewhat  glaucous 
beneath.  Germen  lanceolate,  filky.  Young  branches 
fmooth.” — Found  on  the  Croatian  alps.  Very  nearly  akin 
to  the  lad,  but  differing  in  its  fmooth  branches ; leaves 
glaucous  beneath,  remotely  ferrated  in  the  middle  part 
only ; anthers  yellow  ; and  perfedtly  fellile  germens.  Will- 
denow. 

62.  S.  formofa.  Elegant  Willow.  Willd.  n.  51.  (S. 

glauca  ; Willd.  Arb.  338.  S.  alpina  ; Scop.  Carn.  ed.  2. 
v.  2.  255.  t.  61  ?) — “ Leaves  oblong,  acute,  fmooth  on 
both-  (ides,  fringed ; ferrated  in  the  middle  ; ((lining,  and 
reticulated  with  veins,  above  ; glaucous  beneath.  Cap- 
fules  lanceolate,  filky.” — Native  of  the  Swifs  and  Carin- 
thian  alps.  Branches  reddifh-brown.  Leaves  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  a little  contradfed  at  the  bafe,  finely  fringed 
at  the  edge;  the  young  ones  very  filky  beneath ; (which 
two  characters  are  not  found  in  our  venulofa,  n.  57.)  Sti- 
pulas extremely  minute.  Female  catkins  hardly  an  inch 
long  ; with  lanceolate,  fringed  fcales.  Germens  villous,  with 
white  filky  hairs.  Style  (hort,  cloven,  as  well  as  the  Jligmas. 
Willdenow . 

63.  S.  carinata.  Folded-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  24. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1363.  Willd.  n.  52. — Leaves  ovate,  finely 
toothed,  fmooth,  minutely  veined,  folded  fo  as  to  form  a 
keel.  Germens  ovate,  downy. — Communicated  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Dickfon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stuart.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  is  related  to  our  j pruni- 
folia  and  venulofa,  though  larger  and  more  upright,  with 
elongated,  ftraight,  nearly  fmooth  young  branches.  Leaves 
longer,  more  elliptical,  remarkably  recurved  and  (harply 
keeled,  fo  that  the  two  (ides  approach  each  other,  and  the 
leaf  cannot  be  preffed  flat.  The  under  furface  is  paler, 
opaque,  in  fome  degree  glaucous  ; filky  at  the  very  earlieft 
period  only.  On  the  old  branches , a fort  of  tooth  is  ob- 
fervable,  where  each  footjlalk  had  (food.  Stipulas  very 
minute.  Catkins  fmall,  with  roundifh  hairy  fcales,  not 
half  fo  long  as  the  feflile,  ovate,  filky  germen.  NeEtary 
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abrupt,  nearly  as  long  as  the  feale.  Style  (hort.  Stigma., 
ovate,  thick,  and  (hort,  finally  notched.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  male  plant. 

64.  S.  corufcans.  Glittering  Willow.  Willd.  n.  53. 
(S.  Arbufcula ; Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  4.  t.  408.) — Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  acute,  ferrated,  fmooth ; tapering  at  the 
bafe ; (hilling  above ; glaucous  beneath ; the  lower  ferra- 
tures  glandular.  Capfules  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth. — Na- 
tive of  the  alps  of  Germany,  flowering  in  June.  Stem  irre- 
gularly branched,  partly  diffufe,  partly  erect.  Leaves  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  Male  catkins  near  an  inch  long, 
female  more.  Scales  obovate,  fringed  with  long  hairs. 
Stamens  two,  yellow,  a little  hairy.  Germen  ovato-lanceo- 
late, fmooth.  Style  elongated,  fplit  nearly  half  way  down. 
Stigmas  blunt,  notched.  Willdenow  conceives  this  to  be 
very  nearly  related  to  tenuifolia.  We  cannot  judge  with 
certainty,  for  want  of  fpecimens  of  Jacquin’s  plant  ; but 
they  appear  different. 

65.  S.  Arbufcula.  Little  Tree  Willow.  Linn.  FI. 
Lapp.  ed.  2.  297.  t.  8.  f.  m.  Sp.  PI.  1445.  y.  Willd. 
n.  54?  FI.  Brit.  n.  15.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1366. — Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  very  obfeurely  toothed,  fmooth ; rather 
glaucous  beneath ; moftly  without  ftipulas.  Branches 
downy.  Catkins  ovate,  eredt.  Germen  ovato-lanceolate, 
filky,  (talked.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Dickfon,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  We  have  carefully  determined  it  to  be 
the  genuine  Arbufcula  of  Linnaeus,  but  dare  not  anfwer  for 
all  Willdenow’s  lynonyms,  fcarcely  any  fpecies  being  lefs 
underitood.  The Jlem  is  eredt,  (lender,  about  a foot  high, 
naked  below,  like  a little  tree ; the  branches  fpreading, 
downy.  Leaves  on  very  (hort  (talks,  moderately  fpreading, 
liable  to  vary  greatly  in  breadth,  flat,  finely  veined,  ap- 
pearing entire  till  they  are  accurately  examined,  when  they 
prove  to  be  obfoletely  toothed,  as  Linnaeus  rightly  fays  in 
FI.  Lapp.  When  young  they  are  filky ; but  when  full 
grown  they  become  fmooth,  except  a few  hairs  beneath. 
No  jlipulas  are  to  be  found  in  general ; though,  when  the 
(hrub  is  cut  down,  the  young  luxuriant  radical  (hoots  bear 
broad  ovate  leaves,  accompanied  by  fuch  appendages,  of 
a fmall  fize,  lanceolate  and  flat.  The  catkins  are  lateral, 
nearly  feflile,  of  a peculiarly  (hort  ovate  figure,  with  ob- 
long, purplifh,  notched,  hairy  fcales.  Stigmas  broad,  ovate, 
tawny,  on  a very  (hort  Jlyle.  This  is  mod  naturally  allied 
to  rofmarinifolia,  except  the  adult  leaves  being  fmooth,  and 
the  catkins  eredt.  Willdenow  daferibes  two  flyles,  and  a 
fmooth  germen,  fo  that  his  plant  can  hardly  be  our’s. 

66.  S.  herbacea.  Lead  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1445. 

FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  294.  t.  8.  f.  h.  t.  7.  f.  3,  4.  Willd, 
n.  55.  Pur(h  n.  37.  FI.  Brit.  n.  26.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1907. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  1 1 7.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  74.  t.  20.  (S. 

n.  1649;  Hall.  Hid.  v.  2.  309.) — Leaves  orbicular,  fer- 
rated, reticulated  with  veins ; very  fmooth  and  (tuning  on 
both  fides.  Capfules  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth. — Native  of 
the  fummits  of  the  loftied  hills  throughout  Europe,  in  a 
micaceous  foil,  bloffoming  in  June,  and  ripening  its  cap- 
fules in  Augud.  This  is  perhaps  the  lead  of  all fhrubs, 
the  ferns,  though  truly  woody,  perennial,  and  often  branched, 
being  but  an  inch  or  two  high.  The  woody  creeping  roots 
are  of  great  extent,  running  deep  among  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  Leaves  on  (hort  dalks,  bright  green,  as  nearly 
orbicular  as  pofiible,  rather  rigid,  deciduous,  various  in 
fize,  occafionally  emarginate,  without  fipulas.  Male  cat - 
kins  yellow,  terminal,  (talked,  half  an  inch  long.  Scales 
roundifh,  hairy.  NeEtary  double.  Stamens  two,  diftindt:, 
fmooth.  Female  catkins  of  fewer  fowers  ; Willdenow  fays 
of  about  five,  but  we  generally  find  more.  Scales  more 
oblong,  and  fmooth.  NeEtary  double.  Germen  nearly 
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feflile,  fmooth,  with  a fhort  Jlyle,  and  fmall  deeply  cloven 
Jiigmas . 

67.  S.  arlutifolia.  Arbutus-leaved  Willow.  Willd. 

n.  56.  (S.  h.  1646;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  308.  S.  pumila, 

folio  utrinque  glabro  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  2.  217.  “ S. 
dubia;  Suter.  Helvet.  v.  2.  283.”) — “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  obfcurely  ferrated,  fmooth  and  (hining  on  both  fxdes ; 
reticulated  with  veins  beneath.  Germen  lanceolate,  hairy. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  deeply  divided.” — Native  of 
mount  Pilat  in  Switzerland,  and  the  alps  of  Savoy.  Stem 
diffufe,  with  dark  brown  branches.  Leaves  about  four  lines 
long,  very  finely  ferrated,  on  fhort  ftalks.  Female  catkins 
cylindrical,  near  an  inch  in  length,  with  oblong,  obtufe, 
brown,  hairy  fcales.  Willdenow  fays  he  received  this  under 
the  name  of  S.  arlutifolia  of  Afzelius  ; but  that  it  differs 
widely  from  what  Pallas  has  fo  denominated  in  FI.  Roll, 
v.  1.  p.  2.  79,  which  latter  he  durft  not  adopt,  becaufe 
of  its  imperfect  defcription.  He  moft  truly  adds,  that 
“ almoft  all  Pallas’s  Salices  are  doubtful.”  That  great 
botanift,  though  fo  many  of  this  genus  muft  have  fallen  in 
his  way,  paid  no  juft  attention,  either  to  their  true  diftinc- 
tive  characters  or  fynonyms  ; nor  can  any  one  underltand 
them  without  repeatedly  watching  the  fame  individual 
plant. 

68.  S.  lerlerifolia.  Barberry-leaved  Willow.  Pall. 

Roff.  v.  1.  p.  2.  84.  t.  82.  It.  v.  3.  append.  759. 
t.  K,  k.  f.  7.  Willd.  n.  57.  (S.  pumila,  foliis  denfe  con- 

geftis,  ovalibus,  criftatis ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  161.  t.  35.  f.  3.) 
— Leaves  obovate,  bluntifh,  with  deep  tooth-like  ferratures ; 
fmooth,  lhining,  ribbed,  and  reticulated  with  veins,  on  both 
iides.  Capfules  ovate,  fmooth. — Gathered  on  the  loftieft, 
rocky,  fnowy  mountains  of  Dauria,  by  Pallas,  from  whofe 
herbarium  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  W.  Borrer  with 
a fpeeimen.  Here  at  leaft  we  come  to  a clearly  diftinCt, 
and  very  curious,  fpecies.  The  Jlems  are  branched  and  dif- 
fufe. Leaves  not  much  above  half  an  inch  long,  ftalked, 
fo  deeply  toothed  as  to  be  almoft  pinnatifid,  and  very 
happily  compared  to  thofe  of  the  Barberry.  Pallas  fays 
they  are  permanent,  (we  prefume  like  thofe  of  myrfnites, ) 
and  that  fome  remain  green  under  the  fnow.  Catkins  ter- 
minal, flender,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  with  villous  fcales. 
Stamens  two  or  three.  Capfules  few,  rather  large. 

SeCt.  2.  Adult  leaves  entire , nearly  fmooth. 

69.  S.  Kitaileliana.  Kitaibelian  Willow.  Willd.  n.  58. 
— “ Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  entire,  emarginate,  fmooth  ; 
fliining  above.  Catkins  cylindrical,  many-flowered.  Scales 
fliorter  than  the  ovato-lanceolate  fmooth  germen. — Sent  by 
Kitaibel  from  the  Carpathian  alps,  named  retufa  with  a 
doubt.  Willdenow  efteems  it  abundantly  diftinCt,  the 
leaves  being  many  times  larger,  always  emarginate  ; female 
catkins  of  numerous  flowers  ; fcales  but  one-third  the  length 
of  the  germen ; and  capfules  on  long  ftalks.  The  germens 
and  fcales  are  fmooth,  except  a few  hairs  at  the  end  of 
the  latter.  Style  of  a middling  length,  divided.  Stigmas 
cloven. 

70.  S.  retufa.  Blunt-leaved  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1445.  Willd.  n.  59,  Ait.  n.  35.  (S.  n.  1648;  Hall. 

Hift.  v.  2.  309.  S.  pufilla  humilis  ; Camer.  Epit.  108. 
S.  alpina  minima  repens,  retufo  ferpilli  folio  lucido  ; Bocc. 
Muf.  v.  1.  18.  t.  1.) — Leaves  obovate,  entire,  fmooth; 
Alining  above.  Female  catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers. 
Scales  the  length  of  the  oblong  fmooth  germen. — Native 
of  the  alps  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy, 
but  not  of  Britain,  or  the  north  of  Europe.  The  main 
fiems  are  woody,  deprefled,  creeping,  branched,  often  of 
great  thicknefs,  throwing  up  many  Ihort,  fmooth,  leafy 
branches , which  are  likewife  partly  decumbent.  Leaves 


ftalked,  various  in  fize  and  breadth,  but  ufually  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  from  one  to  four  lines  broad  ; 
quite  entire  ; abrupt,  or  even  emarginate  at  the  extremity  ; 
tapering  at  the  bafe  ; furniftied  with  one  rib,  and  many 
ftraight  parallel  veins.  Catkins  lax  ; the  males  diandrous, 
yellow,  with  elliptic-oblong,  flightly  hairy  fcales ; females 
of  about  eight  or  ten  flowers.  Capfule  large,  nearly  feflile, 
ovate,  fmooth.  The  Jlyle,  which  is  ftiort,  and  undivided, 
remains  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  valves,  and  as 
the  capfule  becomes  quite  ripe,  its  ftalk  is  fomewhat 
elongated. 

71.  S.  ferpyllifolia.  Thyme-leaved  Willow.  Scop. 
Carn.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  255.  t.  61.  Willd.  11.  60. — “ Leaves 
ovate,  or  ovato-lanceolate.  acute,  entire,  fmooth ; fliining 
above.  Catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Capfules  ellip- 
tical, fmooth.  Stigmas  felfile.” — Native  of  the  alps  of 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Carniola.  We  cannot 
precifely  refer  any  of  our  numerous  alpine  fpecimens,  col- 
lected with  confiderable  attention  and  labour,  to  this  fpe- 
cies ; which  Willdenow  fays  differs  from  retufa,  in  having 
leaves  but  one-third  fo  large,  and  always  acute ; fcales  of 
the  female  catkin , whilft  in  flower,  longer  than  the  germen, 
though  afterwards  but  one-third  its  length ; Jlyle  none, 
which  is  of  a middling  length  in  the  foregoing  ; and,  finally, 
the  germen  oblong-elliptical,  not  contracted  at  the  upper 
part.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Scopoli’s  figure  throws 
no  great  light  on  the  fubjeCt. 

72.  S.  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 
Purfh  n.  10. — “ Stem  deprefled.  Leaves  oval,  rather 
acute,  entire,  reticulated  with  veins  ; heart-lhaped  at  the 
bafe  ; fmooth  above  ; pale,  with  a hairy  rib  and  margin, 
beneath.  Stipulas  half-heart-ftiaped.” — Native  of  La- 
brador. Cultivated  by  Mr.  G.  Anderfon.  In  general 
habit  it  refembles  S.  myrfnites.  Purjh. 

73.  S.  foliolofa.  Many-leaved  Willow.  Afzel.  in  Linn. 

FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  295.  Willd.  11.  61.  (S.  alpina,  myrti 

folio  ; Rudb.  Lapp.  99.  S.  Arbufcula  (Z  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1445. ) — Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  entire,  fomewhat  pointed, 
fmooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Germen  lanceolate,  filky,  on 
a long  ftalk.  Stigmas  nearly  feflile,  deeply  divided. — 
Native  of  fandy  fields  in  the  wild  part  of  Lapland,  but 
rare.  Linrums.  Scarcely  a foot  high,  with  much  of  the 
appearance  of  tenuifolia,  n.  20,  but  the  leaves  are  not  an 
inch  long,  moftly,  if  not  quite,  entire,  thin  and  almoft 
pellucid ; green  above  ; glaucous  beneath  ; they  are  per- 
fectly fmooth,  except  fome  downinefs  on  the  midrib  in  a 
young  ftate.  Catkins  from  ftiort  lateral  branches,  Ihort, 
thick,  many-flowered.  Scales  elliptic-oblong,  yellow,  nearly 
fmooth,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  filky  ftalks  of  the  ftill 
more  filky  germens.  Nothing  can  be  more  diftinCt  from  S. 
Arbufcula. 

74.  S.  mucronata.  Pointed  Cape  Willow.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  6.  FI.  Cap.  v.  1.  140.  Willd.  n.  62. — “ Leaves 
entire,  fmooth,  oblong,  pointed ; glaucous  beneath.” — 
Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg,  whofe 
fpecific  character  is  far  from  fufficient.  His  expreflion  of 
“ foliis  integris”  may  poffibly  mean  that  the  leaves  are  not 
quite  entire,  and  if  fo,  this  fpecies  may  perhaps  not  be  pro- 
perly placed  here.  The  fern  is  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  at 
moft  an  inch  in  length.  Catkins  downy. 

75.  S.  reticulata.  Wrinkled  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1446.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  296.  t.  8.  f.  /.  t.  7.  f.  1,  2. 
Willd.  n.  63.  Purfh  n.  7.  FI.  Brit.  n.  27.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1908.  FI.  Dan.  t.  212.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  2.  3.  t.  25 — 
27.  (S.  n.  1650 ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  309.  S.  pumila, 
folio  rotundo  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  1.  p.  2.  217  ; not  v.  1.  12. 
as  copied  by  Willdenow  from  Linnaeus.) — Leaves  orbicular, 
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lomewhat  elliptical,  obtufe,  entire,  coriaceous,  fmocth, 
with  reticulated  veins  ; glaucous  beneath.  Stigmas  nearly 
feflile.  Capfule  Ihaggy. — Native  of  all  the  loftieft  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  ; blofloming  in  June 
and  July,  after  the  foliage  has  attained  its  full  iize.  It 
occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales  and  Yorklhire, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  ; and  is  one  of  our  moll  elegant 
alpine  plants.  The  roots  are  thick  and  woody.  The  Jlems 
cling  clofe  to  the  rocks,  branching  over  them,  and  form- 
ing a carpet  or  tapeftry,  often  feveral  feet  in  diameter. 
Leaves  three  from  each  bud,  on  long  ftalks,  beautifully  and 
copioufly  veined,  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  convex,  fome- 
what  revolute  ; glaucous-green  above  ; white,  with  brownilh 
or  pink  veins,  beneath.  Catkin  folitary  from  the  fame  bud, 
terminal,  ftalked,  cylindrical,  denfe,  many-flowered,  red- 
difli.  Scales  obovate,  woolly.  Nefiary,  in  the  female  at 
leaft,  of  four  ereft,  awl-fhaped,  blunt  glands.  Germen  and 
capfule  ovate,  feflile,  cottony.  Stigmas  deeply  divided,  with 
hardly  any Jlyle. 

76.  S.  vejlita.  Silky  reticulated  Willow.  Purfh  n.  8. 
— “ Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  entire,  reticulated  with  veins  ; 
fmooth  above  ; filky  with  long  clofe-preffed  hairs  beneath. 
Stipulas  none.  Catkins  ftalked,  linear,  filky.  Germen 
feflile,  ovate,  villous.  Style  deeply  divided.  Stigmas 
cloven.” — Native  of  Labrador,  flowering  in  June.  A 
very  elegant  fpecies,  refembling  the  preceding.  Purfh. 

77.  S.  Uva  urji.  Bear-berry -leaved  Willow.  Purfh 
n.  9. — “ Stem  depreffed.  Leaves  fpatulate-obovate,  ob- 
tufe,  entire,  fmooth  ; fhining  above  ; glandular  at  the  mar- 
gin beneath.  Stipulas  none.  Catkins  lax.  Scales  oblong, 
fringed.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  fmooth.  Style  deeply 
divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.” — Native  of  Labrador. 
Flowering  in  April  or  May.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  G.  An- 
derfon.  A beautiful  little  fpecies,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  Arbutus  Uva  urfi , in  habit,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its 
leaves.  Purfh. 

78.  S.  pedicel/aris.  Long-ftalked  Willow.  Purfh  n.  13. 
- — “ Stem  ere£L  Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  obovato-lan- 
ceolate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth.  Stipulas  none.  Catkins 
ftalked,  very  fmooth.  Scales  oblong,  fcarcely  hairy.  Ger- 
men ovate-oblong,  fmooth  ; its  ftalk  twice  as  long  as  the 
feale.  Stigmas  feflile,  divided. — Found  on  the  Catfkill 
mountains,  New  York,  flowering  in  April.  This 
“ elegant  and  Angular  fpecies,”  brought  by  Mr.  Purfh 
from  America,  flowered  in  Mr.  Anderfon’s  garden.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen.  The  leaves  are  green  on  both 
fides. 

79.  S.  myrtilloides.  Myrtle-leaved  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1446.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  295.  t.  8.  f.  i,  l.  Ait. 
n.  37? — Leaves  ovate,  entire,  bluntifh,  fmooth;  glaucous 
beneath.  Germen  ovato-lanceolate,  fmooth ; its  ftalk 
longer  than  the  feale. — Native  of  fpongy  bogs  in  Lapland 
and  Siberia.  A Jhrub  about  a foot  high,  ereft,  like  a little 
tree ; its  upper  branches  purplifh,  flefh-coloured  at  the  ex- 
tremity, fmooth.  Leaves  when  full-grown  near  an  inch 
long,  green  above,  very  fmooth  and  even,  with  reticulated 
veins  ; the  margin  flightly  reflexed.  Foojlalks  a line  in 
length,  occafionally  hairy.  Stipulas  none.  Female  catkins 
terminating  the  fhorter  lateral  branches,  about  an  inch  long, 
obtufe,  lax  in  their  lower  part  ; their  ftalks  either  quite 
fmooth,  or  flightly  hairy.  Scales  yellowifh,  elliptical,  more 
or  lefs  bearded  with  white  hairs.  Germen  ovate  and  quite 
fmooth  at  the  bale,  elongated,  bluntifh,  and  occafionally 
granulated,  not  hairy  or  downy,  at  the  fummit,  its  ftalk 
fmooth,  often  much  longer  than  the  feale.  Style  the  length 
■of  the  fmall  divided  fligmas.  The  only  male  catkin  we  have 


feen  is  about  an  inch  long,  flender,  yellow,  apparently  di- 
androus.  When  the  fecond  edition  of  the  FI.  Lapponica 
was  publifhed,  we  judged  S.  ctefia  of  Villars,  by  its  leaves , 
to  be  the  fame  with  this.  But  having  in  1802  received  from 
the  author  a more  complete  fpecimen,  his  plant  proves  very 
diftindt.  See  the  following.  We  prefume  it  muft  be  the 
Lapland  one  that  fir  J.  Banks  brought  from  Iceland,  in 
1772,  though  the  fpecific  character  in  Hurt.  Kew.  taken 
from  Willdenow,  evidently,  by  the  downy  capfules,  belongs 
to  the  c/cfia.  S.  myrtilloides  of  Villars,  from  himfelf,  is  dif- 
ferent from  both,  having  ftrongly  ferrated  leaves.  We  can- 
not well  determine  it.  See  n.  56. 

80.  S.  cafa.  Grey  Bilberry  Willow.  Villars  Dauph. 

v.  3.  7 68.  t.  50.  f.  11.  (S.  myrtilloides;  Willd.  n.  64.) 

— Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth ; glaucous  be- 
neath. Germen  lanceolate,  filky,  ftalked. — Found  by 
Villars  on  the  mountain  of  Lautaret  in  Dauphiny,  about 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  no  where  elfe.  We  have  from  him 
a female  fpecimen  only.  He  deferibes  the  plant  as  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  branches  and  leaves  fo  much  refembling 
his  monandra,  (which  feems  to  be  our  Helix,)  that  he  at  firft 
conceived  it  a mere  variety,  till  he  faw  the  fructification. 
In  fad,  the  leaves  feem  to  be  fometimes  nearly  oppofite,  as 
in  Helix.  Their  Ihape,  however,  is  widely  different,  ellip- 
tical or  ovate,  not  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  approaching  the 
laft-defcribed,  only  rather  more  pointed.  Female  catkins 
very  diftindt  from  the  laft,  and  fo  nearly  according  with 
thofe  of  the  Linnaean  fpecimen  of  foliolofa , n.  73,  that  we 
have  been  inclined  to  think  them  the  fame ; but  the  leaves 
do  not  agree.  Thefe  catkins,  of  cafia,  are  denfely  cylin- 
drical, many-flowered,  with  a hairy  ftalk,  and  elliptical 
bearded  feales,  rather  longer  than  the  downy  ftalks  which 
fupport  the  very  white,  filky  germens.  Style  and  fligmas 
fmall,  fmooth.  Capfules  ovate,  purplifh,  filky,  forming  a 
denfe  clufter  about  an  inch  long.  Thefe  fmall  alpine  Wil- 
lows are  fo  difficult,  and  fo  little  underftood,  that  we  have 
been  anxious  to  throw  all  poffible  light  upon  them,  and  yet 
we  feel  the  imperfeCtion  of  all  we  can  do. 

81.  S.  Integra.  Entire-leaved  Japan  Willow.  Thunb. 
Jap.  24.  Willd.  n.  65. — “ Leaves  entire,  fmooth,  linear- 
oblong,  obtufe.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  in  Japan.  He 
deferibes  the  Jlems  as  round,  long,  afh-coloured,  and  fmooth.  • 
Leaves  feveral  from  each  bud,  feflile,  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  fpreading,  half  an  inch,  or  more,  (we  prefume,)  in 
breadth.  Flowers  from  the  fame  buds.  This  defeription 
is  infufficient  to  give  any  corredl  idea  of  the  fpecies.  The 
expreffion  foliis  integris  is  changed  by  Willdenow  to  integer- 
rimis,  no  doubt  juftly  ; for  every  Willow  has  folia  Integra , 
that  is,  undivided  leaves.  Botanifts  of  the  Linnaean  fchool, 
however,  are  now  and  then  accuttomed  to  ufe  folia  Integra, 
for  leaves  that  are  nearly  entire,  or  fubintegerrima,  and  pof- 
fibly  Thunberg  has  this  meaning.  If  fo,  the  fpecies  in 
queition  is  wrongly  placed  in  this  feftion. 

SeCt.  3.  Leaves  villous. 

82.  S.  agyptiaca.  Calaf,  or  Egyptian  Willow.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1444.  Willd.  n.  66,  excluding  the  references  to 
Pallas  and  Gmelin.  (Calaf  et  Ban;  Alpin.  ./Egypt.  61. 
t.  62. )— — Leaves  fomewhat  toothed,  elliptic-oblong,  veiny; 
fmoothiffi  above  ; glaucous,  and  more  or  lefs  hairy,  beneath. 
Stipulas  half-heart-fhaped.  Branches  fmooth.  Catkins 
feflile,  leaflefs,  very  hairy. — Native  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
Haffelquift  fent  fpecimens  to  Linnaeus.  Alpinus  deferibes 
it  as  a fmall  tree,  growing  in  moil!  places.  The  branches 
are  angular,  furrowed,  glaucous ; fmooth,  except  their 
youngeit  extremities.  Leaves  on  rather  ffiort  ftalks,  broad 
at  the  bafe,  without  glands,  ufually  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  nearly  two  broad,  acute,  rather  diftantly  toothed, 
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fcarcely  ferrated ; rounded  at  the  bafe ; glaucous,  denfely 
downy  when  young,  and  always  more  or  lefs  hairy,  beneath. 
Stipulas  very  evident  on  young  fhoots,  though  Linnseus  fays 
they  are  wanting.  Catkins  numerous,  an  inch  or  inch  and 
half  long,  thick,  crowded,  alternate,  from  very  large, 
fmooth,  brown  buds,  on  the  leaflefs  upper  part  of  the  leafy 
branches.  We  have  only  the  males,  which  are  diandrous, 
the  very  denfe  Itraight  hairs  of  their  fcales  reaching  to  the 
ends  of  the  Jlamens.  The  Egyptians  procure  from  the  cat- 
kins, by  diftillation,  a cordial  water,  efteemed  antipefti- 
Iential.  An  infufion  or  decodlion  of  the  fame  is  faid  to  have 
fimilar  qualities. 

83.  S . ferotina.  Late  Willow.  Pall.  Rolf.  v.  1.  p.  2. 
77.  It.  v.  3.  759.  t.  N,  n.  (S.  n.  19;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1. 
163.  S.  capreay;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1448.) — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  entire ; rather  downy  above ; filky  beneath. 
Stipulas  lanceolate.  Catkins  feffile,  leaflefs,  very  hairy. 
Germens  ftalked,  filky. — Abundant  in  the  fandy  iflands  and 
(hallows  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Wolga,  not  expanding 
its  catkins  or  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  June.  In  dry 
ground  it  becomes  a tree,  but  is  otherwife  Ihrubby,  fix  feet 
high,  with  brittle,  grey  or  yellowilh,  twigs,  fmooth,  ex- 
cept when  very  young.  Leaves  quite  entire,  revolute  in  the 
bud,  often  above  a fpan  long.  Stipulas  fmall.  Catkins 
from  much  fmaller  buds  than  the  preceding,  with  which 
Willdenow  has  incautioufly  been  led  to  combine  it,  appa- 
rently becaufe  Pallas  has,  in  his  Flora  Roffica,  hinted  their 
probable  affinity.  No  two  fpecies  can  be  more  diftinCt. 
Linnasus  has  erroneoufly  made  the  prefent  a variety  of  his 
caprea,  a fpecies  dillinguilhed  by  its  broad  ferrated  leaves , 
and  ovate  germens,  which  in  the  prefent  are  lanceolate. 
Willdenow  himfelf  has  defcribed  it  as  diftinCt,  by  the  name 
of  S.  Gmeliniana,  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  709. 

84.  S.  glauca.  Glaucous  Mountain  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1446.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  299.  t.  8.  f.  p.  t.  7.  f.  5, 
excluding  the  reference  to  Villars.  Willd.  n.  67.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1810.  (S.  n.  1642  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  307.  t.  14.) 

— Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceolate  ; even  and  nearly 
fmooth  above ; woolly  beneath.  Footftalks  decurrent. 
Germen  feffile,  ovate,  woolly. — Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Lapland,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  flowering  in  May. 
An  elegant  Jhrul , ereCt,  two  or  three  feet  high,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fine,  glaucous-green,  even  and  fmooth  upper 
furface  of  its  leaves , and  their  fnowy  denfe  down  beneath. 
When  young,  their  under  fide  is  beautifully  fatiny.  Cat- 
kins very  hairy,  cylindrical,  lateral,  ufually  accompanied  by 
two  leaves. 

85.  S.  Stuartiana.  Shaggy  Mountain  Willow.  Engl. 

Bot.  t.  2586.  (S.  arenaria  mafculina ; FI.  Brit.  1059. 

Engl.  Bot.  v.  26.  1809.) — Leaves  nearly  entire,  lanceolate, 
acute  ; fhaggy  above  ; denfely  filky  beneath.  Stigmas  ca- 
pillary, deeply  divided.  Style  as  long  as  the  germen. — 
Gathered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  and  fince  by  Mr.  Borrer, 
in  Breadalbane.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June.  This  has 
been  confounded  with  S.  arenaria  and  lapponum,  hereafter 
defcribed ; but  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  either,  more 
ihaggy  on  both  fides,  and  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  former,  while  the  long  llender  Jlyle  and  Jligmas  abun- 
dantly diftinguilh  it  from  the  latter. 

86.  S.  canefcens.  Hoary  Willow.  Willd.  n.  68. — 
“ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute ; fomewhat  ferrated  in 
the  middle ; fmooth  and  fluffing  above ; white  and  downy 
beneath.  Capfules  ovate,  downy.” — Defcribed  from  a fe- 
male dried  fpecimen  by  Willdenow,  who  was  unacquainted 
*rith  its  native  country.  The  branches  are  brown,  fomewhat 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long  ; the 
young  ones  hoary  on  the  upper  fide.  Female  catkins  an 
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inch  long,  cylindrical.  Capfules  ovate,  feffile,  downy.  We 
know  nothing  that  anfwers  to  this  defcription. 

87.  S.  falviafolia.  Sage-leaved  Willow.  Willd.  n.  69. 
— “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  (lightly  and  diftantly 
toothed  in  the  middle;  hoary  above;  downy,  with  rugged 
veins,  beneath.  Stipulas  half-heart-fhaped,  acute,  entire.” 
— Gathered  by  Linck  in  Portugal.  Branches  dark  brown  ; 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  tapering  at  the  bafe,  two 
inches  long.  Stipulas  rather  large.  Willdenow. 

88.  S.  lanata.  Woolly  Lapland  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1446.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  302.  t.  8.  f.  x.  t.  7.  f.  7. 
(S.  caprea;  FI.  Dan.  t.  245.)  /3.  S.  deprefl'a ; Linn.  FI. 

Suec.  ed.  2.  352.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  297.  t.  8.  f.  n. 

Leaves  roundifh-ovate,  acute,  entire  ; fhaggy  on  both  fides ; 
hoary  beneath.  Capfules  feffile,  fmooth.  Style  four  times 
as  long  as  the  blunt  divided  ftigmas. — Plentiful  on  the  al- 
pine mountains  of  Lapland,  rarely  in  the  woody  parts. 
Linn  ecus.  A fmall  tree,  whofe  leaves,  in  a wild  ftate,  are 
hardly  above  an  inch  long,  denfely  clothed  with  extremely 
foft  fhaggy  down,  which,  in  dried  fpecimens  at  leaft,  fome- 
times  acquires  a beautiful  tinge  of  lemon-colour.  Female 
catkins  unufually  large  and  thick,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
of  numerous  flowers.  Scales  more  or  lefs  hairy,  or  filky. 
Germen  ovate,  fometimes  a little  woolly,  but  in  the  original 
fpecimen  quite  fmooth,  ovate,  bearing  a (lender  Jlyle,  al- 
mofl  half  its  own  length,  with  blunt,  deeply  divided,  Jligmas. 
Linnaeus  aflerts  his  deprejfa,  which  we  have  been  occalionally 
inclined  to  think  a good  fpecies,  is  but  a cultivated  variety 
of  this ; which  indeed  is  confirmed  by  a garden  fpecimen  of 
lanata,  whofe  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  with  elongated 
footjlalks,  and  approach  thofe  of  deprejfa  in  fize  and  appear- 
ance. Both  are  very  different  from  our  cotinifolia,  n.  120. 

89.  S.  lapponum.  Common  Lapland  Willow.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1447.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  300.  t.  8.  f.  t.  Willd. 
n.  72.  (S.  fericea  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  782.  t.  51.  f.  27. 

Willd.  n.  70.  S.  n.  1643  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  307.  S. 
arenaria;  FI.  Dan.  t.  197.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
bluntilh  ; clothed  on  both  fides  with  long  filky  hairs.  Ger- 
men feffile,  very  woolly.  Style  about  the  length  of  the 
deeply  feparated,  cloven,  blunt  ftigmas. — Extremely  com- 
mon in  all  the  vallies  among  the  Lapland  alps,  and  frequent 
alfo  in  the  woods.  Linn.  We  have  the  fame  from  Swit- 
zerland and  Dauphiny,  afcertained  as  the  plant  of  the 
authors  above  quoted  ; fo  that  we  are  enabled  very  much  to 
clear  up  the  fynonymy  of  this  fine  fpecies,  not  hitherto  de- 
tected in  Britain.  It  is  faid  in  Lapland  to  form  a tree,  as 
tall  a3  a man.  Villars  defcribes  it  as  a trailing  Jhrub,  with 
a thick,  crooked  Jlem.  The  branches  are  reddilh,  filky  only 
when  young.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one 
broad,  clothed  with  peculiarly  delicate  and  filky  fhaggy 
hairs,  on  both  fides  ; the  under  fide  glaucous,  with  a reddifh 
rib.  Catkins  ftalked,  cylindrical ; the  males  yellow,  filky, 
about  an  inch  long ; the  females  twice  that  length,  rather 
lax,  much  more  (lender  than  in  S.  lanata,  and  efl'entially 
diftinguiffied  by  their  peculiarly  woolly  germens.  The  Jlyle 
is  fo  enveloped  in  this  wool,  that  we  can  hardly  determine 
its  precife  length,  but  it  feems  even  fhorter  than  the  Jligmas, 
the  latter  being  remarkably  long. 

90.  S.  arenaria.  Downy  Mountain  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1447.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  298.  t.  8.  f.  0,  q.  Willd. 
n.  73.  FI.  Brit.  n.  28.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1809.  (S.  lapponum; 
Lightf.  Scot.  604.  S.  n.  20  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  164.  t.  36. 
f.  1.  S.  helvetica ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3. 783.) — Leaves  nearly 
entire,  ovate,  acute ; reticulated  and  fomewhat  downy 
above ; veiny,  and  denfely  woolly,  beneath.  Germen  fef- 
file, very  woolly.  Style  about  the  length  of  the  deeply 
feparated,  linear,  divided  ftigmas. — Native  of  the  Lapland 
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woods,  and  of  the  Scottifh,  German,  Swifs,  Italian,  and 
French  alps,  flowering  in  May.  The  fern  is  flout,  bufhy,  two 
or  three  feet  high  ; with  reddifh-brown  twigs,  finely  downy 
when  young.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half 
as  wide,  entire,  or  flightly  waved,  fomewhat  revolute  ; dark 
green  above,  reticulated  with  funk  veins ; white  with  cot- 
tony deprefled  down,  the  veins  prominent,  beneath.  Foot- 
falls rather  longer  in  proportion  than  in  S.  glauca,  broad  at 
the  bafe,  and  not  decurrent.  St’pulas  none.  Flowering 
buds  large,  gibbous.  Male  catkins  ovate,  foon  becoming 
cylindrical,  an  inch  long,  their  J'cales  clothed  with  copious, 
long,  filky  hairs.  Stamens  two,  fmooth.  Female  catkins 
twice  as  long,  rather  flender  though  denfe.  Capfules  nearly 
fefiile,  ovate,  woolly.  Style  and  figmas  flender.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  remove  a doubt  expreffed  in  Engl.  Bot. 
p.  2586 ; for  the  exotic  fpecimen  defcribed  as  arenaria , 
at  p.  1809  of  that  work,  is  really  fuch,  and  not  S.  Stuarti- 
ana.  S.  arenaria  may  always  be  known  from  all  its  near 
relations,  by  the  reticulations  of  the  leaves,  and  their  ovate 
ihape. 

91.  S.  obovata.  Obovate  Labrador  Willow.  Purfh 
n.  11. — “Stem  diffufe.  Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  entire; 
imooth  above  ; clothed  with  filky  hairs  beneath.  Stipulas 
none.  Catkins  fefiile.  Scales  obovate  ; black  and  hairy  at 
the  end.” — Native  of  Labrador,  and  of  the  north-weft  coalt 
of  America,  flowering  in  May.  Allied  to  S.  arenaria,  and 
fomewhat  inclined  to  be  upright.  Stamens  two.  Purjh. 

92.  S . planifolia.  Flat-leaved  Labrador  Willow.  Purlh 
n.  12. — “Stem  afeending,  divaricated;  branches  fmooth. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  very  fmooth,  flat,  fpreading  ; 
acute  at  each  end  ; minutely  ferrated  in  the  middle  ; paler 
beneath.  Stipulas  none.” — Native  of  Labrador.  Seen  by 
Mr. Purlh  in  Mr.  Anderfon’s  garden,  without  fovoers.  “ This 
Angular  fpeciei  diftinguilhes  itfelf  at  firft  fight  by  its  remark- 
able plain  and  patent  leaves.  It  is  inclined  to  rife  from  the 
ground  on  a fingle  low  Jlem.”  Purjh. 

93.  S.  appendiculata.  Auricled  Willow.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  1056.  Willd.  n.  74. — “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire,  vil- 
lous ; fomewhat  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  per- 
manent, oblong,  entire.  Germen  oblong-lanceolate,  downy. 
Stigmas  feffile.” — Native  of  Finmark.  The  leaves  are  not 
at  all  Ihining  beneath  ; in  a young  ftate  they  are  downy  in 
that  part ; when  full-grown  hoary.  Capfules  downy.  Will- 
denovj. 

94.  S.  cinerea.  Grey  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1449. 
FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  353.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  296,  exclufive  of 
Villars's  fynonym.  Willd.  n.  75.  FI.  Brit.  n.  34.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1897.  (S.  daphnoides ; Viilars  Dauph.  v.  3.  765. 
t.  50.  f.  7 ; bad.) — Stemereft.  Lower  leaves  entire  ; up- 
per more  or  lefs  ferrated,  obovato-lanceolate  ; reticulated 
with  veins,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  half- 
heart-fhaped,  ferrated.  Germen  lanceolate,  ftalked,  filky. 
Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  ftigmas. — Native  of  moift  marfhy 
woods,  in  Lapland,  Sweden,  England,  and  France.  We 
have  it  from  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  other  places,  and  have 
compared  our  fpecimens  carefully  with  thofe  of  Linnceus 
and  Viilars.  A living  plant  from  the  Cambridge  garden  has 
furnifhed  us  with  female  flowers.  This  is  a fmall  crooked 
tree,  of  no  particular  ufe,  bloffoming  in  April,  before  the 
leaves  appear.  It  is  molt  allied  to  S.  aquatica  hereafter 
defcribed,  but  differs  in  the  greater  firmnefs  and  thicknefs 
of  its  leaves , and  larger  catkins.  The  Jlem  is  more  ererit  and 
arboreous,  the  germen  more  flender,  and  the  Jlyle  longer. 
Willdenow’s  delcription  differs  in  fome  points  from  our 
plant. 

95.  S.  Jacquiniana.  Brown  Auftrian  Willow.  Willd. 
n.  77.  (S.  Jacquini ; Hoft.  Syn.  529.  S.  fufea ; Jacq.  Auftr. 


v.  5.  4.  t.  409. ) — “ Leaves  elliptical,  entire,  tapering  at 
each  end,  polifhed  ; the  veins  beneath,  as  well  as  the  margin, 
hairy.  Germen  elliptical,  downy.  Style  elongated.” — 
Native  of  the  Auftrian  alps,  flowering  in  May.  The  root 
is  very  long,  thick  and  woody.  Stems  diffufe  ; the  young 
branches  downy.  Leaves  ufually  near  an  inch  in  length, 
fringed  with  long  hairs  ; reticulated  with  veins  beneath. 
Footjlalks  rather  fhort.  Stipulas  large,  oblong,  ferrated  to- 
wards the  extremity,  reticulated,  according  to  Willdenow  ; 
though  Jacquin  neither  figures  nor  mentions  them.  Male 
catkins  ftalked,  elliptical,  yellow,  diandrous,  not  an  inch  long; 
female  longer,  on  longer  ilalks,  ereft,  brown,  rather  lax. 
Germen  fefiile,  clothed  with  clofe  hairs.  Very  different  from 
S.  fufea  of  Linnaeus  and  FI.  Brit. 

96.  S.  Muhlenbergiana.  Brown  American  Willow.  Willd. 
n.  78.  Purfh  n.  3.  (S.  triftis ; Muhlenb.  in  Sims  and 
Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  68.  t.  5.  f.  9.  S.  alpina ; Walt. 
Carol.  243.) — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fharpifh,  nearly  entire, 
downy,  revolute  ; veiny  and  rugofe  beneath.  Stipulas  lan- 
ceolate, deciduous.  Scales  of  the  catkins  oblong,  fringed. 
Germen  ovato-lanceolate,  filky,  ftalked.  Style  fhort.  Stig- 
mas divided.” — In  dry  fhady  woods,  from  New  York  to 
Virginia,  flowering  in  April.  From  three  to  five  feet  high  ; 
the  branches  greenifh-yellow,  with  black  dots.  Anthers 
purple;  yellow  when  burft.  Scales  white,  tipped  with  red, 
giving  the  catkins  a very  pleafing  appearance.  Purjh. 

97.  S.  triflis.  Narrow-leaved  American  Willow.  Ait. 
n.  41.  Willd.  n.  79.  Purlh  n.  4. — “ Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, entire,  revolute,  acute  at  each  end  ; fmoothifh  above  ; 
rugged  with  veins,  and  downy,  beneath.  Stipulas  none. 
Catkins  before  the  leaves,  oblong.” — In  dry  fandy  woods, 
from  New  Jerfey  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  March  or  April. 
Approaches  near  to  the  preceding.  Purjh.  Introduced  at 
Kew  by  Mr.  William  Young,  in  1765. 

98.  S.  argentea.  Silky  Sand  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  29. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1364.  Willd.  n.  80.  (S.  arenaria  ; Lightf. 
Scot.  604.  S.  lanata  ; Roth.  Germ.  v.  1.  418.  2.  p.  2. 
513.  S.  pumila,  foliis  utrinque  candicantibus  et  lanuginofis; 
Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  447. 1. 19.  f.  3.) — Leaves  entire,  elliptical, 
fomewhat  revolute,  with  a recurved  point  ; rather  downy 
above  ; filky  and  Ihining  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches. 
Germen  ftalked,  ovato-lanceolate,  filky.  Style  fhorter 
than  the  ftigmas.  — Native  of  fandy  ground  in  Germany 
and  England.  With  us  it  occurs  chiefly  among  loofe 
blowing  fand  on  the  fea-fhore,  flowering  in  May,  before 
the  leaves  come  out.  The ferns  are  moftly  fpreading,  but  in 
fheltered  fpots  will  rife  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  two-thirds  as  broad, 
confpicuous  for  the  filvery  brilliancy  of  their  under  furface, 
and  rivalling  fome  of  the  mo  ft  beautiful  Cape  fhrubs  in  that 
particular.  The  upper  fide  of  the  full-grown  leaves  is 
finally  fmooth.  Stipulas  variable  in  fize,  flat,  ovate,  entire, 
filky..  Footfalls  rather  fhort.  Catkins  at  firft  feffile  and 
naked,  appearing  before  the  foliage,  cylindrical,  obtufe, 
an  inch  long.  Stamens  two,  yellow,  fmooth.  Scales  long, 
narrow  and  obtufe,  hairy,  tipped  with  black.  Capfules 
finally  fmooth,  on  very  long  ltalks.  Extremely  different 
from  S.  arenaria,  n.  90,  to  which  Linnaeus  referred  the  fy- 
nonym of  Dillenius,  and  thus  miffed  Britifh  writers. 

99.  S . recurvata.  Drooping-flowered  American  Willow. 
Purfh  n.  5. — “ Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth, 
entire ; glandular  at  the  margin  ; glaucous  beneath ; the 
young  ones  filky.  Stipulas  none.  Catkins  before  the 
leaves,  recurved.  Germen  ovate,  filky,  fomewhat  ftalked, 
the  length  of  the  hairs  of  the  feales.  Style  very  fhort. 
Stigmas  divided.” — In  fhady  woods,  among  the  mountains 
of  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  April.  A 
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low  Jhrub ; branches  brown,  fmooth  ; buds  yellow.  Scales 
of  the  catkins  tipped  with  black.  Purfh. 

IOO.  S.  repens.  Creeping  Dwarf  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1447.  Willd.  n.  81.  FI.  Brit.  n.  32.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  183.  Purfh  n.  6.  (S.  depreffa ; Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  63. 
t.  15,  16.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  ftraight,  fomewhat 
pointed,  nearly  entire  ; almoft  naked  above  ; glaucous  and 
lilky  beneath.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  downy.  Stem  de- 
prefled. — Found  copioufly  on  fandy  heaths  in  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Britain,  flowering  in  March  or  April,  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  of  our  dwarf  Willows. 
Mr.  Piirfti  faw  fpecimens,  in  the  Bankflan  herbarium,  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  which  he  referred  to  this 
fpecies.  The Jlems  are  creeping,  moflly  proftrate  and  en- 
tangled, fome  of  the  flowering  branches  only  being  occa- 
fionally  upright.  Leaves  ufually  quite  entire,  but  we  have 
feen  them  fparingly  toothed,  in  luxuriant  garden  fpecimens. 
Stipulas  none.  Catkins  before  the  leaves,  fhort,  obovate  ; 
their fcales  obovate,  reddifh,  enveloped  in  long  white  hairs. 
Stamens  fmooth,  with  yellow  anthers.  Germen  moderately 
ftalked.  Style  the  length  of  the  blunt  ^WiAeAJligmas.  Cap- 
fule  fmooth  when  ripe,  its  valves  very  much  revolute.  The 
leaves  vary  in  fize,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more  or  lefs  brown, 
according  to  its  expofure.  Willdenow  refers  Ehrhart’s 
polymorpha , Arb.  49,  to  this  fpecies ; fee  prof  rata, 


n.  105. 

101.  S.fufca.  Browniflt  Dwarf  Willow.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1447.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  299.  t.  8.  f.  r.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2. 
351.  Willd.  n.  82.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3 1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  i960. 
— Leayes  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  ftraight,  flat,  with  a few 
glandular  teeth  ; glaucous  and  filky  beneath.  Footftalks 
(lender.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Stipulas  none. — 
Native  of  moift  mountainous  heaths  in  Lapland,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  the  north  of  Britain,  flowering  in  April  or 
May.  This  differs  from  the  laft  in  its  upright,  bufhy,  not 
creeping,  Jlem , with  copious  dark  branches,  hoary  when 
young.  The  leaves  are  more  toothed,  with  rather  longer 
falks.  Buds  large,  ovate,  red  and  (Inning.  Male  catkins 

ovate,  fhort,  and  denfe,  with  dark-brown,  hairy,  obtufe 
fcales.  Nedary  ovate,  brown.  Anthers  red  before  they  burft. 
We  have  never  obtained  certain  fpecimens  of  the  female 
plant.  Linnaeus  certainly  confounded  fome  other  fpecies 
with  this,  which  led  him  to  defcribe  the  fem  as  creeping. 

102.  S . parvifolia.  Small-leaved  Dwarf  Willow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1961.  Ait.  n.  43. — Leaves  elliptical,  nearly  entire, 
with  recurved  points  ; glaucous  and  filky  beneath.  Stem 
decumbent.  Stipulas  ovate,  entire.  — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Crowe  at  Eaft  Winch,  and  Wrongay  fen,  Norfolk,  After 
having  cultivated  it  for  many  years,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fpecies  being  perfedlly  diftindl.  Yet  we  have  not  received 
from  other  parts  of  Europe  any  fpecimens  agreeing  here- 
with. It  flowers  at  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  Jlem  is  much  branched,  entangled,  decumbent, 

_ with  wand-like  twigs,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  either 
fpreading  obliquely,  or  procumbent,  denfely  clothed  with 
innumerable  leaves,  round,  thickifh,  hairy  or  filky.  Leaves 
fpreading  or  recurved,  about  half  an  inch  long,  broadly 
elliptical,  on  very  broad  and  fhort  jlalks;  the  margin  flightly 
revolute,  either  quite  entire,  and  marked  here  and  there 
with  a minute  glandular  tooth  ; the  upper  furface  of  a dull 
lightifh  green,  paler  than  in  either  of  the  two  laft,  and  nearly 
fmooth.  Buds  large,  ovate,  filky.  Stipulas  ufually  prefent, 
but  fmall,  hairy,  tipped  with  a red  gland.  Female  catkins 
before  the  leaves,  feflile,  ovate,  denfe,  yellowifh.  Germen 
ovate,  on  a longifh  llalk,  filky.  Style  very  fhort.  Capfule 
nearly  fmooth.  Living  fpecimens  of  this  plant,  (hut  up 
for  two  or  three  days  in  a tin  box,  acquire  an  intolerably  fetid 


fifh-like  feent,  which  we  have  obferved  in  no  other  Willow 
except  the  following. 

103.  S.  adfeendens.  Afcending  Dwarf  Willow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1962.  Ait.  n.  44. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fome- 
what ferrated,  with  recurved  points  ; glaucous  and  filky  be- 
neath. Stem  afcending.  Stipulas  ovate,  ferrated. — Native 
of  moift  heathy  fandy  places,  in  Norfolk  and  other  parts 
of  England,  flowering  in  May.  About  twice  as  large  as 
the  laft,  with  lefs  crowded  leaves,  not  fo  ftrikingly  recurved. 
The fem  is  creeping  and  low,  with  long,  ftraight,  obliquely 
afcending,  twigs.  Female  catkins  and  fonuers  much  like 
the  laft,  and  the  fmell  of  the  plant  is  fimilar.  Male  catkins 
ovate,  (eflile,  yellow  ; their  fcales  edged  with  brown,  and 
fringed  with  hairs. 

104.  S.  Schraderiana.  Schraderian  Willow.  Willd. 

n.  83.  (S.  difcolor  ; Schrad.  Hort.  Gotting.  MSS.)  — 

Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  finely  downy  on  both  fides  ; glau- 
cous beneath  ; flightly  ferrated  towards  the  point.  Stipulas 
very  fmall.  Catkins  rather  before  the  leaves,  ovate,  hairy. 
— Native  of  Germany.  A much  floater  more  upright  plant 
than  feveral  of  the  preceding,  approaching  in  habit,  and 
fize  of  leaves,  to  S ■ Croiueana  and  bicolor  ; fee  n.  51  and  19. 
But  the  foliage  is  always  more  or  lefs  clothed,  on  both  fides, 
with  filky  hairs,  and  the  two  f aniens  are  diftinft.  The 
footfalks  are  (lender,  elongated,  fometimes  with  two  minute 
rounded  fipulas,  or  in  their  (lead  a pair  of  glands,  at  the 
bafe. 

105.  S.  prof  rata.  Proftrate  Dwarf  Willow.  FI.  Brit, 

n.  30.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 979.  Willd.  n.  84.  (S.  poly- 

morpha; Ehrh.  Arb.  49  ?) — Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  con- 
vex, rarely  toothed  ; glaucous,  rugged  and  filky  beneath. 
Stem  proftrate.  Branches  elongated,  ftraight.  Germen 
ftalked,  ovate,  filky.  Style  (hotter  than  the  ftigmas. — 
Native  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Dickfon,  flowering 
in  May  or  June.  Mr.  E.  Forfter  found  the  fame  near  High 
Beech,  on  Epping  foreft  ; and  profeffor  Willdenow  men- 
tions it  as  growing  alfo  in  Silefia.  Ehrhart’s  polymorpha 
was  gathered  at  Hanover ; but  this  laft  is  confidered  as 
doubtful,  at  leaft,  if  not  certainly  different ; fee  n.  100. 
The  ferns  of  our  plant  form  an  entangled  mat,  molt  of  the 
branches  being  very  long,  tough,  ftraight,  and  (lender, 
fpreading  very  widely,  clofe  to  the  ground,  a few  (hort  ones 
only  (landing  eredl.  All  are  leafy,  round,  finely  downy 
when  young.  Leaves  rather  diftant,  an  inch  long,  dark 
above,  on  (hortifn  thick  folks,  accompanied  by  a pair  of 
glands,  rarely  two  fmall  fipulas,  as  in  the  laft.  Catkins 
ovate,  obtufe,  denfe,  filky ; the  parts  of  the  female  ones 
much  agreeing  with  parvifolia,  adfeendens , See. 

106.  S.  hirfula.  Hairy  Cape  Willow.  Thunb.  Prodr.  6. 
FI.  Cap.  v.  1.  141.  Willd.  n.  85. — “ Leaves  entire,  ovate, 
pointed,  without  ftipulas,  hairy  on  both  fides.  Stamens 
five  or  fix.  Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg.  A tree,  fix  feet  high,  with  a rugged,  purplifti, 
fmooth  bark.  Branches  eredl,  wand-like.  Leaves  on  the 
extreme  (hoots,  hardly  an  inch  long,  on  very  (hort  (talks, 
obovate,  obtufe  with  a point,  clothed  on  both  fides  with 
white  hairs.  Catkins  cylindrical,  (horter  than  the  leaves ; 
their  fcales  woolly.  Thunb. 

107.  S.  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Willow.  Gouan.  Illuftr. 
77,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  Willd.  n.  86. — Leaves  ellip- 
tical, entire,  acute  at  each  end,  reticulated  with  veins ; 
glaucous  beneath  ; mod  hairy  at  the  margin.  Germen  fome- 
what ftalked,  ovato-lanceolate,  villous.  Style  the  length  of 
the  deeply  divided  ftigmas.  Very  plentiful  on  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  near  perpetual  fnow.  Gouan.  We  have  a 
fpecimen  from  himfelf,  and  another  from  M.  de  St.  Amans  ; 
the  latter  named  glauca  ; but  we  know  not  whether  this  ele- 

gant 
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gant  naturalift  has  noticed  it,  as  fuch,  in  any  of  his  writings. 
The  jlems  are  quite  prollrate,  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves 
full  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  wide ; bright 
green  and  fhining  above ; remarkably  woolly  about  the 
margin,  which  gives  them  a peculiar  and  charadleriilic  afpedt. 
When  young  they  are  very  hairy  all  over.  Footjalks  broad, 
channelled,  rather  (hort,  fmooth,  yellowilh,  without Jipulas. 
Female  catkins  two  inches  long,  (lender,  rather  lax,  on  leafy 
ftalks.  Scales  linear-obovate,  long,  fringed  with  copious 
long  hairs.  Germens  extending  rather  beyond  the  fcales, 
clothed  with  fimilar  hairs.  Stigmas  long,  linear.  This  is 
a diftinct  and  well-marked  fpecies,  but  Gouan  has  much 
perplexed  its  fynonyms,  and  poffibly  confounded  different 
things  in  his  defcription,  of  which  therefore  we  have  made 
no  ufe  in  our’s. 

108.  S.  incubacea.  Trailing  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1447.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  351.  Willd.  n.  89.  Ait.  n.  50. 
(S.  anguftifolia  ; Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  48.  S.  pumila 
anguftifolia  prima  ; Cluf.  Hid.  v.  1.  85,  86.  S.  pumila 
altera  ; Dod.  Pempt.  844.  Chamxitea,  five  Salix  pumila  ; 
Ger.  Em.  1391.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  itraight, 
fomewhat  elliptical,  entire,  convex  ; fmooth  above  ; glau- 
cous and  filky  beneath.  Catkins  oval,  eredt.  Germen 
ftalked,  lanceolate,  tapering,  filky.  Style  the  length  of 
the  fligmas. — Native  of  moift  fandy  ground  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  This  is  one  of  the  moil  difficult 
fpecies  to  nnderfland  or  define.  Linnaeus  having  defcribed 
it  with  ovate  acute Jlipulas , not  vifible  in  any  fpecimens  that 
we  could  refer  to  incubacea , nor  in  his  own  herbarium,  has 
always  caufed  fome  uncertainty  in  our  opinion.  His  fpe- 
cimen,  moreover,  though  named  and  numbered  by  himielf, 
is  not  one  of  thofe  authentic  ones,  either  gathered  in  Sweden, 
or  defcribed  in  the  firft  edition  of  Sp.  PI.  Willdenow 
however,  without  any  communication  with  us,  underftands 
the  fpecies  as  we  do,  as  appears  by  his  referring  to  it  Wulfen’s 
angujifolia , which  we  alfo  have  ever  confidered  as  a narrow- 
leaved variety  of  the  Linnxan  incubacea.  The  leaves  vary 
indeed  from  a line  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length.  They  are  flraight ; iilvery 
beneath  when  young,  though  far  lefs  fo  than  in  argentea, 
u.  98.  The  Jems  are  moflly  creeping  and  decumbent,  but 
this  charadler  varies.  Female  catkins  but  half  the  length  of 
the  males.  Capfules  light  reddiffi-brown,  downy,  taper- 
pointed.  The  reft  of  the  characters  may  be  found  in  our 
fpecific  definition.  We  have  never  met  with  an  Englifh 
fpecimen  of  this  Willow. 

109.  S.  rofmarinifolia.  Rofemary-leaved  Willow.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1448.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  352.  Willd.  n.  90. 
Purfh  n.  ig.  FI.  Brit.  n.  33.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1365. 
Ehrh.  Arb.  119.  (S.  pumila,  rhamni  fecundi  Clulii  folio  ; 

Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  447.  S.  humilis  repens  anguftifolia; 
Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  137.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  pointed, 
ftraight,  entire ; filky  beneath.  Stem  eredl.  Stipulas 
upright,  flat.  Catkins  recurved.  Germen  ftalked,  lan- 
ceolate, filky. — Native  of  moift  fandy  or  turfy  places,  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
flowering  in  April.  Mr.  Purfh,  finding  it  likewife  “ in  wet 
meadows  and  mountain  fwamps,  from  Pennfylvania  to 
Carolina,”  prefumes  that  it  has  been  imported  from  thence 
into  England.  Our  fpecimens  however  accord  exadtly  with 
the  Finland  ones  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  German  one  of 
Ehrhart ; fo  that  it  feems  common  to  both  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  Jem  forms  an  elegant  buffi,  a yard  high.  The 
narrow  leaves , fometimes  accompanied  by  very  confpicuous 
Jipulas,  diftinguiffi  it  from  moft,  but  the  ffiort  recurved  fe- 
male catkins  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  abfolutely  peculiar  to 
this  fpecies,  (the  following  one  excepted,)  as  was  firft 


pointed  out  in  Engl.  Bot.  Willdenow  jultly  notices  the 
near  relationfhip  of  this  fpecies  to  the  laft,  which  evinces 
his  knowledge  of  both  ; but  we  do  not  find  that  difference 
which  he  indicates  in  the  length  of  their  Jyles. 

no.  S .fufcata.  Sooty-branched  Willow.  Purfh  n.  16. 
— “ Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  ferrated  ; 
glaucous  beneath  ; downy  when  young.  Stipulas  minute. 
Catkins  drooping.  Scales  obtufe,  fcarcely  hairy  on  the 
infide.  Germen  fomewhat  ftalked,  ovate,  filky.  Stigmas 
feffile,  two-lobed.” — In  low  overflowed  grounds,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  from  New  York  to  Pennfylvania,  flowering 
in  March  or  April.  Branches  of  the  preceding  year  covered 
with  a dark  brown,  or  black,  tomentum.  Purfi.  As  the 
adult  leaves  are  faid  to  be  fmooth,  this  fpecies  ought  perhaps 
to  have  found  a place  in  the  firft  fedlion  ; but  Mr.  Purfh 
having  inferted  it  next  to  rofmarinifolia , we  have  followed 
his  example,  particularly  on  account  of  the  drooping  catkins. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

111.  S . rip  aria.  Mountain-river  Willow.  Willd.  n.  91. 

( S.  rofmarinifolia  ; Hoft.  Syn.  529.  S.  viminalis  ; Villars 
Dauph.  v.  3.  785.) — “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  withfmall 
glandular  teeth  ; entire  at  the  bafe ; clothed  with  clofe- 
preffed  hairs  above  ; downy,  and  rugged  with  veins,  beneath. 
Germen  ovate,  fmooth.” — Native  of  the  fandy  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Auftria,  Hungary, 
Dauphiny,  and  the  Tyrol.  The  fynonyms  depend  on  the 
authority  of  Willdenow,  who  defcribes  this  fpecies  as  a 

Jhrub , fix  feet  high,  with  dark  brown  branches , downy  when 
young.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  pointed  ; green  above, 
with  a hoarinefs  from  the  deprefled  hairs  ; fnow-white  be- 
neath, like  the  footjalks.  Stipulas  obfolete.  Catkins  before 
the  leaves  ; the  males  yellow,  an  inch  long  ; females  brown, 
an  inch  and  a half.  Style  ffiort,  divided.  Stigmas  brownifh- 
purple,  rather  thick. 

112.  S.  angujifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Cafpian  Willow. 

Willd.  n.  92.  (S.  cafpica ; Pall.  Roff.  v.  1.  p.  2.  74?) 

— “ Leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  without  ftipulas,  nearly  en- 
tire ; ovate  at  the  bafe  ; hoary  above  ; filky  beneath.” — 
Native  of  the  country  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Branches 
round,  brown  ; filky  when  young.  Leaves  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  long,  hardly  a line  broad  ; fometimes  fur- 
niffied  with  a few  fcattered  very  diftant  glandular  teeth  ; 
the  upper  fide  hoary  with  deprefled  hairs.  Footjalks  dilated, 
fmooth.  Pallas’s  plant  is  faid  to  be  fmooth,  otherwife  his 
defcription  agrees  exadlly  with  the  above.  Willdenow. 

113*  S . grifea.  Affi-coloured  American  Willow.  Willd. 
n.  93.  Purfh  n.  30.  (S.  fericea  ; Muhlenb.  in  Sims  and 

K011.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  67.  t.  5.  f.  8.) — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, pointed,  ferrated  ; fmooth  above  ; glaucous  and  filky 
beneath.  Stipulas  linear,  deflexed,  deciduous.  Catkins 
before  the  leaves.  Scales  hairy.  Germen  ftalked,  oblong, 
filky.  Stigmas  nearly  feffile.  In  low  overflowed  grounds, 
from  Pennfylvania  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  April.  About 
eight  feet  high.  Branches  greeniffi-purple,  very  brittle  at 
the  bafe-  Purjh.  Leaves  two  inches  and  a half  long  ; three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  ; veiny,  the  rib  downy  on  the 
upper  fide.  Catkins  naked,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
hairy,  with  black  fcales.  Anthers  finally  black. 

1 14.  S.  ambigua.  Ambiguous  Hannoverian  Willow. 
Ehrh.  Arb.  109.  Willd.  n.  94.  — Leaves  elliptical, 
rounded  at  each  end,  with  a recurved  point ; finely  downy 
above  ; denfely  filky,  and  veiny,  beneath  ; flightly  ferrated 
at  the  extremity.  Stipulas  half-heart-ffiaped.  Catkins 
elliptical. — Native  of  Hanover.  A fmall  Jsrub , with 
brown  downy  branches.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  rigid, 
fomewhat  revolute  and  thick-edged,  for  the  moft  part  entire, 
on  ffiort,  thick,  downy  Jalks ; the  upper  fide  green,  and. 

apparently 
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apparently  fmooth,  but  proving  on  minute  infpe&ion  finely 
downy  ; the  under  clothed  with  fhaggy  filky  hairs.  Buds 
thick,  two-edged.  Stipulas  rather  fmall,  toothed ; filky 
beneath.  Male  catkins  naked,  yellow,  hairy,  above  half  an 
inch  long.  This  feems  to  us  very  diftinft  ; though  akin  to 
the  Sallow  tribe. 

1 15.  S .fpathulata.  Spatulate  Willow.  Willd.  n.  95. — 
“ Leaves  lanceolate-obovate,  with  a recurved  point ; ferrated 
at  the  end  ; clothed  with  deprefied  hairs  above  ; rugged, 
veiny,  and  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  lanceolate.” — Native 
of  Germany.  A Jh rub  five  feet  high,  with  brown  downy 
branches.  Leaves  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  long,  fome- 
what  fpatulate ; of  a hoary  green  above  ; covered  with 
hoary,  or  fomewhat  filky,  down  beneath.  Stipulas  half  the 
length  of  the  footjlalks.  Male  catkins  before  the  leaves, 
cylindrical,  half  an  inch  long.  Willdenoav. 

1x6.  S.  uliginofa.  Bog  Willow.  Willd.  Enum.  1007. 
— “ Leaves  obovate,  with  a recurved  point ; with  wavy  fer- 
ratures  at  the  end ; green  and  downy  above  ; hoary  and 
lhaggy,  with  rugged  veins,  beneath.  Stipulas  half-heart- 
fhaped,  toothed.  Capfules  lanceolate,  ftalked.  Stigmas 
nearly  feffile.” — Native  of  marlhy  fituations  in  Europe. 
“ This  is  ufually  taken  for  a variety  of  the  following,  but 
it  differs  in  having  a confiderably  taller  Jlem,  with  larger 
leaves , whofe  ferratures  are  undulated.” — Willdenow,  whofe 
remarks  we  here  adopt,  without  having  any  means  of  judg- 
ing for  ourfelves,  fays  the  fpecific  character  he  has  given  for 
aurita , in  his  Sp.  PI.,  belongs  to  the  prefent  plant.  In  his 
Enumeratio  Hort.  Berol.  he  defcribes  aurita  as  only  two  feet 
high.  Hence  we  conjecture  that  his  uliginofa  may  be  our 
aurita,  and  his  aurita  our  variety  (3  of  the  lacter.  In  this 
uncertainty  we  (hall  defcribe  that  fpecies  as  we  underhand 
it,  from  long  and  repeated  obfervations. 

1 1 7.  S.  aurita.  Round-eared,  or  Trailing,  Sallow. 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1446.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  303.  t.  8.  f.  y. 
Willd.  n.  96.  Enum.  1007  ? FI.  Brit.  n.  35.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1487.  Ehrh.  Arb.  39.  HofFm.  Sal.  v.  1.  30.  t.  22. 
f.  1.  (S.  caprea  5 ; Hudf.  430.) — /?  S.  caprea  pumila, 

folio  fubrotundo,  fubtus  incano  ; Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  450. 

Leaves  fomewhat  ferrated,  obovate,  obtufe,  with  a fmall 
hooked  point ; hairy  and  reticulated  with  veins  on  both 
fides.  Stipulas  various.  Stigmas  nearly  feffile. — Abundant 
in  rather  moift  upland  woods,  and  more  efpecially  in  the 
thickets  or  hedges  of  mountainous  countries,  in  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  ; flowering  in  April  or  May,  when 
the  leaves  are  juft  budding.  This Jhrub  varies  in  height  from 
two  to  five  feet,  but  is  generally  in  all  its  parts  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  following,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  great 
ruggednefs,  convexity,  and  crifped  borders  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  of  a dull  green,  very  hairy,  but  not  hoary  ; the 
under  fide  paler,  and  flightly  glaucous.  The  branches  fhoot 
horizontally  amongft  other  bu  files,  to  a great  extent,  whence 
the  Norfolk  name  of  Trailing  Sallow,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Crowe.  Stipulas  often  very  large,  concealing  the  foot- 
jlalks, roundifh,  convex,  cut  and  toothed.  Catkins  about  an 
inch  long,  nearly  feffile,  naked,  elliptical,  rather  hairy. 
Stamens  two.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  or  ovato-lanceolate, 
■with  two  thick  feffile Jligmas,  as  ufual  in  the  Sallows,  which 
agree  too  nearly  in  all  the  parts  of  fructification,  except  the 
comparative  fize  of  their  catkins,  to  afford  fpecific  charac- 
ters from  thence.  The  variety,  as  we  judge  it,  is  a fmall, 
lefs  fpreading,  bulh,  with  blunt  leaves,  about  half  an  inch, 
or  fomewhat  more,  in  length. 

1 18.  S.  aquatica.  Water  Sallow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  36. 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  1437.  Willd.  n.  97.  (S.  caprea  a ; Hudf. 

Angl.  429.  S.  cinerea  ; With.  54.  Relh.  Cantab.  387. 
S.  aurita;  HofFm.  Sal.  v.  1.  t.  5.  f.  3.) — Leaves  flightly 


ferrated,  obovate-elliptical,  downy,  flat  ; rather  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipulas  rounded,  toothed,  ftigmas  nearly  feffile. 
— Common  in  wet  hedges  and  woods,  about  ponds  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  England  and  Germany,  flowering  in 
April.  It  is  larger  than  the  laft,  often  rifing  to  a fmall 
tree.  The  leaves  are  larger,  more  pliant,  and  lefs  rugged, 
not  fo  ftrongly  ferrated  ; their  under  fide  glaucous  ; both 
fides  more  or  lefs  covered  with  fhort  hairs  or  down,  often 
rufty.  Catkins  almoft  twice  the  fize  of  aurita,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, with  brown-tipped  hairy  fcales,  as  in  that,  and  all  the 
parts  of  fructification  nearly  fimilar.  Mr.  Dillwyn  and 
Mr.  J.  Woods  have  found,  near  London,  a ftrangely  meta- 
morphofed  variety,  in  whofe  female  catkins  the  ftalks  of 
fome  of  the  germens  are  greatly  elongated,  and  fuch  ger- 
mens  themfelves  diminifhed  into  bodies  that  look  like  anthers. 
Some  of  them  bear  aCtual  anthers.  Could  it  be  fuch  a mon- 
fter  as  this  which  caufed  the  idea  alluded  to  by  Linnaeus, 
(after  the  generic  character,)  of  Willows  having  been  thought 
to  change  their  fexes?  We  have  never  examined  fuch  a 
fpecimen  in  a living  ftate,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  under- 
ftand  it. 

1 19.  S.  oleifolia.  Olive-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit.  n.  37. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1402.  Willd.  n.  98. — Leaves  obovato-lan- 
ceolate,  flat,  rather  rigid,  minutely  indented,  aeute ; under- 
neath glaucous  and  hairy.  Stipulas  fmall,  notched.  Cat- 
kins elliptical. — Common  in  hedges  and  coppices  in  Norfolk, 
and  other  parts  of  Britain,  flowering  in  March,  being  one 
of  the  earlieft  of  our  native  Willows.  We  cannot  clearly 
refer  to  this  any  fynonyms  of  authors ; moft  botanifts 
having,  as  we  conceive,  negleCted  it  as  a form  of  the  Common 
Sallow,  S.  caprea.  Thefe  two  fpecies  indeed  agree,  as  they 
differ  from  all  others  of  Britifh  growth,  in  the  great  fize  of 
their  flower-buds  and  catkins,  by  which  they  may  always  be 
known.  The  catkins  of  the  oleifolia  are  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  and  very  thick,  quite  oval ; their  buds  twice  as  thick  as 
thofe  of  aquatica.  But  the  leaves  of  the  fpecies  before  us 
differ  totally  from  the  round,  pliant,  ftrongly  ferrated, 
downy  foliage  of  the  caprea,  being  ereCt,  rigid  or  coriaceous, 
oblong,  and  rather  rufty  or  hairy  than  downy.  Stipulas 
rounded,  vaulted  or  reflexed,  often  cloven. 

120.  S.  cotinifolia.  Quince-leaved  Willow.  FI.  Brit, 

n.  38.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1403.  Willd.  n.  99.  (S.  fpadicea  ; 

Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  777,  from  the  author.) — Leaves  ellip- 
tical, almoft  circular,  flightly  toothed  ; downy,  with  rectan- 
gular veins,  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  notched  ftig- 
mas.— Found  by  Mr.  Dickfonin  the  north  ; by  Mr.  Crowe 
in  Norfolk  ; and  by  M.  Villars  in  Dauphiny.  It  flowers  in 
April,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  round  leaves,  much  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  a quince-tree.  The  Jlem  is  from  three 
to  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  fpreading,  finely  downy,  vel- 
vety branches.  Leaves  on  thick  hairy Jlalks,  fpreading,  thick 
and  firm,  nearly  an  inch  and  a half  long,  flat,  flightly 
though  regularly  toothed,  tipped  with  a fmall  point ; dull 
green  above,  with  little,  flat,  fcattered  hairs ; pale  or  glaucous 
and  downy  beneath.  They  affume  a lead-coloured  hue  in 
drying.  Stipulas  fmall,  rounded.  Female  catkins  about  half 
an  inch  long,  ovate,  with  fhort,  blunt,  black,  hairy  fcales. 
Nectary  fhort,  obtufe.  Germen  on  a fhort  ftalk,  ovate, 
downy.  Style  and  Jligmas  very  different  from  the  true  Sallows, 
the  Jligmas  being  linear,  with  a blunt  notched  termination, 
and  the  Jlyle  equal  to  them  in  length. 

12 1.  S.  hirta.  Hairy-branched  Willow.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1404.  Willd.  n.  87.  Ait.  n.‘  48. — Leaves  elliptic-heart- 
fliaped,  pointed,  finely  notched,  downy  on  both  fides.  Stipulas 
half-heart-fhaped,  flat,  toothed,  nearly  fmooth.  Branches 
hairy. — Found  by  Mr.  Crowe  in  Norfolk.  A fmall  tree,  blof- 
foming  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  moft  allied  to  the  two  laft 

fpecies. 
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fpecies.  The  branches  are  thick,  remarkably  hairy,  with 
crowded,  prominent,  horizontal,  not  depreffed,  pubefcence 
Leaves  two  inches  long,  of  a broad,  elliptical  form,  tipped 
with  a fmall  point  ; their  bafe  more  or  lefs  heart-fhaped, 
being  ufually  cut  away,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  firft  pair  of 
tranfverfe  veins.  The  edges  are  furnifhed  with  numerous 
/hallow  notches,  rather  than  teeth  or  ferratures  ; the  upper 
fide  is  of  adullifh  green  ; the  under  pale  or  glaucous,  with  a 
very  hairy  rib,  and  fine  downy  veins.  Footjlalks  rather  long 
and  ftout,  very  hairy.  Stipulas  large,  rounded,  nearly 
fmooth,  ftrongly  contrafted,  in  this  lad  refpe/d,  with  the 
rough  branches.  We  have  feen  male  catkins  only,  which  are 
yellowifh,  fefiile,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  coming  Defore 
the  foliage,  and  compofed  of  blackifh,  lanceolate,  hairy 
fcales.  Neilary  pitcherdhaped.  Stamens  two,  diftinft,  fmooth, 
/'welling  upwards,  twice  the  length  of  the  fcales.  The 
leaves  turn  very  black  in  drying. 

122.  S.  rupejlris.  Silky  Rock  Willow.  Donn.  Cant, 
ed.  5.  231.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2342. — Leaves  obovate,  ferrated, 
flat,  even,  filky  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  hairy.  Branches 
minutely  downy.  Germen  /talked,  awl-fhaped,  filky. 
Style  as  long  as  the  undivided  Itigmas. — Gathered  by  Mr. 
W.  Borrer,  on  the  rocks  of  Craig  Challoch  and  Mael 
Ghyrdy  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  We  have  it  alfo 
from  Mr.  G.  Anderfon.  This  is  a trailing  or  deprelfed 

Jktrub,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  very  diltinft 
from  all  the  foregoing.  It  flowers  in  April.  The  branches 
are  covered  with  fimilar  pubefcence  tothofe  of  S . hirta,  but 
finer  and  /horter.  The  whole  plant  turns  black,  like  that 
fpecies,  in  drying.  Tht  leaves  axe  about  an  inch  long,  acute 
at  each  end,  veiny,  but  not  wrinkled,  with  fine  (hallow  fer- 
ratures ; their  under  fide  efpecially  filky,  and  rather  glau- 
cous. Stipulas  fmall,  ovate,  acute,  hairy,  often  wanting. 
Catkins  ovate  and  thick,  hardly  an  inch  long,  accompanied 
by  fmall  leaves,  which  are  very  fmooth  on  their  upper  fur- 
face  ; the  female  ones  foon  elongated  and  cylindrical. 
Scales  obovate,  hairy  ; their  upper  half  black.  Stamens 
two,  thread-fhaped,  fmooth.  Neilary  papillary.  Style 
cloven,  at  lead  as  long  as  the  thick  undivided Jligmas. 

123.  S.  Anderfoniana.  Green  Mountain  Sallow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2343. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  finely  notched, 
/lightly  downy  ; paler  beneath.  Stipulas  half-ovate,  nearly 
fmooth.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Germen  /talked", 
fmooth.  Style  as  long  as  tke  cloven  Itigmas. — Found  in 
Breadalbane,  and  various  other  parts  of  Scotland,  flowering 
in  May.  We  are  obliged  to  the  liberal  and  intelligent 
friend,  with  whofe  name  we  have  infcribed  this  fpecies,  for 
living  fpecimens.  It  forms  a confiderable  bujh,  or  fmall  tree. 
The  branches,  green  the  firft  year,  are  afterwards  of  a looty 
brown  ; at  all  times  clothed  with  denfe,  (hort,  curved 
down.  Leaves  on  /hortifh  downy  Jlalks,  an  inch,  or  inch 
and  half,  long,  fiat,  of  a bright  pleafant  grafs-green, 
more  or  lefs  downy  on  both  fides,  efpecially  the  rib  and 
veins,  with  (hort  hairs  ; the  very  young  ones  filky.  Stipulas 
fmall,  toothed,  at  length  vaulted.  Female  catkins  (we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  male)  (hort,  ovate,  with  entirely 
black  hairy  fcales ; the  floral  leaves  almo/t  a8  long  as  the 
catkin ; nor  does  the  length  of  the  latter,  even  when  dif- 
charging  its  feeds,  much  exceed  an  inch.  Germen  on  a 
longifh  fmooth  /talk,  ovate,  taper-pointed,  round,  quite 
fmooth  and  naked,  a very  rare  circumftance  among  the 
tribe  of  Salices,  to  which  this  fpecies  is  moll  nearly  related. 
Style  awl-/haped,  divided  half  way  down,  as  are  alfo  the 

Jligmas. 

124.  S.  Forjlcriana.  Glaucous  Mountain  Sallow.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2344. — Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute,  notched, 
/lightly  downy ; glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  vaulted. 
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Branches  minutely  downy.  Germen  /talked,  filky.  Style 
longer  than  the  thick  undivided  Itigmas. — Not  rare  in  Scot- 
land, from  whence  Mr.  For/ter  of  Clapton  long  ago  ob- 
tained it,  and  fupplied  us  with  fpecimens  as  well  as  living 
plants ; by  repeated  attention  to  which  we  have  quite  fatif- 
fied  ourfelves  of  the  diftinftnefs  of  the  fpecies.  It  flowers 
in  April  or  May,  and  is  a larger  Jhrub  than  the  laft,  with 
larger  firmer  leaves,  though  (tuning  above,  and  glaucous  be- 
neath ; in  drying  they  affume  a purplifh-black  tint.  Their 
pubefcence  is  extremely  flight,  except  on  the  midrib  and 
footjlalks,  where  it  is  denfe,  though  very  (hort.  Stipulas 
toothed,  rather  hairy.  Female  catkins  an  inch  long  when  in 
bloflom,  afterwards  twice  as  much,  but  their  Jloral  leaves  do 
not  exceed  thofe  of  the  laft.  Germen  ovate,  tapering,  with 
a longifh  fmooth  fyle,  reprefented  rather  too  (hort  in  Engl . 
Bot. 

125.  S.  fphacelata.  Withered-pointed  Willow,  or  Sallow. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  39.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2333.  Willd.  n.  100.  Ait. 
n.  56.  (S.  lanata;  Lightf.  Scot.  602.  S.  capreae  varietas  ; 

Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  28.  t.  5.  f.  4.  t.  21.  f.  d.) — Leaves  entire, 
elliptical,  acute,  even  ; downy  on  both  Tides  ; fomewhat 
withered  at  the  point.  Stipulas  obfolete.  Germen  lanceo- 
late, filky,  on  a long  hairy  (talk.  Stigmas  nearly  fefiile. — . 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland  ; and,  according  to 
Willdenow,  of  Carinthia.  We  have,  moreover,  fpecimens 
gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  D avail,  in  the  road  from  Orbe,  in 
Switzerland,  to  Montcherand.  Linnaeus  had  this  plant  in 
his  herbarium,  we  know  not  from  whence,  confounded  with 
S.  caprea.  From  that  fpecies  it,  neverthelefs,  effentially  dif- 
fers, being  lefs  arboreous  ; its  leaves  but  one  and  a half,  or 
two  inches,  long,  almoft  always  perfe&ly  entire,  thin  and 
delicate,  not  at  all  rugofe ; their  points  often  remarkably 
blafted,  as  it  were ; their  upper  furface  finally  becoming 
fmooth  towards  the  end.  Stipulas  fmall  or  none.  Catkins 
cylindrical  and  elongated  ; not  fhort,  thick  and  tumid.  Nec- 
tary (talked,  comprefled.  Germen  regularly  tapering  up- 
ward, at  length  nearly  fmooth.  Stigmas  undivided,  or 
/lightly  notched.  This  feems  to  be  rather  a mountain  fpe- 
cies, flowering  in  April  or  May.  We  have  never  feen  it 
living. 

12,6.  S.  caprea.  Great  Round-leaved  Sallow.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1448,  a..  Willd.  n.  101.  FI.  Brit.  n.  40.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1488.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  25.  t.  3.  f.  1,  2.  t.  21. 
f.  a,  b,  c.  Ehrh.  Arb.  98. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  fer- 
rated, waved  ; downy  beneath.  Stipulas  fomewhat  crefcent- 
/haped.  Germen  ovate,  downy,  on  a long  hairy  (talk. 
Stigmas  undivided,  nearly  fefiile.  Common:  throughout 
Europe,  in  rather  dry  than  wet  hedges,  thickets  and  groves, 
bloffoming  in  April,  before  the  leaves  unfold.  This  fpecies 
grows  to  the  fize  of  a moderate  tree,  with  fpreading,  brown 
or  purpli/h,  minutely  downy  branches.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  half  as  broad,  acute,  with  wavy  ferratures ; 
their  under  fide  rugofe,  and  white,  with  cottony  down. 
Catkins  thicker  and  blunter  than  thofe  of  any  other  Britiflt 
willow',  except  perhaps  olefolia ; the  males  yellow,  fra- 
grant after  rain,  abounding  with  honey,  as  Hoffmann  re- 
marks. Scales  brown,  hairy.  Germen  on  a long  (talk. 
Capfule  turgid.  The  wood  and  branches  of  this  tree  are 
particularly  ufeful  for  making  hurdles.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aftringent,  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a portion  of  the  virtues 
of  Peruvian  bark  ; and  certainly  good  for  tanning. 

127.  S.  chryfanthos.  Golden-flowered  Norway  Willow. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  1057.  Willd.  n.  102. — Leaves  elliptical,  acute 
at  each  end,  entire,  downy  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  ovate, 
entire.  Style  divided  to  the  bafe. — Native  of  Finmark,  as 
well  as  of  the  Norway  alps.  The  branches  appear  by  the 
Flora  Danica,  all  we  have  to  guide  us,  to  be  thick  and 
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crooked  ; leaves  near  three  inches  long,  quite  entire,  hoary 
and  downy.  Male  and  female  catkins  thick,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  their  fcales  clothed  with  long,  Alining,  golden- 
coloured  hairs.  Stamens  two,  tawny.  Germen  nearly  fef- 
file,  cylindrical.  Style  much  longer  than  the  divided  Jligmas, 
and  very  remarkable,  if  correctly  delineated,  for  being  itfelf 
divided  to  the  very  bafe. 

128.  S .fagifolia.  Beech-leaved  Willow.  “ Waldft.  and 
Kitaib.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.”  Willd.  n.  103. — “ Leaves  ovate- 
elliptical,  with  a glandular  point,  ferrated  ; entire  at  the 
bafe  ; fmooth  above  ; hairy  at  the  veins  beneath. — Native 
of  the  Croatian  alps. — Branches  brown ; downy  when  young. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long  ; dark  green  above ; pale, 
and  reticulated  with  hairy  veins,  beneath  ; the  whole  under 
fide  hairy  when  young.  Stipulas  kidney-Aiaped,  with  glan- 
dular teeth.  Catkins  not  obferved.  Willdenow. 

129.  S.  acuminata.  Long-leaved  Sallow.  Mill.  Di6t. 

ed.  8.  n.  14.  FI.  Brit.  n.41.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1434.  Willd. 
d.  104.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  39.  t.  6.  f.  1,  2.  (S.  caprea 

latifolia ; Ger.  Em.  1390.) — Leaves  lanceolate-oblong, 
pointed,  waved,  {lightly  toothed  ; downy  beneath.  Stipulas 
kidney-fhaped.  Germen  ovate,  filky.  Style  the  length  of 
the  linear  ftigmas. — Native  of  woods  and  hedges  in  England 
and  Germany,  preferring  a rather  moifter  fituation  than  S. 
caprea , of  which  it  was  formerly  thought  a variety,  though 
they  are  doubtlefs  as  diftinft  as  moft  fpecies  of  any  genus 
whatever.  S.  acuminata  is  a tree  of  confiderable  fize, 
flowering  early  in  April.  Branches  downy  when  young. 
Leaves  {talked,  three  or  four  inches  long,  lanceolate,  acute, 
often  dilated  a little  above  the  middle  ; the  margin  varioufly 
waved,  with  {hallow  ferratures,  moft  copious  towards  the 
point ; the  fmaller  the  leaves,  the  more  they  are  commonly 
undulated  or  rugofe  ; the  upper  furface  is  fmooth  and 
green  ; the  under  finely  and  clofely  downy,  with  parallel, 
curved,  often  reddifh,  veins.  Stipulas  half-ovate  when  young ; 
afterwards  curved  and  kidney-fhaped,  toothed.  Catkins 
longer,  and  not  half  fo  thick,  as  in  caprea.  Scales  brown, 
hairy,  fometimes  obtufe.  Stamens  two,  yellow.  Nedary 
oblong,  abrupt.  Germen  on  a long  ftalk.  We  have  two 
varieties,  one  a larger,  more  freely  growing,  tree  than  the 
other,  with  much  larger  and  lefs  crumpled,  leaves,  but  we 
could  never  afcertain  a correct  fpecific  difference  between 
them. 

130.  S.  conifera.  Cone-bearing  Willow.  “ Wangenh. 
Amer.  123.  t.  31.  f.  72.”  Willd.  n.  105.  Arb.  347. 
Muhlenb.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  67.  Purfh 
n.  17.  (S.  longiroftris ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  226.) 
— “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  diitar.tly  ferrated  ; 
fmooth  above  ; flat  and  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  lunate, 
fomewhat  toothed.  Germen  ft alked,  lanceolate,  filky.  Style 
elongated,  divided.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.” — In  fhady 
woods,  on  a gravelly  dry  foil,  from  New  York  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  April.  The  cone-like  excrefcence  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  occafioned  by  an  infeCt,  is  not  unfrequent 
alfo  on  S.  prinoides  and  other  fpecies.  Purjh.  The  branches 
are  brown  ; downy  when  young.  Leaves  with  minute, 
{harp,  diftant  ferratures ; entire  at  the  bafe  ; dark  green 
above  ; flat,  not  rugged  with  veins,  beneath,  and  late  in 
autumn  becoming  almoft  fmooth  on  that  fide  likewife. 
Footjlalks  long.  Stipulas  of  a middle  fize,  fometimes  entire. 
Catkins  before  the  leaves,  with  lanceolate,  extremely  villous, 
fcales.  Stigmas  four,  cylindrical.  Willdenow. 

13 1.  S.  obtujifolia.  Blunt-leaved  Lapland  Willow.  Willd. 

n.  106.  ( S.  foliis  oblongis,  fubtns  villofis  ; inferioribus 

crenatis;  fuperioribus  integris ; Linn.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  301. 
t.  8.  f.  u.  S.  caprea  /9;  Sp.  PI.  1448.  S.  oleae  fylveftris 
folio,  alpina  ; Rudb.  Lapp.  99.) — Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
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late ; wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; finely  villous  on  both 
fides ; glaucous  beneath  ; the  upper  ones  acute  and  entire  ; 
the  lower  bluntifh,  diftantly  toothed. — Frequent  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  Linnaeus.  A 
{lender  Jhrub,  not  unfrequently  arborefcent.  Young  branches 
{lender,  clothed  with  long  filky  down.  Leaves  rather 
more  than  two  inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide ; 
green,  Alining,  {lightly  downy,  above,  with  many  curved 
parallel  veins  ; glaucous,  not  more  downy,  beneath.  Foot- 
jlalks downy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  moft  Willows,  the  lower  blunter  leaves  of  each 
branch  are  furoifhed  with  minute  diftant  teeth,  or  {hallow 
ferratures  ; while  the  upper  and  pointed  ones  are  quite 
entire.  No  good  botanift  ever  made  a greater  miftake 
than  Dillenius,  when  on  infpefting  the  plates  of  the  FI. 
Lapponica,  before  publication,  he  took  the  leaf  of  this 
fpecies  for  that  of  S.  Helix,  and  thought  the  teeth  were 
hairs.  The  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  his  edition  of 
the  laft-mentioned  work,  perceived,  by  the  original  Lapland 
fpecimen,  that  this  was  a diftinCl  fpecies  from  caprea,  and 
on  this  ground  Willdenow,  though  without  mentioning 
him,  has  adopted  and  named  it  as  above. — Except  the 
teeth  of  the  leaves,  it  comes  nearer  to  S.  lapponum  than  any 
other. 

132.  S . cinerafcens.  Afliy  Portuguefe  Willow.  “Link. 
MSS.”  Willd.  n.  107. — “Leaves  oblong-obovate,  pointed, 
ferrated  ; hoary  with  down  beneath.  Capfules  ftalked,  lan- 
ceolate, downy.  Stigmas  fefiile.” — Native  of  marfhes  in 
Portugal.  Branches  round,  brown  ; downy  when  young. 
Leaves  two  inches  or  more  in  length  ; green  and  {lightly 
downy,  finally  almoft  naked,  and  fhining,  above  ; reticulated 
with  veins  beneath.  Male  catkins  four  lines  in  length ; 
female  half  an  inch.  Scales  oblong,  villous.  Stigmas 
broadifh,  cloven.  Stipulas  large,  lunate,  toothed.  W Hi- 
de now. 

133.  S . pedicellata.  Stalked  Barbary  Sallow.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  v.  2.  362.  Willd.  n.  ia8. — “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
rugofe ; downy  beneath.  Capfules  ftalked,  fmooth.” — 
Found  about  rivers  at  Sbiba,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
Akin  to  S.  caprea.  Leaves  obovate-oblong  ; rugofe  and 
naked  on  the  upper  fide  j grey  and  downy  beneath.  Stalk 
of  the  capfule  about  one  line  and  a half  long.  Desfemtaines. 
Smoothnefs  of  the  capjule  is  fo  rare  in  the  allies  of  S.  caprea, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  diftinftnefs  of  this  fpecies. 

134.  S . viminalis.  Common  Ofier.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1448. 
Willd.  n.  109.  Purfti  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  44.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1898.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  22.  t.  2.  f.  1,  2.  t.  5.  f.  2. 
t.  21.  f.  e,f,g.  Ehrh.  Arb.  69? — Leaves  linear,  inclining 
to  lanceblate,  very  long,  pointed,  entire,  fomewhat  wavy ; 
filky  beneath.  Branches  ftraight  and  {lender.  Germen 
feflile.  Style  as  long  as  the  undivided  linear  ftigmas. — 
Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  marfhy  pools,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  or  May,  before  the 
leaves  come  out.  This  fpecies  is  belt  known  in  its  culti- 
vated ftate',  being  valuable  for  its  ample  produce  of  very 
long  ftraight,  {lender,  tough  and  flexible,  filky  branches. 
When  allowed  to  grow,  it  forms  a confiderable  tree.  The 
leaves  are  longer  than  in  any  other  fpecies,  meafuring 
from  fix  to  eight  inches,  though  only  about  half  an  inch 
wide  ; their  upper  furface  is  green,  fmooth  and  fhining  ; 
the  under  beautifully  filvery.  Footjlalks  half  an  inch  long. 
Stipulas  fmall,  linear-lanceolate,  fometimes  toothed,  often 
wanting.  Catkins  from-diftinft  buds,  cylindrical,  fefiile. 
Scales  rounded,  brown,  hairy.  Nedary  ovate.  Stamens 
diftindl,  fmooth.  Germen  ovato-lanceolate.  Style  project- 
ing much  beyond  the  hairs  of  the  fcales.  Stigmas  about 
the  length  of  the  ttyle,  linear,  acute,  undivided,  as  Ehrhart 
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defines  them,  and  as  they  are  reprefented  in  Engl.  Boti  as 
well  as  in  Hoffmann.  So  likewife  we  find  them  on  an 
authentic  fpecimen  from  Gottingen,  whofe  capfules  are, 
neverthelefs,  nearly  ripe.  But  on  Ehrhart’s  own  fpecimen, 
Arb.  n.  69,  in  full  flower,  the Jligmas , equally  linear,  are  all 
divided  nearly  to  the  bafe.  We  are  unable  to  folve  this 
difficulty.  Ehrhart’s  muff  furely  be  another  fpecies  ; per- 
haps the  Velvet  Ofier,  much  talked  of,  but  concerning 
which  we  could  never  obtain  any  certain  information.  Mr. 
Crowe  at  firft  received  under  that  name  S.  molliffima,  FI. 
Brit.  n.  43,  which  proved  indeed  anfwerable  to  the  name 
in  the  foftnefs  of  its  foliage,  but  totally  worthlefs  as  an 
Ofier.  He  fubfequently  acquired  from  fome  ofier-grouad, 
as  the  true  Velvet  Ofier,  what  none  of  us  could  diftinguiffi, 
either  in  appearance,  characters,  or  quality,  from  the  com- 
mon kind.  See  our  account  of  the  following  fpecies. 

135.  S,  motMima.  Silky-leaved  Willow.  Ehrh.  Beitr. 

v.  6.  101.  Arb.  79.  Willd.  n.  no?  Hoffm.  Germ.  343. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  43.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1509.  (S.  Smithiana ; 

Willd.  Enum.  1008.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  obfo- 
letely  crenate  ; whitiffi  and  filky  beneath.  Stipulas  cref- 
cent-ffiaped,  minute.  Stigmas  linear,  deeply  divided,  about 
the  length  of  the  ftyle. — Native  of  Hanover,  and  we  pre- 
fume of  England.  Mr.  Crowe  obtained  it  from  an  oiier- 
ground  near  Bury,  • Suffolk,  by  the  name  of  Velvet  Ofier, 
as  above-mentioned,  blit  it  proved  deficient  in  every  ufeful 
property.  This  fpecies  flowers  in  April  or  May,  before 
the  leaves  appear.  The  branches  are  ereft,  wand-like,  red- 
diffi  ; downy  when  young.  Leaves  on  ffiortiffi  downy 
ftalks,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fomewhat  rounded  at  the 
bafe,  thin  and  pliable  ; green  and  fmooth,  or  minutely 
downy,  above ; filky  and  very  foft  beneath,  with  a ftrong 
reddifh  rib,  and  curved  veins  ; the  margin  very  fiightly 
or  diffantly  crenate  ; fometimes  minutely  toothed.  Stipulas 
narrow,  hairy,  toothed.  Female  catkins  on  ffiort  ftalks, 
accompanied  by  a few  lanceolate  filky  floral  leaves,  cylin- 
drical, from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long.  Hairs  of 
the  fcales  extending  as  far  as  the  bafe  of  the  Jlyle,  which  is 
rather  ffiort,  with  linear  deeply  divided  Jigtnas.  The  cat- 
kins in  Ehrhart’s  own  fpecimen,  as  well  as  in  another 
from  the  late  Dr.  Noehden,  are  more  lax  and  hairy  than 
in  our’s,  and  their  Jy/es  are  full  as  long  as  the  Jligmas, 
which  our’s  are  not.  In  both  the  Jligmas  are  deeply 
divided,  often  to  the  very  bafe,  though  Ehrhart  defines  his 
as  undivided.  Here  therefore  the  fame  difficulty  occurs  as 
in  his  viminalis.  How  are  thefe  things  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Willdenow,  after  firff  referring  our  Engliffi  molliffima  to 
his  own  bolofericea,  fee  n.  137,  has  in  his  Enumeratio  made 
it  a diftinft  fpecies,  by  the  name  of  Smithiana.  We  have  not 
as  yet  found  certain  grounds  for  changing  our  original 
opinion,  nor  do  we  dare  to  decide  this  point,  without  com- 
paring living  fpecimens,  in  various  ftages  of  growth. 

136.  S.  Jlipularis.  Auricled  Ofier.  FI.  Brit.  n.  42. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1214.  Willd.  n.  111. — Leaves  lanceolate, 
pointed,  obfcurely  crenate ; downy  beneath.  Stipulas  half- 
heart-ffiaped,  very  large.  Nectary  cylindrical.  Stigmas 
linear,  undivided,  longer  than  the  ftyle. — Native  of  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  Crowe  met  with  it  in  ofier-grounds  near  Bury, 
where  it  was  nearly  an  ufelefs  intruder.  This  bloffoma  in 
March,  before  almoft  every  other  Willow.  The  Jlem  is 
fomewhat  arborefcent,  with  long,  ereft,  brown,  foft  and 
downy  branches.  Leaves  about  five  or  fix  inches  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth,  rounded  at  the  bafe  ; green  and  fmooth 
above  ; white  beneath,  with  a pale  rib,  and  many  curved 
parallel  veins.  Stipulas  very  remarkable,  ftalked,  pointed, 
wavy,  toothed  or  cut  at  the  bafe,  often  an  inch  long.  Cat- 
kins large,  thick,  hairy.  Neftary  long  and  flender.  Stamens 


diftmft.  Germen  ovate,  downy,  not  quite  feffile.  Stigmas 
remarkably  long  and  fpreading.  A diftinft  fpecies,  whofe 
large  coarfe  habit,  and  great  Jipulas , mark  it  ftrongly.  We 
have,  from  our  late  highly  valued  friend  Dr.  Noehden,  a 
Hannoverian  fpecimen  marked  S.  velutina  of  Ehrhart,  a 
name  of  which  we  find  no  traces.  This  agrees  very  nearly 
with  our  Jlipularis,  and  indeed  feems  to  be  the  fame. 

137.  S.  helofertcea.  Downy  Ofier.  Willd.  n.  112,  ex- 
eluding  the  fynonym. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed  ; finely 
toothed  in  the  upper  part ; fmoothiffi  above  ; rugged  with 
veins,  and  very  foftly  downy,  beneath.  Capfules  lanceo- 
late, downy.  Stigmas  feffile,  ovate,  ohtufe.” — Native  of 
Germany,  about  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Branches 
brown ; downy  when  young.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches 
long,  minutely  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the  fummit 
Footjalks  downy,  dilated  at  the  bafe  Stipulas  fmall,  lunate, 
toothed.  Female  catkins  before  the  leaves,  an  inch  long. 
Germen  lanceolate,  villous  or  downy.  Stigmas  two,  ovate, 
(we  prefume  undivided).  Willdenow.  This  muff  be  abun- 
dantly different  from  our  molliffima. 

138.  S.  Candida.  Cotton  Willow.  Willd.  n.  113. 

Purffi  n.  2.  (S.  tomentofa ; Schrad.  Hort.  Gotting. 

MSS.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  revolute,  ob- 
fcurely toothed  ; downy  above ; fnow-white  and  cottony 
beneath.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  about  the  length  of  the  foot- 
ftalk.  Scales  of  the  catkins  with  hairs  as  long  as  the  fta- 
mens. — Native  of  dry  ffiady  woods,  from  New  York  to 
Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  April  or  May.  Purjh.  With 
us  it  flowers  in  March,  or  even  February.  We  have  long 
cultivated  this  fpecies,  and  find  it  next  akin  to  Jipularis , 
though  undoubtedly  diftinct.  The  Jem  is  buffiy,  about  a 
yard  high.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  very  cottony  and  white, 
as  are  the  young  branches.  Male  catkins  an  inch  long,  their 
yellowiffi  Jamens  not  extending  beyond  the  filky  ftraight 
hairs  of  the  fcales.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  nearly  naked 
above,  and  then  appear  of  a deep  green. 

139.  S.  Fliiggeana.  Fluggean  Willow.  Willd.  n.  114. 
(S.  olerefolia ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  784.  t.  51.  f.  28.) — - 
“ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  nearly  en- 
tire, without  ftipulas ; fmoothiffi  above ; downy  beneath. 
Germen  ovato-lanceolate,  filky.”  — Native  of  woods  in 
Dauphiny.  Villars  fays  it  ferves  as  a ftock  for  grafting  S. 
vitellina  upon,  a purpofe  which  appears  altogether  fuper- 
fluous,  for  the  vitellina,  like  every  other  Salix,  grows  from 
cuttings,  without  any  uncertainty.  The  trunk,  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  Leaves  an  inch,  or  inch  and  half,  long, 
fomewhat  revolute.  Branches  very  brittle.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen. 

140.  S.  alba.  Common  White  Willow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1449.  Willd.  n.  1 16.  Purffi  n.  32.  FI.  Brit.  n.  45. 
Engl.  Bot.  t., 2430.  Hoffm.  Sal.  v.  1.  41.  t.  7,  8.  (Sa- 
lix ; Camer.  Epit.  107.  Ger.  Em.  1389.) — Leaves  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, acute,  ferrated,  permanently  filky  on  both 
fides ; the  loweft  ferratures  glandular.  Stamens  hairy. 
Stigmas  deeply  cloven. — Native  of  low  wet  commons,  and 
about  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence,  according  to  Mr.  Purfti,  it  was  carried  to  America. 
It  bloffoms  in  May,  and  rifes  gradually  to  a tall  tree,  with 
a thick  bark,  full  of  fiffures,  good  for  tanning,  as  well  as  a 
remedy  for  agues.  The  branches  are  fpreading,  and  in 
fome  degree  drooping ; filky  when  young.  Leaves  filvery 
and  grey,  with  clofe-preffed  filky  hairs,  moft  abundant  on 
the  under  fide,  and  permanent  on  both.  Stipulas  roundiffi 
or  oblong,  fmall,  often  wanting  Male  catkins  yellow,  with 
oblong,  rather  hairy,  fcales,  and  a double  neElary.  Stamens 
hairy  below ; female  catkins  green.  Germen  ovate,  feffile, 
fmooth.  Stigmas  fpreading,  with  a very  ffiort  Jyle. 
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141.  S.  caruha.  Blue  Willow.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2431. 
Ait.  n.  64.  (S.  albas  varietas  ; FI.  Brit.  1072.) — Leaves 

lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  ferrated  ; the  under  tide  at  length 
almofl  naked ; the  loweft  ferratures  glandular.  Stigmas 
deeply  cloven. — Native  of  Suffolk,  and  probably  other 
parts  of  England,  flowering  in  May.  Mr.  Crowe  was  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  S.  alba  of  molt  perfons,  efpecially  in 
the  north  of  England,  as  their  fragilis  is  our  Rnjfelliana. 
We  have  long  been  anxious  to  find  a fpecific  dillintiion  be- 
tween this  valuable  tree  and  the  common  alba,  but  have 
only  to  offer  the  deciduous  nature  of  the  filky  hairs  that 
clothe  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  ; which  very  circumllance 
may  arife  from  the  more  rapid  growth  or  dilatation  of  the 
foliage.  The  Jlipulas  are  very  variable.  The  leaves  are 
confpicuous  for  a more  blue  colour  than  the  alba,  and  the 
whole  tree  is  handfomer.  Its  rapidity  of  growth  is  beyond 
all  comparifon  with  alba,  and  exceeds  even  that  of  Rujfel- 
liana,  n.  39.  A cutting  planted  by  Mr.  Browne  at  Hcther- 
fet,  near  Norwich,  became  in  ten  years  a tree  thirty-five 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  two  inches  in  girth  ; having  been 
blown  down  at  that  age  in  1800.  The  wood  and  bark  are 
at  lead  equal  in  value  to  thofe  of  the  laft,  of  which,  if  not 
a fpecies  of  itfelf,  the  Blue  Willow  mud  be  deemed  a mod 
important  variety. 

For  5.  Gmeliniana,  Willd.  n.  115,  fee  ferollna,  n.  83, 
which  is  the  very  fame  plant. 

We  have  thus  increafed  Willdenow’s  lift  of  fpecies  from 
116  to  141,  though  we  have  found  it  neceffary  to  difeard  a 
few  of  his  number.  If  any  fhould  dill  prove  hereafter  to 
be  deferibed  twice  over,  thofe  who  are  bed  qualified  to 
judge,  will  be  the  lead  ready  to  cenfure  us,  for  any  fuch 
errors,  in  fo  intricate  a fubjecl  of  inquiry.  S. 

Salix,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous 
tree  aquatic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the 
long-leaved  three-damened  willow  ( S.  triandra)  ; the  bay- 
leaved willow  (S.  pentandra) ; the  broad-leaved  three- 
damened  willow  (S.  amygdalina) ; the  yellow  willow  (S. 
vitellina) ; the  halberd-leaved  willow  (S.  hadata) ; the  crack 
wdlow  (S.  fragilis) ; the  weeping  willow  (S.  babylonica) ; 
the  bitter  purple  willow  (S.  purpurea) ; the  rofe  willow  (S. 
helix) ; the  bafket  ofier  (S.  fiiia) ; the  green  ofier  (S.  rubra) ; 
the  round-leaved  fallow  (S.  caprea) ; the  cinereous-leaved 
fallow  (S.  cinerea) ; the  white  willow  )S.  alba) ; and  the  ofier 
(S-  viminalis). 

The  fird  fort  may  be  admitted  into  ornamental  plant- 
ations, the  male  catkins  being  very  numerous,  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  feent.  The  male  tree 
fhould,  on  this  account,  be  preferred  for  ornament,  and  alfo 
becaufe  the  females  quickly  filed  their  catkins,  and  make  a 
litter.  Mr.  Curtis  alfo  remarks,  that  it  is  not  ufual  for 
willows  to  flower  both  in  fpring  and  autumn  ; but  he  has 
frequently  found  this  fpecies  to  do  fo.  It  is  alfo  very  ufeful 
for  bafket-makers. 

In  the  third  fort,  the  flioots  are  ufed  by  bafleet-makers  ; 
the  wood  is  white  and  very  tough.  The  cotton  will  make 
ordinary  paper,  and  may  ferve  fome  of  the  purpofes  of 
genuine  cotton  ; the  bark  may  be  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  medi- 
cinally in  agues. 

In  regard  to  the  feventh  fart,  the  editor  of  Miller’s  Dic- 
tionary remarks,  that  in  N°  6817,  Aug.  25  to  27,  1801, 
of  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  there  was  the  following  para- 
graph, but  on  what  authority  he  is  not  acquainted  : “ The 
famous  and  admired  weeping  willow,  planted  by  Pope, 
which  has  lately  been  felled  to  the  ground,  came  from  Spain, 
inclofing  a prefent  to  the  late  lady  Suffolk.  Mr.  Pope  was 
in  company  when  the  covering  was  taken  off : he  oblerved 
that  the  pieces  of  flick  appeared  as  if  they  had  fome  vegeta- 


tion ; and  added,  perhaps  they  may  produce  fomething  vets 
have  not  in  England.  Under  this  idea  he  planted  one  of 
them  in  his  garden,  and  it  produced  the  willow  tree,  that 
has  given  birth  to  fo  many  others.” 

The  tenth  fort  with  us  is  cultivated  in  the  fens,  and  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  willows  or  ofiers  for  balket-work. 

Of  the  fifteenth  fort  there  is  a valt  number  of  varieties 
in  cultivation,  for  the  ufes  of  the  bafket-maker.  Evelyn 
has  enumerated  three  vulgar  forts : one  of  little  worth,  being 
brittle,  and  very  much  refembling  the  fallow,  with  reddifh 
twigs,  and  more  greenifh  and  rounder  leaves  ; a fecond, 
called  perch,  of  limber  and  green  twigs,  having  a very  (lender 
leaf ; the  third  totally  like  the  fccond,  only  the  twigs  not 
altogether  fo  green,  but  yellowifh.  This  is  the  very  belt, 
he  fays,  for  ufe,  tough  and  hardy.  The  molt  ufual  names 
applied  to  them  by  bafleet-makers  about  London  are  the 
hard  gelfter,  the  horfe  gelfter,  whyhing  or  fhrivelled  gelfter, 
black  gelfter,  in  which  Suffolk  abounds ; then  the  gold- 
ftones,  the  hard  and  foft,  brittle  and  worft  of  all  the  gold- 
ftones  ; the  fliarp  and  flender-topped  yellow  goldftone  ; the 
fine  goldftone  ; then  there  is  the  yellow  ofier,  the  green 
ofier,  the  fnake  or  fpeckled  ofier,  fwallow-tail,  and  Spaniard. 
To  thefe,  the  editor  of  Miller’s  Di&ionary  fays,  may  be 
added  the  Flanders  willow,  which  will  arrive  to  be  a large 
tree  : with  thefe  coopers  tie  their  hoops,  to  keep  them  bent, 
Laftly,  the  white  fwallow,  ufed  for  green  work  ; and  if  of 
the  tougheft  fort,  to  make  quarter  can-hoops.  It  is  fur- 
ther fuggefted,  that  innumerable  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
the  ofier-grounds,  for  the  bafleet-makers ; and  the  fame  fre- 
quently under  different  names,  in  different  places,  fo  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  of  little  ufe,  to  enumerate  them  ; 
but  that  the  Dutch  and  wire  ofiers  are  elteemed  about 
London.  The  true  velvet  ofier,  which  is  a valuable  fort, 
has,  it  is  faid,  been  made  out  to  be  diftinft  from  the  vi- 
minalis. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  plants  are  capable  of  being 
readily  increafed  by  cuttings  of  the  young  flioots  of  one  or 
two  years  old,  in  lengths  of  half  a yard,  or  two  or  three 
feet ; and  thofe  of  feveral  years’  growth,  in  truncheons  or 
fets,  of  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  long,  according 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned,  which  llrike 
root  moft  readily  in  low  moift  foils.  The  proper  feafon  for 
planting  them  out  is  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  the 
beginning  of  autumn  till  March  ; but  the  early  autumn  and 
fpring  months  are  the  beft,  according  as  the  foil  may  be 
more  moift.  In  the  planting,  a long  iron-fhod  dibble  is 
ufed  for  the  fmaller  cuttings,  and  an  iron  crow  for  making 
holes  for  the  larger  fets,  or  holes  may  be  made  with  a fpade 
for  very  large  long  pole-cuttings  ; though  fome  ufe  no  in- 
ftrument  in  planting  the  fmaller  cuttings,  but  fharpen  the 
ends  of  them,  and  thruft  them  into  the  ground,  efpecially 
in  foft  land.  But  as  this  method  is  apt  to  force  off  the 
bark  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  it  is  beft  to  cut  the 
bottom  of  each  cutting  even,  and  plant  them  with  fome  in- 
ftrument  in  the  above  manner.  Thefe  fets  are  planted  for 
different  purpofes  ; as  for  ornament,  for  timber  trees,  to 
form  ofier-grounds,  to  cut  for  poles,  for  pollards  for  lop- 
ping, &c.  . 

In  cafes  where  they  are  intended  to  be  raifed  for  timber, 
the  large  growing  forts,  fuch  as  the  white-yellow,  and 
purple,  or  red  willows,  &c.  fhould  be  chofen,  taking  cut- 
tings of  the  ftrong  young  flioots,  which  fhould  be 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  any  low  marfliy,  or 
rather  moift  fituation,  where  they  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
The  ground  fhould  be  prepared  by  proper  digging,  or 
ploughing,  as  may  be  moll  convenient,  and  then  a quantity 
of  cuttings  of  the  ftrong  young  fhoots,  of  one  or  two  years’ 
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growth,  cut  to  half  a yard  or  two-feet  lengths,  fhould  be 
provided  and  planted  in  rows,  only  fix  feet  afunder,  and 
three  or  four  diftant  in  the  rows,  that  they  may  draw  each 
other  up  faft  in  growth  ; and  allow  for  gradual  thinning, 
each  cutting'  being  inferted  two  parts  of  three  into  the 
ground.  They  foon  emit  roots,  and  (hoot  ilrongly  at  top 
in  fpring  and  fummer  ; but  to  have  them  run  up  with  clean 
ftems  for  full  ftandards,  all  fliould  be  cleared  away  but  one 
ef  the  ftrongeil  leading  (hoots  for  a Item,  which  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  run  up  at  full  length  in  its  future  growth.  After 
a few  years,  when  the  trees  approach  one  another,  they 
ftiould  be  thinned  for  poles,  See. ; repeating  the  thinning  a 
few  years  afterwards,  according  as  the  branches  of  the  dif- 
ferent trees  interfere,  leaving  them  at  lalt  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  afunder,  to  attain  their  full  growth.  In  this 
way  they  draw  each  other  up  very  expeditioufly,  with 
ftraight  handfome  ftems,  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  or 
more ; and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  become  fit  to  fell  as 
timber. 

But  when  they  are  intended  to  form  ofier-grounds  for  low 
ftools,  for  producing  twigs  annually  for  the  baficet -makers, 
they  ftiould  be  planted  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afunder, 
and  be  always  kept  to  low  ftools  a foot  high,  in  order  to 
force  out  a more  plentiful  annual  crop  of  twigs  and  rods, 
proper  for  ufe,  in  one  fummer’s  growth.  For  this  purpofe, 
watte  boggy  land  on  the  fides  of  large  rivers  are  the  moft 
proper,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  foil,  and  the  conveyance  of 
the  wands.  And  thefe  fituations  ftiould  be  dug  over,  or 
ploughed,  for  the  reception  of  the  oilers  : then,  in  the  pro- 
per feafon,  as  above,  a fufficient  quantity  of  ofier-fets  of 
different  forts,  in  cuttings  of  the  one  or  two  years  old 
(hoots,  ftiould  be  formed  into  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  half 
lengths,  planting  them  in  lines  two  feet  and  a half  diilance, 
inferting  each  cutting  from  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
into  the  ground,  leaving  the  reft  out  to  form  the  ftool ; and 
let  them  be  two  feet  and  a half  diftant  in  each  row.  Hav- 
ing thus  formed  the  plantation,  the  cuttings  wiH  root  firmly 
in  the  fpring,  and  (hoot  at  top  tolerably  ftrong  in  fummer, 
each  ftool  generally  throwing  out  feveral  (hoots,  of  an  ereft 
growth.  During  the  firft  fummer,  all  large  weeds  fliould 
be  kept  down,  that  the  ftools  may  have  full  fcope  to  pro- 
duce the  firft  (hoots  as  ftrong  as  pofilble,  which,  by  the  end 
of  autumn,  will  probably  be  advanced  fome  confiderable 
length  ; and  if  much  wanted,  may  be  cut  in  the  following 
winter  or  fpring.  But  for  full  plantations,  they  fliould 
generally  be  fuffered  to  continue  their  growth  for  two  years, 
till  the  ftools  are  firmly  rooted,  and  become  ftrong  ; then  he 
cut  down  with  all  the  tops  clofe  to  the  heads  of  the  ftools, 
which  ferve  for  poles,  & c.  Next  year  the  ftools  (hoot  out 
ftrong  a numerous  crop  of  twigs  and  rods,  fit  for  cutting 
for  the  bafket  makers  in  the  winter  following  ; and  the  ftools 
ftill  remaining,  continue  to  furnifli  an  annual  crop,  fit  for 
cutting  every  winter.  The  twigs,  when  cut,  fliould  he 
forted  in  fizes,  tied  in  bundles,  and  Hacked  up  for  ufe. 

And  where  they  are  intended  to  be  cut  for  poles,  the 
plantations  of  ftools  may  be  made  in  any  watte  watery  fitua- 
tions, as  along  the  fides  of  brooks,  rivers,  watery  ditches, 
and  other  fimilar  fituations  ; to  cut  every  three,  four,  five, 
or  fix  years,  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  may 
be  employed.  In  forming  them,  a quantity  of  fets,  of  two 
years  old  ftioots,  in  cuttings  about  two  feet  and  a half  long, 
ftiould  be  provided,  and  planted  in  rows  a yard  afunder, 
introducing  each  cutting  two  parts  of  three  into  the  ground. 
They  readily  grow,  and  each  lends  out  feveral  eretl  (hoots, 
which,  in  three  or  four  years,  will  become  large  poles  fit  to 
be  cut  f-or  ufe.  Large  cuttings  or  truncheons,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  may  likewife  be  thruft  down  along  the  fides 


of  rivers,  brooks,  ditches,  &c.  which  will  often  take  root? 
and  flioot  out  ftrongly  at  top  for  poles. 

Alfo  when  they  are  defigned  tor  pollard  ftandards  to  cut 
over  for  poles,  for  hurdles,  See.  as  well  as  for  fuel,  every 
fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh  year,  the  fets  or  cuttings  may  be 
obtained  in  plenty  from  the  loppings  of  any  old  pollard 
willows,  See.  choofing  the  large  ftraight  poles,  cut  from 
about  feven  or  eight  to  nine  or  ten-feet  lengths,  which  fhould 
be  planted  either  with  an  iron  crow,  or  fome  other  fimilar 
implement,  forced  into  the  ground  to  make  wide  holes,  two 
feet  or  two  and  a half  deep,  for  their  reception  ; or,  if  the 
ground  be  ftubborn,  the  holes  fhould  be  dug  with  a fpade 
to  that  depth,  planting  one  fet  in  each  hole,  placing  them 
from  a foot  and  half  at  leaft  to  two  feet  and  half  in  the 
ground,  leaving  fix,  feven,  or  eight  above  for  the  item. 
Thefe  lets,  though  fo  large  and  long,  if  planted  in  moift 
places,  readily  ftrike  root,  and  fhoot  out  at  top,  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  and  fummer,  into  many  eredt  branches,  which, 
after  four  or  five  years’  growth,  become  fit  to  lop  for 
poles,  &c.  The  trees  thus  continue  to  afford  a lopping  as 
above,  or  may  be  fuffered  to  grow  larger,  according  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  the  loppings  may  be  wanted. 

Likewife,  when  they  are  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
hedges  quickly,  either  as  fences,  blinds,  or  fhelter,  cu-t- 
tings,  either  of  ftrong  young  fhoots,  formed  in  two  or 
three-feet  lengths,  and  planted  in  a row  half  a foot  afunder, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  may  be  em- 
ployed ; or  large  truncheons  of  feveral  years  growth,  cut 
into  fets,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feet  long,  or  more,  be 
ufed.  In  either  cafe,  when  the  fets  have  made  the  firft 
year’s  fhoot,  the  fhoots  may  be  plafhed  together  in  winter, 
both  to  ftiffen  the  hedge,  and  give  it  a thicker  form  ; and 
afterwards  be  kept  regular,  by  clipping  i£  annually,  or  fuf- 
fered to  take  its  own  natural  growth.  See  Plashing. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a willow-hedge  as  quickly  as  pof- 
fible,  large  ftraight  fets  of  five  or  fix  feet  long  may  be  ufed, 
planting  them  chequer-ways,  placing  each  fet  half  a yard  in 
the  ground,  leaving  three  or  four  feet  above  ; which  being 
arranged  acrofs  one  another  in  the  above  manner,  and  ranged 
all  of  an  equal  height,  they  at  once  form  a good  firm  fence. 
And  where  a fpeedy  fence  is  wanted,  by  way  of  blind  cr 
fhelter,  a quantity  of  loppings,  five,  fix,  or  feven  feet  long, 
well  furnifhed  with  lateral  branches  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
provided,  and  planted  in  a deepifh  trench,  pretty  clofe  to- 
gether, which  foon  grow,  and  form  a fort  of  fence  im- 
mediately. 

When  they  are  for  twigs  for  garden  ufes,  a moift  fituation 
fliould  be  chofen,  and  a quantity  of  the  moft  pliant  kind  of 
ofier-fets,  or  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots,  half  a yard  or 
two  feet  long,  fliould  be  provided  and  planted  in  rows,  two 
parts  of  three  into  the  ground.  They  grow  freely,  and  fur- 
nifh  plenty  of  twigs  every  year,  managing  them  as  thofe  in 
the  ofier  plantations. 

The  neceffary  after-culture,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  is  princi- 
pally the  keeping  down  large  weeds  the  firft  and  fecond 
years  after  planting  ; but  which  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary in  the  plantations  of  young  low  cuttings,  till  they  are 
a little  advanced  in  their  growth. 

In  all  cafes,  when  they  are  intended  for  nurfery  collec- 
tions, all  the  different  forts  fliould  be  kept,  being  raifed 
from  young  cuttings  of  a year  or  two  old,  in  half-yard  or 
two-feet  lengths,  and  planted  in  rows,  two  or  three  feet 
afunder,  to  grow  till  wanted  tor  ufe. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  fome  of  thefe  forts  of  willows 
may  be  ufed  with  good  effeft,  as  ornamental  trees,  on  the 
fides  of  ponds  or  other  places,  elpecially  the  white,  yellow, 
purple,  fweet,  almond-leaved,  and  weeping  kinds,  being 
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difpofed  thinly  in  large  out-plantations ; but  the  Babylonian 
or  weeping  willow,  for  its  curious  pendulous  growth,  de- 
mands attention  in  a particular  manner,  and  Ihould  be  dif- 
pofed fingly,  or  detached,  both  by  the  fide  of  water,  and 
in  fpacious  openings  of  grafs-ground ; alfo  near  grottos, 
cafcades,  caves,  ruins,  &c.  Some  of  the  forts  may  alfo  be 
ufed  in  mixture  with  other  trees  in  ornamental  plantations, 
with  good  effedt,  when  introduced  in  a fpanng  manner. 
See  Osier. 

Salix  Frag  His,  or  Crack  Willo’w , in  the  Materia  Medica, 
is  a fpecies  of  willow,  that  grows  in  hedges  and  about  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  may  be 
eafily  diftinguilhed  from  other  fpecies  by  the  readinefs  with 
which  it  breaks  at  the  year’s  (hoot  laft  made,  upon  being 
(lightly  ftruck  with  the  finger.  The  bark  of  its  branches 
manifefts  a confiderable  degree  of  bitternefs  to  the  tafte,  and 
is  alfo  allringent ; hence  it  has  been  thought  a good  fubfti- 
tute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  upon  trial  was  found  to  (top 
the  paroxyfms  of  intermittents.  It  is  likewife  recommended 
in  other  cafes  requiring  tonic  or  aftringent  remedies.  The 
bark  of  feveral  other  fpecies  ef  falix  poffefies  fimilar  quali- 
ties, and  particularly  that  of  the  S.  alba  and  S.  pentandria, 
both  of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
peias. Dr.  Woodville  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bark  of  the 
S.  triandria  is  more  effedlual  than  that  of  any  other  of  this 
genus : at  lead  its  fenfible  qualities  give  it  a decided  pre- 
ference. 

Water  extrafts  the  virtues  of  willow-bark,  and  affords  a 
decoftion  of  a reddifh  colour ; which  is  precipitated  by  a 
folution  of  ifinglafs,  the  carbonates  of  potafs  and  of  am- 
monia, and  alfo  by  lime-water,  the  precipitate  of  which  is 
at  firft  blue  and  afterwards  buff-coloured ; and  the  preci- 
pitate procured  by  fulphate  of  iron  is  a dark  green  precipi- 
tate. The  watery  extradl  is  reddifh,  has  a bitter  tafte,  is 
brittle,  and  does  not  deliquefce.  Digefted  in  alcohol  this 
bark  affords  a greenifh-yellow  tinfture,  which  water  renders 
turbid.  When  evaporated,  the  extradl  is  of  a bright  yel- 
low colour,  bitter,  melting  at  a moderate  heat,  and  emitting 
an  aromatic  odour.  The  conitituents,  therefore,  of  white 
willow  bark,  and  probably  thofe  of  the  other  two  fpecies, 
niz.  S.  fragilis  and  S.  caprea,  are  tannin,  bitter  refin,  ex- 
tractive, and  gluten. 

Thefe  barks  may  be  given  either  in  fubftance,  or  in  the 
form  of  decodtion.  The  dofe  of  the  powdered  bark  may 
be  from  3fs  to  3j>  combined  with  aromatics,  myrrh,  or  the 
cinchona  bark,  according  to  circumftances.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot. 

S A LIVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d’Or  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Is-fur- 
Tille. 

SALKAEV,  a fmall  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Frozen 
ocean.  N.  lat.  730  30'.  E.  long.  H2°I4'. 

SALLA,  a name  given  to  a part  of  the  mountain  of  St. 
Gothard;  which  fee. 

Salla,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 43 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Salerno. 

S ALL  AD,  Salad,  or  Sa/let,  a difh  of  eatable  herbs, 
ordinarily  accompanying  roafl  meat ; compofed  chiefly  of 
crude  frefh  herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  falata,  of  fal, 
fait;  others  from  falce do  ; Du-Cange  from  falgama,  which 
is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columella  in  the  faipe  fenfe. 

Some  add  muftard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar ; others,  pep- 
per, and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffron,  &c.  See 
Salad  Herbs. 

SALLAGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Creufe  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Gueret. 


SALLAGOUSA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eafliern  Pyrenees ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Mont- 
louis. 

SALLANCHES.  See  Salanche. 

SALLAND,  or  Sallans,  a diltridt  or  bailiwick  of 
Holland,  in  the  department  of  Overiffel,  containing  feveral 
towns  and  villages,  among  which  are  Deventer,  Campen,  and 
Zwol. 

SALLARTINE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  La  Garnache. 

SALLE,  or  Selle,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Pannonia,  3 1 miles  from  Sabaria,  on  the  route  from  Poeto- 
vione  to  Carnuntum.  Itin.  Anton. 

Salle,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Hypolite. 

Salle  pres  Vibiers,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Vibiers. 

SALLEE,  or  Sale,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  on  the  At- 
lantic, in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  province  of  Benihaffen. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sallee,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  fmaller  rivers,  the  Bure- 
greb  and  the  Gueroo.  The  river  of  Sallee  was  formerly  a 
port  capable  of  receiving  large  (hips,  but  the  fand  has  now 
fo  choaked  up  the  entrance,  that  (hips  of  200  tons  cannot 
enter  it  till  their  guns  and  ballall  are  taken  out.  This  town 
was  taken  in  the  year  1261,  by  Don  Alphonfo  X.,  king  of 
Ca'tile  ; but  it  was  retaken  immediately  after  by  the  king  of 
Fez.  It  is  a walled  town,  and  has  a battery  of  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  commands  the  road,  and  a redoubt, 
which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  river.  To  the  north  we 
perceive  the  walls  and  ruins  of  a fmall  inhabited  town,  which 
Muley  Khmael  caufed  to  be  built  for  the  families  of  his 
black  foldiers.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Sallee  is 
Rabat;  which  fee.  The  road  of  Sallee  is  only  to  be  fre- 
quented in  the  fine  feafon,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  end  of  September.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
S.S.W.,  which  feldom  happens  but  in  winter,  this  road  is 
no  longer  fafe  : (hips  being  expofed  to  be  driven  out  to  fea, 
and  thefhifting  of  the  fands  of  the  bar  rendering  any  com- 
munication with  the  town  extremely  difficult.  The  befl  an- 
chorage is  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  next  Rabat,  and  the 
(hip  fltould  be  moored  between  the  tower  of  the  mofque  and 
that  called  Haften,  having  the  latter  to  the  north.  Great 
attention  (hould  be  paid  to  the  cables,  as  many  anchors  have 
been  here  loft.  Sallee  is  faid  to  contain  about  16,000  in- 
habitants, moil  of  whom  are  defendants  of  the  Moors  who 
formerly  occupied  Spain  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Mequinez.  N. 
lat.  340  3'.  W.  long.  6°  40'.  Chenier’s  Morocco,  vol.  i. 

SALLEEOLAKIT,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ealt  Indian 
fea,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6°  42'.  E. 
long.  1210  25'. 

SALLEN,  a lake  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen,  near  Bofen  ; 
52  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

SALLENGZE,  Albert  Henry  de,  in  Biography,  an 
ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1694.  He  was 
educated  at  Leyden,  after  which  he  became  an  advocate. 
He  died  in  1723.  He  wrote  the  “ Hiftory  of  Montmaur,” 
in  two  vols.  i2mo. ; “ Memoirs  of  Literature,”  two  vols. ; 
“ Novus  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,”  three  vols. 
fol. ; and  “ An  Effay  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.” 

SALLENT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon; 
13  miles  N.  of  Jaca. 

SALLE RO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  69°  20'. 

SALLERUP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skonen  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Lund. 

SALLES, 
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SALLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gaillac — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard ; 6 miles  N.  of 
Alais. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Cognac. 

SALLES-CURAN.  See  Sales-curan. 

SALLI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad ; 13 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Kondur. 

SALLIAN,  or  Sallien,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schirvan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kur,  near  the 
Cafpian  fea.  This  town  is  opulent,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  extenfive  filhery ; it  is,  correCtly  fpeaking,  only  a col- 
lection of  villages,  which  owe  their  pro fperity  to  the  fifhery, 
principally  carried  on  by  Ruffian  fubjeCts.  This  fifhery  is 
faid  to  produce  annually  about  50,000  filver  rubles.  The 
furrounding  diftriCt  is  inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Perfians 
and  Tartars,  with  a few  Armenians.  'The  principal  article 
of  its  commerce  is  fait ; 90  miles  S.  of  Schamachie. 

SALLIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne  ; 9 miles  E.  of  St.  Gaudens. 

Sallies.  See  Salies. 

SALLI S,  or  Salis,  in  Ancient  Geography , a village  of 
Idumea,  whither  the  Jews  retired  after  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Afcalon. 

SALLIUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hiftory , a name  by  which 
Ludovicus  Dulcis,  and  fome  other  writers  of  his  time,  have 
mifcalled  the  lapis  famius  of  the  ancients.  That  author 
defcribes  it  as  being  heavy,  white,  and  brittle,  and  gives  it 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  lapis  famius  of  Pliny. 

SALLO,  Denys  de,  in  Biography,  lord  of  La  Coudraye, 
a man  of  letters,  and  the  founder  of  modern  periodical  cri- 
ticifm,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626,  of  a noble  family,  ori- 
ginally from  Poitou.  He  was  educated  to  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  a counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652. 
He  had  a great  paffion  for  reading,  efpecially  on  curious 
and  uncommon  fubjeCts,  in  proof  of  which  the  following 
faCts  have  been  adduced.  When  cardinal  Chigi  was  legate 
in  France,  and  doubts  had  arifen  concerning  his  right  of 
precedence,  M.  Sallo  drew  up  a treatife  “ De  Legatis.” 
The  court  being  afterwards  in  doubt  whether  Maria-Therefa 
ought  to  be  denominated  of  Auftria  or  Spain,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  on  the  occafion,  and  wrote  a learned  traCt  “ On 
Names.”  He  compofed  another  “ On  Seals,”  and  other 
fimilar  pieces,  which  have  not  been  made  public.  In  1664 
he  projected  the  “ Journal  des  Savans,”  which  he  began  to 
publifh  under  the  name  of  Sieur  d’Hedouville.  He  had 
feveral  coadjutors  in  this  work,  and  it  began  in  a free  ftyle 
of  criticifm,  which  excited  the  loud  complaints  of  fome  cele- 
brated authors,  who,  by  an  undue  influence,  caufed  the  work 
to  be  fupprelfed  after  the  appearance  of  the  13th  number. 
Sallo  then  transferred  the  editorfhip  to  the  abbe  Gallois, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  extraCts  of  books,  without  ven- 
turing upon  any  opinions  of  their  merits.  It  afterwards 
palled  into  the  hands  of  the  abbe  de  la  Roque,  and  the 
prelident  Coufin,  and  was  finally  committed  to  a body  of 
men  of  letters,  appointed  by  the  chancellor.  It  was  the 
forerunner,  or  indeed  the  parent,  of  all  the  literary  journals 
which  have  fince  appeared  in  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  which,  with  all  their  defects,  have  certainly  con- 
tributed much  to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  and  juft  prin- 
ciples of  tafte.  Sallo  died  at  Paris  in  1669,  at  the  age 
of  forty -three. 

SALLOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Cicacole. 

SALLOORGAUT,  a fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  ; 38  miles  W.  of  Cicacole. 
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SALLOW,  in  Botany , a term  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
willow.  See  Salix. 

SALLUMEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ava  ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Raynangong. 

SALLUST,  Caius  Crispus  Sallustius,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  was  born  about  the  year 
85  B.C.  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome,  and  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  licentioufnefs 
than  for  his  talents.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  being  de- 
tected in  an  adulterous  intercourfe,  he  was  actually  fcourged 
by  the  hand  of  Milo,  and  obliged  to  pay  a fine  before  he 
obtained  his  difmiffion.  His  extravagance  and  debauchery 
caufed  him  to  be  expunged  from  the  lift  of  fenators  by  the 
cenfors  Appius  Claudius  and  Calpurnius  Pifo.  He  was 
afterwards  reftored  by  Julius  Csefar,  promoted  to  the  digni- 
ties of  quasftor  and  praetor,  and  nominated  to  the  government 
of  Numidia.  In  this  high  office  he  enriched  himfelf  fo 
much  by  pillage  and  rapine,  that  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  enabled  to  build  himfelf  a magnificent  villa,  with  ex- 
tenfive gardens,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  which  even  ftill  retain 
the  name  of  Salluft.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  from  this  circumftance,  it  has  been  faid 
by  fome,  arofe  an  everlafting  hatred  between  the  orator  and 
the  hiftorian  ; though,  according  to  others,  this  enmity  was 
occafioned  by  the  defence  which  Cicero  undertook  to  make 
for  Milo  in  the  cafe  of  Clodius.  Salluft  died  in  the  51ft 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  35  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
The  vices  of  this  man  deferve  a peculiar  ftigma,  on  account 
of  their  contrail  with  the  rigid  morality  contained  in  his 
writings,  which  might  lead  the  incautious  reader  to  take 
him  for  a Cato.  But  while  the  man  and  the  ftatefman  mull 
be  ever  held  in  contempt  and  abhorrence,  the  author  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  flourifhed.  He  had  compofed  a hiftory 
of  the  Roman  republic,  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  Cati- 
line’s confpiracy  : of  this  nothing  remains  but  a few  frag- 
ments. His  only  compofitions  that  have  come  to  modern 
times,  in  a Hate  of  tolerable  perfection,  are  the  hiftory  of  Cati- 
line’s confpiracy,  and  of  the  wars  of  Jugurtha,  king  of  Nu- 
midia. In  thefe  works,  which  have  met  with  uniform  ap- 
plaufe,  the  author  is  greatly  admired  for  the  elegance,  the 
vigour,  and  the  animation  of  his  fentences : he  every  where 
difplays  a wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
paints  with  a moll  mafterly  hand  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to 
the  great  events  which  he  relates.  No  one  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  that  prevailed  in  Italy,  from  his 
own  praCtice  of  many  of  them  ; and  no  one  feems  to  have 
been  more  fevere  againft  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  even 
thofe  failings  of  which  he  not  only  ftood  guilty  in  the  face 
of  the  world,'  but  muft  have  ftood  felf-condemned.  His 
defcriptions  are  elegantly  correCt,  and  his  harangues  are 
nervous  and  animated,  and,  apparently,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  character  and  different  purfuits  of  the  great 
men  in  whole  mouths  they  are  placed.  By  the  moderns  it  is 
agreed  that  the  concife  energy  of  the  Latin  language  is  no 
where  difplayed  to  more  perfection  than  in  the  exifting  works 
of  Salluft,  in  which  there  is  great  fkill  Ihewn  in  ftcetching 
the  characters  that  come  under  his  notice.  By  his  contem- 
poraries his  ftyle  was  criticifed  for  an  affectation  of  the  ufe 
of  old  words,  and  an  occafional  obfcurity,  produced  by  the 
boldnefs  of  figure  and  excels  of  brevity.  Notwithftanding 
this  defeCt,  if  it  were  a defeCt,  his  reputation  ftood  very  high 
in  Rome  : Martial  calls  him  “ primus  in  Romana  hiftoria;” 
and  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  him  as  “ rerum  Romanarum  floren- 
tiffimus  auCtor.”  Quintilian  compares  him  to  the  Greek 
Thucydides. 
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Though  faithful  in  every  other  refpeft.,  he  has  not  painted 
the  charadier  of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and  accuracy 
which  the  reader  claims  from  the  hiftorian  ; and  in  paffing 
over  in  filence  many  aftions  which  refledl  the  greatelt  honour 
on  the  firit  hufband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Cicero  has  dif- 
graced  himfelf,  and  rendered  his  compofitions  in  Tome  re- 
fpefts  fufpicious.  There  are  preferved  alfo,  under  the  name 
of  Salluft,  two  orations  to  Caefar,  “ De  Republica  Ordi- 
nanda,”  and  two  declamations  againft  Catiline  and  Cicero. 
The  authenticity  of  the  orations  is  doubtful,,  and  the  de- 
clamations are,  by  the  belt  informed  critics,  decided  to  be 
fpurious.  Of  this  author  the  editions  have  been  numerous, 
but  the  molt  efteemed  are  tliofe  of  Gronovius,  cum.  not.  var. 
Lug.  B.  1690;  of  Waffe,  Cantab.  1710;  of  Havercamp, 
Amfter.  1742;  and  of  Edinburgh,  1755.  There  are  other 
perfons  noted  in  Roman  hiitory  of  the  fame  name  : of  whom 
one  was  a nephew  of  the  hiftorian,  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 
He  is  faid  to  have  imitated  the  moderation  of  Maecenas, 
and  to  have  remained  fatisfied  with  the  dignity  of  a Roman 
knight,  when  he  could  have  made  himfelf  powerful  by  the 
favour  of  Auguftus  and  of  his  fucceffor  Tiberius.  Horace 
dedicated  one  of  his  odes  to  him.  Secundus  Promotus  Sal- 
luftius  was  a native  of  Gaul,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
emperor  Julian.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the 
foundnefs  of  his  counfels.  Pie  was  prefect  of  Gaul.  There 
is  another  “ Secundus,”  fometimes  confounded  with  Pro- 
motus, who  was  alfo  a favourite  of  Julian,  who  made  him 
prefect  of  the  Eait.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the 
Romans  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  religious  principles.  After  the  death  of  Jovian  he  was 
uuiverfally  named  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
fucceed  to  the  imperial  throne,  but  he  declined  the  honour, 
pleading  old  age,  and  its  attendant  infirmities,  as  his  excufe. 
The  Romans  would  have  invefted  his  fon  with  the  imperial 
purple,  but  the  father  very  wifely  oppofed  fo  dangerous  a 
fituation  for  the  young  man,  faying  that  he  had  not  ex- 
perience to  fupport  the  dignity  to  which  they  would  have 
elevated  him. 

SALLUVII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  whole  capital  was  Aquas  Sextias.  Thefe  people 
are  the  fame  with  the  Salians  ; they  were  anciently  enemies 
of  the  Romans  : but  in  the  year  of  Rome  629  the  conful 
M.  Fulvius  repulfed  their  enterprifes,  and  their  chief  Teu- 
tomal,  in  the  year  631,  was  defeated  by  C.  Sextius  Calvinus, 
who  was  the  conful  that  founded  Aquae  Sextise.  Pliny. 

SALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Virginia,  on  the 
James  river;  92  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

Sally,  in  Architecture,  from  the  French  faillie,  is  what 
we  more  ufually  call  projeCiure. 

Sally,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  fecret  iffuing  out  of  the 
befieged  from  their  town,  or  fort,  and  fudden  falling  upon 
the  befiegers  to  cut  them  off,  nail  their  cannon,  hinder  the 
progrefs  of  their  approaches,  deftroy  their  works,  See. 

We  fay,  to  make  a /ally,  to  repulfe  a /ally.  Sc  c. 

To  cut  off"  a /ally,  is  to  get  between  thofe  who  made  it  and 
the  town. 

S*>LLY-Ports,  or  Pojlern  Gates,  in  Fortification,  are  thofe 
under-ground  paflages,  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to 
the  outer  ones  ; fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the  middle  of 
the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  In  each  place  of  arms  there 
are  two  fally-ports,  %,  z,  ( Flats  V.  Fortification , Jig • 6.) 
which  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  for  the  troops  to  fally  out. 
In  time  of  a liege  they  are  fhut  up  with  barriers  or  gates. 
See  Postern, 

Sally -Port,  in  Ship- Building,  is  the  port  in  a fire-fhip 
next  abaft  the  fire-room  bulk-head ; it  is  larger  than  the  other 


ports,  and  to  which  the  train  leads  from  whence  it  is  fet  oR 
fire. 

SALLYCOTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia  ; 95  miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

SALM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Fo- 
refts,  late  capital  of  a copnty  infulated  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  on  the  borders  of  Liege  ; deriving  its  name 
from  a caftle  now  in  ruins;  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Spa. — 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  late  capital  of  a country  of  the  fame  name,  infulated 
in  the  dominions  of  France,  and  called  “ the  upper  county 
of  Salm,”  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  Salm  above-mentioned  ; 
24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stralburg. — Alfo,  a river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  Mofelle,  near  Numagen,  8 miles  below 
Treves. — Alfo,  a river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the 
Moehr,  near  Ernhaufen. 

SALMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta,  to  theealb  of  Idicara,  a town  that  was  fituated  on  the 
Perfian  gulf.  Ptol. — Alfo,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Salma,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Naples  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Bari. 

SALMAC1S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a fountain  in  Caria. 

SALMAlSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d’Or  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Dijon. 

SALMANSHAVEN,  a bay  of  the  North  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Norway  ; 100  miles  N.  of  Bergen. 

SALMANSWE1LER,  a princely  abbey  of  Germany, 
on  a river  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Conftance,  founded  m 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  foon  after  made 
imperial.  In  1802  it  was  given  to  the  margrave  of  Baden  ; 
9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Conftance. 

SALMANTICA,  Salamanca,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a confiderable  town  of  Hifpania,  in  Lufitania,  towards  the 
fouth-eaft,  in  the  country  of  the  Vettones.  Ptol.  Hannibal 
gained  pofteffion  of  this  town  in  the  year  of  Rome  534. 
At  the  fecond  liege  of  this  town  by  Hannibal,  the  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to  carry  with  them 
only  their  garments  ; upon  which  the  women  took  occafioH 
to  conceal,  each  of  them,  a fword,  which  they  luppofed 
might  be  of  future  ufe  to  their  hufbands.  When  Hannibal 
devoted  the  town  to  the  pillage  of  his  Carthaginian  foldiers, 
he  committed  the  cullody  of  his  prifoners  to  fome  Numidian 
troops.  As  thefe  guards  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
pillage,  they  were  negligent  in  their  care  of  the  prifoners  ; 
of  which  negligence  the  women  availed  themfelves,  by  giving 
arms  to  their  hufbands  ; who,  having  maflacred  the  Numi- 
dians,  efcaped  into  the  mountains.  Hannibal  afterwards 
reftoredthem  to  their  town.  See  Salamanca. 

SALMASIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Schreber  in  ho- 
nour of  Claudius  Salmafius,  or  Saumaife,  the  celebrated 
adverfary  of  Milton,  a native  of  France,  who  lived  early  in 
the  17th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  profeffors  of  the 
Leyden  univerfity,  and  author  of  feveral  critical  tradls  on 
natural  hiftory.  ( See  Salmasius.  ) — Schreb.  201.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1502.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  (Tachibota  ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  287.  Juft.  293.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  208.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Qrd.  Cifli, 
Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
cloven  into  five,  oblong,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  oblong,  unguiculated,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle,  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; an- 
thers roundifh.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  triangular ; ftylenone ; 
ftigmas  three.  Peric,  Capfule  triangular,  of  three  cells  and 
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three  valves  ; partitions  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, fmall. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five  cleft.  Petals  five.  Style 
none.  Capfule  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  many- 
feeded. 

i.  S.  racemofa.  Willd.  (Tachibota  guianenfis  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  1 1 2.) — Native  of  woods  in  Guiana,  where  it 
flowers  and  bears  fruit  in  October. — A Jhrub  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  with  numerous  round,  hairy,  rulty-coloured 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  feflile,  oblong,  pointed, 
entire,  fmooth.  Stipu/as  linear,  hairy,  deciduous.  Flowers 
white,  cn  hairy  ftalks,  in  long,  axillary,  and  terminal 
clutters. 

Its  Caribbean  name  is  Umbetachibote. 

SALMASIUS,  or  Saumaise,  Claude,  in  Biography , 
a learned  writer,  was  born  at  Saumur  in  the  year  1588. 
He  received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  under  his 
father,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  Pie 
fucceeded  Scaliger  as  profefi'or  of  hiftory  at  Leyden. 
Richelieu  offered  him  a confiderable  penfion  on  condition  of 
his  fettling  in  France,  which  Sahnafius  refufed.  The  king, 
however,  conferred  upon  him  confiderable  honours,  and 
made  him  counfellor  of  ftate.  In  1649  he  wrote  a de- 
fence of  Charles  I.  of  England,  to  which  Milton  replied. 
(See  his  article.)  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Sweden, 
on  an  invitation  from  queen  Chriftina.  He  died  at  Spa  in 
1653.  His  principal  works  are  “ Hiftorise  Auguftse  Scrip- 
tores  Sex;”  “ De  modo  Ufurarum  “ Diflertatio  de  Fce- 
nore  trepezetico,  in  tres  libros  divifo  “ De  Re  militari 
Romanorum;”  “De  Helleniftica and  he  was  the  editor  of 
feveral  ancient  authors,  as  Florus,  Polyhittor,  Simplicius  on 
Epiftetus,  &c. 

Though  violent  as  a controverfialift,  Salmafius  was,  in 
private  life,  extremely  mild  and  unaffuming.  His  mind  was 
a vaft  magazine  of  multifarious  knowledge,  laid  up  by  the 
help  of  memory  and  application,  but  crude,  inexaft,  and 
little  adorned  by  tafte  or  judgment.  There  was  fcarcely  any 
topic  of  learned  difcufiion  in  which  he  did  not  engage,  and 
he  contributed  to  the  illuftration  of  numerous  works  of  an- 
tiquity. Moft  of  the  great  fcholars  of  his  time  fpeak  of  him 
with  high  commendation,  though  he  had  alfo  many  enemies 
and  detrattors,  whom  he  provoked  by  that  arrogance  and 
propenfity  to  abufe  which  has  been  but  too  common  among 
critics.  One  of  Salmafius’s  biographers,  Sorbiere,  has  thus 
defcribed  his  literary  charafter.  “ It  is  impoflible  to  difpute 
his  opinions,”  (the  Englilh  have  almoft  uniformly  thought 
differently,)  “ in  the  fmalleft  degree,  without  being  called  a 
blockhead  or  an  idiot ; and  an  antagonift  mutt  lay  his  ac- 
count with  receiving  from  him  a thouiand  infults,  which 
rather  fall  upon  the  perfon,  than  defend  the  point  in  queftion. 
For  thefe  forty  years  that  he  has  been  fetting  the  prefs  to 
work,  nothing  has  fallen  from  his  pen  but  inveftives, 
fparingly  mixed  with  folid  knowledge.  He  has  conftru&ed 
no  work  with  lime  and  fand  by  which  pofterity  will  be  be- 
nefited. He  cannot  live  without  illuttrious  enemies,  and 
without  fome  quarrel  upon  his  hands  ; and  it  does  not  fuffice 
him  to  have  difarmed  his  man,  and  obtained  from  him  ufual 
fatisfadfion,  he  mutt  trample  him  in  the  dirt,  and  disfigure 
him.  His  latinity  runs  away  with  him.  He  is  unwilling 
that  all  the  foul  language  which  he  has  learnt  fhould  be  lott, 
and  he  finds  it  more  eafy  to  produce  from  the  ftores  of  his  me- 
mory the  reproachful  terms  which  he  has  collefted  from  an- 
cient authors,  than  delicate  raillery  and  found  argument 
from  any  other  fource.”  Salmafius  compofed  with  rapidity, 
and  is  faid  never  to  have  revifed  what  he  had  written.  This 
we  believe  is  no  uncommon  cafe  with  eager  difputants,  and 
ready  writers,  who  are,  however,  willing  enough  to  have 
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their  compofitions  revifed  by  others,  and  thus  avail  themfelves 
of  induftfy  which  they  do  not  themfelves  poffefs.  The 
abundance  of  matter  that  occurred  to  him  while  engaged  on 
any  fubjeft,  led  him  perpetually  into  digrefiions,  and  to  for- 
get what  he  had  advanced,  and  even  plunged  him  into  contra- 
didlio-ns,  fo  that  he  has  been  defcribed  as  a receptacle  of 
erudition  rather  than  an  able  difpenfer  of  it. 

SALMAST,  in  Geography.  See  Selmas. 

SALME,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kirmanfhaw,  or  Kermanfhee,  which  is 
a flourifhing  town,  containing  about  12,000  houfes,  and 
lying  in  the  extremity  of  a fine  plain,  through  which  runs 
the  river  Karafu.  This  town  (Kirmanfhaw)  is  adorned 
with  many  gardens,  has  14  hummums,  or  public  baths, 
and  four  mofques,  and  yields  a revenue  of  15,000  tomauns 
a- year. 

SALMEDINA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Porto  Bello. 

SALMEGGIARE,  Ital.  to  fing  pfalms. 

SALMERANGES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of 
Billom. 

SALMERON,  Alphonsus,  in  Biography , a learned 
Jefuit,  was  born  at  Toledo,  and  ftudied  at  Paris.  He  was 
one  of  the  firft  and  moft  zealous  difciples  of  Loyola ; and 
gained  confiderable  reputation  at  the  council  of  Trent.  He 
contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a college  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1 585.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  and 
left,  among  other  things,  “ Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,” 
in  8 vols.  fol. 

SALMI,  Ital.,  the  plural  of  falmo,  a pfalm  ; as  “ Salmi 
vefpertini,”  pfalms  for  the  evening  fervice  ; “ Salmi  domi- 
nicale,”  pfalms  for  Sunday  ; “ Salmi  paffeggiati,”  the  title 
of  a fmall  book  which  we  procured  in  Italy,  that  waspub- 
lifhed  at  Rome,  1615,  by  Francefe  Severi  Perugino,  a 
finger  in  the  papal  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  cardinal  Bor- 
ghefi.  This  publication  fhews  to  what  excefs  the  rage  of 
gracing , even  in  the  moft  folemn  melodies  of  the  church, 
was  carried  before  there  were  any  bravura  airs,  or  florid 
finging  in  the  mufical  drama  or  opera,  which  is  accufed  of 
all  the  corruptions  of  modern  mufic.  The  book  is  very 
neatly  engraved  on  copper-plates,  and  contains  luch  falhion- 
able  graces  and  embellifhments  for  every  kind  of  voice  as 
were  then  allowed  to  be  ufed  even  in  the  pontifical  chapel, 
when  the  ecclefiaftical  tunes  were  fungin  parts.  This  book 
contains  paflages  in  notes  tied  twice,  and  often  three  times, 
that  would  be  too  rapid  and  difficult  for  many  opera  fingers 
now  of  the  firft  abilities,  and  fuch  as  mufical  methodifts, 
from  their  abfurdity  and  impropriety,  would  with  good  rea- 
fon  call  Lenocinia  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

SALMIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ermeland  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Frauenburg. 

SALMIECH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Rhodezor  Rodes. 

SALMIS,  a town  of  Norwegian  Lapland  ; 108  miles 
S.W.  of  Wardhuys. — Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Viborg,  on  the  lake  Ladoga  ; 20  miles  N.W. 
of  Olonetz. 

SALMISCH,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Sakmarah,  16  miles  N.  of  Orenburg. 

S ALMO,  the  Salmon,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties 
of  the  order  Abdominales.  The  generic  character,  as  given 
by  Gmelin,  is  as  follows.  The  head  is  fmooth  and  com- 
preffed,  with  a large  mouth  ; the  lips  are  fmall ; the  tongue 
white,  cartilaginous,  moveable  ; the  eyes  are  moderate,  la- 
teral ? teeth  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  tongue ; the  gill-mem- 
brane is  from  four  to  twelve -rayed,  but  the  cover  has  three 
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laminae ; the  body  is  long,  covered  with  rounded  and  very 
finely  ftriate  fcales  ; the  back  is  convex  ; the  lateral  line  is 
ftraight,  nearer  the  back  ; the  hind-moft  dorfal  fin  is  fleffiy, 
without  rays  ; the  ventral  fins  have  many  rays. 

The  falmon  is  a very  peculiar  kind  of  filh.  It  is  bred  in 
rivers,  but  goes  every  year  from  thence  into  the  fea  ; and  at 
a certain  feafon  of  the  fame  year  it  always  returns  up  into 
the  frelh  water  again  ; and  what  is  remarkable,  is,  that 
fo  far  as  obfervation  has  been  able  to  trace  them  at  any  time, 
the  fame  fhoals  of  falmon  always  return  into  the  fame  river 
out  of  which  they  fwam,  not  into  any  other  ; fo  that  the 
people  who  live  on  the  falmon  fifhery  are  not  afraid  for 
their  rivers  being  cleared,  by  all  the  fifh  in  them  going  down 
into  the  fea,  for  they  know  that  they  will  ail  return  up  to 
them  again  at  a proper  time.  When  the  falmon  has  once 
entered  a frelh  river,  he  always  fwims  up  againft  the  ftream, 
and  is,  therefore,  obferved  to  fwim  as  deep  or  as  near  the 
bottom  as  poffible  5 and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
going  down  the  fame  river  into  the  fea,  they  are  always  feen 
fwimming  near  the  furface.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in 
going  up  they  are  to  fwim  againft  the  current,  which  al- 
ways runs  much  fwifter  at  the  furface  than  deeper ; and 
when  they  are  going  down,  they,  get  to  the  furface,  where 
the  force  of  the  current  alone  is  fufficient  to  carry  them,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  pulhing  themfelves  on. 

Salmon  will  often  go  a hundred  leagues  up  in  the  large 
rivers,  fpringing  with  furprifing  agility  over  catarafts  many 
feet  high ; but  Mr.  Pennant  contradifts  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  their  taking  their  tail  in  their  mouth  when  they  attempt 
to  leap  ; and  thus  the  people  at  this  vaft  diftance  from  the 
mouth  have  the  pleafure  of  taking  a filh  that  is  in  part  of  the 
fea  kind.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  rivers  which  molt 
abound  with  falmon  do  not  make  the  feas  about  their 
mouths  any  more  abound  with  them  than  others ; particu- 
larly the  harbour  of  Breft  affords  no  falmon  ; though  the 
river  Chateaulin,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  it,  is  the 
richeft  falmon  river  in  France.  Another  Angularity,  in  re- 
gard to  the  falmon,  is  their  fwimming  up  the  rivers  toge- 
ther in  fuch  vaft  numbers.  It  is  to  be  allowed,  indeed,  that 
herrings,  mackarel,  and  many  other  filh,  do  in  the  fame 
manner  appear  on  the  coafts  at  certain  feafons  in  prodigious 
numbers. 

Salmon  do  not  equally  frequent  all  rivers,  though  they 
may  feem  to  us  equally  proper  for  their  reception.  There 
are  two  rivers  which  open  themfelves  into  the  harbour  of 
Breft,  very  near  one  another  ; the  one  of  thefe  is  famous  for 
the  quantity  of  falmon  in  it,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
filhery  ; the  other  never  has  any  of  thefe  fifh  in  it.  It  molt 
probably  is  owing  to  their  finding  plenty  of  food,  and  pro- 
per places  for  the  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  the  one  of  thofe 
rivers,  and  not  in  the  other,  that  makes  this  regular  choice. 

Molt  of  the  filhes  of  this  genus  are  found  in  rapid  ftony 
rivers,  and  are  impatient  of  foul  water ; a few  of  them  in- 
habit the  fea,  but  get  into  rivers  once  a year,  forthepur- 
pofe  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  beds  of  gravel ; for  this 
pufpofe  they  will  furmount  any  difficulties,  afcend  many 
hundred  miles  up  the  ftreams,  force  themfelves  againft  the 
rnoft  rapid  waters,  and  fpring  with  amazing  agility  over  any 
thing  that  happens  to  impede  their  progrefs,  even  to  the 
height  of  feveral  feet  ; after  fpawning,  they  return  to  the 
fea  poor  and  lean  ; they  feed  on  other  filhes,  and  vary  much 
in  their  colour ; the  flelh,  as  is  well  known,  and  generally 
allowed,  is  very  excellent : the  vent  is  near  the  tail. 

This  genus  is  feparated  into  four  diftinft  divifions. 
i.  Into  thofe  genera  whofe  body  is  variegated : 2.  Thofe 
whofe  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  oppofite  to  each  other:  3.  Thofe 
which  have  fcarcely  any  teeth,  or  which  at  leaft  are  barely 


difcernible : and  4.  Thofe  whofe  gill-membrane  has  not 
more  than  four  rays.  In  thefe  feveral  fubdivifions  there  are 
enumerated  in  Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnseus  about  fifty-five 
fpecies,  of  which  feveral  are  inhabitants  of  our  own  feas  and 
rivers,  and  others  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

A.  Body  variegated. 

Species. 

* Salar,  or  Common  Salmon.  This  fpecies  is  charac- 
terized by  the  upper  jaw  extending  beyond  the  lower.  The 
head  is  wedged  and  lmall ; the  front  and  cheeks  black  ; 
the  eyes  are  imall,  the  iris  is  filvery,  yellow  at  the  corners  ; 
teeth  in  both  jaws  fharp,  and  between  them  are  other  move- 
able  and  leller  ones  ; the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  full 
grown  male  turns  up  into  an  obtufe  hook  ; the  palate  has 
two  fharp  rows  of  teeth  ; the  tongue  alfo  has  from  fix  to 
eight  recurved  teeth  ; the  gill-membrane  is  yellow  or  white  ; 
the  peftoral  fins  yellow  at  the  bafe,  above  they  are  blueiffi  ; 
the  ventral  and  anal  yellow  ; the  tail  is  femilunar  ; the  firft 
dorfal  fin  is  cinereous,  fpotted,  the  flefhy  one  and  lateral 
line  black. 

The  common  falmon  inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  feas, 
and  afcends  rivers  annually  in  large  fhoals,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpawning  : it  fwims  near  the  furface,  but  during  ltorms 
it  finks  to  the  bottom  : it  is  faid  to  be  fearful  of  any  thing 
it  d,  but  is  attracted  by  any  thing  white  ; it  grows,  when 
young,  very  rapidly,  and  fometimes  reaches  to  fix  feet  long  ; 
it  feeds  on  fifties,  worms,  and  divers  infedts  ; the  body  above 
is  blackifh,  the  fides  blueiffi  ; beneath  it  is  filvery,  fome- 
times with  blackifh  coloured  fpots ; the  fcales  are  deciduous, 
and  the  flefh  red. 

This  fifh  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  from  Britain  to  Kamtfchatka,  but  never  ventures  into 
the  warm  latitudes.  It  has  been  met  with  on  the  coafts  of 
Greenland,  and  has  been  feen  in  feme  of  the  rivers  of 
France,  but  none  have  been  caught  fo  far  fouth  as  the  Me- 
diterranean. As  it  is  a fea-fiffi,  it  is  only  found  in  thofe 
rivers  and  lakes  which  communicate  with  the  fea.  The  an- 
cient Grecians  never  extended  their  empire  to  the  ocean,  and 
of  courfe  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  falmon  ; their 
language,  accordingly,  has  no  word  that  correfponds  with 
the  fifh.  The  Romans,  however,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  falmon,  and  our  Engliffi  word  is  borrowed  from 
their  falmo ; it  is  fuppofed  by  etymologifts  to  be  derived 
from  falio , to  leap,  which  motion,  as  we  have  feen,  is  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  this  fifh.  The  Romans  diftinguifhed  thefe  fifh 
by  different  names,  according  to  their  age,  as  falmones,  fa- 
riones,  and  J'alares.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land name  falmon  of  the  firft  year  Jmelts ; of  the  fecond, 
f prods  ; of  the  third,  marts  ; of  the  fourth,  fork-tails  ; and  of 
the  fifth,  halfjijhes  ; and  in  the  fixth  year  the  animal  attains 
its  full  fize: 

The  long  migrations  of  the  falmon  at  or  juft  before  the 
fpawning  feafon,  is  the  moft  extraordinary  part  of  their 
hiftory.  It  annually  mounts,  as  we  have  obferved,  long 
rivers,  till  it  meets  with  a bed  fitted  for  depofiting  the  feeds 
of  a future  family.  Iteafily  makes  its  way  againft  not  only 
the  moft  rapid  currents,  but  will  leap  up  cataradls.  The 
manner  of  depofiting  their  fpawn,  after  they  have  performed 
their  journey,  is  very  curious.  When  a proper  place  is  fe- 
le£ted  for  the  purpofe,  the  male  and  female  unite  in  digging  a 
pit  eighteen  inches  deep,  into  which  the  former  ejefts  his 
milt,  and  the  latter  her  fpawn : the  place  they  carefully  cover 
over  by  means  of  their  tails,  and  in  this  ftate  the  fpawn  lies 
buried  from  December  till  fpring,  if  not  difturbed  by  violent 
floods,  while  the  parent  filhes  have  gone  back  to  the  fea  to 
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obtain  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  recruited  ftrength,  and 
a new  fupply  of  flefti  ; for  after  fpawning  they  become  ex- 
ceffively  lean,  and  exhauiled.  It  is  when  they  firft  leave  the 
fea  that  they  are  plump  and  vigorous  ; and  fuch  as  are  in 
that  condition  have  a number  of  infects  adhering  to  them 
above  the  gills,  like  lice  plundering  upon  thofe  who  are  already 
poor  and  miferable.  About  the  end  of  March,  the  ova  be- 
gin to  exclude  the  young  falmon,  which  find  their  way  up- 
wards in  almoft  incredible  numbers ; they  remain  in  the  frefh 
waters  till  the  arrival  of  the  floods  occafioned  by  the  rains, 
or  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  by  which  they  are  fwept 
down  into  the  fea.  In  June,  the  young  falmon  begin  to 
appear  again  in  the  rivers,  and  increafe  with  amazing  rapi- 
dity in  fize,  fo  that  in  two  or  three  months  they  will  weigh 
eight  or  nine  pounds.  For  an  account  of  the  falmon 
fifhery,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Salmon  Fifhery , and 
Fishery.  To  what  is  given  in  that  place  wemayfubjoin 
the  following  method,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bingley.  “ A 
perfon  of  the  name  of  Graham,  who  farms  the  fea-coaft 
fifhery  at  Whitehaven,  has  adopted  a fuccefsful  mode  of 
taking  falmon,  which  he  denominates  falmon-hunting.  When 
the  tide  is  out,  and  the  fifti  are  left  in  {hallow  waters,  inter- 
cepted by  fand-banks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; or 
when  they  are  found  in  any  inlets  up  the  fiiore,  where  the 
water  is  not  more  than  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
the  place  where  they  lie  is  to  be  difcovered  by  their  agita- 
tion of  the  pool.  This  man,  armed  with  a three-pointed 
barbed  fpear,  having  a (haft  fifteen  feet  in  length,  mounts 
his  horfe,  and  plunges,  at  a fwift  trot  or  moderate  gallop, 
belly  deep  into  the  water.  He  makes  ready  his  fpear  with 
both  hands ; when  he  overtakes  the  falmon,  he  lets  go  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  ftrikes  the  fpear,  with  almoft  un- 
erring aim,  into  the  fi(h  ; then  by  a turn  of  the  hand  he  raifes 
the  falmon  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  turns  the  horfe’s 
head  to  the  Ihore,  and  runs  the  falmon  on  dry  land  without 
difmounting.”  This  perfon  fays,  that  by  the  mode  juft  de- 
scribed he  has  killed  between  forty  and  fifty  fifh  in  a day  ; 
but  he  regards  ten  as  fully  adequate  to  the  labour  of  the 
horfe  and  horfeman.  In  the  inteftinal  canal  of  falmon  is 
often  found  a fpecies  of  tania,  fometimes  three  feet  long,  and 
Dr.  Bloch  mentions,  that  in  a fpecimen  which  had  been  dead 
three  weeks,  he  found  one  of  thefe  worms  ftill  living. 

Schiefermulleri.  The  fpecifie  character  of  this  fifti 
is,  that  the  lower  jaw  is  the  longer,  and  that  the  body  is 
marked  with  black  fpots.  The  head  is  pointed  ; the  iris 
of  a filvery  yellow  ; the  palate  and  tongue  toothed  ; the 
lateral  line  is  black,  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; the  fins 
brown,  mixed  with  blue  ; the  ventral  fin  has  an  appendage  ; 
and  the  tail  is  forked. 

* Eriox,  or  Grey  Salmon,  has  an  even  tail,  and  the  body 
is  marked  with  cinereous  fpots.  The  head  is  more  Hoping, 
and  fhorter,  than  the  common  falmon  ; the  body  above  the 
lateral  line  is  of  a deep  grey,  with  purplifh  fpots ; belly 
filvery.  It  is  found  in  European  feas ; is  lefs  than  the 
falmon,  and  the  fiefh  paler ; but,  like  the  other,  it  afcends 
rivers. 

* Trutta  ; Salmon  Trout,  or  Bull  Trout.  This 
fpecies  has  a body  marked  with  black  fpots,  encircled  with 
brown  ; the  pectoral  fin  is  diftinguifhed  with  its  fix  dots. 
The  head  of  this  fifh  is  fmall  and  wedged ; the  nofe  and 
front  are  black  ; the  cheeks  violet-yellow  ; the  eyes  are 
fmall ; the  iris  is  of  a yellowifh  filvery  tint ; the  jaws  are 
equal ; the  teeth  are  {harp,  and  a little  curved  ; the  palate 
has  three  rows  of  teeth  ; and  the  tongue  from  ten  to  twelve 
teeth,  in  two  rows ; the  fins  are  compofed  of  branched 
rays,  cinereous  ; the  caudal  and  fleftiy  dorfal  ones  black  ; the 
latter,  and  the  firll  dorfal  one,  are  fpotted  ; the  tail  is  broad, 


and  flightly  bifid.  This  is  a native  of  the  European  feas, 
and,  like  the  falmon,  afcends  rivers  periodically.  It  feldom 
exceeds  two  feet  long  ; above  it  is  of  a dulky  colour,  with 
a glofs  of  blue  and  green  ; the  fides  are  violet,  beneath 
they  are  white  ; it  feeds  on  fmall  fifties,  infefts,  and  worms  ; 
the  flefh,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a pale  red,  and  excellent. 

There  is  a variety  which  has  its  firft  dorfal  fin  fpotted ; 
the  tail  is  black,  and  much  forked : this  is  called  the  white 
trout.  It  migrates  from  the  fea,  chiefly  into  the  Efk,  in 
Cumberland  ; it  feldom  exceeds  a foot  long ; the  body 
above  is  mixed  with  black,  dufky,  and  filvery  ; beneath  the 
lateral  line  it  is  of  an  exquifite  filvery  whitenefs  j the  firft 
dorfal  fin  is  fpotted  with  black. 

Fario  ; Common  Trout.  The  trout  is  an  inhabitant 
of  clear  and  cold  ftreams  and  lakes  in  molt  parts  of  Europe, 
and  admits  of  confiderable  variety  as  to  the  tinge  both  of 
its  ground-colour  and  fpots.  Its  general  length  is  from  fix 
to  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches,  and  its  colour  yellowifh-grey, 
darker  or  browner  on  the  back,  and  marked  on  the  fides 
by  feveral  rather  diftant,  round,  bright-red  fpots,  each  fur- 
rounded  by  a tinge  of  pale-blue  grey.  Sometimes  the 
ground-colour  of  the  body  is  a purplifh-grey  ; the  red  fpots 
much  larger,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  black  ; and  the  belly 
of  a white  or  filvery  call ; the  fins  are  of  a pale  purplifti- 
brown  ; the  dorfal  fin  marked  with  feveral  darker  fpots ; 
the  head  is  rather  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
falmon  ; the  fcales  fmall,  and  the  lateral  line  ftraight.  The 
female  fifh  is  of  a brighter  and  more  beautiful  appearance 
than  the  male. 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  in  the  lake  Llyndivi  in 
South  Wales,  are  trouts  marked  with  red  and  black  fpots 
as  large  as  fixpences ; and  others  unfpotted,  and  of  a red- 
difh  hue,  fometimes  weighing  nearly  ten  pounds  ; but  thefe 
latter  are  faid  to  be  bad-tafted. 

In  general  the  trout  prefers  clear,  cold,  and  brifkly- 
running  waters,  with  a ftrong  or  gravelly  bottom.  It  fwims 
with  rapidity,  and,  like  the  falmon,  fprings  occafionally  to 
a very  confiderable  height,  in  order  to  furmount  any  obftacle 
in  its  courfe.  It  lives  on  worms,  fmall  fifties,  fhell-fifti,  and 
aquatic  infefts,  and  is  particularly  delighted  with  May-flies 
(ephemeras),  as  well  as  with  phryganeas,  gnats,  atid  their 
larvae.  It  generally  fpawns  in  September,  or,  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe,  in  October  ; and  at  thofe  times  gets  among 
the  roots  of  trees,  ftones,  &c.  in  order  to  depofit  its  eggs, 
which  are  obferved  to  be  far  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of 
other  river-fifti.  Yet  the  trout,  as  Bloch  obferves,  is  a fifti 
that  admits  of  very  confiderable  increafe  ; owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  circumftance  of  molt  of  the  voracious  kind  of  fifties 
avoiding  waters  of  fo  cold  a nature  as  thofe  which  trouts 
delight  to  inhabit  ; and  their  increafe  would  be  ftill  greater, 
were  they  not  themfelves  of  a voracious  difpofition,  fre- 
quently preying  even  on  each  other. 

The  excellence  of  the  trout  as  an  article  of  food  is  too  welt 
known  to  require  particular  notice.  In  this  refpeft,  how- 
ever, as-  in  other  fiflies,  thofe  are  moll  efteemed  which  are 
natives  of  the  cleared  waters. 

The  ftomach  of  this  fifh  is  uncommonly  ftrong  and  thick  ; 
but  this  circumftance  is  obferved  to  be  no  where  fo  remark- 
able as  in  thofe  found  in  fome  of  the  Irifti  lakes,  and  par- 
ticularly in  thole  of  the  county  of  Galway.  Thefe  are 
called  gillaroo-trouts : on  the  molt  accurate  examination, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  trout : but  by  living  much  on 
fhell-fifti,  and  fwallowing  fmall  ftones  at  the  fame  time,  their 
ftomachs  acquire  a much  greater  degree  of  thicknefs,  and  a 
kind  of  mufcular  appearance,  fo  as  to  referable  a fort  of 
gizzard. 
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Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  it  is  a matter  of  furprife  that 
the  trout,  though  fo  common  a fifh,  fhould  appear*  to  be 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients,  except  Aufonius,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  intended  it  by  the  name  of  falar.  He  men- 
tions it,  however,  merely  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and 
without  any  thing  relative  to  its  quality  as  a food. 

Erythrinus.  The  body  of  this  fifh  is  marked  with 
fcarlet  fpots  ; the  jaws  are  equal.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Siberia,  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
very  fat ; the  flefli  is  red  and  tender  ; the  body  is  roundifh 
and  comprefled  ; above  it  is  brown  ; beneath  fcarlet ; the 
fore-part  is  of  a reddifh-whits. 

Gcedenii.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  fmall,  and  the 
body  is  fpotted  with  red.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  body  is  long  and  (lender  ; it  is  about  18 
inches  long,  filvery  ; above  brownifh  ; the  fpots  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a white  ring. 

Hucho.  This  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  the  palate  has  two 
lines  of  teeth  ; the  trunk  and  fins,  except  the  pe&oral,  are 
fpotted  with  black.  It  is  full  30  inches  long,  and  inhabits 
the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers ; its  back  is  brown  ; the 
fides  and  belly  are  white. 

* Lacustris,  the  Lake  Trout,  has  a forked  tail; 
the  body  is  marked  with  minute  black  ipots  ; and  the 
belly  with  a longitudinal  groove.  It  inhabits  the  Northern 
lakes,  and  grows  to  a vail  fixe. 

* Carpio,  or  Gilt  Charr,  has  a palate  with  five 
rows  of  teeth,  which  is  its  fpecific  character.  It  is  found 
in  the  rivers  of  England  and  Switzerland,  and  is  a very 
fmall  fifh. 

Alpinus  ; Red  Charr.  The  back  of  this  fifh  is  black  ; 
the  fides  of  a pale  blue  ; the  belly  is  orange.  This  fpecies 
is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Alpine  charr  ; its  conffant  refidence 
is  in  the  iakes  of  the  high  mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 
Some  few  are  found  in  certain  lakes  in  Wales,  and  in  Loch 
Inch  in  Scotland,  from  which  lait  it  is  faid  to  migrate  into 
the  Spey  to  ipawn.  It  feldom  ventures  into  any  running 
dream  ; its  principal  refort  is  in  the  cold  lakes  of  the 
Lapland  Alps,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  larvae  of  gnats  that 
infeft  thofe  regions.  The  Laplanders,  in  their  long  migra- 
tions to  the  dillant  lakes  during  fummer,  find  a ready  and 
luxurious  repalt  on  thefe  fifhes  ; which  to  them  are  ex- 
tremely palatable.  The  larged  and  moil  beautiful  charrs 
are  found  in  the  lake  of  Winander  Mere,  in  Wefimoreland, 
and  in  this  refort  we  meet  not  merely  with  the  red,  but  with 
the  gilt,  and  the  cafe  charr.  The  figure  of  the  charr  is 
more  (lender  and  lengthened  than  the  trout.  The  colour 
of  the  back  is  of  an  olive-green,  variegated  with  fpots  of 
a dufky  white,  and  others  of  a dull  yellow.  The  belly  is 
of  a pale  red,  approaching,  in  the  female,  to  white.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  very  minute  fcales. 

Salvelinus  ; Salvelin  Trout.  Length  about  twelve 
inches  ; fhape  refembling  that  of  the  falmon,  but  rather 
more  flender  ; colour  of  the  back  dark  brownifh-blue  ; of 
the  fides  filvery,  marked  with  pretty  numerous,  moderately 
diftant,  fmall,  round,  red  fpots,  which  are  fometimes  fur- 
rounded  with  a pale  margin  ; belly  red  or  orange-colour  ; 
pedloral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  the  fame,  but  with  the  two 
fird  rays  white ; dorfal  and  caudal  fin  blueifh-brown  ; adi- 
pofe  fin  fmall,  pale,  and  tipped  with  brown  ; fcales  rather 
fmall  than  large;  lateral  line  flraight ; tail  moderately 
bifurcated ; both  jaws  of  equal  length  ; irides  filvery. 
Native  of  mountainous  lakes  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany, 
and  of  feveral  of  the  rivers  in  Siberia,  and  in  fome  of  the 
lakes  of  our  own  country,  as  thofe  of  Wefimoreland,  &c. 
As  in  others  of  this  genus,  thofe  which  inhabit  the  cleared 
and  coldeft  waters  are  obferved  to  be  of  the  richefl  colours. 


It  is  a fifh  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  much  efteemecl 
as  a food. 

Salmarinus.  The  back  of  this  fifh  is  tawny,  with 
yellow  fpots  ; the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  the  cold 
dony  rivers  of  Italy,  and  refembles  the  lad. 

Umbla.  The  lateral  lines  being  turned  up,  and  the 
tail  forked,  conditute  the  fpecific  charafter  of  this  fifh.  It 
is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  ; weighs 
from  one  to  two  pounds ; the  body  above  is  greenifh  ; 
beneath  it  is  whitifh  ; the  fcales  are  very  fmall  and  thin  ; 
the  flefh  is  tender,  and  it  turns  red  in  the  dreffing. 

Argentinus.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  with 
a longitudinal  filvery  dripe  ; the  anal  fin  is  very  long  ; and 
it  is  found  on  the  coad,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Brafil. 

Taimen.  This  fifh  is  of  a brownifli  colour,  with  nume- 
rous darker  fpots  ; the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  thofe 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Frozen  ocean.  The 
body  is  round,  and  comprefled  towards  the  tail,  a little 
filvery  at  the  fides  ; beneath  it  is  white ; it  is  half  a yard 
long  ; the  flefh  is  very  white. 

Nelma.  Silvery  white ; head  very  long ; the  lower 
jaw  much  longer.  It  inhabits  the  larger  rivers  in  Siberia  ; 
is  two  yards  long  ; and  the  fcales  are  large. 

Lenok.  This  is  of  a pale  gold  colour,  with  a few  brown 
fpots  ; above  it  is  reddifh,  beneath  yellowifh.  It  inhabits 
the  rapid  and  dony  rivers  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  and 
is  chiefly  found  near  water-falls  ; about  a yard  long  ; the 
body  is  broad  and  thick  ; and  the  flefh  is  white. 

Kundscha.  Silvery,  with  white  dots  ; the  tail  is  forked. 
It  inhabits  the  bays  of  the  Ardlic  feas,  and  does  not  afcend 
rivers  : it  is  two  feet  long  ; it  refembles  the  eriox,  except 
that  the  tail  is  forked  ; the  body  above  and  beneath  is 
marked  with  a lateral  line,  which  is  blueifh. 

Arcticus.  Silvery,  with  four  rows  of  brown  dots  and 
fine  lines  on  each  fide  ; the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  the 
dony  rivulets  running  into  the  Andie  fea  : it  is  not  longer 
than  one’s  finger,  and  refembles  a young  thymallus  or 
grayling. 

Stagnalis.  Above  it  isbrownifh  ; beneath  white  ; the 
body  is  roundifh,  and  the  upper  jaw  the  longer.  It  inhabits 
the  remoter  mountainous  rivers  of  Greenland  : it  is  about 
feventeen  inches  long  ; the  body  long,  growing  flender  to- 
wards the  tail,  and  not  fpotted : the  flefh  is  white. 

Rivalis.  This  is  elongated  and  brown  ; but  the  belly 
is  reddifh  and  the  head  obtufe.  It  inhabits  the  muddy  rivers 
and  dagnant  lakes  of  Greenland,  is  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
refembles  the  S.  carpio,  but  is  longer  and  more  flender,  and 
the  head  is  more  obtufe  : it  feeds  on  infedts. 

Strcemii.  The  dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  this  fifh  are 
edged  with  white.  It  inhabits  the  muddy  waters  of  Den- 
mark. 

Lepechini.  The  upper  jaw  is  a little  prominent ; the 
back  is  brown  ; the  fides  are  marked  with  fmall  ocellate 
fpots,  furrounded  with  reddifh  ; the  belly  is  of  the  colour  of 
flame.  It  inhabits  the  dony  rivers  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia : 
it  refembles  S.  alpinus  ; is  eight  inches  long  ; the  fcales  are 
fmall ; the  flefh  reddifh,  and  very  firm. 

B.  Dorfal  and  Anal  Fins  oppofte. 

* Eperlanus  ; Smelt.  Of  this  fpecies  there  appear  to  be 
two  varieties  : one  not  exceeding  the  length  of  three  or  four 
inches  ; the  other  arriving  at  the  general  length  of  fix,  eight, 
or  nine  inches,  and  fometimes  even  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 
The  larger  variety  feems  to  be  that  fo  frequently  feen  about 
the  Britifh  coafis,  and  which  is  didinguifhed  by  Dr.  Bloch 
under  the  name  of  eperlano-marinus,  or  fea-fmelt.  Thefe 
fifhes  are  found  about  our  coads  throughout  the  whole  year, 
7 and 
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and  rarely  go  to  any  great  diftance  from  the  fhores,  except 
when  they  afcend  rivers,  either  about  or  at  fome  time  before 
the  fpawning  feafon.  It  is  oblerved  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that 
in  the  river  Thames  and  in  the  Dee,  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance  in  November,  December,  and  January  ; but  in 
other  rivers  not  till  February,  fpawning  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  fmelt  is  a very  elegant  fifh  ; its 
form  beautifully  taper  ; the  Ikin  thin,  and  the  whole  body, 
but  particularly  the  head,  femi-tranfparent ; the  colour  of 
the  back  is  whitilh,  with  a call  of  green,  beneath  which  it  is 
varied  with  blue,  and  then  fucceeds  the  beautiful  filvery 
glofs  of  the  abdomen  ; the  fcales  are  fmall,  and  eafily  rub- 
bed off ; the  eyes  are  filvery  ; the  under  jaw  longer  than 
the  upper ; in  front  of  the  upper  are  four  large  teeth, 
thofe  in  the  fides  of  the  jaws  being  fmall ; the  tail  is  forked. 
This  filh  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  European  feas  ; it  has  ge- 
nerally a peculiar  odour,  which  in  thofe  of  Britilh  growth  is 
commonly  compared  to  that  of  a cucumber,  but  by  fome  to 
that  of  a violet. 

Saurus.  The  rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  ten  in  number. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  this 
country. 

C.  Teeth  hardly  vifible , if  any . 

Migratorius.  The  jaws  of  this  filh  are  nearly  equal  5 
the  dorfal  fin  is  twelve-rayed.  It  inhabits  Baikal,  in  Siberia, 
from  which  it  afcends  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  fpawning.  It  is  from  fourteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long  : the  body  is  a little  compreffed,  filvery,  and 
above  grey. 

Lavaretus  ; Gwiniad.  The  upper  jaw  of  this  filh  is 
the  longer  : the  dorfal  fin  is  fourteen-rayed.  There  is  how- 
ever a variety  with  a broader  body  and  nafiform  fnout,  called 
the  laveret.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  conftitute  an  intermediate 
tribe  between  the  trout  and  the  herring,  and,  like  the  latter, 
it  dies  the  inllant  it  is  taken  from  the  water.  It  is  nearly  a 
foot  long,  and  has  two  fins  upon  the  back ; the  firft  is 
about  three  inches  from  the  fnout,  and  is  fupported  by 
thirteen  rays ; the  fecond,  which  is  placed  near  the  tail,  is 
thick,  fat,  and  altogether  without  rays.  It  is  this  fin  which 
Willoughby  affumes  as  the  generic  character  of  all  filhes  of 
the  trout  kind.  This  fifh,  like  the  charr,  is  of  an  alpine  na- 
ture, and  inhabits  the  lakes  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  introduced  from  France  into  Scotland  by 
the  unfortunate  queen  Mary.  The  gwiniad  is  a gregarious 
fifh  : it  fwims  near  the  furface  in  a long  column,  with  a 
leader,  and  approaches  the  fhores  in  vafl  fhoals  in  fummer 
and  fpring,  when  it  is  taken  for  food.  In  fome  of  the 
German  lakes  it  is  caught  in  vafl  abundance,  and  falted  for 
fale.  The  flefh  is  of  itfelf  infipid,  and  will  not  keep  with- 
out fait. 

Pidschian.  The  upper  jaw  is  the  longer  of  the  two  ; 
the  back  gibbous ; the  dorfal  rays  are  thirteen.  There 
is  a variety  with  a broader  body,  and  with  fourteen  anal 
rays,  called  muchfan.  It  inhabits  the  Oby,  is  two  fpans  long, 
and  refembles  the  lafl. 

Schokur.  The  upper  jaw  of  this  fpecies  is  the  longer  ; 
the  head  is  fmall ; the  dorfal  fin  angular  on  the  hind  part, 
and  twelve-rayed.  It  is  a native  of  the  Oby,  is  two  feet 
long,  and  very  much  refembles  the  S.  lavaretus,  but  is  larger 
and  a little  broader,  the  head  is  lefs  and  compreffed ; the 
fnout  is  rather  obtufe,  rounded,  with  obfoiete  tubercles ; 
ventral  fins  with  fhort  appendages. 

Nasus.  The  upper  jaw  is  the  longer  ; the  head  is  thick  ; 
the  dorfal  rays  are  twelve.  It  inhabits  the  Oby,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long ; is  fhaped  like  the  gwiniad,  but  is 
broader  and  thicker ; the  fcales  are  large. 


Mulleri.  Jaws  without  teeth,  the  lower  are  the  longer. 

Autumnalis.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  longer,  dorfal  fin 
is  eleven-rayed.  This  fifh  inhabits  the  Frozen  fea,  and  af- 
cends periodically,  in  vafl  fhoals,  the  rivers  which  empty 
themfelves  into  it s it  is  eighteen  inches  long ; the  body  is 
fat,  compreffed,  coated  with  large  filvery  fcales  ; it  dies  the 
inllant  it  is  taken  from  the  water. 

Albula.  The  jaws  of  this  fpecies  are  without  teeth, 
the  lower  is  the  longer  : the  fecond  lamina  of  the  gill-covers 
are  feimitar-fhaped.  It  inhabits  divers  parts  of  Europe  % 
is  about  fix  inches  long : the  body  is  of  a greenifh-brown, 
filvery  at  the  fides ; the  fcales  are  imbricate,  entire,  round- 
ifh,  fpotted  with  black. 

Peled.  This  is  without  teeth  : there  are  ten  rays  in 
the  dorfal  fin.  It  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ruffia  | 
is  about  eighteen  inches  long ; the  body  is  fat ; the  back 
blueifh  ; the  fides  and  belly  white  ; the  head  is  dotted  with 
brown.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  S.  albula. 

* Thymallus  ; Grayling  Salmon.  This  elegant  fpecies 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  clearer  and  colder  kind  of  rivers  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  particularly  fuch  as  flow  through 
mountainous  countries.  In  England  it  is  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Derbyfhire  ; in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  North  ; in  the 
Tame,  near  Ludlow ; in  the  Lug  and  other  ftreams,  near 
Leominller  ; and  in  the  river  near  Chriftchurch,  in  Hamp- 
Ihire.  In  Lapland  it  is  faid  to  be  very  common,  where  the 
natives  make  ufe  of  its  inteftines  inftead  of  rennet,  in  pre- 
paring the  cheefe  which  they  make  from  the  milk  of  the 
rein-deer. 

The  fhape  of  the  grayling  refembles  that  of  the  trout, 
but  it  is  rather  more  (lender  ; its  colour  is  a beautiful  filvery  - 
grey,  with  numerous  longitudinal  deeper  ftripes,  difpofed 
according  to  the  rows  of  fcales,  which  are  of  a moderately 
large  fize  ; the  head,  lower  fins,  and  tail,  are  of  a brownifh 
or  rufous  call  ; the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  deeper  and  broader 
than  in  the  reft  of  the  genus,  is  of  a pale  violet  colour, 
croffed  by  feveral  dufky  bars ; the  adipofe  fin  is  very  fmall, 
and  the  tail  forked.  The  largeft  Englilh  grayling  recorded 
by  Mr.  Pennant  was  taken  at  Ludlow,  and  meafured  above 
half  a yard  in  length,  its  weight  being  four  pounds  eight 
ounces ; the  general  fize  of  the  Britilh  fpecimens  being  far 
Ihort  of  this  meafure. 

The  grayling,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  is  a voracious  filh,  rifing 
freely  to  the  fly,  and  will  very  eagerly  take  a bait ; it  is  a 
very  fwift  fwimmer,  difappearing  like  the  tranfient  paftage 
of  a lhadow,  from  whence,  perhaps,  is  derived  its  ancient 
name  of  umbra.  It  is  faid  to  be  a filh  of  very  quick  growth, 
feeding  on  water-infedts,  the  fmaller  kind  of  teltacea,  and  the 
roe  of  other  filhes,  as  well  as  on  the  fmaller  filhes  themfelves  ; 
its  Itomach  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  feel  almoft  cartilaginous.  It 
fpawns  in  April  and  May,  the  full-grown  ova  being  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  peas.  The  grayling  is  much  efteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flelh,  which  is  white,  firm,  and  of  a fine  fla- 
vour, and  is  confidered  as  in  the  higheft  feafon  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 

Mar.ena.  Upper  jaw  truncate.  It  inhabits  the  lakes 
of  Northern  Europe : it  is  above  two  feet  long,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  lives  in  deep  waters,  except  in  fpawning-time,  and 
in  the  fpring,  when  it  rifes  to  the  furface  in  fearch  of  tef- 
taceous  animals  ; it  is  the  prey  of  rapacious  filhes,  and  water- 
fowl  ; the  body  above  is  blackilh,  the  fides  blueifh,  inclining 
to  yellow  beneath  ; the  belly  is  white  ; the  flelh  is  white  and 
excellent. 

Mar^enula.  The  lower  jaw  of  this  is  the  longer  : 
there  are  fourteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  It  inhabits  the  lakes 
of  Northern  Europe  ; is  from  fix  to  ten  inches  long  : it  is 

gregarious, 
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gregarious,  and  covered  with  filvery  ; the  fcales  are  deci- 
duous ; the  body  is  filvery  ; the  back  blueifh  : it  is  a very 
fertile  filh : like  the  laft  the  flefh  is  white,  and  very  well 
tailed. 

Wartmanni.  Blue,  upper  jaw  truncate.  It  inhabits 
the  alpine  lakes  of  Switzerland  ; is  feventeen  inches  long  ; 
is  very  fertile,  and  feeds  on  worms,  infedls,  herbs,  and  a fort 
of  fponge  ; the  body  is  whitilh  towards  the  belly  ; the  fcales 
are  very  large  ; the  flefh  is  excellent. 

Oxyrinchus.  Upper-jaw  is  the  longer,  and  conic.  It 
inhabits  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Vimba.  The  flelhy  fin  is  (lightly  ferrate.  It  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Sweden. 

Leucichthy’S,  The  upper  jaw  of  this  is  very  broad,  en- 
tire, and  fhorter  ; the  lower  afcending,  tuberculate  at  the 
end.  Inhabits  the  Cafpian  fea  ; is  three  feet  long  ; the 
body  is  oblong,  a little  compreffed,  fpotted  with  black, 
above  it  is  blackifh ; the  fcales  are  roundifh,  fmooth  and 
filvery. 

D.  G 'lU-membrane  with  nut  more  than  four  Rays. 

Dentex.  This  is  of  a filvery  hue,  with  brown  and 
whitilh  lines  above  ; the  fins  are  whitilh  ; the  lower  half  of 
the  tail  is  red.  It  inhabits  the  Nile  and  Siberia. 

Gasteropelecus.  The  ventral  and  flelhy  fins  are  v.ery 
fmall.  A variety  has  yellow  fins.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
Carolina,  Amboyna,  Surinam,  and  India  ; the  bofly  is  com- 
prelled, very  fmall,  filvery,  with  a Heel  glofs. 

Gibbosus.  Black,  gibbous,  compreffed,  the  anal  fin  has 
fifty  rays.  It  is  found  at  Surinam. 

Notatus.  This  fpecies  has  a black  fpot  on  each  fide 
near  the  gill-covers.  This  is  alfo  found  at  Surinam  ; the 
body  is  oblong,  with  a black  fpot  above  the  lateral  line  ; it 
refembles  the 

Bimaculatus,  of  which  the  body  is  compreffed,  with  two 
fpots  ; the  anal  fin  is  thirty-two-rayed.  It  inhabits  South 
America. 

Immacueatus.  The  body  is  without  fpots ; the  anal 
fin  is  twelve -rayed.  An  inhabitant  of  America. 

Fcetens.  The  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  twelve. 
It  inhabits  Carolina  ; the  body  is  oval,  a little  pointed,  and 
of  a blackifh- alh  colour. 

Cyprinoides.  The  firlt  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  are  long, 
and  letaceous.  It  is  found  in  Surinam  ; the  body  is  of  a 
fnow-white. 

Niloticus.  The  body  of  this  is  white  ; all  the  fins  are 
yellowilh.  It  inhabits  the  Nile. 

JEgyptius.  The  back  is  greenifh  ; teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  large.  It  inhabits,  as  its  name  imports,  Egypt  ; 
the  tail  is  fcaly  at  the  bafe. 

Pulverulentus.  The  fins  are  apparently  (lightly  dulled ; 
the  lateral  line  defcending.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Rhombeus.  The  belly  is  ferrate  ; the  anal  and  caudal 
fibs  are  black  at  the  bafe  and  edge.  It  inhabits  Surinam  ; 
the  body  is  compreffed,' rather  oval,  but  fubangular  on  the 
back,  and  a little  gibbous  from  the  nape  to  the  dorfal  fin  ; it 
is  of  a grey  or  yellowifh-lilvery  colour  ; towards  the  back 
brownilh  : it  is  laid  to  bite  off  the  legs  of  ducks. 

Anostomus.  The  fpecific  charadler  of  this  is,  that 
the  mouth  is  fimous..  It  inhabits  South  America  and 
I dia. 

Salmulus.  The  famlet  is,  according  to  Pennant,  the 
leall  of  the  Britilh  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  is  frequently 
feen  in  the  river  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn,  and  in 
the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Wales.  It  is  by  feveral  imagined  to  be  the  fry  of  the  fal- 


mon  ; but  Mr.  Pennant  diffents  from  this  opinion  for  the 
following  reafons  : firlt,  it  is  well  known  that  the,  falmon-fry 
never  continue  in  frelh  water  the  whole  year,  but,  as  numerous 
as  they  appear  on  their  firlt  efcape  from  the  fpawn,  all  vanilh 
on  the  firlt  vernal  flood  that  happens,  which  fweeps  them 
into  the  fea,  and  leaves  fcarcely  one  behind  ; fecondly,  the 
growth  of  falmon-fry  is  fo  quick  and  fo  confiderable,  as 
fuddenly  to  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  largelt  famlet  ; for  ex- 
ample, the  fry  that  have  quitted  the  frelli  water  in  fpring, 
not  larger  than  gudgeons,  return  into  it  again  a foot  or  more 
in  length  ; thirdly,  the  falmon  obtains  a confiderable  bulk 
before  it  begins  to  breed  ; the  famlets,  on  the  contrary,  are 
found  both  male  and  female  of  their  common  lize,  and  are 
readily  dillinguifhed  by  being  furnifhed  with  either  the  hard 
or  foft  roes  ; fourthly,  they  are  found  in  the  frelh  waters 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  even  at  feafons  when  the  falmon- 
fry  have  gained  a confiderable  fize.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  Shrewlbury  (where  they  are  called  Samfons,)  they 
are  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  the  month  of  September, 
that  a Ikilful  angler,  in  a coracle,  will  take  with  a fly  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  dozen  in  a day.  They  fpawn  in  November 
and  December,  at  which  time  thofe  of  the  Severn  pulh 
up  towards  the  head  of  that  river,  quitting  the  fmaller  brooks, 
and  return  into  them  again  when  they  have  done  fpawning. 
They  have  a general  refemblance  to  the  trout,  and  mull  there- 
fore be  defcribed  comparatively. 

The  head  is  proportionally  narrower,  and  the  mouth 
fmaller  ; the  body  deeper  ; the  length  feldom  more  than  fix 
or  feven  inches,  or  at  moll  about  eight  and  a half ; the  pec- 
toral fins  have  generally  but  one  large  black  fpot,  though 
fometimes  a Angle  fmall  one  attends  it ; whereas  the  pedtoral 
fins  of  the  trout  are  more  numeroufly  marked;  the  lpurious 
or  fat  fin  on  the  back  is  never  tipped  with  red,  nor  are  the 
edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  ; the  fpots  on  the  body  are  fewer, 
and  not  fo  bright ; the  body  is  alfo  marked  from  back  to 
fides  with  fix  or  feven  large  blueilh  bars  ; but  this  Mr. 
Pennant  allows  to  be  not  a certain  character,  as  the  fame  is 
fometimes  obferved  in  young  trouts  ; lafhly,  the  tail  of  the 
famlet  is  much  more  forked  than  that  of  the  trout.  The 
famlet  is  very  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  where  it  is 
called  the  parr.  It  is  alfo  common  in  the  Wye,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  title  of  lkirling  or  lafpring^ 

Groenlandicus  ; Greenland  Salmon.  Length  about 
feven  inches,  which  it  very  rarely  exceeds  ; lhape  lengthened, 
contradling  fomewhat  fuddenly  towards  the  tail ; dorfal  fin 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back  ; fins  rather  large  for  the  fize 
of  the  fifh  ; fcales  fmall ; tail  forked ; colour  pale  green,  with  a 
tinge  of  brown  above  ; abdomen  and  fides  filvery  ; in  the  male 
fifh,  juft  above  the  lateral  line,  is  a rough  fafeia,  befet  with 
minute  pyramidal  fcales,  Handing  upright  like  the  pile  of  a 
lhag.  The  ufe  of  this  villous  line  is  highly  lingular,  fince 
it  is  affirmed  that  while  the  filh  is  fwimming,  and  even  when 
thrown  on  fhore,  two,  three,  or  even  as  many  as  ten  will 
adhere,  as  if  glued  together,  by  means  of  this  pile,  info- 
much  that  if  one  is  taken,  the  reft  are  alfo  taken  up  at  the 
fame  time.  This  fpecies  fwarms  off  the  coalts  of  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Newfoundland,  and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
fupports  of  the  Greenlanders.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland 
are  faid  to  dry  great  quantities  of  it,  in  order  to  ferve  as  a 
winter  food  for  their  cattle,  whofe  flefh  is  apt  to  acquire  an 
oily  flavour  in  conlequence.  This  fifh  lives  at  fea  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  year ; but  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
comes  in  incredible  Ihoals  into  the  bays,  where  immenfe  mul- 
titudes are  taken  in  nets,  and  afterwards  dried  on  the  rocks. 
When  frefli  they  are  by  fome  faid  to  have  the  fmell  of  a 
cucumber,  though  others  affirm  the  feent  is  highly  unplea- 
fant.  They  feed  on  fmall  crabs  and  other  marine  infedls,  as 
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well  as  on  the  fmaller  fuci  and  confervae,  on  which  they  are 
alfo  obferved  to  depofit  their  ova. 

Salmon  are  cured  in  this  manner ; they  are  firft  fplit,  and 
rubbed  with  fine  fait;  and  after  lying  in  pickle  in  great  tubs 
or  refervoirs  for  fix  weeks,  are  packed  up  with  layers  of 
coarfe  brown  Spanifh  fait  in  calks,  fix  of  which  make  a ton. 
Thefe  are  exported  to  Leghorn  and  Venice  at  the  price  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  per  ton,  but  formerly  from  fixteen 
to  twenty-four  pounds  each.  For  a farther  account  of 
falmon,  fee  Salmon  Fishery. 

SALMODIA,  Ital.  plalm-finging.  Sometimes  bad 
mufic  and  bad  finging  are  called  falmodia,  in  derifion  ; com- 
paring them  to  the  vulgar  mufic  and  finging  in  parochial 
churches. 

SALMON,  Thomas,  in  Biography , author  of  “An 
Efiay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mufick,  by  cafting  away  the 
Perplexity  of  different  Clifts ; and  uniting  all  Sorts  of  Mufick, 
Lute,  Viols,  Violins,  Organ,  Harpfichord,  Voice,  &c. 
in  one  univerfal  Character,  by  Thomas  Salmon,  A.  M. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,”  London,  1672.  This  book 


is  well  written,  and,  though  very  illiberally  treated  by  Lock, 
Playford,  and  fome  other  profeffors,  contains  nothing  that 
is  either  abfurd  or  impracticable  ; nor  could  we  difcover  any 
folid  objection  to  its  doCtrines  being  adopted,  befides  the  effeCt 
it  would  have  upon  old  mufic,  by  foon  rendering  it  unintelligi- 
ble. At  prefent  the  tenor  clef  alone  is  thought  ar  infuperable 
difficulty  in  our  country,  by  dilettanti  performers  on  the 
harpfichord  ; but  if  Salmon’s  fimple  and  eafy  mufical  alpha- 
bet were  chiefly  in  ufe,  the  bafs  clef  would  likewife  be  foon 
rendered  as  obfolete  and  difficult  as  the  tenor  ; fo  that  two 
parts  or  clefs  out  of  three,  in  prefent  ufe,  would  become  un- 
intelligible. The  author’s  plan  was  Amply  this  : inftead  of 
the  eight  or  nine  clefs  that  were  then  in  ufe,  as, 


to  exprefs  the  whole  fcale  of  founds  on  the  five  lines  and 
fpaces  in  this  fimple  manner  : 
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G in  every  part  of  the  fcale  being  on  the  firft  line,  a on  the 
firll  fpace,  6 on  the  fecond  line,  &c.  the  letters  preceding 
each  feptenary  implying  bafs,  mean,  treble,  fupreme. 

This  innocent  and  ingenious  propofal  was  treated  by 
Lock,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Obfervations  on  a late  Book 
called  an  Efiay,  &c.”  not  only  with  contempt,  but  obloquy 
and  unbridled  abufe.  There  is  a portrait  of  Lock  in  the 
mufic-fchool  at  Oxford,  by  the  countenance  of  which, 
without  Lavater’s  affiftance,  or  adverting  to  his  treatment 
of  Salmon,  and  the  afperity  of  his  other  writings,  we  are 
imprefled  with  more  than  afufpicion  of  his  ungentlenefs  and 
want  of  urbanity.  Several  French  writers  on  mufic  have 
done  Salmon  the  honour  of  approving  his  plan  fo  far  as  to 
wifh  to  make  it  their  own,  and  to  pafs  for  its  inventors. 
And  though  the  plan  for  abolifhing  the  clef  has  been  criti- 
cifed  by  fubfequent  French  writers,  the  plagiarifts  feem  never 
to  have  been  deteCted.  Indeed  the  French  have  frequently 
difputed  among  themfelves  the  invention.  And  fo  late  as 
January  1766,  a propofal  was  publifhed  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  for  adopting  the  Angle  clef  as  a new  difeovery. 

Salmon,  Francis,  a learned  Frenchman,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  laft  century,  was  defeended  from  an  opulent  family, 
and  born  at  Paris  in  1677.  Attached  from  his  earlieft  years 
to  a ftudiouslife,  he  acquired  confiderable  (kill  in  the  learned 
languages,  particularly  in  thofe  in  which  the  feriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  are  written,  and  became  a very 
able  divine,  as  well  as  intimately  converfant  with  the  fathers 
and  the  councils.  In  the  year  1 702  he  was  created  doCtor  of 
divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  knowledge  of  books,  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarian  to  their  fociety.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Chail- 
lot,  near  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  in  the  year  1736.  It  is 
mentioned  very  much  to  his  praife,  that  young  men  ever 
found  in  him  an  able  and  affectionate  advifer,  who  liberally 


communicated  to  them  his  knowledge,  and  took  great  pleafure 
in  directing  them  to  fuch  books  as  were  belt  adapted  to  the 
refpeCtive  fubjeCts  they  were  purfuing.  A3  an  author  he  is 
known  by  “ A Treatife  on  the  Study  of  the  Councils  and 
their  Collections,  with  Obfervations  on  the  Authors  who 
have  written  on  the  SubjeCt,  and  on  the  Choice  of  their 
Editions,”  X724.  This  work,  which  was  replete  with  eru- 
dition, was  favourably  received  by  the  learned  world,  and 
tranflated  into  Latin,  which  was  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1729. 
M.  Salmon  intended  to  have  given  a fupplement  to  “ Father 
Labbe’s  Collection  of  Councils,”  and  had  made  confider- 
able progrefs  in  it  when  death  put  a Itop  to  his  labours. 
M.  Salmon  alfo  had  projected  an  “ Index  Sorbonicus,”  or 
alphabetical  library,  in  which  was  to  be  given,  under  the 
names  of  the  refpeCtive  authors,  their  aCts,  lives,  chroni- 
cles, hi  (lories,  books,  treaties,  bulls,  & c.  difperfed  through 
a vail  number  of  mifcellaneous  collections.  In  this  tafk  he 
was  affilted  by  four  doCtors  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  the  only 
fruit  of  their  labours,  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  were 
a “ ConfpeCtus”  of  the  work,  and  “ Epiitola  plurium  e 
Societate  ad  illuftrium  Marchionem  Scipionem  Maffeium, 
de  Ratione  Indicis  Sorbonicis,  feu  Bibliothecie  quam 
adornant.”  \ 

Salmon,  T homas,  an  Englifh  hiftorian  and  general  writer, 
of  whofe  perfonal  hiftory  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
died  in  1743.  He  was  concerned  in  writing  the  “ Great  Uni- 
verfal Dictionary  :”  he  compiled  likewife  a work  entitled 
“ The  prefent  State  of  all  Nations  ;”  and  he  was  author  of 
what  was,  at  one  time,  a very  popular  work,  entitled  “ A 
Geographical  Grammar,”  the  plan  of  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Guthrie.  Salmon  was  author  likewife  of  the 
“ Chronological  Hiftory  of  England,”  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
and  of  an  “ Examination  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Times.” 
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Salmon,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

Salmon-/W,  the  name  of  a fifh  found  in  great  plenty 
in  the  rivers  of  Wales,  agreeing  in  the  colour  of  its  flefh, 
and  perhaps  in  kind,  with  the  common  falmon. 

SALMON-S,?w/e,  a name  fometimes  ufed  for  the  young  fry 
of  falmon. 

Salmon-P/)v,  in  our  Old  Writers,  an  engine  to  catch  fal- 
mon,  or  fuch  like  fifh. 

Salmo ^-Fifheries , in  Rural  Economy,  thofe  which  are 
deftined  to  the  preferving  and  taking  of  falmon.  The  fitu- 
ations  to  which  fifheries  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  confined,  are 
thofe  of  narrow  feas,  Ihoal  eftuaries,  and  bays  of  the  fea,  and 
the  mouths  of  thofe  rivers  which  communicate  with  it. 
The  falmon-fifheries  of  this  ifland,  and  thofe  of  Ireland,  are 
of  very  great  national  importance,  as  furnifhing  a confiant 
and  copious  fource  and  fupply  of  human  food.  They  may 
be  faid  with  propriety  to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  utility  in  this  intention.  The  writer  of  the 
work  on  “ Landed  Property”  has  remarked,  that  they  have, 
indeed,  one  advantage  over  every  other  internal  produce — 
their  increafe  does  not  leffen  other  articles  of  human  fude- 
nance.  The  falmon  does  not  prey  on  the  produce  of  the  foil  ; 
nor  does  it  owe  its  fize,  and  nutritive  qualities,  to  the 
dedruftion  of  its  compatriot  tribes.  It  leaves  its  native 
river  at  an  early  ftate  of  growth  ; and  going  even  naturalifis 
know  not  whither,  returns  of  ample  magnitude,  and  rich 
in  human  nourifhment ; expofing  itfelf  in  the  narrowed 
dreams  ; as  if  nature  intended  it  as  a fpecial  boon  to  the 
human  fpecies.  In  every  dage  of  favagenefs  and  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  conceived,  the  falmon  mud  have  been  confidered 
as  a valuable  benefaftion  to  this  country. 

At  the  prefent  period  the  falmon-fifheries  of  this  ifland, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  thofe  of  Ireland,  are  likewife  of  high 
intered  and  value  as  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
efpecially  thofe  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  this  country. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that  thofe  in  the 
more  fouthern  didrifts  of  the  kingdom,  may  admit  of  very 
great  improvement  by  proper  attention  and  management. 

The  falmon  in  its  young  as  well  as  more  advanced  date  of 
growth  has  numerous  enemies  to  contend  with.  In  its  early 
date  fifties  of  prey,  fuch  as  the  pike  and  trouts  Of  fize,  are 
highly  dedruftive  of  it.  They,  therefore,  as  well  as  any 
others  that  may  be  injurious  in  the  fame  way,  ftiould  con- 
ftantly  be  confidered  as  vermin  in  rivers  down  which  famlets 
are  to  pafs,  and  be  treated  accordingly.  The  hern  is  equally 
dedruftive  of  the  young  falmon,  particularly  in  the  higher 
branches  of  rivers ; and  though  it  may  fometimes  have 
been  nurfed  up  in  places  for  amufement,  fhould  now  be 
every  where  near  this  fort  of  fifheries  dedroyed,  as  it  is 
thought  that  the  cormorant  might  be  more  wifely  propa- 
gated and  protefted,  as  being  infinitely  lefs  dedruftive  of 
frefti-water  fifh. 

The  otter  is  another  well-known  enemy  of  fifh  ; but  he 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  dedruftive  to  the  grown  falmon, 
than  to  thofe  which  are  in  their  young  date.  He,  too,  Ihould 
confequently  be  banilhed  from  the  borders  of  all  falmon 
rivers. 

But  a fort  of  vermin,  fays  the  above  writer,  which  is 
more  injurious  and  dedruftive  to  the  young  falmon,  than  all 
thefe,  is  the  angler ; who,  during  minor  floods,  while  they 
are  attempting  to  make  their  efcape  downward  to  the  fea, 
takes  and  counts  his  viftims  by  the  fcore.  The  net-filher 
is  dill  more  mifchievous : but  the  miller  mod  of  all ; who 
takes  them,  in  his  mill-traps,  locks,  and  bafkets,  at  once,  by 
the  bufhel  or  the  fack.  The  night  prowling  filher  with  his 
light,  is  alfo  a prodigious  enemy  to  the  falmon  in  the  nar- 
row dreams  and  branches  of  rivers  in  fome  places.  All 


thefe  Ihould,  of  courfe,  be  obviated  as  much  as  poffible  in  a 
well-managed  falmon-fifhery,  as  well  as  in  any  other  that 
may  be  found  to  exid. 

Should  the  notion  that  falmon  return  to  their  native  rivers 
prove  well  founded,  and  the  whole  of  a falmon  river  belong 
to  the  fame  proprietor,  the  crime  and  mifchief  of  dedroying 
young  falmon  become  perfeftly  of  the  fame  nature,  as  that 
of  dedroying  the  young  of  agricultural  animals.  It  con- 
fequently, it  is  contended,  behoves  thofe  who  have  the 
fuperintendance  of  falmon-fifheries,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  entire  or  joint  properties,  to  fee  that  the  one  is 
protefted  with  the  fame  zeal  and  afliduity  as  that  of  the 
other. 

Allowing,  therefore,  that  the  individual  falmon  which 
are  bred  in  any  certain  river,  indinftively  return  again  to  the 
fame  from  the  fea,  where  they  have  been  for  food  and  to 
fuit  their  particular  economy  ; the  mod  evident  and  effectual 
means  of  improvement  in  any  particular  river,  would  feem 
to  be  thofe  of  permitting  a fufficient  number  of  grown  fal- 
mon to  go  freely  up  to  the  /pawning  grounds  ; protecting 
them  well  while  there  ; and  carefully  guarding  the  infant 
Ihoal,  in  their  paffage  and  progrefs  from  thence  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  fuppofition  of  this  pronenefs  in  falmon  to  come  back 
to  their  native  rivers,  the  taking  of  fuch  vad  numbers  of  the 
young  fifh,  on  their  return,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  in  a 
feaward  direftion,  is  alfo  contended  by  fome  to  be  fuch  a 
wadeful  and  improvident  dedruftion  of  the  fpecies,  as  to 
loudly  call  for  fome  effectual  remedy,  as  the  late  alarming 
deficiencies  in  the  falmon-fifheries  of  fome  rivers  and  other 
places,  may  thereby  be  in  fome  degree  guarded  againd  and 
prevented.  It  has  been  afcertained  on  good  authority,  that 
at  this  feafon,  on  fome  rivers  the  quantity  taken  in  one  week 
has  not  been  lefs  than  a thoufand,  and  in  others  not  below 
half  that  number  ; while  in  many  more  the  quantities  may 
have  been  dill  greater,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  In  fome 
cafes  it  has  indeed  been  fo  great,  as  for  the  young  falrnon- 
fry,  or  gravellers,  to  be  given  even,  to  the  hogs.  The 
high  weirs  which  are  formed  acrofs  the  lower  parts  of  rivers 
in  many  indances  are  highly  prejudicial  to  falmon-fifheries, 
by  hindering  the  grown  fifli  from  getting  up  to  the  fhallow 
parts  of  them  above,  in  order  to  produce  their  young. 
This  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  with  the  lalmon-fifhery  of 
the  Lane  near  Lancader,  and  the  fame  was  the  cafe  until 
lately  with  that  of  the  Ribble,  near  Predon,  in  the  fame 
county,  which  is  now  lowered  in  confequence  of  a judicial 
decifion. 

Some  particulars  in  refpeft  to  the  methods  of  taking  the 
grown  falmon,  that  are  praftifed  in  different  cafes,  may  be 
noticed  in  this  place,  but  the  whole  detail  would  far  exceed 
our  limits.  In  all  fituations  where  falmon  fifheries  exid, 
there  are  modly  men  who  are  accudomed  to  the  bufinefs  in 
every  cafe  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

In  mod  fituations  to  which  this  fort  of  fifheries  is 
redrifted,  and  which  have  been  pointed  out  above,  the 
falmons  modly  day  fome  length  of  time,  more  or  lefs,  as  is 
perhaps  direfted  by  their  different  dates  of  forwardnefs  in 
regard  to  fpawning  ; and  it  is  here  where  the  various  devices 
for  taking  them  are  had  recourfe  to. 

In  the  fifhery  of  this  nature  in  the  widely  extended 
fhallow  eduary,  ufually  denominated  Solway-frith,  which 
divides  the  county  of  Cumberland  from  that  of  Dumfries, 
there  are  two  of  the  different  intereding  methods  which  are 
there  praftifed,  the  writer  of  a late  work  on  rural  fubjefts 
fays,  which  deferve  particular  attention.  He  remarks  that, 
befides  the  open  channels  which  are  worn  by  the  dreams  of 
the  Efk,  the  Eden,  and  the  other  rivers  and  brooks  which 
empty  themfelves  into  the  above  common  eduary,  the  fands 
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of  which  its  bafe  is  conftituted  and  compofed,  and  which  are 
left  dry  at  low  water,  are  formed  into  ridges  and  vallies  by 
the  tides  and  tempeftuous  weather.  The  lower  ends  of  thefe 
vallies,  or  falfe  channels,  are  wide  and  deep  ; opening  down- 
ward towards  the  fea,  their  upper  ends  growing  narrower, 
ar.d  (hallower,  until  they  clofe  in  points  at  the  tops  of  the 
fand-banks.  As  the  tide  flows  upward,  the  falmon,  either 
in  fearch  of  their  food,  or  t"he  channel  of  the  river  to  which 
they  are  deftined,  enter  thefe  vallies,  ftrips  of  water,  or  lakes. 
But  finding,  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  that  their  paffage 
further  upward  is  (topped,  they  naturally  return  again  with 
it  into  the  deep  water,  where  they  remain  until  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  tide.  The  manorial  and  other  proprietors  of  thefe 
fand-banks,  it  is  faid,  having  difcovered  this  faft  in  their 
general  habits  and  economy,  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
it  is  underftood,  run  lines  of  nets,  during  the  fifhing  feafon, 
acrofs  the  lower  ends  of  thefe  ftrips,  lakes,  or  vallies,  half  a 
mile  or  more,  perhaps,  in  width  ; which  being  fufpended  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  be  lifted  from  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
by  the  current  of  the  tide  ftream,  in  flowing  upward,  the 
fi(h  find  no  impediment  or  difficulty  in  palling  underneath 
them,  up  into  the  lakes,  channels,  or  (trips  of  water.  How- 
ever, on  the  tides  ebbing  or  turning,  their  lower  edges  fall 
down  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  fand,  and  thus  effectually 
prevent  and  fecure  them  from  a return.  They  are,  of  courfe, 
left  dry,  or  in  (hallow  water,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  taken  by  the 
fiffiermen. 

The  other  ufual  method  which  is  had  recourfe  to  in  the 
fame  fifhery  traft,  for  the  taking  of  this  fort  of  fi(h,  is  that 
founded  on  a well-known  habit  of  falmon,  when  they  firll 
make  the  land,  and  enter  into  the  narrow  feas  and  ettuaries, 
of  keeping  much  to,  and  along  the  (hores ; the  reafon  of 
which  is  a matter  of  no  confequence,  whether  it  be  that  of 
enabling  them  to  hit  with  greater  certainty  their  native 
rivers  and  ftreams  ; that  of  rubbing  off  the  vermin,  with 
which,  in  general,  they  are  more  or  lefs  infefted,  when  they 
return  from  the  ocean ; the  being  in  fearch  of  their  proper 
and  particular  food  ; or  any  other. 

This  mode  of  filhing  for,  and  taking  falmon,  if  not  an  in- 
vention of  modern  date,  has,  it  is  faid,  been  recently  raifed 
to  its  prefent  (late  of  perfection  by  an  expert  and  enter- 
priling  falmon  fiflier  and  farmer  in.  the  vicinity  of  the  little 
town  of  Annon  ; who  has  turned  it  to  very  great  profit  and 
advantage.  At  a (hort  diftance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  it  is  dated  that  he  has  run  out  a long 
line  of  a fort  of  tall  net  fence,  which  extends  feveral  hundred 
yards,  and  in  fomewhat  an  oblique  direftion  from  the  line  of 
the  (hore,  with  which  it  makes  an  acute  angle,  and  clofes  in 
with,  at  the  upper  end  ; thus  forming  in  effeft,  it  is  obferved, 
an  artificial  lake  or  plot  of  water,  as  it  were  ; one  fide  of 
which  is  the  beach,  the  other  the  net  fence.  The  lower  end 
is,  it  is  noticed,  ingenioufly  guarded  with  nets  of  a more 
trap-like  conitruftion  than  thofe  which  are  in  ufe  for  natural 
lakes  and  bays  ; in  which  the  fi(h  are  found  tQ  lie  more  quietly 
until  the  turn  of  the  tide,  or  its  becoming  ebb.  It  is  added 
that  in  this  immenfe  trap  or  contrivance,  great  quantities, 
not  only  of  falmon,  but  of  cod,  ling,  foals,  and  other 
forts  of  white  fifli  are  taken  and  fecured.  And  that  no 
place  in  the  whole  ifland  is  known,  where  fea  (idling  for  the 
taking  of  falmon  can  be  ftudied  and  entered  into  the  nature 
of,  with  fo  much  profit  and  advantage,  as  on  the  (hores  and 
banks  of  this  diftrift  in  the  iouth-weft  of  Scotland. 

Something  of  this  method  is  alfo  praftifed  on  a fmall  fcale 
in  the  taking,  or  catching  as  it  is  called,  of  this  fort  of  fifli, 
near  the  extend  ve  bay  of  Morecombe,  on  the  coafts  or  (hores 
of  Silverdale,  and  other  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lan= 
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cafhire.  In  the  vaft  traft  of  the  fands  caufed  by  the  fea  iu 
thefe  parts,  there  are  fome  large  channels,  and  a number  of 
fmaller  ones,  formed  by  the  dreams  of  the  main  rivers,  and 
thofe  of  the  little  rivulets,  that  abound  with  falmon  and  flat 
fi(h  of  other  kinds,  acrofs  which  nets  of  a fomewhat  fimilar 
kind  are  fet,  and  the  fi(h  taken  during  the  ebb  of  the  tides 
by  the  fifhermen.  Somewhat  the  fame  plan  may  likewife  be 
purfued  in  the  taking  of  them  in  a number  of  other  fea 
diftrifts  in  the  fame  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  very 
extenfive  fea  fifheries  of  this  defcription,  too,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  there  is  fomething  of  the  fame  nature 
prevailing  in  the  practice  of  taking  the  falmon  by  the  fiftier- 
men,  but  they  likewife  have  recourfe  to  the  method  of 
fpearing  them,  or  ftriking  them  with  an  inftrument  of  the 
fpear  kind,  made  for  the  purpofe,  while  they  are  in  the  water, 
which  readily  fecures  them,  and  at  which  the  fi(hermen  are 
particularly  dextrous  and  expert. 

In  the  river  (idling  far  falmon,  the  bufinefs  is  principally 
done  either  by  the  locks  and  other  contrivances  in  the  weirs 
of  them,  or  with  the  feine,  or  long  draft  net,  the  con- 
ftruftion  and  application  of  which  are  now  very  generally 
underftood.  It  is  confequently  only  neceffary  to  remark,  in 
regard  to  them,  the  above  writer  (ays,  that  in  rivers  which 
are  liable  to  frequent  and  great  changes  in  the  depth  and 
ftrength  of  current,  on  account  of  tides  and  floods,  it  is 
defirable  and  proper  to  have  nets  of  different  textures,  or 
widths  of  meflies,  as  well  as  of  different  depths ; as  one  of 
the  formation  which  is  bell  fuited  to  the  ordinary  date  of 
the  water,  and  to  the  fize  of  the  fifli  which  frequent  it,  as 
falmon  peels,  trouts,  mullets,  and  other  fmall-fized  fifli, 
which  are  in  fome  riven  ufually  taken  with  the  falmon  ; and 
another  with  more  depth,  and  wider  meflies,  to  be  employed 
during  high  water,  and  in  ftrong  currents,  when  the  larger 
falmon  feldom  fail  to  haften  upward ; as  the  fame  ftrength 
of  hands  which  is  able  to  draw  a clofe  (hallow  net,  can  work 
a deeper  one  with  larger  meflies.  And  in  wide  rivers  with 
flat  (hores,  a variety  of  nets  is  thought  to  be  required,  of 
different  lengths  and  depths,  fo  as  to  fuit  every  height  and 
width  of  the  water  in  them. 

The  falmon  fiffieries  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  are 
of  very  great  importance,  where,  befides  thofe  upon  the 
ocean  and  the  different  arms  of  the  fea,  they  are  met  with 
on  the  numerous  lochs,  lakes,  and  rivers  which  have  a com- 
munication with  it.  The  writer  of  the  agricultural  account 
of  the  Invernefs  diftrift,  in  the  above  traft  of  country, 
dates,  that  the  falmon-fifliing,  or  filhery  on  the  river  Lochy, 
which  is  a joint  property,  rents  at  270/.  a-year.  That,  on 
the  river  Morer,  falmon  are  alfo  taken,  but  turn  to  little 
account,  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  preferving,  and 
conveying  them  to  more  populous  diftrifts,  probably  from 
the  want  of  proper  fait  and  better  roads.  Lochnefs,  and  the 
various  waters  that  flow  into  it,  are  faid  to  afford  falmon. 
In  the  lake  they  are  dated  to  be  caught  by  the  feine  ; but 
in  the  rivers  the  fifties  are  difturbed  by  the  floating  of 
timber  down  them,  and,  of  courfe,  fewer  are  taken.  At  the 
houfe  of  Invermorifton,  the  manner  of  taking  this  fifli  is 
noticed  as  Angular.  It  is  this  : about  a quarter  of  a mile 
above  the  houfe  the  river  flows,  it  is  faid,  in  a narrow  chafm, 
between  two  projefting  rocks.  The  fiftierman  feats  himfelf 
on  a cliff  of  this  rock,  right  over  the  cafcade,  with  a fpear 
in  his  hand,  which  has  a line  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
(haft,  fimiiar  to  the  praftice  of  fifliing  for  whales  with  har- 
poons. Whenever  the  falmon  makes  a fpring  to  gain  the 
afcent  and  throw  itfelf  over  the  cataraft,  the  fpear-man 
ftrikes  the  fi(h,  and  lets  the  (haft  go,  holding  only  by  the 
line,  until  the  fifli  has  exhaufted  his  ftrength  ; then  the  fpear 
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and  the  filh  together  are  thrown  alhore  by  the  ftream,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  fide  of  the  pool.  They  are  taken, 
in  this  way,  in  fuch  numbers,  that  eighteen  have  been 
killed  in  this  place  before  breakfaft.  At  Kiliin,  in  Perth- 
Ihire,  and  upon  the  river  Urchay,  in  Argylefhire,  falmon  have 
alfo,  it  is  faid,  been  caught  in  fimilar  circumftances,  and 
with  equal  peril  to  the  filherman  or  the  perfon  employed  in 
the  bufinefs. 

It  is  added  that  the  falmon  filhing  or  filhery  at  Beauly,  in 
the  firft  of  the  above  diftrids,  lets  for  1260/.  a-year.  And 
that,  on  the  river  Nefs,  the  fifhing  within  the  then  preceding 
eleven  years,  had  rifen  in  value  from  200/.  to  1200/.  a-year. 
More  than  fix  years  having  elapfed  fince  that  period,  it  is 
now  probably  higher.  This  is  alfo  a joint-property.  Loch 
Inch  has  likewife  a fmall  falmon  filhery,  but  it  is  not  let.  In 
fome  of  thefe  falmon  filheries  there  are  other  forts  of  fiih  of 
the  flounder  and  different  flat  kinds.  And  herrings  viiit 
other  lochs  and  friths.  In  that  of  Murray  they  are  often 
taken  in  great  numbers  ; befides  the  white  filh,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  as  far  out  as  Tarbetnefs,  and  caught  by  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  boats  of  two  proprietors,  as  well  as  by 
fome  filhermen  in  a village  near  the  place.  The  filhing  of 
herrings  and  for  white  filh  upon  the  weft  coaft  of  this  diitrid 
is,  as  well  as  that  for  falmon,  of  inconceivable  importance  in 
a national  point  of  view. 

The  falmon  filhing  on  the  river  Tay,  and  its  branches,  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  is  now  alfo  of  great  importance,  and 
has  been  brought  to  a perfection  which  formerly  was  not 
thought  of,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Richardfon  of  that 
diftrid,  who  ftates  that  the  valuable  part  of  the  falmon 
filhing  on  that  river  is  from  the  influx  of  the  Ilia,  down  to 
Newburgh  on  the  fouth,  and  Errol  on  the  north  fide  of  it. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  filhings  or  filheries  on  this  fpace  was, 
in  1795,  feven  thoufand  pounds,  or  nearly  that  fum  ; of 
which  lord  Gray,  as  principal  heritor,  draws  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fixty  pounds.  And  above  the  Ida,  on  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  river  up  to  the  loch  of  the  fame  name,  and 
upon  the  Tumble  which  joins  it,  there  are  fcattered  filhings 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  annual  rents  do  not, 
however,  bear  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  filh  that  is 
taken  ; as  in  fmall  filhings  more  filh  are  taken  in  proportion 
than  in  thofe  of  greater  confequence.  The  charge  of  filhing 
muft  be  paid  before  any  thing  can  go  as  rent  ; after  this  the 
benefit  of  the  catch  is  fuppofed  to  accrue  to  the  pro- 
prietors. From  the  above  places,  on  the  different  fides  of 
the  Tay,  down  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  the  filhings  are 
inconfiderable,  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  yearly 
rent.  From  the  laft -named  town  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
including  both  fides,  the  yearly  rents  may  amount  to  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  falmon  taken  in  thefe  filhings  was 
formerly,  it  is  faid,  falted  and  fent  to  foreign  markets. 
But  within  the  laft  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  produce  has  been 
conveyed  to  London  in  a pickled  Hate,  that  is  boiled  and 
preferved  in  vinegar,  and  then  packed  in  fmall  wooden 
veffels  called  kits.  During  that  period  a part  was  alfo  fent 
raw  to  the  above  city,  put  up  with  ftraw  in  boxes. 

But  a few  years  fince  a method  was  difcovered  and  advifed 
of  packing  and  preferving  the  raw  filh  in  ice,  in  which  ftate 
almoft  all  the  falmon  that  are  taken  in  the  above  river  before 
and  during  the  month  of  May,  are  fent  to  this  metropolis. 
The  application  of  this  difcovery,  in  this  diftrid,  was  firft 
owing  to  Mr.  Dempfter ; and  the  benefit  of  it  is  very  great, 
not  only  to  the  whole  filhery  on  the  river  Tay,  but  to  the 
falmon  trade  in  general. 


Nothing  new  has  lately  been  difcovered  in  the  method  of 
filhing  in  thefe  cafes,  except  fuch  as  have  been  already  fug- 
gefted  in  regard  to  the  nets,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  them 
in  different  fituations  and  circumftances  of  the  rivers,  &c. 

The  opinion  that  the  number  of  falmon  on  the  Tay  has, 
for  many  years  part,  been  on  the  decreafe,  feems  to  be  well 
founded  ; for  though  the  numbers  taken  may  vary  much  in 
different  feafons,  without  differing  greatly  in  the  fucceeding 
years,  the  average  of  the  laft  nineteen,  it  is  contended,  will 
be  found  far  Ihort  of  the  preceding  nineteen.  This  is  at- 
tempted to  be  accounted  for  much  in  the  fame  manner  which 
has  been  noticed  above,  in  regard  to  preferving  the  filh  while 
in  their  young  ftate. 

The  lake  filheries  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  but  of  fmall  extent,  and  only  of  little  confequence,  ex- 
cept where  charr  abound.  They  are  principally  confined 
to  one  mountainous  diftrid  towards  the  north,  and  their 
improvements  hitherto  have  been  few  and  of  a trifling 
nature. 

There  are  filheries,  however,  of  other  kinds  in  feveral  dif- 
trids on  the  more  fouthern  borders  of  the  fea,  that  are  highly 
valuable  and  important.  Thofe  of  Cornwall,  Devonlhire, 
and  fome  other  parts,  furnilh  a vaft  quantity  of  filh  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Brixham,  a dependency  of  the  port  of  Dart- 
mouth, in  the  latter  of  the  above  counties,  has  not  lefs  than 
one  hundred  fail  of  veffels,  of  the  boat  kind,  employed  in 
the  filheries,  which  are  now  made  larger  than  formerly,  fo  as 
to  contain  about  eighty  quarters  of  culm  of  fixteen  up- 
heaped  bulhels  each.  The  filh-markets  of  the  metropolis, 
Bath,  and  Briftol,  are  thereby  fupplied  to  a confiderable 
extent.  In  the  fummer  feafon  fometimes,  when  the  overflow 
is  likely  to  occafion  a glut,  the  whiting,  flounders,  thorn- 
backs,  gurnet,  and  others,  are  faid  to  be  firft  cleaned,  and 
then  well  walhed  in  fait -water ; and  afterwards  gently  falted 
and  dried  in  the  fun.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  obferved  to 
make  an  excellent  relilh,  and  are  called  buckhorn , being 
always  greatly  in  demand  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy,  during 
war,  and  along  the  French  coaft  in  the  time  of  peace, 
moftly  felling  from  101.  to  l6.r.  the  hundred  filh,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  and  quality.  The  herring  and  pilchard 
fifheries  of  thefe  parts  are  likewife  extenfive.  But  both  the 
falmon  and  the  herring  which  ufed  to  frequent  the  fame 
Ihores  and  rivers  in  fome  inftances,  efpecially  in  the  above 
diftrid,  have  now  much  forfaken  them,  though  the  former 
are  remembered  by  fome  perfons  to  have  been  formerly  fo 
abundant  that  farm  fervants  demanded  to  have  them  only 
twice  a week  as  food.  The  chief  haunts  of  the  latter  fort  of 
filh  are  now  the  fouthern  coafts  of  this  county,  of  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  and  Cornwall. 

The  Irilh  falmon  filheries  are  equally  produdive  and 
abundant  with  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland. 

By  proper  regulations  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  fupplies 
of  fait,  the  filheries  of  this  kingdom  would  probably  be 
vaftly  increafed.  See  Fishery. 

Salmon  Cove,  in  Geography,  a cove  or  harbour  in  Ob- 
fervatory  inlet,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  America,  fo  called  from 
the  abundance  of  that  filh  found  by  Capt.  Vancouver.  N. 
lat.  550  20'.  E.  long.  230°  21'. 

Salmon  Creek,  a fmall  ftream,  which  rifes  near  a branch 
of  Filh  creek,  and  enters  Oneida  lake. 

Salmon  Creek,  Big,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
runs  into  lake  Ontario,  between  the  townlhips  of  Cramaki 
and  Haldimand. 

Salmon  Fall,  a name  given  to  Pifcataqua  river  from  its 
head  to  the  lower  falls  of  Berwick.  See  Piscataqwv. 

Salmon  Falls,  a catarad  in  Saco  river,  on  the  line  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  ftates  of  Maine  and  New  Hamplhire ; 20  miles 
above  Saco  falls. 

Salmon  Point  lies  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland, and  N.E.  of  Clarence  point,  which  is  the  N.E. 
entrance  into  Conception  bay. 

Salmon  River,  a confiderable  ftream,  which,  running 
N.,  difcharges  its  waters  into  lake  Ontario.  It  is  navigable 
two  miles,  has  abundance  of  Afh,  and  15  miles  from  its  mouth 
has  a perpendicular  fall  of  106  feet. — Alfo,  a river  of  New 
Brunfwick,  which  runs  into  the  St.  John,  N.  lat.  470. 
W.  long.  67°  32'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  Pickoouagamis,  N.  lat.  48°  30'.  W.  long.  730 
30'. 

SALMONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  in  the 
35th  ftation  of  the  Israelites,  where  they  encamped  after 
leaving  mount  Hor. 

Salmona,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  Salm. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Triphylia,  N.  of  the  river  Alpheus  and  near  that  of 
Enipeus.  See  Virgil,  1.  vi.  v.  581. — Alfo,  a city  and  fea- 
port  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.  Adis,  xxvii.  7. 

SALMOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Stura ; 8 miles  E.  of  Savigliano. 

SALMULUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fifh 
of  the  truttaceous  kind,  called  in  Englifh  a famlet.  See 
Salmo. 

SALMUNSTER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  the  bilhopric  of  Fulda ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Fulda. 

SALMUNTI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town 
of  Afia,  in  which  Alexander  affifted  at  the  games  of  the 
theatre.  Arrian  places  it  in  Caramania,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  on  the  Erythrean  fea. 

SALMYDESSUS,  a town  and  port  of  Thrace,  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  in  the  weftern  part,  to  the 
north  of  Byfantium,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  mount 
Rhodope.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Almydiffus,  and  Pliny  Hal- 
mydeffus.  D’Anville  fuppofes  that  it  is  the  prefent  Midjah. 
— Alfo,  a river  that  palled  by  the  fame  town. — Alfo,  a 
gulf  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

SALO,  Xalon,  a river  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  which 
almoft  encompaffed  the  town  of  Bilbilis. 

Salo,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Benaco,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  near 
lake  Garda,  and  containing  5000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
a good  trade  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Brefcia. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Ulea ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Braheftad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Abo. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 100  miles  S.E,  of 
Rioja. 

Salo  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java. 
S.  lat.  6°  58'.  E.  long.  1120  36'. 

SALOBRENNA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Grenada,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Moorilh  kings  formerly  kept 
their  treafure.  The  trade  of  the  inhabitants  in  fugar  and 
fifh  is  confiderable  ; four  miles  W.  of  Motril. 

SALOMBO,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
ocean.  S.  lat.  50  30'.  E.  long.  113°  15'. 

SALOMON  Islands.  See  Solomon  IJlands. 

SALOMONIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Loureiro,  after 
king  Solomon,  whofe  botanical  fame  refts  on  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Loureir.  Cochinch.  14. — Clals 
and  order,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain, 
but  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  fir  J.  E.  Smith,  Amply  from 
the  defcription  of  Loureiro,  that  it  Ihould  be  referred  to 
the  Acanthi  of  Jufiieu,  near  Jujlicia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  compreffed,  cloven 
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into  flve,  awl-lhaped,  Ihort,  nearly  equal,  rather  fpread- 
ing  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  its  tube  cylindrical,  fplit 
longitudinally  on  one  fide ; limb  Ihort,  divided  into  three, 
rounded,  erect  fegments,  the  middle  one  longer,  hooded. 
Stam.  Filament  one,  thread-lhaped,  Ihort,  placed  on  the 
middle  fegment  of  the  limb,  and  about  the  fame  length ; 
anther  ovate,  incumbent,  covered  by  the  hood  of  the  feg- 
ment. Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh,  compreffed  ; ftyle 
inflexed,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  Ihorter  than  the  ftamen ; 
ftigma  thickifh.  Peric.  Pouch  compreffed,  two-lobed, 
rough,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  nearly  ovate,  com- 
preffed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  flve-cleft,  inferior.  Limb  of  the  co- 
rolla three-cleft.  Capfule  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  S.  cantonenjis.  Loureir. — Found  on  wafte  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton. — “ Stem  herbaceous,  an- 
nual, Ax  inches  high,  eredt,  furrowed,  much  branched. 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  fcattered  on 
fhort  ftalks.  Flowers  violet-coloured,  in  Ample,  erect,  ter- 
minal /pikes.” 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  Architecture,  a grand,  lofty, 
fpacious  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  ufually  compre- 
hending two  ftories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  falon  is  a grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a building, 
or  at  the  head  of  the  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces,  or  Ades,  are 
all  to  have  a fymmetry  with  each  other ; and  as  it  ufually 
takes  up  the  height  of  two  ftories,  its  ceiling,  Daviler  ob- 
ferves,  fhould  be  made  with  a moderate  fweep. 

The  falon  is  a ftate-room  ; it  is  much  ufed  in  the  pa- 
laces in  Italy,  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us. 
Ambaliadors  and  other  great  vifitors  are  ufually  received 
in  the  falon. 

It  is  fometimes  built  fquare,  fometimes  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  odtagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in  other 
forms. 

To  And  the  fuperAcies  of  a falon,  And  its  breadth  by  ap- 
plying a ftring  clofe  to  it  acrofs  the  furface ; And  alfo  its 
length  by  meafuring  along  the  middle  of  it,  quite  round 
the  room  ; and  then  multiply  thefe  refults  together  for  the 
furface.  To  And  its  folid  content,  multiply  the  area  of  a 
tranfverfe  fedlion  by  the  compafs  taken  round  the  middle 
part ; fubtradl  this  product  from  the  whole  vacuity  of  the 
room,  fuppofing  the  walls  to  go  upright  all  the  height  to 
the  flat  ceiling : and  the  difference  will  be  the  anfwer. 
Hutton’s  Menfuration,  p.  626. 

Salon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Aix  ; 18  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Aix.  The  place  contains  5300,  and  the  canton  13,450 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  275  kiliometres,  in  8 com- 
munes. N.  lat.  430  38'.  E.  long.  50  10'. 

SALONA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Livadia,  fltuated  on  a river,  which  runs  into  a bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  was  anciently  called  “ Am- 
phiffa.”  - The  inhabitants  are  partly  Greeks,  and  partly 
Turks,  and  it  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Athens  ; 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Livadia.  N.  lat.  38°  48'.  E.  long. 
220  31k  The  gulf  of  Salona  is  a bay  N.  of  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto  ; 20  miles  of  Livadia. 

Salona,  a fea-port  of  Dalmatia,  Atuated  in  a fmall 
bay  of  the  Adriatic.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  who  fent  hither  a Roman 
colony,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Illyricum.  It  was  alfo 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  famous  for  its 
purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  helmets,  coats  of 
mail,  and  other  armour.  It  was  the  retreat  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian  ; but  it  is  now  much  reduced  ; 6 miles  N.  of 
F f 2 Spalatro. 
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Spalatro.  So  late  as  the  16th  century,  the  remain®  of  a 
theatre,  and  a confuted  profpeCt  of  broken  arches  and 
marble  columns,  continued  to  atteft  the  ancient  fplendour 
of  Salona.  About  fix  or  feven  miles  from  the  city,  Dio- 
cletian conftru&ed  a magnificent  palace,  with  a view  of  the 
abdication  of  the  empire  ; and  for  this  purpofe  he  fele6ted 
a fpot  which  united  all  that  could  contribute  either  to 
health  or  luxury.  This  palace,  though  mentioned  by  Con- 
ftantine  with  contempt,  covered  an  extent  of  ground  con- 
lifting  of  between  nine  and  ten  Englilh  acres.  The  form 
was  quadrangular,  flanked  with  fixteen  towers.  Two  of 
the  fides  were  near  fix  hundred,  and  the  other  two  near 
feven  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  conftru&ed 
of  a beautiful  free-llone,  extracted  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries  of  Trau  or  Tragutium,  and  very  little  inferior  to 
marble  itfelf.  Four  ftreets,  interfering  each  other  at  right 
angles,  divided  the  feveral  parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and 
the  approach  to  the  principal  apartment  was  from  a very 
ftately  entrance,  which  is  ftill  denominated  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  approach  was  terminated  by  a periftylium  of  granite 
columns,  on  one  fide  of  which  we  difcover  the  fquare 
temple  of  iEfculapius,  on  the  other  the  odlagon  temple 
of  Jupiter.  The  latter  of  thofe  deities  Diocletian  revered 
as  the  patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the  prote&or 
of  his  health.  By  comparing  the  prefent  remains  with  the 
precepts  of  Vitruvius,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  building, 
the  baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the  bafilica,  and  the 
Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  halls,  have  been  de- 
fcribed  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  or  at  lealt  of  pro- 
bability. Their  forms  were  various,  their  proportions  juft, 
but  they  were  all  attended  with  two  imperfections,  very 
repugnant  to  our  modern  notions  of  tafte  and  conveniency. 
Thefe  ftately  rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  chimnies. 
They  were  lighted  from  the  top  (for  the  building  feems  to 
have  confifted  of  no  more  than  one  ftory),  and  they  received 
their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes  that  were  conveyed  along 
the  walls.  The  range  of  principal  apartments  was  pro- 
tected towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  a portico  of  five  hundred 
and  feventeen  feet  long,  which  mull  have  formed  a very 
noble  and  delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting 
and  fculpture  were  added  to  thofe  of  the  profpeCt.  Out 
of  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  edifice  have  fprung  the 
village  of  Afpalathus,  and  long  afterwards  the  provincial 
town  of  Spalatro  ; which  fee.  N.  lat.  430  2&.  E.  long. 
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SALONI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
Bithynia. 

SALONIKI,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  and  the  molt  confiderable  place  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia,  is  fituated  on  a gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name.  It  was  formerly  called  Halia  and  Therma ; but 
Callander,  who  rebuilt  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife 
“ Theflalonica,”  who  was  the  filler  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Its  convenient  fituation  for  trade  has  fecured  to  it 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  feveral  conquerors  of  Mace- 
donia. It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  curious  remains 
of  antiquity,  fuch  as  triumphal  arches,  one  of  which,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  is  now  almoft  entire,  and 
churches  of  extraordinary  beauty,  now  converted  into 
Tnrkilh  mofques,  and  of  thefe  that  of  St.  Demetrius  con- 
fifts  of  one  church  ereCted  over  another,  and  is  ornamented 
by  more  than  1000  pillars  of  jafper,  porphyry,  See.  With- 
out the  city  are  many  antique  fragments  with  inferiptions, 
and  here  are  alfo  found  many  ancient  coins.  This  town  is 
the  refidence  of  a Turkilh  pacha,  and  alfo  of  a Catholic 
and  Greek  archbifhop.  In  the  year  1313  it  was  fold  to 
the  Venetians,  who  were  about  eight  years  afterwards  dif- 
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poffefTed  of  it  by  Amurath  II. ; 272  miles  W.  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  N.  lat.  40°  40'.  E.  long.  230.  See  Thessa- 

LONICA. 

SALOP.  See  Shrewsbury. 

SALOPAR,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon;  18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Trincomalee. 

SALORANI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  on  the  Bog;  12  miles  E.  of  Koniecpole. 

SALORI,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia;  20  miles 
W.  of  Cagliari. 

SALORNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  on  the  river  Guye  ; 16  miles 
N.W.  of  Macon. 

SALOUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mazan- 
deran,  on  the  Cafpian  fea ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Amol. 

SALOWACKI,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea. 
N.  lat.  30  50'.  E.  long.  i3i°38'. 

SALPA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Vermes  Mollufca 
clafs  and  order.  The  generic  character  is  as  follows  : the 
body  is  loofe,  nayant,  gelatinous,  tubular,  and  open  at 
each  extremity : the  intettine  is  placed  obliquely.  The 
animals  of  this  genus  are  of  a gregarious  nature,  and  often 
adhere  together  ; they  fwim  with  great  facility,  and  have 
the  power  of  contracting  or  opening  at  pleafure  the  cavi- 
ties at  the  extremities.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  molt  part,  of  the  Mediterranean,  feparated  into 
two  divifions,  viz.  into  thofe  which  are  furnilhed  with  an 
appendage ; and  thofe  which  are  without  the  terminal  ap- 
pendage. 

The  divifion  A,  furnilhed  with  an  appendage,  contains 
four 

Species. 

Maxima.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  has  a fmall  ap- 
pendage at  each  extremity.  All  the  fpecies  in  this  divifion 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  colour  of  the 
maxima  is  hyaline,  with  a blueilh  call,  about  a fpan  long, 
fomewhat  quadrangular,  with  a dull  teftaceous  fpot  at  tne 
lower  end  ; the  lower  appendage  is  Tubulate,  the  upper  conic. 

Pxnnata.  The  fpecific  charafter  of  this  is,  that  it  has 
a terminal  mouth  ; the  back  is  marked  with  a yellow  and 
white  line,  and  the  abdomen  has  two  reddilh-white  lines. 
The  body  is  about  two  inches  long,  nearly  triangular,  hya- 
line, with  an  opaque  line  on  the  back  ; the  appendage  re- 
fembles  a fin,  excepting  that  it  is  rather  triangular. 

Democratica.  Body  fafeiate,  and  prickly  behind.  It 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean  in  large  groups,  and  fwim- 
ming  confufedly  in  all  diredlions ; about  an  inch  long. 
The  body  is  oval,  truncate  before,  and  ending  in  about 
eight  fpines  behind,  with  a blueilh  nucleus  at  the  bale,  or 
a radiate  circle. 

Mucronata.  Mouth  lateral  ; the  front  is  marked  with 
a hyaline  fpine  placed  on  the  right  fide,  and  another  at  the 
tail  placed  on  the  left  fide  ; the  nucleus  or  fpot  behind  is 
oblong  and  blue.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  rather  oblong 
and  ovate,  and  pointed  behind. 

The  divifion  B,  without  the  terminal  appendage,  con- 
tains feven 

Species. 

Punctata.  Mouth  nearly  terminal ; back  dotted  with 
red,  and  mucronate  behind ; the  tail  is  projecting.  This 
and  the  two  following  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  body  is  an  inch  and  half  long ; hyaline,  with  bands 
fcarcely  vifible  on  the  abdomen ; it  has  a nucleus  or  fpot 
near  the  tail,  opaque,  and  yellowilh-ferruginous. 

Confcederata.  The  mouth  of  this  fpecies  is  terminal; 

and 
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and  the  back  gibbous.  The  body  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
long ; it  is  nearly  quadrangular,  hyaline,  foft,  with  a 
globular  nucleus  behind  the  gibbofity  of  the  back,  is 
opaque,  and  of  a reddifh-brown,  with  a pellucid  line  pro- 
ceeding from  it. 

Fasciata.  This  is  ovate-oblong  ; the  mouth  is  termi- 
nal ; the  abdomen  fafciate  ; inteftine  filiform,  incurved 
above  the  nucleus  or  fpot.  The  body  is  an  inch  and 
half  long,  hyaline,  with  five  bands  on  the  abdomen  ; the 
fpot  is  marginal,  opaque,  and  ferruginous. 

Sipho.  Subcyhndrical,  obtufe,  hyaline,  with  a reddifh- 
brown  fpot : in  the  front  are  two  fmall  tubes,  the  tips  of 
which  are  perforated  and  red.  This  is  a native  of  the 
Red  fea.  The  body  is  not  an  inch  long ; it  is  affixed  by 
its  bafe  to  Hones  or  fponge ; the  fpot  is  near  the  bafe, 
globular  and  opaque  ; the  inteftine  is  blueifh-brown. 

Afkicana.  This  fpecies  is  fubtriangular  tranfverfely, 
with  ten  itriae  ; the  mouth  is  terminal;  the  bafe  has  a gib- 
bofity, and  three  fpots.  It  inhabits  the  northern  fhores  of 
Africa,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  half  long.  The  body 
is  hyaline,  the  firlt  fpot  is  opaque,  brown,  and  globular, 
the  reft  whitifh  and  almolt  pellucid. 

Solitaria.  This  is  hyaline,  oval ; the  mouth  is  termi- 
nal, with  a blue  tube  ; the  vent  is  lateral  and  blue.  This 
ts  found  in  the  Red  fea,  adhering  to  weeds,  grafs,  &c.  It 
is  iefs  than  the  laft,  and  the  body  deprefled  ; the  fpot  near 
the  middle  at  the  bafe  is  globular,  and  of  a pale  reddifh- 
brown. 

Polycratica.  Mouth  placed  beneath  the  upper  ex- 
tremity ; the  front  and  tail  truncate.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  and  half  long ; 
the  abdomen  is  marked  with  five  tranfverfe  bands ; the 
nucleus  is  globular  and  brown. 

Sal  pa,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Spams,  which  fee. 

SALPE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata, 
near  the  fize  of  the  ancient  Salapia.  It  was  once  the  fee  of 
a bifhop,  removed  to  Trani.  In  its  vicinity  are  fome  falt- 
works  ; 1 3 miles  S.  of  Manfredonia. 

SALPHA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour ; 20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Sattarah. 

SALPINGO-PHARYNGEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
given  to  a flender  bundle  of  mufcular  fibres  in  the  pharynx. 
See  Dkglutition. 

SALPINGO-STAPHYLINUS,  is  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  older  anatomifts  to  the  levator  palati  mollis. 
See  Deglutition. 

S$.LPUGA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  fome 
of  the  Latin  writers  to  the  folipuga. 

SALRICO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Pacific 
ocean;  40  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Cape  Corrientes.  N.  lat. 
20°  2'. 

SALSAFY,  in  Botany.  See  Tragofogon. 

SALSAS,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefsof  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  iituated  on  the 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Leucate.  The  fortrefs  was  built  by 
Charles  V-  of  a fquare  form,  with  thick  walls,  and  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  good  mines  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Perpignan. 

SALSEDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Compoftella. 

SALSETTE,  a fmall  ifiand  near  the  weft  co.aft  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  Indian  fea,  about  15  miles  fquare.  This 
ifiand  is  fertile  in  rice,  fruit,  and  fugar,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Britiffi  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773  ; and  they  had  taken 
it  from  the  Portuguefe,  to  whom  it  belonged,  in  1750. 
It  is  feparated  from  Bombay  by  a narrow  ftrait ; and  to  the 
Eaft  Indian  company  it  was  a very  valuable  acquifttion,  as 
the  fettlement  of  Bombay  poffeffed  no  territory  beyond  the 


fmall  ifiand  on  which  it  is  fituated,  and  depended  upon  fo" 
reign  fupplies  for  its  fubfiftence.  Salfette,  as  well  as  Ele - 
phanta  (which  fee),  another  fmall  ifiand  in  its  vicinity,  has 
its  fubterraneous  temples,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  ; all  of 
which  appear,  as  major  Rennell  fays,  to  be  monuments  of 
a fuperftition  anterior  to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  But  though 
fome  of  the  figures  at  Elephanta  be  different  from  thofe  now 
exhibited  in  the  pagodas  as  objects  of  veneration,  and  this 
circumftance  might  feem  to  juitify  the  conjedture  of  Rennell 
and  other  learned  Europeans  as  to  their  antiquity,  yet  the 
Hindoos  themfelves  confider  the  caverns  as  hallowed  places 
of  their  own  worffiip,  and  they  Hill  refort  thither  to  per- 
form their  devotion,  and  honour  the  figures  there  in  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  in  their  own  pagodas.  A fagacious 
Brahman,  a native  of  Benares,  who,  for  the  firft  time,  vi- 
fited  this  fubterraneous  fandtuary  in  the  year  1782,  recog- 
nized at  once  all  the  figures,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
parentage,  education,  and  life  of  every  deity  or  human  per- 
fonage  there  reprefented,  and  explained  with  fluency  the 
meaning  of  the  various  fymbols  by  which  the  images  were 
diftinguifhed.  This,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hift.  Difq. 
concerning  India),  may  be  conlidered  as  a clear  proof  that 
the  fyitem  of  mythology,  now  prevalent  in  Benares,  is  not 
different  from  that  delineated  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta. 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  vilited  Elephanta  in  the  year  1784,  feems 
to  confider  the  figures  there  as  reprefer.ting  deities  who  are 
ftill  objedts  of  worffiip  among  the  Hindoos.  (Archaeol. 
vol.  vii.  p.  286,  See.)  Another  circumftance  feems  to 
confirm  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion.  Several  of  the  molt 
confpicuous  perfonages  in  the  groups  at  Elephanta  are  de- 
corated with  the  “ zennar,”  the  facred  firing  or  cord  pe- 
culiar to  the  order  of  Brahmans ; an  authentic  evidence  of 
the  diftindtion  of  calls  having  been  eftabliffied  in  India  at 
the  time  when  thefe  works  were  finifhed.  Salfette  is  10 
miles  N.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  190  12b  E.  long.  72°5ob 

SALSEY,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  illands.  N.  lat. 
590  5 3'.  W.  long.  i°  41b 

SALSIRORA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  ros  foils,  or  fundew. 

SALSITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Naumburg  ; 2 miles  S.W.  of  Naumburg. 

SALSO,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  near 
Adcata. — Alfo,  a village  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza,  cele- 
brated for  its  fait- works,  which  are  faid  to  produce  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  50,000  feudi ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Pia- 
cenza. 

SALSOLA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  its  faline  pro- 
perties ; hence  the  Englifti  name  Saltwort,  molt  of  the 
fpecies  affording  foffile  alkali. — Linn.  Gen.  122.  Schreb. 

1 7 1 . Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1310.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  279.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  41 1. 
Ait.  Hort.  Ivew.  v.  2.  102.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  173. 
Juff.  85.  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  7.  283.  Illuftr.  t.  18 1. 
Gasrtn.  t.  75.  (Kali;  Tournef.  t.  128.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Dlgynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracese,  Linn. 
Atriplices,  Juft.  Chenopodesc , Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
cloven  into  five,  ovate,  concave,  permanent  fegments.  Cor. 
none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  fuch.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  very  (hort,  inferted  into  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 
Pi/1.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe  ; ftyle  bifid  or  three-cleft, 
(hort ; ftigmas  recurved.  Pertc.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  ovate, 
inclofed  in  the  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  very  large,  fpiral  like 
a (hell. 

Obf.  M.  Richard  remarks  that  fome  fpecies  have  three 
ftyles. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Cap- 
fule 
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fule  containing  one  feed,  refembling  a fhell,  with  fpiral 
cotyledons. 

I.  S.  Kali.  Prickly  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  322. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  634.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  143.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  818.  — Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent.  Leaves  awl- 
fhaped,  fpinous,  rough.  Flowers  axillary.  Calyx  mar- 

fined. — Common  on  fandy  fhores  almoft  all  over  the  world, 
owering  with  us  in  June  and  July.  Root  annual,  fibrous. 
Stems  rigid,  much  branched,  decumbent,  leafy,  downy. 
Leaves  alternate,  awl-fhaped,  channelled,  much  fpreading, 
rough,  (harp  at  the  tip.  Flowers  folitary,  white  but  turn- 
ing reddifh,  each  accompanied  by  three  leafy,  fpinous 
iraSeas  at  the  bafe.  This  fpecies  is  frequently  fubftituted 
for  Chenopodium  maritimum,  in  glafs  manufactories,  although 
the  Soda  obtained  from  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  fome  other 
fpecies  of  Salfola. 

2.  S.  Tragus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  322.  AmcEn.  Acad.  v.  4. 
310.  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  415. — Stem 
herbaceous,  eredt.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  fpinous,  fmooth. 
Calyx  ovate. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  Africa. 
The  Jlem  of  this  plant  is  eredt  and  fmooth,  about  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  cylindrical,  fmooth,  flatter  above.  In  other 
refpedts  it  refembles  the  laft,  of  which  it  has  by  many 
authors  been  confidered  merely  as  a variety.  Dr.  Wood- 
ville  mentions  that  the  Soda  obtained  from  S.  Tragus  is  of 
an  ordinary  kind,  and  that  it  is  ufed  in  Languedoc  and  Si- 
cily for  adulterating  the  better  fort. 

3.  S.  rofacea.  Rofe-coloured  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
323.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  44.  t.  286.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2. 
416. — Stem  eredt,  branched.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  prickly 
at  the  tip.  Calyx  wide  fpreading. — Native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia.  It  flowers  at  Kew  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  covered  with  alternate,  roughifh 
branches , which  are  frequently  rofe-coloured.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, felfile,  folitary,  fucculent,  terminating  in  a white 
fpine.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  pink  or  blufh-coloured. 

4.  S.  Soda.  French  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  323. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  68. — Stems  fpreading.  Leaves 
fpinelefs. — Common  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
flowering  in  Auguft. — Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high, 
round,  fmooth  and  fhining,  furnifhed  with  oppofite,  fpread- 
ing branches.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  very  long,  furrowed, 
fucculent.  Flowers  axillary,  of  a yellowifh-green  colour, 
like  the  Item  and  leaves,  fo  as  to  be  very  inconfpicuous. 

5.  S . fativa.  Spanifh  Saltwort,  or  Barilla.  Linn.  Sp. 
Ph  323-  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  t.  291. — Stem  diffufe.  Leaves 
cylindrical,  fmooth.  Flowers  many  together. — Native  of 
Spain,  where  it  is  alfo  very  extenfively  cultivated.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  fucculent  and  branched. 
Stem  a foot  high,  round,  with  fpreading  branches,  which  are 
often  reddifh.  Leaves  fcffile,  numerous,  fucculent.  Flowers 
axillary,  very  fmall,  five  or  feven  together  in  a clufter. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies  the  beft  Soda  is  ex- 
tracted, and  the  utility  of  this  l'ubftance  in  our  foap  and 
glafs  manufactories  will  be  fhewn  under  the  article  Soda. 

6.  S.  fpicata.  Spiked  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  6.  (S. 

falfa  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  t.  290.) — Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves 
oblong,  convex  above,  flat  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  ter- 
nate,  fomewhat  fpiked.  Native  alfo  of  Spain,  where  it 
flowers  in  July.  Whole  plant  extremely  fucculent.  Stems 
a foot  and  half  high,  ereCt,  much  branched,  purplifh. 
Leaves  alternate  or  fcattered,  fhort,  obtufe.  Flowers  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  three  together. 

7.  8.  altijjima.  Grafs-leaved  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
324.  Forfk.  Ic.  t.  9. — Stem  herbaceous,  ereCt,  much 
branched.  Leaves  thread-fhaped,  acute,  with  the  flower- 
ftalks  at  their  bafe. — Native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  July. 
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Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  ereCt,  fmooth,  much  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  fefiile,  fucculent.  Flowers  fmall,  glo- 
bular, three  together.  Some  authors  think  that  this  is  pro- 
perly a Chenopodium. 

8.  S.  trigyna.  Trifid-ftyled  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  8. 
(S.  altiffima ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  46.  t.  289,  excluding  the 
fynonyms.)  — Stem  herbaceous,  ereCt.  Leaves  thread- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  flefhy.  Flowers  axillary,  fefiile,  three  to- 
gether. Style  trifid. — A native  alfo  of  Spain,  where  it 
flowers  in  July.  This  fpecies  is  adopted  from  Willdenow, 
who  fays  that  in  habit  it  greatly  refembles  the  preceding, 
but  that  it  is  quite  diftinCt ; having  axillary  Jlowers,  not 
connected  with  the  leaves. 

9.  S.  falfa.  Striped-ftalked  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
324.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  t.  83. — Stem  herbaceous, 
nearly  ereCt.  Leaves  linear,  rather  fleftiy,  not  awned. 
Calyx  fucculent,  tranfparent. — Native  of  Aftracan,  and  in- 
troduced at  Kew  in  1782,  by  Dr.  Brouffonet,  where  it 
flowers  in  Auguft  and  September.  Root  annual,  branched, 
fmooth.  Stem  rather  proftrate  at  the  bafe,  but  afterwards 
ereCt,  a foot  high,  ftriated,  purplifh.  Leaves  fcattered, 
linear,  flefhy,  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  fefiile,  yellowifh, 
from  three  to  five  in  a clufter. 

10.  S.  nudiflora.  Naked-flowered  Saltwort.  Willd. 
n.  10. — “ Stem  rather  woody,  afeending.  Leaves  thread- 
fhaped,  flefhy.  Flowers  forming  a head,  the  length  of  the 
leaves.” — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  fhores  of 
Tranquebar.  Stems  branched,  woody  at  the  bafe,  panicled 
above.  Branches  Ample,  covered  with  heads  of  flowers , 
which  appear  naked,  but  are  each  accompanied  by  a fhort 
leaf.  Leaves  as  in  the  laft. 

11.  S.  Jlavefcens.  Yellow  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  ir. 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  45.  t.  288. — Stem  rather  woody,  ereCL 
Leaves  cylindrical,  downy.  Flowers  in  a fort  of  head. — 
Found  on  mountains  in  Spain,  where  it  flowers  in  July. 
Stem  fix  inches  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
hairy,  yellowifh-white,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  plant. 
Flowers  axillary,  five  or  feven  together  in  fmall  fpikes. 

12.  S.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  323. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  187. — Stem  herbaceous,  diffufe.  Leaves  cy- 
lindrical, obtufe,  downy.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary. — 
Native  of  Denmark  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Introduced 
at  Kew  by  Mr.  Hunneman,  in  179 1,  where  it  flowers  in 
Auguft.  Stem  a fpan  high,  chiefly  branched  from  the  bafe, 
reddifh,  downy  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  calyx  ; the  latter  is 
purplifh  externally,  yellow  within. 

13.  S . laniflera.  Woolly  Saltwort.  Linn.  Suppl.  172. 
(“  S.  lanata ; Pallas  It.  v.  1.  t.  P.”) — Stem  herbaceous. 
Leaves  cylindrical,  downy.  Flowers  axillary  : anthers  co- 
loured.— Native  of  Siberia.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Au- 
guft. Stem  two  feet  high,  woolly  when  young,  but  naked 
when  in  flower.  Leaves  obtufe,  flefhy.  Flowers  three  to- 
gether, yellow,  differing  from  all  the  reft  in  having  rofe- 
coloured  anthers. 

14.  S.  hyffopifolia.  Hyffop-leaved  Saltwort.  Willd. 
n.  14.  “Pallas  It.  v.  1.  491.  t.  H.” — Stem  herbaceous. 
Leaves  linear,  flat.  Flowers  axillary,  in  woolly  heads. — 
Native  of  dry,  fait  plains  on  the  coafts  of  Siberia,  flowering 
through  the  fummer. — Root  annual,  flender,  fibrous,  whitifh. 
Stem  eredt,  a foot  high,  purple,  branched  at  the  bafe. 
Leaves  fmall,  downy.  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  to- 
gether in  a head,  greatly  refembling  thofe  of  S.  muricata, 
n.  25.  Dr.  Roth  thinks  that  this  fpecies  fhould  be  referred 
to  KoeHiA.  See  that  article,  as  well  as  Annals  of  Botany, 
v.  2.  20. 

15.  S.  polyclonos.  Many-fpiked  Saltwort.  Linn.  Mant. 

54.  ( Anthylloides  rotundifolia  ; Bocc.  Muf.  t.  34.  f.  1. — 

Stem 
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Stem  rather  woody.  Leaves  oblong.  Flowers  capitate. 
Calyx  margined,  coloured. — Native  of  the  fhores  of  Sicily 
and  Spain.  Stems  much  branched  and  fpreading.  Leaves 
oblong,  flefhy,  awnlefs.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  form- 
ing a feflile  head. 

1 6.  S.  projlrata.  Trailing  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
323.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  3.  52.  t.  294.  — Stem  fhrubby. 
Leaves  linear,  hairy,  unarmed. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Introduced  at  Kew  in  1780,  where  it  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  Stems  proftrate  but  afcending, 
branched,  round,  near  two  feet  high,  fmooth  and  green 
below,  but  downy  and  red  at  the  upper  part.  Leaves  fef- 
file,  linear,  acute,  of  a yellowifh  glaucous  green,  downy. 
Flowers  axillary,  fmall,  feflile,  flefh-coloured. 

17.  S . monandra.  Flefhy-leaved  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  17. 
Pallas  It.  v.  3.  t.  M.  f.  1.  — Stem  herbaceous,  branched, 
flefhy,  almoft  leaflefs.  Radical  leaves ' cylindrical,  flefhy. 
Stamen  one. — Native  of  Siberia,  by  the  lake  Altan.  Root 
annual.  Stem  fmall,  undivided,  a fpan  high.  Radical  leaves 
two,  cylindrical,  obtufe.  Flowers  refembling  thofe  of  Salt - 
cornia ; indeed  the  whole  plant  has  great  affinity  to  that 
genus,  in  its  habit  and  appearance. 

18.  S.  vermiculata.  Small-leaved  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI-  323-  (S.  microphylla  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  45.  t.  287.) — 

Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  fafciculate,  cylindrical,  thread- 
fliaped  ; floral  ones  ovate,  acute,  flefhy — Native  of  Spain 
and  Siberia,  flowering  in  May.  Stems  two  feet  high, 
hardifh,  branched,  decumbent.  Leaves  alternate,  very 
fmall.  Flowers  yellow,  in  numerous,  denfe,  terminal 
fpikes. 

19.  S.  Arbufcula.  Bufhy  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  19. 
“ Pallas  It.  v.  1.  t.  K.” — “ Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  in 
bundles,  cylindrical,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  incurved. 
Flowers  folitary,  fcattered. — Native  of  maritime  plains  in 
Tartary.”  Nothing  is  known  of  this,  but  from  the  authors 
above  quoted. 

20.  S.  aphylla.  Leaflefs  Saltwort.  Linn.  Suppl.  173. 
Willd.  n.  20.  — Stem  arborefcent,  jointed.  Leaves  very 
fhort,  ovate,  acute,  foon  falling  off. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A very  irregular  Jhrub,  five  or  fix  feet  in 
height,  whofe  branches  are  covered  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  flowers.  Leaves  falling  off  when  the  plant  is  young ; 
hence  its  fpecific  name.  Flowers  feflile ; their  limb  ex- 
panded, membranaceous. 

21.  S.  arborefcens.  Arborefcent  Saltwort.  Linn.  Suppl. 
173.  (Kali  fruticofum,  incanum,  foliis  exfuccis ; Buxb. 
Cent.  1.  9.  t.  15.) — Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  convex  on 
one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  the  lower  ones  in  pairs. — Native 
of  Siberia.  Stem  fomewhat  more  than  a foot  high,  woody, 
much  branched,  white.  Leaves  narrow,  acute,  fcattered, 
whitifh,  flightly  fucculent.  Flowers  in  a terminal  fpike. 

22.  S . fruticofa.  Shrubby  Saltwort.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  324. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  635. — Eredl,  fhrubby.  Leaves  femi-cylindrical, 
bluntifh,  without  fpines. — Native  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl.  It  was  difco- 
vered  originally  in  this  country,  in  the  time  of  Ray,  by  the 
celebrated  fir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  Religio  Medici. — 
This  elegant  evergreen,  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens,  has 
a woody,  ereft,  round,  much-branched^era.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, flefhy,  obtufe,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous.  Flowers 
axillary,  feflile,  folitary,  green.  BraEleas  ternate,  concave, 
fcaly,  fmall. — “ The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  flavour,  with 
a flight  degree  of  fait,  and  fome  acrimony.” — Willdenow 
prefumes,  that  the  S.  fruticofa  of  Cavanilles’  leones,  v.  3. 
t.  285,  is  a new  fpecies,  and  it  has  fince  been  called  oppo/iti- 
folia  by  Desfontaines. 

23.  S.  indica.  Indian  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  23. — Stem 


fhrubby.  Leaves  linear,  flefhy,  femi-cylindrical  ; floral 
ones  oblong,  obtufe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. — A fmall 
Jhrub , fcarcely  more  than  a foot  high.  Leaves  refembling 
the  lalt,  but  longer ; the  floral  ones  very  fhort.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, feflile,  three  together,  found  only  on  the  older 
branches. 

24.  S.  fedioides.  Sedum-like  Saltwort.  Willd.  n.  24. 
“ Pallas  It.  v.  1.  t.  M.  f.  1,  2.” — “ Stem  rather  fhrubby. 
Leaves  cylindrical,  thread-fhaped,  ciliated.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, capitate.” — Found  in  watery  falt-marfhes  in  Siberia. 
— All  that  we  know  of  this  fpecies  is  from  Willdenow,  who 
merely  fays  that  it  is  diftinft  from  the  following,  in  having 
“ cylindrical  leaves  ciliated  with  long  hairs.” 

25.  S.  muricata.  Egyptian  Saltwort.  Linn.  Mant.  54. 
(“Baffia  muricata;  Allion.  Mifc.  Taur.  v.  3.  177.1.4.  f.  2.”) 
— Stem  fhrubby,  fpreading.  Branches  hairy.  Calyx 
fpinous. — Native  of  Egypt,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufl. — Nearly  allied  to  S.  projlrata, 
but  the  whole  plant  is  more  fpreading,  and  the  Jlem  lefs 
downy.  Branches  flender,  panicled.  Leaves  alternate,  li- 
near, flefhy,  foft,  afh-coloured,  awnlefs.  Flowers  axillary, 
feflile,  fmall,  covering  the  branches. 

26.  S.  didyma.  Twin-fruited  Saltwort.  Loureir.  Co- 
chinch. 173. — “ Stem  herbaceous,  decumbent.  Leaves 
oblong,  unarmed.  Capfule  two-lobed,  two-feeded.” — Na- 
tive of  Africa.  Stem  two  feet  high,  procumbent,  rough. 
Leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  entire,  thick,  fmooth.  Flowers 
axillary,  nearly  feflile,  crowded  together,  without  petals. 

27.  S.  Echinus.  Thorny  Saltwort.  Billard.  Syr.  fafe.  2. 
10.  t.  5. — Stem  fhrubby,  fmooth.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  awn- 
lefs. Spines  divaricated,  bearing  the  flowers. — Native  of 
the  high  mountains  of  Libanus.  Shrub  a foot  in  height,  its 
Jlem  much  branched,  fmooth,  yellowifh.  Spines  folitary, 

large  and  ftrong,  an  inch  in  length.  Leaves  alternate,  glau- 
cous, rigid.  Flowers  feflile  on  the  fpines,  alternate,  foli- 
tary ; fometimes  crowded  together. 

28.  S.  camphor ojmoides.  Camphorofma-leaved  Saltwort. 
Desfont.  Atlant.  218.  ( Kali  orientale  fruticofum  fpinofum, 
Camphoratse  foliis;  Tourn.  Cor.  18.) — “Stem  fhrubby, 
fmooth.  Leaves  thread-fhaped,  in  axillary  bundles.” — Na- 
tive of  Barbary,  in  fallow  fields.  Stems  fmooth,  ereft. 
Bark  white,  afterwards  brown.  Branches  numerous,  pani- 
cled, furnifhed  with  numerous,  fharp  fpines.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fmooth.  Flowers  unknown. 

29.  S.  brevifolia.  Short-leaved  Saltwort.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  218.  (Kali  ficulum  lignofum,  floribus  membra- 
naceis ; Bocc.  Sicc.  59.) — “ Stem  fhrubby,  much  branched. 
Leaves  ovate,  crowded,  very  fhort,  downy.” — Found  on  the 
fands  of  Barbary,  and  alfo  in  Sicily.  Stem  furnifhed  with 
numerous,  downy  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  villous,  fhort, 
obtufe,  refembling  thofe  of  Sedum  acre.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  numerous. 

30.  S.  mollis.  Soft -leaved  Saltwort.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
218. — “ Stem  fhrubby,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves 
flefhy,  glaucous,  obtufe.” — A native  alfo  of  Barbary. 
An  erett  Jhrub , whofe  Jlem  is  covered  with  numerous, 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  very  foft,  fmooth,  fucculent, 
refembling  thofe  of  Sedum  album,  but  more  flender  and 
fhorter. 

31.  S.  oppojitifolia.  Oppofite-leaved  Saltwort.  Des- 
font. Atlant.  219.  (S.  fruticofa;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  44. 

t.  285.) — “ Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  unarmed, 
oppofite.” — Native  of  Tunis  in  Africa,  and  alfo  of  Spain 
and  Sicily.  Stems  upright,  very  much  branched.  Branches 
oppofite,  knotty,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  flefhy,  awn- 
lefs, deprefled  above.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  one,  two 
or  three  together. 
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The  lall  five  fpecies  are  adopted  from  Desfontaines  ; and 
we  clofe  this  extenfive genus  by  fubjoining  from  Mr.  Brown’s 
Prodromus  of  the  Flora  of  New  Holland,  41 1,  the  two 
following,  not  knowing  precifely  where  each  fhould  be  in- 
ferted. 

32.  S.  aujlralis. — “ Herbaceous,  fmooth,  very  much 
branched.  Leaves  awl-lhaped,  fpinous,  divaricated.  Brac- 
teas  longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  folitary  ; its  fegments 
when  in  fruit  veiny  and  membranous.” — Native  of  Port 
Jackfon,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  Holland. 

33.  S.  macrophylla. — “ Rather  fhrubby,  eredf,  fmooth, 
glaucous.  Leaves  awl-lhaped,  fpinous,  divaricated,  trian- 
gular  at  the  bafe.  Bradteas  divaricated.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  when  in  fruit  membranous.” — Native  of  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  See  Kali  and  Soda. 

Salsola,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  fhrubby 
evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
fhrubby  glaffwort,  faltwort,  or  ftone-crop  tree  (S.  fru- 
ticofa ) . 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  though  with  difficulty  in  the  latter 
method. 

The  young  branches  fhould  be  laid  down  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  well-rooted,  in  the  following  autumn,  be  taken  off 
and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  a warm  (heltered 
fituation  being  provided  for  the  purpofe. 

But  though  thefe  plants  are  inhabitants  of  the  fea-lhores, 
they  may  be  introduced  in  the  borders  and  clumps  of  the 
lhrubbery  with  other  evergreens,  with  good  effedt. 

SALT,  Sal,  in  Chemijlry,  is  a term  fo  varioufly  applied 
as  not  to  admit  of  an  accurate  definition.  It  is  obferved, 
however,  that  the  general  and  the  molt  ancient  idea  of  a fait  is, 
a cryftallizable  fubftance,  confiderably  foluble  in  water,  and 
highly  fapid  ; but  for  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  at  pre- 
fent  applied,  or  of  acids  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic 
oxyds,  fee  Salts.  See  alfo  the  references  under  Sal,  and 
RooK-.Wr. 

Salt,  in  the  ManufaBures  and  Domeftic  Economy,  gene- 
rally fignifies  the  common  culinary  fait,  which  in  a ftate  af 
purity  is  called  muriate  of  foda.  See  Muriate  of  Soda,  under 
Soda. 

Under  this  head  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  the  different 
varieties pf  the  common  culinary  fait,  and  defcribe  the  dif- 
ferent proceffes  by  which  it  is  manufactured. 

Alimentary  or  common  fait  may  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  various  ways  of  preparing 
it.  Hence  we  have, 

I.  Bay- fait,  prepared  by  evaporation,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  This  fait  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  firft  drawn  from  fea- 
water,  as  is  pradiifed  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
many  other  hot  countries ; the  other  from  the  water  of  falt- 
Iprings,  or  lakes,  as  in  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  in  the  ifland 
of  Tortuga,  Turk’s  ifland,  and  many  parts  of  America. 
The  firft  kind,  in  time  of  peace,  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  large  quantities.  America  and  its  fifheries  are 
commonly  fupplied  with  the  latter. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  bay-falt  made  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  found  to  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in 
feveral  particulars  ; as,  1.  Inthefizeof  the  cry ftals,  which 
is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  time  it  lies  in  the 
pita.  The  French  cream  of  fait,  and  the  blown  fait  of  the 
ifle  of  May,  are  fine  and  fmall-grained.  The  Portugal  fait 
is  larger  grained  than  that  of  France  ; and  that  of  Tortuga 
is  larger  than  either.  2.  In  purity  : as  all  bay-falt  has 
fome  mud,  (lime,  or  the  like,  in  the  making,  and  fome 
kinds  are  mixed  with  the  bittern  fait,  or  what  is  called  Ep- 
fom  fait.  3.  They  are  all  more  white  while  dry,  and  more 


pellucid  when  moift  ; and  they  differ  in  colour,  according  to 
the  earth  which  makes  the  bottoms  of  the  pits.  Thus,  fome 
of  the  French  bay-falt  is  grey,  fome  reddifli,  and  fome 
white,  according  as  a blue  clay  has  lined  the  pits,  or  a red 
or  white  one.  4.  Some  kinds  of  bay-falt  are  more  apt  to 
contract  a moifture  from  the  air  than  others  ; an  imperfec- 
tion to  which  the  common  forts  of  marine  fait  are  much 
more  fubjedt  : this  is  fometimes  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  grain,  and  fometimes  to  a mixture  of  a calcareous  or 
alkaline  fait  with  it,  or  to  a combination  of  earth  with  ma- 
rine acid.  And,  5.  Some  kinds  have  an  agreeable  fmell  in 
large  heaps  ; fuch  are  the  Portugal,  and  the  Hampflure 
bay-falts ; and  this  feems  owing  to  the  fea-vvater  they  were 
made  from  having  a bituminous  matter  in  it.  6.  It  differs 
greatly  in  tafte,  according  to  the  various  foreign  mixtures  it 
contains  ; and  it  will  often  alter  in  tafte,  and  other  qualities, 
by  long  keeping.  Thus  the  fait  of  Peccais  is  fo  bitter, 
when  new  made,  as  not  to  be  eatable,  but  after  keeping  a 
while,  it  becomes  very  pleafant.  This  is  owing  to  its  con- 
taining at  firft  a large  proportion  of  the  bittern  fait,  or  Ep- 
fom  fait,  which  liquefies  in  keeping,  and  running  off  in  form 
of  a fluid,  leaves  the  reft  of  a good  tafte.  In  general,  bay- 
falt  is  much  fitter  for  ufe  after  it  has  been  kept  fome  time  in 
a dry  place,  than  when  it  is  firft  made. 

2.  Marine  fait  boiled,  which  is  extrafted  from  fea-water 
by  coftion. 

3.  Brine  fait,  or  fountain  fait,  prepared  by  boiling  from 
natural  brine,  whether  of  ponds  and  fountains,  or  of  lakes 
and  rivers. 

4.  White  fait,  prepared  from  fea-water,  or  any  other 
kind  of  falt-water,  firft  heightened  into  a ftrong  brine  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  operation  of  the  air. 

5.  White  fait,  prepared  from  a ftrong  brine,  or  lixivium 
drawn  from  earth,  fiones,  or  fands,  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  common  fait. 

6.  Refined  rock-falt,  which  is  boiled  from  a folution  of 
foffile  fait  in  falt-water,  or  in  frefli.  And, 

7.  Salt  upon  fait , which  is  made  from  bay-falt  diffolved  in 
fea-water,  or  other  water,  and  boiled  to  a white  fait. 

All  thefe  kinds,  except  the  firft,  are  comprehended  by 
Dr.  Brownrigg  under  the  general  denomination  of  white 
fait. 

There  is  no  foluble  fait  found  in  nature  fo  abundant  as  the 
lalt  under  confideration.  We  find  it  in  fome  proportion  in 
almoft  every  animal  and  vegetable  fubftance.  In  the  earth 
it  is  found  in  vaft  maffes,  conftituting  rocks  of  fuch  extent, 
as  to  afford  an  exhauftlefs  fource  of  this  valuable  ingredient 
of  our  food.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  falt-mines, 
which  are  excavations  made  into  thefe  rocks,  are  at  Wiliecfka 
in  Poland,  Catalonia  in  Spain,  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Loo- 
wur  in  Hungary,  Tunis  in  Algiers,  and  Chefhire,  in  this 
country.  Sources  of  a fimilar  kind  have  alfo  been  difeovered 
in  America.  Thefe  rocks  are  fometimes  almoft  pure  fait, 
requiring  merely  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In  others  it 
abounds  with  earthy  matter,  and  fometimes  with  oxyd  of 
iron,  giving  it  various  colours.  The  foffile  fait  of  Chefhire  is 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  requires  to  be  diffolved  in  water,  and 
evaporated,  to  obtain  it  in  cryftals.  See  Rock -Salt. 

Salt-fprings  are  another  fource  of  fait,  and  fome  lakes 
abound  with  a confiderable  quantity.  The  fea  itfelf  is  the 
principal  of  this  clafs,  which  would  furnifh  a fufficient  fup- 
ply  for  the  ufe  of  man,  if  no  other  fource  of  it  exifted. 
Indeed,  the  circumftance  of  the  fea  abounding  with  more  of 
this  ingredient  than  any  other,  is  a fufficient  proof  of  what  we 
have  before  afferted,  that  it  is  the  moft  plentiful  foluble  fub- 
ftance in  nature.  The  water  of  the  fea,  which  railed  in  the 
ftate  of  pure  water,  and  afterwards  filtering  through  the  earth 
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and  mountains,  brings  to  that  immenfe  refervoir  every  thing 
foluble  which  it  finds  in  its  way.  Hence  we  find  many 
other  fubftances  befides  fait  in  fea-water.  This  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  a tabular  form  hereafter.  The  falt-works  of  Wie- 
liclka,  in  Poland,  are  upon  an  immenfe  fcale.  The  fubter- 
raneous  excavations  extend  upwards  of  three  miles.  Dwel- 
lings and  chapels  are  formed  in  the  folid  rock,  having  the 
appearance  of  enchantment.  The  number  of  people  em- 
ployed are  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thoufand.  They 
are  faid  not  to  live  long,  being  liable  to  a complaint  in  the 
cheft.  Great  quantities  of  this  fait  require  merely  to  be 
pulverized. 

In  Chefhire,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
wich,  the  falt-works  are  very  exteniive.  Great  quantities 
are  got  in  the  folid  form,  but  not  fufficiently  pure  for  ufe. 
In  this  Hate  it  is  conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the  Chefhire 
fide  of  the  river,  nearly  oppofite  to  Liverpool.  It  is  at  this 
.place  diffolved  in  the  fea-water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
separated  by  evaporation  and  cryftallization,  by  a procefs 
which  we  (hall  defcribe. 

There  are  alfo  in  the  fame  diftridt  falt-works,  at  which  the 
fait  called  Chefhire  fait  is  extracted  from  brine.  Thefe 
works  are  defcribed  very  intelligibly  by  Dr.  Holland,  in  the 
Report  of  Agriculture  for  the  County  of  Chefhire.  See 
Rock -Salt. 

We  fhall  give  a brief  account  of  the  procefs  employed 
here  for  extra&ing  the  fait,  for  the  fadts  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  above  author.  The  different  Hates  in  which 
this  fait  is  fold  has  given  it  different  appellations,  which  are, 
fovcd  or  lump  fait,  common  fait,  and  another  variety  in  the 
form  of  large  cryfials,  called  fifhery  fait.  In  making  the 
firfi,  the  brine  is  put  into  pans  of  great  furface  and  little 
depth,  made  of  wrought  iron,  after  the  manner  of  fteam- 
engine  boilers.  The  fire  being  made  to  play  uniformly  over 
the  bottom,  the  brine,  which  is  fully  faturated,  is  raifed  to 
the  temperature  of  226°.  This  high  temperature,  which  is 
1 40  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  is  induced  by  the 
prefence  of  the  fait.  As  foon  as  the  liquid  is  hot,  a 
white  powder,  fometimes  tinged  with  oxyd  of  iron,  be- 
comes ieparated.  This  is  partly  fkimmed  off,  and  fome  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  is  moHly  carbonates  of  lime 
and  iron,  which  were  diffolved  in  an  excefs  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  is  driven  off  when  the  heat  is  applied.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  the  firatum  of  red  marie  in  which  the 
fait  veins  are  found,  contain  carbonate  of  lime  ; and  it  is  fo 
liable  to  contain  that  excefs  of  carbonic  acid  by  which  it  be- 
comes foluble,  that  the  fprings  of  thofe  countries  where  the 
fame  red  marie  abounds,  are  highly  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  precipitated  by  heat.  The  removal  of 
the  carbonates  above-mentioned  from  the  brine,  as  well  from 
the  furface  as  from  the  bottom,  is  called  clearing  the  pan. 
Some  brines  abound  with  this  impurity  more  than  others, 
and  fome  contain  none  at  all.  The  liquid  now  becomes 
clear,  and  cryHals  of  fait  form  on  the  furface  till  they  fall, 
by  their  accumulating  gravity,  in  the  fpace  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours.  The  principal  part  of  the  water 
is  evaporated ; the  fait  is  now  taken  out  with  wooden 
fhovels,  and  put  into  conical  bafkets,  called  barrows,  from 
which  the  liquid  part  may  drain.  The  fait  is  then  dried 
in  a Hove,  where  it  lofes  about  one-feventh  of  its  weight, 
and  affumes  the  lumpy  form,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

After  the  pan  has  been  ufed  for  a few  weeks,  the  bottom 
becomes  coated  with  the  precipitates  above-mentioned  to 
a confiderable  thicknefs.  Thefe  require  to  be  removed  by 
mechanical  means,  being  almoH  as  compatt  as  Hone.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  remove  this  fubHance  oftener.  It 
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not  only  lofes  time  by  protrafting  the  procefs,  but  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  becomes  heated  fo  hot  as  foon  to  be  deflroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  common  fait  is  made  by  the  fame  procefs,  but  it  is  not 
Hoved  after  draining,  and  the  evaporation  is  conduced 
more  flowly,  the  temperature  being  from  i6o°to  170°. 

The  fifhery  fait  is  made  by  the  fame  apparatus,  and  from 
the  fame  brine,  but  the  evaporation  is  Hill  flower  than  the  lafl, 
the  temperature  being  only  from  ioo°  to  1 io°,  and  the  pro- 
cefs lafls  from  feven  to  ten  days.  By  this  means  the  cryHals 
become  much  larger  and  harder,  and  hence  are  better  adapted 
for  the  ufe  of  fifheries.  All  thefe  varieties  of  fait,  and  many 
others,  have  been  analyfed  by  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchefler  « 
an  account  of  which  has  been  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  for  1810.  We  Hi-all  in  the  fequel  to  this  ar- 
ticle give  a table  of  the  principal  fails,  with  other  judicious 
remarks,  given  by  this  celebrated  chemiH. 

The  falt-fprings  of  Namptwich,  in  the  fame  county,  and 
Droitwich  in  Worceflerfhire,  are  evaporated  by  a procefs 
fimilar  to  that  above  defcribed.  The  fait  which  they  afford 
is  held  in  high  eflimation  for  its  great  whitenefs. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  of  the  Chefhire  fait,  it  will  be 
proper  to  point  out  the  advantage  derived  from  fending  the 
rock-falt  to  the  fea-coaff  to  be  manufactured.  The  fea- 
water,  in  which  it  is  there  diffolved,  being  faturated  with 
fait,  100  tons  of  this  brine  afford  23  tons  of  fait ; the 
fame  quantity  of  fea-water  affording  2 tons  27  cwt.  which 
would  require  the  fame  quantity  of  fuel  to  evaporate  it. 
See  Salt -Brine  Springs. 

Confiderable  falt-works  are  carried  on  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  of  this  country  on  the  fea-coaff,  by  the 
evaporation  of  fea-water.  At  Lymington,  in  Hampfhire, 
the  fea-water  is  evaporated  to  one-fixth  of  the  whole  by  the 
aftion  of  the  fun  and  air. 

The  works  in  which  the  fea-water  is  heightened  into  brine 
are  called  fun-works,  or  out-works.  Thefe  are  conftrufted 
on  a flat  down  or  oozy  beach  : within  a mole,  which  is  raifed, 
if  neceffary,  to  keep  out  the  fea,  there  is  a large  refervoir,  or 
feeding  pond,  communicating  with  the  fea  by  a fluice,  and 
adjoining  to  this  refervoir  a long  trench,  parallel  to  which 
there  are  feveral  fquare  ponds,  called  brine-pots,  nine  or 
fometimes  twelve  placed  in  a row,  and  parallel  to  this  two 
other  rows  of  the  fame  kind  ; beyond  the  third  row  there 
is  a row  of  larger  ponds,  three  in  number,  called  fun-pans, 
with  each  of  which  three  or  four  of  the  brine-pits  in  the  third 
row  communicate  by  narrow  openings ; and  thefe  often  com- 
municate with  a larger  pond,  called  the  common  fun-pan, 
from  which  the  brine  flows  into  large  covered  cifferns  (made 
very  tight  of  brick  and  clay)  adjoining  to  the  boiling-houfe. 
The  bottoms  of  the  ponds  are  in  feveral  places  formed  of  an 
oozy  mud,  well  trodden  and  laid  fmooth  ; and  in  the  brine- 
pits  and  fun-pans  covered  with  fea-fand.  The  bottoms  of 
all  the  pits  form  an  inclined  plane,  higheff  at  the  refervoirs, 
and  loweff,  at  the  common  fun-pan.  The  partitions  between 
the  ponds  are  of  mud  and  earth,  about  two  feet  broad,  with 
little  openings,  by  which  the  pits  communicate  with  one 
another.  The  fea-water,  received  at  full  fea  into  the  re- 
fervoir, is  thence  let  out,  as  occafion  requires,  into  the 
trench,  and  from  the  trench  into  the  firff  row  of  brine-pits ; 
and  when  they  are  duly  filled,  the  openings  between  them 
and  the  trench  are  clofed  with  mud.  The  water,  after 
Handing  for  fome  time  in  thefe  pits,  is  let  out  into  the 
fecond  row  ; and  after  a certain  time,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  evaporation,  into  the  third  row  of  pits  ; thofe  of  the 
firff  row  being  again  filled  ; and  thus  they  are  filled  and 
emptied  alternately.  When  the  brine  is  fufficiently  eva- 
porated in  the  third  row  of  brine-pits,  it  is  fuffered  to  flow 
G g into 
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into  the  common  fun-pan,  where  its  weight  is  examined  by 
glafs  hydrometers  ; and  being  found  of  due  ftrength,  it  is 
drawn  from  thence  into  the  cifterns,  where  it  remains  till 
they  are  ready  for  boiling  it.  The  fea-water,  thus  carried 
through  the  whole  work,  is  called  a courfe  of  brine  ; and  in 
hot  weather,  it  acquires  its  proper  ftrength  in  twenty-four 
hours  ; but,  if  fhower3  approach,  it  is  drawn  into  the  ciftern 
before  it  is  brought  to  its  full  ftrength.  In  this  courfe  the 
falt-water  Hands  deepeft  in  the  pits  of  the  firft  row,  and  is 
gradually  fhallower  in  the  others,  till  it  arrives  at  the  fun- 
pan,  where  it  is  fhalloweft,  and  in  the  common  fun-pan  it  is 
fomewhat  deeper,  being  about  fix  or  feven  inches  deep. 
After  this  manner,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  they 
make  as  much  brine  as  keeps  them  boiling  till  near  Chrift- 
mas ; after  which  they  repair  their  pans  and  furnaces  ; and 
prepare  their  Epfom  fait  from  the  bittern,  and  begin  again 
to  make  brine  about  April. 

The  next  operation  is  performed  by  artificial  evapora- 
tion, in  boilers  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  other  falt- 
works.  The  pans  in  which  they  boil  the  fait  at  Lyming- 
ton  are  of  lead,  of  a fquare  form,  and  fmaller  than  thofe 
ufed  for  boiling  fea-water  into  fait.  They  have  ufually 
four  of  thefe  in  a faltem,  placed  in  a row,  with  a furnace  to 
each  of  them.  The  chimnies  are  carried  up  by  the  fide  of 
the  wall,  which  divides  the  boiling-houfe  from  the  fire- 
houfe  ; and  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  from  each  furnace  into 
thefe  chimnies  by  two  flues,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace.  To  each  of  thefe  flues  is  fitted  a regifter,  or 
plate  of  iron,  placed  horizontally,  which  mny  be  drawn  out, 
or  thruft  in  over  the  flue  fo  as  to  clofe  it,  and  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  afcending  through  it ; and  by  means  of  thefe 
regifters  and  vent-holes,  and  doors  to  the  mouths  of  the  fur- 
naces and  alh-pits,  they  are  able  to  regulate  the  fires  in  the 
exafteft  manner,  and  damp  them  while  the  fait  is  graining,  or 
fmother  them  quite  out,  if  they  find  occafion.  In  the  boil- 
ing-houfe they  have  a chimney  to  convey  off  the  vapours 
from  each  pan  ; which  is  a fquare  funnel  of  boards.  There 
is  only  one  long  walk  in  the  boiling-houfe,  on  the  fide  of  the 
pans  oppofite  to  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces,  and  between 
this  walk  and  the  wall  are  placed  large  wooden  troughs, 
with  feveral  little  holes  at  their  bottoms  ; into  which  troughs 
the  fait,  when  drawn  out  of  the  pans,  is  put  to  be  drained 
from  the  bittern. 

The  procefs  varies,  in  fome  degree,  from  that  ufed  in 
Chelhire.  The  fait  is  not  removed  from  the  boiler  till  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  evaporated.  It  is  then  taken  out 
all  at  once,  and  placed  in  troughs  with  holes  in  the  bottom. 
A certain  quantity  of  moift  uncryftallizable  matter  adheres 
to  this  fait,  which  drains  through  the  above-mentioned 
holes  into  pits  below.  Immediately  under  the  holes  are 
placed  upright  ftakes  or  pillars,  down  which  the  liquid  runs, 
and  upon  which  a portion  of  fait  cryftallizes  in  maffes, 
which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  weigh  as  much  as  60  or  8olbs. 
Thefe  maffes  are  called  / 'alt-cats , and  amount  to  -rj-^th  of  the 
whole  fait  manufactured  here.  The  liquid  which  pafles  into 
the  pit  is  of  a very  fliarp  bitter  tafte,  and  is  called  bittern. 
It  is  referved  for  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  fait -works  are 
fufpended,  and  then  undergoes  evaporation  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. A little  more  common  fait  is  feparated,  which  is 
referved  to  add  to  the  falt-brine.  The  evaporated  fluid  is 
placed  in  wooden  coolers,  eight  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and 
one  foot  deep,  where  it  affords  cryltals  of  Epfom  fait 
(fulphate  of  magnefia).  The  remaining  liquid  is  .drained  off 
from  the  cryftals,  and  runs  away.  This  is  called  fingle  Ep- 
fom fait,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  fame  article,  after  a fe- 
cond  folution  and  cryftallization,  which  is  termed  double 
Epfom  fait.  Four  or  five  tons  of  Epfom  fait  are  pro- 


duced from  a quantity  of  fea-water  which  has  yielded  tw$ 
of  common  fait  and  one  of  cat-falt.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Henry’s  effay  afeove  alluded  to  for  the  account  of 
thefe  falt-works,  who  had  it  from  a gentleman  refiding  at 
that  place. 

The  artificial  method  of  promoting  the  evaporation  of 
fea-water,  and  the  preferving  the  brine  in  the  Englifh  falt- 
pits  from  being  diluted  with  rain,  propofed  by  Dr.  Brown- 
rigg,  is  as  follows.  A number  of  falt-pits  Ihould  be  made 
in  a row  in  the  marfh,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  their  bottoms 
lined  with  plaifter,  or  fome  ftrong  cement  that  will  not  eafily 
break  up  ; and  by  this  caution,  the  fait  may  be  drawn  white 
and  pure  like  the  Portugal  kind,  not  grey  like  the  French. 
Over  each  pit  covers  Ihould  be  made  of  thin  boards,  or  rather 
of  canvas  painted  white,  and  ftretched  on  frames  of  wood, 
and  thele  Ihould  be  fixed  to  ftrong  pofts,  ereCted  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  pits,  and  contrived  to  be  eafily  drawn  back 
to  them,  in  the  manner  of  drawbridges.  Thefe  covers,  thus 
fixed,  may  be  let  down  over  the  pits  in  the  manner  of  a ftied 
or  pent-houfe,  in  rainy  weather,  to  keep  the  brine  from  being 
diluted  with  frelh  water ; and  in  dry  weather  they  may  be 
raifed  almoft  to  a perpendicular,  but  inclining  a little  to- 
wards the  fouth,  fo  as  to  form  a wall  with  the  fouth  afpedt  ; 
and  thus  they  would  ferve  for  a double  ufe,  being  a covering 
to  the  pits  in  rainy  weather,  and  refle&ors  of  the  fun’s  heat 
in  dry  weather.  The  reflection  of  fo  large  a body  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  in  the  courfe  of  a bright  day,  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  evaporation  of  the  brine  ; and  the  hinges  on  which 
the  reflectors  turn,  being  placed  at  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  when  the  refleftors  Hand  upright,  there  will  be  a 
fpace  under  them,  through  which  the  air  will  continually 
flow  in  a brilk  current,  and  this  will  greatly  promote  the 
evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  paffages  of  communication  between  the  pits  mull  be 
narrow  and  winding,  and  mull  be  wholly  ftopped  up  in  wet 
weather,  that  no  frelh  water  run  into  the  brine.  This  chan- 
nel Ihould  be  covered  alfo  with  boards,  and,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pits,  there  muft  not  be  a pond,  as  is  the  cuftom  in 
France,  but  only  a narrow  covered  trench,  running  parallel 
with  the  fide  of  the  pits,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  reflec- 
tors ; and  the  pond,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  pits 
in  the  French  falt-marlhes,  muft  in  thefe  be  detached  from 
them,  and  inftead  of  it,  there  muft  be  formed  a fourth  brine- 
pond,  communicating  with  the  third  by  a long  and  narrow 
channel. 

If  thefe  contrivances  Ihould  be  reduced  to  pradfice  in 
England,  the  fait  will  probably  cryftallize  much  falter  there 
than  in  the  French  marlhes,  and  the  brine  may  be  kept  as 
deep,  and  even  deeper  than  in  the  French  pits  ; and  a Ihower 
of  rain  will  only  retard  the  work  for  the  fmall  time  in  which 
it  is  falling : whereas,  in  the  French  works,  it  throws  them 
back  three  or  four  days,  as  no  fait  can  be  formed  till  all  the 
water  it  brought  be  evaporated. 

Four  cifterns  may  be  dug  adjoining  to  the  brine-pits,  to 
admit  the  brine  in  the  falt-ponds,  when  the  weather  is  very 
rainy  ; and  as  to  the  falt-water  in  the  refervoir,  if  it  Ihould  be 
found  neceffary  to  preferve  it  from  rain  in  cifterns,  when  fo 
much  rain  falls  as  to  make  it  frelher  than  fea-water,  it  may 
be  let  out,  and  fea-water  admitted  in  its  place.  And,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  evaporation,  and  to  make  the  falt-water 
in  the  refervoir  fitter  to  fupply  the  firft  brine-pond  with 
brine  of  a due  ftrength,  it  may  be  proper,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  fire-engine,  continually  to  force  up  the  falt-water  in 
the  refervoir,  as  often  as  occafion  requires,  and,  by  means 
of  a diverger,  fitted  to  the  engine,  to  make  it  defcend  again 
into  the  refervoir  like  a Ihower  of  rain  : by  which  means, 
the  evaporation  of  the  watery  vapours  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted 
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moted  after  much  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  at  fe- 
deral of  the  falt-works  in  Germany,  where  the  brine  is  very 
weak. 

Thus  by  augmenting  the  force  of  the  fun’s  heat,  and  of 
the  air,  by  promoting  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  vapours, 
and  preventing  the  brine  from  being  diluted  with  rain,  it  is 
very  probable  that,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  double  the 
quantity  of  fait  might  be  prepared  at  an  Englilh  work  with 
thefe  contrivances,  that  is  now  ufually  prepared  at  a French 
falt-marlh  of  equal  magnitude. 

Befides  thefe  methods  of  managing  fea-water,  it  is  certain 
that  very  large  quantities  of  bay-falt  might  be  prepared  in 
England  with  great  eafe,  from  the  natural  brine  of  falt- 
fprings,  and  from  the  common  foflile  or  rock-falt  of  Che- 
fhire,  dilfolved  in  weak  brine,  or  in  fea-water.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  bay-falt  might  thus  be  made  here  at  a moderate 
price,  and  in  fufficient  quantities  to  fupply  both  the  nation 
itfelf,  and  all  our  colonies. 

Dr.  Watfon,  in  his  Chemical  Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  having 
found,  by  experiment,  that,  in  a fummer-day  of  fixteen  hours,, 
three  gallons  of  water  may  be  difperfed  into  the  air,  £>y  a 
warm  fun  and  a bride  wind,  from  the  furface  of  a linen 
cloth,  equal  to  one  fquare  yard,  fuggefts  a method  of  ma- 
nufacturing bay-falt,  by  wetting  and  drying  alternately  any 
number  of  fquare  yards  of  coarfe  cloth  : and  he  obferves, 
that  one  labourer,  afiiftcd  by  proper  mechanical  contrivances, 
might  be  equal  to  the  daily  management  of  a thoufand  yards, 
or  more.  By  this  plan  in  favourable  weather  there  would 
be  daily  evaporated  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds  of  water, 
which,  fuppohng  fea-water  to  contain  one  thirty- fecond  part 
of  its  weight  of  fait,  would  give  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  fait. 

He  adds,  that  thofe  who  have  feen  the  artifice  of  llrength- 
ening  brine,  which  is  pradlifed  in  Franche  Comte,  and  other 
places,  by  making  it  drip  through  faggots,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  evaporation,  by  increaling  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  is  expofed  to  the  air,  will  not  be  furprized  at  this 
method  of  evaporating  water. 

Marine  fait  is  prepared  by  boiling  fea-water.  This  fait 
is  only  made  in  countries  where  great  quantity  of  fuel  can 
be  had  at  a very  low  price,  or  where  the  fun  has  not  force 
enough ; and  is  therefore  made  in  few  counties  of  Eng- 
land, except  on  thofe  parts  of  the  Britilh  coaft  which  moil 
abound  in  pit-coal.  This  has  thence  got  the  name  of  Ne<w- 
cajlle  fait. 

The  falt-works  in  the  north  are  the  mod  extenfive,  and 
are  wholly  carried  on  by  artificial  heat. 

The  molt  convenient  works  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
fait  are  conltruCted  in  the  following  manner.  The  faltern  is 
ereCted  at  fome  convenient  place  near  the  Ihore  ; it  is  a long 
and  low  building,  confiding  of  two  parts,  one  called  the  fore- 
houfe,  and  the  other  thepan-houfe,orboiling-houfe.  The  fore- 
houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  workmen  ; and  in 
the  boiliog-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace,  and  the  pan  or  boiler 
in  winch  the  fait  is  made.  And  in  fome  places  they  have  two 
pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  the  fuel  and  place 
for  the  workmen  are  in  the  middle.  The  furnace  opens  into 
the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths,  and  from  thefe  is  carried  up 
a wall  to  prevent  the  alhes  from  flying  to  the  falt-pans,  and 
in  this  is  a door  of  communication  between  the  two  houfes. 
The  body  of  the  furnace  confids  of  two  chambers,  divided 
from  one  another  by  a brick-work,  called  the  midfeather , 
which  from  a broad  bafe  terminates  in  a high  edge  nigh  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  and  by  means  of  Ihort  pillars  of  call-iron 
fixed  upon  it,  fupports  the  falt-pan.  The  pans  are  oblong 
and  lhallow,  the  common  meafure  being  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  fixteen  inches  in  depth  ; they 


are  commonly  made  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  joined  toge- 
ther with  nails,  and  the  joints  filled  with  a llrong  cement ; 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  prevented  from  bending  down, 
or  changing  its  figure,  by  hooks  fattened  to  llrong  iron- 
bars  which  are  placed  acrofs  it.  Sometimes  the  fides,  which 
are  not  always  covered  with  liquid  but  expofed  to  the  air, 
are  made  of  lead,  iron  being  liable  to  be  corroded. 

Between  the  fides  of  the  pan  and  the  walls  of  the  boiling- 
houfe  there  runs  a walk,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  where  the 
workmen  Hand  to  draw  out  the  fait.  The  roofs  are  wood, 
and  are  fattened  with  pegs  of  wood,  nails  mouldering  away 
into  ruft  in  a few  months. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  faltern  on  the  fea-lhore,  between 
full  fea  and  low-water  mark,  they  make  a little  pond  in  the 
rocks,  or  with  Hones  in  the  fand  ; this  they  call  a lump  ; and 
from  this  pond  they  lay  a pipe,  through  which,  when  the 
fea  is  in,  the  water  runs  into  a well  adjoining  to  the  faltern, 
and  by  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  into  their  fhip  or  cittern,  in  which  it  is  ftored  up 
till  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

The  cittern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be  placed 
mod  conveniently  between  the  boiling-houfes  on  the  back  fide 
of  the  fore-houfe.  It  is  made  either  of  wood,  brick,  or 
clay,  and  Ihould  be  covered  with  a fhed,  that  the  falt-water 
in  it  may  not  be  weakened  by  rains,  and  Ihould  be  placed  fo 
high  that  the  water  may  conveniently  run  out  of  it  into  the 
pans.  When  the  fea-water  has  Hood  in  the  cittern  till  the 
mud  and  fand  are  fettled  from  it,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  falt- 
pan  ; and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  falt-pan,  where  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  brick-work,  and  confequently  the  flame  does 
not  touch  its  bottom,  there  are  placed  four  fmaller  leaden 
pans  and  fcratch-pans,  which,  for  a falt-pan  of  fifteen  feet, 
are  ufually  about  a foot  and  a half  long  and  a foot  broad, 
and  three  inches  deep.  Thefe  have  a bow  or  circular  handle 
of  iron,  by  which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a hook  when 
the  liqu®rinthe  pan  is  boiling. 

The  falt-pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a llrong  fire  of 
pit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  then,  for  a pan  which 
contains  about  fourteen  hundred  gallons,  the  falt-boiler  takes 
the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  all 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea-water,  which  he  pours  into 
the  falt-pan,  while  the  water  contained  in  it  is  only  luke- 
warm, and  mixes  this  with  the  reft  by  ttirring  it  about  with 
a rake.  In  many  places  they  ufe,  inilead  of  eggs,  the  blood 
of  Iheep  or  oxen  to  clarify  the  fea-water,  and  in  Scotland 
they  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it  at  all. 
As  the  water  heats,  and  approaches  boiling,  there  arifes  a 
black  frothy  feum  upon  it,  which  is  colledled  into  four 
fmall  pans  at  each  corner  of  the  boiler,  called  “ fcratch- 
pans  and  a great  part  is  alfo  taken  off  with  flat  wooden 
Ikimmers.  This  impurity  is  earthy  matter  proceeding  from 
the  decompofition  of  certain  earthy  falts,  and  is  called  by 
the  workmen  “fcratch.”  After  this  the  water  appears  per- 
fectly clear,  and  by  boiling  it  brifldy  about  four  hours,  a pan 
loaded  in  the  common  way,  that  is  about  fifteen  inches  deep, 
will  begin  to  form  cryftals  upon  its  furface.  The  pan  is  then 
filled  up  a fecond  time  with  freflt  fea-water,  applying  the 
eggs  or  bullock’s  blood,  and  the  operation  of  ikimming  as 
before  : about  the  time  when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans 
are  taken  out  and  emptied  of  a white  powder,  feeming  a 
kind  of  calcareous  earth,  which  feparates  itfelf  from  the  fea- 
water  during  its  boiling,  before  the  fait  begins  to  (hoot. 
When  thefe  have  been  emptied  they  are  again  put  into  their 
places,  where  they  are  afterwards  filled  again.  This 
powder,  being  violently  agitated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  does 
not  fubfide  till  it  comes  to  the  corners  of  the  pan,  where  the 
motion  of  the  mafs  is  fmaller,  and  it  there  falls  into  thefe 
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pans  placed  on  purpofe  to  receive  it.  The  fecond  filling  of 
the  pan  is  boiled  down  after  clarifying  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fir  ft,  and  fo  a third,  and  a fourth  ; but  in  the  evaporation 
of  the  fourth,  when  the  cryftals  begin  to  form  themfelves, 
they  flacken  the  fire,  and  only  keep  the  liquor  fimmering  ; 
in  this  heat  they  keep  it  all  the  while  that  the  fait  is  granu- 
lating, which  is  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  granules  or 
cryftals  all  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; and  when  the 
water  is  almoft  all  evaporated,  and  the  fait  lies  nearly  dry  at 
the  bottom,  they  rake  it  all,  altogether,  into  a long  heap  on 
one  fide  of  the  pan,  or  into  two  heaps,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  pan,  where  it  lies  a-while  to  drain  from  the  brine,  and  then 
is  put  into  barrows  and  carried  to  the  ftore-houfe,  and  deli- 
vered into  the  cuftody  of  his  majefty’s  officers.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  procefs  is  ufually  performed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  fait  being  commonly  drawn  out  every  morning. 
This  is  the  method  in  moft  of  our  fait -works,  but  in  fome 
they  fill  the  pan  feven  times  before  they  boil  up  the  fait,  and 
fo  take  it  out  but  once  in  two  days,  or  five  times  in  a fort- 
night. In  the  common  way  of  four  boilings,  a pan  of  the 
ufual  fize,  containing  one  thoufand  three  hundred  gallons, 
they  draw  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bulhels  of  fait  every  day, 
each  bulhel  weighing  fifty-fix  pounds. 

When  the  fait  is  carried  into  the  ftore-houfe,  it  is  put 
into  drabs,  which  are  partitions,  like  ftalls  for  horfes,  lined 
at  three  fides,  and  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a 
fliding-board  on  the  fore-fide  to  draw  up  on  occafion.  The 
bottoms  are  made  ihelving,  being  higheft  at  the  back,  and 
gradually  inclining  forward  ; by  this  means  the  brine  re- 
maining among  the  fait,  eafily  feparates  and  runs  from  it, 
and  the  fait  in  three  or  four  days  becomes  fufficiently  dry. 
In  fome  places  they  ufe  cribs  and  barrows,  which  are  long 
and  conic  wicker  balkets  for  this  purpofe,  and  in  fome  places 
wooden  troughs  with  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  faline 
liquor  which  remains  from  the  making  of  fait,  is  what  is 
called  bittern. 

The  fides  of  the  pans  in  which  the  fait  is  made,  are  foon 
crufted  over  with  the  fame  fort  of  matter,  formed  into  cakes 
or  crufts,  that  falls  in  powder  into  the  fcratch-pans  ; this  the 
workmen  call  “ ftone  fcratch  thus  diftinguifhing  it  from 
that  fkimmed  from  the  top,  which  they  call  “ powder 
fcratch  :”  they  are  obliged  to  cleanfe  the  pans  of  it  once  in 
a week  or  ten  days,  otherwife  they  will  be  burnt.  In 
England  they  do  this  with  iron  picks,  but  at  Halle  in  Saxony 
they  have  a much  better  method  ; for  they  there  take  out  the 
pans,  and  turning  them  bottom  upwards,  burn  ftraw  under 
them,  by  which  means  the  matter  of  the  cruft  loofens  itfelf, 
and  after  this  it  falls  off  on  being  ftruck  with  a mallet  or 
hammer. 

In  Lancalhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  fea-falt 
is  made  in  this  manner ; they  pare  off,  in  dry  weather,  in 
fummer,  the  furface  of  the  flats,  which  are  covered  at  full 
fea,  and  bare  when  the  tide  is  out.  When  they  have  pro- 
cured heaps  of  this  they  put  it  into  troughs,  and  pour  frefli 
water  on  it  ; this  walhes  off  the  fait  that  hung  about  the  fand, 
and  is  received  fo  impregnated  into  vellels  fet  underneath  the 
troughs.  So  long  as  this  liquor  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg,  they  put  on  more  water  ; when  an  egg  finks  in  it  they 
throw  the  fand  out  of  the  troughs,  and  put  in  frefli  from 
the  heaps.  The  water  thus  impregnated  with  fait  they  boil 
in  leaden  pans,'  and  evaporate  to  a drynefs,  the  fait  remain- 
ing behind. 

Brine  or  fountain  fait  is  prepared  from  the  water  of  fait 
wells  and  fpring3.  See  Salt  -Brine  Springs. 

The  ancient  methods  of  boiling  brine  into  fait,  in  Chelhire 
and  Worcefterfhire,  are  accurately  deferibed  in  the  Tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  Royal  Society ; and  the  method,  formerly 
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ufed  in  Stafford  (hire,  is  delivered  in  Dr.  Plott’s  hiftory  of 
that  county  ; but  the  method  now  generally  ufed  in  England 
is  this. 

The  brine  being  received  from  the  well  into  a large  ciftern, 
is  thence  received,  as  occafion  requires,  into  the  falt-pan. 
Thefe  pans  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  ufed  in  the  boil- 
ing of  fea-falt,  and  ufually  hold  about  eight  hundred  gallons  ; 
in  fome  places  thefe  are  made  of  iron,  and  in  others  of  lead. 
When  the  brine  is  put  into  the  pan,  a little  blood  is  mixed 
with  it,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  and  leaden  pans  are  placed  at 
the  corners  to  receive  the  fcratch,  or  calcareous  earth,  that 
feparates  from  them  in  the  boiling.  An  ounce  of  blood  is 
fufficient  for  eight  hundred  gallons  of  brine.  In  fome 
places  they  clarify  their  brine  with  whites  of  eggs.  As  foon 
as  it  is  boiled,  it  is  carefully  Ikimmed,  and  afterwards  it  is 
fullered  to  boil  very  brilkly  for  fome  time,  till  the  fait  is 
granulated  ; after  this  the  fcratch  is  feparated,  and  the  fire 
flackened,  till  the  whole  fait  is  formed. 

When  they  have  feparated  the  fcratch,  and  the  fait  is  ready 
to  cryftallize,  they  put  into  the  pan  feveral  forts  of  feafon- 
ing^as  they  call  them,  fuch  as  ale,  butter,  and  the  like, 
which  they  fuppofe  corrett  the  bad  qualities  of  the  brine, 
and  make  the  fait  of  a fmaller  grain.  After  this  they  boil 
it  very  gently,  and  when  as  much  fait  is  formed  as  will  fill 
two  or  three  of  their  wicker  balkets,  they  rake  it  up  to  the 
fides  of  the  pan,  and  fill  it  into  the  balkets,  placing  them 
over  the  leach  trough,  that  the  brine  may  drain  into  it  from 
the  fait.  The  fait  taken  out  they  call  a “ draught”  of  fait, 
and  the  operation,  a “clearing”  of  the  pan. 

In  this  manner  they  draw  the  fait,  and  clear  the  pan  fire 
or  fix  times  during  each  procefs,  leaving  at  laft  only  a few 
quarts  of  brine  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  balkets 
into  which  they  put  the  fait  out  of  the  pan  are  called 
alfo  barrows  ; they  ufually  contain  about  a bulhel  of  fait, 
and  are  of  a conic  figure,  open  at  the  bafe.  The  whole 
procefs  of  working  a pan  of  brine  ufually  lafts  about 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  fait  has  drained  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  balkets,  it  is  removed  into  the  hot-houfe  over  the 
furnace,  where  it  remains  four  or  five  hours  to  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  is  then  taken  out  of  the  balkets,  and  laid  up  for 
fale.  In  all  the  Englilh  falt-works,  the  leach  brine,  which 
is  what  remains  in  the  pan  after  the  fait  is  cryftallized,  and 
what  drains  from  the  fait  in  the  balkets,  is  not  thrown  away, 
as  it  is  in  Germany,  but  is  added  to  the  pan  next  to  be 
boiled.  And  befide  the  fait  made  in  this  manner,  they  have, 
at  moft  of  the  Englilh  falt-works,  a different  kind,  which 
they  call  Jhivery  fait.  This  is  of  a larger  and  firmer  grain 
than  that  prepared  in  the  common  way,  and  is  ftronger, 
being  formed  by  a milder  heat,  and  therefore  more  fit  for 
preferving  meat.  When  they  would  make  this  fait,  they 
fill  the  pans  on  Saturday  night,  and  then,  as  they  draw  out 
no  fait  on  Sundays,  there  is  a very  moderate  fire  kept  up  all 
that  day,  and  bn  Monday  morning  all  the  fait  is  taken  out 
at  one  draught,  having  had  time  to  form  itfelf  into  larger 
cryftals  than  ordinary,  as  it  is  eight  and  forty  hours  inftead 
of  four  and  twenty  in  forming. 

They  have  alfo  another  kind  of  fait,  made  up  in  form  of 
fugar-loaves,  in  fmall  wicker  balkets,  which  is  thence  called 
loaf-falt , or  bajhet-falt.  This  is  the  whiteft,  drielt,  and  firieft 
grained  of  any  fait,  and  is  therefore  greatly  efteemed  at 
table.  In  preparing  this  fait  they  ufe  fome  refill  and  other 
additions,  to  break  the  grain  and  render  it  very  fmall ; others 
alfo,  to  this  purpofe,  boil  it  the  more  brilkly,  and  ftir  it 
brilkly  all  the  while.  But  in  Chelhire,  where  the  belt 
balket-falt  is  made,  they  ufe  no  particular  procefs  about  it, 
but  only  take  the  fecond  and  third  draughts  of  every  pan, 
which  always  are  the  pureft  fait ; and  they  do  not  fuller 
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thefe  to  lie  fo  long  in  the  pan,  as  when  they  make  fait  of  a 
larger  grain,  but  take  it  out  before  it  can  form  large  cryftals  ; 
by  this  means  they  have  it  of  a fine  fmall  grain,  and  they 
then  prefs  it  hard  down  into  the  wicker  balkets,  and  when 
dried  in  the  ftove,  they  let  it  remain  in  the  balkets  for 
fale. 

Not  long  fince,  Mr.  Lowndes  publilhed  a method  of 
greatly  improving  the  Englilh  brine-falt,  fo  as  to  make  it  at 
leaft  equal  to  the  French  bay -fait. 

The  method  is  this.  Let  a brine-pan,  containing  about 
eight  hundred  gallons  of  liquor,  be  filled  with  brine  to 
within  an  inch  to  the  top  ; then  make  and  light  the  fire,  and, 
when  the  brine  is  juft  luke-warm,  put  in  either  an  ounce  of 
blood  from  the  butchers,  or  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Let 
the  pan  boil  with  all  poflible  violence,  and  as  the  fcum  rifes 
take  it  off.  When  the  frelh  or  watery  part  is  pretty  well  de- 
creafed,  throw  into  the  pan  the  third  paft  of  a pint  of  new 
ale,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  the  grounds  of  any  malt  liquor. 
When  the  brine  begins  to  grain,  add  to  it  the  quantity  of  a 
fmall  nut  of  frefh  butter,  and  when  the  liquor  has  flood  half 
an  hour  longer,  draw  out  the  fait.  By  this  time  the  fire 
will  be  greatly  abated,  and  fo  will  the  heat  of  the  liquor  ; 
let  no  more  fuel  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  but  let  the  brine 
gently  cool,  till  a perfon  can  juft  bear  to  put  his  hand  into 
it  ; keep  it  in  that  degree  of  heat  as  nearly  as  poflible,  and 
when  it  has  worked  for  fome  time,  and  is  beginning  to  grain, 
throw  in  the  quantity  of  a fmall  nutmeg  of  frelh  butter,  and 
about  two  minutes  after  that  fcatter  throughout  the  pan,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  an  ounce  and  three  quarters  of  common 
alum,  pulverized  very  fine  ; then  inftantly,  with  the  common 
iron  fcrape-pan,  itir  the  brine  very  brifkly  in  every  part  of 
the  pan  for  about  a minute  ; then  let  the  pan  fettle,  and 
conftantly  feed  the  fire,  fo  that  the  brine  may  never  be  quite 
fcalding  hot,  yet  always  a great  deal  more  than  luke-warm  ; 
let  the  pan  ftand  working  thus  for  about  three  days  and 
nights,  and  then  draw  it,  or  take  out  the  fait.  The  brine 
remaining  will,  by  this  time,  be  fo  cold,  that  it  will  not 
work  at  all,  therefore  frefh  coals  muft  be  thrown  upon  the 
fire,  and  the  brine  muft  boil  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  not 
near  fo  violently  as  before  the  firft  drawing  ; then,  with  the 
ufual  inftrument,  take  out  fuch  fait  as  is  beginning  to  fall, 
and  put  it  apart ; then  let  the  pan  fettle  and  cool.  When 
the  brine  becomes  no  hotter  than  one  can  juft  put  one’s  hand 
into  it,  proceed  as  before,  and  let  the  quantity  of  alum  not 
exceed  an  ounce  and  a quarter,  and  about  eight  and  forty 
hours  after  draw  the  pan,  and  take  out  all  the  fait. 
Lowndes’s  Brine  Salt  improved. 

This  is  Mr.  Lowndes’s  procefs ; except  that  he  after- 
wards direfts  cinders  to  be  chiefly  ufed  in  preparing  the 
fires,  the  better  to  preferve  an  equal  heat,  and  by  that 
means  alfo  he  propofes  faving  a confiderable  expence, 
afferting  that  at  prefent  cinders  are  fo  little  valued  in  Chefhire, 
as  to  be  thrown  out  into  the  highways.  Mr.  Lowndes  adds, 
that  in  a pan  of  the  fize  before-mentioned,  there  may  be 
prepared,  at  each  procefs,  fixteen  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
fait  from  the  belt  brine  in  Chefhire,  and  one  thoufand  and 
fixty-fix  pounds  from  the  ordinary  brine  of  that  country. 
This,  as  the  procefs  continues  five  days,  is  a little  more  than 
five  bufhels  and  a half  of  fait  a day  from  the  belt  brine,  and 
a little  more  than  four  bufhels  a day  from  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  falt-boilers,  and  particularly  thofe  that  prepare  brine- 
falt,  have  long  been  accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of  various  fub- 
ftances,  which  they  call  additions  or  feafonings,  and  mix 
them  with  the  brine  while  it  is  boiling  ; either  when  they  firft 
obferve  the  fait  begin  to  form,  or  elfe  afterwards  during  the 
time  of  granulation.  The  intention  of  thefe  additions  is  to 
make  the  fak  grain  better,  or  more  quickly  form  into 


cryftals,  to  make  it  of  a fmall  fine  grain,  to  make  it  of  a 
large  firm  and  hard  grain,  and  lefs  apt  to  imbibe  the  moifture 
of  the  air,  to  render  it  more  pure,  and  to  make  it  ftronger 
and  fitter  for  preferving  provifions. 

The  additions  commonly  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  are  wheat- 
flour  and  refin,  in  order  to  give  the  fait  a fmall  grain  ; butter 
and  tallow,  to  make  the  brine  cryftallize  more  readily  ; new 
ale,  ftale  beer,  bottoms  or  lees  of  ale  and  beer,  wine  lees, 
and  alum.  Wine  lees,  new  ale,  ftale  ale,  and  the  lees  of  ale 
and  beer,  are  now  generally  rejected  by  the  marine  falt-boilers; 
except  in  the  well  of  England,  where  the  briners,  who  ufe 
them,  affirm  that  they  raife  a large  grain,  and  make  their 
fait  more  hard  and  firm,  and  fome  fay  that  they  make  it 
cryftallize  more  readily. 

Hoffman  prefers  the  ftrongeft  ale ; and  Plot  affures  us 
that  it  makes  the  fait  of  a larger  or  fmaller  grain  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  ftalenefs.  Dr.  Brownrigg  apprehends 
that  the  only  good  effeCts  which  fermented  liquors  can  have, 
as  an  addition,  are  owing  to  their  acid  fpirit,  which  may 
correft  the  alkaline  falts  of  the  brine,  and  thus  render  the 
common  fait  more  dry  and  hard,  and  lefs  apt  to  diffolve  in 
moift  air.  For  correcting  the  alkaline  quality  of  the  brine, 
if  any  additions  are  thought  neceffary,  he  recommends  ftale 
ale  or  Rhenifti  wine  ; or  perhaps  malt  vinegar  would  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe.  Alum  and  butter  were  long  ufed  in 
Chefhire,  but  the  ufe  of  the  former  has  been  difcontinued. 
Mr.  Lowndes  introduced  it,  with  a view  of  correcting  the 
flakynefs  and  foftnefs  of  brine-falt ; but  Dr.  Brownrigg  is 
of  opinion,  that  alum  cannot  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  and  that 
it  is  not  neceffary  ; for,  he  fays,  that  the  grains  of  common 
fait  will  always  be  fufficiently  hard,  and  of  their  natural 
figure,  large  fize,  and  undeliquiable,  if  formed  by  a gentle 
heat  and  perfectly  free  from  heterogeneous  mixtures  ; and  he 
imagines,  that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fait  is  not 
owing  to  the  alum,  but  to  the  gentle  heat  ufed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  it.  The  addition  recommended  by  the  Dutch 
will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

We  may  obferve  that  bay-falt  and  boiled  fait  have 
refpeCfive  different  qualities,  according  as  they  are  prepared 
at  different  places ; and  there  are  two  general  caufes  of  this 
diverfity  ; one  refpeCts  the  manner  of  preparing  the  fait,  the 
other  refpeCts  the  quality  of  the  water  from  which  the  fait  is 
prepared.  When  lea-water  or  brine  is  boiled  into  fait,  a por- 
tion of  the  acid,  which  is  one  of  its  conftituent  parts,  is  dif- 
perfed  ; and  a greater  or  lefs  portion  is  difperfed,  according 
as  the  fait  has  been  formed  with  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
heat.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this,  both  in  bay-falt  compared 
with  boiled  fait,  and  in  the  different  forts  of  the  latter,  when 
compared  with  each  other. 

Bay-falt,  which  is  prepared  from  fea-water,  by  the  mild 
heat  of  the  fun,  is  generally  efteemed  much  ftronger  than  the 
white  fait,  which  is  prepared  likewife  from  fea-water,  by 
boiling  the  water.  Hence  this  fait  is  not  only  weaker,  but 
more  difpofed  to  deliquiate  in  the  air ; both  which  imper- 
fections are  faid  to  be  corrected  by  a fmall  addition  of  frelh 
acid,  when  the  fait  begins  to  concrete.  Hence  alfo  diftilled 
fea-water  is  manifeftly  impregnated  with  acid,  fo  as  to  be 
unfit  for  drinking,  or  for  the  common  purpofes  of  life  ; 
unlefs  a little  chalk,  vegetable  allies,  or  other  like  fub- 
ftances,  be  added  in  the  clilt illation , to  abforb  and  keep  down 
the  acid  extricated  by  heat ; by  which  means  the  diftilled 
fluid  proves  perfectly  fweet. 

White  fait  is  prepared  by  boiling  either  the  natural  brine 
of  fea-water,  or  falt-ponds  and  fprings,  whence  are  obtained 
the  marine  fait  and  brine  fait,  or  the  ftronger  brine  produced 
by  artificial  means,  viz.  by  previous  evaporation,  or  folution 
of  foflile  fait,  or  the  impregnation  of  common  fait  drawn 
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from  earths,  fands,  or  ftones.  Of  this  fait  two  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  required ; the  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
and  the  other  as  a condiment  for  provifions.  Its  whitenefs, 
drynefs,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grains,  are  the  properties 
which  chiefly  recommend  the  firft  kind,  and  its  ifrength  and 
purity  the  latter. 

Dr.  Brownrigg  has  propofed  a method  of  improving  the 
preparation  of  both  kinds,  founded  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples; viz.  i.  That  in  the  common  proceffes  for  making 
white  fait,  the  fait  is  deprived  of  a confiderable  part  of  its 
acid  fpirit,  by  the  violent  boiling  ufed  in  its  preparation ; 
whence  it  is  rendered  lefs  fit  for  preferving  fiffi,  flefh,  and 
other  provifions,  than  it  would  be  if  prepared  with  a more 
gentle  heat.  2.  That  moil  kinds  of  white  fait  are  rendered 
impure  by  the  mixture  of  various  heterogeneous  fub  dances, 
which  render  it  lefs  proper  for  preferving  provifions  than  it 
would  be  if  feparated  from  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  a fait  of  this  kind,  free  from  all  im- 
purities, and  in  no  refpe£l  weakened  by  a difiipation  of  its 
acid  fpirit,  let  the  fea- water  (if  that  be  ufed)  be  heightened 
into  a ftrong  brine  by  the  fun,  after  the  method  praftifed  in 
Hampfhire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  or  in  a falt-marfh 
conftru&ed  after  the  French  manner. 

For  this  purpofe,  a faltern  mull  be  ere&ed  adjoining  to 
the  falt-marfh,  and  a large  boiler,  or  fait -pan,  made  of  iron, 
placed  in  it.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  may  be  of  a fquare 
figure,  forty  feet  on  each  fide,  and  its  depth  may  be  eighteen 
inches  ; or  it  may  be  made  of  a cylindrical  form,  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  like  thofe  ufed  in 
Holland.  The  furnace  over  which  the  pan  is  erefted  may 
have  four  mouths,  made  on  the  oppofite  fides  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  fuel.  The  fire  may 
be  made  on  a hearth  ; and  within  the  furnace  muff  be  erefted 
proper  pillars  of  brick,  or  mid-feathers  ; and,  if  neceffary, 
ftrong  polls  and  crofs  bars  of  iron,  to  fupport  the  bottom 
of  the  falt-pan.  There  mull  be  alfo  four  funnels,  for  con- 
veying away  the  fmoke,  at  equal  diftances,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  furnace.  If  the  pan  be  fquare,  the  funnels 
uiay  be  carried  up  at  its  four  corners,  and  the  mouths  may 
be  under  the  middle  of  its  four  fides.  To  the  mouths  mult 
be  fitted  dole  doors,  and  the  funnels  mull  be  furnilhed  with 
regifters,  for  regulating  the  fire.  When  this  apparatus  is 
provided,  let  the  falt-pan  be  filled  with  ftrong  brine,  drawn 
trom  the  ciftern,  and  well  cleared  from  its  muddy  fediment. 
Then  kindle  a fire,  and  mix  a fufficient  quantity  of  whites 
of  eggs  with  the  brine,  in  order  to  clarify  it ; let  the  brine 
boil  gently  at  firft,  and  let  it  be  well  Ikimmed.  When  this 
is  done,  diminiih  the  fire,  and  apply  a moderate  heat,  fuf- 
ficient to 'keep  the  brine  of  a fcalding  heat. 

When  the  fait  begins  to  grain,  rake  out  the  fcratch, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  When  the 
brine  is  thus  fully  depurated,  in  order  to  corred  its  alkaline 
quality,  a proper  quantity  of  four  whey  may  be  added  to 
it ; the  brine  being  kept  of  a fcalding  heat,  while  the  fait 
is  graining  or  forming  into  cryftals  ; and  when  moll  of  it  is 
cryilallized,  and  lies  m the  pari  aimoft  dry  on  its  furface, 
the  fire  muil  be  damped  by  faulting  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
and  regifters  ; and  the  fait  muil  be  drawn  from  the  liquor 
to  the  fides  of  the  pan,  and  put  into  drabs,  or  proper  veffels, 
till  the  bitter  liquor  is  drained  from  it,  and  then  it  will  be  fit 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fecond  procefs  of  refining. 

In  this  way  may  be  prepared  a fea-falt  ftronger,  and  of  a 
much  firmer  and  larger  grain,  than  any  kind  of  common 
white  fait  made  by  the  ordinary  methods ; and  alfo  a fait 
for  the  table,  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  than  that  pre- 
pared by  the  common  methods.  However,  it  is  neceffary 
to  obfevye,  that  the  fait  which  is  required  of  a fair  grain. 


fliould  be  granulated  with  quicker  fires,  and  drawn  out  of 
the  pan  before  it  hath  lain  long  enough  to  form  itfelf  into 
large  cryftals,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken  out  at  five  or  fix 
draughts  during  the  procefs.  The  fecond  or  third  draughts 
will  be  the  bell  fait,  being  moft  free  from  fcratch,  and  the 
falts  of  the  bittern.  After  the  fame  manner,  a good  kind 
of  white  fait  may  be  extradled  from  natural  brine,  and 
likewife  from  a iolution  of  rock-falt  in  weak  brine  or  fea- 
water. 

In  the  fecond  procefs  of  refining,  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  white  fait,  prepared  as  above  directed,  ffiould  be  put 
into  a large  ciftern,  made  of  wood,  or  bricks  and  clay  ; and 
to  this  fliould  be  added  as  much  pure  river-water  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  ftrong  brine,  aimoft  fully  faturated 
with  fait ; when  the  fait  is  diffolved,  and  the  brine  has  re- 
mained unmoved,  a fcum  will  arife  which  mud  be  taken  off, 
and  a fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Let  the  clear  brine 
be  drawn  out  of  the  ciftern  into  a falt-pan,  fuch  as  has  al- 
ready been  defcribed  in  the  firft  procefs,  well  cleanfed  from 
bittern  ; lit  a fire  be  kindled  in  the  furnace,  and  the  heat 
be  fo  gentle,  that  the  watery  part  of  the  brine  may  be 
flowly  evaporated  without  any  of  the  faline  fpirit ; for  this 
purpofe  the  heat  fhould  be  regular,  and  lefs  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  ; but  the  degree  which  fait  can  endure  without 
any  diffipation  of  its  acid  fpirit,  is  bell  known  by  experience, 
and  may  be  adjufted  by  the  regifters,  &c.  When  the  evapo- 
ration is  fo  far  advanced,  that  little  faline  cryftals  begin  to 
appear  on  the  furface  of  the  brine,  then  may  be  added  to  it 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  acid  muriatic  fpirit  (in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of  the  fpirit  to  a 
gallon  of  the  brine),  fo  that  neither  the  acid,  nor  the  alka- 
line principle  of  the  fait,  may  be  predominant.  When  this 
is  done,  the  evaporation  mult  be  continued  until  the  furface 
of  the  fait  in  the  pan  is  aimoft  dry.  The  doors  of  the  fur- 
nace and  regifters  mull  then  be  clofed,  and  the  fire  fmo- 
thered  out,  and  the  fait,  which  will  be  found  in  large  clear 
cryftals,  mull  be  raked  to  the  fides  of  the  pan,  and  having 
drained  there  a little  while,  be  taken  out,  and  put  in  proper 
veffels  to  drain  farther  from  the  fuperfluous  brine,  and  it  will 
be  then  fit  for  fale. 

The  ftrong  brine  which  remains  in  the  pan  after  the  re- 
fined fait  is  drawn  out,  and  the  brine  that  drains  from  it, 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  the  folution  intended  to  be 
made  into  refined  fait,  but  will  ferve  to  mix  with  the  brine, 
to  be  boiled  up  in  the  firft  procefs  into  common  white  fait. 
See  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  article  Brownrigg’s  Art  of  mak- 
ing Common  Salt,  8vo.  1748,  paffim. 

Foreign  fait,  which  has  undefervedly  been  held  in  great 
eftimation  in  this  country,  is  formed  from  fea-water,  in  hot 
countries  where  the  natural  heat  is  fufficient  to  evaporate 
the  water  from  the  fait.  The  fea  is  let  into  pits  or  baiins 
made  on  purpofe,  and  lined  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  finking  into  the  earth.  When  one  quantity  is  evapo- 
rated more  water  is  let  in,  till  the  brine  becomes  faturated. 

The  white  fait  of  Normandy  is  not  made  by  refining  the 
bay-falt,  but  has  this  colour  naturally  when  taken  out  of 
the  pits.  To  make  it  they  gather  a muddy  fand  on  the  flats 
of  the  fhore,  which  the  riling  tide  has  covered  and  impreg- 
nated with  its  waters  for  feven  or  eight  days.  This  fand 
being  removed  into  pits  for  the  purpofe,  difeharges  itfelf 
by  degrees  of  all  its  water,  which  filtrates  through  fome 
ftraw,  with  which  the  opening  of  the  pit  is  filled,  and  trickles 
into  veffels  fet  on  purpofe  to  receive  it.  Of  this  water  it  is 
that  they  make  their  fait. 

Their  furnaces  are  of  earth,  and  their  boilers  of  lead : 
each  furnace  boils  four  leads.  When  the  water  with  which 
they  have  filled  the  leads  begins  to  boil,  they  take  off  the 
7 fcum. 
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fcum,  which  arifes  in  abundance ; and  in  proportion  as  it 
diminilhes,  throw  in  frefh  water,  which  they  continue  to 
ikirn,  as  before.  When  it  thickens,  they  keep  it  continually 
ftirring,  with  a crooked  ftick  or  ladle  ; and  when  the  grain 
is  termed,  they  take  it  off  the  fire  to  purify  it. 

The  purifying  is  performed  by  letting  it  Hand  in  large 
ofier  balkets  ; where  it  drains  itfelf  of  certain  humidities  that 
remained.  When  dry  it  is  laid  in  heaps,  and  thence  is  car- 
ried into  the  magazines. 

The  commerce  of  fait  has  brought  an  immenfe  profit  to 
France,  though  more  to  the  king  than  to  the  makers  and 
fellers ; on  account  of  the  heavy  duty,  which  ufed  to  be 
one-fourth  part  of  the  price  the  fait  was  fold  at.  The  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch,  and  (when  they  are  at  war  with  France)  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  have  taken  off  molt  of  the  fait  of  the 
Comte  Nantois  ; paying  for  it,  communlbus  annis , from  20 
to  35  livres  the  load.  That  of  Guerande  has  been  preferred, 
by  the  Englilh  and  Irifh,  to  all  the  reft,  as  the  bell.  Yet 
that  of  Borneuf,  though  browner,  and  heavier,  is  moll  ufed 
in  France,  as  alfo  throughout  the  Baltic  ; particularly  in 
Poland,  where,  befides  the  ordinary  ufes,  it  ierves  in  tilling 
the  ground  ; being  found  to  warm  it,  and  prevent  little  ver- 
min from  gnawing  the  grain. 

The  Engliih  and  Dutch  have  often  ftriven  hard,  in  times 
of  war,  to  do  without  the  French  fait ; and  to  that  end 
have  endeavoured  to  take  fait  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe ; but  there  is  a difagreeable  fharpnefs  and  ferofity  na- 
tural to  this  fait,  which  renders  it  very  unfit  for  the  falting 
of  flefh,  fifh,  & c.  To  remove  this,  they  boil  it  with  fea- 
water,  and  a little  French  fait,  which  they  procure  by  means 
of  neutral  nations,  which  not  only  foftens  it,  but  increafes 
its  quantity  by  one-third.  But  it  fhould  feem  their  refining 
does  not  fucceed  to  their  wilh,  by  the  eagernefs  with  which 
they  return  to  the  fait  of  Bretagne,  &c.  as  foon  as  any  treaty 
has  opened  the  commerce.  See  Salt -Marjhes. 

In  the  fouth  of  France  thefe  works  are  carried  to  a great 
extent.  The  land  generally  deltined  for  this  purpofe  is  flat, 
having  a clayey  foil,  and  not  liable  to  inundations.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  or  bank,  having  inlets  next  to  the  fea, 


The  three  firft  fpecimens  are  of  the  foreign  or  bay-falt. 
In  the  column  marked  total  quantity  of  impurities,  it  will 
be  feen  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  fo  pure  as  the  four 
laft,  which  are  the  Chefhire  falts.  A large  portion  of  their 
impurities,  it  will  be  feen  by  the  fecond  column,  is  infoluble 


capable  of  being  opened  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  The  land 
thus  allotted  is  divided  into  fields  or  compartments,  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres.  When  the  evaporation  is  fo  far 
advanced  that  the  fait  begins  to  be  depofited,  it  is  pumped 
up  on  a platform  elevated  above  the  fields,  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  free  accefs  of  air,  by  which  the  remaining  water 
is  evaporated.  As  the  water  evaporates  more  brine  is 
pumped  up,  till  the  fait  is  formed  into  a crult  of  about 
three  inches  in  thicknefs.  This  platform  is  divided  into 
many  compartments,  connected  with  each  other  by  a com- 
mon gutter.  When  the  fait  has  become  hard  it  is  broken 
into  pieces,  and  laid  up  in  heaps,  (heltered  from  the  rain.  It 
will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  fait  extracted  from  fea-water,  that  this  incrufted  mafs 
muft  contain  a certain  portion  of  thofe  earthy  falts  which 
conftitute  the  bittern.  This  bitter  fluid  drains  from  the  in- 
crufted heaps  for  a long  time,  and  the  fait  made  in  this  way 
is  not  deemed  perfectly  good  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
three  years.  In  feme  places  thefe  drainings  are  collefted 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fulphate  of  magnefia,  and 
other  preparations  containing  magnefia.  When  fait  is  not 
freed  from  thefe  deliquefeent  falts,  it  is  apt  to  become  moift 
in  the  air,  and  has  a difagreeable  bitter  tafte. 

This  fait  is  called  bay-falt , and  a prejudice  has  prevailed 
in  its  favour  in  moft  countries,  as  poffefiing  more  valuable 
properties  in  preferving  animal  food.  The  valuable  eflay 
by  Dr.  Henry,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  deferves 
the  greateft  praife,  inafmuch  as  it  clearly  proves  that  the 
foreign  fait,  fo  far  from  being  fuperior  to  the  Chefhire  fait, 
is  very  inferior  to  it  in  thofe  points  on  which  its  preferving 
quality  depends.  This  prejudice  has  made  us  dependent 
upon  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  an  article  which  we 
might  with  as  good  reafon  export. 

The  following  table  is  the  refult  of  Dr.  Henry’s  analy- 
fis,  which  was  condufted  with  great  fkill,  and  with  his  ufual 
accuracy.  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  feveral  chemifts,  that  fait,  and  the  bittern  in  which  it  is 
formed,  contain  fulphate  of  foda.  From  Dr.  Henry’s  ex- 
periments this  appears  to  be  a miftake. 


matter,  which  is  principally  clay,  derived  from  the  platform 
on  which  it  was  evaporated,  whieh  is  formed  of  wood,  and 
plaiftered  with  clay  to  make  it  water-tight.  TheTulphate  of 
lime  is  doubtlefs  an  ingredient  of  the  fea-water.  Perhaps 
the  circumftance  of  the  heaps  of  fait  being  left  fo  long  to 
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drain  out  their  deiiquefcent  falts,  may  account  for  their  con- 
taining fo  fmall  a quantity  of  the  muriates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nefia,  and  fulphate  of  magnefia. 

Dr.  Henry  gives  another  reafon  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
latter  fubftances  in  bay-falt.  The  evaporation  being  very 
flow,  the  cryftals  are  much  larger  than  thofe  produced  by- 
artificial  heat  alone,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  Britilh  fpeci- 
mens  obtained  from  fea-water : and  fince  the  deiiquefcent 
falts  can  exift  only  upon  the  furface  of  the  cryftals,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  quantity  contained  in  any  fait,  will  be  as 
the  furface  expofed,  which  will  be  as  the  number  of  cryftals 
in  a given  mafs,  and  inverfely  as  their  fize. 

This  very  clearly  Ihews  why  the  bay-falt  is  lefs  conta- 
minated with  the  deiiquefcent  falts.  The  reafon  why  bay- 
falt  contains  more  fulphate  of  lime  than  the  Britilh,  will  be 
explained  from  the  pains  taken  to  remove  the  matter  which 
is  feparated  while  evaporating.  The  fulphate  of  lime,  being 
fparingly  foluble,  is  feparated  in  clearing  the  pan  ; and  forms 
alfo  a part  of  the  incruftation  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
called  /cratch  in  the  falt-works  in  the  North,  and  pan-fcale  in 
Chelhire.  The  Scotch  common  fait,  for  reafons  above 
given,  contains  a large  proportion  of  the  deiiquefcent  falts, 
and  of  fulphate  of  magnefia.  The  evaporation  is  carried  on 
rapidly  ; in  confequence  of  which  the  cryftals  are  fmall, 
which  gives  a greater  furface  for  the  moift  fait  to  adhere  to. 

The  Sunday  fait  is  fo  called,  from  the  fire  being  let  out 
from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning.  The  evapo- 
ration, by  this  means,  is  flower,  and  the  cryftals  larger,  and 
in  confequence  prefents  a lefs  furface  for  the  retention  of 
the  liquid  impurities. 

The  Lymington  common  fait  contains  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  of  impurities  with  the  Scotch  common.  But  the 
quantity  of  fulphate  of  magnefia  much  exceeds  the  muriates. 
The  quantity  of  impurities  in  the  two  varieties  depends 
upon  the  fimilarity  of  their  cryftals,  with  refpett  to  furface, 
the  quality  of  each  depending  upon  the  fea-water  from 
which  it  is  obtained. 

The  cat-falt,  of  the  formation  of  which  we  have  before 
fpoken,  is  formed  by  a very  flow  cryftallization  ; hence  its 
cryftals  are  large  and  fmooth  on  the  furface  ; and  hence, 
as  will  be  feen  in  the  table,  it  is  the  moft  pure  of  all  the 
varieties. 

In  the  four  laft,  which  are  the  Chefhire  falts,  it  will  be 
feen  that  the  impurities  differ  much  from  thofe  obtained 
from  fea-water. 

The  crufhed  rock-falt,  exclufive  of  its  infoluble  matter, 
would  be  nearly  pure.  This  impurity  is,  doubtlefs,  fimilar 
to  that  feparated  in  cleaning  the  pan,  viz,  carbonate  of 
lime  and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  remainder  is  fulphate  of  lime, 
a fubftance  generally  exifting  plentifully  in  the  fame  ftratum 
which  contains  the  rock-falt.  The  other  fpecimens  have  little 
infoluble  matter,  the  impurity  confifting  chiefly  of  fulphate 
of  lime,  which  becomes  precipitated  with  the  cryftals  of  the 
fait  as  the  evaporation  goes  on.  Dr.  Henry,  with  his  ufual 
fagacity,  conje&ured  that  the  fulphate  of  lime  would  be  the 
moft  abundant  in  the  fait  which  firft  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  leaft  in  the  laft  portions.  This  he  found  to  be  the 
faft. 

Sulphate 
of  Lime. 


The  common  fait,  drawn  out  two  hours  C ~a  Q ~l 
after  the  heat  was  applied  - -J  .£  g £ ( 16 

Salt  drawn  four  hours  after  - ” ) S st  1 11 

Salt  drawn  fix  hours  after  - -Lo'"  J 35 


He  alfo  properly  obferves,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  im- 
purities derived  from  the  foluble  falts  will  be  the  leaft  in  the 
firft  fait  which  falls  down,  and  the  greateft  in  the  laft. 


Inafmuch  as  the  fmallnefs  of  the  cryftals  is  favourable 
to  the  concealment  of  the  foluble  impurities,  it  is  alfo  the 
caufe  of  this  fait  not  being  fo  well  fitted  for  falling  provifions 
which  require  merely  to  be  ftratified  with  the  fait.  The 
fluids  which  proceed  from  the  animal  matter  tend  to  diffolve 
the  fait,  and  the  folution  will  go  on  more  flowly  as  the 
cryftals  are  larger  ; becaufe  the  furface  is  lefs.  By  this 
means  the  fait  is  more  completely  infinuated,  and  in  con- 
fequence more  effedtive.  From  this  reafoning  Dr.  Henry 
concludes,  that  fait  in  large  grains  or  cryftals  is  beft  fitted 
for  the  ftratifying  mode  of  faking,  and  fmall  fait  better 
adapted  for  making  brine  or  pickle,  in  which  the  fubftance 
is  immerged. 

This  view  of  the  fubjeft  may  fuggeft  fome  reafon  why  a 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  bay-falt.  For, 
although  it  is  not  fo  pure  as  the  Chelhire  common  fait ; 
yet,  from  the  flow  way  in  which  it  is  evaporated,  the  cryftals 
are  larger,  and  in  confequence  poffefs  the  advantage  above 
ftated.  The  large -grained  filhery-falt,  however,  is  certainly 
fuperior  to  the  bay-falt  for  the  ftratifying  method  of  falting. 
Indeed,  its  name  feems  to  have  arifen  out  of  its  own  cele- 
brity ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  praftice  for  this  fait  to  be 
fold  as  bay-falt.  In  all  falt-works  thefe  hints  may  be 
turned  to  fome  account,  particularly  in  the  manufacture 
of  fifhery-falt.  By  a more  protracted  evaporation,  the 
cryftals  will  be  larger,  which  has  two  advantages  in  that 
made  from  fea-water  : — the  fait  will  contain  iefs  of  the 
foluble  impurities,  which  are  the  muriates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nefia, and  fulphate  of  magnefia ; and  it  will  be  as  well 
fitted  for  all  purpofes  as  the  foreign  fait,  the  importation 
of  which  is  a national  evil,  and  a difgrace  to  thofe  who 
prefer  it  to  our  own  large-grained  fait. 

Salt  upon  Salt,  a kind  of  common  fait  prepared  by  the 
Dutch,  of  great  ufe  in  preferving  herrings  and  other  filh, 
and  to  which  they  principally  owe  their  advantages  in 
the  herring-trade.  The  Dutch  prepare  two  kinds  of  re- 
fined fait,  one  of  a fmall  grain,  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table,  and  called  butter  fait.  They  export  large  quantities 
of  this  to  the  countries  upon  the  Rhine,  and  into  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  other  kind  is  a very  ftrong  and 
pure  fait,  and  is  of  the  largeft  grain  of  any  boiled  fait  now 
made  : this  laft  they  call  the  St.  Ubes’s  or  Lifbon  fait, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  pure  bay-falt  made  in  thofe 
places. 

The  fait  which  they  refine  is  altogether  marine  bay- 
falt,  and  they  chiefly  have  it  from  France  and  Spain  ; but 
they  find,  by  experience,  that  any  one  kind  of  bay-falt 
does  not  anfwer  their  purpofes  fo  well  as  two  or  more 
kinds  ; they  therefore  frequently  mix  three  parts  of  Cadiz 
fait  with  one  part  of  that  of  Soufton,  which  is  of  great 
ftrength,  but  very  dirty,  and  of  a green  colour,  and  does 
not  coft  above  half  the  price  of  the  Spanifti  fait : for  dif- 
folving  the  bay-falt  they  ufe  fea-water,  which  they  bring 
in  lighters  to  Dort  and  Rotterdam  from  below  the  Brill 
or  Helvoet ; out  of  thefe  lighters  it  is  craned  into  cellars, 
and  is  thus  impregnated  with  bay-falt  to  a certain  degree 
of  ftrength,  which  they  determine  by  hydrometers  made 
for  that  purpofe.  After  the  heavy  drofs  of  the  fait  is  fub- 
fided  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  the  clear  brine  is  pumped 
up  into  the  falt-pan  through  a mat,  which  retains  the  light 
fcum,  ftraws,  or  other  impurities,  which  floated  on  the  fur- 
face of  it.  Thefe  falt-pans  are  of  iron,  of  a round  figure, 
and  commonly  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Thefe  pans  are  placed  over  a hearth-furnace,  and 
the  only  fuel  they  ufe  in  boiling  the  fait  is  dry  turf.  The 
fire  is  kept  up  fo  high,  that  the  liquor  boils  brilkly  all  the 
time,  and  if  any  fcum  arifes,  they  carefully  take  it  off,  but 
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they  ufe  no  clarifying  mixtures.  A little  before  the  fait 
begins  to  granulate,  they  add  to  the  pan  a lump  of  butter, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a walnut-,  and  half  a pint  of  four  whey, 
which  has  Hood  at  leaft  half  a year.  This  acid  whey,  called 
azy,  unites  itfelf  with  the  uncombined  fixed  alkali  contained 
in  the  fait,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  common 
fait  as  it  cryftallizes.  Any  other  mild  acid  might  probably 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  When  thefe  things  are  perfectly 
mixed  in  by  a good  ftirring,  they  lhut  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  houfe,  that  no  air  may  blow  in  cold,  and  the 
houfe  is  kept  thus  hot  all  the  time  that  the  fait  is  forming. 
This  method  is  not  new  or  peculiar  to  the  Dutch  works, 
for  Agricola  defcribes  an  apparatus  of  boards  to  keep  the 
cold  air  out  of  the  falt-pan  all  the  time  that  the  fall  is  form- 
ing ; and  thp  Germans  ufe  it,  in  many  places,  at  this  time. 

It  is  out  of  this  fame  brine,  and  by  the  fame  procefs,  that 
they  make  the  table-falt  and  the  ftrong  fait ; only  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs  they  make  this  difference  ; if  the 
pan  is  to  be  wrought  into  table-falt,  the  brine  is  kept  gently 
fimmering  during  the  whole  operation,  and  all  is  finilhed  in 
twenty-four  hours ; but  if  it  be  to  be  made  into  a ftrong 
fait,  they  flacken  the  fire  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  operation 
takes  up  three  days.  In  both  cafes  they  let  the  fait  remain 
in  the  pan  till  the  whole  is  finifhed  ; they  then  rake  it  out 
with  wooden  rakes,  and  after  it  has  drained  a-while  in 
wooden  drabs,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The  mother-brine,  of  which 
there  always  remains  a large  quantity  in  the  pan  after  the 
ftrong  fak  is  made,  as  alfo  the  drainings  of  the  drabs  where 
the  fait  is  put,  is  referved  t'o  be  boiled  up  into  table-falt ; 
but  the  mother-brine  of  table-falt  becomes  more  fliarp  and 
bitter  after  every  procefs,  and  is  finally  thrown  away. 

The  principal  ufes  to  which  fait  is  applied,  are  as  a feafon- 
ing  in  our  food,  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheefe,  the 
curing  of  hams,  bacon,  and  fifh,  and  the  prefervation  of 
animal  and  other  fubftances.  For  the  firlt  of  thefe  purpofes 
it  feems  almoft  an  indifpenfable  neceffary,  fo  infipid  would  be 
molt  kinds  of  food  without  it.  It  is  remarked,  with  fome 
truth,  that  its  flavour  is  agreeable  to  molt  other  animals  as 
well  as  man.  There  are  places  in  America  where  the 
fea  occafionally  overflows,  which,  on  the  water  evapo- 
rating, leaves  the  fait.  Thefe  places  are  called  licks,  and 
are  the  refort  of  vaft  crowds  of  different  quadrupeds, 
whofe  objeft  is  to  lick  the  ground  for  the  fake  of  the  fait. 
It  is  faid  that  hay,  fprinkled  with  fait,  is  eaten  by  cattle 
with  greater  avidity.  Salt  has  been  faid  to  be  injurious  to 
health  when  taken  in  more  than  common  quantity.  It 
would,  however,  be  difficult  to  mark  out  any  inconvenience 
in  thofe  who  take  more  than  is  generally  taken.  Each 
perfon  acquires  the  habit  of  a certain  dofe  in  his  food, 
above  or  below  which  he  would  feel  great  inconvenience  in 
taking  it.  Some  countries  far  removed  from  the  fea,  and 
having  no  fupply  from  the  mineral  fait,  are  obliged  to  ex- 
tract it  from  the  afhes  of  certain  vegetables.  In  fome  places 
it  is  fo  valued  from  its  fcarcity,  as  to  become  a fubftitute  for 
coin.  In  fome  of  the  northern  countries,  where  fuel  is 
fcarce,  the  fea-water  is  let  into  ditches  lined  with  clay,  and 
the  water,  on  freezing,  concentrates  the  fait  in  the  remain- 
ing fluid,  which,  being  faturated,  requires  lefs  evaporation. 
The  ufe  of  fait  in  preferving  food  is  found  to  have  fome 
difadvantages.  Although  it  preferves  the  food,  it  ulti- 
mately changes  its  nature,  and  deftroys  its  nutritious  qua- 
lities. We  have  ftriking  inftances  of  thefe  effedts  in  the 
fea-fcurvy,  which  is  not  produced  by  the  fait  in  the  meat, 
but  from  its  being  deprived  of  its  nutritive  qualities  and 
rendered  indigeftible.  Pickles  or  vats  made  with  fugar, 
nitre,  and  a little  fait,  are  faid  to  preferve  meat  better, 
without  injuring  its  quality. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy  fuppofes  that  the  power  of  fait  in 
preferving  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  is  owing  to  it* 
attra&ion  for  water,  by  which  the  decompofing  adtion  of 
that  fluid  is  prevented,  as  well  as  to  its  powerof  excluding  air. 
And  Dr.  Holland,  who  feems  to  have  attended  much  to  the 
fubjedt,  thinks,  that  although  the  different  forts  of  this  fub- 
ftance  differ  little  in  their  nature  or  purity  in  confequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, that  their  difference  in  form,  as  well  as  compadfnefs, 
may  fit  them  for  very  various  applications  in  thefe  intentions, 
efpecially  in  the  prefervation  of  animal  flefh  and  provifions. 
But  in  every  cafe,  the  more  pure  the  fait  is,  and  the  more 
free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  alkaline  or  earthy  faline 
matter,  the  more  effedtual  it  will  be  for  the  purpofe  it  is 
deiigned.  Thus  it  is  fuppofed  by  the  writer  juft  mentioned, 
that  for  table  ufe,  the  falling  of  butter,  and  various  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  a preference  fhould  be  given  to  the  finer 
kind  of  fait,  or  that  which  is  prepared  by  a boiling  heat ; 
as  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grain  fits  it  in  a better  manner  for 
all  fuch  applications.  It  is  alfo  better  for  the  making  and 
preferving  of  cheefe  ; and  in  that  procefs,  as  well  as  in  the 
making  and  preferving  of  butter,  it  is  particularly  proper, 
in  confequence  of  its  blending,  incorporating,  and  uniting 
itfelf  in  fo  equal  and  intimate  a manner  with  the  different 
fubftances.  It  may  likevvile  be  the  moft  proper  for  pre- 
ferving different  kinds  of  vegetable  fubftances  on  the  fame 
account. 

For  the  like  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grain  or  par- 
ticles, as  well  as  from  its  confequent  readinefs  of  folution, 
the  fame  fort  of  fait  may,  it  is  faid,  be  well,  or  perhaps 
the  bell  adapted  of  any  for  making  the  pickle  for  Jinking 
the  meat,  which,  with  the  rubbing  it  well  on  and  into  the 
fubftance,  for  which  fuch  a ftate  of  its  parts  admirably  fits 
it,  is  the  primary  proceeding  in  the  preferving  of  animal 
flefh,  and  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs  in  the  curing  of  fifh 
in  the  fifheries,  or  in  other  ways  and  intentions. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  packing  fifh 
and  provifions  of  the  meat  kind,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  pro- 
per, or  fo  well  fitted  and  efficacious,  as  the  common  or 
large-grained  fifhery-falt ; for,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
found,  when  applied  to  this  purpofe,  not  to  preferve  them 
in  an  equally  effeftual  manner  from  taking  on  or  running 
into  the  ftate  of  putrefaction.  This,  however,  is  ftated  to 
arife,  not  from  any  want  of  purity  in  the  fait,  or  from  any 
admixture  of  earthy  falts  or  other  matters  with  it ; but 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grain  or  particles,  and  its  want 
of  hardnefs  and  compaftnefs,  originating  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  containing  a larger  proportion  of  the  water  of 
cryftallization  than  the  larger  grained  fait.  Therefore,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  fo  ready  of  folution,  the  whole  of 
it  is  formed  into  brine ; which,  it  is  thought,  by  being 
forced  out  from  betwixt  the  layers  of  flelh  or  fifh,  by  the 
preffure  of  thefe  on  each  other,  the  different  portions  of 
animal  matter  are  allowed  to  come  into  clofe  contaft,  with- 
out having  any  fait  interpofed.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  fait  of  a larger  grain  is  employed,  a confiderable 
part  of  it  continues  long  undiffolved ; feparating  the  dif- 
ferent layers  or  portions  of  meat ; admitting  in  fome  de- 
gree the  brine  to  flow  and  infinuate  itfelf  betwixt  them  ; 
and  furnilhing  a conftant  new  fupply  of  faturated  brine, 
from  the  gradual  folution  of  the  fait  in  the  fluids  exuding 
from  the  animal  matter,  to  every  part  of  the  packed  pro- 
vifions  or  other  matters. 

And  it  is  further  fuggefted,  that  the  aCtion  or  operation 
of  bay-falt  in  the  fame  intention,  is  exaCfly  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  large-grained  fait ; and  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  feem  to  have  any  fuperiority  or  advantage 
H h over 
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over  the  fine  fait  prepared  by  a boiling  heat,  except  in  fo 
far  as  the  fize  and  compaftnefs  of  its  cryftals  are  con- 
cerned ; and  in  containing  a fomewhat  fmaller  proportion  of 
the  water  of  cryftallization.  And  that,  as  the  large-grained 
filhery-falt,  which  is  prepared  by  a low  degree  of  heat 
from  natural  brine,  is,  it  is  thought,  more  than  equal  to  the 
bay-falt  in  thefe  important  points ; there  can  be  no  doubt, 
whatever  prejudices  to  the  contrary  may  have  exifted,  or 
have  been  formed  on  the  matter,  that  it  at  lead:  equals  the 
latter  in  its  power  of  preferving  animal  flelh,  or  provifions, 
and  perhaps  other  fubftances. 

As  experience,  however,  has  much  more  weight  than 
any  theory  or  opinion  on  fuch  a fubjedt  as  the  prefent,  the 
writer  has  had  recourfe  to  it  in  fupport  of  his  reafoning  on 
the  matter.  This  fort  of  experience  is  had,  it  is  faid,  on 
an  extenfive  fcale,  at  the  victualling-office  near  Deptford, 
at  which,  it  is  ftated,  the  large -grained  fait  manufadtured 
in  this  country  from  natural  falt-brine  fprings,  has  for 
feveral  years  been  the  only  fait  ufed  for  packing  provifions, 
after  they  have  been  firft  falted  or  cured  with  common  fait, 
or  that  which  is  prepared  by  a heat  of  one  hundred  and 
•eighty  degrees.  And  it  is  afferted,  that  though  thefe  pro- 
vifions have  been  afterwards  carried  to  the  hotteft  climates, 
the  ftrength  and  purity  of  the  fait  employed  in  preferving 
them  have  never  been  called  in  queftion.  They  have  kept 
perfedtly  well,  and  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  fait 
ufed  there,  was  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  the  St.  Ubes’  fait ; 
or  to  any  other  fait  prepared  from  fea-water,  by  the  natural 
heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  remarked,  that  what  is  fold  in  the 
metropolis  as  bay-falt,  is  almoft  wholly  the  large-grained 
fait  of  home  manufacture  from  natural  brine-fprings  or 
others  of  the  fame  quality. 

However,  ftrongly  rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  bay-falt 
in  the  prefervation  of  meat  and  fifh  ftill  exift  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  in  fome  parts  of  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  except  by  fome  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  foreign  or  imported  fait,  and  that  which  is  made  in 
this  country,  by  which  the  latter  may  be  fold  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  the  former.  And  fuch  a regulation  would 
feem  defirable,  as  large  fums  are  now  annually  paid  for  bay- 
falt,  which  might  be  faved  to  the  country  without  any  dif- 
advantage. 

The  itate  and  form  of  fait,  as  the  confequence  of  the 
method  of  preparing  it,  are  therefore  conhantly  to  be  con- 
lidered  in  the  rural  and  other  pradlices  of  curing'meat  and 
other  fubhances.  See  Salt  -Brine  Springs. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  firh  of  the  above  writers, 
that  where  animal  or  vegetable  food  is  to  be  preferved  on  a 
large  fcale,  he  is  difpofed  to  believe  that  it  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  effedled  by  forcibly  throwing  a quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrogen,  or  azote,  into  the  veffel,  by  means 
of  a compreffing  pump,  fimilar  to  that  contrived  for  making 
artificial  Seltzer  water.  In  this  way  any  change  in  the 
fubhances  would,  it  is  thought,  be  more  effectually  pre- 
vented. And  no  elahic  fluid  would,  in  fuch  cafes,  have 
room  to  form  by  the  decompofition  of  fuch  matters ; be- 
fides,  the  tightnefs  and  hrength  of  the  velfel  would  be 
proved  by  the  procefs.  That  as  no  putrefaction  or  fermen- 
tation can  go  on  without  the  production  of  elahic  fluid ; 
preffure  would  probably  aCt  with  as  much  effeCt  as  cold  in 
preferving  thefe  forts  of  provifions. 

With  regard  to  alimentary  fait  in  general,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  it  appears  to  us  under  various  forms,  it 
is  immediately  diftinguilhed  by  applying  it  to  the  tongue, 
and  its  always  afluming  the  fame  figures  after  a regular 
cryhallization.  Its  cryhals  are  cubes,  feveral  of  which 
unite  together  into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated  pyramids. 
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Common  fait  diflolves  in  water,  and  cold  water  diflolves 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  as  hot  boiling  water,  nor  does  it 
concrete  again  in  the  cold,  like  the  other  neutral  falts,  as 
long  as  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented ; but 
writers  are  not  agreed  about  the  proportion  of  fait  diffolved 
in  water.  Some  fay,  that  it  diflolves  in  lefs  than  thrice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water ; others  fay,  that  it  requires 
37-th  times  its  own  quantity  of  water  ; and  others  again  fay, 
that  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  fait  are  required  for  a 
perfedt  folution.  Thefe  differences  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for  by  the  different  falts  that  may  have  been  ufed.  Boer- 
haave  is  of  opinion,  that  16  ounces  of  water  will  not  dif- 
folve  quite  five  ounces  of  rock-falt ; Spielmann,  with  whom 
Neumann  agrees,  thinks  that  they  will  diilolve  6 rd  ounces; 
Eller  fays,  that  feven  ounces  of  foffile  fait  may  be  diffolved 
in  16  ounces  of  water  ; and  Hoffmann  allures  us,  that  16 
ounces  of  water  will  not  diflolve  above  fix  ounces  of  com- 
mon fait.  Dr.  Watfon’s  experiments  confirm  that  .of  Hoff- 
mann ; for  he  obferves,  that  he  never  could  diflolve  quite 
fix  ounces  of  rock-falt  in  16  ounces  of  water.  The  fea- 
water  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  very  differently 
fated  with  fait ; that  of  fome  parts  containing  twice  as 
much  as  others.  The  fea-water  which  furrounds  the  coafts 
of  Great  Britain,  is  faid  to  hold  feldom  more  than  one- 
thirtieth,  or  lefs  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  common  fait. 
When  water  is  impregnated  with  any  fait,  as  much  as  it 
can  bear,  it  will  itill  diflolve  a quantity  of  another  fait, 
whofe  particles  are  of  different  figures,  proper  to  infinuate 
into  the  remaining  vacuities  of  the  water  : thus,  after  com- 
mon fait  will  no  longer  diflolve  in  it,  alum  will ; and  after 
alum,  faltpetre ; then  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 

Although  common  fait  is  very  cryftallizable,  and  exadtly 
neutral,  it  very  readily  becomes  moifl  when  expofed  to 
humid  air,  and  muff,  therefore,  be  kept  in  dry  places. 
This  fait  contradts  an  union  with  common  fait  with  a cal- 
careous bails,  and,  confequently,  all  the  fait  obtained  either 
from  fea-water,  or  fait  fountains,  contains  a certain  quan- 
tity of  this  fait  with  earthy  bafes,  the  white  earth  of  which 
will  precipitate  by  adding  fixed  alkali  to  a folution  of 
common  fait  in  pure  water.  In  order  to  obtain  a very 
pure  common  fait,  it  is  neceffary  to  diflolve  it  in  water, 
filtrate  it,  and  add  a folution  of  cryftals  of  foda,  or  marine 
alkali,  till  no  more  white  cloud  is  formed  by  the  addition  ; 
then  filtrate  the  liquor  again,  and  evaporate  it. 

The  cryftals  of  common  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire,  crackle 
and  burft,  and  thus  form  the  fal  decrepitatum,  foon  after 
melt,  and  when  cool,  fix  in  form  of  a white  and  almoft 
opaque  mafs.  This  fait  is  abfolutely  unalterable  by  fire,  even 
when  it  has  been  heated  ftrongly  together  with  inflammable 
matters  ; a property  which  refults  from  the  flight  difpofition 
which  its  acid  has  to  combine  with  pldogifton,  as  the  ex- 
periments of  Meffrs.  Duhamel  and  Margraaf  have  demon- 
ftrated.  However,  though  it  be  fixed  in  the  fire  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  yet  when  it  is  expofed  to  a violent  fire  with 
free  accefs  of  air,  it  exhales  in  vapours,  and  attaches  itfelf 
in  white  flowers  to  bodies  lefs  hot  than  itfelf.  Chemifts 
know  no  other  acid  but  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  and 
fedative  fait,  which  can  decompofe  common  fait  by  difen- 
gaging  its  acid. 

Common  fait  is  of  all  faline  fubftances  the  moil  neceffary 
and  ufeful.  Its  acid  and  alkali  are  employed  in  many  che- 
mical operations  in  the  arts  ; it  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  fufion  of  glafs  (fee  Glass),  which  it  whitens  and 
purifies  ; it  facilitates  the  fufion  and  precipitation  of  the 
metallic  parts  of  minerals  in  afl'ays,  and  perfedtly  covers 
them  ; and  its  peculiar  ufe  in  preferving  meats,  &c.  feafoned 
with  it,  or  fteeped  in  folutions  of  it,  and  in  improving  the 
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lafte  of  aliments,  is  univerfally  known,  and  has  been  already- 
mentioned.  In  the  application  of  fait  to  this  important 
purpofe,  it  retards  and  prevents  the  putrefaftion  of  almolt 
all  our  aliments,  without  producing  any  fuch  change 
upon  them,  even  when  preferved  a long  time,  as  to  render 
them  altogether  unfit  for  nourifhment.  And  though  falted 
animal  foods  are  generally  accounted  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  fcurvy  at  fea,  this  is  owing  not  to  the  fait  itfelf 
being  prejudicial,  but  to  its  being  incapable  of  preferving 
the  animal  fubjefts,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a perfeftly  un- 
corrupted Hate.  Pure  fea-falt,  and  fea-water,  are  rather 
falubrious  than  hurtful,  both  in  the  true  fcurvy,  (which  fee,) 
and  in  impurities  of  the  blood  and  humours  in  general. 

Hoffmann  obferves,  that  an  ounce  of  the  fait,  diffolved 
in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  occafions  commonly  fix 
itools  or  more,  without  uneafinefs ; that  this  fait  checks 
the  operation  of  emetics,  and  carries  them  off  by  ftool ; 
that  in  glyflers  it  is  more  effeftual,  though  ufed  only  in  the 
quantity  of  a drachm,  than  any  of  the  purgatives  ; and  that 
where  other  glyflers  fail  of  opening  the  belly,  a folution  of 
common  fait  produces  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  antifeptic  property  of  common  fait, 
it  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  fir  John  Pringle,  Dr. 
Macbride,  and  M.  Gardane,  in  his  Efl’ay  towards  a Hiflory 
of  Putrefaction,  that,  though  when  mixed  with  animal  fub- 
ilances  in  a large  proportion,  it  preferves  them  from  putre- 
faction, yet  when  a fmall  quantity  of  it  is  employed,  it 
confiderably  accelerates  putrefaction.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  fmall  quantities  of  common  fait,  fuch  as  are  taken 
with  food,  facilitate  digeflion,  which  is  a kind  of  in- 
cipient putrefaClion,  and  ferve  at  the  fame  time  as  a 
mild  ftimulus  to  the  flomach  itfelf : and,  therefore,  com- 
mon fait  is  not  only  agreeable  and  ufeful,  but  alfo  falu- 
tary,  at  leaft  to  all  conflitutions  in  which  the  digeflion 
is  too  remote  from  putrefaClion,  as  in  thofe  which  are 
properly  called  crudities ; though  different  temperaments 
may  differ  much  in  this  refpeCt.  Common  fait  is  ob- 
ferved  to  differ  from  other  faline  fubflances,  in  occafioning 
drought,  and  tending,  not  to  cool,  but  rather  to  heat  the 
body.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Macquer’s  Did.  Chem. 
Eng.  ed.  art.  Common  Salt. 

Salt,  Common , Laws  relating  to.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  89. 
the  management  of  the  fait  duties  is  transferred  to  the  cor.i- 
miflioners  of  excife ; and  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  14.  and  47  Geo.  III.  fed.  2.  c.  30.  feveral  duties  are  im- 
pofed  upon  it ; and  by  the  lail  ad  the  additional  duties 
charged  by  that  and  the  preceding  are  charged  upon  Glauber 
and  Epfom  falts.  And  65  pounds  weight  avoirdupois  of 
rock-falt  fhall  be  deemed  a bufhel,  and  56  pounds  of  every 
other  kind  of  fait.  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  f.  4.  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  14.  f.  4.)  The  ad  47  Geo.  III.  fed.  2.  c.  30.  recites  the 
provifions  previoufly  made  for  impofing  duties  on  fait  as  fol- 
lows : By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  a duty  of  io.r.  is  impofed  for 
every  bufhel  of  fait  and  rock-falt  made  at  any  falt-work  or 
taken  out  of  any  mine  in  England,  and  a duty  of  4^.  for 
every  bufhel  of  the  fame  in  Scotland  ; and  by  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  14.  an  additional  duty  of  $s.  for  every  bufhel  (as  above)  in 
England  for  home  confumption,  and  2s.  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Scotland.  By  the  former  ad  an  allowance  is  direded  to  be 
made  of  ioj.  for  every  bufhel  of  fait  of  Englifh  manufafture, 
ufed  by  any  bleacher  of  linen  or  cotton  in  England,  in  the 
making  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  for  this  purpofe,  and 
fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  deduding 
at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  in 
the  weight  of  the  fait  by  the  moiflure  of  the  air,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  4^.  for  every  bufhel  of  fait  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  in  Scotland,  with  a fimilar  dedudion  : and  by  the 


47  Geo.  III.  fell.  2.  c.  30.  a farther  allowance  on  fait  ufed 
by  bleachers  in  making  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  out  of  the 
duties  impofed  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  of  $s.  for  every  bufhel 
of  fait  of  Englifh  manufadure,  confumed  in  England,  and 
with  the  dedudion  above  itated,  and  2 s.  on  every  bufhel 
confumed  in  Scotland  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  fubjed  to  the 
fame  dedudion. 

The  ad  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  impofes  a duty  of  13^.  4 d. 
for  every  bufhel  of  fait  imported  into  Great  Britain,  not 
being  Irifh  fait  imported  diredly  from  Ireland ; for  every 
ton  of  rock-falt,  which  fhall  be  exported  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  other  than  Ireland,  id. ; for  every  bufhel  of  fait  or 
rock-falt  brought  from  Scotland  into  England,  with  a certi- 
ficate that  the  duty  of  ^s.  has  been  paid,  6s. ; and  for  every 
bufhel  of  fait  employed  in  curing  and  faking  fifh,  exported 
from  Scotland  to  England,  6s.  ; and  for  every  cwt.  of  falted 
beef  or  pork,  or  bacon,  brought  by  land  from  Scotland  to 
England,  2 s.  6d.  The  laid  , aft  allows  drawbacks  of  io.r. 
for  every  bufhel  of  fait  made  in  England*  rock-falt  excepted, 
for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  and  duly  exported ; 
of  4^.  for  every  bufhel  of  fait  made  in  Scotland,  limilarly 
circumllanced  ; and  of  ioj.  for  every  bufhel  of  Glauber  or 
Epfom  falts.  By  45-  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  an  additional  duty 
of  6s.  8 d.  is  impofed  on  every  bufhel  of  fait  imported  into 
Great  Britain  (not  being  Irifh  fait  imported  direftly  from 
Ireland)  ; for  every  bufhel  of  Irifh  fait  or  Irifh  rock-falt,  or 
Irifh  Glauber  or  Epfom  fait,  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
an  additional  duty  of  $s.  ; and  by  the  fame  aft  the  following- 
drawbacks  are  allowed,  viz.  for  every  bufhel  of  Englifh 
fait  (rock-falt  excepted)  duly  exported,  $s. ; and  for  every 
bufhel  of  Glauber  or  Epfom  fait,  made  in  Great  Britain, 
duly  exported,  for  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  $s. ; 
and  for  every  bufhel  of  fait  made  in  Scotland  (rock-falt  ex- 
cepted) in  the  fame  circumftances,  2s. 

But  the  duty  impofed  by  this  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  any 
foreign  or  Britifh  fait  delivered  or  received  for  the  foie  pur- 
pofe of  curing  or  preferving  fifh.  By  47  Geo.  III.  fell.  2. 
c.  30.  6d.  of  the  duty  of  2 s.  6d.per  cwt.  (under  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  69.)  on  falted  beef  or  pork,  or  bacon,  brought  by  land 
from  Scotland  to  England,  fhall  ceafe. 

Commiffioners  may  compound  for  the  duty  with  the 
refiners  of  rock-falt,  and  alfo  for  the  duty  on  mineral 
alkali  or  flux  for  glafs.  (45  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  f.  7.)  The 
importer  of  foreign  fait  fhall  pay  the  duty  upon  entry, 
and  before  landing,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
the  faid  fait,  and  all  veflels,  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  em- 
ployed in  removing,  landing,  or  conveying  the  fame,  which 
may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  excife  or  cuftoms ; and 
every  perfon  employed,  or  to  whofe  houfe  the  fait  fhall 
come  after  having  been  unfhipped,  knowing  the  fame,  fhall 
forfeit  treble  its  value  : f.  8.  If  any  fait  be  imported  without 
entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  within  20  days,  fuch  fait 
111  all  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  : f.  9.  Provided  never- 
thelefs,  that  fuch  foreign  fait,  not  lefs  than  50  bufhels,  upon 
entry  and  before  payment  of  the  duty,  may  be  landed  in  pre- 
fence of  an  officer,  weighed  and  warehoufed  upon  bond 
being  given  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duty,  to  pay  and 
clear  off  the  duty  when  fold,  if  within  12  months,  and  if 
not  fold  within  that  time,  then  at  the  end  of  fuch  1 2 months : 
f. '10.  The  warehoufes  are  to  be  fecured  under  the  joint 
locks  of  the  officer  and  proprietor ; nor  fhall  any  fait  be 
put  into  or  taken  out  of  fuch  warehoufe  in  lefs  quantity 
than  30  buffiels,  at  one  time,  and  after  proper  notice  of  12 
hours,  and  with  the  attendance  of  an  officer:  f.  11.  N© 
foreign  fait  fhall  be  imported  in  any  vefiel  of  lefs  burden 
than  40  tons,  except  for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen,  not  exceed- 
ing  clbs.  for  each  man,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  fuch  fait  and 
H h 2 vefiel. 
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veflel,  See.  1.  13.  No  fait  fhall  be  imported  from  Ireland, 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  Alderney  or  Man,  except  for  the 
«fe  of  feamen,  not  exceeding  2lbs.  for  each  man,  and  is 
liable  to  forfeiture  with  the  veflels,  and  may  be  feized;  but 
fifhing  veflels,  having  a due  quantity  of  fait,  received  from 
entered  warehoufes,  or  other  veflels  employed  in  fifhing,  are 
exempted:  f.  14.  By  45  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  f.  19.  no  fait 
fhall  be  imported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  in  any 
fhip  of  lefs  burden  than  100  tons,  under  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  fait,  veflel,  &c. : and  by  f.  10  and  1 1,  if  any  perfon 
fhall  put  on  board  any  veflel  in  Ireland  more  than  in  the 
proportion  of  2lbs.  of  fait  for  each  perfon  employed  in  the 
fhip,  without  notice  and  bond,  he  fhall  forfeit  all  fuch  fait, 
and  100/.  By  f.  14.  no  rock-falt  fhall  be  refined,  or  made 
into  white  fait,  at  any  place  in  Great  Britain  beyond  the  dif- 
tance  of  ten  miles  from  the  falt-mine  or  falt-pit  from  which 
the  rock-falt  has  been  taken  ; except  at  fuch  works  as  have 
been  duly  entered  for  the  purpofe  one  year  previous  to  the 
palling  of  this  aft  : and  places  for  making  fait  in  England  are 
to  be  entered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  100/.,  the  fait,  and  articles 
ufed  in  making  the  fame,  &c.  f.  17.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  89. 
officers  may  enter  and  take  an  account  at  any  time  by  day 
or  night.  Proprietors  are  to  provide  warehoufes  and  ftore 
their  rock-falt  in  them,  See.  under  penalty  of  100/.  f.  19. 
Proprietors  are  to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  take  fait 
out  of  the  mine,  under  forfeiture  for  every  offence  of  20/. 
No  rock-falt  fhall  be  taken  out  of  fuch  warehoufe,  but  in 
the  prefence  of  an  officer,  no  lefs  than  four  bulhels  at  a time, 
and  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning  and  feven  in 
the  evening  from  March  24th  to  the  29th  of  September ; and 
between  feven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening  from 
28th  September  to  28th  March,  in  each  year,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  fait,  &c.  and40j.  for  every  bufliel  of  fuch 
fait,  or  50/.  at  the  eleftion  of  the  attorney-general,  or  per- 
fon who  fhall  fue:  f.  21.  Makers  and  refiners  of  fait  fhall 
provide  fuitable  warehoufes,  with  proper  faftenings,  which 
fhall  be  kept  locked,  except  when  the  officer  attends,  under 
forfeiture  of  50/.  f.  22.  Such  maker  fhall  give  fix  hours’ 
notice  in  writing  before  he  begins  to  charge  any  pan  or  boiler, 
which  notice  fhall  fpecify  whether  he  intends  to  make 
larger  grained,  commonly  called  fifhery-falt,  or  fine-grained 
fait,  under  penalty  of  20/.  for  each  offence  : f.  23.  And 
he  fhall  proceed  without  delay,  on  pain  of  20/.  Brine  may 
be  added  once  and  no  mo-e  : f.  24.  But  the  whole  opera- 
tion mufl  be  finifhed  before  frefh  brine  is  put  in,  under 
penalty  of  50/.  f.  23.  The  fait  taken  from  each  pan  is  to 
be  kept  feparate,  and  within  ten  hours  after  it  has  been 
taken  out,  the  maker  fhall  fpecify  in  writing  to  the  proper 
officer  the  quantity  made  at  fuch  boiling ; and  when  the 
officer  has  taken  account  of  it,  all  fuch  fait  (hall  be  removed 
into  the  maker’s  entered  warehoufe,  on  pain  of  20/.  Half 
the  fait  of  one  boiling  may  be  warehoufed  before  the  whole 
is  finifhed,  nor  is  any  fait  to  be  warehoufed  till  an  account  is 
taken,  under  forfeiture  of  20 s.  for  every  pound,  or  100/.  at 
the  option  of  the  attorney-general,  or  the  perfon  fuing:  f.  30. 
Salt  may  be  removed  to  warehoufes  at  Liverpool  or  Briltol 
for  the  purpofe  of  exportation  ; and  bond  fhall  be  given, 
which  bond  fhall  be  difeharged,  upon  leaving  with  the  pro- 
per officer,  within  three  months,  a certificate  that  fuch  fait 
was  duly  delivered  and  fecured  at  fuch  warehoufe  : f.  33. 
70,  71.  The  fait  removed  to  export  warehoufes  may  be  im- 
mediately fhipped,  without  being  warehoufed,  and  the  bond 
be  difeharged  : f.  72.  Salt  fhall  not  be  removed  out  of 
warehoufes,  except  at  ftipulated  times,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  fame,  carriages,  horfes,  &c.  and  100/.  for 
every  fuch  offence : f.  34.  Salt  fhall  not  be  removed  without 
a permit,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  as  before,  and 


40X.  for  every  pound,  or  100/.  at  the  pleafure  of  the  attor- 
ney-general,  or  perfon  who  fhall  fue : f.  35.  Perfons  re- 
moving fait  without  a permit  fhall  on  conviftion  forfeit  50/. 
or  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  12  months:  f.  36.  Warehoufes  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  officer,  and  repaired  or  altered  according  to 
his  directions  ; and  if  fuch  warehoufes  be  opened  or  entered 
by  any  perfon  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer,  he  fhall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  20/.  f.  37,  38.  And  if  any  lock  or 
fattening  provided  by  the  officer  at  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
prietor be  removed  or  broken,  the  delinquent  fhall  forfeit  for 
every  fuch  offence  100/.  f.  39.  And  it  fhall  be  repaired  by 
the  proprietor  within  a reafonable  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
20/.  f.  40.  Notice  is  to  be  given  when  it  is  propofed  to  take 
fait  out  of  the  warehoufes,  and  the  officer  is  to  attend.  The 
proprietor  fhall  be  difeharged  from  payment  of  duty  for 
rock-falt  taken  out  for  refining,  for  exportation,  or  for 
curing  of  fifh  : f.  41.  Rock-falt  may  be  made  into  white 
fait  at  the  appointed  place,  and  no  other,  under  forfeiture 
of  200/.  f.  15  and  16.  (45  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  f.  14.)  Per- 
mits fhall  be  granted  upon  application  by  a note  in  writing  : 
f.  43.  The  permit  fhall  be  returned  after  the  time  limited 
on  demand,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  for  every  offence ; 
and  giving  falfe  permits  incurs  a penalty  of  500/.  for  every 
fuch  offence:  f.  104.  f.  132.  Duties  fhall  be  cleared  oft' 
within  a week  after  entry,  or  bond  be  given  in  double  value: 
f.  45,  46.  Removing  rock-falt  without  a permit  incurs  a for- 
feiture of  the  fame,  and  carriages,  cattle,  See.  and  perfons 
concerned  in  fo  doing  incur  a penalty  of  500/.  f.  48.  Scales 
and  weights  are  to  be  provided  by  the  proprietor,  and 
his  fervants  are  required  to  affift,  on  forfeiture  of  100/. 
f.  50,  51.  He  that  conceals  fait  to  evade  the  duty  forfeits 
the  fait  and  50/.  f.  52.  Officers  may  feize  fait  found  in 
veflels  and  carriages  fufpefted  of  being  clandeftinely  removed, 
and  perfons  offending  fhall  forfeit  the  fait  and  carriages.  See. 
and  40^.  for  every  pound  weight : f.  54.  The  proof  of  pay- 
ment of  duty  lies  on  the  owner,  and  not  on  the  officer  who 
feized  the  fame:  f.  56.  Previous  notice  is  to  be  given  of 
(hipping  fait  for  exportation,  and  bond  fhall  be  given  in  tre- 
ble the  value  for  payment  of  the  duty,  for  the  due  export- 
ation, and  that  it  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great  Britain. 
Salt  for  curing  fifh  may  be  imported,  and  mutt  be  duly  en- 
tered : f.  1 2.  Before  fuch  fait  is  delivered  duty  free,  bond  in 
double  the  amount  of  the  duty  fhall  be  given  that  fuch  fait 
fhall  be  delivered  to  the  fifh  curer,  &c.  The  rates  at  which 
fait  for  curing  fifh  fhall  be  allowed  are  as  follow  : 

For  every  hundred  weight  of  cod,  ling,  or  hake,  50  pounds 
of  fait. 

For  every  barrel  containing  32  gallons  of  wet  cod,  ling, 
or  hake,  56  pounds  of  fait. 

For  ditto  42  gallons  of  falmon,  36  pounds  of  fait. 

For  ditto  32  gallons  of  white  herrings,  140  pounds  of 
fait. 

For  every  barrel  containing  32  gallons  of  red  herrings,  65 
pounds  of  fait. 

For  ditto  32  gallons  of  clean  fhotten  red  herrings,  56 
pounds  of  fait.' 

For  every  laft  confittipg  of  1000  dried  red  fprats,  25 
pounds  of  fait. 

For  every  cafk  containing  50  gallons  of  pilchards  or  fcads, 
336  pounds  of  fait.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  f.  20. 

For  32  gallons  of  mackarel,  84  pounds  of  fait. 

And  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity. 

No  fait  fhall  be  ufed  in  curing  pilchards  or  fcads  more 
than  twice  ; and  in  tak  ing  account  of  fait  only  once  fo  ufed, 
credit  fhall  be  given  to  every  fifh  curer  for  fuch  fait,  as  con- 
taining of  pure  fait  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  in  four 
12  of 
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of  the  whole  quantity  and  no  more  ; and  every  officer  of 
excife  ffiall  make  his  computation  according  to  fuch  propor- 
tion. 42  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  f.  21. 

And  every  barrel,  calk,  or  veffel,  in  which  filh,  beef,  or 
pork,  entitled  to  any  bounty  lhall  be  packed,  lhall  be  gauged 
according  to  the  gallon  Englilh  wine  meafure.  38  Geo.  III. 
c.  89.  f.  5. 

All  fait  imported  from  Scotland  without  a legal  permit 
tellifying  that  all  the  duties  payable  in  Scotland  have  been 
paid  ffiall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  packages,  ffiips, 
boats,  and  other  velfels,  waggons,  carts,  and  other  carriages, 
horfes  and  cattle  employed  in  removing  the  fame,  which  may 
be  feized  by  any  fuch  officer;  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  cultody 
fuch  fait  ffiall  be  found,  or  employed  in  removing  the  fame, 
ffiall  forfeit  50/.  f.  86. 

No  fait  ffiall  be  removed  from  Scotland  to  England  by 
land,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  together  with  the 
packages,  waggons,  carts,  carriages,  horfes  and  cattle 
employed  in  removing  thereof,  which  may  be  feized  by  any 
fuch  officer  ; and  every  perfon  concerned  in  removing  the 
fame,  contrary  to  the  direftions  of  this  aft,  ffiall  forfeit  4 os. 
for  every  pound  weight  thereof,  or  100/.  at  the  eleftion  of 
the  attorney-general,  or  perfon  who  ffiall  fue.  f.  87. 

By  49  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  falted  beef,  pork,  or  bacon, 
brought  by  land  from  Scotland  to  England,  ffiall  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  thereof  in  England,  be  entered  at  the 
nearelt  excife-office  in  England ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
fame. 

Every  maker  of  glafs  may  take  rock-falt  from  any  ware- 
houfe  belonging  to  any  fait -mine,  or  brine  or  fea-water  for 
making  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glafs,  upon  bond  being 
given  that  the  fame  ffiall  be  fo  employed ; fuch  bond  to  be 
difcharged  upon  oath  being  made  before  the  colleftor  that 
all  fuch  rock-falt,  brine,  or  fea-water,  for  which  the  fame 
was  given,  was  made  ufe  of  in  making  fuch  mineral  alkali 
or  flux  for  glafs,  and  for  no  other  purpofe  whatfoever. 
f.  1 1 6. 

Every  perfon  before  he  begins  to  make  mineral  alkali  or 
flux  for  glafs,  ffiall  make  entry  in  writing  of  every  work- 
houfe,  warehoufe,  itorehoufe,  room,  or  other  place,  and 
alfo  of  every  utenfil  or  veffel  by  him  intended  to  be  ufed 
therein,  at  the  excife-office  of  the  diltrift.  And  if  any  fuch 
perfon  fhall  begin  to  make  any  mineral  alkali  or  flux  for  glafs, 
without  making  fuch  entry,  he  ffiall  forfeit  100/.  together 
with  the  fame,  and  all  materials  proper  for  making  the 
fame,  together  with  the  utenflls  and  veflels  ufed  therein, 
found  in  any  unentered  place,  f.  117. 

No  fuch  rock-falt  ffiall  be  delivered  out  of  fuch  entered 
warehoufe,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  mineral  alkali  or  flux 
for  glafs,  or  ffiall  be  afterwards  delivered  at  fuch  alkali 
works,  or  be  depofited  in  any  warehoufe  or  place  belonging 
thereto,  but  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  who  ffiall  make  an 
entry  in  writing,  containing  the  weight  or  quantity  thereof, 
and  the  day  when  fo  delivered,  and  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  glafs  to  whom  delivered,  and  for  the  ufe  of  what  works, 
f.  1 1 9. 

In  cafe  the  rock-falt  fo  brought  to  be  llored  in  any  fuch 
alkali  works,  ffiall  be  lefs  in  weight  or  quantity  than  fpecified 
in  the  permit,  the  maker  for  whofe  ufe  the  fame  was  delivered 
ffiall  be  anfwerable  for  the  fame.  f.  120. 

If  any  fuch  maker,  on  whofe  account  fuch  rock-falt  ffiall 
have  been  delivered  as  aforefaid,  or  if  any  other  perfon  ffiall 
ufe  the  fame  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  acid  materials  to  be 
produced  therefrom,  after  being  ufed  in  making  fuch  mineral 
alkali  or  flux  for  glafs  as  aforefaid  for  any  other  purpofe,  he 
ffiall  forfeit  100/.  f.  12 1. 

Any  officer  of  excife  may  enter  any  fuch  work-houfe  or 


place  made  ufe  of  by  any  fuch  manufafturer  of  mineral 
alkali  or  flux  for  glafs,  and  if  fuch  manufafturer  ffiall  upon 
demand  in  the  day  time  (and  if  in  the  night,  in  the  prefence 
of  a conftable  or  other  peace  officer)  refufe  to  permit  fuch 
officer  to  enter,  he  ffiall  forfeit  50/.  f.  122. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  ffiall  extend  to  im- 
pofe  any  duty  on  fuch  Glauber  falts  as  ffiall  be  made  by  any 
glafs-maker  in  any  of  the  proceffes  of  making  mineral  al- 
kali or  flux  for  glafs,  and  which  ffiall  be  bond  jide  ex- 
pended and  confumed  in  making  fuch  mineral  alkali  or  flux 
for  glafs  : f.  123.  See  however  47  Geo.  III.  fell.  2.  c.  30. 
f.  2. 

And  whereas  fait  is  an  effential  ingredient  in  making  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  ufed  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton, 
and  allowing  a drawback  on  fait  ufed  for  that  purpofe  would 
promote  the  manufacture  thereof,  it  is  enafted  that  the 
whole  duties  now  payable  on  fait  of  Britiffi  manufafture 
ffiall  be  drawn  back  for  all  fait  confumed  in  making  any  fuch 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  as  aforefaid.  Provided,  that  no 
fuch  drawback  ffiall  be  granted  for  more  or  other  fait  than 
ffiall  be  mixed  with  vitriolic  acid,  manganefe,  and  water,  in 
the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  in  the  proportion  of  at  leafl: 
20  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid,  20  pounds  of  manganefe,  and 
10  pounds  of  water  to  every  56  pounds  of  fait.  Nor  ffiall 
any  fuch  drawback  be  granted  to  any  perfon  not  being  a 
bleacher  of  linen  or  cotton,  nor  unlefs  he  make  entry  in 
writing  of  every  work-houfe  or  place  intended  to  be  ufed  in 
making  fuch  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  as  aforefaid  at  the  next 
excife-office.  Provided  alfo,  that  any  officer  of  excife  may 
at  all  times,  by  day  or  night,  upon  requeft  enter  into  any 
fuch  work-houfe  or  other  place  ufed  by  fuch  bleacher,  and 
by  weighing,  gauging,  or  otherwife,  take  an  account  of  all 
fait  therein,  and  of  the  ftate  of  operation  of  fuch  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid.  f.  89. 

By  47  Geo.  III.  feif.  2.  c.  30.  f.  1.  divers  allowances 
are  further  made  on  fait  ufed  by  bleachers  in  making  fuch 
acid. 

In  all  cafes  where  it  fliall  be  neceffary  to  afcertain  the 
value  of  fait,  the  fame  ffiall  be  taken  at  the  higheft  price  at 
which  the  fame  fliall  fell  for  in  London,  f.  129. 

If  any  perfon  fliall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  caufe  to  be 
done,  any  certificate  or  debenture,  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  majefty,  he  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  tranfported 
for  feven  years,  f.  1 3 1 . 

If  any  perfon  ffiall  obftruft  any  officer  in  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  or  ffiall  by  force  refcue,  or  attempt  to 
refcue,  any  fait,  veffel,  boat,  horfe,  cattle,  cart,  or  car- 
riage, he  ffiall  for  every  fuch  offence,  for  which  no  penalty 
is  particularly  provided  by  this  aft,  forfeit  200/.  f.  133. 

If  any  perfon  ffiall  offer  or  give  any  bribe  to  any  fuch 
officer,  in  order  to  corrupt  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  or  to  connive  at  or  conceal  any  fraud  relating  to  the 
duties  on  fait,  whether  fuch  propofal  be  accepted  or  not,  he 
ffiall  forfeit  500/.  f.  134. 

And  all.  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  hereby  impofed 
relating  to  the  duties  on  fait,  may  be  fued  for,  recovered, 
levied,  and  mitigated  as  by  the  laws  of  excife,  or  in  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter,  and  ffiall  be  applied  half  to  the  king 
(except  where  otherwife  expreffed),  and  the  other  half  to  him 
who  ffiall  fue.  f.  136. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  aft  contained  ffiall  extend 
to  repeal  or  alter  any  aft  in  force  relating  to  the  duties  on 
fait,  immediately  before  the  palling  of  this  aft,  except  fo  far 
as  the  fame  is  revoked  or  altered  or  repugnant  thereto,  but 
all  the  provifions,  regulations,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  there- 
by impofed  (except  as  aforefaid)  ffiall  remain  in  full  force, 
f.  140. 


And 
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And  all  powers  of  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  (hall  extend  to  this 
aft.  f.  142. 

And  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the 
jultices  of  the  peace,  at  their  refpeftive  general  fefiions,  may 
let,  afcertain,  and  publifh  the  price  of  fait  ts  be  fold  or 
expofed  to  fale  (and  not  intended  for  exportation)  within 
their  refpeftive  counties,  cities,  and  places,  and  may  alter  the 
fame  as  they  may  fee  occafion  ; and  the  prices  fo  fet  or  altered 
are  to  be  obferved  by  every  perfon  felling  or  expofing  fait 
for  fale.  And  if  any  perfon  (hall  fell  any  fait  (except  for 
exportation)  at  any  higher  price,  or  refufe  to  fell  it  at  the 
price  fo  fixed  as  aforeiaid,  he  (hall  forfeit  20/.  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs,  by  warrant  of  one  juftice  ; and  in  default  of  fuf- 
ficient  diftrefs,  fuch  juftice  may  imprifon  fuch  offender  until 
he  (hall  pay  the  fame,  to  be  applied  half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  him  who  (hall  fue.  f.  143.  Burn’s  Juftice,  art. 
Excife. 

There  is  a cuftom  duty  in  the  city  of  London,  called 
« granage,”  payable  to  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  for  fait  brought 
to  the  port  of  London,  being  the  twentieth  part. 

Salt,  as  manure,  and  for  the  ufe  of  animals,  in  Agri- 
culture, is  a fubftance  which  has  been  faid  to  be  found 
ufeful,  when  applied  in  this  way  to  land,  and  as  food  or 
condiment  in  the  fupport  or  fattening  of  domeftic  animals. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  applications,  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  refpeft  to  its  effefts ; fome  con- 
tending that  it  is  highly  beneficial ; while  others  think  that 
it  is  of  little,  if  any,  advantage.  There  are  likewife  others 
who  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  ufeful,  when  laid  on  land  in 
fmall  proportions,  while  in  large  ones  it  has  an  injurious 
effeft ; having,  in  the  former  cafe,  a tendency  to  promote 
putrefaftion ; while,  in  the  latter,  it  may  retard  it  by  its 
antifeptic  property,  as  well  as  be  capable  of  afting  in  other 
ways,  in  both  cafes.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  produce 
much  benefit  by  the  power  which  it  poffelles  of  deftroying 
fnails,  grubs,  and  other  fimilar  animals  that  may  be  in  the 
ground.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  as  it  is  a fti- 
mulus  which  poffeffes  no  nouriffiment,  but  may  excite  the 
vegetable  abforbent  veffels  into  greater  aftion  than  ufual,  it 
may,  in  a certain  quantity,  increafe  their  growth,  by  their 
taking  up  more  nouriftiment  in  a given  time,  and  performing 
their  circulations  and  fecretions  with  greater  energy.  In  a 
greater  quantity,  its  ftimulus  may  be  fo  great  as  to  aft  as 
an  immediate  poifon  on  vegetables,  and  deitroy  the  motions 
of  the  veffels,  by  exhaufting  their  irritability.  And  it  has 
been  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  an  able 
paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  at  prefent  the  ufe  of  fait,  as  a 
manure,  is  a fubjeft  on  which  the  public  opinion  is  much 
divided : its  advocates,  reafoning  from  the  ftriking  effefts 
of  falt-water  on  the  marfties,  which  are  occafionally  irrigated 
by  the  fea  at  fpring-tides,  conclude  that  the  fertilizing 
virtue  of  fuch  irrigation  is  owing  to  its  faline  quality,  with- 
out taking  into  confideration  the  quantity  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  fea-water  (particularly  near  the 
coaft,  and  where  rivers  difembogue  themfelves)  muft  necef- 
farily  hold  in  folution.  But  that  thofe  who  maintain  a con- 
trary opinion,  confidering  fait  merely  as  an  antifeptic,  fatisfy 
themfelves  that  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  can  be  friendly 
to  vegetation  which  retards  putrefaftion,  a procefs  indif- 
penfable  in  fubftances  that  are  to  be  the  food  of  plants. 
To  get  over  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  conjeftured,  nay, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  thofe  (and  of  great  name  too) 
who  have  even  attempted  to  prove,  that  fait  in  fmall  quan- 
tities accelerates,  as  in  large  quantities  it  is  known  to  refift, 
putrefaftion ; a doftrine  to  which,  however,  he  (hall  not 
willingly  yield  his  affent,  till  he  can  be  perfuaded  that  effefts 


are  not,  in  all  cafes,  proportionate  to  their  caufes.  The 
operation  of  every  caufe  is,  and  muft,  he  contends,  be  uni- 
form ; and  when,  to  appearance,  it  is  not  fo,  fome  other 
caufe  obtrudes  itfelf,  too  fubtile  for  our  obfervation,  which 
operating  at  the  fame  time  with  the  primary  caufe,  joins  in 
giving  a refult,  which  not  being  able  to  account  for,  we 
confider  as  anomalous.  He  thinks,  that  theorifts  fhould 
be  at  variance  with  each  other  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; for 
having  the  wide  field  of  imagination  and  conjefture  before 
them  to  expatiate  in,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  indeed  it 
is  unavoidable,  that  fome  of  them  muft  lofe  their  way. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  to  the  difagreement  and  inconfiltency 
which  prevail  on  the  fubjeft  amongft  praftical  farmers  ? 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  contradiftory  than  the  dif- 
ferent reports  that  have  been  made  on  the  effefts  of  fait,  as 
a manure,  by  thofe  who  have  even  brought  it  to  the  teft  of 
aftual  experiment.  As  there  is  no  reafon  to  queltion  the 
veracity  of  the  reporters,  we  muft  look  for  the  grounds  of 
their  difagreement  in  fome  predominating  circumftance  or 
other,  which  at  the  time  efcaped  their  obfervation.  Indeed, 
the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  an  agricultural  experiment  depends 
fo  frequently  on  caufes,  which  can  neither  be  controlled 
nor  forefeen,  and  fo  foreign  from  thofe  which  were  expefted 
to  operate,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  repetition 
of  the  very  fame  experiment  gives  oftentimes  a different 
refult  to  the  inquirer.  But  as  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  this 
paper  to  fupport  a theory,  but  to  detail  what  has  been  prac- 
tifed ; not  to  contend  for  an  opinion,  but  to  ftate  fafts  ; 
the  few  obfervations  which  may  be  hazarded,  will  be  fuch 
only  as  are  required  merely  in  explanation  of  occurrences,  as 
they  arile.  He  (hall  endeavour  to  give,  therefore,  as  fimple 
a relation  as  poffible  of  the  experiments  he  has  tried,  to 
afcertain  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  which  may  attend 
the  ufe  of  fait  as  a manure,  and  alfo  when  mixed  with  the 
food  of  animals,  and  employed  in  that  way. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objefts,  it  is  dated  that  the 
foil  on  which  his  trials  were  made  was  a ferruginous  fand, 
brought  to  a due  texture  and  confidence  by  a liberal  cover- 
ing of  pond-mud.  Of  this  foil,  in  its  improved  ftate,  he 
means  by  the  acceffion  of  pond-mud,  (for  having  been 
ufed  merely  as  a nurfery  for  railing  foreft-trees  previous  to 
thefe  experiments,  the  nurfery-man  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  manure),  the  fubfequent 
analyfis  is  given : 

About  400  grains  gave  of  filiceous  fand,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  finenefs,  about  - - 

Of  finely  divided  matter,  which  appeared  in  the 
form  of  clay  - - - - - 

Lofs  in  water  - 


Grains. 
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The  104  grains  of  finely  divided  matter  contained  1 
of  carbonate  of  lime  - - - - j 

Of  oxyd  of  iron  ------ 

Lofs  by  incineration  (rnoft  probably  from  vege-1 
table  decompofing  matter)  - - - j 

The  remainder  principally  (ilex  and  alumine. 

And  it  is  added,  that  there  were  no  indications  of  either 
gypfum  or  phofphate  of  lime.  And  that  from  this  analyfis 
it  will  appear,  he  thinks,  that  thefe  experiments  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  tried  on  a foil  better  adapted  to  give  im- 
partial refults ; for  of  its  component  parts,  there  is  no  in- 
gredient (the  oxyd  of  iron  poflibly  excepted)  of  fufficient 
aftivity  to  augment  or  reftrain  the  peculiar  energies  of  the 
fubftance8  employed  in  the  bufinefs. 

It 
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It  is  Hated  farther,  that  on  the  14th  of  April  1804,  a 
certain  portion  of  this  foil  was  laid  out  in  beds,  one  yard 
wide,  and  forty  long.  Of  tbefe,  twenty-fiv^  were  manured 
(the  firft  excepted)  in  the  following  manner: 

N°  1.  No  manure. 

2.  Salt,  a quarter  of  a peck. 

3.  Lime,  one  bufhel. 

4.  Soot,  one  peck. 

5.  Wood-afhes,  two  pecks. 

6.  Saw-duft,  three  bufhels. 

7.  Malt-duft,  two  pecks. 

8.  Peat,  three  bufhels. 

9.  Decayed  leaves,  three  bufhels. 

10.  Frefh  dung,  three  bufhels. 

11.  Chandlers’ graves,  nine  pounds. 

12.  Salt,  lime. 

13.  Salt,  lime,  fulphuric  acid. 

14.  Salt,  lime,  peat. 

15.  Salt,  lime,  dung. 

16.  Salt,  lime,  gypfum,  peat. 

17.  Salt,  foot. 

18.  Salt,  wood-afhes. 

19.  Salt,  faw-duft. 

20.  Salt,  malt-dull. 

21.  Salt,  peat. 

22.  Salt,  peat,  bone-duft. 

23.  Salt,  decayed  leaves. 

24.  Salt,  peat-afhes. 

25.  Salt,  chandlers’  graves. 

And  that  on  the  fame  day  the  whole  was  planted  with 
potatoes,  a Angle  row  in  each  bed ; and  that  the  general 
experiment  might  be  condudled  with  all  poffible  accuracy, 
each  bed  received  the  fame  number  of  fets.  That  on  the 
14th  of  May,  (a  few  days  after  the  plants  appeared  above 
ground,)  the  whole  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  each  row  (as  far,  at  leaf!,  as  could 
be  judged  of  by  appearances)  was  as  carefully  regiftered. 
The  belt  row  was  decidedly  N°  7,  malt-dutt  ; after  which 
they  followed  in  order,  as  below. 

N°  11.  Chandlers’  graves. 

16.  Salt,  lime,  gypfum,  peat. 

25.  Salt,  graves. 

20.  Salt,  malt-dull. 

9.  Decayed  leaves. 

4.  Soct. 

2.  Salt. 

I.  No  manure. 

5.  Wood-afhes. 

8.  Peat. 

13.  Salt,  lime,  fulphuric  acid. 

14.  Salt,  lime,  peat. 

17.  Salt,  foot. 

18.  Salt,  wood-afhes. 

21.  Salt,  peat. 

22.  Salt,  peat,  bone-duft. 

23.  Salt,  decayed  leaves. 

3.  Lime. 

6.  Saw-duft. 

10.  Frefh  dung. 

12.  Salt,  lime. 

15.  Salt,  lime,  dung. 

24.  Salt,  peat-afhes. 

19.  Salt,  faw-duft. 

Further,  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  fourteen  days  after- 
wards, the  apparent  vigour  of  the  plants  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing order ; 


N°  7.  Malt-duft. 

11.  Chandlers’ graves. 

4.  Soot. 

8.  Peat. 

16.  Salt,  lime,  gypfum,  peat. 

17.  Salt,  foot. 

20.  Salt,  malt-duft. 

21.  Salt,  peat. 

23.  Salt,  decayed  leaves. 

2j.  Salt,  graves. 

1.  No  manure. 

2.  Salt. 

5.  Wood-afhes. 

9.  Decayed  leaves. 

13.  Salt,  lime,  fulphuric  acid. 

14.  Salt,  lime,  peat. 

18.  Salt,  wood-afhes. 

24.  Salt,  peat-afhes. 

10.  Frefh  dung. 

3.  Lime. 

22.  Salt,  peat,  bone-duft. 

19.  Salt,  faw-duft. 

15.  Salt,  lime,  dung. 

12.  Salt,  lime. 

6.  Saw-duft. 

And  that  on  the  21ft  of  September,  the  potatoes  were 
taken  up,  when  the  produce  of  each  row  was  in  fuccefiion, 


as  follows : 
N°  17. 

Salt  and  foot 

- produced 

24O 

11. 

Chandlers’  graves 

- 

- 

- 

220 

18. 

Salt,  wood-afhes 

- 

. 

. 

217 

16. 

Salt,  gypfum,  peat, 

lime 

- 

- 

201 

i5- 

Salt,  lime,  dung 

- 

- 

- 

I99 

2. 

Salt 

- 

- 

- 

I98 

25. 

Salt,  graves 

- 

- 

- 

*95 

4- 

Soot 

- 

- 

- 

192 

10. 

Frefh  dung 

- 

- 

- 

192 

20. 

Salt,  malt-duft 

- 

- 

- 

189 

5- 

Wood-afhes 

- 

.. 

187 

23- 

Salt,  decayed  leaves 

- 

- 

- 

187 

24. 

Salt,  peat-afhes 

- 

- 

- 

185 

*7. 

s • 

Malt-duft 

- 

- 

- 

184 

14. 

Salt,  lime,  peat 

- 

- 

- 

183 

19. 

Salt,  faw-duft  - 

- 

.. 

180 

22. 

Salt,  peat,  bone-duft 

- 

- 

178 

9- 

Decayed  leaves 

- 

- 

- 

175 

*3- 

Salt,  lime,  fulphuric  acid 

- 

- 

*7  5 

21. 

Salt,  peat 

- 

- 

- 

171 

T 2. 

Salt,  lime 

- 

- 

- 

167 

8. 

Peat 

- 

- 

- ; 

*59 

1. 

No  manure 

- 

- 

- 

*57 

6. 

Saw-duft  - 

- 

- 

- 

3* 

Lime 

- 

- 

150 

It  is  here  ftated  as  Angular,  that  of  ten  different  manures, 
moft  of  which  are  of  known  and  acknowledged  efficacy* 
fait,  a manure  hitherto  of  ambiguous  character,  is  fuperior 
to  them  all,  one  only  excepted ! and  that  when  ui'ed  in 
combination  with  other  fubftances,  it  is  only  unfuccefsfully 
applied  in  union  with  that  one,  namely,  chandlers’  graves^ 
no  other  manure  feenungly  being  injured  by  it.  P^fubly 
its  deteriorating  effects  on  chandlers’  graves  may  be  owing 
to  its  antifeptic  property,  which  refills  the  putrefactive 
procefs,  by  which  animal  fubftances  undergo  the  changes 
neceffary  to  qualify  them  to  become  the  food  of  plants. 
This,  however,  he  cannot,  from  any  appearance  in  the  foil, 
when  the  plants  were  taken  up,  affert  to  have  been  the  cafe. 
And  the  extraordinary  effects  of  fait,  when  combined  with 

foot* 


N.B.  The  quan- 
tities of  each 
ingredient  the 
fame  as  when 
ufed  fingly. 
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foot,  are,  he  obferves,  ftrikingly  Angular.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe  effects  were  produced  by  any  known 
chemical  agency  of  foot  or  fait  on  each  other.  Were  he  to 
guefs  at  the  producing  caufe,  he  fhould  conjecture  it  to  be 
that  property  of  faline  fubltances,  by  which  they  attract 
moifture  from  the  atmofphere  : for  he  obferved  thofe  beds, 
where  fait  had  been  ufed,  were  vifibly  and  palpably  moifter 
than  the  relt,  even  for  weeks  after  the  fait  had  been  applied  ; 
and  this  appearance  continued  till  rain  fell,  when,  of  courfe, 
the  diftin&ion  ceafed.  This  property  of  attracting  moifture 
had  greater  influence,  poflibly,  on  the  loot  than  on  any  of  the 
other  manures ; as  foot,  from  its  acrid  and  dry  nature,  may, 
he  thinks,  be  fuppofed  to  require  a greater  proportion  of 
water  to  dilute  it  than  thofe  fubftances  which  contain  water 
already.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  on  thofe  beds 
where  fait  had  been  ufed,  the  plants  were  obvioufly  of  a 
paler  green  than  on  the  reft,  though  not  lefs  luxuriant ; a 
circumftance  which  he  thought  worth  noticing,  and  which 
he  confidered,  though  erroneoufly,  (as  appeared  by  the 
event,)  to  indicate  a want  of  vigour,  which  would  be  felt 
in  the  crop.  It  was  obfervable  alfo,  that  where  fait  was 
applied,  whether  by  itfelf  or  in  combination,  the  roots  were 
free  from  that  fcabbinefs  which  oftentimes  infeCts  potatoes, 
and  from  which  none  of  the  other  beds  (and  there  were 
in  the  field  nearly  forty  more  than  what  made  part  of  thefe 
experiments)  were  altogether  exempt.  This  circumftance 
deferves  the  notice  of  the  praftical  farmer.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther noticed  by  the  fame  writer,  that  two  fets  of  experi- 
ments, and  with  the  fame  proportions  of  manures,  were 
tried  with  turnips  and  buck-wheat,  on  a foil  the  pooreft  he 
could  meet  with,  which  produced  only  a dwarf  heath  and 
lichen,  and  which  he  had  pared  off.  The  poverty  of  this 
foil  will  appear  by  the  following  analyfis : 

Grains. 

400  grains  gave  of  filiceous  fand  - ? - 320 

Of  finely  divided  matter,  which  appeared  as  brown  1 AQ 
mould  - - - - - - j 

Lofs  in  water  - - - - - . 12 


400 

And  that  the  finely  divided  matter  loft  by  incineration 
nearly  half  its  weight,  which  (hews  it  contained  a great 
deal  of  vegetable  matter.  The  refiduum,  principally  a mix- 
ture of  aluminous  and  filiceous  earths,  coloured  red  by 
oxyd  of  iron,  and  containing  very  little  calcareous  matter. 
There  were  no  indications  of  either  gypfum  or  phofphate  of 
lime  in  it. 

On  July  6,  1804,  the  pieces  fet  apart  for  each  fet  of  ex- 
periments were  refpeftively  fown  with  turnips  and  buck- 
wheat. On  the  26th,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  24,  25,  (hewed  little  or  no  marks  of  vegetation.  Thofe 
that  remained  were  merely  in  the  feed  leaf.  And  that  on 
the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  four  only  were  alive  and  in  rough 
leaf,  namely. 

No.  12.  Salt  and  lime. 

13.  Salt,  lime,  and  fulphuric  acid. 

14.  Salt,  lime,  peat. 

16.  Salt,  lime,  gypfum,  peat. 

And  it  is  added,  that  thefe  four  maintained  a fickly  ex- 
iftence  till  the  middle  of  September,  fhortly  after  which 
they  all  difappeared.  And  it  is  remarked,  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  turnips  and  buck-wheat  were  fo  nearly  uniform, 
that  he  has  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  notice  the  trifling 
variations  between  them,  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  entering  into  a minute  detail,  equally  tedious  and  un- 


interefting  to  the  inquirer.  It  is,  however,  fuggefted,  that 
though  no  decifive  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  thefe  two 
fets  of  experiments  refpefting  the  advantages  or  difadvan- 
tages  of  fait  as  a manure,  on  fuch  a foil  as  he  has  deferibed, 
becaufe  other  manures  of  acknowledged  efficacy  ffiared  the 
fame  fate  with  the  fait,  yet  this  inference  may,  he  thinks, 
be  drawn  from  them,  (and  that  not  an  unimportant  one,) 
namely,  that  a due  texture  and  confiftence  in  the  foil  is  as 
neceffary  to  the  exiftence  and  health  of  vegetables  as  the 
pabulum  they  are  fuftained  by  ; and  this  appears  evidently 
by  the  fuperiority  (fuch  as  it  was)  of  thofe  plants  where 
the  manure  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  improve  that 
texture  and  confiftence.  This  is,  he  contends,  fully  (hewn 
by  an  adjoining  field,  which  within  thefe  few  years  was  in  a 
great  part  in  a ftate  of  uncultivated  nature,  equally  barren 
as  the  fpot  he  has  been  fpeaking  of ; it  is,  however,  now- 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  into  a decent  ftate  of  fertility, 
chiefly  from  its  texture  having  been  improved  by  a thick 
coating  of  marley  clay. 

But  thefe.  facts  and  experiments  (hew  the  effe&s  of  fait  m 
a more  favourable  light  as  a manure,  than  it  has  been  hither- 
to generally  confidered  in  ; and  the  intelligent  writer  fug- 
gefts,  that  if  its  beneficial  properties  were  more  perfectly 
demonitrated,  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  would  devife 
fome  meafure,  without  prejudice  to  the  revenue,  by  which  it 
might  be  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  hu(bandry. 

There  are,  in  a communication  from  Davies  Giddy,  efq. 
prefident  of  the  Penzance  Agricultural  Society,  inferted  in 
the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
fome  interefting  experiments  on  the  ufe  of  fea-falt  in  the 
culture  of  turnips  detailed.  They  are  enabled  to  make  ufe 
of  this  fubftance  as  a manure,  from  the  extenfive  pilchard- 
fifhery  eitablifhed  on  the  coaft.  Salt  is  frequently  imported 
for  curing  fiffi  at  9 d.  or  9 \d.  the  buffiel  of  eighty-four 
pounds,  and  what  remains  after  it  has  been  once,  or  fome- 
times  twice  ufed  in  preferving  the  pilchards,  is  ufually  fold 
at  about  the  fame  price  to  the  neighbouring  farms.  Though 
fome  animal  oil  is  united  to  the  fait,  that  which  has  been  the 
leaft  ufed  is  univerfally  preferred,  and  found  the  moft  ef- 
fedtual.  It  is  fuppofed  perhaps  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  whole  efficacy  of  the  fait  in  producing  plentiful,  and, 
as  it  would  feem,  certain  crops  of  turnips,  can  be  imputed 
to  its  virtues  as  a manure,  or  whether  part  of  the  effeft 
may  not  be  owing  to  the  deftru&ion  of  (lugs. 

The  Report  is  thus  itated  by  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Sickler,  two  members  of  the  fociety  : at  Michaelmas 
1790,  Mr.  Sickler  entered  on  an  eftate  fo  much  impo- 
veriffied  by  the  former  tenant,  as  fcarcely  to  return  the 
feed. 

In  the  fpring  of  1791,  Mr.  Sickler  prepared  two  acres 
for  turnips,  which  had  borne  feven  crops  of  oats  in  fuccef- 
fion.  The  laft  crop  did  not  produce  nine  bufliels  on  an 
acre. 

In  the  firft  week  of  April  the  earth  from  the  ditches  was 
carried  into  the  field,  and  laid  in  four  piles  ; each  received 
three  cart-loads  of  fea-fhell  fand,  and  five  bufliels  of  fait. 
The  earth  from  another  ditch,  chiefly  confifting  of  the  de- 
cayed foil,  which  had  been  taken  off  the  ground  in  former 
tillage,  was  placed  in  three  more  piles,  and  each  of  thefe 
received  alfo  three  cart-loads  of  fand,  but  no  fait,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  richnefs  of  the  earth.  Half  the  field 
was  manured  with  the  four  firft  piles,  but  the  three  laft  not 
being  fufficient  for  the  other  half,  what  remained  was  fown 
with  fait,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bufliels  to  an  acre. 

The  part  of  the  field  where  fait  had  been  ufed,  either 
mixed  with  earth,  or  alone,  produced  about  half  a crop  of 
turnips,  but  the  crop  totally  failed  where  there  was  no  fait. 

In 
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In  the  lpring  following,  white  oats  were  town,  and  pro- 
duced a crop  of  forty-five  bufhels  to  an  acre. 

In  1792,  three  acres,  which  in  1791  had  borne  a crop  of 
wheat,  not  exceeding  twelve  bufhels  on  an  acre,  were 
ploughed  before  Chriilmas,  and  brought  into  fine  tilth  by 
Midfummer  following.  On  each  acre  were  fown  twenty 
bufhels  of  fait,  excepting  that  two  ridges  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  were  purpofely  left  without  any  manure  ; 
on  thefe  two  ridges  the  turnips  totally  failed,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  produced  a plentiful  crop. 

In  1793,  four  acres  of  land,  completely  worn  out  by 
fuccelfive  tillage,  were  ploughed  before  Chriilmas ; three 
acres  were  fown  with  fait,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bufhels, 
and  the  remaining  acre  with  eighteen  bufhels,  without  any 
other  manure  : the  crop  was  in  general  a good  one,  but  vifi- 
bly  bell  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  fait  had  been  ufed. 
Crops  of  turnips  have  been  railed  with  equal  fuccefs  by  the 
ufe  of  fait,  fince  that  time,  and  in  the  fevere  winter  of 
1 794 — 5,  it  was  obferved  that  thefe  turnips  were  much  lefs 
injured  by  the  froft  than  others  iimilarly  treated,  and  culti- 
vated in  the  common  way.  When  fait  is  ufed  in  the  quan- 
tity of  twenty  or  twenty-five  bufhels  to  an  acre,  the  turnips 
fhould  not  be  fown  till  at  leaf!  three  weeks  after  the  fait. 
Clover  fown  with  barley  after  turnips  raifed  by  the  ufe  of 
fait,  has  never  failed  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  hay  the 
year  following.  It  is  fuggefted  in  the  Report,  that  if  the 
obfervation  can  be  depended  on  of  turnips  being  lefs  injured 
by  froft  when  they  are  manured  with  fait,  than  when  they 
are  cultivated  in  the  ufual  manner,  it  muft  indicate  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  health  and  vigour  in  the  plant ; but  a fingle 


obfervation  is  obvioufly  infufficient  to  eftablifh  fuch  a fail. 
It  is  alfo  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Jay,  after  obferving  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  and  perhaps  the  feafon  fhould  be  regarded, 
as  that  may  poffibly  account  for  certain  proportions  of  fait 
fucceeding  much  better  in  fome  inftances  than  in  others  ; — 
that  a gentleman  in  New  England,  in  America,  has  pub- 
lifhed  fome  facls,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fubjeft 
merits  attention. 

It  is  noticed,  that  in  June  1786,  he  failed  one  bed  of  his 
onions,  one  bed  of  his  carrots,  and  one  bed  of  his  early  tur- 
nips : laying  the  fait  under  the  furface,  in  the  centre  of  the 
intervals  between  the  rows,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  roots, 
that  the  fait  might  have  time  to  be  diflolved  and  altered  be- 
fore the  fibrous  roots  fhould  reach  it.  The  carrots  of  the 
falted  bed  evidently  grew  much  larger  and  better  than  the 
reft,  but  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  fait  was  at  all  bene- 
ficial to  the  onions  or  to  the  turnips.  And  further,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Ford’s  experiments  in  falting  flax  ground, 
fait  feems  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  that  crop.  He  fp reads 
the  fait  at  the  time  of  fowing  the  feed,  and  thinks  that  the 
quantity  fhould  be  double  to  that  of  the  feed  : from  three 
acres  of  flax  falted  he  had  fifty  bufhels  of  feed,  and  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  flax.  Mr.  Elliot  tells  us  of  Jive  bufhels  of 
fait  being  applied  to  one  acre  of  flax,  which  is  a much  larger 
proportion,  and  that  it  had  an  extraordinary  effeft  : and  alfo 
of  a crop  of  wheat  increafed  by  fait. 

But  the  trials  of  Mr.  Fenna  in  Chefhire,  with  this  fub- 
ftance  as  a manure  in  various  modes  of  application,  do  not 
however  appear  to  have  been  fo  fuccefsful,  though  they  feem 
to  have  been  made  with  much  care  and  attention. 


On  Fallow. — July  1,  1797.  Experiments  on  a fallow  for  wheat  being  once  ploughed,  and  that  before  Chriilmas 
laft,  full  of  grafs  and  weeds,  owing  to  the  continual  wet  weather. 


A. 

R. 

P: 

lbs. 

Bufli. 

lbs. 

3 

butts 

0 

2 

4 

fown  with 

00 

vh 

of  fait,  that  is, 

2 

50  per  acre. 

2 

ditto  adjoining 

6 

I 

26 

unfown. 

3 

next  ditto 

0 

2 

35 

fown  with 

89 

ditto, 

2 

1 1 

2 

— ditto 

0 

I 

35 

unfown. 

3 

— ditto 
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Qbjervatiom. — July  12,  1797.  Some  few  of  the  weeds  have  perifhed,  but  no  other  evident  alteration,  compared  with 
thofe  unfown,  and  none  at  all  upon  thofe  fown  with  fmall  quantities.  Ploughed  under  between  the  7th  and  14th  of 
July,  the  weather  being  rather  drying,  but  ftill  fhowery. 


July  12.  Salt  fown  on  the  fame  fallow  being  twice  ploughed,  the  weather  drying. 
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Additional  Obfervat'tons. — It  is  ftated  that  fome  few  fnails 
perifhed  by  the  application  the  day  following.  No  other 
perceptible  alteration  has  yet  taken  place. — Auguft  28  ; 
has  been  harrowed  and  ploughed  a third  time.  It  is  fug- 
gefted, that  a man  fowing  from  a feed-hopper,  common 
flride  and  full  hand,  twice  over  the  fame  ground,  will  fow 
from  ten  to  twelve  bufhels  per  acre. 

Oft.  1,  1797.  Sowed  another  butt  in  the  fame  fallow 
with  fait,  immediately  before  its  being  fown  with  wheat, 
and  ploughed  in  therewith,  being  after  the  rate  of  ten 
Vox..  XXXI. 


bufhels  per  acre.  No  vifible  advantage  has  been  feen  in  any 
of  the  above,  through  the  winter,  or  at  fpring,  nor  any 
perceptible  advantage  as  the  crop  advanced  to  maturity  ; 
neither  could  the  reapers,  nor  any  other  viewers,  diftinguifh 
the  leaft  appearance  in  favour  of  fait  compared  with  the  butts 
unfalted. 

On  Pajlures. — June  30.  Sowed  o a.  or.  17 p.  of  pafture 
with  4 lbs.  40Z.  of  fait  (being  rye-grafs  and  clover  of  the 
fecond  year’s  growth,  foil  pretty  good  upon  marie). 

Sowed  o a.  or,  13/.  with  fait  (2  lbs.  12  oz.)  being  paf- 
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rare  of  feveral  years’  growth,  full  of  wild  or  natural  clo- 
ver ; foil  deeper  and  warmer  than  the  former. 

July  i.  Sowed  o a.  or.  35 p.  with  I^lbs.  of  fait,  being- 
pa  ft  ure  of  the  third  year’s  growth  ; foil  open,  upon  fand 
productive  of  fern. 

December  j,  1797.  Sowed  part  of  a butt  with  fait, 
after  the  rate  of  15  bufhels  per  acre. 

December  1.  Sowed  8 lbs.  of  fait  on  part  of  a rough 
meadow,  having  nearly  its  whole  fummer’s  growth  of  four 
grafs,  which  the  cattle  would  not  eat,  and  has  been  ufually 
burnt  off  at  fpring. 

Obfervations. — July  12.  No  evident  alteration  compared 
with  the  adjoining  land.  Augult  28,  continues  unaltered. 

In  fpring  1798,  not  forwarder,  nor  any  wife  preferable  to 
the  adjoining  butts  of  ground  which  were  not  falted. 

Some  thiftles  and  foine  little  of  the  fern  damaged,  but  not 
deltroyed.  The  rough  or  four  grafs  being  in  a withered  or 
dead  date,  though  fown  with  fine  fait  when  dewy,  was  not 
affeftcd  thereby,  neither  did  the  cattle  prefer  it  to  the  other 
not  falted. 

On  Mowing. — July  17.  Sowed  39^1bs.  of  fait  upon 
o a.  or.  14/).  a cold  peaty  meadow  (herbage  indifferent, 
intermixed  with  rufhes)  immediately  after  the  hay  being 
carried  off,  the  weather  dry.  N.B.  Eight  bufhels  per  acre. 

Obfervations. — July  25.  The  weather  broke,  and  much 
rain  has  fince  followed,  but  no  vifible  alteration  has  yet 
taken  place. — Auguft  27.  This  is  not  a fufficient  quantity 
to  deftroy  the  herbage,  nor  has  any  advantage  yet  ap- 
peared. Neither  has  the  fpring  nor  the  crop  of  hay-grafs 
fhewn  any  thing  preferable  to  the  unfalted  parts  adjoining. 

On  Hay. — Auguft  13.  Scattered  3lbs.  of  fait  in  a ton 
of  new  hay  at  the  time  of  houfing,  being  a little  weathered. 
This  hay  appeared  lefs  mouldy,  and  on  that  account 
was  better  than  the  fame  unfalted,  but  would  not  com- 
pare with  the  like  hay  which  had  not  been  weathered,  and 
not  falted. 

On  Weeds  and  Brambles. — June  30,  1797.  Applied  40Z. 
of  fait  to  40Z.  of  weed-wifs  (in  Gerrard’s  Hiftory  of  Plants 
called  geniftella  tinSoris,  dyer’s  weed,  or  baftard  broom), 
tufts,  or  roots,  occupying  a fpace  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
in  equal  quantities.  The  ground  being  wet  with  almoft 
continual  rains  for  a month  paft. 

Obfervations. — Julyi.  Began  to  droop. — July  12.  Dead. 
— Auguft  28.  Three  of  them  are  rotted  away,  and  their 
place  growing  over  with  grafs ; the  other  has  its  woody  fub- 
ftance  yet  (landing,  though  dead.  Thefe  fprang  up  from 
the  old  roots  this  fpring,  1798,  and  have  continued  in  the 
fame  flourifhing  ftate  as  they  were  before  the  application  of 
fait,  July  1797. 

July  x,  1797.  Applied  7lbs.  of  fait  to  a number  of  the 
hard  kind  of  rufh-tufts,  or  bogs  in  the  pafture. 

Obfervations. — The  cows  found  it  the  next  day,  and  col- 
lected as  much  as  they  could,  together  with  every  blade  of 
grafs  growing  amonglt  the  rufhes.  Some  few  of  the  rufhes 
were  bit  off  in  confequence  of  their  fearch  ; the  remainder 
did  not  die ; nor  fuffer  any  apparent  damage  from  the  ap- 
plication, Auguft  28.  It  has  been  found,  by  fubfequent 
trials,  that  the  cows  take  this,  in  the  aft  of  licking  the 
grains  of  fait  with  their  tongues,  and  that  where  the  grains 
have  been  diffolved,  the  herbage  is  not  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  falted. 

July  12,  1797.  Ten  pounds,  ufed  upon  a poor  furze, 
or  gorfey  bank,  chiefly  clay  foil,  being  then  almoft  totally 
overgrown  about  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  high  ; in  quantity 
about  eighty  fquare  yards  ; the  weather  dry. 

Obfervations. — The  cows  found  this,  and  llole  all  that  they 
could  get  at,  together  with  any  decent  herbage  with  which 


it  was  intermixed.  Some  little  of  the  gorfe  has  penfhed, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  deftroyed. 

Auguft  28.  The  whole  recovered  at  the  return  of  fpring 
(1798),  and  fo  continues. 

July  12,  1797.  Ufed  feveral  pounds  of  fait  upon  a 
number  of  weed-wifs,  or  baftard-broom,  tufts,  or  roots  (the 
four  falted  the  30th  ult.  being  dead) ; the  weather  dry. 

Obfervations. — July  27.  They  are  in  part  deftroyed. 
The  cows  found  this,  and  collefted  as  much  as  they  pof- 
fibly  could,  without  eating  the  weed,  which  is  very  bitter. 
It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  thefe  retained  their  verdure  much 
longer  than  thofe  falted  in  wet  weather. — Auguft  28,  and 
not  yet  deftroyed,  but  much  hurt.  Thefe,  like  the  for- 
mer, recovered  in  the  fpring  of  1798,  and  fo  continue  (July 
1798). 

July  12,  1797.  Ufed  iolbs.  of  fait  upon  more  rufh-tufts 
or  roots  in  the  pafture,  a greater  quantity  to  each. 

Obfervations . — The  cows  found  it  in  a fhort  time,  and 
felefted  every  grafs  from  amongft  the  rufhes,  together  with 
as  much  of  the  fait  as  they  could.  Some  of  the  rufhes  fuf- 
fered  in  the  purfuit,  being  bitten  off  and  thinned. — 
Auguft  28.  The  rufh-roots  are  too  deep  to  be  deftroyed. 
Grafs,  and  other  herbage  near,  has  fuffered.  Thefe,  in 
1798,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  not 
falted. 

Auguft  25,  1797.  Ufed  61bs.  upon  15  fquare  yards  of 
ground  almoft  totally  overgrown  with  hen-gorfe  (in  Ger- 
rard’s Hiftory  of  Plants  called  ononis  five  ref  a bovis,  cam- 
mock,  or  reft-harrow),  a pernicious  woody  fhrub  infefting 
clay  foils,  being  then  in  full  flower,  and  beginning  to  fet  its 
feed-pods ; the  weather  fhowery. — Auguft  28.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  are  dying.  The  branches  died  foon  after  ; but 
the  roots  fent  out  frefh  ones  at  the  return  of  fpring,  which 
ftill  continue.  This  being  upwards  of  thirty  bufhels  to 
the  acre,  deftroyed  the  intermixed  grafs,  which  became 
brown  and  lifelefs  till  the  approach  of  winter,  when  it 
began  to  recover,  and  the  whole  was  covered  by  the  fpring  ; 
but  no  better  herbage  than  the  adjoining ; nor  has  it  any 
time  fince  been  preferable,  July  1798.  This  quantity  was 
not  fufficient  to  leave  the  ground  quite  bare.  Though 
the  herbage  was  killed,  it  never  totally  difappeared.  If  a 
leffer  quantity  would  have  done  fo,  it  might  have  been  fer- 
viceable  for  deftroying  the  fward  previous  to  the  making 
of  a lay  fallow.  Salt  has  been  ufed  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bufhels  per  acre,  upon  fmall  patches  of  nettles  in  deep-foiled 
pafture,  which  were  fretted  awhile  ; but  afterwards  re- 
covered, without  any  vifible  alteration  in  their  growth. 

It  is  further  obferved,  that  it  has  likewife  been  tried 
(1798)  in  various  proportions,  and  at  different  times,  upon 
a turnip  fallow,  without  any  good  effect.  It  was  fown  upon 
a weedy  part  of  the  turnips,  to  the  amount  of  ten  bufhels 
per  acre ; after  they  were  up  in  three  or  four  rough  leaves, 
thefe  were  fretted  ; but  the  greateft  part  of  both  weeds  and 
turnips  recovered  with  little  variation  from  the  other  (rather 
worfe  if  either).  How  fait  would  aft  upon  worms,  or 
what  is  called  the  fly,  is  not  known,  as  the  crops  were  not 
plagued  with  them  this  laft  year  ; probably  it  would  have 
a good  effeft  ; for  fait -water  was  tried  upon  worms  on  a 
goofeberry-bufh,  without  fretting  the  tree  much,  the  worms 
foon  after  died  ; but,  as  this  was  only  one  inftance,  perhaps 
a change  of  weather,  or  fome  other  caufe,  might  occafion 
their  death.  This  experiment  is  intended  to  be  repeated 
both  on  turnips  and  on  goofeberries  in  future.  And  it 
is  added  by  the  writer,  that  with  cut  fraw  fait  has  been 
tried,  mixed  and  immediately  given,  put  together  and  left 
to  ferment,  and  fprinkled  with  fait  and  water ; in  every 
cafe  it  is  refufed  by  the  cattle. 
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And  that  in  manure , fait  mixed  with  dang,  in  various 
proportions,  and  in  different  forts,  is  not  aifcoverable  from 
the  fame  fort,  fet  on  without  fait. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1798,  67lbs.  of  fait  were  mixed 
in  two  fquare  yards  of  tough  peaty  parings,  cut  from  the 
fides  and  bottoms  of  an  open  peaty  drain,  and  made  in  a 
heap  of  that  fize.  The  remainder  of  the  fame  parings  were 
made  in  another  heap,  and  mixed  up  with  a quantity  of 
horfe-dung  of  proportionate  value,  allowing  the  ialt  to  be 
2 s.  per  fquare  yard.  Both  forts  were  examined  by  fir 
Robert  S.  Cotton,  the  beginning  of  Auguft  lall,  at  which 
time  the  admixture  with  fait  remained  in  a dead  tough 
ftate,  without  any  rotten  or  faponaceous  particles  in  it  ; the 
blades  of  grafs  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  though  dead,  had 
not  loft  their  colour.  No  weed  or  any  vegetable  had 
grown  upon  this  heap  ; but  the  other  mixed  with  dung 
was  covered  with  weeds,  and  on  opening' was  found  much  re- 
duced and  pulverized  ; and  after  one  good  turning  and 
mixing,  was  fet  upon  the  ground  in  good  condition,  in 
November  lait ; the  other  has  ftnce  been  twice  turned,  and 
remains  in  the  heap  unrotted  at  this  day,  March  1799. 
From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  fait  ads  not  as  a 
feptic  on  vegetable  fubftances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
ferves  them  in  a dead  ftate,  and  ads  as  a preventative  to 
putrefadion  : this  is  perhaps  more  fully  proved  by  the 
common  method  of  preferving  kidney  or  French  beaus, 
when  ripe  enough  for  the  table,  which  are  kept  the  year 
round  for  culinary  purpofes  in  pots,  between  layers  of 
dry  fait.  The  writer  alfo  ftates,  that  from  the  fore- 
going experiments  it  may  be  concluded,  that  fait  may 
be  of  fervice  to  agriculture  in  the  preparation  of  fallows, 
in  rainy  feafons  unfavourable  to  the  plough  ; but  in  this 
cafe  great  quantities  muft  be  ufed  to  have  the  deiired 
effed  ; perhaps  lefs  than  fifty  bufhels  to  each  acre  would  be 
infufficient : this  quantity  would  not  deftroy  vegetation  for 
more  than  two  months,  as  appears  from  the  firft  experiment 
with  weed-wifs,  where  fomething  more  than  that  quantity 
was  ufed  : this  quantity  might  deftroy  the  weeds,  but 
would  not  reduce  it,  if  in  a-  tough  or  foddy  ftate,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  lait  experiment  in  manures,  where  the  quan- 
tity ufed  is  equal  to  240  buihels  per  acre,  allowing  it  to 
penetrate  the  furface  of  the  fallow,  in  an  equal  degree,  only 
three  inches  deep.  And  that  perhaps  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficially ufed  in  fmall  quantities  with  hay  at  the  time  of  houfing 
or  Hacking,  which,  if  weathered  or  damp,  might  prevent 
it  in  fome  degree  from  becoming  mouldy,  and,  if  green  and 
in  large  quantities,  might  ad  as  a preventative  to  overheat- 
ing and  firing.  Bur  that  as  an  affiftant,  or  ftimulus,  to  the 
vegetable  fyitem,  it  appears,  through  all  the  foregoing  expe- 
riments, to  be  quite  deftitute  of  every  good  property,  and 
unworthy  of  notice  as  a manure  in  any  kind  of  procefs. 
And  that  fuch  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  who  have  viewed  the  different  applications,  and 
who  have,  without  exception,  concurred  in  the  report 
which  is  here  made. 

It  is,  however,  advifedby  Dr.  Darwin,  that,  becaufe  fait, 
when  made  ufe  of  as  a manure,  has  a tendency  to  induce  dil- 
eafe  by  its  exceffive  ftimulant  power,  it  fhould  be  employed  a 
little  before  the  time  that  the  plant  would  acquire  that  part 
of  its  growth  which  is  wanted.  But  though  this  may  be 
done  in  the  garden,  it  cannot  be  well  extended  to  the  field. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  refults,  other  trials  made  in  the 
fame  diftrid,  as  well  as  in  others,  lead  to  different  con- 
clufions.  It  was  found,  in  one  attempt,  on  four  rufhy  land 
after  draining,  by  fpreading  on  one  part  in  the  autumn  re- 
fute fait,  at  the  rate  of  eight  buftiels  to  the  acre,  and  on  an- 
other part  fixteen  bufhels  to  the  fame  extent ; that  in  a 


fliort  time  the  vegetation  wholly  difappeared,  not  a blade 
of  glafs  being  to  be  feen  during  the  early  part  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring,  but  towards  the  end  of  May  a moft  flourifh- 
ing  crop  of  rich  grafs  appeared  on  the  eight-bufhel  por- 
tion. After  the  middle  of  fummer,  the  other  portion  too 
produced  a crop  ftill  ftronger  ; the  cattle  were  remarkably 
fond  of  it,  and  during  the  whole  enfuing  winter,  and  to  this 
time,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  years  fince,  the  land  has  retained, 
and  ftill  exhibits,  a fuperior  verdure  to  the  neighbouring 
clofes.  In  another  trial,  in  a meadow,  the  after-grafs  of 
which  was  of  fo  coarfe  and  rank  a nature  as  to  be  refilled  by 
the  cattle,  on  fait  being  laid  upon  one  part  of  it,  they  have 
ever  fince  preferred  the  grafs  growing  on  that  part  to  every 
other,  and  eaten  up  every  blade.  It  has  alfo,  it  is  faid, 
good  effefts  in  mixture  or  compoft  withother  coarfe  manures, 
producing  ftrong  crops  of  barley  and  hay-grafs.  On  fome 
foul  fait  being  laid  upon  a court  pavement  to  deftroy  the 
growth  of  graffy  matters,  though  in  the  firft  fummer  after- 
wards not  any  thing  appeared,  in  that  which  fucceeded  it 
the  vegetation  was  greatly  more  abundant  than  before  the 
fait  was  ufed.  It  has  equally  beneficial  effects,  it  is  faid, 
on  fallow  land  : by  ufing  it  at  the  time  of  breaking  up  the 
land,  its  ftrong  faline  properties  deftroy  vegetation  and  all 
noxious  infefts ; and  mixing  intimately  with  the  mould 
before  the  grain  is  put  in,  it  ftrongly  fupports  and  infures 
the  beft  crops. 

In  other  experiments,  when  employed  in  compoft  with 
earth,  in  comparifon  with  lime  in  mixture  with  the 
fame  earth,  on  fuch  being  laid  on  different  parts  of  the 
fame  field,  that  part  which  had  the  lime  compoft  vege- 
tated ftrongly,  but  bore  no  fort  of  comparifon  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  growth  in  the  crop  of  that  which 
had  the  fait  compoft.  The  latter  is  ftill  capable  of  being 
marked  out  and  traced  by  the  ftronger  growth  of  grafs  on 
it,  notwithftanding  the  time  that  has  fince  elapfed. 

In  ufing  it  pretty  thickly,  without  being  mixed  with  the 
earth  on  a portion  of  land,  the  expefted  benefit  was  not 
only  not  received,  but  the  vegetation  was  dettroyed,  and 
the  ground  left  almoft  bare,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
manner  of  application,  as  being  unfavourable  and  improper. 

The  water  of  falt-brine  fprings,  where  they  break  out  and 
fpread  upon  the  furface,  is  however  ftated  to  have  the  e fie 61 
of  deftroying  all  vegetation  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  yards 
about  them  in  particular  cafes  : while  in  the  natural  ap- 
plication on  the  marfh-lands,  it  appears  to  produce  effefts 
fomewhat  of  a contrary  kind  ; as  where  the  fait -water  of 
the  fea  overflows  them,  the  vegetation  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  vigour. 

The  difference  in  the  effeft  of  fait,  applied  as  a manure, 
is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  writer  of  the  cor- 
redted  Cheftiire  Agricultural  Report,  by  referring  it  prin- 
cipally to  two  caufes  ; namely,  a variation  in  the  manner 
and  degree  of  its  application,  and  a difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  foils  or  lands  on  which  the  trials  with  it  have  been 
made.  The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  muft,  it  is  thought,  have 
a great  influence  on  its  a&ion  upon  vegetable  matter  as  that 
of  a ftimulus,  and  conl'equently  that  its  effefts  muft  be 
greatly  varied  by  the  proportion  applied.  When  em- 
ployed in  a large  quantity,  it  may,  like  every  other  exceffive 
ftimulus,  tend  to  diforganize  and  deftroy  the  vegetable 
fubftances  with  which  it  comes  into  contatl.  When  ufed 
in  a fmaller  proportion,  or  in  mixture  as  a compoft,  it  may 
be  regarded,  by  the  moderate  ftimulus  it  gives  to  the  aftion 
of  the  veffels  in  the  plants,  as  a promoter  of  vegetation, 
and,  of  courfe,  as  a valuable  manure.  The  writer  is  aware 
that  this  is  not  perfeftly  conformable  to  the  opinion  of 
fome,  but  he  thinks  it  the  moft  confiftent  with  the  general 
I i 2 analogy 
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analogy  of  nature,  as  well  as  with  particular  experiments 
on  the  fubjeft.  In  fallows  it  would  feem  that  it  might 
be  beneficial  in  large  quantity,  by  the  deftrudtion  of  all 
ufelefs  vegetable  and  animal  matter  ; which,  at  the  fame 
time,  would  be  fo  much  reduced  and  fpent  by  the  time  the 
feed  was  put  into  the  ground,  as  to  fit  it  for  producing  that 
degree  of  ftimulus,  which  is  molt  adapted  to  healthy  vege- 
tation. The  differences  of  the  nature  of  foils  mull  ob- 
vioufly  produce  great  variety  in  the  refults  of  the  different 
trials  which  are  made  to  afcertain  its  particular  nature. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  “ Agricultural  Chemiflry,” 
feems,  however,  to  think  it  probable  that  common  fait  a£ts 
as  a manure,  by  entering  into  the  compofitions  of  the 
plants  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  gypfum,  phofphate 
of  lime,  and  alkalies.  See  thefe  heads,  Saline  Manure , 
and  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

And  that  as  it  has  been  ftated,  from  good  authority,  that 
fait,  in  fmall  quantities,  promotes  the  decompofition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter ; that  circumftance  may  alfo 
render  it  ufeful  in  certain  foils  and  kinds  of  land.  Common 
fait  is  likewife  offenfive  to  infeits.  In  fhort,  that  in  fmall 
quantities,  it  is  fometimes  beneficial  in  the  intention  of 
manure,  he  thinks,  is  now  fully  proved  ; and  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  efficacy  may  depend  upon  many  combined 
caufes.  The  reafonings  againft  the  ufe  of  it  urged  by 
fome,  on  the  grounds,  that  when  applied  in  large  propor- 
tions it  either  does  no  good,  or  renders  the  land  fterile,  are 
confidered  as  very  unfair  and  improper ; as  the  circum- 
ltance  that  fait  in  large  proportions  rendered  land  barren, 
was  well  known  long  before  any  records  of  agricultural 
fcience  exifted,  from  the  fcite  of  a city  having  been  ftated 
in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  fown  with  fait,  that  the 
ground  might  for  ever  remain  unprodu&ive.  And  that 
though  Virgil  reprobated  a fait  foil ; and  Pliny,  who  ad- 
vifed  it  for  cattle,  affirmed,  that  when  difperfed  over  land 
it  caufed  it  to  be  barren,  thefe  are  not  by  any  means 
reafons  againft  the  proper  ufe  of  it.  The  refufe  fait  of  the 
fifheries  of  Cornwall  have  been  feen  above,  and  long  known 
to  be  an  excellent  manure,  but  they  contain,  as  well  as  the 
fait,  fome  oil  and  exuviae  derived  from  the  animals. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  thought  not  unlikely,  that  the 
fame  caufes  may  influence  the  eftefts  of  fait,  as  thofe  which 
have  a power  in  modifying  the  attion  of  fulphate  of  lime, 
as  already  noticed. 

Moft  lands  in  this  country,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  fea, 
it  is  fuppofed,  probably  contain  a fufficient  quantity  of  fait 
already  for  all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation ; and  that  in 
fuch  cafes  the  fupply  of  it  to  the  foil  will  not  only  be  ufe- 
lefs, but  may  be  prejudicial.  It  is  noticed,  that  in  great 
ftorms  the  fpray  of  the  fea  has  been  carried  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  ffiore ; fo  that  from  this  fource  fait  muft 
often  be  fupplied  to  the  foil.  Salt  has  alfo  been  found 
in  all  the  fand-ftone  rocks  that  the  above  writer  has 
examined,  and  it  muft,  it  is  faid,  exift  in  the  foil,  or  the 
mould  that  is  derived  and  formed  from  them.  It  is  a con- 
ftituent,  likewife,  of  almoft  every  kind  of  animal  and  vege- 
table manure,  therefore  it  muft  prevail  very  confiderably. 

Salt  has  been  employed  upon  fallows,  in  fome  cafes,  with 
good  effefts,  and  the  refufe  of  it  would  probably  be  found 
beneficial  in  many  circumftances  of  land,  if  it  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  works  of  this  nature,  free  of  duty,  and  which 
would  not  unfrequently  be  a material  convenience  to  the 
proprietors. 

Many  additional  fafts,  experiments,  and  obfervations  will, 
however,  probably  be  necefl’ary,  in  order  fully  to  afcertain 
the  nature  and  utility  of  fait  as  a manure. 

Ufe  of  Salt  for  domejlic  Animals. — And  it  is  conceived  by 


Dr.  Anderfon,  that  there  is  no  fubftance  yet  known  which 
is  fo  much  reliffied  by  the  whole  order  of  graminivorous 
animals,  as  common  fait.  The  wild  creatures  of  the  defart 
are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  wherever  they  difcover  a bank  of  earth 
impregnated  with  a fmall  proportion  of  fait,  they  come  to 
it  ever  after  regularly  to  lick  the  faline  earth,  as  they  would 
to  a pool  of  water  to  drink,  were  there  none  other  near ; 
fo  that  when  a hunter  in  America  difcovers  fuch  a lick,  as 
fuch  places  are  there  called,  he  reckons  himfelf  lure  of  ob- 
taining plenty  of  game,  by  lying  in  wait  near  it,  and  ffioot- 
ing  them  as  they  approach,  until  the  whole  beafts  that  have 
difcovered  it  are  killed.  And  it  is  alfo  admitted  by  all  thofe 
who  have  tried  the  experiment,  that  fait,  given  along  with 
the  food  of  domeftic  animals,  (except  fowls,  to  which  fait  is 
a certain  poifon, ) tends  very  much  to  promote  their  health 
and  accelerate  their  feeding  ; and  although  fome  perfons, 
who  have  been  at  a lofs  to  account  for  t”he  manner  in  which 
this  ftimulant  could  adt  as  a nutritious  fubftance  have  affedted 
to  difregard  this  faft,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  the 
flighted:  ffiow  of  evidence,  to  invalidate  the  ftrong  proofs 
that  have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  it ; though,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  country,  few  experiments  of  this  kind  have 
been  tried  in  it.  In  fadt,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
fait  adts  in  the  fmalleft  degree  as  a nutritious  fubftance,  or  of 
itfelf  tends  to  fatten  any  animal ; but  that  merely  by  adting 
as  a condiment,  it  whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  the  creature 
to  which  it  is  probably  adminiftered  a ftrong  reliffi  for  its 
proper  food,  fo  as  to  induce  it  to  eat  in  a given  time  a greater 
quantity  than  it  would  have  done,  and  thus  greatly  to  aug- 
ment, as  has  been  above  explained,  its  feeding  quality  beyond 
what  it  otherwife  could  have  had.  In  this  way  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  extravagant  pofition  to  fay,  that  by  a proper 
ufe  of  common  fait,  the  fame  quantity  of  forage  might,  on 
many  occafions,  be  made  to  go  twice  as  far  as  it  could  have 
gone  in  feeding  animals,  had  the  fait  been  withheld  from 
them.  If  fo,  and  let  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  withhold 
their  affent  to  this  pofition,  prove,  by  a fet  of  experiments 
fairly  condudted,  that  it  is  erroneous  ; till  then,  the  unvary- 
ing teftimony  of  the  few  who  have  tried  it,  confirming  the 
pofition,  ought  to  be  relied  on.  If  fo,  then  we  have  here 
laid  open  to  our  view  an  eafy  mode  of  augmenting  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fields  to  an  amazing  extent  ; for,  if  the  fame 
quantity  of  forage  can  be  made  to  go,  not  twice  as  far,  but 
one-twentieth  part  only  farther  than  it  now  does,  it  would 
be  the  fame  thing  as  adding  one-twentieth  part  to  the  aggre- 
gate produce  of  meat  for  beafts,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. 

It  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  by  a writer  in  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  which  is  inferted  in  the  24th  volume  of  Young’s 
Annals,  that  vaft  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of 
fait,  in  promoting  improvements  in  land  as  well  as  in  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  cattle.  The  farmer,  it  is  obferved, 
who  has  more  than  an  ordinary  ftock  of  working  cattle, 
reaps  a double  advantage,  the  one  by  having  his  work  done 
in  feafon,  the  other  by  enriching  a greater  proportion  of  his 
land  by  means  of  their  additional  manure.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  how  to  maintain  an  increafed  number  without  in- 
creafing  the  expence ; this,  he  aflerts,  may  be  done  by  the 
ufe  of  fait,  and  advances  the  three  following  propofitions. 

1.  That  fait,  given  with  the  food  of  cattle,  augments  the 
nouriftiment  of  that  food. 

2.  That  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fait  eaten  by 
cattle,  the  effedts  of  that  augmentation  will  be  perceivable. 

3.  That  no  ill  confequence  will  follow  from  an  excefs  of 
fait  eaten  by  cattle,  even  though  it  Ihould  be  given  them 
without  ftint.  And  thefe  propofitions  he  endeavours  to 
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Support  by  tin  queftion  able  fafts.  In  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Arle,  in  the  county  of  Provence,  there  is  a diftrift  called 
the  Craw,  extending  in  length  about  fix  leagues,  and  in 
breadth  about  three,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  covered 
■with  fmall  rough  ftones,  and  not  a tree  or  buffi  to  be  feen  in 
the  whole  diftrift,  except  here  and  there  upon  the  borders  ; 
yet  on  this  fpot,  fo  feemingly  fterile,  by  the  free  ufe  of  fait, 
more  numerous  flocks  of  (heep  are  bred  and  reared  than 
upon  any  other  common,  of  equal  extent,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  what  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  the  fheep 
are  healthier,  hardier,  and  endure  the  feverity  of  winter  with 
lefs  lofs,  though  they  have  fewer  fheep-cots  for  covering 
them„than  thofe  bred  and  fed  on  more  copious  paftures,  and 
befides  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  more  convenient 
(belter.  Add  to  this,  that  the  wool  of  the  flocks  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  Craw  is  not  only  the  fineft  in  the  whole 
country,  but  bears  the  higheft  price  of  any  in  France. 
From  hence  he  concludes  that  it  is  to  the  unlimited  ufe  of 
faltihat  thefe  furprifing  effefts  are  to  be  afcribed,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  Craw  is  fo  burnt  up  in  the  fummer 
that  the  poor  animals  are  forced  to  turn  up  the  very  ftones 
to  come  at  the  few  blades  of  grafs  that  grow  round  them, 
and  yet  none  perifli  for  want  of  food  ; let  every  excellence 
therefore,  that  can  reafonably  be  fuppofed  inherent  in  the 
herbage,  be  allowed  to  it,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  is  fo  fmall, 
that  without  the  abundant  ufe  of  fait,  a fourth  part  of  the 
(heep  kept  in  the  Craw  could  not  fubfift  in  it. 

But  as  a ftill  farther  demonftration  that  this  aftoniftnng 
effeft  is  folely  to  be  attributed  to  fait,  we  have,  fays  the 
writer,  in  Languedoc,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  a fpot 
of  the  fame  kind  of  ftony  land,  in  every  rcfpeft  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  Craw,  yet  for  want  of  the  free  ufe  of  fait,  that  in  Lan- 
guedoc does  not  maintain  the  tenth  part  of  the  number  of 
fheep  that  are  brought  up  in  the  Craw,  though  in  other 
refpefts  it  is  no  ways  inferior,  their  wines  and  other  fruits 
produced  in  the  borders  of  both  being  in  their  goodnefs  and 
other  effential  qualities,  equal. 

Having  thus  proved  his  firft  propofition  incontrovertibly, 
he  proceeds  to  prove  the  fecond,  and  to  recommend  an  eafy 
experiment,  which  it  is  in  every  farmer’s  power  to  make,  and 
that  is,  to  give  one  half  of  his  cattle  fait,  and  the  other  half 
none.  By  this  Ample  trial,  in  lefs  than  a month  the  dif- 
ference will  be  difcernible ; the  cattle  to  which  the  fait  is 
given  will  (hew  it  in  their  looks,  in  the  fleeknefs  of  their 
coats,  in  their  growth,  and  in  their  ilrength  and  firmnefs  of 
labour.  He  adds,  that  with  little  more  than  half  their  ufual 
food  all  thefe  effefts  will  be  produced. 

In  order  to  eftablifh  his  third  propofition,  he  appeals  to 
the  praftice  about  Arles,  where  the  cattle  have  as  much 
fait  as  they  will  eat,  and  none  are  fo  healthy  or  thrive  fo  faft 
as  thofe  that  eat  mod  of  it.  It  is  of  courfe  fuppofed  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  effefts  of  fait,  in  the 
feeding  or  fattening  cattle  ; but  the  manner  in  giving  it  to 
the  labouring  cattle  is  not  clearly  explained.  It  is  ftated, 
that  in  eight  days  a flock  of  three  hundred  ate  fifteen  pounds 
of  fait,  being  one  pound  to  every  fcore  ; and  it  would  feem 
that  the  whole  quantity  was  given  in  one  day,  as  the  farmer 
is  cautioned  againft  letting  the  (heep  drink  on  the  day  the 
fait  is  given,  fuggefting  at  the  fame  time  how  much  it 
(harpens  their  appetites. 

But  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cartwright  in  refpeft  to  the 
effefts  of  fait,  when  mixed  with  the  food  of  animals,  have  not 
been  extended  to  fheep,  as  he  did  not  apprehend  that  a few 
limited  experiments  would  either  throw  new  light  upon  a 
fubjeft  which  has  already  been  fufficiently  difcuffed,  as  ap- 
plied to  thofe  animals,  yr  furnilh  the  public  with  fafts  of 
which  it  is  not  already  in  poffeffion.  His  experiments  have, 


therefore,  been  confined  to  hogs  and  cows.  It  is  ftated  that 
on  July  23d,  1804,  three  hogs  of  the  fame  litter,  about 
eight  months  old,  were  put  up  to  fatten.  Their  refpeftive 
weights  were  as  follow  : 

No.  1.  44  lbs. 

2.  47  lbs. 

3.  40  lbs. 

And  that  from  the  23d  of  July  till  the  7th  of  Auguft, 
they  were  fed  with  barley-meal  mixed  up  with  water,  during 
which  time  they  confumed  three  bufhels  and  a half  of  barley, 
and  gained  in  weight  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  12  lbs. 

2.  10  lbs. 

3.  5 lbs. 

But  that  from  the  3d  of  Auguft  to  the  21ft,  they  had  fait 
mixed  with  their  food,  of  which  they  confumed  a quarter 
of  a pound  per  day.  The  food  confumed  was  four  bufhels, 
they  had  gained  upon  the  laft  weighing  as  under  : 

No.  1.  18  lbs. 

2.  22  lbs. 

3.  14  lbs. 

However,  that  from  the  21ft  of  Auguft  to  the  3d  of 
September,  the  fait  was  difcontinued,  in  which  time  they 
eat  four  bufhels  and  a half  of  barley-meal,  and  their  increafe 
of  weight  was : 

No.  1.  24  lbs. 

2.  21  lbs. 

3.  21  lbs. 

But  from  the  3d  of  September  to  the  17th,  they  had  fait 
as  before,  and  their  confumption  of  food  was  the  fame  as 
during  the  laft  fortnight,  namely,  four  bufhels  and  a half  of 
barley-meal.  Their  gain  of  weight  was, 

No.  1.  31  lbs. 

2.  19  lbs. 

3.  19  lbs. 

They  were  then  (laughtered. 

And  it  is  remarked  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  fait  had 
any  operation  either  in  promoting  thirft,  or  ftimulating  their 
appetites,  the  confumption  of  food  being  nearly  the  fame 
whether  falted  or  not ; neither  does  it  appear  that  the  fait 
had  any  influence  on  their  fattening ; perhaps  the  quantity 
allowed  them  was  too  little,  and  yet  he  fliould  think  not,  as 
there  was  enough  to  make  their  whole  mafs  of  food  fuffi- 
ciently favory  to  the  human  tafte.  But  in  trying  this  expe- 
riment he  did  not  confine  one  parcel  of  hogs  to  fait,  and 
another  to  unfalted  food.  This  mode  of  trying  experiments 
is  always  uncertain,  as  there  will  be  frequently  habits  and 
tendencies  in  the  individual  animals  which  will  vary  the  re- 
fults,  and  prevent  their  being  uniform.  The  faireft  way, 
and  that  which  is  the  lead  liable  to  error,  is  to  compare  each 
animal  with  himfelf,  by  feeding  him  at  one  period  with  one 
kind  of  food,  and  then  for  an  equal  period  with  another.  If 
this  principle,  which  he  has  proceeded  upon,  be  right,  there 
is  nothing  in  thefe  experiments  to  encourage  the  praftice  of 
adminiftering  fait  to  hogs  with  a view,  at  ieaft,  to  increafe 
their  tendency  to  fatten  : how  far  it  may  contribute  to  keep 
them  in  health,  is  a different  queftion,  and  on  which  years 
of  experience  may  probably  be  necelfary  to  decide. 

It  isalfo  ftated  that  on  the  9th  of  Oftober  1804,  his  ex- 
periments on  cows  commenced.  On  that  day  two  Welffi 
heifers,  one  of  which  had  calved  about  five  months,  the 
other  three,  were  confined  to  the  houfe,  and  fed  with  hay 
for  the  fpace  of  one  fortnight.  The  hay  they  confumed 
during  that  time  was  four  hundred  weight  nineteen  pounds, 
and  the  milk  they  produced  was  thirty-fix  gallons  three 
quarts.  They  had  then  for  the  next  fortnight  fait  mixed 
with  their  hay,  the  hay  being  firft  (lightly  moiftened  with 
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water,  and  the  fait  fprinkled  over  it ; in  which  time  they 
confumed  four  hundred  weight  forty-two  pounds  of  hay, 
and  feven  pounds  of  fait.  The  milk  produced  was  thirty  - 
feven  gallons.  For  the  next  fortnight,  namely,  from  the 
fixth  to  the  twentieth  of  November,  the  fait  was  omitted, 
and  their  food  was  four  hundred  weight  and  one  quarter  of 
hay,  and  two  hundred  weight  and  a half  of  cabbages.  The 
produce  of  milk  in  that  fpace  of  time  was  fifty-four  gallons 
three  quarts.  From  the  twentieth  of  November,  their  food 
was  the  fame  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  half  a pound 
of  fait  per  day.  The  produce  of  milk  was  fifty-feven 
gallons  one  quart.  It  is  here  noticed  that  it  will  be  recol- 
iefted  that  fait  feemed  to  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
third:,  or  to  increafe  appetite  in  the  hogs  ; yet  on  the  cows 
its  effects  in  one  refpeft  was  very  perceptible,  for  during  the 
period  they  had  fait  they  drank  three  gallons  a day  each 
more  than  at  other  times.  It  is  therefore  fuppofed  that  fait 
may  pofiibly  promote  digeftion,  (notwithitanding  its  anti- 
feptic  quality,)  by  ilimulating  the  falival  glands,  and  the 
glands  yielding  the  gaftric  juice,  and  by  introducing  an  in- 
creafed  difcharge  of  their  refpeCtive  fluids,  fo  neceffary  to 
the  folubility  of  the  different  fubffances  received  into  the 
ftomach,  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  la&eals. 
And  it  is  fuggeffed  that  though  there  may  be  nothing  in  the 
foregoing  experiments  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  fait  has  any 
other  tendency  to  promote  a difpofition  in  animals  to  fatten 
than  as  it  may  contribute  to  their  health,  by  aiding  their 
digeftion ; yet  it  is  probable  that,  when  adminiftered  to 
animals  yielding  milk,  it  may  contribute  in  fome  fmall  degree 
to  increafe  that  fecretion  ; and  this  it  may  do  by  promoting 
thirft,  which  induces  the  animal  to  drink  copioufly,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  fecretion  of  milk,  as  well  as  all  other 
fecretions  of  the  fluids,  may  be  augmented.  Perhaps,  alfo, 
it  may  have  a ftimulating  influence  on  the  la&eals  themfelves. 
But  that  after  all,  admitting  thefe  experiments  to  prove  that 
fait  increafes,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  the  production  of  milk, 
when  that  increafed  quantity  is  balanced  againft  the  price  of 
the  fait,  the  dairy-man  will  find  himfelf  no  gainer  by  fuch 
means. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  there  does  not  feem  any  thing  in 
thefe  experiments,  either  with  hogs  or  cows,  to  encourage 
the  pradtice  of  giving  fait  to  animals,  with  a view  to  in- 
creafe their  difpofition  to  fatten  ; yet  it  would  be  temerity 
to  affirm  that  it  is  entirely  ufelefs.  From  the  avidity  with 
which  moft,  if  not  all,  kinds  of  graminivorous  animals, 
whether  in  a ftate  of  domeftication  or  otherwife,  are  known 
to  eat  fait,  whenever  it  comes  in  their  way,  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude  that  the  propenfity  has  not  been  implanted  in 
them  in  vain.  But  from  whatever  caufe  its  falutary  effeCts 
may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed,  whether  (as  was  hinted  at  be- 
fore) from  its  promoting  digeftion,  and  an  increafed  fecre- 
tion of  fluids,  or  from  any  other  a&ion  it  may  have  on  the 
animal  economy,  it  muft  be  left  to  an  experimenter  more 
fuccefsful  than  he  has  been,  to  afeertain  the  matter  in  a 
more  perfeft  manner. 

But  with  regard  to  Iheep,  it  is  well  known  that  fait  has 
long  been  made  ufe  of  with  advantage  in  preferving  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  animal ; and  that  the  incon- 
venience of  wet,  moift,  and  otherwife  unfavourable  land 
for  flieep,  may  in  a great  meafure  be  obviated,  by  having 
recourfe  to  the  giving  of  fait  to  the  animals.  It  is  indeed 
the  common  management,  in  almoft  every  country  but  this. 
The  proper  mode  of  giving  it  is  in  (hallow  troughs,  being 
allowed  as  much  as  they  will  take,  which  is  in  common  but 
very  little,  though  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Under 
unfavourable  feafons,  and  where  the  foil,  food,  and  climate, 
are  not  well  fuited  to  them,  the  ufe  of  this  material  has 
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been  found  of  great  fervice.  However,  in  Mr.  Fenna’s  dif- 
ferent trials  with  this  material  for  flieep,  whether  fcattered 
in  different  parts  of  their  pafture,  or  fprinkled  upon  other 
portions,  the  animals  do  not  feem  to  have  been  much  at- 
tracted by  it ; as  they  fcarce  did  any  thing  more  than  fmell 
to  it,  and  quit  the  place  where  it  had  been  depofited.  This 
might,  however,  arife  from  their  natural  timidity,  or  their 
want  of  being  accuftomed  to  it ; as  many  animals  are  fhy 
in  taking  new  forts  of  food,  till  they  get  a fort  of  tafte  for 
them.  This  is  the  cafe  with  oil-cake,  and  fome  others. 

But  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  baron  Schultz,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  it  deftroys  the  fafciola  hepatica,  or  fluke-worm,  in 
Iheep.  And  for  this  purpofe  fome  have  recommended,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Darwin,  one  ounce  of  fait  to  be  given  every 
day,  diffolved  in  water ; but  that  it  is  probable  that  it 
might  be  ufed  with  greater  advantage,  if  hay  was  moif- 
tened  with  the  folution,  which  would  thus,  at  the  fame 
time,  fupply  them  with  better  nouriftiment  than  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  thofe  difeafed  flieep,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  they  would  eat  it.  But  as  they  take  it  readily  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned  above,  it  may  anfwer  the 
intention  in  that  very  convenient  method  very  well. 

This  fubftance,  on  the  whole,  befides  its  effedts  in  other 
ways,  as  feen  above,  has  the  property  of  moderating  the 
heat  in  hay-ilacks,  preferving  the  green  colour,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  it.  See  Hay,  &c. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  fait  was  regarded  as  a 
fymbol  of  extreme  fterility.  And  we  read  of  princes,  who, 
in  token  of  their  indignation,  fowed  grounds  with  fait  to 
render  them  barren.  See  Judges,  ix.  45.  Dent.  xxix.  23, 
Zephan.  ii.  9. 

Virgil,  Georg,  lib.  ii.  reprobates  a fait  foil  as  occafion- 
ing  the  degeneration  of  fruit-trees,  and  admitting  no  me- 
lioration from  ploughing. 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  foffile  fait,  affirms,  that  every  place 
in  which  it  is  found  is  barren,  and  unfit  for  vegetation. 
And  Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians  believed  fait  to 
be  the  fpittle  or  foam  of  the  giant  Typhon,  the  great  enemy 
of  their  gods ; and  hence,  he  adds,  they  held  it  in  the 
greateft  abhorrence. 

In  later  times,  however,  fait  has  been,  frequently  ufed  as 
a manure  with  great  fuccefs.  It  has  been  the  cuftom,  ever 
fince  the  time  of  Henry  III.  at  leaft,  for  the  farmers  on  the 
Cornifh  coaft  to  manure  their  land  with  fea-fand,  in  which 
fea-falt  is  fo  copioufly  mixed,  that  in  many  places  it  is  ufed 
to  be  extrafted  from  a ley  made  of  fand.  When  the  fand 
has  been  long  expofed  to  the  air,  it  proves  lefs  ufeful  and 
enriching,  which  fome  have  attributed  to  its  having  been 
deprived  of  a good  part  of  its  fait  by  the  dews  and  rains. 
This  praftice  of  manuring  lands  with  fea-fand  has,  within 
thefe  few  years,  been  introduced  with  advantage,  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  Cheihire  farmers  purchafe  no 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  refufe  fait  from  the  falt-boilers ; 
they  mix  it  with  dung,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  manure. 
At  Northwich  alone,  there  were  fold,  a few  years  ago, 
near  3000  tons  of  it  in  one  year,  for  the  ufe  of  the  farmers 
in  that  and  other  counties. 

In  Cheihire,  and  other  counties,  they  make  a great  ufe 
of  the  water  of  their  falt-fprings,  as  a manure  for  their 
lands.  They  let  out  the  water  of  thefe  fprings  for  a certain 
time  upon  the  lands,  after  there  has  been  rain,  and  by  this 
means  the  quantity  of  fait  they  contain  is  fo  blended  with 
the  rain-water,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  hurt  the  corn  or  grafs, 
and  yet  ttrong  enough  to  kill  worms  and  other  vermin,  and 
to  improve  vegetation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  foil  abounds  with  ruffies  and 
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weeds,  it  is  cuftomary  in  Chelhire  to  lay  a quantity  of  rock- 
falt  upon  it,  as  it  is  found  utterly  to  deftroy  every  vege- 
table. And  Mr.  Tull,  obferving  that  common  fea-falt  is 
deftru&ive  to  almoft  all  plants,  except  thole  which  naturally 
grow  in  the  fea-water,  or  on  the  fhores,  invented  a method 
of  determining  how  far  the  horizontal  roots  of  plants  run, 
by  burying  fait  at  a diftance  from  them. 

From  the  above  obfervation  it  Ihould  feem,  that  fait, 
when  ufed  in  fmall  quantities,  is  a good  manure,  and,  when 
in  large  ones,  a real  poifon  to  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  African  and  Arabian  defarts  are  thought  to 
be  barren  by  their  having  too  much  fait  in  them  ; whilft 
many  parts  of  Barbary  are  reckoned  to  be  peculiarly  fruit- 
ful, from  their  containing  a lefs  quantity  of  it.  As  fait,  in 
fmall  quantities,  is  known  to  accelerate  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  fubftances,  and  when  in  larger,  to  retard  it,  and  thus 
is  ufeful  in  affifting  the  organs  of  digeftion  in  men  and  other 
carnivorous  animals,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  fait  ap- 
plied in  like  manner,  as  a manure,  may  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial ; not  from  its  entering  as  an  aliment  into  the  fubitance 
of  vegetables,  fince  there  are  many  experiments  tending  to 
prove  that  no  kind  of  fait  can  of  itfelf  become  the  food  of 
plants ; but  from  its  efficacy  in  reducing  weeds,  dried 
herbage,  dead  roots,  &c.  into  a putrid  oily  mafs ; the 
fruftifying  virtue  of  oily  compofts  being  now  generally 
acknowledged  : but  when  it  is  ufed  in  a large  proportion, 
by  preferving  thefe  matters  from  corruption,  and  drying  up 
or  hardening  the  fibrous  capillaries  of  the  roots,  fo  that  they 
become  unfit  for  fucking  in  nutriment,  the  fertility  of  the 
ground  is  diminiffied,  or  wholly  deftroyed.  As  to  the  fer- 
tility of  lands  overflowed  by  fea-water,  it  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  flime  and  mud  left  by  it,  and  partly  to  the  fait 
contained  in  it,  which,  being  in  a fmall  quantity,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  putrefaCfion  of  the  effete  vegetable  roots,  and 
the  confequent  production  of  an  oily  compoft. 

There  are  no  lands  that  fatten  cattle  fooner  than  thofe 
pafture  grounds  which  are  thus,  at  times,  overflowed  by 
falt-water : fuch,  e.  g.  are  the  paftures  at  Erith,  near  the 
Thames,  which  are  fometimes  overflowed  at  fpring-tides. 
Some  farmers  have  tried  the  fcattering  of  fait  over  their 
corn-fields,  as  foon  as  fown,  in  the  quantity  of  two  bufhels 
to  an  acre,  with  good  fuccefs : and  this  quantity  may  be 
productive  of  all  the  advantages  which  arife  from  the  occa- 
lional  overflowing  of  high  tides,  or  natural  falt-fprings. 

Salt  is  ufed  Symbolically  and  metaphorically , by  facred  and 
profane  writers,  in  a variety  of  refpeCts.  Accordingly  we 
find  it  ufed  as  the  fymbol  of  wifdom,  Mark,  ix.  50.  Col. 
iv.  1. ; and  hence  we  read  of  Attic  fait,  denoting  wit  or 
mental  intelligence.  Salt  is  alfo  ufed  as  a fymbol  of  incor- 
ruption and  perpetuity,  Numb,  xviii.  19.  2 Chron.  xiii.  5. 
It  is  alfo  metaphorically  ufed  to  fignify  barrennefs  or  iteri- 
lity,  Judg.  iv.  15.  Zephaniah,  ii.  9.  Jer.  xvii.  6.  Salt  is 
likewife  the  fymbol  of  hofpitality,  and  alfo  of  that  fidelity 
which  is  due  from  fervants,  friends,  guelts,  and  domeftics, 
to  thofe  who  maintain  them.  Thus  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  writing  to  king  Ar- 
taxerxes,  tell  him,  “ becaufe  we  have  maintenance  from  the 
king’s  palace,  See. ;”  which  in  the  Chaldee  is  thus  ex- 
preffed,  “ becaufe  we  are  falted  with  the  fait  of  the  palace.” 
(See  Ezra,  iv.  14.)  Among  the  nations  of  the  Eatt  Indies 
it  is  faid  to  be  a common  expreflion,  “ I eat  fuch  an  one’s 
fait,”  for  “ I am  fed  or  maintained  by  him.” 

Salt,  in  Chemijlry , &c.  See  Sal  and  Salts. 

Salt -Urine  Springs,  in  Rural  Economy,  fuch  fprings, 
openings,  or  pits,  as  afford  a watery  fluid,  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  fait  or  faline  matter.  The  fait  obtained  from  the 
water  of  falt-wells  and  fprings,  is  denominated  brine  or 


Spring  lalt.  Great  quantities  of  this  fait  are  made  in  molt 
of  the  inland  countries,  as  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hun- 
gary, and  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  England. 

In  Somerfetlhire,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Durham, 
and  Yorklhire,  there  are  many  falt-fprings,  but  they  are 
either  too  weakly  impregnated,  or  fituated  where  fuel  is 
fcarce,  and  for  thefe  and  other  reafons  are  not  worked  ; but 
in  other  parts  of  England  there  are  many  rich  and  valuable 
falt-fprings,  which  are  worked  to  great  advantage.  Of  thefe, 
fome  are  fituated  in  Staffordfhire,  a great  many  in  Lancalhire, 
but  the  chief  are  thofe  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefterlhire,  and 
Northwich  in  Cheffiire ; about  which  lalt  place  there  are 
many  rich  mines  of  foffile  fait,  above  and  beneath  the  beds 
of  which  the  falt-fprings  are  Ufually  found. 

At  Namptwich,  in  the  lalt  county,  there  are  alfo  fome  falt- 
wells,  which  have  been  of  very  long  Handing,  being  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  have  been  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  brine  of  thefe  fprings  is  found  to  differ  very 
greatly  in  its  llrength  and  qualities  ; fome  yielding  much 
more  fait  than  others,  and  the  fait  extracted  from  fome  of 
them  being  found  improper  for  many  ufes,  for  which  that 
of  others  ferves  very  well. 

The  brine  of  Barton  and  Northwich  is  almoll  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  fait,  a pound  of  it  yielding,  as  fome  have  faid, 
fix  ounces  of  fait ; but  this  cannot  be  ftridlly  true  ; for,  al- 
lowing that  16  ounces  of  water  can  dilfolve  fix  ounces  of  fait, 
and  no  more,  it  muff  follow  that  no  brine-fpring  can  yield  fix 
ounces  of  fait  from  a pint  of  brine;  becaufe  16  ounces  of 
water  impregnated  with  fix  ounces  of  fait,  conftitute  a fa- 
turated  brine,  weighing  22  ounces ; and,  therefore,  by  the 
rule  of  proportion,  if  22  ounces  of  brine  contain  fix  ounces 
of  fait,  16  ounces  of  brine  will  contain  4 T\  ounces  of  fait. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  ftrongeft  brine-fprings  will  not 
yield  above  one  quarter  of  their  weight  of  fait.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Leigh  (Hift.  of  Lancafhire,  p.  43.)  informs  us,  that 
fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fprings  at  Northwich  yielded  feven  or 
eight  ounces  of  fait  from  a quart  of  brine  ; but  a quart  of 
brine  weighs  confiderably  more  than  32  ounces,  the  weight 
of  a quart  of  water  : fo  that  the  Northwich  fprings,  from 
this  account,  do  not  yield  a quarter  of  their  weight. 

The  brine  of  Droitwich,  Upwich,  and  Middlewich,  con- 
tains about  one-fourth  of  fait : fome  of  the  fprings  at 
Namptwich  yield  a fixth  part  of  fait ; and  thofe  of  Weiton, 
in  Staffordlhire,  afford  only  one-ninth  part.  In  England, 
we  feldom  boil  weaker  brine  than  the  laft  ; but  in  Germany, 
and  fome  other  places,  where  fait  is  fcarce,  they  work 
fprings,  whofe  water  is  not  impregnated  more  highly  than 
the  common  fea-water,  containing  about  -Pa  fait. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  fea-water,  brine-fprings,  and 
rock-falt,  genei-ally  contain,  befides  common  fait,  various 
other  earthy  and  faline  ingredients,  fuch  as  calcareous  earth, 
magnefia,  Epfom  falts,  felenites,  Glauber’s  fait,  fixed  al- 
kali uncombined  with  any  acid,  See.  Thefe  fubftances  are 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  fait,  and  injure  its  quality  ; and 
hence  it  muft  appear,  that  common  fait  may  have  very  dif- 
ferent properties,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  water  from 
which  it  is  made,  or  lkill  of  the  falt-maker  in  feparating 
thefe  heterogeneous  fubftances  from  it. 

Although  fprings  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  exift  in 
feveral  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  in  different  degrees 
of  llrength,  and  of  different  qualities,  yet  they  are  perhaps 
at  prefent  no  where  wrought  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
fait  from  them,  in  any  quantity,  except  in  the  county  of 
Chefter.  They  are,  however,  highly  interefting  and  im- 
portant to  that  diftritl  in  feveral  different  points  of  view. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  corredled  account  of  the 
agricultural  ftate  of  that  diftridl,  fays  that  the  principal 
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brine-fprings  in  it  are  found  in  the  valleys  through  which  the 
river  Weaver,  and  thefmall  rivulet  the  Wheelock,  have  their 
courfe  ; and,  for  the  moil  part,  near  the  banks  of  them. 
If  a weak  fpring  of  this  nature  at  Dunham,  near  the  Bollin 
river,  be  excepted  ; and  the  fprings  at  Dirtwich,  in  the  moil 
fouthern  part  of  the  county  ; no  others,  it  is  faid,  have  ever 
been  worked.  By  their  means,  it  is  fuppofed,  an  importance 
is  given  to  the  firft  mentioned  river,  that  it  would  not  other- 
wife  poffefs  ; and  that  there  is  probably  a greater  bulk  of 
carriage  on  that  ftream,  than  on  any  other  river  in  the  ifland, 
which  is  of  itfelf  fo  little  conftderable.  Tracing  the  courfe 
of  this  river  from  its  fource,  at  the  Peck-ferton  hills,  no 
fprings  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  are  faid  to  be  found 
near  it,  until  the  town  of  Namptwich  is  approached.  But 
that  brine  does  exill  as  high  up  as  Brickley,  though  it  has 
not  been  afcertained  at  what  depth,  or  of  what  ilrength, 
feems  probable,  it  is  faid,  from  a finking  of  the  ground, 
and  the  confequent  filling  of  the  cavity  with  this  fort  of 
fluid,  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1657  ; ac- 
counts of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Jackfon,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadlions,  and  more  minutely  by  Childrey,  in  his 
Britannica  Baconica.  Leland  has  alfo,  it  is  obferved, 
given  the  hiltory  of  a very  fimilar  occurrence  at  a Hill  earlier 
period,  a few  miles  fouth  of  this.  It  is  related  by  him,  that 
“ about  a mile  from  Combermere  abbey,  part  of  a hill,  with 
trees  upon  it,  fuddenly  funk  down,  and  was  covered  with 
falt-water,  of  which  the  abbot  being  informed,  caufed  it  to 
be  wrought ; but  the  proprietors  of  the  wiches  compound- 
ing with  him,  he  left  olf  working."  It  is  likewife  added, 
“ that  this  falt-pool  ftill  continued  in  his  time,  but  that  no 
eare  was  taken  of  it." 

It  is  further  Hated,  that  a few  miles  lower  down  the 
Weaver  than  Brickley,  in  Baddiley,  and  one  or  two  adjoin- 
ing townlhips,  fprings  are  met  with  varioufly  impregnated 
with  fait.  Brinefield  is,  it.  is  faid,  the  name  given  to  dif- 
ferent inclofures  in  Baddiley.  And  where  the  river  takes 
a northerly  diredtion  at  Audlem,  brine  is,  it  is  faid,  met 
with  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  may  be  found,  on  finking  near 
its  banks,  all  the  way  From  thence  to  the  town  of  Nampt- 
wich. About  the  midway  between  the  former  place  and 
Namptwich  there  is  a farm,  it  is  remarked,  which  ftill  retains 
the  name  of  Brine-pits  farm,  where  fait  was  formerly  manu- 
factured. Alfo  a little  further  down,  brine  was  found,  and 
fait  made,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  Auftafton  and  Bad- 
dington,  as  llated  in  King’s  Vale  Royal.  However,  at  the 
prelent  time,  it  is  afferted  that  none  is  manufactured  until  the 
town  of  Namptwich  is  reached,  where  a great  many  falt-brine 
fprings  prefent  themfelves.  Continuing  the  fame  courfe 
down  the  river,  brine  is  again  found  at  Winsford.  And 
betwixt  Winsford  and  Northwich,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  down  to  it  ; but  thefe  have  hitherto,  it  is  faid,  been 
rendered  unfuccefsful  by  the  quantity  of  frefti  water  which 
has  been  met  with.  It  is  ftated  to  be  again  found  at  Lett- 
wich,  in  the  angle  between  the  Dane  and  the  Weaver  rivers  ; 
at  Northwich  ; at  Witton,  half  a mile  north  of  the  former  of 
thefe  places,  on  a fmall  brook  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls 
into  the  Weaver  at  Anderton,  a townlhip  about  a mile  below 
Northwich.  Alfo  at  Barnton,  a mile  ftill  lower  down  the 
river,  a weaker  brine  has  been  found  ; and  again  at  Salters- 
ford,  about  a mile  below  the  above  place.  Two  miles  ftill 
lower,  in  Weverham,  brine  has  likewife  been  found,  which 
was  worked,  it  is  faid,  as  early  as  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  ; but  it  does  not  appear,  it  is  remarked,  that  any 
has  been  difcovered  below  this  place. 

And  in  following  the  courfe  of  the  little  ftream,  the 
Wheelock,  brine  is,  it  is  faid,  firft  met  with  at  Lawton,  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  county  ; then  three  or  four  miles 
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lower,  at  Roughwood,  in  the  townlhip  of  Bechton  ; again 
at  Wheelock ; and,  laftly,  at  Middlewich,  where  the 
Wheelock  falls  into  the  Dane.  It  is  remarked  that  no  brine 
has  been  found  in  the  valley  through  which  the  Dane  flows 
from  Middlewich  to  Northwich  : however,  higher  up  this 
ftream,  in  the  vicinity  of  Congleton,  fome  of  the  inclofures 
have,  it  is  faid,  the  name  of  Brine-field,  Brine-hill,  &c. 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  brine  has  fome  time  or  other 
been  difcovered  there  in  fuch  places. 

But  though  the  places  which  have  been  noticed  are  the 
only  ones  where  brine  has  been  found,  and  works  for  its 
evaporation  eredted,  there  is  little  doubt,  it  is  fuppofed,  but 
that  it  might  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  valleys 
through  which  the  Weaver  and  the  Wheelock  rivers  take 
their  courfe,  did  not  the  frelh-water  fprings  prevent  the 
accefs  to  or  the  coming  at  it. 

It  is  ftated  that  the  depth  from  the  furface  at  which  the 
falt-brine  fprings  are  found  ; the  level  they  take  when  the 
ftratum  which  immediately  confines  them  is  penetrated  ; and 
the  abundance  of  the  brine  which  they  contain  or  afford, 
are  extremely  various.  About  the  town  of  Namptwich,  the 
brine  is  met  with,  it  is  faid,  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  furface  ; and  that  in  finking  for  frelh  water,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  do  it  with  caution,  in  order  that  the  brine  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  noticed,  that  in  finking  for  the  foundation 
of  a bridge,  fome  few  years  ago,  juft  above  this  town,  a 
very  copious  falt-brine  fpring  was  found  about  eight  yards 
from  the  furface  ; and  that  the  workmen  were  much  incom- 
moded by  it.  The  brine-fprings  moftly  rife  near  to  the  fur- 
face. When  Winsford  is  reached,  to  which  place  the  river 
Weaver  is  made  navigable,  the  brine  is  found,  it  is  faid,  at  a 
much  greater  depth  from  the  furface  ; and  that  it  is  gene- 
rally neceffary  to  fink  from  fifty-five  to  fixty  yards  before  it 
is  met  with,  when  it  is  ufually  found  in  great  abundance. 
It  has  its  level  twelve  yards  from  the  furface.  Near  North- 
wich it  is  ftated  to  be  found  at  a depth  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards,  the  fprings  being  very  fluent ; and  its  level  is  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  furface.  At  Witton  it  is  met  with 
at  about  the  fame  depth,  and  rifes  much  to  the  fame  level, 
the  fprings  being  equally  copious.  However,  through  the 
whole  of  Anderton,  the  quantity  of  brine  is  faid  to  be  the 
moft  abundant  ; at  the  higher  end  of  that  townlhip  it  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  found  about  forty  yards  from  the  furface,  and 
that  the  level  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  at  Witton.  Some- 
what lower  down,  it  is  faid  to  be  neceffary  to  fink  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five  yards  before  it  is  met  with.  Still  keeping  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  at  Barnton,  about  a mile  below  An- 
derton, on  finking  fixty  yards,  and  boring  fifty  yards  below 
this,  it  is  noticed,  that  a very  weak  brine  was  difcovered, 
and  that  in  fmall  quantities  only. 

In  tracing  the  different  falt-brine  fprings  along  the  little 
ftream  of  the  Wheelock,  it  is  faid  to  be  found,  that  at 
Lawton  they  are  met  with  about  eighty -five  yards  from  the 
furface,  and  have  their  level  at  feventy  yards.  The  fprings 
here,  it  is  remarked,  are  much  lefs  copious  than  many  of 
thofe  on  the  Weaver.  At  Roughwood,  the  brine  is  fifty 
yards  from  the  furface,  and  rifes  fifteen  yards  ; the  fpring 
is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  it  is  often  pumped  dry.  At 
Wheelock  it  is  noticed  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  feventy 
yards,  and  that  it  rifes  within  thirty  yards  of  the  furface  ; 
the  fprings  being  very  copious.  At  Middlewich,  however, 
the  brine  is,  it  is  faid,  at  different  depths,  as  from  thirty-five 
to  eighty-four  yards ; in  one  pit,  in  which  it  is  found  at  feventy 
yards  depth,  it  rifes,  it  is  faid,  to  the  furface.  But,  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  fprings  here  are  by  no  means  fo  fluent, 
and  are  occafionally  pumped  until  they  are  quite  dry. 

In  regard  to  the  dtfcovery  of  the  falt-brine  fprings  in  this 
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diftridt,  and  the  time  when  they  were  iirft  worked,  it  is 
faid  that  we  are  without  any  certain  accounts.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
at  a very  early  period  fait  muft  have  been  procured  from  the 
brine-fprings  which  found  their  way  to  the  furface.  This, 
as  has  been  feen  above,  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the 
fprings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Namptwich  and  Mid- 
dlewich;  and  it  is  known  from  Doomfday-book,  it  is  faid, 
that,  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefl'or,  brine -pits  were 
wrought  at  all  the  wiches  in  this  diftridt.  It  would  appear, 
however,  it  is  obferved,  that,  even  feveral  centuries  after- 
wards, the  art  of  making  fait  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
ftood  in  any  part  of  this  country  ; and  that  the  quantity 
manufactured  was  very  inconfiderable.  And  it  is  further 
ftated,  that  Henry  VI.,  having  been  informed  that  a new 
method  of  making  fait  had  been  invented  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, by  which  it  might  be  made  mote  abundantly  in  this 
country  than  had  hitherto  been  the  cafe,  invited  John  de 
Sheidame,  a gentleman  of  Zealand,  with  fixty  perfons  in 
his  company,  to  come  into  this  country,  and  inftrudt  his 
fubjedls  in  the  new  method  of  making  fait,  promifing  them 
protedlion  and  encouragement.  But  w'hether  they  came,  or 
what  their  improvements  were,  does  not  appear : however, 
it  is  probable  that  thefe  were  not  of  much  importance,  or 
that  they  were  lolt,  as  we  find  the  Royal  Society,  foon  after 
its  inftitution,  very  intent  upon  improving  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing white  fait,  and  publifhing,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  accounts  or  hiftories  of  feveral 
modes  of  making  it ; particularly  Dr.  William  Jackfon’s  ac- 
count of  the  brine-fprings,  and  the  method  of  making 
white  fait  at  Namptwich,  in  this  country  ; and  Dr.  Thomas 
Raftel’s  account  of  the  manufacture  of  it  at  Droit wich,  in 
Worcefterlhire.  However,  thefe  are  conceived  to  be  rather 
reports  of  the  methods  of  manufactures  then  ufed,  than 
fuggeftions  of  improvements.  The  fait  made  in  this  country 
was  {till,  it  is  faid,  confidered  inferior  to  that  made  abroad  ; 
and  what  was  manufactured  in  Chefhirewas  confined  to  the 
fupply  of  its  own  confumption,  and  that  of  a few  neigh- 
bouring counties  or  diltriCts. 

But  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  manufa&ure,  and  the 
fuppofed  fuperiority  of  foreign  over  Englifh  fait,  it  is  ob- 
ferved, attracted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century,  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; and  Mr.  Lowndes,  a 
Chefhire  gentleman,  received  a reward  from  parliament,  in 
confideration  of  his  making  known  fome  improvements  he 
was  thought  to  have  made  in  the  manufacture  of  fait.  Soon 
after  which  the  late  Dr,  Brownrigg  publifhed  his  ingenious 
and  philofophical  work  on  “ the  art  of  making  common 
fait,’’  in  which,  in  addition  to  a full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  proceffes  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  at  that  time  ufed, 
he  fuggefted,  it  is  faid,  a variety  of  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. Some  of  thefe  were,  it  is  obferved,  adopted,  though 
not  to  the  extent  which  was  admitted  of  by  the  ftate  of  the 
manufacture.  In  confequence,  however,  it  is  thought,  of 
thefe  and  various  fubfequent  improvements,  joined  to  the 
inereafed  commercial  fpirit  of  the  country,  and  the  facility 
of  communication  with  the  port  of  Liverpool,  by  ren- 
dering the  river  Weaver  navigable  for  veilels  of  confi- 
derable  burthen  from  Northwicn  and  Winsford,  the  manu- 
facture of  white  fait  in  Chefhire,  as  well  for  home  con- 
fumption as  for  exportation,  has  exceedingly  inereafed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century,  more  particularly  towards  the 
clofe  of  it ; and  the  fupport  of  it  is  now  become,  it  is 
thought,  an  objeCt  and  matter  of  the  firit  confequence,  not 
only  to  the  county  itfelf,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 

Therefore  falt-brine  fprings  appear  to  have  exifted,  and  to 
have  been  wrought  in  this  diftridl,  from  the  carlieft  periods  of 
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the  luflory  of  this  country,  while  the  difeovery  of  the  beds 
of  fofiile  fait  in  it  are  only  of  late  date.  See  Rock -Salt. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  flrength  of  thefe  falt-brine 
fprings,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  notions  concerning  the 
former  were,  it  is  faid,  extremely  erroneous  and  abfurd  until 
the  difeovery  of  the  beds  of  fofiile  fait ; but  that  fince  that  pe- 
riod, no  doubt  has  been  entertained  that  their  faline  contents 
are  derived  from  the  water  of  fprings,  or  rain-water,  coming 
upon,  or  penetrating  down  to  the  furface  of  thefe  rocky  beds, 
or  the  heads  of  the  rock,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  and 
thus  effefting  the  folution  of  a certain  portion  of  them  with 
which  they  come  in  contaft.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter, 
the  quantum  of  fuch  folution,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  brine, 
various  circumftances  will,  of  courfe,  it  is  obferved,  influence 
it ; but  molt  particularly,  the  extent  of  furface  of  the  rocky 
faline  bed,  which  is  expofed  to  the  attion  of  the  water  ; as 
the  greater  this  is,  the  more  completely  the  water  and  the 
rocky  bed  are  brought  into  contadt,  the  longer  and  more 
perfedt  the  folution  which  takes  place,  and  the  ftronger  the 
brine  or  falt-fpring.  But,  independently  of  fuch  an  imme- 
diate  operation,  the  ftrength  of  the  brine  will,  it  is  faid,  be 
varied  by  the  manner  in  which  any  pit  is  worked,  and  the 
circumftances  attending  the  raifing  of  the  brine  ; for  if  it  be 
pumped  up  feldom,  it  will  be  found  to  be  weaker  than  it 
would  be,  were  it  drawn  up  more  frequently.  Dr.  Jackfon 
found,  that  a quart  of  brine,  when  the  pit  had  been  drawn 
off  three  or  four  days,  to  fupply  five  or  fix  wich-houfes, 
yielded  an  ounce  and  a half  more  fait  than  at  any  other  time, 
when  it  had  a reft  of  fomewhere  about  a week.  And  it  is 
faid,  that  it  has  been  noticed  at  feveral  falt-fprings,  by 
Dr.  Brownrigg,  that  the  brine  is  much  ftronger  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pits  than  near  the  furface  ; alfo  in  dry  weather, 
than  in  wet ; and  when  the  pits  are  conftantly  drawn,  than 
when  little  brine  is  taken  out  of  them.  The  explanation 
of  which  is  confidered  to  be  this,  that  the  water  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  layer  or  bed  of  fofiile  fait,  probably  remains,  in 
a great  degree,  at  reft,  until  put  in  motion  by  raifing  the 
brine  ; while  in  this  ftate,  the  portion  of  it  which  is  in  im- 
mediate contaft  with  the  rock  becomes  faturated ; but  ac- 
quiring at  the  fame  time  a greater  degree  of  fpecific  gravity 
than  it  had  as  pure  water,  it  thereby  prevents  the  water  above 
from  finking  down  fo  as  to  adt  upon  the  rock  ; and  the  fum 
of  folution  is  confequently  lefs  than  where  the  pit  is  fre- 
quently  worked,  and  the  rocky  faline  fubftance  expofed  to 
a more  conftant  adtion  of  the  water.  This,  it  is  obferved, 
is  particularly  the  cafe  in  fuch  brine-pits  as  are  not  imme- 
diately connedted  with  any  others ; and  that  the  fame  ob- 
fervations  will  be  applicable  to  thofe  pits  which  have  a com- 
munication • with  this  difference  only,  that  the  mode  of 
working  in  one  pit  is  to  be  taken  into  confideration  in  the 
effedf  produced  on  the  ftrength  of  the  brine  in  another,  inde- 
pendently of  its  own  particular  operations.  It  is  ftated, 
that  moft  of  the  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Northwich  and  Winf- 
ford  in  the  above  diftridt,  have  fuch  a communication  at  the 
rock-head,  as  is  rendered  fufficiently  apparent  by  the  brine 
in  one  pit  having  its  level  lowered,  when  another  pit  is  at 
work  at  fome  diitance.  At  the  former  place  this  has  been 
further  evinced,  it  is  faid,  when  the  brine  has  found  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  a rock-falt  pit,  an  accident  which  has  not 
unfrequently  occurred.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  obferved,  fix  or 
eight  brine-pits,  at  the  diftance  of  nearly  a mile  from  each 
other,  have  often  been  laid  dry,  and  have  continued  fo  until 
the  rock-pit  has  been  filled,  and  the  brine  has  again  found 
its  level.  Even  on  fome  occafions,  where  the  cavity  of  the 
rock-pit  has  been  large,  it  is  remarked,  that  four  or  five 
weeks  have  elapfed  before  this  has  been  fully  accomplilhed. 
The  ftrength  of  the  brine  will  alfo,  it  is  faid,  be  further 
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materially  affefted  by  the  quantity  of  frelh  water  which 
finds  accefs  to  it,  either  direftly  through  the  fides  of  the 
fhaft  out  of  which  the  brine  is  drawn,  or  by  any  fiffures, 
cracks,  or  openings  in  the  earth  with  which  thefe  are  nearly 
conne&ed.  The  proportion  of  fait  which  is  held  in  folu- 
tion,  in  fuch  cafes  will,  it  is  faid,  bear  a ratio  to  the  frelh 
water  thus  introduced,  and  to  the  fubfequent  opportunity 
this  has  of  acting  upon  the  rocky  fubftance.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  therefore  all  highly  neceffary  to  be  confidered 
in  the  working  of  falt-brine  fprings. 

In  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  fait  which  a given  portion  of 
water,  fully  faturated,  will  hold  in  folution,  very  different 
eflimates  have  been  formed  ; which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  caufed  by  confounding  given  quantities  of  brine  with 
the  fame  meafures  of  water,  and  the  want  of  proper  difcri- 
mination  between  the  quantities  of  fait  contained  in  the  one, 
and  that  capable  of  being  diffolved  by  the  other  ; as  well  as 
from  the  different  ffate  of  the  fait  ufed  in  making  the  trials, 
in  which  there  may  have  been  variations  in  drynefs,  and  more 
or  lefs  of  the  water  of  cryftallization.  But  the  refult  of 
the  moll  correct  trials  (hews  it  to  be  not  quite  fix  ounces  in 
fixteen  of  water,  avoirdupois  weight.  In  the  forming  of 
effablifhments  for  the  making  of  fait  from  brine-fprings,  this 
is,  of  courfe,  of  material  importance,  as  the  firft  points  to 
be  confidered  are  unqueftionably  the  ftrength  and  purity  of 
the  brine  which  is  to  be  employed.  However,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  circumftances,  the  advantages  derived  from  feveral 
other  adventitious  ones  may,  it  is  faid,  render  it  better  worth 
while  to  prepare  the  article  from  a weaker  brine  in  one 
fituation,  than  from  a ftronger  one  in  another.  The  chief 
and  molt  material  point  which  has  any  influence  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  after  thofe  of  the  ftrength  and  purity  of  the  brine,  is 
faid  to  be  the  convenience  which  is  afforded  of  water-car- 
riage for  fending  away  the  manufactured  material,  and  for 
the  ready  conveyance  of  fuel  to  the  works.  The  expence 
and  capability  of  fupply  of  this  laft  article  are  alfo  neceffary 
to  be  confidered.  And  the  fluency  of  the  fpring  is  another 
confideration  which,  it  is  noticed,  Dr.' Jackfon  has  obferved, 
“ may  be  rich  or  poor,  in  a double  fenfe ; for  a fpring  may 
be  rich  in  fait,  but  poor  in  the  quantity  of  brine  it  affords.” 
The  opportunity  of  ftrengthening  a weaker  brine  with 
rock-falt,  may  likewife,  it  is  faid,  render  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  work  this,  than  a ftronger  brine  differently  circum- 
ftanced. 

In  refpeift  to  ftrength  and  purity,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  brines  of  the  above  diftriCI  are  concluded,  from  dif- 
ferent trials,  to  poffefs  them  in  a very  fuperior  degree  ; and 
that  many  of  thofe  which  are  lefs  impregnated  with  fait, 
have  rock-falt  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  for  affording 
the  ready  means  of  ftrengthening  them  ; while  the  fprings 
are  in  general  copious,  and  fuel,  efpecially  coals,  readily 
procured,  though  of  late  at  a much  more  increafed  rate  than 
formerly,  notwithftanding  the  more  extended  navigation  of 
the  principal  river,  and  every  convenience  of  water-carriage 
furnifhed  by  a neighbouring  canal. 

It  is  further  noticed  that  the  workmen,  or  the  wallers,  as 
they  are  denominated  from  the  bank  or  wall  they  raife  by 
the  fait  rubbilh  round  the  pits,  commonly  make  their  efti- 
mate  of  the  ftrength  of  brine  from  its  fpecific  gravity  ; a 
new-laid  egg  being  their  ufual  hydrometer,  which  finks  in 
pure  water,  but  is  fufpended  when  the  water  holds  a fmall 
portion  of  diffolved  fait  in  it  ; and  has  a larger  or  fmaller 
extent  of  its  furface  expofed,  as  the  brine  contains  more 
or  lefs  fait  in  folution.  They  have  alfo  an  inftrument  of 
the  above  kind  graduated  upward,  like  that  for  fpirits, 
which  is  occafionally  employed,  the  zero  point  of  which 
is  completely  faturated  or  leach  brine ; however,  by  this, 
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it  is  faid,  they  only  know  the  comparative  ftrength  of  the 
different  brines,  and  are  not  enabled  to  afcertain  the  exaft 
proportion  of  fait  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of  liquor. 

It  is  however  ftated,  that,  from  the  table  in  Watfon’s 
Chemical  Eflays  containing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  different  quantities  of  fait,  from  the  one- 
third  down  to  the  one  thoufand  and  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  water,  by  knowing  the  fame  fort  of  gra- 
vity in  any  brine,  a pretty  exaft  eftimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  the  fait  it  contains.  The  French,  it  is  ob- 
ferved, employ  Baume’s  inftrument  for  this  purpofe,  as 
being,  from  its  ready  application,  the  molt  ufeful  and  con- 
venient. And  with  the  fame  hydrometer,  nicely  adjufted  and 
regulated  with  every  pofiible  care  in  other  refpe&s,  the 
writer  found  by  his  trials  that  the  ftrength  of  feveral  of  the 
Chefhire  brines  was  from  21.250  to  25.625  per  cent,  of  pure 
fait,  and  in  one  inftance  from  25  to  26.566  per  cent.  ; or  that 
in  an  ale-pint  there  was  contained  from  4 oz.  15  dr.  to 
6 oz.  2 dr. ; and  in  one  cafe  from  6 oz.  to  6 oz.  6 dr. ; and  the 
proportion  of  earthy  falts  contained  were  from  6.25  to  2.500 
per  cent.  Some  of  the  brine-fprings  are  noticed  to  have  a 
greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  a faturated  folution  of 
muriate  of  foda  in  pure  water  ; which  was  found  by  the 
above  hydrometer  to  be,  when  cold,  27.812  per  cent,  of  the 
fait ; an  ale-pint  of  the  London  ftandard  brafs  meafure,  con- 
taining 6oz.  12  dr.  By  referring  to  the  work  the  quanti- 
ties will  be  feen  minutely  put  down,  with  the  names  of  the 
different  brine-fprings  to  which  they  relate,  and  many  other 
interefting  particulars. 

And  a comparifon  of  the  ftrength  of  the  brine-fprings  in 
the  above  diftrift,  with  that  of  fimilar  fprings  in  France,  may 
be  formed  by  the  account  given  by  citizen  Nicholas,  an 
affociateof  the  National  Inftitute,  in  a memoir  on  the  national 
falt-works  in  the  departments  of  La  Meurthe,  Jura,  Daubs, 
and  Mont  Blanc  ; who  was  required,  by  a decree  of  the 
committee  of  public  fafety  in  Auguft  1795,  to  vifit  fuch 
works,  and  collect  all  the  neceffary  information  concerning 
their  adtual  fituation,  and  the  means  of  their  improvement. 
It  would  appear,  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  three  of  thefe 
eftablilhments  in  the  firft,  as  at  Chateau  Salins,  at  Moxenvie, 
and  at  Dieuze  ; two  in  the  fecond,  as  at  Salins,  and  Mont 
Morot  ; one  in  the  third,  at  Arc  ; and  two  in  the  laft,  as 
at  Montiers,  or  Mont  Salin,  and  at  Conflans.  At  the  three 
firft  places,  the  brine  pretty  regularly  contains,  it  is  ob- 
ferved, from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  muriate  of  foda,  though, 
after  long  pumping,  it  comes  up  ftronger.  At  the  two  fe- 
cond places,  the  average  degree  of  faltnefs  in  the  former  is 
1 1.86  of  the  hydrometer  ; and  that  of  the  latter  from  14  to 
84  of  it.  At  the  third  place,  the  brine  contains  from  34 
to  74  per  cent,  of  the  fame  fait.  And  in  a particular  trial 
with  the  brine  at  Chateau  Salins,  the  refult  was,  that  one 
pound  of  water  gave  1 oz.  7 gr.  of  pure  fait ; 25  grains  of 
felenite  ; 75  grains  of  Glauber’s  falts;  and  81^  grains  of 
muriated  lime  and  magnefia. 

In  refpedt  to  the  rent  of  brine-fprings,  from  Doomfday- 
book,  it  is  faid  to  appear  that  the  king  had  formerly  a 
claim  on  all  thofe  in  the  above  county.  That,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  there  was  a brine-fpring  at  Nampt- 
wich,  and  eight  falterns  betwixt  the  king  and  earl  Edwin  ; 
of  which  the  king  bore  two-thirds  of  the  expences,  and  re- 
ceived two-thirds  of  the  returns  ; the  earl  the  other  third. 
Befides,  the  earl  had  a faltern  for  the  particular  ufe  of  his 
own  family : if,  however,  he  fold  any  fait  from  it,  the  king 
had  two-thirds  of  the  receipts,  the  earl  one-third.  Several 
private  individuals  had  alfo,  it  is  faid,  falterns  for  the  ufe  of 
their  own  families  ; but  if  they  fold  any  fait,  a certain  fum 
was  paid  to  the  king. 
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However,  no  right  over  thefe  fprings  is  now,  it  is  faid, 
claimed  by  the  crown  ; they  being  folely  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  found.  Few  of  them, 
however,  are  occupied  by  the  land  owners  ; they  being  com- 
monly let  out  to  tenants,  either  at  fixed  annual  rents,  without 
any  reftriftions  as  to  the  working  of  them,  or  at  rents  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  quantity 
of  fait  produced. 

In  or^er  to  prepare  the  fait,  the  brine  is  raifed  from  the 
pits  in  which  it  is  found,  by  being  pumped  up  into  citterns, 
or  refervoirs  formed  near  the  works.  In  fuch  fituations  as 
admit  of  the  aid  of  a ftream  of  water,  it  fometimes  is  raifed 
by  that  means,  as  is  the  cafe  at  different  places.  Where 
fuch  affittance  could  not  be  had,  it  was  formerly  the  cuftom 
to  draw  it  up  by  horfes.  However,  in  Camden's  time 
horfes  were  net  had  recourfe  to  for  this  purpofe,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  “ at  Northwich  there  is  a deep  and  plentiful 
brine-pit,  with  ftairs  about  it,  by  which,  when  they  have 
drawn  the  water  in  their  leathern  buckets,  they  afcend 
half  naked  to  their  troughs,  and  fill  them,  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  wich-houfes.”  The  demand  for  fait  in- 
creafing,  fmall  wind-mills  were  in  addition  employed  for  this 
ufe  ; and  as  the  confumption  became  ftill  larger,  a variety  of 
inconveniencies  were  experienced  from  trutting  to  fo  un- 
certain a machine,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  ufe  of  fteam- 
engines,  and  confequently,  at  almoft  all  the  newly-erefted 
works  the  brine  is  raifed  in  this  way. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  refervoirs , into  which  the  brine  is 
pumped  up,  are  either  large  ponds,  formed  in  clay,  and 
moftly  lined  with  brick,  being  capable  of  containing  the 
confumption  of  feveral  weeks ; or  they  are  wooden  citterns, 
pitched  within,  fit  for  holding  the  fupply  of  it  for  the  con- 
fumption of  only  a few  days. 

Though  it  has  been  feen  that  many  of  the  brines  contain 
very  large  proportions  of  fait,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  faturated 
in  fome  cafes,  they  will  all  diffolve  an  increafed  portion  of 
fait  to  fome  extent ; and  as  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  to  have  the  fmalleft  pofiible 
quantity  of  fuperfluous  water  te  evaporate,  it  is  conftantly 
an  objeft  with  the  manufacturer  to  have  a fully  faturated 
brine.  In  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  brine  is  weak,  or  where 
there  is  the  convenience  of  faturating  a brine  already  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  fait,  this  is  done  by  putting  rock-falt  in 
the  cittern  into  which  the  brine  is  pumped,  and  permitting 
the  liquor  to  aft  upon  it  until  it  becomes  completely  fatu- 
rated. For  this  purpofe  a ftrong  wooden  frame  is  fixed  in 
the  cittern,  at  about  half  its  depth,  upon  which  the  rock- 
falt  is  thrown  ; and  the  earthy  refiduum  is  occafionally  re- 
moved from  it,  after  the  whole  of  the  fait  has  been  diffolved. 
Water  flightly  impregnated  with  fait,  in  other  works,  is 
alfo  improved  and  brought  to  a perfeft  ttate  of  faturation 
in  the  fame  way. 

From  thefe  refervoirs  the  brine  is,  it  is  faid,  drawn,  as  it  is 
wanted,  through  wooden  pipes,  or  by  troughs,  into  the  eva- 
porating pans,  which  are  now  made  of  wrought  iron  ; the 
dimenfions  of  which  vary  confiderably,  but  they  are  moftly 
in  new  works  a great  deal  larger  than  thofe  which  were  in  ufe 
a few  years  ago  ; ufually  containing  from  600  to  800  fuper- 
ficial  feet,  and  in  one  or  two  inttances  nearly  1000  feet. 
Their  form  is  ufually  that  of  an  oblong  fquare,  having  the 
depth  of  from  12  to  16  inches.  Thofe  of  the  fir  ft  fizes  have 
commonly  three  furnaces,  of  from  fix  and  a half  to  feven  feet 
long,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  wide.  The  grates  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  feet  from  the  bottoms  of  the  pans.  The 
furnace-doors  Angle  ; and  none  to  the  alh-pits.  Each  pan 
is  moftly  partitioned  out,  and  has  a feparate  pan-houfe,  on 
She  fides  of  which  are  long  wooden  benches,  more  than  a 


yard  wide,  for  placing  the  fait  upon  in  conical  bafkets  to 
drain,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  pan ; thefe  houfes  being 
covered  with  wooden  or  flated  roofs,  with  eauvres  to 
let  the  fleam  pafs  freely  away.  See  the  work  alluded  to 
above,  and  the  article  Salt. 

The  very  great  difference  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  refer- 
voirs, the  pans,  and  other  things  ufed  at  prefent,  and  thofe 
which  were  employed  two  centuries  ago ; ftrongly  denote 
the  vaft  increafe  and  improvement  of  this  manufacture. 

The  fait  is  prepared  from  the  falt-brine  fprings,  in  the 
above  diftrifts,  into  Jloved  or  lump  fait,  large-grained  flaky 
fait,  and  large-grained  or  Jlfhery  fait,  by  feveral  different 
ways,  or  rather  by  the  application  of  different  degrees  of 
heat  in  the  procefs ; the  firft  fort  being  produced  by  the 
higheft,  or  that  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-fix  degrees,  and 
the  laft  fort  by  the  loweft,  or  that  of  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  ten.  The  intermediate  degrees  furnifhing 
the  other  two  forts  of  fait,  as  thofe  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fixty  to  one  hundred  and  feventy  ; and  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale.  See  Muriate  of  Soda,  and  Salt. 

Though  the  white  fait  made  in  the  above  diftrift  was,  little 
more  than  a century  ago,  fcarcely  more  than  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply its  own  confumption,  as  has  been  feen,  the  increafe  which 
has  taken  place  fince  that  time  has  been  fo  great,  on  dif- 
ferent accounts,  that  the  quantity  difpofedof  for  home  con- 
fumption in  different  places  is  ftated  to  have  been,  from  fix 
of  the  works,  from  the  24th  of  May  1805  t0  the  fame  date 
in  1806,  no  lefs  than  663,637  bufhels,  or  16,590  tons 
77  bufhels,  which  paid  a duty  to  government  of  475,728/.  15  s. 
And  though  the  increafe  has  lately  been  fo  very  large, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  ftill  capable  of 
confiderable  extenfion.  See  Rock-.Wi. 

Salt -Brine  Pits,  the  fhafts,  pits,  or  openings  from 
which  the  falt-brine  is  taken  or  raifed.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

StKLT-MarJh,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  pafture-Iand  as  lies 
near  the  fea,  and  is  fometimes  overflowed  by  the  water  of 
it.  It  has  been  obferved  that  horfes  and  black  cattle  thrive 
better,  and  get  fleffi  and  fat  fooner,  in  falt-marfhes  than 
in  frelh-water  meadows  or  upland  paftures ; though  the 
r°afon  of  it  has  not  been  fully  affigned.  But  according  to 
fome,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  air  of  the  fea  whets  their 
appetites ; and  that  the  herbs  produced  by  the  lands  near 
the  fea  are  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  herbaceous  ani- 
mals, than  fuch  as  grow  on  upland  paftures,  whether  natural 
or  artificial.  But  may  we  not  rather  attribute  the  thriving 
of  cattle  on  thefe  marlhes  to  the  faline  particles  with  which 
the  earth  as  well  as  its  produce  is,  when  near  the  fea,  ftrongly 
impregnated  ? Perhaps  even  the  dews  have  their  portion  of 
fait ; but  of  this  the  writer  (now  cited)  has  made  no  experi- 
ment, therefore  mentions  it  only  as  a probable  conjefture. 
He  is  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  faline  particles  only  with 
which  the  grafs  is  impregnated  in  the  above-mentioned  fort 
of  marlhes  caufe  cattle  to  thrive  in  them  in  the  manner  they 
are  known  to  do.  Thefe  falts  purge  away  the  foul  humours 
which  the  beafts  have  contrafted,  either  by  inactivity,  or 
by  being  overheated  in  labour,  by  which  means  they  are 
better  difpofed  to  be  nourifhed  by  the  aliment  they  receive. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  objefted,  that  if  the  grafs  of  thefe 
marlhes  is  apt  to  purge  cattle,  this  very  purging,  by  being 
long  continued,  will  be  a means  of  preventing  their  grow- 
ing fat.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  cattle  take  with 
their  food  every  day  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  thefe 
purgative  particles ; but  that  the  quantity  of  fait,  which 
at  their  being  firft  put  into  the  marlh  will  have  that  effeft, 
will  ceafe  producing  it  when  they  are  by  cuftom  habituated 
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to  tike  a daily  portion  of  it,  as  is  evident  in  many  cafes. 
The  writer  fuggeds,  that  as  it  is  not  convenient  to  every 
one  to  fend  their  cattle  to  a falt-marfh,  that  it  would  be 
happy  if  a method  could  be  fubilituted  that  would  nearly 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  He  does  not  think  this  im- 
pofiible : perhaps  if  common  falt-water  was  to  be  laid  in 
the  lields  for  the  horfes  to  lick  as  often  as  they  pleafed, 
they  would  thrive  much  better  ; were  he  to  fay  he  knew 
it  would  have  that  effedl,  it  would,  however,  be  no  pre- 
fumption.  Cattle,  he  adds,  are  naturally  fond  of  fait,  and 
if  let  at  their  liberty  will  take  no  more  of  it  than  what 
does  them  good.  With  this  help,  our  frelh-water  meadows 
and  uplands,  natural  and  artiiicial  padures,  would  yield  us 
a greater  profit,  and  of  courfe  be  worth  more  both  to  the 
land-owner  and  farmer.  And  in  fupport  of  this  practice 
the  writer  aflerts,  that  in  the  inland  parts  of  Switzerland, 
when  their  horfes  and  cattle  have  endured  the  hardfhips  of 
a long  and  fevere  winter,  they  turn  them  in  the  fpring  loofe 
into  the  mountains,  laying  fait  here  and  there  upon  the 
rocks,  for  them  to  refort  to  when  they  pleafe  ; and  of  this 
they  are  fo  fond,  that  when  the  farmers  want  to  catch 
their  horfes,  they  take  feme  fait  in  their  hats,  as  we  do 
oats  in  a lieve,  to  allure  them.  And  experience  has  long 
convinced  them,  that  the  fait  thus  laid  in  their  way  anfwers 
a very  good  purpofe : their  cattle  are  more  healthy  in 
general  than  ours,  and  they  attribute  it  almoll  to  this  alone. 
And  he  Hates,  that  in  the  provinces  of  Munfter  and  Con- 
naught, in  Ireland,  they  very  frequently  lay  fait  on  dales* 
for  the  benefit  of  their  horfes  when  at  grafs,  which  they 
find  does  the  cattle  great  fervice.  It  is  likewife  fuggefted, 
that  the  ufe  of  this  fubdance  is  extremely  proper,  when 
cattle  are  turned  into  clover,  lucern,  or  cole-feed,  to  feed: 
it  is  well  known,  that  on  thefe  occafions  they  are  very 
apt,  unlefs  great  care  is  taken,  to  be  furfeited,  which  the 
fait  would  prevent,  and  thereby  greatly  accelerate  the  fat- 
tening of  the  cattle,  and  make  it  much  fafer  to  the  farmer. 
And  the  writer  concludes  by  obferving  that  lucern,  cut 
green  and  given  to  horfes,  has  the  fame  effedl  upon  them 
as  a falt-marfh.  The  lucern  at  firit,  and  for  feveral  days, 
is  in  a great  degree  diuretic  to  them  ; after  which  they 
thrive  upon  it  furprifingly,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  they 
get  into  high  order. 

And  it  is  Hated  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  that  he  had  a neighbour,  who  by  embank- 
ment converted  about  four  hundred  acres  of  falt-marfh  into 
a more  profitable  courfe.  After  the  fea  was  excluded  from 
its  accuftomed  depredations,  the  land  was  immediately 
ploughed  up  and  fown  with  oats,  but  fcarcely  a fingle 
grain  was  feen  to  vegetate.  In  the  fame  fummer  it  was 
afterwards  fown  with  cole-feed  ; but  here  one  difappoint- 
ment  trod  on  the  heels  of  another,  though  rather  in  a lefs 
degree  ; particular  fpots  here  and  there  produced  a very 
decent  crop,  but  the  quantity  was  infufficient  to  defray  the 
expence.  In  the  month  of  Augult  following,  the  whole 
of  it  was  again  fown  with  the  fame  feed.  This  fecond 
crop,  in  a great  meafure,  not  only  compenfated  for  the 
former  failures,  but  was  a happy  prefage  of  enfuing  profit. 
In  the  following  autumn,  after  the  crop  was  reaped,  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  fown  with  wheat,  and  in  the  enfuing 
fpring,  when  it  might  be  about  four  inches  high,  it  was 
all  laid  down  with  grafs-feeds ; but  whether  the  defeat  pro- 
ceeded from  the  greatnefs  of  the  crop,  or  from  the  feeds 
themfelves  falling  into  the  interllices  of  the  grafs  of  the 
wheat,  which  prevented  its  arrival  at  the  foil,  cannot  now 
be  known  ; it  is  only  certain  that  fcarcely  one-fourth  of 
the  land  proved  fit  for  pafturage.  That  portion  of  it  was, 


and  continues,  extremely  fine  ; but  the  other  has  ever  fince 
been  coarfe  and  unproductive.  The  proprietor  being  arj 
old  man,  with  a tolerable  ihare  of  the  charadleridic  ob- 
itinacy  of  declining  life,  has  ever  fince  (a  period  of  about 
eighteen  years)  configned  its  produce  l'olely  to  nature's 
operations.  It  has  conftantly  been  fed  with  Iheep  and  bul- 
locks, and  from  the  fine  and  prolific  ftate  of  that  portion 
that  fucceeded,  there  is  not  the  flighted  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  might  be  converted  into  the  bed  of  pallure.  It  has 
lately  become  the  property  of  another,  who  will  pro- 
bably profit  by  the  errors  of  his  predeceflor.  The  foil  is 
a lilt ; and  the  grafs-feeds  with  which  it  was  fown,  were  a 
compofition  of  hay-feeds,  cow-grafs,  narrow-leafed  plan- 
tain, and  white  clover.  When  land  is  frefli  recovered  from 
the  fea,  he  conceives  (provided  flooding  is  not  practicable) 
that  it  ought  to  remain  a whole  year  before  it  is  configned 
to  tillage  ; as  it  will  take  that  period  at  lead  to  expel 
the  falts  iufficiently  for  corn  to  vegetate.  He  knew  a 
gentleman  who  lowed  a piece  of  arable  land  with  turnips, 
and  in  the  ploughing  preceding  the  fowing  of  the  feed, 
he  dreffed  the  land  with  refufe  fait.  The  confequence  was, 
that  on  thirty-fix  acres  of  land  he  had  not  twenty  turnips, 
though  the  fame  feed  fown  on  the  red  of  the  farm  evinced 
not  the  fmalled  failure.  Some,  however,  have  fuppofed  the 
ufe  of  fait  as  manure  favourable  to  the  growth  of  turnips, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  article  of  fait.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  too  large  a quantity  was  applied  at  one  time. 

' Thefe  forts  of  land  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
power  which  they  podefs  in  redoring  fuch  horfes  as  have 
been  prematurely  worn  out  and  reduced  by  hard  labour 
or  improper  management.  And  it  has  been  remarked 
that  horfes  often  grow  fat  on  the  bed  falt-marfhes,  when 
they  are  eaten  fo  bare,  or  burnt  up  in  dry  weather,  that 
fcarcely  any  grafs  is  to  be  feen  on  them.  In  winter  fome 
never  houfe  them,  but  let  them  run  abroad  and  take  their 
chance  in  the  open  fields,  where  there  are  neither  trees  nor 
hedges  to  cover  them,  and  yet  they  feldom  or  ever  fuffer 
any  thing  from  the  extremity  of  the  weather  ; nor,  unlefs 
the  ground  be  covered  deep  with  fnow,  do  they  allow  them 
any  dry  forage.  Yet  thefe  for  the  molt  part  appear  in 
good  condition  even  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  they  have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  the  roots. 
Befides  all  the  water  they  have  to  drink  is  for  the  mod  part 
brackifh,  which  at  fird  is  not  very  agreeable  to  horfes  that 
have  not  been  ufed  to  it,  but  afterwards  they  come  to  relifh 
it  as  well  as  any  other.  The  greated  danger  on  the  marfh 
grounds  is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  take  off  the 
lpring  tides,  fome  of  which  have  their  bottoms  full  of  a 
kind  of  loam  engendered  by  the  weed  which  comes  into 
them  in  great  plenty  at  high  water.  And  if  a horfe  that 
is  a ftranger  to  thefe  grounds  happen,  in  leaping,  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  dep  into  one  of  them,  he  may  run 
the  hazard  of  being  lod  unlefs  he  be  difeovered  in  time. 
Horfes,  however,  have  moitly  fagacity  enough  to  avoid 
this  danger,  and  that  of  being  vrafhed  away  by  fpring 
tides. 

The  writer  of  the  corre&ed  account  of  the  date  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  county  of  Devon  remarks,  that  in  all 
the  experience  which  he  has  had  of  the  nature  and  form- 
ation, as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  embanking  or  fecuring,  cul- 
tivating, and  appropriating  falt-marih  in  this  country,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  and  America,  no  indance  has  occurred  or 
come  within  his  knowledge,  of  any  improvement  being 
made  on  fuch  trafts  as  coniid  of  a crude,  tough,  black  fea- 
mud.  This  fubdance,  or  compofition  of  land,  when  ripe 
and  ready  for  embankment,  or  being  fecured  againd  the 
fea,  is  the  milded,  mod  temperate,  and  permanently  fruit- 
ful 
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fal  foil  of  any  that  prevails  ; and  which,  before  its  embank- 
ment or  fecuring,  is,  or  fhould  be,  raifed  to  nearly,  if  not 
quite  the  height  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  fpring  tides. 
The  fea-mud  land,  on  the  other  hand,  is  covered  every 
twelve  hours  with  a depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  pure, 
or  nearly  to,  fea-water,  and  when  embanked  and  fecured, 
lies  perhaps  a little  above  the  line  of  low-water  mark.  It 
is  contended,  that  in  proportion  as  the  embankments  of 
land  of  this  fort  from  the  fea  have  been  made  between 
thefe  points  of  high  and  low-water  mark,  they  have  an- 
fwered  or  difappointed  the  views  of  the  undertakers  or  pro- 
prietors. It  is  noticed,  that  throughout  all  the  feven  town- 
fliips  of  marlh-land  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  whole  of 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  refcued  from  the  fea, 
the  earliell  embankments,  and  thofe  in  the  interior  of  the 
diitruft,  are  uniformly  lower  in  their  general  level,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  to  the  level  of  country  inclofed  by  a 
line  of  embankments  made  at  a fubfequent  period.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  later  embankments  continue  on  more 
high  plains  to  the  prefent  line  of  fea-coaft,  where  the 
iatl  of  any  material  confequence  that  has  been  made,  was 
accoinpliflied  by  captain  Bentinck  a few  years  ago,  by  the 
inclofure  and  fecuring  of  a very  large  traft  of  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  acres.  This  lies,  it  is  faid,  upon  a higher 
level  than  the  interior  inclofures,  and  foon  after  its  being 
finilhed  was  elteemed  by  far  the  belt  of  all. 

It  is  alfo  Hated,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  em- 
banked marfhes  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln, 
a premature  incloiure  and  protection  from  the  fea  has  never 
failed  to  difappoint  the  expectations  of  thofe  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  And  near  Dublin,  had  the  lots,  near  the 
fituation  of  the  new  cuitom-houfe,  been  left  open,  it  is  faid, 
to  the  waters  of  the  tide,  which  are  there  very  turbid,  and 
highly  charged  with  fediinent,  from  the  end  of  the  north 
fea-wall  towards  the  Iheds  of  Clontarff,  and  the  money 
paid  for  incloling  mounds  and  walls  been  ufed  for  continu- 
ing the  north  wall  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  the  fouth 
one,  the  waters  of  the  Liffey,  thus  confined  in  their  de- 
fcen't,  would  have  been  not  only  of  great  ufe  in  fcouring 
out  and  deepening  the  channel  of  that  river,  for  their  dif- 
-charge  into  the  bay  of  the  above  city,  and  the  removal  of 
obftru&ions  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  (hipping  there, 
but  highly  beneficial  to  the  navigation  and  accefs  of  the 
port ; and  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  a few  years  hence,  fuch 
a depofition  of  fediment  have  been  made  by  the  unreftrained 
flowing  of  the  tides  over  what  are  now  the  old  inclofed 
lots,  as  to  have  rendered  them  equally  rich  and  fruitful 
with  fome  of  the  molt  favoured  fpots  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  metropolis.  The  above  is  given  in  explanation  and 
for  illuftrating  the  writer’s  idea  of  the  difference  between 
falt-marfh,  ripe  and  fit  for  exclufion  from  the  fea,  from 
that  which  may  be  permanently  inclofed,  and  alfo  of  em- 
bankments made  with  the  view  of  incloling  portions  of  in- 
vincibly fterile  and  (hear  fea-mud,  which  are  fometimes  very 
improperly  formed. 

It  is  further  conceived,  that  the  tender  hazel-coloured 
loam,  which  forms  the  foil  of  all  falt-marfh  ready  for  em- 
bankment or  fecuring  from  the  fea,  being  conftituted  of 
animal  and  vegetable  exuviae,  combined  with  the  finelt  par- 
ticles of  terrene  matter  the  waters  of  the  tide  could  hold 
in  fufpenfion,  can  never  fail  yielding  the  moll  ample  re- 
turns from  all  fuch  tra£ls  refcued  from  the  ocean.  Where 
an  accumulation  of  fuch  foil,  as  fometimes  happens,  is  not 
found  of  fufficient  extent  for  embanking.,  and  where  it  is  con- 
venient for  removal  to  the  adjacent  uplands,  no  pains,  it  is 
thought,  fhould  be  fpared  in  applying  it,  not  only  as  a 
waluable  alterative  to  fuch  lands,  but  from  its  containing, 


as  before  implied,  the  principle  of  an  immediate  and  direfl 
manure.  In  its  application  great  care  is  advifed  to  be  taken 
to  call  afide,  as  is  the  ufual  pra&ice  at  Auze  Call,  all  along 
the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  every  fpit  of  blue  or  black  fea-clay 
that  may  be  met  with  in  its  digging,  this  being  conftantly 
found  fteadily  to  refill  incorporation  with  any  foil  to  which 
the  hazel-coloured  falt-marfh  ouze  is  applicable.  This  fort 
of  ouze  fhould  be  fpread  upon  the  lay-ground,  it  is  faid, 
at  from  1000  to  1200  bufhels  the  acre  ; and  the  marfh  green 
fward  or  fpine  chopped  fine,  and  left  gradually  to  incor- 
porate with  the  furface-mould  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  firft  ploughing  of  this  lay  afterwards,  it  will  occur  to 
the  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  furface  is  not  to  be  turned 
under  at  a full  pitch ; but,  on  all  occafions,  firft  fkirted  or 
wrill -balked,  and  that  as  fine  as  pofiible.  Should  the  marfh- 
ouze  be  required  for  ploughed  ground,  it  will  be  advifeable 
to  rot  its  green  fward  in  heaps,  and  to  pulverize  the  whole 
mafs,  by  turning  it  once  or  twice  over  before  it  is  fpread 
upon  the  broken  or  fallow  ground,  at  which  time  it  fhould 
not  be  ploughed  under,  but  harrowed  in  with  the  feed. 

In  the  above  diitridl  there  feem  to  be  fome  thoufands 
of  acres  of  falt-marfh  on  the  coafts  and  the  banks  or 
fides  of  the  mouths  and  other  parts  of  the  large  rivers 
which  have  arrived,  by  the  regular  depofitions  of  the  fedi- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  tides,  at  the  ftage  of  height  and 
accumulation  of  ftrength,  fertility,  and  ripenefs,  which 
fit  them  for  a final  exclufion  from  the  fea.  Some  of 
them  eoniift  of  rich  foapy  loam  of  the  above  call,  and  may 
be  fecured  from  the  fea  with  great  propriety,  and  vaft  ad- 
vantage to  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large. 

The  falt-marfhes  in  the  county  of  Efl'ex  are  likewife 
numerous  and  extenfive,  being  fome  time  managed  under  the 
plough,  as  well  as  in  the  ftate  of  grafs.  Of  late,  in  fome 
parts,  a coniiderable  portion  of  them  have  been  brought 
into  tillage.  In  thefe  cafes  the  praftice  of  exhaufting  them 
before  they  are  returned  to  the  ftate  of  grafs,  as  pafture  or 
grazing  ground,  fhould  always  be  carefully  avoided ; yet 
in  all  cafes  where  rough,  old,  and  uncultivated  falt-marlhes 
have  been  previoufiy  chalked,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  oc- 
cafional  motion  by  the  plough  for  three  or  four  years,  to 
open  and  reduce  their  parts,  and  then  be  well  laid  down  for 
permanent  pafture.  The  ftate  of  palturage  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  bell  fuited  to  this  fort  of  land,  particularly 
after  it  has  been  properly  improved  and  brought  to  a good 
herbage.  In  this  condition  it  would  probably  be  the  moll 
profitably  employed  in  grazing  fheep  and  cattle,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  want  of  a conllant  i'upply  of  wholefome  frefh 
water,  an  inconvenience  which  moft  falt-marlhes  labour 
under. 

In  the  falt-marlh  iflands  of  this  diftrifl,  about  two  acres 
and  a half  of  the  feeding  fort  are  commonly  allowed  for  the 
fix  fummer  months,  to  the  grazing  of  a runt  of  thirty 
fcore  ; the  fame  marfhes  being  afterwards' clofely  eaten  by 
mixed  live-ftock  till  after  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
Ihut  up  for  Ipring  and  early  fummer  growth. 

The  cultom  of  alternate  mowing  and  grazing  on  thefe 
lands  is  too  often  prafliled,  but  it  is  bad  on  uplands  and 
ruinous  on  marfhes. 

The  falt-marfhes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  thofe  in  other  parts,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  mown  ; for  it  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  very  hurtful  to 
fuch  valuable  bullock  lands. 

In  fome  places  the  falt-marlhes  are  faid  to  enrich  the 
uplands,  but  that  the  latter  impoverilh  the  former,  as  the 
crops  are  carried  to  them  and  the  dung  never  returned. 

There  are  large  trails  of  falt-marfh  in  many  other  coun- 
ties which  have  extenfive  fea-coafts,  where  the  appropriation 

and 
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and  management  of  them  is  much  the  fame.  See  Fen  and 
Marsh. 

Salt -Marfhes,  or  Salinity  for  the  manufacture  of  fait, 
are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  where  fait  is  pro- 
duced without  any  art  or  labour  of  man.  Pliny,  Alonfo 
Barba,  Shaw,  and  other  writers,  give  accounts  of  large 
briny  lakes,  which  are  evaporated  to  a perfect  drynefs  in 
fummer  time  ; when  the  inhabitants  cut  and  carry  away  as 
much  fait  as  they  have  occafion  for.  Lakes  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  the  Podolian  defart,  near  the  river  Boryfthenes, 
on  the  Ruffian  frontiers  towards  Crim  Tartary,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Algiers,  and  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  MafTon,  in  his  botanical  travels  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvi.  parti,  p.  297.), 
met  with  fuch  a lake,  called  Zwart  Kop’s  Salt-pan,  feveral 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  fituated  upon  an  eminence. 
In  the  rainy  feafon  it  is  filled  with  frefh  water,  which,  by 
the  faltnefs  of  the  ground,  foon  becomes  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  faline  particles ; and  when  the  fummer’s  heat 
exhales  the  frefh  water,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered 
with  a cruft  of  pure  fait,  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The 
lake  is  about  three  miles  round,  and  furrounded  by  a rifing 
ground. 

In  thofe  countries,  however,  where  this  manufacture  of 
fait  is  not  naturally  performed,  it  may  be  effefted  by  art ; 
and  falinae  or  falt-marfhes  may  be  conftrufted  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  This  is  annually  done  to  great  advantage  in  France, 
where  the  chief  coafts  for  bay-falt  are  thofe  of  Bretagne, 
Saintonge,  and  the  Pays  d’Aunis. 

I11  order  to  make  a faline  or  falt-marfh,  a low  plat  of 
ground  muft  be  chofen  adjoining  to  the  fea,  and  diftant  from 
the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  this  muft  be  near  fome  con- 
venient harbour  for  veffels.  The  ground  muft  be  free  from 
frefh-water  fprings,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  land  floods, 
and,  if  poffible,  fhould  have  a clayey  bottom  ; and,  finally, 
it  muft  be  well  defended  from  the  fea,  either  by  natural 
or  artificial  banks  of  earth  of  a proper  ftrength  and  thick- 
nefs. 

The  ground  thus  chofen  muft  be  hollowed  out  to  three 
ponds  or  receptacles.  The  firft,  into  which  the  fea-water 
is  ufually  admitted,  may  be  called  the  refervoir  ; the  fecond 
receptacle,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  diftinft  ponds, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  paffages,  and 
containing  brine  of  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  may  be 
called  the  brine-ponds ; and  the  third  receptacle  is  to  be 
furnifhed  with  an  entrance,  between  which  and  the  brine- 
ponds  there  is  to  run  a long,  narrow,  and  winding  channel. 
The  reft  of  it  is  to  be  divided  into  fmall  and  fhallow  pits, 
containing  a very  ftrongly  faturated  brine,  which  in  them  is 
to  be  converted  into  fait ; and  they  may,  therefore,  very 
properly  be  called  the  falt-pits. 

The  firft  receptacle  or  refervoir  muft  have  a communica- 
tion with  the  fea  by  a ditch,  defended  on  each  fide  by  walls 
of  brick  or  ftone,  and  made  of  fuch  a depth,  that  by  it  all 
the  water  of  the  refervoir  and  other  parts  of  the  falt-marfhes 
may  be  able  to  run  out  at  low  water,  and  by  it  alfo  the  fea 
may  be  admitted  into  it  at  high  tide.  So  that  at  neap 
tides,  the  marfh  may  be  filled  with  fea-water  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches  in  the  refervoir  ; and,  confequently,  at  higher 
tides,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  when  there  is  occafion  to 
overflow  the  marfh,  as  is  always  to  be  done  in  the  winter 
feafon,  when  there  is  no  fait  to  be  made ; for  by  this 
means,  the  wood-work  is  kept  from  decay,  and  the  clay 
bottom  from  injuries  by  froft.  The  ditch  between  the 
refervoir  and  fea  muft  have  a flood-gate,  by  which  the  fea- 
water  may  be  admitted,  retained,  or  let  out,  as  occafion  may 
require. 


The  feveral  ponds  or  receptacles  muft  not  have  all  their 
bottoms  upon  the  fame  level,  but  muft  be  made  of  unequal 
depths,  fo  that  the  firft  receptacle  or  refervoir  may  be  eight 
inches  and  a half  deeper  than  the  falt-pits  in  the  third  re- 
ceptacle. The  three  brine-ponds  alfo  fituated  between  the 
refervoir  and  the  falt-pits  muft  be  of  unequal  depths.  The 
next  adjoining  to  the  refervoir  muft  be  the  deepeft,  and  that 
which  is  the  nigheft  the  falt-pits  the  fhalloweft,  but  all  of 
them  muft  be  fhallower  than  the  refervoir  ; and  the  three 
receptacles  being  thus  conftrufted,  the  water  (landing  at 
the  fame  height  in  them  all,  and  forming  with  its  furface 
one  continued  plain,  will  be  ten  inches  deep  in  the  refervoir, 
when  only  an  inch  and  a half  in  the  falt-pits. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  brine-ponds  and  refervoirs 
are  to  be  at  diferetion  ; but  it  is  beft  to  err  in  making  them 
too  large ; and  in  general  they  ought  to  be  fo  large,  as  to 
furnifh  the  falt-pits  with  a conftant  fupply  of  brine,  fully 
faturated  with  fait ; and  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  them  of  different  dimenfions,  in  different  countries, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat. 

The  bottoms  of  the  refervoir  or  brine-ponds  are  to  be 
lined  with  any  kind  of  lean  and  tough  clay,  or  earth,  that 
will  hold  water ; and  the  French  ufe  a red,  or  blue  clay, 
to  be  had  in  the  neighbouring  grounds.  With  them  the 
blue  always  fucceeds  better  than  the  red,  which  colours  the 
fait  much  more ; but  in  order  to  have  a perfectly  pure  fait 
from  this  kind  of  manufacture,  the  bottom  fhould  be  lined 
with  fome  clean  cement,  which  will  hold  water  perfectly, 
and  will  not  be  eafily  broken  up. 

The  faline  or  marfh  being  thus  conftruCled,  the  faltmen, 
at  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  end  of  Auguft,  open  the  flood-gate  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  drain  off  all  the  ftagnating  water. 
When  this  is  done,  they  repair  the  bottom  of  the  marfh  in 
feveral  places,  where  it  is  found  neceffary,  and  cleanfe  the 
feveral  receptacles  from  mud  and  dirt : after  this  they  admit 
the  fea-water  at  the  next  high  tide,  till  it  floats  the  whole 
marfh,  and  Hands  at  about  ten  inches  high  in  the  refervoir. 
In  a day  or  two  molt  of  the  water  in  the  falt-pits  is  exhaled, 
and  what  remains  is  a very  ftrong  brine  : they  then  let  in 
more  fea-water  at  the  two  or  three  following  tides ; and  fo 
take  care  to  admit  as  much  frefh  water  into  the  marfh,  as 
has  been  wafted  in  vapour  by  the  heat,  conftantly  railing  it 
to  the  height  of  ten  inches  in  the  refervoir,  and  conftantly 
to  an  inch  and  half  in  the  falt-pits  ; and  when  the  weather  is 
extremely  hot,  or  there  are  fharp  drying  winds,  they  fill 
them  fomething  higher  than  this. 

All  the  parts  of  the  marfh  are  thus  fupplied  with  water 
out  of  the  refervoir ; but  the  fea-water  which  is  let  into 
the  refervoir,  is  not  confufedly  let  into  the  other  water  or 
brine  of  the  ponds  and  falt-pits  ; for  as  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  work  communicate  only  by  narrow  channels,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  falt-water  flowisg  out  of  the  refervoir  never 
returns  to  it  again,  but  gently  flows  along  till  it  arrives  at 
the  fecond  brine-pond,  and  from  that  to  the  third,  being 
forced  forward  by  the  fea-water  received  from  time  to  time 
in  the  refervoir.  During  this  flow  courfe,  the  watery  fluid 
always  flies  off  in  great  quantity  by  exhalation,  and  the 
brine  is  continually  preparing  for  cryftallization  as  it  flows 
along  gently,  becoming  all  the  way  ftronger  and  ftronger,  as 
it  approaches  the  falt-pits  ; fo  that  when  it  at  length  enters 
thefe  pits,  it  is  fully  faturated  with  fait ; and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  falt-pits  by  a long 
and  narrow  channel,  by  which  means  the  ftrong  brine  con- 
tained in  thefe  pits  is  prevented  from  returning  back,  and 
mixing  with  the  weaker  brine  in  the  brine-ponds : care  is 
alfo  taken,  that  the  ftrong  brine  in  the  falt-pits  is  fpread 
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out  very  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  with  a large 
furface,  by  which  means  the  water  more  quickly  exhales 
from  it,  and  the  fait  is  left  concreted  in  the  cryftals.  Thefe 
cryftals,  or  fait,  the  workmen  in  France  draw  out  every 
day ; and  difpofe  them  at  length  together  in  a pyramidal 
heap,  which  they  cover  over  at  the  top  with  thatch  or  ftraw, 
and  fo  preferve  them  from  the  injuries  of  weather.  Thus  at 
a fmall  expence  and  trouble  a fait  is  prepared,  which  is 
found  very  fit  for  all  domeftic  ufes  ; and  France  is  furnifhed 
with  a very  profitable  article  for  exportation  into  other 
countries. 

The  fait  thus  made  is  of  different  colours,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  clay  employed  in  making  the  pits. 
That  of  the  French  is  brown,  whence  the  denomination  of 
bay- fait,  and  it  is  ufually  fold  without  farther  preparation  ; 
though  in  fome  places  they  make  it  into  ’white  fait,  by  re- 
fining it  in  large  flat  cauldrons.  In  a favourable  feafon,  the 
French  are  faid  to  be  able  to  make  enough  of  bay-falt  in  a 
fortnight,  to  fupply  their  home  confumption  for  a year, 
and  the  wants  of  other  nations,  who  purchafe  from  them 
much  more  than  is  confumed  in  France.  The  greateft  dif- 
ficulty which  attends  the  making  of  bay-falt  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, arifes  from  the  heat  of  our  lummer  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  evaporate  a great  quantity  of  fea-water  in 
a fmall  portion  of  time.  But  Dr.  Brownrigg  has  fufficiently 
evinced  the  practicability  of  our  imitating  the  French  in 
their  manner  of  procuring  bay-falt.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  Hampfhire,  and  fome  other  counties,  they  have  a method 
of  heightening  the  fea-water  into  a ftrong  brine,  by  expofing 
it  to  the  fun  in  large  pits,  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
bay-falt  is  made ; and  fo  much  of  the  fea-water  is,  by  this 
means,  naturally  evaporated,  that  though  they  boil  the  re- 
mainder with  Newcaftle  coal,  yet  they  can  afford  their  fait 
at  a lefs  price  than  the  Newcaftle  falt-boilers  can  afford 
theirs  ; though  the  fea-water  is,  probably,  equally  impreg- 
nated with  fait  at  both  places. 

Salt -Marjh  Ouze,  the  rich  ouzy  brownifh  earthy  matter, 
which  forms  the  furface  of  falt-marih  lands,  in  fome  cafes. 
See  the  article  SALT-Maifh. 

Salt -Water,  that  which  naturally  contains  this  fub- 
ftance,  the  effects  of  which  on  land  have  not  yet  been  afeer- 
tained  in  any  very  fatisfactory  manner.  It  would  feem, 
however,  that  where  it  runs  over,  or  remains  only  a fhort 
time  upon  it,  that  great  benefit  is  afforded ; but  where  it 
ftagnates,  or  refts  upon  it  for  a length  of  time,  great  injury 
and  mifehief  are  often  done  by  it.  It  is  ftated  in  the  Effex 
corrected  Report  on  Agriculture,  that  if  falt-water  be  on 
the  land  only  a few  hours,  its  utility  is  confiderable,  and 
that  it  is  the  continuance  only  that  is’hurtful.  The  writer 
has  had  land  under  falt-water  twenty-four  hours  at  leaft, 
which,  after  one  fallow,  would  bear  a crop,  and  in  the 
third  year  appeared  benefited  by  it.  On  a piece  of  wheat- 
land  the  water  remained  about  two  hours  in  January  : the 
crop  was  eleven  coombs  the  acre,  landlord’s  meafure.  It 
effectually  deftroys  all  the  infets  in  the  land. 

Salt  Creek , in  Geography , a river  of  Mexico,  in  Yuca- 
tan, which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  lat.  i8°  io'. 
W.  long.  89°  24b 

Salt  IJland,  one  of  the  fmalier  Virgin  iflands,  weft  of 
Cooper’s  ifland.  N.  lat.  i8°5r.  W.  long.  64°  6'. 

Salt  IJland,  Little,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Jamaica,  one  mile  north  of  “ Great  Salt  Ifland,”  in  N.  lat. 

1 7°  50'.  W.  long.  76°  57'. 

Salt  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies.  N.  lat. 
21°  30'.  W.  long.  710  3'. 

Salt  Lake.  See  Onondago. 
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Salt  Lick,  a town  of  North  Carolina  ; 15  miles  S.E. 
of  Cayahoga. 

Salt -Lick  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania ; 
70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pittlburg. 

Salt  River,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  five  miles  N.E.  of  Ohichiawingo.  It  is  formed  by 
three  principal  branches,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Ohio 
through  the  fouth-eaft  bank,  by  a wide  mouth,  20  miles 
below  the  Rapids.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  about  60  miles. 
The  land  on  its  head-waters  is  good,  but  low  and  unhealthy  ; 
and  for  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  each  fide,  it  is  level 
and  poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds.  Between  Salt  and 
Green  rivers  there  are  two  fprings  of  bitumen,  which,  when 
analyfed,  is  found  to  be  amber. — Alfo,  a river  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  oppofite  to  Great  Salt  Ifland. — 
Alfo,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  divides  Guadaloupe  into 
two  parts,  and  communicates  with  the  fea  on  both  fides  of 
the  ifland,  two  leagues  long  and  fifteen  paces  broad,  with  a 
dangerous  navigation  even  for  fmall  veffels,  none  being  ad- 
miflible  above  25  tons. — Alfo,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Miflifippi,  N.  lat.  370  34b  W.  long.  90°  44b 

Salt  Sea.  See  Asphaltite  Lake  and  Dead  Sea. 

Salt  Spring  River,  a river  of  the  Indiana  territory, 
which  nfes  near  the  eaft  line  of  the  New  Jerfey  Company’s 
lands,  and  runs  fouth-eaft  into  the  Ohio  river,  ten  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafh,  after  a courfe  of  56  miles. 
The  falt-fpring  which  gives  it  name  is  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Salt  Town,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Cala- 
bar, fo  called  from  the  fait  manufacture  which  employs  its 
inhabitants. 

Salt,  Valley  of,  a valley  of  Syria,  which  produces  fait. 
In  the  winter  it  is  faid  to  be  a lake,  but  in  fummer  the  fun 
evaporates  the  water,  and  leaves  beds  of  dry  fait,  about  an 
inch  thick,  which  is  refined  for  ufe  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Aleppo. 
Dr.  Halifax,  in  his  account  of  Palmyra,  mentions  a large 
plain  covered  with  fait,  whicli  fupplies  the  adjacent  country. 
This  plain  is  about  a league  from  Palmyra,  and  extends  to- 
wards the  eaftern  parts  of  Idumea,  whofe  capital  city  was 
formerly  Bozra.  David  defeated  the  Idumeans  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  as  he  returned  from  Syria  of  Zobah  : hence 
it  has  been  concluded  that  this  plain  of  fait  is  the  Valley  of 
Salt  of  feripture. 

SALTA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 
25  miles  S.  of  Serrain. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  ofTucuman,  fituated  on  a fmall  river,  which 
foon  after  pafiing  the  town  falls  into  a lake.  The  town  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Spaniards,  and  contains  about  four 
hundred  houfes,  two  churches,  and  four  monafteries.  It 
has  no  walls,  nor  ditch,  nor  any  other  defence  againft  the 
hoftilities  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  have 
frequent  wars,  and  who,  from  this  circumftance,  are  all 
expert  ioldiers.  Of  thefe  about  500  bear  arms,  and  flaves 
of  the  fame  defeription  are  about  twice  that  number.  Salta 
is  a confiderable  mart  of  commerce  for  corn,  meal,  wine, 
cattle,  fait  meat,  fat,  hides,  and  other  commodities,  which 
are  fent  from  this  place  to  moft  parts  of  Peru  ; 50  miles  S. 
of  St.  Salvador.  S.  lat.  24°4ob  W.  long.  66°  30b 

SALT  AIM,  a lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  48  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  56°.  E.  long. 
66°  30b 

SALTARELLA,  or  Saltarello,  in  the  Italian  Mufic, 
is  applied  to  triple  time,  the  firft  note  of  which  is  pointed  thus : 
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Airs  in  this  kind  of  movement  are  faid  to  be  in  ialtarello. 
Such  are  the  Venetian  orlanos,  ficilianas,  fome  jigs,  and 
other  gay  dances. 

SALTASH,  in  Geography , a borough  and  market-town 
in  the  parifli  of  St.  Stephen’s,  fouth  divifion  of  the  hundred 
of  Eaft,  and  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  is  fituated  at 
the  diftance  of  21  miles  S.S.E.  from  Launcefton,  and  220 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  It  is  a town  of  confiderable 
antiquity,  and  was  originally  denominated  Elfe  or  Afsheburgh. 
Reginald  de  Valletort,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Trematon,  lirft 
obtained  for  it  the  privileges  of  a free  borough,  either  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  or  in  that  of  his  fuccefl'or,  king 
Henry  III.  The  fame  individual  likewife  confirmed  to  the 
inhabitants  the  rights  and  immunities  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  his  predeceflors.  Richard  II.  executed 
a charter  confirming  all  thefe  privileges ; and  under  that  deed 
the  town  was  governed  till  the  year  1682,  when  king 
Charles  II.  granted  the  burgeffes  a new  charter,  in  which 
the  corporation  was  declared  to  confifi  of  a mayor  and  fix 
aldermen,  ftyled  the  council  of  the  borough,  who  were  em- 
powered to  nominate  a recorder.  The  laft  charter  bears 
date  the  7th  of  June,  1774,  and  is  fimilar  in  principle  to 
the  former  one,  but  the  crown  referves  to  itfelf  the  right  of 
difplacing  any  member  of  the  body-corporate  at  pleafure. 
Saltafh  fends  two  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  has 
done  fo  regularly  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
elective  franchife  is  veiled  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the 
holders  of  burgage  tenements,  who  are  computed  at  about 
120  in  number.  Several  names  of  eminence  occur  in  the 
lift  of  reprefentatives  for  this  borough,  as  fir  Francis,  after- 
wards lord  Cottington  ; Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of 
Clarendon;  and  Edmund  Waller,  the  celebrated  poet. 

Saltafh  is  mentioned  by  Leland  “ as  a praty  quik  market 
toun  and  Norden  fays  of  it,  that  it  “ increafeth  daily  in 
merchandife  and  wealth  ; there  belong  unto  the  tovrne  fome 
8 fhips,  befydes  fmall  boates.  The  haven  is  capable  of 
anie  burden.  The  great  Carrack,  that  fir  Francis  Drake 
broughte  home  fo  rich,  arrived  here,'  and  was  here  dilbur- 
dened,  and  after  fatally  fyred.”  Being  an  important  ftation, 
as  one  of  the  principal  paffes  into  Cornwall,  this  town  was 
frequently  the  fubjedt  of  conteft  during  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  firft  garrifoned  for  the  parliament,  but  was  furrendered, 
without  oppofition,  to  fir  Ralph  Hopton,  in  the  autumn 
of  1642.  General  Ruthen,  finding  it  open  after  his  defeat 
at  Bradock  Down,  in  January  1643,  took  pofieffion  of  it, 
and  haftily  raifed  fortifications  ; but  it  was  foon  afterwards 
taken  by  affault,  by  the  royalifts  under  lord  Mohun,  who 
left  a garrifou  in  it,  which  was  in  turn  compelled  to  fur- 
render  to  the  earl  of  Effex  in  July  1644.  On  this  occafion 
fir  Edward  Waldegrave  defended  the  pafs  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and,  as  it  appears,  with  temporary  fuccefs.  Saltafh 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalifts,  commanded  by  fir 
Richard  Grenville  ; but  only  a few  months  afterwards  it  was 
recovered  to  the  parliament  by  a detachment  from  the  gar- 
rifon  at  Plymouth.  Sir  Richard,  however,  once  more  ob- 
tained pofieffion  of  it  by  affault,  and  held  it  till  February 
1646,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  king’s  troops. 

The  town  of  Saltafh  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a fteep 
hill,  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Tamar,  and  confifts 
chiefly  of  three  ftreets,  the  principal  one  of  which  runs  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone, 
quarried  from  the  rock  on  which  they  Hand,  and  rife  one 
above  another,  in  quick  afcent,  to  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
where  are  fituated  the  chapel  and  the  mayoralty -hall.  The 
latter  was  eredled  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  fupported 
upon  pillars  ; the  open  fpace  within  being  appropriated  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  market -people.  The  market  is 


held  on  Saturday  ; but  the  burgeffes  likewife  claim  the 
right  of  holding  another  on  Tuefday  ; and  there  are  befides 
two  annual  fairs,  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  the  25th  of 
July.  The  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration, who  hold  alfo  the  manor  of  the  burgh  of  Afshe- 
burgh under  the  duchy,  and  are  entitled  to  a ferry  over  the 
Tamar,  the  privilege  of  dredging  for  oyfters,  and  certain 
duties  payable  by  matters  of  fhips  ; which  altogether  pro- 
duce an  annual  revenue  of  at  leaft  300/.  Here  are  meeting- 
houfes  for  Baptifts  and  Wefleyan  Methodifts  ; alfo  a free- 
fchool,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  late  parliamentary  returns,  the  borough  of 
Saltafh  contains  198  houfes  and  1478  inhabitants,  molt  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  fifheries. 

About  a mile  fouth-weft  from  the  town  ftands  the  village 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  which  gives  name  to  the  parifh  in  which 
Saltafh  is  included.  The  church  is  a fpacious  ftrudture, 
confifting  of  a body  and  two  aifles,  with  a lofty  tower  at 
its  weftern  extremity.  In  the  interior  are  feveral  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  Butlers  of  Shillingham.  Some  cen- 
turies ago,  a leaden  coffin  was  dug  up  here,  which  appeared, 
from  the  infcription  on  the  lid,  to  have  belonged  to  a fon  of 
one  of  the  dukes  of  Cornwall.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
church-yard  is  a ftone-bearer,  called  a leach-ftone,  upon 
which  bodies  are  retted  when  brought  hither  for  interment : 
its  fhape  refembles  that  of  a coffin.  On  the  fummit  of  an 
eminence,  adjoining  St.  Stephen’s  on  the  weft,  are  the  ruins 
of  that  once  formidable  fortrefs  Trematon-caftle.  The  ori- 
ginal edifice  was  built  previous  to  the  conqueft,  and  confti- 
tuted  the  head  of  a barony  belonging  to  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Cornwall.  The  Conqueror  gave  it  to  his  half-brother, 
Robert  earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall,  on  the  attainder  of 
whofe  fon  and  fuccefl'or,  William,  it  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  reftored,  along  with  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  to 
Cadoc,  a Britifh  prince.  His  daughter  and  heirefs  conveyed 
it  by  marriage  to  Reginald  Fitz-Henry,  and  their  daughter 
to  Walter  de  Dunftanville,  whofe  ifl’ue  male  failing,  it  went 
by  marriage  to  Reginald  de  Valletort,  and  was  afterwards 
united  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the 
property  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  has  a court  held  here 
twice  a-year,  for  receiving  rents,  and  for  other  purpofes. 
The  remains  of  this  caftle  are  itill  very  confiderable,  and 
when  viewed  from  the  eaft  have  an  afpedt  of  great  boldnefs 
and  grandeur.  The  area  inclofed  by  the  walls,  which  mea- 
fure  about  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  is  nearly  circular,  and  con- 
tains fomewhat  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  The  walls 
are  embattled,  and  are  fecured  exteriorly  by  a broad  and 
deep  ditch,  which  furrounds  the  whole  fortrefs,  except  at  the 
gateway.  The  laft  confifts  of  a maffive  fquare  tower,  with 
an  entrance  way  beneath,  leading  into  the  court.  This 
caftle  commands  a fine  profpedt  of  the  Hamoaze,  Dock, 
mount  Edgecumbe,  and  Maker  heights.  A branch  of  the 
Lyriher  creek  flows  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is 
fituated.  On  another  branch  of  the  fame  creek  ftands  An- 
thony houfe,  a feat  of  the  family  of  Carew.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Richard  Carew,  efq.  author 
of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall,  publiftied  in  1602,  which  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  belt  early  county  hiftories  extant.  Ly- 
fons’s  Magna  Britannia,  Cornwall,  4to.  1814.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  by  John  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley,  8vo.  1801.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,  4to. 

Saltash,  a townffiip  of  America,  in  Windfor  county, 
Vermont ; now  Plymouth,  which  fee. 

SALTATIO,  in  the  Ancient  Pantomime  and  Dance.  The 
Greeks  called  orchejis  what  the  Romans  termed  faltatio.  The 
ancients  fometimes  call  it  cbiromania,  rules  for  the  hands.  It 
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eonfifted  in  the  imitation  of  all  the  geftures  and  natural 
movements  of  man.  Varro  tells  us  (Ifidor.  lib.  18.  cap.  50.) 
that  the  word  faltatio  is  not  derived  from  fa/tus,  which  figni- 
fies  a leap,  but  from  the  Arcadian  Salius,  who  firit  taught 
the  art  to  the  Romans.  We  ntuft  not  then,  as  is  generally 
done,  confound  dancing  with  leaping  and  jumping  ; and  it 
Ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  true  dance  of  the  ancients 
was  an  imitation  of  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  the  body, 
the  geftures  and  all  the  demonftrations  with  which  men 
ufually  accompany  their  difcourfe,  or  which  are  ufed  to  ex- 
plain their  fentiments,  without  the  help  of  words.  See 
Dance  and  Pantomime. 

Among  the  capital  pi&ures  dug  out  of  Herculaneum,  are 
portraits  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes,  his  companions, 
from  which  engravings  have  been  publifhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  “ Le  Pitturi  Antichi  d’Ercolano and  the 
feventh  mufe,  Polhymnia,  is  called  the  Fabulift ; rTOATMNIA 
MTQOYC.  She  is  there  reprefented  as  the  patronefs  of  mimes, 
with  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  in  token  of  filence.  The 
painter  differs  in  charadterifing  this  mufe  from  moft  of  the 
poets  and  mythologifts,  who  make  her  the  inventrefs  of 
hymns  to  the  gods.  However,  there  are  etymologifts, 
among  whom  are  Plutarch  and  Nonnus,  who  derive  her 
name  from  Mimp,  tradition,  alluding  to  the  fables  and  tales 
©f  antiquity,  which  the  mimes  and  dancers  ufually  made  the 
fubjedts  of  their  performance.  Nonnus  Dionyf.  v.  5.  104, 
et  feq.  fays, 

“ Sweet  Polhymnia,  fee  advance, 

Mother  of  the  graceful  dance  : 

She  who  taught  th’  ingenious  art, 

Silent  language  to  impart : 

Signs  for  fentiment  Ihe  found, 

Eloquence  without  a found  : 

Hands  loquacious  fave  her  lungs, 

All  her  limbs  are  fpeaking  tongues.” 

SALTCOATS,  in  Geography,  a conliderable  fea-port 
town,  partly  in  the  parifti  of  Ardroffan,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Stevenfton,  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  diftance  of  five 
miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Irvine,  and  about  63  miles 
W.S.W.  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  This  place  maybe 
juftly  faid  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Robert  Cuningham, 
efq.  of  Auchinbarrie,  who  became  proprietor  of  the  whole 
parifh  of  Stevenfton  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. Aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  coun- 
try from  raifing  an  abundant  fupply  of  coal,  and  fenfible 
that  his  eftate  contained  great  ftores  of  that  valuable  mineral, 
he  funk  pits  in  various  places,  and  made  numerous  experi- 
ments to  afcertain  the  declivity,  thicknefs,  and  qualities  of 
the  different  feams.  He  likewife  conftrudted  the  harbour 
and  falt-pans  of  Saltcoats,  which  yet  remain,  with  fome 
trifling  alterations,  monuments  of  his  public  fpirit  and  en- 
terprife.  While  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
profperity  of  this  town,  however,  the  expence  of  his  under- 
takings injured  his  own  fortune  fo  much,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fell  a confiderable  part  of  his  eftate,  referving  to 
himfelf  the  track  neareft  to  Saltcoats.  After  his  death  the 
collieries  continued  to  be  wrought  with  great  caution,  and 
only  moderate  fuccefs,  till  about  30  years  ago,  when  the 
exertions  of  his  great  grandfon  gave  a new  and  efficient  fti- 
mulus  to  the  coal  bufinefs.  This  gentleman,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Warner,  a neighbouring  proprietor,  opened  feve- 
ral  new  mines,  and  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  their  pro- 
duce, cut  canals  from  them  to  Saltcoats,  which  has  ever 
fince  been  ir.creafing  in  population  and  extent.  The  har- 
bour being  peculiarly  advantageous  for  launching,  the  in- 
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habitants,  in  the  time  of  the  American  war,  began  the  trade 
of  Ihip-building,  which  ftill  continues  to  flourifh.  Rope 
and  fail-cioth  manufactories  were  eftabliihed  during  the  fame 
period,  alfo  a diltillery  and  brewery,  all  of  which  are  yet 
in  exiftence.  The  principal  exports  are  coal,  fait,  herrings, 
and  a few  bales  of  Paifley  filk  and  cotton  goods.  The  im- 
ports are  timber,  iron,  hemp,  colonial  produce,  and  various 
other  minor  articles  of  necefiity  and  luxury.  There  are  no 
magiftrates,  nor  any  local  police,  in  Saltcoats  ; only  one  an- 
nual fair  ; no  market-place  or  weekly  markets,  and  no 
tonnage  paid  by  the  veffels.  A (bore -bailiff  levies  the  fmall 
anchorage  dues,  and  carries  into  execution  fuch  regulations 
as  are  neceffary  for  the  loading  and  failing  of  the  veffels ; 
which  regulations  the  owners  or  mailers  come  under  a writ- 
ten obligation  to  fubmit  to.  The  earl  of  Eglinton  is  pro- 
prietor, and  receives  rent  for  all  the  houfes  on  the  Ardroffan 
fide,  built  by  the  poffeffors  on  longer  or  Ihorter  leafes. 
His  lordfhip  is  alfo  fuperior  of  the  Stevenfton  fide  of  the 
town,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  houfes  paying  a fmall  feu 
duty.  Here  is  a Relief  meeting-houfe,  erected  about  20 
years  ago,  alfo  places  of  public  worihip  for  burghers  and 
antiburghers. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the 
parifhes  of  Ardroflan  and  Stevenfton  contained  782  houfes 
and  5437  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  2000  are  luppofed  to 
refide  in  Saltcoats.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  vii.  8vo.  1793.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Scotland,  4to..  1813. 

SALTEES,  two  iflands  in  the  Irilh  channel,  near  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland.  They  are  not 
only  remarkable  objeCts  to  guide  the  navigator,  but  afford 
him  an  occafional  flopping  place,  as  veflels  may  fafely  lie 
there  in  moderate  weather.  Thefe  iflands  are  connected 
with  the  main  by  a ledge  of  rocks  already  defcribed.  See 
St.  Patrick’s  Bridge. 

SALTEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  ; 260  miles  N.  of  Drontheim. 

SALTERNS.  Small  brine  falt-works  had  formerly  this 
name  applied  to  them.  See  Salt  and  Salt -Brine  Springs. 

SALTFLEET,  in  Geography,  a market-town  and  fea- 
port  in  the  parifti  of  Skidbrook,  Marfh  divifion  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Louth  Elite,  parts  of  Lindfey,  and  county  of  Lin- 
coln, England,  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  about  feven  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
and  165  N.  by  E.  from  London.  It  is  a place  of  no  im- 
portance, but  the  haven  formed  by  the  river  which  flows 
into  the  fea  clofe  to  it,  is  confidered  as  a ufeful  and  fafe 
refuge  for  coafting  veffels  in  boifterous  weather.  The 
market  day  is  Saturday,  weekly  5 and  there  is  an  annual 
fair  on  the  3d  of  October. 

According  to  the  population  cenfus  of  18 11,  the  parifti 
of  Skidbrook,  with  Saltfleet  haven,  contained  65  houfes, 
and  335  inhabitants. 

SALTHOLM,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the 
coaft  of  Zealand,  in  the  Sound,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  Amack  pafture  fome  cattle  ; five  miles  S.E. 
of  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  550  58k  E.  long.  120  46'. 

SALTHOLMEN,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  being  a narrow  {trip  of  land 
about  three  miles  in  length.  N.  lat.  540  39'.  E.  long. 
Ii°  23'. 

SALTIER,  Salteer,  or  Saltire,  in  Heraldry , an 
honourable  ordinary,  in  form  of  St.  Andrew’s  crofs  { an- 
ciently called  the  crofs  of  Burgundy. 

The  faltier  may  be  faid  to  be  compofed  of  a bend  dexter 
and  finifter,  croffing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  efcut- 
cheon. 
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Its  ordinary  breadth,  when  alone,  is  one-fifth  of  the 
field  ; but  if  charged  one-third. 

It  is  fometimes  borne  alaife,  and  fometimes  in  number, 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  field ; fometimes  charged, 
countercharged  with  the  field,  accompanied,  raguled,  en- 
grailed, indented,  quarterly-quartered,  & c. 

The  faltier  was  entirely  a piece  of  the  knight’s  harnefs  ; 
being  fattened  to  the  faddle,  and  ferving  him  for  a ftirrup 
to  mount  upon  ; and  hence  it  had  its  name  faltier , by  the 
French  fautoir , from  fauter,  to  leap.  It  was  made  of  filk 
cord,  or  fome  other  kind  of  cord,  covered  with  fome  rich 
fluff. 

Others  will  have  it,  that  the  original  faltier  was  a kind 
of  palifade,  lerving  to  fence  parks,  woods,  &c.  where  wild 
beafts  were  inclofed.  Though  Spelman  fays,  it  was  an 
inftrument  for  the  taking  of  them,  thus  called,  quod  fit  in  ufu 
in  faltu. 

Laftly,  others  affure  us,  that  faltier  was  anciently  the 
figure  of  an  engine,  which  being  full  of  pins,  was  ufed 
in  the  fcaling  of  the  walls  of  a befieged  place ; whence 
its  origin  from  fauter , as  it  helped  the  foldiers  to  leap  over 
the  wall. 

SALTING  Cheese,  the  method  of  applying  fait  to  it. 
See  Dairying. 

Salting  Fi/h,  &c.  Refufe  of,  in  Agriculture,  the  various 
forts  of  materials  which  are  the  watte  of  fifh  of  different 
kinds  in  curing  them  and  other  ways.  Thefe  all  form  ufeful 
manures  in  different  intentions  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  the 
watte  of  them  in  their  frefh  ftate  ; and  they  are  both  of  them 
employed  extenfively  as  manure  in  different  maritime  diftriCts 
where  they  can  be  had  at  a fufficiently  cheap  rate,  and  in 
fufficient  quantities. 

The  refufe  compound  faline  fubftance  thrown  afide  in  the 
curing  of  herrings  or  pilchards,  when  no  longer  ufeful,  is 
beneficially  applied  for  barley  and  turnip  crops  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  and  fome  other  places ; twenty  to  thirty 
bufhels  being  ufed  upon  the  acre,  fown  over  the  land  by 
means  of  the  hand,  and  remaining  five  or  fix  days  on  it  be- 
fore the  feed  is  put  in.  It  is  thought  by  the  writer  of  the 
agricultural  report  of  that  dittriCt  that  it  is  moft  fuited  to 
light  lands,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  furze-croft  kind. 
Twenty  bufhels  to  the  acre  of  the  fame  material  have  like- 
wife  been  ftrewed  over  grafs  lands,  and  over  a wheat  crop, 
in  the  early  fpring  with  evident  advantage.  But  the  fub- 
ftance is  now  become  nearly  double  its  former  price,  which 
greatly  prevents  its  ufe.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ftates  that 
refufe  pilchards  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
above  county  as  a manure  with  the  beft  effeCts,  being  ufually 
mixed  with  fand  or  foil,  and  occafionally  with  fea-weed,  to 
prevent  their  raifing  too  luxuriant  a crop.  The  effeCts  are 
faid  to  be  perceived  for  feveral  years  afterwards. 

The  liquor  which  drains  from  thefe  fifh,  while  under  the 
procefs  of  being  cured,  confifting  of  the  bloody,  briny,  and 
oily  matters  that  efcape  from  them,  and  are  caught  in  pits, 
is  alfo  carted  away  in  caflcs  by  the  farmer  in  order  to  be 
poured  over  and  mixed  with  his  piles  of  earth  and  fand  that 
are  to  be  employed  as  manure,  which,  it  is  faid,  to  greatly 
enrich  and  render  more  ufeful. 

The  farmers  near  the  fifhing  towns  in  the  fame  diftriCt 
likewife  buy  the  refufe  of  bruifed  and  fmall  pilchards,  which 
are  rejeCted  as  unfit  for  curing  or  the  market,  and  are  called 
caff,  four  cart-loads  of  twelve  bufhels  each  being  confidered 
as  the  quantity  proper  for  an  acre.  The  ufual  method  of 
proceeding  is  to  incorporate  thefe  caff  with  a pile  of  earth 
in  fuch  a manner  and  to  fuch  a depth,  as  to  fecure  them 
from  dog3  or  other  animals,  blending  with  the  heap  or  pile 
a fufficient  quantity  of  fand,  mixing  the  whole  well  together 


by  turning  after  they  have  lain  fome  months.  Without  this 
practice,  the  refufe  fifh,  it  is  fuppofed,  would  not  decay 
fufficiently  for  a confiderable  length  of  time.  But  thefe 
refufe  fifh  are  fometimes  employed  alone.  They  are  then 
fpread  thinly  over  the  ground  before  the  plough,  and  turned 
in  under  furrow.  One  of  the  refufe  fifh,  when  reduced  fmall, 
may,  it  is  imagined,  drefs  a foot  fquare  of  land  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  butt-load  formerly  coft  about  9^.  or  iox. 
but  they  now  fetch  15s.  or  2 os.  the  load.  The  refufe 
bruifed  fifh  immediately  from  the  cellar  doors,  are,  it  is  faid, 
confidered  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  refufe  of  the  falted 
fifh,  in  the  intention  of  manure. 

Refufe  herrings  are  recorded  even  to  have  been  fpread 
over  a field,  and  ploughed  in  for  a crop  of  wheat,  which 
rendered  it  fo  rank,  that  it  was  wholly  laid  before  the  time 
of  cutting  it. 

There  are  little  fifties  ufelefs  as  food,  of  feveral  different 
kinds,  that  are  collected  in  large  quantities  in  fmall  fhallow 
waters,  which  form  a great  fource  of  manure  in  fome 
dittri&s  of  the  fen  and  marfti  kind,  and  are  very  beneficial. 
Such  are  f icklebacls. 

In  fome  fea-coaft  diftriCts,  where  refufe  mufcles  abound, 
they  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  manure  for  land,  being 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  Angle  horfe  cart-loads  to  the 
acre  in  their  Ample  ftate,  when  they  have  juft  taken  on  the 
putrefaCtive  procefs,  and  in  mixture  with  mould  or  earthy 
fub Stances.  They  are  fet  on  the  ground  for  all  forts  of 
crops,  even  for  thofe  of  the  potatoe  kind,  and  afferted  to 
afford  very  productive  returns  ; but  are  confidered  as  ex- 
haufting  in  a high  degree,  and  leaving  the  foil  difpofed  to  the 
throwing  up  of  weeds.  When  applied  for  wheat  after  a 
naked  fallow  they  are  commonly  laid  on  in  the  ftate  of  com- 
polt  with  earthy  matters,  and  occafionally  a little  dung. 
They  are,  perhaps,  always  the  beft  applied  in  the  way  of  this 
fort  of  compoft.  Whenever  they  are  made  ufe  of  in  their 
fimple  ftate,  they  fhould  be  immediately  fpread  out  and 
turned  into  the  foil  in  a light  manner.  When  put  upon 
grafs  land  for  the  purpofe  of  pafture,  the  effeCt  has  not  been 
great  in  the  increafe  of  grafs.  They  are,  however,  a highly 
forcing  manure  for  one  crop.  Other  fiftiy  refufe  matters, 
where  they  are  in  fufficient  quantity,  may  likewife  be  found 
beneficial  in  the  way  of  manure,  and  fhould  never  be 
negleCted. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  of  the  “ Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemiftry,”  thinks  that  fifh  and  fifhy  matter,  in 
whatever  way  they  are  applied,  conftitute  a powerful 
manure,  and  that  the  former  cannot  be  ploughed  in  too 
frefh,  though  the  quantity  fhould  be  limited. 

The  aCtion  of  refufe  fifh  as  a manure  is  explained  on  the 
principle  of  the  fkinny  portion  chiefly  containing  gelatine, 
which  is  readily  foluble  in  water  from  the  flight  cohefion  of 
its  parts,  and  from  the  fatty,  oily  fubftance  contained  in 
other  parts  of  them,  as  well  as  from  their  fibrous  matter, 
comprifing  all  the  effential  elements  of  vegetable  fubftances. 
The  oily  fubftances  of  the  nature  of  blubber  are  moft  ufeful 
in  mixture  with  clay,  fand,  or  any  common  earth,  fo  that  a 
large  furface  may  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  produces  foluble  matter  from  it.  It  has  had  great 
fertilizing  powers  when  applied  in  this  way  for  feveral  years 
in  fucceffion.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
which  is  abundant  in  oily  matters,  accounts  fully  for  their 
effefts,  and  that  their  durability  is  explained  on  the  principle 
of  their  gradual  change  by  the  aftion  of  the  air  and  water 
upon  them. 

Salting -Houfe,  the  place  in  which  cheefe  or  any  other 
fubftances  are  falted.  See  Dairy. 

Salting-2?  werr,  in  Artillery , are  boxes  for  holding  mealed 
6 powder, 
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powder,  to  fprinkle  the  fuzes  of  fhells,  that  they  may  take 
fire  from  the  blaft  of  the  powder  in  the  chamber  ; but  as  the 
fuze  takes  fire  without  this  operation  with  mealed  powder, 
falting-boxes  are  become  almoft  ufelefs. 

SALTINGS,  fuch  falt-marfh  lands  as  are  not  embanked 
or  fecured  from  the  fea,  but  over  which  the  tides  flow.  In 
fome  diftridts  the  lands  of  this  fort  are  of  very  confiderable 
extents,  and  moftly  of  high  value.  In  the  county  of  Effex 
there  are  many  traits  of  this  fort  of  land  forming,  and  fome 
ready  to  be  fecured  ; and  much  has  there  likewife  already 
been  done  in  this  way  with  great  individual,  local,  and  national 
benefit.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  fea-coaft  diftri&s 
in  the  fouthern,  as  well  as  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland  ; 
alfo  in  thofe  towards  the  eaft  and  the  weft. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  embankments  in  the  hundred  of  Dengy, 
in  the  above  county,  by  which  fo  much  land  of  this  nature 
has  of  late  been  gained  from  the  fea  on  that  coall ; it  is  re- 
marked that,  in  time  part,  it  made  great  depredations  there. 
There  is  a fand  called  Buxey  park,  and  old  feamen  now 
living  have  heard  their  grandfathers  fay  when  they  were  boys, 
that  this  park  was  covered  with  trees  ; and  it  is  afferted  that 
the  foundations  of  houfes  have  been  feen  there.  Alfo  at 
St.  Peter’s  chapel,  at  Bradwell,  in  the  fame  diltrift,  the  fea 
gained  much  in  former  times,  as  the  remains  of  buildings  are 
faid  to  be  ftill  vifible  on  the  fands  at  low  tides. 

Many  curious  facts  and  circumftances  of  the  fame  kind,  in 
regard  to  the  encroachments  of  the  fea  in  other  diftridfs,  have 
likewife  been  noticed  by  writers.  See  Embankment  and 
Salt -Marjh. 

SALTKETCHERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  South  Carolina  ; 35  miles  W.  of  Dorchefter. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  South  Carolina,  which  changes  its  name  to  Cam- 
bahee. 

SALTNESS,  Salsedo,  the  quality  of  fomething  that 
is  impregnated  with  fait ; or  that  yields  a faline  tafte. 

The  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  lakes,  &c.  has  been  long  a fubjedt 
which  has  perplexed  philofophers. 

Kircher,  after  having  confulted  thirty-three  authors  upon 
the  fubjedt,  remarks,  that  the  fluftuations  of  the  ocean 
itfelf  are  fcarcely  more  various  than  the  opinions  of  men  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  its  faline  impregnation. 

Some,  with  Ariftotle  (lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  Meteor.)  have  even 
taken  it  to  be  theeffeftof  the  dry,  aduit,  and  even  faline  ex- 
halations, which  the  fun  raifes  from  the  earth,  and  the  winds, 
and  which  rains  difcharge  into  the  fea  ; and  hence,  fay  they, 
it  is  that  the  fea  is  found  more  brackifh  near  the  furface  than 
towards  the  bottom. 

Others  contend,  that  the  fun  being  continually  extracting 
the  pureft  and  fubfileft  parts  from  the  water ; the  coarfer 
parts  remaining,  being  exalted  and  concodted  by  this  heat, 
acquire,  by  little  and  little,  their  degree  of  faltnefs. 

Others,  as  father  Bouhours  and  Nollet,  will  have  it,  that 
the  Creator  gave  the  waters  of  the  ocean  their  faltnefs  at  the 
beginning,  not  only  to  prevent  their  corruption,  but  alfo  to 
enable  them  to  bear  greater  burdens.  This  opinion  was 
advanced  by  Bernardine  Gomefius,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  an  ingenious  treatife  upon  fait.  Gomef.  de  Sale, 
lib.  i.  cap.  24. 

Bernier  feems  to  be  nearer  the  matter,  when  he  afcribes 
the  faltnefs  of  the  ocean  to  the  foffile  or  mineral  falts 
brought  into  it  by  fubterranean  currents,  and  diffolved  in 
the  water. 

The  count  de  Marfigli  obferves,  that,  in  Provence,  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  is  wholly  ftony,  and  is  nothing  but  a con- 
tinuation of  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes ; being  even 
found  to  confift  of  feveral  ftrata  ; among  which  are  fait  and 
pit-coal ; and  hence  he  derives  the  faltnefs  and  bitternefs  of 
the  fea-water. 


Thofe  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  and  who  afcribe 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  to  thofe  beds  of  rock-falt,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  fituated  at  its  bottom,  obferve,  that 
without  fuch  a permanent  faline  principle,  the  fea  would 
long  fince  have  become  infipid  from  the  frefti  water  poured 
into  it  by  an  infinity  of  rivers.  But  upon  this  hypothefis  it 
may  reaionably  be  inquired,  why  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  not  perfectly  faturated  with  fait,  if  they  have  ever  fince 
the  creation  been  exerting  their  diflolving  powers  upon  fuch 
permanent  maffes  of  rock-falt  as  are  thought  to  be  fituated 
at  the  bottom.  Befides,  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  found 
their  reafoning  upon  a miftake,  when  they  allege  that,  if 
there  were  no  mines  of  rock-falt  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  its 
waters  would  have  been  long  ago  converted  into  frefh  waters 
by  the  rivers  difcharged  into  it ; for  fuppofing  that  the  rivers 
themfelves  contained  no  fait,  and  that  they  returned  into 
the  fea,  in  any  given  time,  the  fame  quantity  of  water, 
which,  in  the  fame  time,  is  raifed  from  it  by  evaporation,  the 
faltnefs  would  remain  precifely  the  fame  for  ever.  But 
neither  of  thefe  fuppofitions  is  true  ; for  the  rivers  do  con- 
vey into  the  ocean  fome  portion  of  fait  every  day,  and  they 
do  not,  in  any  given  time,  return  into  the  ocean  fo  much 
water  as  in  the  fame  time  is  feparated  from  it ; and  upon 
both  thefe  accounts,  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  fo  far  from  being 
diminifhed,  ought  conftantly  to  be  increafed,  from  the  rivers 
poured  into  it. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  an  exprefs  difcourfe  of  the  faltnefs  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  N°  344,  or 
Abr.  vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  216,  obferves,  that  all  the  lakes 
in  the  world  are  faline,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  fo,  than  the 
ocean,  which,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  efteemed  a great  lake 
itfelf ; and  that  all  the  vapours  exhaled  by  the  fun  from 
lakes  are  perfectly  frefti : fo  that  all  the  faline  particles 
brought  in  by  the  waters  which  have  palled  over  falt-mines 
remain  behind,  while  the  frefti  evaporate.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent their  faltnefs  mull  be  continually  augmented. 

Now  if  this  be  the  true  reafon  of  the  faltnefs  of  lakes,  it 
is  probable  the  faltnefs  of  the  ocean  itfelf  arifes  from  the 
fame  caufe  : and  hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a method  of 
eftimating  the  age  of  the  world,  by  obferving  the  increafe 
of  faltnefs  in  the  waters  of  lakes  ; and  computing  in  how 
long  time  the  ocean  might,  at  that  rate,  arrive  at  its  pre- 
fent  faltnefs. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded,  cannot 
become  the  fubjedt  of  accurate  calculation  ; rivers  may 
have  formerly  carried  more  or  lefs  fait  into  the  fea  than 
they  do  at  prefent  ; and  the  quantities  contained  at  prefent 
in  different  rivers  are  fo  various,  that  any  general  pofition, 
with  refpedl  to  the  proportion  of  lalt  obfervable  in  river- 
water,  will  be  liable  to  many  exceptions  from  particular 
cafes  ; but  that  the  caufe  here  afligned  of  the  faltnefs  of 
the  fea  is  not  adequate  to  the  effedf,  may  appear  probable 
from  the  following  obfervation,  fuggefted  by  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Watfon,  the  prefent  biftiop  of  Landaff.  Sea-water, 
at  a medium,  taken  from  obfervations  made  in  different  cli- 
mates, may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  about  one-thirtieth  of 
its  weight  of  common  fait ; but  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
could  not  have  conveyed  into  the  fea  one  five-hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  fea,  though  we  fuppofe,  that 
they  daily,  ever  fince  the  creation,  carried  into  the  fea,  and 
left  there,  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  which  they  at  prefent 
daily  depofite  in  it  : nor  admitting  what  fome  eminent  phi- 
lofophers have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  the  rivers  in 
the  world  flowing  into  the  bed  of  the  fea,  with  a continu- 
ance of  their  prefent  ftores,  would  take  up  at  leaft  eight 
hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  its  prefent  height  (Buffon’s  Hift. 
Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  3 56.),  and  fuppofing  the  ocean  to  have  been 
originally  frefti,  and  to  have  daily  loft  by  evaporation  as 
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much  water  as  it  daily  received  from  the  influx  of  the 
rivers,  then  mud  eight  hundred  years  have  elapfed  before 
the  frefli  water  of  the  ocean  could  have  been  changed  into 
river-water,  or  acquired  that  proportion  of  fait  with  which 
river  water  is  impregnated.  River-water  may,  in  general, 
be  fuppofed  to  contain  one  four-thoufandth  part  of  its 
weight  of  fea-falt ; upon  this  hypothefis,  the  ocean,  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  hundred  years  from  the  creation,  would 
have  contained  one  four-thoufandth  part  of  its  weight 
of  fea-falt,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  times  eight  hun- 
dred years,  it  would  have  contained  eight  four-thoufandth 
parts,  or  one  five-hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  fait ; but 
eight  times  eight  hundred  years  carry  us  back  to  an  era 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.) 
unites  as  it  were  the  two  preceding  hypothefes,  and  takes 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  to  be  fupplied  not  only  from  rocks 
and  other  maffes  of  fait,  which  at  the  beginning  were,  or 
in  fome  countries  may  yet  be  found,  either  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  or  at  the  Tides  where  the  water  can  reach  them  ; 
but  alfo  from  the  fait  which  the  rivers,  rains,  and  other 
waters  diflolve  in  their  paffage  through  divers  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  at  length  carry  with  them  into  the  fea.  Buf- 
fon,  and  molt  modern  philofophers,  acquiefce  in  this  opi- 
nion. There  is  another  opinion  concerning  the  faline  im- 
pregnation of  the  fea,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  viz. 
that  fea-falt  isconltantly  and  abundantly  generated,  both  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  bofom  of  the  ocean. 

The  degree,  as  well  as  the  caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the 
fea,  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  inveftigation  and  experiment ; 
whence  we  have  realon  to  believe,  that  this  varies  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  and  even  in  the  fame  latitudes  at  differ- 
ent times. 

From  fome  experiments  mentioned  in  a voyage  toward 
the  north  pole,  in  1773,  by  Capt.  Phipps  (now  lord  Mul- 
grave),  p.  143,  it  appears,  that  the  fea-water  at  the  Nore 
contained  not  quite  ^ of  fait ; at  the  back  of  Yarmouth 
fands  not  quite  -V ; olf  Flamborough-head,  rather  more 
than  -jig- ; off  Shetland,  rather  lefs  than  -Pg- ; lat.  740  at 
fea  -jig- ; lat.  78°,  lefs  than  ; lat.  8o°,  near  the  ice,  not 
quite  V-<r  j lat*  8o0.  3o,  under  the  ice,  not  quite  -g-V  ; lat. 
68°.46  rather  more  than  5 lat*  65°,  at  fea,  rather  lefs 
than  Tv* 

Dr.  Hales  obtained  only  from  water  taken  up  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Vg-  from  water  taken  up  at  the  Nore. 
Dr.  Rutty  obtained  -Pj-  from  water  taken  up  in  lat.  65°  ; 
iV  from  water  taken  up  near  Dublin  ; and  px  from  water 
taken  up  at  Dungarvan  ; and  Dr.  Lucas  got  A-  from  fea- 
water  taken  up  at  Harwich. 

We  learn  from  fome  experiments  formerly  made  in  a 
voyage  from  England  to  Bombay  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  that 
the  weight  of  the  fea-water  was  the  greatelt,  not  precifely 
at  the  equator,  but  where  the  fun  was  vertical,  and  con- 
fequently,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  where  the  heat  was 
greateft.  The  greatelt  weight  of  a definite  quantity  of 
fea-water,  obferved  in  failing  from  28°  N.  lat.  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  is  about  34^  S.  lat.  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  was  at  St.  Jago  illand  N.  lat.  150, 
and  the  lealt  at  Teneriffe  illand,  28°  N.  lat.  The  propor- 
tional weights  of  equal  bulks  of  Thames  water,  Teneriffe 
fea-water,  and  St.  Jago  fea- waters,  were  1900110221,  and 
1184;  whence,  by  comparing  thefe  numbers  with  a table 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1770^.349,  exhibiting  the  com- 
parative weight  of  equal  bulks  of  fimple  water,  and  of  water 
impregnated  with  different  portions  of  fea-falt,  it  may  be 
conjedtured,  that  the  Teneriffe  fea-water  contained  about 
Ps-  of  fait,  and  the  St.  Jago  water  above  5 of  its  weight  of 
felt,  fo  that  it  was  nearly,  if  not  fully,  faturated. 


The  difference  in  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  in  different  places, 
may  be  owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  vapours  exhaling, 
from  it,  to  the  quantity  of  frelh  water  received  into  certain 
parts  of  it  in  rains,  or  from  the  mouths  of  rivers,  to  beds 
of  fofiile  fait  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  to  the 
falt-water  of  fprings  and  rivers,  which  are  difcharged  into 
it  in  certain  places. 

Dr.  Watfon  mentions  the  following  eafy  method  of  efti- 
mating  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea-water  : take  a 
clean  towel,  or  any  other  piece  of  cloth,  dry  it  well  in  the 
fun  before  the  fire,  then  weigh  it  accurately,  and  note 
down  its  weight ; dip  it  in  the  fea-water,  and  when  taken 
out,  wring  it  a little  till  it  will  not  drip  when  hung  up  to 
dry  ; weigh  it  in  this  wet  ff  ate,  then  dry  it,  and  when  it  is 
perfedfly  dry  weigh  it  again.  The  excefs  of  the  weight  of 
the  wetted  cloth  above  its  original  weight,  is  the  weight  of 
the  fea-water  imbibed  by  the  cloth  ; and  the  excefs  of  the 
weight  of  the  cloth,  after  being  dry,  above  its  original 
weight,  is  the  weight  of  the  fait  retained  by  the  cloth  ; 
and  by  comparing  this  weight  with  the  weight  of  the  fea- 
water  imbibed  by  the  cloth,  we  obtain  the  proportion  of 
fait  contained  in  that  fpecies  of  fea-water.  But  in  making 
this  or  any  other  experiment  with  the  fame  view,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  fo  obferve  the  ftate  of  the  weather  before  the  ex- 
periment is  made,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in 
the  water  near  the  furface  may  be  influenced,  either  by  the  an- 
tecedent moilture,  or  the  antecedent  heat  of  the  atmofphere. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  Ariftotle,  and  others  after  him,  have  fuppofed, 
that  the  upper  parts  of  the  fea  are  falter,  and  alfo  warmer, 
than  the  lower  : but  modern  philofophers  have  differed  in 
their  accounts  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  at  different  depths. 
There  have  been  various  contrivances  for  railing  the  fea- 
water,  in  order  to  determine  its  faltnefs  and  temperature. 
See  Bucket  Sea  Gage,  and  Sea  Water. 

The  faltnefs  of  fea-water  raifed  from  different  depths  has 
been  determined,  either  by  weighing  equal  bulks  of  it,  or 
by  evaporating  equal  meafures  of  it,  and  weighing  the 
fait  remaining  after  the  water  has  been  wholly  diflipated. 
Mr.  Boyle  (fee  his  Obfervations  on  the  Saltnefs  of  the  Sea) 
purfuing  the  former  method,  found,  that  equal  bulks  of 
water  taken  up  in  the  Englilh  channel  at  the  furface,  and 
at  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  were  equally  heavy  ; and 
thence  concludes  that  the  fuperficial  water  was  as  fait  as 
that  at  a great  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  count  Marfigli 
(Hill.  Phyf.  de  la  Mer)  obtained,  by  evaporating  the  water, 
only  a thirty-fecond  part  of  its  weight  of  fait  from  water 
taken  up  in  the  furface  of  the  fea  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  ; whilll 
that  taken  up  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  from  a great 
depth,  gave  him  a twenty-ninth  part  of  its  weight  of  fait ; 
and  he  thence  infers  the  greater  faltnefs  of  the  fea  at  the 
bottom  than  at  its  furface,  a conclufion  which  has  been 
fupported  by  experiments  made  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
by  captain  Ellis  at  Cape  Monte  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
mentioned  in  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  213. 
It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  in  other  places,  the 
water  is  more  fait  near  the  furface  than  at  greater  depths. 
From  the  experiments  relating  to  this  fubjedt,  made  on 
occafion  of  the  voyage  to  the  North  pole,  we  learn,  that 
equal  quantities  of  water,  taken  up  in  the  open  fea  off 
Shetland,  6o°  N.  lat.  at  the  furface,  and  at  the  depth  of 
fixty-five  fathoms,  yielded  by  evaporation  equal  quantities 
of  fait,  viz.  xV  of  their  weight  nearly.  In  N.  lat.  65°, 
water  taken  from  the  furface  gave  nearly  Pg-  of  its  weight 
of  fait,  whilft  an  equal  weight  taken  up  from  the  depth 
of  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three  fathoms,  in  the  fame  place, 
gave  only  Pj-.  The  different  refults  obtained  from  thefe 
feveral  experiments  may  be  accounted  for  by  fome  circum- 
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ftances  which  attended  them,  without  contefting  the  accu- 
racy of  any  of  them. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Rhone  difcharges  much  frefh 
water  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  which  being  lighter  than  fea- 
water,  will  not  readily  mix  with  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
fuperficial  water  being  molt  diluted,  will  contain,  bulk  for 
bulk,  lefs  fait  than  that  which  is  at  a greater  depth.  The 
gulf  of  Bothnia  receives  many  rivers,  and  therefore  its  fur- 
lace  may  be  more  diluted  with  frelh  water,  than  its  middle 
or  bottom.  But  the  water  of  the  Englifh  channel  has  a 
communication  with  the  German  ocean  on  one  fide,  and  with 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other  ; and,  confequently,  is  fubjett 
to  a conftant  agitation,  which  will  caufe  the  frelh  water, 
poured  into  it  by  the  Thames,  Medway,  See.  to  be  uni- 
formly diffufed  through  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  render  it 
equally  fait  at  all  depths.  In  other  places,  where  the  fu- 
perficial water  appears  to  be  more  fait  than  that  at  different 
depths,  the  fupply  of  frefh  water  may  be  inconfiderable, 
and  the  evaporation  by  the  fun's  heat  may  be  great.  And 
the  difference  of  evaporation,  at  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
will  account  for  the  various  refults  of  experiments  made  at 
fuch  feafons.  After  all,  the  fa£t  of  the  fea’s  being  falter 
at  the  furface  than  at  the  bottom,  requires  the  confirmation 
of  repeated  experiments  ; fince  it  is  known  that  the  heavier 
water  of  the  furface  muff  gradually  fink  and  mix  itfelf  with 
the  lighter  and  afeending  water  below  it.  See  Brownrigg’s 
Art  of  making  common  Salt,  1748,  8vo.  p.  83,  See.  Wat- 
fon’s  Chem.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  eff.  iv.  p.  93,  &c. 

SALTO,  in  the  Italian  Muftc.  See  Leap. 

SALTPETRE.  SeeNiTRATo/'  Potajh,  Nitric  yield, 
Potass.®  Nitras,  and  Nitrat  of  Pota/h,  under  Salts.  Of  the 
chemical  and  medical  properties  of  faltpetre  or  nitre,  a brief 
account  has  been  already  given  under  the  articles  to  which 
we  have  above  referred.  It  remains  to  detail,  as  concifely  as 
poflible,  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  fubftar.ee,  the  mode  of 
its  manufacture,  and  its  ufes  in  the  arts.  Nitre,  as  a natural 
produdt,  may  be  found  in  two  different  repofitories,  the  firit 
of  which  is  lime-ftones,  and  the  fecor.d  vegetable  foil.  The 
firft,  a calcareous  repofitory,  is  either  a peculiar  variety  of 
fecondary  floetz  lime-ftone,  or  calcareous  tufa,  or  chalk,  or 
indurated  marie.  In  thefe  rocks  it  occurs  as  a thin  gra- 
nular cruft,  or  an  efflorefcence  of  minute  fpicular  cryftals, 
overfpreading  the  outfide,  and  lining  the  infide  of  natural 
and  artificial  caverns,  with  which  thefe  rocks  abound. 
Hence,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  it  might  have  derived 
its  name  of  faltpetre,  “ fal-petrae,”  or  rock-falt.  Calcareous 
ftrata  containing  nitre  are  found  in  various  parts  of  South 
America,  in  fome  diftriCts  of  France,  in  the  county  of 
Bamberg,  and  at  Hamburgh,  near  Wurtzburg.  But  the 
moft  celebrated  repofitory  of  native  nitre  is  the  Pulo  of 
Molfetta,  in  the  province  of  Puglia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  This  deep  cavity,  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  has 
within  it,  and  branching  from  it,  feveral  excavations,  natural 
and  artificial,  the  ftrata  of  which  confift  of  hard  fecondary 
lime-ftone,  abounding  with  the  remains  of  organized  bodies. 
At  the  time  when  the  abbe  Fortis  directed  the  public  at- 
tention to  them,  all  thefe  caves  were  lined  with  an  ef- 
florefeent  cruft  of  nitre  more  than  an  inch  thick,  which, 
after  being  fer-aped  off,  was  again  renewed  within  a few 
days  in  conftant  fucceflion.  The  fubftance  of  the  rock,  to 
the  depth  of  a foot  or  more,  was  richly  impregnated  with  the 
fait  which  might  be  feparated  by  lixiviation,  but  at  a greater 
depth  no  nitre  was  found,  or  at  leaft  boiling  water  did  not 
afford  it  by  diffolution.  A piece  of  this  rock,  however, 
appears  by  the  teftimony  of  Dolomieu,  after  lying  for  two 
months  in  a dry  cabinet,  to  have  been  covered  with  a thin 
cruft  of  nitre.  Klaproth  and  Pelletier,  having  analyfed  the 
nitrous  cruft  of  Pulo,  obtained  the  following  refults : 


Klaproth.  Pelletier. 

425.5  407.5  nitre. 

2.  muriated  potafh. 

26.7  muriates. 

20.8  fulphates,  foluble  in  cold  water. 

254.5  96.7  fulphate  of  lime. 

304.  410.  carbonate  of  lime. 


986.0  961-7 

14.  38.3  lofs. 
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Another  repofitory  of  native  nitre  is  vegetable  foil.  Of 
all  countries  of  Europe,  Spain  is  faid  to  abound  moft  with 
this  kind  of  foil.  According  to  Bowles,  nearly  a third  of 
the  uncultivated  lands  in  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  afford  a rich  fupply  of  it  by  the  following 
management.  During  the  winter  and  fpring  the  land  is 
ploughed  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  ; it  is  fuffered  to  lie  fallow  the  whole  fummer,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  the  foil  having  been  thus 
fully  expofed  to  the  air,  is  lixiviated  ; and  the  liquor  being 
boiled  down  in  the  ufual  manner,  affords,  in  cooling,  a 
quantity  of  nitre,  mixed  with  from  20  to  40  per  cent . of 
common  fait.  A confiderable  part  of  the  foil  in  Lower 
Hungary  is  richly  impregnated  with  nitre ; and  the  water 
of  feveral  wells  and  fprings,  containing  from  two-thirds  to 
four  per  cent,  of  this  fait,  is  unfit  for  drinking.  In  India 
many  of  the  lands,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  lie  in  the  val- 
lies  of  great  rivers,  very  much  abound  with  nitre  ; and  in  the 
prefidency  of  Calcutta  alone,  between  7000  and  8000  tons 
are  annually  manufactured.  The  faline  efflorefcence  which 
covers  the  furface  of  the  foil  being  fwept  off,  is  renewed 
every  other  day  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year  : and  that 
foil,  in  which  the  fait  is  lefs  abundant,  is  raked  up  iss  fmall 
heaps,  mixed  with  the  ferapings  of  roads  and  cattle-ftalls, 
and  after  being  for  a certain  time  expofed  to  the  aftion  of 
the  air,  lixiviated.  The  earthy  refidue  is  mixed  with  frefh 
earth,  and  after  two  years  affords  as  large  a produce  of  nitre 
as  at  firft.  Thofe  nitrous  foils,  the  acid  of  which  is  com- 
bined, for  the  moft  part,  with  lime  inftead  of  potafh,  and 
which,  in  the  ufual  mode  of  treatment,  yield  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  nitre,  are  rendered  produftive  by  the  addition 
of  wood-alhes : the  carbonated  alkali  of  the  afhes  and  the 
calcareous  nitrate  of  the  foil  mutually  decompofing  each 
other,  and  furnifhing,  in  the  relult,  carbonated  lime  and 
nitrated  potafh.  Many  of  the  foils  in  India,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  China  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  require  this  alkaline  addi- 
tion. This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  much  of  the  foil  in  the 
Crimea  and  Ukraine.  In  many  parts  cf  the  Crimea,  thofe 
parts  are  felefted  that  have  been  long  uncultivated,  and  alfo 
thofe  artificial  parts  that  have  ferved  for  burial-places  and  the 
feites  of  towns ; and  the  foil  being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth,  by  meafure,  of  wood-afhes,  and  lixiviated 
in  perforated  calks  in  the  ufual  method  : the  liquor  thus 
produced,  after  concentration  by  repeated  lixiviations,  is 
mixed  with  the  mother-water  of  a preceding  cryftallization, 
and  boiled  down  for  24  hours,  removing  from  time  to  time 
the  common  fait  and  muriated  potafh  that  feparate  during 
the  procefs  : it  is  then  transferred,  while  hot,  into  {hallow 
coolers,  in  order  to  cryftallize,  which  it  does  in  24  hours 
more.  The  rough  cryftals  being  drained,  are  again  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  produbl  of  the  fecond  cryftal- 
lization is  a nitre  fomewhat  impure,  and  yet  fit  for  the 
market.  Four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  the  mixture  of  earth 
and  wood-alhes  afford  42lbs.  of  nitre  of  the  firft  cryftal- 
lization, which,  by  fubfequent  refining,  is  reduced  to  39lbs. 

After  the  adoption  of  fire-arms,  the  confumption  of 

nitre 
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nitre  became  proportionably  great,  and  of  courfe  art  and 
induftry  more  actively  employed  in  obtaining  it.  Different 
foils  were  attentively  examined,  and  experiments  were  made 
for  afcertaining  their  various  produ&s.  In  the  courfe  of 
thefe  refearches  it  was  found,  that  the  fuperficial  foil  of 
farm-yards,  of  cattle-flails,  of  cellars,  of  privies,  and  of 
other  places  long  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  putrefying 
animal  matter,  afforded,  when  mixed  with  wood-afhes  and 
lixiviated,  a confiderable  quantity  of  nitre.  It  was  alfo 
found,  that  the  plaifter,  mortar,  and  brick  rubbifh  of  old 
houfes,  might,  by  a fimilar  treatment,  yield  this  fait.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  difcoveries,  the  feveral  fubftances  now 
enumerated  were  claimed  by  the  crown  in  mod  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  granted  to  focieties  incorporated 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  faltpetre,  and  fupplying  the  pub- 
lic magazines  with  this  indifpenfable  article.  England  and 
Holland  fupplied  themfelves  from  India  and  China,  and  there- 
fore paid  little  attention  for  a fhort  time  to  this  kind  of 
manufacture  : whereas  France,  Germany,  and  the  Northern 
Hates  of  Europe,  encouraged  it  to  the  utmofl  of  their  power. 
At  Paris  thefe  afl'ociations  or  companies  were  incorporated 
fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  ; and  regulated  by 
feveral  flatutes.  Their  privileges  were  very  extenfive,  and 
enforced  with  fuch  rigour,  that  they  became  occafions  of 
difcouraging  agriculture,  and  of  promoting  tyranny  and 
oppreflion.  They  were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves all  the  nitrous  foils  and  materials  which  they  could 
find,  without  any  adequate  compenfation  to  the  proprietors. 
Accordingly  the  earthen  floors  of  every  out-houfe,  and 
even  of  inhabited  cottages,  were  fubjeCted  to  their  depreda- 
tions, fo  that  the  people  were  thus  deprived  of  their  belt 
manure ; and  moreover,  every  parifh  or  diftriCt  was  under 
an  obligation  of  furnifhing  a certain  quantity  of  wood- 
afhes.  Thefe  opprefiive  powers  were  entrufted  by  the 
crown  with  the  farmers-general,  whofe  inferior  agents  exer- 
cifed  them  to  their  own  pecuniary  emolument,  and  to  the 
grievous  annoyance  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  the  fubje&s  of 
their  extortion.  Neverthelefs,  the  annual  produce  of  nitre 
at  the  accefiion  of  Turgot  to  the  miniftry,  is  faid  to  have 
fcarcely  exceeded  one-half  of  its  amount  about  half  a cen- 
tury before  his  time.  This  able  minifter  introduced  a very 
ufeful  reform  in  this  department,  reftriCled  fome  of  the 
powers  which  had  been  fo  much  abufed,  and  aboiifhed  others ; 
and  transferred  the  adminiftration  of  this  bufinefs  from  the 
farmers-general  to  a particular  commiffion,  of  which  Lavoi- 
fier  and  Clouet  were  leading  members  ; and  a confiderable 
fum  of  money  was  placed  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  dillributed  as  prizes  by  this 
body  to  the  authors  of  the  bell  memoirs  in  the  preparation 
of  faltpetre  ; and  thus  important  and  beneficial  improve- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  conftruCtion  and  management 
of  artificial  nitre-beds,  and  the  refining  of  their  produce. 
By  thefe  means,  the  amount  of  nitre  made  in  France  was 
increafed  during  the  interval  elapfed  from  the  year  1775 
to  1785,  from  i,8oo,ooolbs.  to  3,50o,ooolbs.  After  the 
commencement  and  during  the  progrefs  of  the  Revolution- 
war,  the  necefiities  of  the  ftate  occafioned  a great  additional 
demand  for  this  article ; fo  that  the  ableft  chemifts  of 
Paris  direCled  their  ingenuity  and  fedulous  attention  to  this 
objeCl,  and  their  fuccefs  was  fuch,  that  the  produce  of 
nitre  was  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  art  of  preparing 
it  attained  nearly  to  perfection.  From  procefles  detailed 
under  the  articles  Nitric  and  Nitrous  yield,  & c.  it  ap- 
pears, that  three  conditions  are  requifite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nitrated  lime,  which,  by  the  fubfequent  addition  of 
carbonated  potafh,  affords  nitre,  viz.  animal  matter  in  a 
ftate  of  decompofition,  atmofpheric  air,  or  rather  the 
oxygenous  part  of  it,  and  carbonated  lime. 


In  Virginia,  they  prepare  the  floors  of  their  tobacco*, 
houfes  for  attracting  nitre  : the  method  of  making  it  in 
this  way,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Brown,  has  been  publifhed  in 
Virginia,  by  order  of  the  truftees  for  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  and,  in  England,  by  order  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.  See  an  account  of  this  method  in  the  Annual 
Regifter  for  1763,  vol.  vi.  p.  121. 

The  conftruCtion  of  artificial  nitre-beds  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  Glauber.  Having  turned  his  attention  to  feveral 
previous  circumftances,  he  fuggefted  the  following  plan 
for  the  formation  of  nitre,  which  we  fliall  extraCt  from 
Aikin’s  Dictionary. 

“ Let  a large  fquare  wooden  vat  be  made  open  at  top, 
and  with  a perforated  falfe  bottom  placed  a few  inches 
above  the  real  bottom,  and  between  the  two  bottoms  let  a 
pipe  with  a ftop-cock  be  inferted,  fo  as  to  difeharge  any 
liquor  into  a fhallow  open  refervoir  funk  into  the  ground 
juft  in  the  front  of  the  vat : on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
refervoir  let  another  vat,  fimilar  to  that  already  deferibed, 
be  placed,  and,  to  complete  the  apparatus,  let  a pump  be 
fixed  in  the  refervoir,  by  which  its  contents  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  either  of  the  vats  that  the  workman  choofes.  Every 
thing  being  complete,  let  the  vats  be  filled  with  horfes’,, 
cows’,  or  fheep’s  dung,  mixed  with  leaves  or  any  dry  vege- 
tables : then  draw  a weak  alkaline  ley  from  quicklime  and 
wood-afhes,  and  pour  it  into  one  of  the  vats  till  it  Hands  a 
finger’s  breadth  above  the  other  ingredients.  In  about 
12  hours’  time  turn  the  cock,  and  let  the  liquor  drain  into 
the  refervoir,  whence  it  is  to  be  pumped  again  into  the 
other  vat,  and  after  12  hours  more  returned  into  the  refer- 
voir. In  the  fpace  of  a few  days,  the  contents  of  the  vats 
will  heat  and  ferment  ftrongly  : no  further  care  is  required 
till  the  decline  of  the  fermentation,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  cefl'ation  of  the  fleam  : the  materials  are  then  to 
be  again  drenched  with  the  liquor  in  the  refervoir  for 
1 2 hours,  and  when  this  is  again  difeharged  the  fermenta- 
tion will  recommence.  This  method  being  purfued  for 
ten  or  twelve  months,  (taking  care  to  keep  the  vats  filled 
with  frefh  portions  of  leaves  and  dung  as  the  mafs  fubfides,) 
both  the  liquor  and  the  contents  of  the  vats  will  be  found 
to  be  very  rich  in  nitre.” 

“ The  above  method  of  Glauber’s,”  fays  Mr.  Aikin, 
“ deferves  notice  as  the  firft  attempt  at  the  artificial  manu- 
facture of  nitre,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  fuc- 
cefs is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  is  but  too  much  the  cuttom 
of  this  author.  Another  method  propofed  by  the  fame 
chemift,  and  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  better  authenticated, 
is  the  following.  ConftruCt  a vault  of  frame-work  of  any 
dimenfions,  and  line  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  three  or  four 
inches  with  plaifter  compofed  of  the  following  materials, 
viz.  one  part  of  quicklime,  one  of  wood-afhes,  and  two  of 
cows’  or  horfes’  dung,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  urine 
to  work  it  up  to  a proper  confidence.  This  plaifter  being 
carefully  applied,  is  to  be  dried  by  a gentle  fire  to  be 
made  under  the  vault,  a fecond  coating  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials is  then  to  be  put  on,  and  thus,  by  alternate  drying 
and  plaiftering,  the  vault  is  to  be  made  two  or  three  feet 
thick.  Being  now  fufficiently  ftrong,  the  wooden  framing 
may  be  removed.  The  plaifter,  in  proportion  as  it  dries, 
is  to  be  reftored  to  a proper  ftate  of  moifture  by  the  ap- 
plication of  urine,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a few  months,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  other  cir- 
cumftances, the  whole  infide  of  the  vault  will  be  covered 
with  nitrous  efflorefcences : by  degrees  the  plaifter  will  be  im- 
pregnated with  nitre  through  its  whole  fubftance,  at  which 
time  the  vault  being  broken  down,  and  its  materials  being 
duly  lixiviated,  a large  quantity  of  nitre  will  be  obtained. 

This 
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This  method  was  adopted  in  many  pants  6f  Germany  with 
reafonable  fuccefs,  but,  requiring  much  manual  labour,  was 
at  length  abandoned  for  more  economical  procefl'es. 

« In  France  the  nitre-beds  are  compofed  of  nitrous  earth 
from  farm-yards,  ftables,  &c.  ; of  ftreet-fweepings,  of  mild 
calcareous  earth,  fuch  as  old  mortar  or  plailter,  chalk,  tufa, 
or  the  fweepings  of  roads  paved  with  lime-ftone  * of  animal 
matter,  fuch  as  night-foil,  blood,  refufe  from  the  Ikinners 
and  tanners,  bones  and  other  offal ; of  vegetable  matter, 
fuch  as  ltraw  and  liable  litter,  leaves,  faw-dull,  fpent  tanners’ 
bark,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  mixed  in  fomewhat  cafual  pro- 
portions, care  being  only  taken  that  a fufficient  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  is  prefent ; they  are  laid  as  lightly  as 
pofiible  in  long  beds  or  pyramids  under  covered  roofs  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  are  kept  duly  moif- 
tened  with  putrid  water  or  urine  : by  this  management  they 
yield  every  other  year,  by  lixiviation,  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  nitrated  lime,  which,  by  the  addition  of  weod-afhes 
or  potafh,  is  converted  into  true  nitre.  The  circumftance 
in  which  the  French  nitre-beds  differ  principally  from  tliofe 
of  Sweden  and  Germany  is,  that  they  fcarcely  ever  contain 
wood-afhes,  the  requilite  portion  of  alkali  being  added  in  a 
fubfequent  part  of  the  manufa&ure. 

“ The  proportion  of  nitre  afforded  by  thefe  artificial  beds 
it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertaiu.  In  France,  where  the  cuftom  is 
to  lixiviate  once  in  two  years,  the  produce  may  be  eftimated 
at  from  feven  to  twelve  ounces  of  nitre  from  ioolbs.  of 
materials : of  this  about  half  is  nitrate  of  potafh,  and  the 
reft  nitrate  of  lime,  requiring  therefore  the  addition  of 
potafh  to  convert  it  into  true  nitre.” 

For  the  theory  of  nitrification,  and  particularly  that  of 
M.  Thouvenel,  we  refer  to  the  work  now  cited.  Various 
methods  have  been  pra<flifed  for  the  extraction  of  nitre 
from  the  earths  that  contain  it,  and  the  purification  of  this 
fait. 

The  marley  earth,  frequent  in  China,  Perfia,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Ealt,  is  felefted  for  working  from  places 
where  it  Hands  in  barren  cliffs,  on  hills  facing  the  northern 
or  eaftern  winds.  The  manner  of  their  feparating  nitre 
from  this  earth  is  as  follows : they  dig  large  pits,  which 
they  coat  over  on  the  infide  with  a ftiff  and  firm  clay  ; this 
they  fill  half  full  of  water,  and  into  it  throw  the  earth. 
When  the  water  has  flood  fome  days  to  imbibe  the  fait,  they 
draw  it  off  into  other  pits,  defended  by  flight  walls  on 
all  but  the  north-eaft  fide.  Here  the  fun  exhaling  the 
water,  the  fait  which  it  had  imbibed  affixes  itfelf  to  the 
fides  of  the  pit  in  fmall,  brownifh,  white,  hexahedral,  but 
very  imperfedl,  cryftals,  which  are  what  we  receive  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name  of  rough  nitre. 

This  is  the  way  the  greateft  quantity  of  this  fait  is  made  ; 
but  it  is  alfo  procured  from  divers  other  materials,  and  by 
many  other  methods. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  faltpetre  in  Podolia,  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Wolf,  is  as  follows  : the  earth  or  mould, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  of  a deep  black  ; 
and  they  make  choice  of  a place  for  their  operation  not  far 
from  a fpot  rich  enough  in  nitre  to  keep  them  conftantly 
at  work,  at  leaft  during  a whole  fummer,  and  fuch  as  can 
fupply  them  with  water  and  wood  at  an  eafy  expence. 
The  utenfils  ufed  in  this  manufacture,  are  a large  copper 
boiler,  containing  about  fixty  amphors  of  fix  gallons,  or 
about  54lbs.  of  water  each,  which  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
with  its  brim  level  with  the  furface  ; ioo  wooden  tubs, 
with  a hole  bored  near  the  bottom,  each  of  which  holds  a 
car  of  earth,  or  about  four  or  five  amphors  ; two  very  large 
calks  of  about  ioo  amphors  each;  about  thirty -two  wide 
troughs  or  coolers,  holding  about  an  amphor  each ; and  a 
fufficient  number  of  amphors  for  fetching  water. 


In  the  manufacture,  the  firft  operation  is  to  beat  the 
nitrous  earth  to  a coarfe  powder  with  iron  fpades,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  hard  fubftances.  If  it  be  very  rich  in  nitre 
(indicated  either  by  its  fatnefs  or  its  downy  efflorefcence), 
they  mix  with  it  fome  of  a poorer  fort,  in  equal  quantity, 
but  very  biack  and  old  : and,  laftly,  they  add  allies,  corfi- 
monly  thole  of  the  alh,  which  moll  abounds,  to  the  amount 
of  about  a fifth  part  of  the  whole,  and  mix  them  well 
together.  If  they  have  a quantity  of  urine  at  hand,  they 
throw  it  in,  but  never  any  quicklime  : they  then  put  one 
car  of  the  prepared  nitrous  earth  into  one  ol  the  tubs,  fill 
up  the  veffel  with  cold  water,  and  ftir  the  whole  well  with 
a wooden  ftaff ; and  after  it  has  flood  twenty-four  hours, 
with  occafional  llirring,  they  fuffer  the  ley  to  run  out  at 
the  hole  near  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  large  calks.  In 
this  decoction  of  the  nitre,  what  they  call  the  mother  of 
nitre  is  abfolutely  necelfary.  This  is  the  infpiffated  lixivium 
remaining  after  the  cryllallization  of  nitre,  which  cannot 
itfelf  be  made  to  cryitallize,  and  they  keep  it  from  one  year 
to  another.  Of  this  mother  of  nitre,  they  pour  one 
or  two  tubs  into  the  boiler,  to  which  they  add  the 
new  ley,  collected  in  the  great  calks,  till  the  boiler  is 
full,  and  keep  the  contents  boiling  near  twenty-four  hours. 
As  foon  as  they  perceive  any  marks  of  cryllallization  on 
the  furface,  they  remove  the  ley,  thus  decoded  and  infpif- 
fated, into  the  thirty-two  wooden  coolers,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  twenty-four  hours  ; in  which  time  the  cryftalli- 
zation  being  completed,  they  drain  off  the  mother  of  nitre, 
and  return  it  into  the  boiler.  The  cryftals  are  taken 
out  and  dried ; but  as  they  never  prove  clean,  they  are 
again  dilfolved  in  clean  water,  filtered  through  a flannel 
bag,  and  boiled  up  again,  in  a lefs  boiler,  to  a requilite 
thicknefs,  and  then  cryltallized  again,  which  brings  them 
to  be  fit  for  fale.  In  this  manner,  the  procefs  is  repeated 
through  the  fummer,  till  the  winter’s  froft  puts  a Hop 
to  it. 

The  method  formerly  ufed  in  a confiderable  manufacture 
at  Paris  was  as  follows : M.  Bouret,  who  makes  every  year 
from  35,000  to  36,ooolbs.,  employs  fix  men  night  and  day, 
two  rooms,  twenty  large  calks,  and  three  horfes.  The  calks 
are  half  filled  with  old  plaifter,  which  is  changed  every  time 
of  pouring  on  water,  and  the  lower  half  with  wood-alhes, 
which  are  changed  but  once  in  five  lixiviations.  The  water 
poured  on  foaks  through  both  the  plaifter  and  allies,  and  is 
five  times  paffed  through  freffi  plaifter.  It  is  then  boiled 
down  in  a copper  pan,  fo  placed  that  the  flame  palfes  quite 
round  its  fides.  The  fire  is  made  of  wood.  The  lixivium, 
when  properly  evaporated,  is  fet  to  cryllallize,  and  the 
cryftals  to  drain.  The  fcum  taken  off  in  the  boiling  is 
thrown  upon  the  plaifter,  which,  the  longer  it  lies  in  heaps, 
(wetted  from  time  to  time,)  becomes  the  ftronger  ; and 
likewife  in  proportion  to  the  putrid  matter  thrown  upon  it. 
The  plaifter  ufed  in  the  buildings  at  Paris,  is  made  of  that 
gypfeous  earth  called  plaifter  of  Paris,  and  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  general,  no  lime  is  mixed 
with  it  ; and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  nitre  is  neither  fo  good, 
nor  produced  in  fo  great  a quantity.  It  is  known  when 
the  old  plaifter  is  worth  being  collected  and  employed,  by 
the  faltilh  talte  of  it. 

The  firft  thing,  in  the  procefs  of  extracting  and  puri- 
fying nitre,  is  to  affay  the  earth.  This  is  done  by  lixi- 
viating a few  pounds  of  it,  and  adding  to  the  liquor  thus 
obtained  as  much  of  a folution  of  common  potafh,  of  a 
known  ftrength,  as  is  fufficient  to  decompofe  all  the  earthy 
faffs.  From  this  affay,  the  quantity  of  alkali  required  is 
eafily  calculated. 

The  next  procefs  is  the  lixiviation  ; which  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  Several  cart-loads  of  nitrous 
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earth  are  mixed  as  accurately  as  poffible  with  the  requifite 
quantity  of  alkali,  either  in  the  form  of  wood-afties,  or  pul- 
verized potafh.  Several  large  calks  with  perforated  falfe 
bottoms  are  then  filled  with  the  prepared  earth  laid  on  very 
lightly ; after  which  as  much''  river-water  is  poured  in  as 
the  veffels  will  hold.  In  two  or  three  hours  time  the  cock 
at  the  bottom  of  each  calk  is  turned,  and  the  liquor  is 
allowed  to  drain  out  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  calks  of  a fecond  feries,  charged  with  earth  as  before, 
are  now  filled  up  with  the  firll  lixivium,  and  after  Handing 
for  a few  hours,  the  liquor  thus  concentrated  is  drawn  off 
in  the  manner  juft  defcribed.  By  a fimilar  procefs  on  the 
third  day  a lixivium,  thrice  as  Itrong  as  the  firll,  is  obtained, 
which  is  now  fufficiently  concentrated  to  be  boiled  down. 
The  contents  of  each  feries  of  calks  are  lixiviated  twice 
more,  and  the  weak  folutions  thus  obtained  are  employed 
inftead  of  water  in  the  firll  and  fecond  lixiviations  of  frelh 
parcels  of  earth. 

The  boiling  down  and  evaporation  next  fucceed.  The 
lixivium,  containing  nitrate  of  potafh,  the  muriates  of  potafh 
and  foda,  with  probably  a few  other  fairs,  and  various  earthy 
and  other  impurities,  is  put  into  a large  boiler  like  a falt- 
pan,  and  heated  nearly  to  ebullition  ; it  is  then  clarified 
by  the  addition  of  bullock’s  blood,  or  a folution  of  glue, 
the  impurities,  as  they  appear  on  the  furface,  being  care- 
fully Ikimmed  off:  when  no  more  froth  rifes  of  itfelf,  a 
little  lime-water  is  added,  which  coagulates  the  remainder 
of  the  blood  and  glue,  and  thus  completes  the  clarification. 
It  is  now  boiled  for  feveral  hours,  and  the  muriates  of  pot- 
afh and  foda,  as  they  depofit,  are  withdrawn  by  a per- 
forated ladle.  When  the  liquor  is  fo  concentrated  that  a 
few  drops  cryllallize  readily  on  being  dropped  on  a cold 
iron,  it  is  laded  out  into  3 vat,  where  it  remains  half  an 
hour  to  depofit  the  common  fait  and  impurities  flill  floating 
in  it : hence  it  is  transferred  to  large  wooden  or  metallic 
cryllallizing  bafons,  where  it  remains  clofe  covered  up 
during  from  three  to  fix  days,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air ; at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the 
fluid  mother-water  is  poured  out  and  returned  to  the  nitre- 
bed,  and  the  fait  depofited  in  a confufed  cryftalline  mafs 
of  an  opaque  dirty  white,  is  broken  to  pieces  and  fet  to 
drain,  after  which  it  is  brought  to  market,  or  delivered  in 
to  the  government-flores,  as  rough  nitre,  or  nitre  of  the 
firll  boiling. 

In  order  to  refine  the  rough  nitre,  the  ancient  practice 
was  to  fubjeft  it  to  two  more  fucceflive  boilings  and  cryf- 
tallizations  ; by  this  method,  however,  a very  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  nitre  was  left  in  the  mother- waters,1  no 
inconfiderable  fhare  was  volatilized  by  the  heat  required  for 
evaporating  the  folution  when  it  had  nearly  acquired  the 
due  degree  of  concentration  ; and  befides,  a great  expence 
both  of  time  and  fuel  was  incurred.  The  modern  method 
of  refining  this  fait  was  invented  in  France  a few  years  ago, 
and  is  now  confidered  as  brought  nearly  to  perfection.  It 
is  thus  effefted  : 

The  rough  nitre  is  broken  to  fmall  fragments  by  wooden 
mallets,  and  is  then  put  into  a wooden  tub,  with  20  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  cold  water  ; in  this  Hate  it  remains  for 
fix  or  feven  hours,  being  occafionally  well  itirred  up,  that 
the  water  may  have  free  accefs  to  every  part.  The  water 
is  now  let  out  by  a hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and 
carries  with  it  in  folution  all  the  deliquefcent  falts,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  muriates  of  foda  and  potafh,  toge- 
ther with  fome  nitre.  When  the  whole  of  the  liquor  is 
drained  off,  10  per  cent,  more  of  water  is  added,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  nitre  for  an  hour’s  time,  when  it  is  dif- 
charged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firll.  Laltly,  5 per 
cent,  of  water  is  poured  in,  and  run  off  again  almoll  imme- 


diately after.  The  nitre  thus  wafhed,  after  being  well 
drained,  is  put  into  a boiler  with  half  its  weight  of  water, 
and  boiled  till  a pellicle  forms  on  its  furface  ; the  liquor 
is  then  difcharged  into  a leaden  cooler,  and  Itirred  about 
with  rakes,  till  it  is  quite  cold,  by  which  manipulation  the 
fait  is  depofited  in  fmall  cryftalline  needles.  It  is  now 
taken  out  of  the  liquor  with  a perforated  ladle  and  well 
drained  : after  which  it  is  wafhed  with  5 per  cent,  of  cold 
water,  and  again  drained : being  then  fpread  out  on  a 
large  table  it  dries  in  a few  hours,  and  is  laitly  heated  over 
a fire  in  large  bafons  for  two  or  three  hours,,  at  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  120°  Fahr.  taking  care  to  llir  it 
all  the  while  ; by  this  treatment  it  is  perfedly  purified, 
and  brought  to  the  confiftence  of  fine  fand,  and  is  now 
ready  to  be  manufactured  into  gunpowder.  See  Aikin’s 
Dictionary. 

The  ufe  of  nitre  is  very  extenfive  in  medicine,  in  the  arts* 
and  in  chemiftry. 

Dr.  Shaw,  on  this  occafion,  obferves,  that  if  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  nitre  were  to  be  enumerated,  as  they  Hand 
confirmed  by  fufficient  experience,  perhaps  they  would 
prove  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any  one  known  medicine 
befides.  It  is  ferviceable  in  the  Hone  and  ftoppages  of 
urine,  in  deliriums,  malignant  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  the  fmall- 
pox  of  the  confluent  kind,  &c.  fo  as  to  prove  almoft  a 
general  remedy.  And  all  thefe  excellent  qualities  are  in 
this  fait  joined  to  that  defirable  property  of  being  innocent, 
or  fcarcely  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  body.  The  ufual  dofe 
of  nitre,  among  us,  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a fcruple  ; 
though,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  given  with  fafety,  and  to 
better  advantage,  in  larger  quantities.  From  fome  experi- 
ments on  the  effeCts  of  nitre  taken  internally,  related  in 
Mr.  Alexander’s  Experimental  Effays,  it  appears,  that 
nitre  has  a power  of  almoft  tnllantly  retarding  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  furprifingly  di- 
minifhing  the  number  of  arterial  pulfations  ; and  that  its 
effeCts  are  much  more  powerful  when  newly  diffolved  in 
water,  than  when  it  has  remained  diffolved  during  fome 
hours.  As  this  difference  mull  have  proceeded  from  the 
cold  which  is  produced  by  nitre  during  its  folution,  pro- 
bably a much  greater  effeCl  would  be  produced  by  pro- 
curing that  folution  in  the  ftomach.  For  the  various  medi- 
cinal preparations  of  nitre,  fee  Nitre,  and  the  references 
under  that  article. 

In  chemiftry,  befides  the  nitrous  acid  obtained  from 
nitre,  which  is  one  of  its  moft  powerful  agents,  nitre  itfelf 
is  alfo  ufed  in  many  chemical  operations.  And  in  the  arts, 
its  properties  of  detonating  with  bodies  containing  phlo- 
gifton,  of  accelerating  their  calcination,  and  efpecially  the 
calcination  of  the  imperfeCt  metals,  render  it  ufeful  for  the 
purification  of  gold  and  filver,  when  they  are  allayed  with 
other  metals.  As  nitre  is  quickly  and  eafily  alkalifed,  it 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  reducing  fluxes,  or  of  Ample 
fluxes,  to  affiit  fufion  and  vitrification.  It  may  alfo  be  em- 
ployed by  its  detonation,  to  difcover  the  prefence  of  the 
inflammable  principle  in  fubftances.  But  the  moft  confi- 
derable ufe  of  nitre  is  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder. 
See  Nitre,  Nitrum,  Nitrate,  and  Nitrate  of  Potafh , 
under  Potash. 

SALT-POND  Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Jamaica,  eaft  of  Port  Royal. 

SALTS,  in  Chemiflry,  a term  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
all  fapid  fubftances  which  were  foluble  in  water.  The  acids 
were  termed  acid  falts , alkalies,  alkaline  falts  ; and  thofe 
fapid  bodies  not  poffefling  either  of  thofe  qualities,  neu- 
tral falts.  In  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  chemical  fcience,  the 
term  fait  is  confined  folely  to  the  compounds  formed  by 
acids  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxyds ; the 
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Fubftance  combining  with  the  acid  being  called  the  bafe  of 
the  fait. 

Neutral  falts  are  thofe  in  which  the  ingredients  are  in  exa£l 
faturation.  (See  Neutral  Salts,  and  Neutralization.) 
And  they  are  thus  diftinguifhed  from  thofe,  ftrictly  fo  called, 
that  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  acids  with  alkalies, 
in  which  the  properties  of  the  one  or  the  other  predominate. 
When  the  acid  predominates,  the  fait  is  defignated  by  the 
fy  11  able s fuper  being  added  to  the  appellation  of  the  neutral 
fait,  formed  with  the  fame  acid  and  alkali ; but  when  the 
alkali  is  redundant,  the  fyllable  fub  is  added  : thus,  carbo- 
nate of  potafh,  with  a redundance  of  acid,  is  fupercarbonate 
of  potafh  ; and  with  a deficiency  of  acid,  fubcarbonate  of 
potafh  ; and  as  there  are  two  varieties  of  acids  formed  from 
the  combination  of  the  fame  bafeorbafes  with  different  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  fo  it  has  been  found  alfo  neceffary  to 
diftinguifh  the  falts  formed  with  them  by  different  termina- 
tions ; thus  the  fait  compofed  of  fulphuric  acid  and  potafh  is 
termed  fulphateoi  potafh,  while  that  formed  with  fulphnreus 
acid  and  the  fame  alkaline  bafe,  is  termed  fulphite  of  p&tafh. 
When  the  acid  has  the  term  oxy  prefixed  to  its  name,  the 
fame  fyllubles  are  prefixed  to  that  of  the  fait : thus,  oxymu- 
riate  of  potafh  denotes  a fait  compofed  of  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  and  potafh. 

The  neutral  and  other  fecondary  falts  have  very  different 
degrees  of  folnbility  ; but  that  of  almoft  all  of  them  is  in- 


creafed  by  an  augmented  temperature,  while  their  folutiou 
is  for  the  molt  part  accompanied  with  a diminution  of  tem- 
perature. They  may  be  obtained  unaltered  from  folutions 
by  evaporation  ; and,  if  the  prccefs  be  llowly  condudted, 
they  form  in  regular  cryftallized  maffes,  which  have  more 
or  lefs  tranfparency  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
they  retain  in  their  cornpolition.  Expofure  to  air,  heat, 
and  moillure,  varioufly  affeft  the  appearance  of  cryftallized 
falts.  When  they  lofe  their  tranfparency,  and  are  covered 
with  a white  cruft,  or  fall  to  powder,  on  fimple  expofure 
to  the  air,  fuch  falts  are  faid  to  be  ejflorcfcent  ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  attract  moilture  from  the  atmolphere  and  become 
fluid,  they  are  named  deliquefcent ; and  permanent,  when  the 
air  has  no  effedt  on  their  cryftals.  The  circumftance  of  a 
fait  firlt  melting  in  a moderate  heat,  then  becoming  covered 
with  a white  cruft,  and  ultimately  being  converted  into  a dry 
opaque  mafs,  is  termed  ’watery  fufion  / but  when,  in  Head  of 
melting,  it  fplits  with  a crackling  noife,  this  effedt  is  termed 
decrepitation. 

The  efflorefcent  and  deliquefcent  falts  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred, and  difpenfed  in  well-flopped  bottles  ; while  thofe 
that  are  permanent  will  not  fuffer  from  being  put  up  ia 
paper. 

The  following  abftradt  of  Mr.  Kirwan’s  table  of  the 
compofition  of  falts,  fhews  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  bafe$ 
acid,  and  water  contained  in  the  falts  medicinally  ufed. 


Names  of  die  Salts. 

Bafe. 

Acid. 

Water. 

State. 

Carbonate  of  potafh 

. 

41. 

43* 

1-6. 

Cryftallized. 

of  foda 

- 

- 

• 

21.58 

14.42 

64. 

Dry. 

of  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

59.86 

40.05 

Deficcated. 

of  lime 

. 

- 

55- 

45- 

— . 

Natural. 

of  magnefia 

- 

- 

- 

25. 

50. 

25. 

Cryftallized. 

, common  ms 

gnefia 

- 

- 

45- 

34- 

21. 

Dried  at  8o°. 

Sulphate  of  potafh 

w 

- 

- 

54.8 

45.2 

— 

Dry. 

of  foda 

- 

- 

- 

18.48 

• 23.52 

58. 

bully  cryltatlized. 

of  ditto 

. 

- 

- 

44. 

56. 

Deliccated  at  700°. 

of  magnefia 

- 

- 

-- 

17- 

z9-35 

53-65 

Fully  cryftallized. 

of  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

36.68 

63’32 

— . 

Deficcated. 

Alum 

„ 

- 

12.* 

17.66 

Ji’t 

Cryftallized. 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

63-7> 

36.25 

Deficcated  at  700°. 

Nitrate  of  potafh 

- 

- 

- . 

51.8 

44. 

4-2t 

Dried  at  70°. 

Muriate  of  foda 

- 

- 

- 

53- 

47-? 

— 

Dried  at  8o°. 

of  ammonia 

- 

- 

- 

25. 

42.75 

32.25 

Sublimed. 

of  barytes 

- 

- 

- 

64. 

20. 

16. 

Cryftallized. 

of  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

76.2 

23.8 

— 

Deliccated. 

of  lime 

.. 

- 

- 

5°. 

42. 

8. 

Red-hot. 

of  magnefia 

- 

- 

- 

3i.°7 

34-59 

34-34 

Senfibly  dry. 

Acetate  of  potafh 

- 

- 

- 

61.05 

38.05  . 

— 

In  foliated  mafs.|| 

* Ignited.  -f  Of  cryltallization  4-  19.24  in  the  bafe. 

Of  .composition.  § Aqueous  38.88  real.  ||  Higgins. 


See  Nomenclature,  and  the  different  bafes  of  falts  under 
which  the  falts  are  defcribed. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  has  been  to  treat  of  the  falts, 
as  underftood  by  the  lalt  definition,  under  their  refpedtive 
bafes.  We  find,  however,  that  this  plan  has  been  deviated 
from  in  the  articles  Alumina,  Barytes,  and  Potash. 
This  being  the  cafe,  we  think  this  the  moil  proper  place  in 
which  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  ar.d  refer  to  the  refpedtive 
bafes  for  the  reft. 

Sulphate  of  Potafh . — This  fait  has  been  called  in  medicine 
fal polychrejl,  and  in  the  old  chemical  nomenclature,  vitriolnted 
tartar.  It  is  formed  by  diredtly  adding  fulphuric  acid  to  a 
folution  of  potafh,  till  the  mixture  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
which  will  be  the  cafe  when  it  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
Vol.  XXXI. 


infufion,'  or  fyrup  of  violets.  This  mixture  on  evaporation 
affords  cryftals,  which  are  larger  and  more  complete  as  the 
time  in  which  the  water  is  efcaping.  Thefe  cryftals  are  in 
the  form  of  fhort  fix-fided  prifms,  terminating  in  pyramids 
of  the  fame  number  of  fides. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fait,  in  its  perfedt  ftate,  is 
about  2.4.  It  does  not  poflefs  much  tafte,  which  is  rather 
bitter.  It  diffolves  in  fixteen  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in 
four  parts  of  water  at  21 2°.  It  is  not  changed  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  When  thrown  upon  burning  coals  it  decrepitates, 
like  common  fait.  Expofed  to  a ftrong  beat  in  a crucible 
it  melts.  If  charcoal,  or,  which  is  better,  faw-duft,  be  pre- 
fent,  it  is  fpeedily  converted  into  a fulpburet  of  potafh, 
called  alfo  liver  of  fulphur.  Its  compofition  by  Dr.  Wollaf- 
M m ton’s 
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ton’s  fcale  is  in  loo  parts,  46  fulphuric  acid,  and  54  pot- 
ash. By  Dalton’s  numbers  45  acid,  and  55  potafh.  Thefe 
proportions  agree  very  nearly  with  the  analyfes  of  Bergman, 
Kirwan,  Wenzel,  and  Dr.  Thomfon.  The  latter  makes 
it  42.2  acid,  50.1  potafh,  and  7.7  water.  It  would  feem 
from  the  latter  that  this  fait  confifls  of  an  atom  each  of  acid, 
bafe,  and  water.  This  would  be  in  Dalton’s  numbers  34 
acid,  42  potafh,  and  8 water,  which  is  doubtlefs  near  the 
truth. 

This  fait  is  partially  decompofed  by  the  nitric  and  muri- 
atic acids  ; and  its  foliation  is  completely  decompofed  by 
muriate  of  barytes,  muriate  of  lime,  lime-water,  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  nitrate  of  filver,  and  acetate  and  fuperacetate  of 
lead,  which  therefore  cannot  enter  into  formula:  with  it. 
In  medicine,  it  is  deobfiruent  and  cathartic.  It  is  given  with 
great  advantage  in  the  vifceral  obflruftions  to  which  children 
arc  liable,  and  in  combination  with  rhubarb  it  has  been  found 
more  ufeful  than  any  of  the  other  faline  purgatives  in  jaundice 
and  dyfpeptic  affeftions.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  x gr.  to  ^vi,  as  it  is  intended 
to  aft  as  a deobfiruent  or  a purgative.  Its  officinal  pre- 
parations are,  “ Pulvis  ipecacuanhae  compofitus,”  L.  E.  D. ; 
and  “ Pulvis  fcammonise  compofitus,”  L.  See  Powder. 

Sulphate  of  potafh  with  fulphur , formerly  “ Polychrefl 
fait,”  is  direfted  by  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  well  together,  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potafh  in 
powder,  and  fublimed  fulphur,  and  throwing  the  mixture  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time  into  a red-hot  crucible.  When 
the  deflagration  terminates,  let  the  fait  cool,  and  preferve  it 
in  a well-flopped  glafs  veffel.  This  fait  has  a fenfibly  acid 
tafle,  and  reddens  infufion  of  litmus  r it  is  almolt  wholly 
diflolved  in  eight  parts  of  water  at  6o° ; and  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  it  is  altogether  converted  into  fulphate  of  potafh. 
Its  medical  properties  and  ufes  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
fulphate  of  potafh  ; but  it  is  very  rarely  ufed. 

Superfulphate  of  potafh,  or,  agreeably  to  a more  modern 
nomenclature,  bifulphate  of  potafh.  Its  name  indicates  that 
it  contains  two  atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  potafh.  It  is 
formed  by  heating  a folution  of  84  parts  of  potafh  and  42 
of  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.85.  It  cryf- 
tallizes  into  long  lix-fided  prifms,  having  the  appearance  of 
needles.  Its  tafle  is  fharp  and  acrid.  It  diffolves  in  about 
three  (five  Thomfon)  parts  of  cold  water  at  6o°,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not  changed  by  ex- 
pofure to  the  air.  When  heated  in  a platina  crucible  it 
fufes  into  a tranfparent  fluid,  but  becomes  white  and  hard 
on  cooling. 

The  compofition  of  this  fait,  as  well  by  an  experiment 
made  by  Dr.  Wollaflon,  as  by  theory,  will  be  34  x 2 
acid,  42  potafn,  and  probably  16  of  water.  Its  efficacy  as 
a remedy  is  yet  unknown. 

Nitrate  of  Potafh.  See  PoTASSiE  Nitras. 

It  is  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  elaflic  fluids,  refulting 
from  the  decompofition  of  the  nitric  acid,  by  the  agency 
of  the  inflammable  matter,  that  conflitutes  the  energy  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  report  of  the  pulvis  fulminans,  for 
the  manufafture  of  which,  fee  Gunpowder,  and  FIjlmi- 
NANS  Pulvh » 

The  very  extenfive  confumption  of  nitrate  of  potafh  in 
the  manufafture  of  gunpowder,  has  made  it  a defideratum 
jn  fome  countries  to  obtain  it  by  fome  artificial  means.  The 
great  fupplies  of  nitre  have  been  from  thofe  warm  countries 
where  it  exifls  native  in  the  common  foil.  It  abounds  in  this 
flate  in  Egypt,  India,  South  America,  and  Spain.  Some 
parts  of  the  foil  contain  much  more  than  others.  Where 
it  is  found  plentifully  the  earth  is  cbllefted  into  immenfe 
piles  and  lixiviated,  which  diffolves  the  nitre,  and  any  other 
foluble  matter.  This  liquor  is  evaporated  and  the  nitre  ob- 


tained in  cryilals.  The  firfl  cryftallization  is  always  impure, 
and  is  called  crude  nitre.  The  pure  nitre  can  only  be  obtained 
by  repeated  folutions  and  cryflallizations.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  fome  philofophers  that  nitre  has  its  origin  in  ve- 
getables, becaufe  it  is  often  found  an  ingredient  in  their  ana- 
lyfis.  Several  parts,  however,  both  in  natural  and  artificial 
nitre -beds,  go  far  to  prove  that  it  originates  in  the  earths 
themfelves,  aided  by  the  prefence  of  atmofpheric  air,  by  the 
heat  and  perhaps  the  light  of  the  fun. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  been  informed  by  a friend 
recently  travelling  in  Spain  during  the  lalt  feafon,  that  in 
many  parts  of  that  country  he  found  it  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently impoflible,  to  get  a draught  of  water  that  was  not 
impregnated  with  nitre,  and  in  fome  places  he  found  nitre 
in  the  foil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  immenfe 
heaps  of  this  foil  were  collefted  for  the  purpofe  of  extraft- 
ing  the  nitre  from  it.  What,  however,  is  the  moil  remark- 
able, and  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  above  given 
refpefting  its  origin,  is,  that  thefe  heaps,  in  a few  years  after 
having  been  lixiviated,  which  mufl  have  removed  all  the  fo- 
luble parts,  became  again  capable  of  furnifhing  a fimilar 
quantity  of  nitre  ; and  what  flill  more  confirms  the  above 
idea,  this  procefs  had  been  repeated  upon  the  fame  heap  feveral 
fucceffive  times.  It  appears  from  this  faft,  that  fome  forts  of 
foil  are  capable  of  furnifhing  nitre  by  merely  being  expofed 
to  air  in  warm  climates. 

This  fait  has  been  formed  in  great  abundance  in  France 
and  Germany,  by  what  are  called  artificial  nitre-beds.  Thefe 
confift  of  long  narrow  heaps  of  a colleftion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths. 
Sheds  are  thrown  over  thefe  heaps  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
rain,  and  keep  up  their  heat  ; and  they  are  alfo  kept  at  a 
certain  degree  of  moiflure,  by  occafionally  throwing  water 
upon  them.  This  keeps  up  to  a certain  extent  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances. 
The  heat  which  thefe  generate  may  contribute  much  to  the 
procefs,  as  well  as  furnifhing  potafh  for  the  nitre.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  the  nitrogen  afforded  by  the  animal  matter  in 
its  nafeent  form  may  be  more  fitted  for  forming  nitric  acid 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  than  is  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmofphere,  which  is  only  prefented  in  its  gafeous 
form.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this  being  the  cafe, 
fince  we  find  nitre  produced  where  no  animal  or  vegetable 
fubflance  is  prefent.  Thefe  beds  afford  nitre  after  being 
expofed  a certain  length  of  time.  The  heaps  are  fome- 
times  turned  over,  which  facilitates  the  production  of 
nitre.  The  nitre,  mixed  with  other  falts,  efflorefees  on 
the  furface  of  the'  heaps,  and  is  fwept  with  brooms  from 
time  to  time.  Thefe  fweepings  are  collefted  and  purified 
by  lixiviation  and  cryftallization. 

The  earth  itfelf  is  alfo  lixiviated  at  certain  periods,  and 
then  re-expofed.  In  Switzerland  thefe  nitre-beds  are  fre- 
quently connefted  with  ftables  on  a large  fcale,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  animal  excrement. 

Many  vegetables  furnifh  nitre  in  confiderable  quantity, 
particularly  thofe  that  are  poifonous,  or  pofleffing  much 
odour.  The  extrafts  made  from  hemlock,  henbane,  and 
quaflia,  in  a length  of  time  become  covered  with  cryftals 
of  nitre.  During  the  maceration  of  henbane  in  hot  water, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  extraft,  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  nitre  is  to  a certain  extent  decompofed as  nitrous  gas 
may  be  collefted  in  confiderable  quantities.  Is  it  not  proba- 
ble that  thofe  plants  which  furnifh  more  than  an  ordinary 
quantity  of  potafh,  fuch  as  wormwood  and  the  ferns,  may 
originally  contain  nitre,  which  is  decompofed  during  their  in- 
cineration, leaving  the  potafh  combined  with  carbonic  acid  ? 

Nitre  is  fometimes  ufed  in  preferving  meat,  particularly 
hams.  It  is  to  the  effeft  of  this  fait  tlpt  the  meat  owes  its 
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red  colour.  This  colour  is  produced  by  the  prefence  of 
the  oxygen,  or  at  leail  by  the  abftraction  of  carbon,  pre- 
cifely  on  the  fame  principle  that  venous  blood  becomes  red. 
The  frefh  cut  mufcle,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  venous 
blood,  foon  becomes  changed  by  fimilar  expofure  to  the 
air,  and  alfo  by  the  application  of  nitre.  What  corro- 
borates this  idea  is  the  fa£l,  that  when  too  much  nitre  has 
been  ufed  upon  meat,  it  acquires  the  exaft  flavour  of  nitrous 
gas,  and  the  parts  moll  fufceptible  of  this  fmell  exhibit  the 
prifmatic  colours.  See  Saltpetre. 

Muriate  of  Potafi — This  fait  was,  before  the  prefent  no- 
menclature, called  regenerated  fca  fait ; and  in  medicine  it 
was  called  digeflive  fait  of  Sylvius.  See  Potassium. 

It  is  bell  formed  by  adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  cryftal- 
lized  carbonate  of  potafh,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 
This  folution,  by  flow  evaporation,  affords  cubic  cryftals, 
which  are  the  fait  in  a ftate  of  purity. 

Its  tafte  is  bitter.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  perfeft 
cryllals  is  1.836.  It  diffolves  in  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  6o°,  and  in  a little  lefs  than  two  parts  at  212°. 
It  is  liightly  deliquefcent  in  the  air.  When  expoled  to 
heat,  like  the  muriate  of  foda,  it  decrepitates.  At  a red 
heat  it  melts,  and  at  an  increafed  temperature  it  fublimes  in 
white  fumes. 

This  fait,  in  the  dry  Hate,  is  confidered  by  fir  Humphrey 
Davy  as  a compound  of  chlorine  and  potaflium  ; in  its 
humid  Hate,  it  is  a compound  of  potafh  and  muriatic  acid. 
When  in  this  laft  Hate  heat  is  applied,  the  oxygen  of  the 
potafh  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
forming  water,  which  is  driven  off,  leaving  what  fir 
Humphrey  has  turned  potaffane,  and  what  Dr.  Thomfon  has 
called  chloride  of  potajfium,  and  what  in  the  old  language 
would  be  termed  muriate  of  potafh.  This  fait,  in  the  dry 
ftate,  according  to  Wenzel,  is  compofed  of  35  acid  and 

65  potafh*  and,  from  the  authority  of  Rofe,  34  acid  and 

66  potafh.  By  Dr.  Wollafton’s  fcale,  it  is  36.5  acid  and 
-63.5  potafh.  By  Dalton’s  numbers,  22  acid  and  42  bafe  ; 
or,  in  the  100,  it  is  34.5  acid  and  65.5  potafh.  Thefe  ac- 
counts fo  nearly  agree,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
accuracy.  See  Muriatic  Acid. 

Hyperoxymuriate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  was  firfl  difeovered 
by  Dr.  Higgins,  but  Berthollet  was  the  firft  who  pointed 
out  its  conititution  and  particular  properties.  It  has  fince 
been  examined  by  Lavoifier,  Van  Mons,  Fourcroy,  Vau- 
quelin,  Hoyle,  Chenevix,  and  others.  The  latter  chemifl 
has  given  a very  able  paper  upon  this  clafs  of  falts,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1802. 

This  fait  is  prepared  by  palling  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
through  a folution  of  one  part  potafh  to  fix  parts  water. 
Tor  this  purpofe,  the  latter  folution  may  be  put  into  the 
bottle  B.  (See  Plate  XVII.  Laboratory,  fg.  9.)  The 
retort,  A,  contains  the  materials  for  producing  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid.  The  gas,  or.  entering  the  bottle  B,  firfl 
forces  the  liquid  up  the  tube  into  the  bottle  C,  and  then 
ftowly  follows  it  in  bubbles.  Thefe  are  generally  abforbed 
before  they  reach  the  bottle  C.  If  this  fhould  not  be  the 
cafe,  the  remaining  gas  defeends  by  the  tube  b to  the 
bottle  D,  which  contains  a folution  of  potafh  fimilar  to  that 
in  B.  When  the  alkali  is  nearly  faturated,  the  fait  in 
queffion  begins  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of  brilliant  feales, 
or  plates.  Thefe  are  not  perfedlly  pure,  but,  by  diffolving 
them  in  about  three  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  the 
fait  falls  down  in  greater  purity  as  the  water  cools. 

The  form  of  the  cryllals  of  this  fait,  although  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  thin  plates  when  minutely  examined,  is  found 
to  be  that  of  the  parallelepiped,  or  rather  obtufe  rhomboids. 

It  has  a cooling,  fharp,  and  rather  acrid  taffe.  It  dif- 
folves in  17  or  18  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  25  parts  of 


water  at  2120.  It  is  not  changed  by  expofure  to  the  air. 
When  expofed  to  heat,  it  firfl  undergoes  the  aqueous  fufion* 
If  the  heat  be  increafed,  the  fait  is  at  length  decompofed. 
A large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  efcapes,  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  weight  of  the  fait,  leaving  behind  two-thirds  of 
muriate  of  potafh. 

Its  adlion  upon  combuftible  bodies  conftitutes  its  molt 
remarkable  properties.  When  three  parts  of  this  fait  and 
one  of  fulphur  are  fmartly  rubbed  in  a mortar,  a fucceflion 
of  explofions  take  place,  not  unlike  the  cracks  of  a whip. 
Thefe  are  attended  with  flafhes  of  purpiifh  light,  and  a 
fmell  of  fulphureous  acid.  The  fame  mixture  laid  upon  an 
anvil,  and  flruck  with  a hammer,  gives  a loud  report. 
When  phofphorus  is  ufed  inftead  of  fulphur,  the  effeds  are 
much  more  violent.  Similar,  but  lefs  finking,  phenomena 
are  obferved,  when  this  fait  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  fugar, 
ftarcb,  or  gum,  and  almoft  any  other  dry  vegetable  matter. 
When  thefe  mixtures  are  touched  with  concentrated  ful- 
phuric  acid,  inflammation  inftantly  enfues.  This  effed  is 
flill  more  confpicuous,  when  the  mixtures  are  projeded  into 
the  acid.  In  thefe  experiments,  the  greateft  caution  fhould 
be  obferved.  In  the  detonations  by  fridion,,or  percufiion, 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  operator  fhould  be  guarded.  The 
mixture  with  fulphur  fometimes  explodes  fpontaneoufly. 
Similar  detonations  alfo  take  place  with  metals  and  this  fait, 
particularly  the  more  oxydable  metals.  Thefe  energetic 
properties  fuggefled  the  idea  of  ufmg  it,  inftead  of  nitre, 
in  the  manufadure  of  gunpowder ; but  its  property  of  ex- 
ploding  by  fridion,  renders  even  the  mixture  of  the  ma- 
terials too  hazardous  to  be  pradifed.  In  the  very  firft.  at- 
tempt  to  form  the  compound,  two  individuals  loft  their  lives. 

This  fait  is  decompofed  by  nitric  acid,  which  difengages 
the  oxygen  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  dilute  muriatic  acid  added  to  this  fait,  in  a very 
fmall  retort,  difengages  a peculiar  gas,  which  was  difeovered 
by  fir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
euchlorine.  See  Oxymuriatic  Acid. 

We  fliall  belt  (hew  the  conflituents  of  this  fait,  as  well  as 
its  particular  analyfis,  by  referring  to  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  its  formation. 

According  to  the  new  hypothefis,  which  fir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  fome  other  chemills  have  adopted,  the  fait  in 
queftion  confifts  of  1 atom  of  chlorine,  1 of  potaflium,  and 
6 of  oxygen.  Agreeable  to  the  common  opinion,  it  con* 
filts  of  1 atom  of  muriate  of  potafh,  with  6 of  oxygen  ; or 
1 of  muriatic  acid,  6 of  oxygen,  and  1 of  potafh. 

By  the  firft  opinion,  6 atoms  of  chlorine  enter  the  folu- 
tion of  potafh:  5 of  thefe  decompofe  5 atomsof  water, 
with  the  hydrogen  of  which  they  form  5 atoms  of  muriatic 
acid.  Thefe  combine  with  5 atoms  of  potafh,  forming 
5 atoms  of  potaffane,  and  5 atoms  of  water.  The  6th 
atom  of  chlorine  combines  with  5 atoms  of  the  oxygen  de- 
rived from  the  water : thefe  combining  with  an  atom  of 
potafh,  form  an  atom  of  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  potafh 
If  the  atom  of  hydrogen  be  1,  oxygen  7,  chlorine  29, 
and  potaflium  35 ; then  5 atoms  of  potaffane  will  be 
(29  + 35)  x 5 — 320,  and  1 atom  of  the  hyperoxymuriate 
will  be  29  + 35  -f  42  = 106. 

By  the  old  opinion,  when  6 atoms  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
enter  the  folution  of  potafh,  7 of  them  give  up  their  oxygen 
to  the  6th.  The  firft  5,  which  have  become  muriatic  acid, 
combine  with  5 atoms  of  potafh,  forming  c atoms  of  mu- 
riate of  potafh.  The  6th  atom,  with  its  5 extra  atoms  of 
oxygen,  combine  with  an  atom  of  potafh,  forming  an  atom 
of  the  hyperoxymuriate.  Here,  oxymuriatic  acid,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  1 muriatic  acid 
= 22,  and  1 of  oxygen  — 7,  being  together  equal  to  29. 
The  5 atoms  of  muriate  of  potafh  will  be  (22  + 35  + 7) 
Mm2  x 5 
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X 5 = 320;  anc^  t!ie  atom  of  hyperoxymuriate  will  be 
"(22  + 6 x 7 + 35  + 7)  — Jo6,  as  before.  We  here  fee 
that  both  thefe  theories  explain  the  fa£t,  and  the  refult  is 
the  fame  in  both,  when  the  fame  elementary  numbers  are 
taken.  From  thefe  data,  the  composition  will  be  in  a 
hundred  parts, 

Muriate  of  potafn  - - 6o 

Oxygen  40 

IOO 


I11  clafTmg  this  among  the  reft  of  the  falts,  we  might 
prefume  the  exiftence  of  an  acid  called  the  hyperoxymuriatic 
acid.  This,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
free  ftate.  The  euchlorine  of  fir  Humphrey  Davy  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  this  acid  ; but  fince  the  latter  is  con- 
ftituted  by  29  oxymuriatic  acid  and  7 oxygen,  while  the  acid 
united  to  potafh,  forming  the  fait  in  queftion,  would  con- 
fift  of  29  + 5 X 7,  fuch  a fuppofition  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  the  old  opinion  keep  its  ground,  the  proper  name  for 
this  fait,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down  under 
Nomenclature,  would  be  hcSoxymuriate  of  potafh.  But  if 
the  new  opinion  prevail,  it  would  be  called,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  Dr.  Thomfon,  heffoxychloryde  of  pot  affiiim. 

Supsrphofphaie  of  Potafh. — This  fait  is  formed  by  adding 
the  liquid  phofphoric  acid  to  a folution  of  the  cryftallized 
carbonate  of  potafh,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes.  By  eva- 
poration it  aiiumes  the  form  of  a gelatinous  mafs,  but  does 
not  cryftallize.  It  has  a fweetifh-faline  tafte.  When  dry, 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.85.  It  attradls  humidity  from  the 
air,  and  is  very  foiuble  in  water. 

When  heated,  it  firft  undergoes  the  watery  fufion,  after- 
wards becomes  dry.  The  heat  being  raifed,  it  melts  into  a 
tranfparent  glafs,  which  is  deliquefcent  in  the  air.  No 
analyfis  of  this  fait  is  known.  By  Dalton’s  numbers  it  is 
46  acid  and  42  potafh,  in  88  parts. 

Phofphati  of  Potafh. — This  fait  cannot  be  formed  by  di- 
re&ly  adding  the  acid  to  the  alkali,  in  a ftate  of  folution  ; 
as,  in  that  cafe,  the  fait  laft  defcribed  is  always  formed.  In 
order  to  form  the  prefent  fait,  the  fuperphofphate  muft  be 
fufed  in  a platina  crucible  with  a quantity  of  alkali  equal  to 
that  already  contained  in  it.  The  white  mafs  thus  formed  is 
the  fait  in  queftion.  The  more  certain  way  of  forming  this 
fait  is  to  boil  the  alkali  and  the  above  fait  together:  a white 
powder  fubfides,  which,  being  feparated  and  dried,  is  the 
pure  phofp’nate  of  potafh.  See  Muriatic  Acid. 

Fluate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  diredlly 
adding  the  liquid  fluoric  acid  to  potafh,  till  neutrality  is 
effected.  Seheele  fays  it  does  not  cryftallize ; Wenzel, 
however,  informs  us  that  it  does,  when  perfectly  free  from 
filex.  It  diflolves  in  water,  and  melts  in  a ftrong  heat. 
See  Fluoric  Acid. 

Borate  of  Potafj. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  heating 
together  nitre  and  borax  (borate  of  foda).  The  nitric 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  potafh  decompofes  the  borax. 
By  folution  in  water,  and  flow  evaporation,  the  fait  is  ob- 
tained in  cryftals.  According  to  the  analyfis  of  Wenzel, 
it  is  compofed  of  100  acid  and  30  of  potafh.  See  Boracic 
Acid,  and  Borax. 

Carbonate  of  Potafh , or  Pure  Subcarbonate  of  PotafI:  of 
the  Edinb.  Pharmacopeia. — This  fait  is  called  fait  of  tartar, 
from  having  been  formed  by  the  calcination  of  tartar. 
When  pure  potafh  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  attracts 
water  fufficient  to  liquefy  it,  and  alfo  carbonic  acid,  ulti- 
mately becoming  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potafh.  By 
evaporation  it  affords  cryftals,  which  require  to  be  kept 
from  the  air  to  prevent  their  deliquefcence.  This  fait  may  alfo 
be  formed  by  deflagrating  nitre  with  fupertartrate  of  potafh. 


The  compofition  of  this  fait  has  been  very  clearly  mad? 
out  by  feveral  able  chemifts.  By  Dr.  Wollafton’s  feale,  it 
is  compofed  of  68  potafh  and  32  carbonic  acid,  in  the  dry 
ftate.  By  Dalton’s  numbers,  of  19.4  acid  and  42  potafn  j 
which  in  the  100  is  68.3  potafh  and  31.7  carbonic  acid. 
See  Carbonate  of  Potafh . 

Subcarbonate  of  Potafh.  See  Potass.®  Carbonas , 

Supercarbonate  or  Bicarbonate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  differs 
from  the  laft  in  containing  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  formed  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  car- 
bonate of  potafh,  the  fait  laft  defcribed,  and  diftilling  off 
the  ammonia.  The  folution,  by  evaporation  to  a certain 
extent,  and  by  flow  cooling,  affords  cryftals,  appearing  in 
plates  lying  one  over  the  edge  of  the  other.  The  moft  ad- 
vantageous way  of  forming  this  fait  is  by  palling  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a ftrong  folution  of  fait -of  tartar  (car- 
bonate of  potafh),  in  the  apparatus,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  9. 
(See  Laboratory.)  The  fait  cryftallizes  without  eva- 
poration, the  cryftals  being  very  large  and  well-formed. 

This  fait  has  a cooling  tafte,  not  the  leaft  cauftic,  nor 
fcarcely  alkaline.  It  diflolves  in  about  four  parts  of  water 
at  6o°.  When  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  it  feems  to  un- 
dergo a partial  decompofition,  as  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
efcape  : hence  it  (hould  not  only  be  formed  in  cold  water, 
but  diffolved  in  it,  when  ufed. 

When  this  fait  is  heated  to  rednefs,  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  the  carbonate  of  potafh,  having  loft  juft  half  of 
its  acid.  From  this  fadt,  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Wollafton,  its  compofition  will  be  obvious;  being 
68  potafh  to  64  carbonic  acid,  and  per  cent.  47  carbonic  acid 
and  53  potafh.  From  Dr.  Wollalton’s  feale,  it  appears  to 
confiit  of  2 atoms  of  acid,  1 of  potafh,  and  1 of  water. 
This  will  give  per  cent .-43  carbonic  acid,  47.9  potafh,  and 
9.1  water  of  cryftallization. 

Arfcniate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  is  formed  by  adding  ar- 
fenic  acid  to  potafh. 

It  does  not  cryftallize.  If  expofed  to  the  air  in  a dry 
ftate,  it  deliquefees. 

When  fufed  with  a ftrong  heat,  it  forms  a white  glafs. 
If  inflammable  matter  be  prefent,  the  fait  is  decompofed 
by  the  metal  lofing  its  oxygen.  The  arfenic  fublimes  at 
the  fame  time. 

Superarfeniate  of  Potafh. — This  fait,  from  its  name,  con- 
tains an  excefis  of  acid,  probably  twice  as  much.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  more  acid  to  the  laft  fait.  It  cryftallizes 
in  quadrangular  prifms.  See  Arsenic,  § 10. 

The  molybdate  and  chromate  of  potafh  are  but  little 
known. 

Acetate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  adding 
pure  acetic  acid  to  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potafh,  till 
mutual  faturation  takes  place.  It  is  very  difficult  of  cryf- 
tallization, but  it  may  be  effected  by  a very  flow  evapora- 
tion. It  has  a ffiarp  unpleafant  tafte.  It  is  foiuble  in 
about  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.  It  becomes  moift  by 
expofure  to  the  air.  Like  the  reft,  of  the  falts,  with  vege- 
table acid  it  is  decompofed  by  a ftrong  heat,  the  refiduum 
being  charcoal  and  potafh.  See  Acetic  Acid, 

The  London  Pharmacopeia  diredfs  it  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  together,  in  a large  glafs  veffel,  lb.  of  fubcar,- 
bonate  of  potafn  and  a gallon  of  (diluted)  acetic  acid ; and 
having  evaporated  the  folution  to  one-half  over  the  fire,  by 
adding  gradually  as  much  more  (diluted)  acetic  acid  as  may 
be  necefiary  for  perfedt  faturation.  Let  the  folution  be 
again  evaporated  to  one-half,  and  itrained  ; then  continue 
the  evaporation  in  a water-bath,  fo  that,  on  being  removed 
from  the  fire,  cryftals  {hall  form. 

Acctite  of  Peta/h  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  is  pre- 
pared 
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pared  by  boiling  one  pound  of  pure  carbonate  of  potafh, 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
diddled  acetous  acid,  and  adding  more  acid  at  different 
times,  until,  the  watery  part  of  the  former  portion  being 
nearly  diffipated  by  evaporation,  the  acid  newly  added  oc- 
cafions  no  effervefcence,  which  will  be  the  cafe  after  about 
20  pounds  of  acid  have  been  confumed  ; then  evaporating 
flowly  to  drynefs.  Liquefy  the  remaining  in  pure  fait  with 
a gentle  heat  for  a fhort  time ; then  let  it  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  fdtered  through  paper.  Afterwards  evaporate 
this  fluid,  which,  if  the  liquefaction  be  properly  performed, 
will  be  limpid,  otherwife  of  a brown  colour,  in  a (hallow 
glafs  veffel,  with  a very  gentle  heat ; occafionally  ftirring 
the  fait  as  it  concretes,  that  it  may  the  more  quickly  become 
dry.  Finally,  preferve  the  acetite  of  potafh  in  clofely  (hut 
vefiels,  to  prevent  its  being  liquefied  by  the  air. 

Acetate  of  Kali  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia  is  formed  by 
adding  to  any  quantity  of  fubcarbonate  of  kali,  at  different 
times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar  mo- 
derately heated  : when  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  and  the 
fluid  is  fomevvhat  evaporated,  add,  at  intervals,  more  dif- 
tilled vinegar,  until  the  effervefcence  entirely  ceafes  : then 
evaporate  to  drynefs,  and  having  raifed  the  fire  a little, 
cautioufly  liquefy  the  mafs.  Difi'olve  the  fait  in  water 
after  it  is  cold  ; filter  the  folution,  and  boil  it,  until,  on 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  it  concretes  into  a cryltalline 
mafs,  which  fhould  be  very  white.  Put  the  mafs  immedi- 
ately into  clofe-ftopped  veffels. 

Acetate  of  Potafh  has  a flight  peculiar  odour,  and  a warm 
fharp  tafle.  One  fluid-ounce  of  diftilled  water  at  6o°  dif- 
folves  504  grains;  or  100  parts  of  it  are  foluble  in  105 
parts  of  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol.  In  the 
watery  folution  it  is  fpontaneouflv  decompofed  ; and  it  is 
alio  decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids,  by  a decoction  of  ta- 
marinds, by  the  fulphates  of  magnefia  and  of  foda,  by  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  tartrate  of  potafh  and  foda,  and 
by  folutions  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  of  the  nitrate 
of  iilver  ; which  of  courfe  cannot  enter  into  formulae  with 
it.  See  Acetic  Acid . 

As  to  the  medical  properties  and  ufes  of  this  fait,  it  is 
mildly  cathartic  and  diuretic  ; occafionally  beneficial  in 
febrile  affedlions  and  jaundice,  but  principally  uied  in 
dropfies,  and  other  difeafes  requiring  a copious  difeharge  of 
urine.  For  producing  the  latter  effedt,  the  dofe  may  be 
from  9j  to  3j,  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  any 
bland  fluid.  Dofes  of  gij  or  giij  open  the  bowels.  Its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  “ Acetas  hydrargyri,”  E.  D.  ; 

Tindtura  acetatis  ferri,”  D.  ; and  “ Acidum  aceticum,” 
D.  Thomfon’s  Difp. 

Oxalate  of  Potafo. — This  fait  is  eafily  formed  by  faturat- 
ing  a folution  of  the  cryflals  of  this  acid  with  potafh  ; and  by 
adding  a little  excefs  of  the  alkali,  the  fait  will  be  capable 
of  cryftaliization.  The  eryftals  are  long  fix-fided  prilrns. 

Superoxalate  of  Pota/ls. — This  is  formed  in  the  wood  for- 
rel,  and  is  fold  under  the  names  of  fait  of  forrel , and  fait  0/' 
lemons,  and  is  fometimes  bought  for  lemon  acid.  It  may  be 
formed  artificially,  by  dropping  a folution  of  potafh,  by  a 
little  at  a time,  into  a faturated  folution  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  fait  to  be  formed  is  fo  much  lefs  foluble  than  the  acid, 
that  as  foon  as  it  gets  the  proper  dofe  of  alkali  to  confti- 
tute  the  fuperoxalate,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in 
fmall  cryflals,  which,  when  examined  minutely,  are  lmall 
four-fided  figures. 

Neither  of  thefe  falts  have  been  analyfed,  but  their  pro- 
portions may  be  readily  calculated,  fince  the  weight  of  the 
atom  of  oxalic  acid  is  well  defined,  being  about  40  times 
heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen.  The  firlt  fait  will,  therefore, 
be  40  of  acid  and  42  of  potafh,  or  per  cent.  49  acid  and  5 1 bafe. 


The  fuperoxalate  will  be  80  acid  and  42  bafe,  or  in  the  100, 
65.5  acid  to  34.5  bafe.  See  Oxalic  Acid,  and  Oxalis. 

Tartrate  and  Tartrite  of  Potafh.  See  Tartrate  and 
Tartrite. 

Supertartrate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  exifts  in  nature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  generally  collected 
from  the  fides  of  wine-cafks,  and  may  always  be  feen  ad- 
hering to  the  fides  of  wine-bottles,  when  the  wine  has  been 
kept  for  fome  time.  This  fait,  when  purified,  is  known  by 
the  names  of  cream  of  tartar  and  cryflals  of  tartar.  Thefe, 
when  well  formed,  are  fhort  fix-fided  prifrns.  It  diffolves  in 
60  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  half  that  quantity  of  boiling 
water.  When  expofed  to  heat  it  foon  becomes  black  This 
arifes  from  the  decompofition  of  the  acid,  the  potafh  being 
left  in  the  ftate  of  carbonate,  fince  carbonic  acid  is  one  of 
the  refults  of  the  decompofition.  A portion  of  the  acetic 
acid  is  alfo  formed  during  this  decompofition,  which  may  be 
collefted  and  mixed  with  fome  empyreumatic  oil.  This  pro- 
duct was  called  pyrotartareous  acid,  but  is  now  found  to  be 
acetic  acid,  mixed  with  the  empyreumatic  oil. 

Tartrate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  is  known  in  medicine  by  the 
name  of  foluble  tartar,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  laft,  which 
fo  fparingly  diffolves  in  water.  It  may  be  readily  formed, 
by  adding  to  the  fupertartrate  a folution  of  as  much  potafh  as 
it  already  pofleffes.  This  folution,  by  evaporation  and  gradual 
cooling,  affords  crvftals  in  the  form  of  four-fided  prifms. 

Its  taffe  is  rather  hitter.  It  is  foluble  in  almoft  four  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  much  lefs  of  boiling  water.  It  is  de- 
compofed by  heat  like  the  laft. 

The  compofition  of  the  fupertartrate,  according  to  Berg- 
man, is 

Tartaric  acid  77 

Potafh  - 23 

ICO 

Or, 

Tartrate  of  potafh  56 


Acid  - 44 

IOO 

By  the  analyfis  of  Thcnard,  it  is 

Acid  - 57 

Potafh  - 33 

Water  - 7 


97 

This  laft  is  probably  near  the  truth  ; the  firft  is  very  far 
from  being  fo.  ' See  Tartrite. 

The  nialat,  gallat,  benzoat,  fuccinat,  and  faccolat  of 
potafh,  are  but  little  known. 

Camphorate  of  Potafh. — This  fait  is  formed  by  adding 
camphoric  acid  to  carbonate  of  potafh,  till  carbonic  acid 
ceafes  to  be  evolved.  The  folution  on  evaporation  affords 
eryftals. 

This  fa^t  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in 
100  parts  at  6o°.  It  diffolves  in  alcohol,  which  caules  it 
to  burn  with  a blue  flame.  See  Camphor. 

The  reft  of  the  falts  of  potafh  are  not  known  to  poffefs 
remarkable  properties. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes. — This  fait  exifts  ahundantly  in  nature 
under  the  name  of  ponderous  earth,  and  caulk.  From  it3 
infolubility  in  water,  it  cannot  be  formed  artificially  but  in 
the  ftate  of  white  powder.  In  nature  it  occurs  in  cryflals,  in 
the  form  of  tranfparent  plates,  or  rather  four-fided  prifms, 
the  bafe;  being  rhombs  ; the  primitive  form  of  the  eryftals 

being 
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being  the  fame.  To  all  appearance,  it  is  the  moll  foluble  fait 
which  has  occurred.  Boiling  water  diffolves  more  than  half 
its  weight,  but  cold  water  difl'olves  only  TVth.  Boiling  ful- 
phuric  acid  diffolves  it,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  water.  When  -expofed  to  the  heat  of  350  of  Wedge- 
wood,  it  fufes  into' an  opaque  glafs  or  enamel.  No  Angle 
acid  or  bafe  is  capable  of  decompofing  this  fait,  but  the  car- 
bonates of  potalh  and  foda  are  faid  to  decompofe  it  by 
double  decompofition.  The  molt  effedtual  way  of  feparating 
the  earth  from  it,  is  to  expofe  it  mixed  with  faw-duft,  in  a 
covered  crucible,  to  a Rrong  red  heat  for  feveral  hours. 
The  fulphate  is  by  this  operation  converted  into  a fulphuret, 
which  is  foluble  in  water.  The  fulphur  may  now  be  feparated 
by  weak  nitre,  or  acetic  acid,  which  diffolves  the  barytes. 
The  acid  may  afterwards  be  driven  off  by  a red  heat.  The 
analyfis  of  Kirwan,  which  feems  the  molt  corredf,  is 
Barytes'  - 67 

Sulphuric  tacid  33 

100 

Aikin  makes  it 

Barytes  - 66.04 

Acid  * 33-96 


100 


Dalton’s  numbers  give  the  acid  34,  and  the  barytes  63. 
This  reduced  to  100,  gives 

Barytes  - 66.75 

Acid  - 33.25 


too 


See  Barytes. 

Nitrate  of  Barytes.  See  Nitrate  of  Barytes , under 
which  article  the  reader  is  defired  to  corredf  the  number 
expreffingits  fpecific  gravity,  and  to  fubftitute  2.92. 
According  to  Kirwan,  its  conllituents  are 


Acid 

32 

Barytes 

57 

W ater 

11 

IOO 

By  Dalton’s  numbers,  this  fait  is  compofed  of  two  atoms 
of  acid,  and  one  of  bafe  ; and  from  the  latt  analyfis  it  would 
feem  two  atoms  of  water.  Thefe  would  make  2x19  + 
68  -f  2 x 8 = 122.  This  reduced  to  100,  gives 
Acid  - 3 1. 1 

Bafe  - 56.7 

Water  - 12.2 


100 


Muriate  of  Barytes. — This  fait  may  be  formed  precifely 
by  the  fame  directions  as  the  laft,  ufing  the  muriatic  acid 
as  the  folvent.  The  evaporation  being  now  carried  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liquid  may  be  fet  afide  to  cryilallize. 
Thefe  cryffals  will  be  more  complete  by  leaving  the  folu- 
tion,  (lightly  covered  with  a piece  of  gauze,  to  fpontaneous 
evaporation.  If  a few  cryffals  of  the  fame  fait  are  placed 
in  the  folution  as  foon  as  the  cryttallization  begins,  they 
will  form  needles  for  the  new  cryffals,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained of  great  fize.  Under  fome  circumftances  the  cryf- 
tals  are  apt  to  become  yellow,  but  the  caufe  of  this  colour 
does  not  appear  obvious.  There  is  another  method  of 
preparing  this  fait,  when  the  carbonate  of  barytes  cannot 


be  procured,  by  firlt  converting  the  fulphate,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  moft  lead-mines,  into  a 
fulphuret,  as  diredted  in  decompofing  the  fulphate  of 
Barytes,  and  adding-  muriatic  acid  to  the  fulphuret.  This 
precipitates  the  fulphur,  and  forms  muriate  of  barytes. 
This  folution,  filtered  and  evaporated,  affords  cryffals  of  the 
fait.  Thefe  cryffals  are  in  the  form  of  plates,  bat  when 
examined,  they  are  four-fided  prifms,  with  fquare  bafes. 

It  has  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  tafte,  and  is  faid,  like 
the  reft  of  the  .barytic  falts,  to  be  poifonous.  It  is  not 
altered  by  espofure  to  the  air.  It  diffolves  in  about  twice 
its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  is  not  much  more  foluble 
in  hot  water.  Hence  its  cryftallization  is  to  be  effedfed  by 
a flow  evaporation,  rather  than  by  a flow  cooling.  It  de- 
crepitates at  the  fame  heat  that  other  faits  do,  and  is  not 
decompofable  at  the  ftrongefl  heat.  In  the  fufed  It  ate  it  is 
confidtrcd,  by  the  new  doctrine,  as  a cpmpound  of  chlorine 
and  barium,  which  would  in  the  ioo  be  65.5  barium,  and 
34.5  chlorine. 

In  its  cryltalline  Rate,  Kirwan  makes  its  compofition  to  be 
Acid  - 20 

Barytes  - 64 

Water  - 16 

IOO 

Fourcroy’s  analyfis  gives 

Acid  - 22.93 

Barytes  62.47 
Water  - 14.6 


100 


Aikin’s  gives 


Acid 

24 

Barytes 

60 

Water 

16 

100 


Dr.  Wollaffon’s  fcale  gives  for  the  dry  fait 


Acid 

26 

Barytes 

- 74 

IOO 

And  the  cryftallized  w 

ould  be  from  the  fame 

Acid 

22.25 

Bafe 

- 63 

Water 

- 14-75  . 

IOO 

Dalton’s  numbers  will  give  22  acid,  68  bafe,  and  16 
water,  which  per  cent,  is 

Acid  - 20.75 

Bafe  - 64. 1 

Water  - 15.15 

100 


This  fait  is  ufed  only  as  a chemical  teft  for  detedfing  the 
prefence  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  in  determining  the  propor- 
tion in  which  that  acid  exilts  in  different  bodies.  See 
Barytes. 

The  muriate  of  barytes  is  prepared,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.,  by  mixing  together  three  parts  of 
water,  and  one  part  of  muriatic  acid,  and  adding  one  part 
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oF  carbonate  of  barytes  broken  into  fmall  pieces.  When 
the  effervefcence  terminates,  digeft  for  an  hour  ; then  filter, 
and  after  due  evaporation  fet  the  folution  apart,  that  cryftals 
may  be  formed  ; and  repeat  the  evaporation  as  long  as  any 
cryftals  are  formed.  If  the  carbonate  of  barytes  cannot  be 
procured,  the  muriate  of  barytes  may  be  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ Take  of  fulphateof  barytes,  two  pounds  ; charcoal  in 
powder,  four  ounces.  Roaft  the  fulphate,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafily  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix  it 
with  the  powder  of  charcoal.  Put  the  mixture  into  a cruci- 
ble, and  having  fitted  to  it  a cover,  let  it  be  expofed  to  a 
llrong  fire  for  fix  hours  ; then,  having  well  triturated  the 
matter,  put  it  into  fix  pounds  of  boiling  water,  in  a glafs  or 
earthen  vefl'el,  and  mix  by  agitation,  preventing,  as  much 
as  pofiible,  the  attion  of  the  air. 

“ Let  the  veffel  Hand  in  a vapour-bath  until  the  undifiolved 
part  lhall  have  fubfided,  and  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  Pour 
on  the  refidue  four  pounds  of  boding  water,  which,  after 
agitation  and  fubfidence,  add  to  the  former  liquor ; and 
then,  while  it  is  ftill  hot,  or,  if  it  fhall  have  cooled,  after 
it  is  again  heated,  let  muriatic  acid  be  dropped  into  it  as 
long  as  any  effervefcence  is  excited.  Then  let  the  folution 
be  filtered  and  evaporated,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed.” 
Several  other  methods  have  been  propofed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  fait,  the  belt  of  which  is  the  following, 
recommended  by  Bouillon  la  Grange  (Annales  de  Chimie, 
^dvii.  1 3 1.)  Pulverize  together  equal  parts  of  fulphate  of 
barytes  and  muriate  of  lime  ; projett  the  mixture  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  and  let  the  fire  be  continued  till  the  whole  be 
melted,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  out  on  a heated  tile. 
After  it  is  cold,  reduce  the  mafs  to  powder  ; boil  it  for 
fome  minutes  in  fix  times  its  weight  of  diltilled  water,  and 
filter  the  folution : then  evaporate  the  liquor  to  -u  pellicle, 
and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  The  cryftals  require  to  be 
re-diffolved  and  again  cryftallized,  to  free  them  from  any  of 
the  calcareous  muriate  they  may  retain  on  the  firft  cryftalliza- 
tion.  The  Edinburgh  procefs,  however,  is  ftill  preferable 
to  this  of  La  Grange,  as  the  previous  calcination  reduces 
any  metallic  falts  that  may  be  combined  with  the  fulphate  ; 
and  being  thus  rendered  infoluble,  they  are  feparated  during 
the  firft  folution  of  the  fulphuret.  Goetling  advifes  muriate 
of  foda  to  be  added  to  the  charcoal,  by  which  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  is  capable  of  reducing  a larger  quantity  of 
fulphate  of  barytes.  A mixture  of  one  part  of  muriate  of 
foda  and  two  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  is  fufficient  to  de- 
compofe  fix  of  fulphate. 

Muriate  of  barytes  has  an  acrid,  very  naufeous,  bitter 
tafte.  It  cryftallizes  in  grouped  quadrangular  tables,  be- 
velled on  the  edges ; tranfparent,  white,  and  very  brilliant ; 
of  a fpecific  gravity  of  2.8257  ; and  not  alterable  from  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  becomes 
opaque,  and  ultimately  melts,  but  is  not  decompofed.  One 
part  requires  three  of  water  at  6o°  for  its  folution,  and 
2.20  of  hot  water.  According  to  Kirwan,  the  conftituents 
of  too  parts  of  this  fait  are,  64  of  barytes,  20  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  16  of  water.  It  is  ufed  only  for  forming  the  follow- 
ing folution,  which  is  directed  in  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  to  be 
prepared  by  diffolving  one  part  of  the  muriate  of  barytes  in 
three  parts  of  diftilled  water.  This  folution  poffeffes  all  the 
chemical  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  muriate.  It  is  lim- 
pid, tranfparent,  and  colourlefs ; but  is  rapidly  decompofed 
by  the  earthy,  metallic,  and  alkaline  fulphates  and  nitrates  5 
the  alkaline  phofphates,  borates,  and  carbonates,  being 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a white  powder.  Its  affinity  for 
fulphuric  acid  is  fo  great,  that,  as  a re-agent,  it  is  capabls 
of  dete&ing  0.00009  of  that  acid  in  any  fluid. 


This  folution  is  ftimulant  and  dcobftruent,  and  in  large 
dofes  poifonous.  It  was  introduced  into  pradice  by  t-he 
late  Dr.  Crawford  as  a remedy  for  cancerous  and  fcrophu- 
lous  affedioris  ; and  its  ufe  was  afterwards  extended  to 
fyphilis.  When  taken  in  moderate  dofes,  it  appears  to  in- 
creafe  the  fecretion  by  the  ikin,  augments  the  flow  of  urine, 
and  improves  the  tone  of  the  fyftemj  but  by  large  dofes, 
violent  vomiting,  purging,  vertigo,  and  the  moft  dangerous 
fymptoms,  are  produced.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  found 
beneficial  in  feveral  inftances  of  fcrop’nula,  in  fome  cutaneous 
affedions,  and  in  ulcerations  conneded  with  elephantiafis  j 
while  in  lyphilis  it  has  the  power  of  fufpending  fome  of  the 
fymptoms  for  a ftiort  period.  But  although  it  be  a me- 
dicine of  fome  efficacy,  yet,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Pear- 
■fon,  in  whofe  opinion  of  its  deficient  powers  as  an  antify- 
philitic  we  place  implicit  faith,  its  “ good  qualities  are  un- 
certain in  their  operation,  and  narrowly  circumfcribed  ; nor 
is  it  a preparation  on  which  great  confidence  can  be  placed 
for  the  cure  of  any  difeafe.”  The  dofe  requires  to  be  care- 
fully apportioned,  and  very  gradually  increafed,  until  from 
lip  v,  which  are  fufficient  at  firft,  li|_  xx  be  taken  twice  a 
day  ; or  more,  if  naufea  be  not  excited. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharotic  to  fungous 
ulcers  and  fpecks  on  the  cornea.  Thomfon’s  Difp. 

Phofphate  of  Barytes. — The  moft  fimple  procefs  for  form- 
ing this  lalt,  is  to  add  a folution  of  phofphate  of  foda  to 
a folution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  The  acids  exchange 
bafes,  and  the  phofphate  of  barytes  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder,  having  no  tafte.  This  fait  is  not 
foluble  in  water.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.2867.  With 
the  heat  of  a furnace  it  melts  into  a white  enamel.  Its 
compofition  is  not  known  by  analyfis,  but  by  theory  it 
fliould  confilt  of 

Barytes  - 74.5 

Phofphoric  acid  24.5 
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The  phofphorous  acid  combines  with  barytes  by  treat- 
ing phofphate  of  foda  with  the  muriate  of  barytes.  It  is 
infoluble  like  the  lait,  and  has  no  very  diftinguilhing  cha- 
racters. 

Fluate  and  Borate  of  Barytes. — Little  known- 

Carbonate  of  Barytes. — This  fait  exilts  in  nature  in 
feveral  parts  of  England.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Withering,  and  has  been  very  improperly  called 
Withe  rite. 

The  form  of  its  cryftals  in  the  native  ftate  is  various. 
It  is  found  with  double  pyramids,  fometimes  with  fix  and 
alfo  with  four'  fides.  It  alfo  occurs  in  fix-fided  prifms, 
terminated  by  fimilar  fided  pyramids.  It  frequently  appears 
like  bundles  of  needles  radiating  from  a point.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  4.331.  It  is  faid  to  be  foluble  in  of  cold, 

and  .j-  tV-r  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  Its  compofition,  according  to  Withering,  is 
Carbonic  acid  20 
Barytes  - 80 

100 

According  to  Pelletier,  it  is  compofed  of 

Acid  - 22 

Barytes  - 62 

Water  - 16 


100 
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This  fait  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  potafh  to  muriate  or  nitrate  of  barytes.  The 
fait  is  precipitated  in  a white  powder,  which  requires  to  be 
feparated  by  filtering,  wafhing,  and  drying.  This  powder 
13  of  the  fpecific  gravity  3.763.  Its  compofition,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman,  is 


Acid 

7 

Barytes  - 

65 

Water 

28 

ICO 

According  to  Kirwan,  the  ignited  fait  is 
Acid  - 22 

Barytes  - 78 

100 

By  Dr.  Wollafton’s  fcale,  it  is 

Acid  - 22 

Barytes  - 78 

IOO 

By  Dalton’s  numbers. 

Acid  - 22 

Barytes  - 78 

100 

There  is  in  all  probability  a bicarbonate  of  barytes,  which 
is  much  more  foluble  in  water.  This  would  confift  of 
Acid  - 38 

Barytes  - 68 

io,6 

Arfeniate  of  Barytes. — This  is  an  infoluble  fait,  little 
known. 

Molybdate  and  Chromate  of  Barytes. — Not  known. 

Acetate  of  Barytes. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  dif- 
folving  the  carbonate  of  barytes  in  acetic  acid.  By  eva- 
poration it  affords  cryftals  in  the  form  of  needles,  which 
are  fix-fided  prifms.  It  has  an  acid  bitterifh  tafte,  and 
is  foluble  in  water ; it  fiightly  efflorefees  in  the  air.  See 
Acetite  of  Barytes. 

Oxalic  acid  in  excefs,  added  to  barytes,  conftitutes  a fuper- 
acetate,  which  affords  cryftals,  and  is  fparingly  foluble  in 
water.  When  neutral  it  becomes  an  infoluble  powder. 

Tartrate  of  Barytes. — Not  known. 

Citrate  of  Barytes. — Citric  acid  diffolves  barytes,  forming 
at  firft  a white  powder,  but  gradually  affumes  the  form  of 
filky  flakes  of  a beautiful  appearance. 

Benzoate  of  Barytes  is  foluble  in  water. 

The  reft  of  the  falts  of  barytes  are  at  prefent  but  little 
known. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  is  formed  by  faturating 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  fulphuric  acid.  By  evapora- 
tion it  affords  cryftals,  which  are  fix-fided  prifms,  termi, 
nated  by  fix-fided  pyramids.  Thefe  are  extremely  fmall, 
like  needles,  when  the  evaporation  is  too  rapid. 

Its  tafte  is  fharp,  bitter,  and  difagreeable.  It  diffolves 
in  two  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  half  that  quantity  of 
boiling  water. 

It  becomes  moift  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

When  heated  it  decrepitates;  If  the  heat  be  continued 


it  fublim.es,  lofing  a part  of  the  alkali,  and  palling  to  the 
ftate  of  a fuper-falt.  The  heat  at  length  favours  the  de- 
compofiticn  of  the  acid  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia, 
by  which  azotic  gas  is  produced. 

Its  compofition,  according  to  Kirwan,  is 
Acid  - 54.66 

Ammonia  14.24 
W ater  - 3 1 . 1 
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By  Dalton’s  numbers,  and  fuppofing  the  fait  to  be  con- 
ftituted  by  one  atom  of  acid  to  two  atoms  of  ammonia,  we 
have 

Acid  - 74 

Ammonia  26 

100 

See  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  is  formed  by  adding  car- 
bonate ol  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  till  the  effervelcence  ceafes. 
On  evaporation  this  fait  cryftallizes  in  long  prifmatic 
cryftals,  terminating  in  pyramids.  To  give  them  the  latter 
form,  the  evaporation  is  made  with  a low  heat,  not  more 
than  ioo°.  When  evaporated  at  the  boiling  point,  the 
cryftals  affume  a fibrous  form.  If  the  heat  be  ftill  railed 
higher  up  to  250°  or  300°,  the  mafs  on  cooling  affumes  a 
compadt  form. 

The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  acrid  and  difagreeable. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.5785.  It  is  foluble  in  two  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  de- 
liqu  efeent  in  the  air. 

When,  the  cryftals  of  this  fait  are  put  into  a glafs  re- 
tort, and  placed  over  an  Argand  lamp,  it  melts  at  about 
ioo°.  By  keeping  it  in  a boiling  ftate,  the  water  diftils 
over,  and  the  heat  requires  to  be  gradually  railed  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  ebullition.  When  the  temperature  reaches 
about  450°,  a number  of  bright  bubbles  begin  to  appear  on 
the  furface,  affuming  a different  appearance  to  that  of  the 
boiling  of  a fluid.  Thefe  bubbles  refult  from  the  decom- 
pofition  of  the  fait,  and  are  no  other  than  the  gas  called 
nitrous  oxyd,  which  comes  rapidly  over.  The  whole  fait 
is,  in  this  procefs,  converted  into  water  and  nitrous  oxyd, 
and  ultimately  the  retort  becomes  empty.  (See  Nitrous 
Oxyd.)  The  decompofitisn  of  this  fait  fufficiently  points 
out  its  conftituents,  and  admits  of  a Ample  explanation  by 
Dalton’s  numbers.  His  number  for  nitric  acid  is  19,  viz. 
1 of  azote  5 + 2,  of  oxygen  2x7.  His  atom  of  am- 
monia confifts  of  1 of  azote,  5,  and  1 of  hydrogen,  1,  and 
the  number  for  it  will  be  6.  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
therefore  conftituted  by  1 atom  of  nitric  acid,  19,  and  1 
of  ammonia,  6.  An  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia 
combines  with  1 of  oxygen  in  the  nitric  acid,  forming 
water,  and  the  azote  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the 
other  atom  of  oxygen  and  azote  of  the  nitric  acid,  forming 
an  atom  of  nitric  oxyd,  which  is  conftituted  by  1 atom  of 
oxygen  and  2 of  azote.  The  whole  fait  being  made  of  2 
oxygen  = 14,  2 azote  = 10,  and  of  1 of  hydrogen  = 1, 
the  whole  being  25,  the  refult  will  be  1 + 7 = 8 water, 
and  74-2x5=1 7,  the  nitrous  oxyd.  Hence  the  fait 
will  be  per  cent,  without  water. 

Acid  76 

Ammonia  24 

100 
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The  fait  in  prifmatic  cryftals  will  contain  an  atom  of 
water,  and  will  then  be,  acid  57.5,  ammonia  18. 2,  water  24.3  ; 
amounting  to  100. 

According  to  Kirwan’s  analylis,  it  is  acid  57,  ammonia 
23,  water  20  ; amouning  to  100.  See  Ammonia. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Phofphate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  is  prepared,  like  the 
laft,  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  phofphoric  acid. 

By  evaporation  it  forms  cryftals  in  the  form  of  four- 
fided  prifms,  terminated  by  pyramids.  When  thefe  are 
fmall  they  appear  like  needles.  It  has,  like  moil  of  the 
ammoniacal  falts,  a (harp  difagreeable  tafte. 

It  diffolves  in  two  parts  of  water  at  6o°.  It  is  deliquef- 
cent  in  the  air. 

When  heated  in  a retort,  the  fait  firft  parts  with  fome 
ammonia,  leaving  the  fait  in  the  ftate  of  a fuper-falt. 

Tiie  acid  undergoes  decompofition,  probably  from  the 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  as  fome  phofphorus  comes 
over  diffolved  in  ammonia,  and  in  the  ftate  of  phofphuretted 
hydrogen.  Ultimately  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  leaving 
the  phofphoric  acid  in  the  ftate  of  glafs. 

There  feems  to  be  no  accurate  analyfis  of  this  fait. 

Fluate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  is  obtained  by  faturating 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  liquid  fluoric  acid.  It  cryftal- 
Iizes  and  fublimes  by  heat. 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. — To  form  this  fait  in  a ftate 
of  purity,  let  five  parts  of  dry  powdered  chalk  be  mixed 
with  three  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  alfo  very  dry  and  in 
powder.  Place  the  mixture  in  a crucible  of  clofe  texture, 
having  a groove  round  the  top  ; let  a diffi-like  or  conical 
veflel  of  the  materials  be  inverted  over  this,  and  filling  the 
groove.  This  latter  veflel  ffiould  have  a fmall  hole  in  the 
top,  with  a ftopper,  to  remove  occafionally.  Place  the 
lower  veflel  in  a gentle  fand  heat.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  combines  with  the  ammonia  of  the 
muriate,  forming  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  fublimes  at 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  fait  condenfes  into  a cake 
in  the  inverted  veflel,  having  a cryftalhne  texture.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  fold  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  volatile 
fait. 

It  is  of  a fine  white  colour,  having  a ftrong  fmell  of 
ammonia,  and  a flightly  acrid  yet  cooling  tafte.  It  changes 
moft  vegetable  blues  to  green.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0.966.  It  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  but  diffolves  in  two 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  water. 
Boiling  water  volatilizes  it.  This  laft  property  has  ren- 
dered it  ufeful  to  paftry  cooks.  It  is  diffolved  in  the  water 
or  milk  with  which  the  pafte  is  made.  In  the  baking,  the 
fait  rifes  in  vapour,  and  makes  the  paftry  light  and  honey- 
combed. When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  lofes  its  ftrong 
fmell,  and  is  converted  into  a fait,  which  contains  juft  half 
the  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  which  is  named  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

The  compofition  of  this  fait  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing very  irregular. 

When  newly  formed  its  proportions  are,  by  Dr.  Wollaf- 
ton’s  fcale,  carbonic  acid  44,  ammonia  56  ; amounting  to 
100. 

When  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air  till  it  has  no  fmell, 
its  compofition  will  be,  acid  82,  ammonia  18;  amounting 
to  100. 

Bergman  makes  its  conftituents  to  be  45  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid,  43  ammonia,  and  12  water, — in  100  parts;  by 
which  there  would  appear  to  be  feven  grains  of  ammonia  in 
excefs  ; but  fir  Humphrey  Davy  has  found,  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  varies  according  to  the  temperature  that  has  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  : thus,  when  it  is  formed  at  a 
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temperature  of  300°,  it  contains  rather  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  ammonia ; but  produced  at  a temperature  of  6o°,  it 
contains  only  20  per  cent. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  is  formed 
by  pulverizing  feparately  one  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  two  pounds  of  prepared  chalk,  dried  : then  mixing 
them,  and  fubliming  with  a gradually  increafed  heat,  until 
the  retort  becomes  red-hot.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia 
of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.  is  prepared  by  taking  one  pound  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  two  pounds  of  fofter  carbonate 
of  lime,  dried,  pulverizing  each  of  them  feparately,  mix- 
ing them,  and  fubliming  from  a retort  into  a receiver  kept 
cold.  That  of  Dublin  is  formed  by  mixing  muriate  of 
ammonia,  reduced  to  powder,  and  well  dried,  carbonate  of 
foda  dried,  of  each  half  a pound ; putting  them  into  au 
earthen  retort,  and  fubliming  with  a heat  gradually  in- 
creafed into  a receiver  kept  cold.  This  fait,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  name  by  which  it  is  defignated  in  the  refpeftive 
colleges,  is  merely  a fubcarbonate.  Subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia is  decompofed  by  the  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies,  barytes 
and  lime,  and  partially  by  magnefia. 

As  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  this  fait  is  ftimu- 
lant,  antifpafmodic,  antacid,  diaphoretic,  and  in  large  dofes 
emetic.  It  is  beneficially  given  in  gout,  hyfteria,  and  dyf- 
peptic  affe&ions,  when  much  acid  is  prefent  in  the  ftomach ; 
and  in  infantine  convulfions  connected  with  dentition,  or 
with  acidity  of  the  primae  vise.  As  a diaphoretic  it  is  oc- 
cafionally exhibited  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  combination 
with  guaiacum ; and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  vomiting  in  gouty  and  paralytic  cafes. 
From  the  ammonia  it  contains  in  excefs,  the  fubcarbonate 
is  applied  as  a local  llimulant  to  the  nottrils  in  fyncope, 
hyfteria,  and  languors ; and  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fcent  forms  the  common  fmelling  falts  of  the  (hops.  The 
ordinary  dofe  is  from  grs.  v to  grs.  xx,  formed  into  pills, 
or  diffolved  in  any  aqueous  vehicle  ; but  to  excite  vomit- 
ing Sfs  may  be  given  for  a dofe,  and  repeated,  if  neceffary, 
afiifting  its  operation  by  plentiful  dilution. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are  as  follow : viz.  “ Liquor 
ammoniac  carbonatis,”  or  folution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  the  Lond.  Pharm.  direfts  to  be  prepared  by  diffolving 
8 oz.  of  carbonate  (fub-carbonate)  of  ammonia  in  a pint  of 
diftilled  water,  and  filtering  through  paper.  The  “ Aqua 
carbonatis  ammonias,”  or  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
formerly  water  of  ammonia,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammonia,  of  the 
Edinb.  Pharm.  is  formed  by  pouring  2 lbs.  of  water  on 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potafs,  of  each  16  oz. 
mixed  and  put  into  a glafs  retort ; then  diftilling  to  drynefs, 
from  a fand-bath,  with  a fire  gradually  raifed.  The  water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  Dubl.  Pharin.  is  prepared, 
by  diftilling,  with  a fire  gradually  raifed,  2 pints  from  a 
pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  28  oz.  of  carbonate  of  foda, 
and  3 pints  of  water.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor 
is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  109510  1000.  This  folution 
has  the  odour  and  tafte  of  the  concrete  fub-carbonate  ; it  is 
limpid  and  colourlefs  ; and  wffien  ffiaken  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  alcohol,  a coagulum,  nearly  uniform,  is  formed.  Its 
medical  properties  and  ufes  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
concrete  fait.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  from  f^fs  to  f 3 j in  any 
bland  fluid. 

Other  preparations  of  the  carbonate  (fub-carbonate) 
of  ammonia,  are  the  London  “ Carbonate  of  potafh,” 
the  “Carbonate  of  foda,”  (fee  Carbonate,  Potash, 
and  Soda,)  the  “Liquor  ammonia;  acetatis,”  (fee  the 
next  article,)  and  “ Cuprum  ammoniatum.”  The  latter 
is  formed  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  Lond  Pharm. 
by  rubbing  together  in  a glafs  mortar  half  an  ounce  of 
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fulphate  of  copper  and  6 drachms  of  fubcarbonate  of 
ammonia  until  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ; then  wrapping  up 
the  ammoniacal  copper  in  bibulous  paper,  and  drying  it 
with  a gentle  heat.  The  “ Ammoniaret  of  copper”  of  the 
Edinb.  Pharm.  is  obtained  by  rubbing  thoroughly  together 
in  a glafs  mortar  2 parts  of  pure  fulphate  of  copper  with 
3 parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  effervefcence  is 
finilhed,  and  they  unite  in  a violet-coloured  mafs,  which, 
wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  is  dried,  firft  on  a chalk 
ftone  and  afterwards  with  a gentle  heat.  It  is  preferved  in 
a well-flopped  glafs  phial.  The  Dublin  Pharm.  diredls 
the  ammoniated  copper  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  an  ounce 
of  fulphate  of  copper  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  the 
effervefcence  has  ceafed,  and  they  unite  in  a mafs,  which  is 
dried,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper,  or  preferved  in  a 
phial  clofed  with  a glafs  Hopper.  See  Copper. 

This  preparation  has  the  odour  of  ammonia,  a hot, 
ilyptic,  metalline  tafte,  and  a rich  blue  colour.  Expofure 
to  the  air  deftroys  the  blue  colour,  and  gives  the  fait  a 
greenifh  hue.  Ammoniated  copper  is  tonic  and  antifpaf- 
modic.  It  has  been  principally  employed  in  epilepfy,  as  a 
remedy  for  which  it  was  firft  propofed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
it  has  fince  been  employed  with  advantage  ; though  Mr. 
Thomfon  fuggefts  from  his  own  trials  that  it  does  not  warrant 
any  great  dependence.  The  dofe  is  gr.  gradually  in- 
creafed  to  grs.  v,  given  twice  a day,  euher  fimply  in  pills 
of  crumb  of  bread,  or  combined  with  valerian.  The  fo- 
lution  of  ammoniated  copper  (Lond.  Pharm.)  is  formed 
by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  copper  in  a pint  of  diftilled 
water,  and  filtering  the  folution  through  paper ; or  the 
water  of  ammoniated  copper  (Dub.  Pharm.)  is  prepared 
by  mixing  together  8 fluid-ounces  of  lime-water,  2 fcruples 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  4 grains  of  prepared  verdigris, 
digefting  for  24  hours,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor.  This 
folution  is  detergent  and  mildly  efcharotic  ; and  it  forms  an 
ufeful  local  ftimulant  for  cleaning  foul  indolent  ulcers,  and 
difpofing  them  to  heal ; and  it  is  alfo  employed,  ftill 
more  largely  diluted,  for  removing  fpecks  from  the  cornea. 
Thomfon. 

The  arfeniates,  molybdate,  and  chromate  of  ammonia, 
are  but  little  known. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.  (See  Acetate  of  Ammonia.)  Its 
cryftals,  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  volatility  of 
the  fait,  are  in  the  form  of  needles. 

It  is  capable,  like  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
of  being  fublimed  when  its  cryftals  are  much  more  com- 
plete. 

Thefe  are  of  a pearl-white  colour.  It  has  a fweetiffi 
cooling  tafte. 

It  is  deliquefeent  in  the  air.  It  melt6  at  170°,  and  is  vola- 
tile at  250°. 

Its  compofition  has  not  been  determined  with  precifion. 

The  “ liquor  ammoniae  acetatis”  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  is 
prepared  by  adding  four  pints  of  (diluted)  acetic  acid  to 
two  ounces  of  (fub)  carbonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  effer- 
vefcence ceafes.  The  “ water  of  acetite  of  ammonia,” 
(Edinb.)  or  “ fpiritus  Mindereri,”  is  formed  by  pouring  on 
any  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder  as  much 
diftilled  acetous  acid  as  will  exactly  faturate  the  ammonia. 
The  “water  of  acetate  of  ammonia”  (Dubl. ) is  prepared 
by  adding  in  fmall  portions,  with  frequent  agitation,  3^  pints 
of  diftilled  vinegar  to  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  as  much  as  will  faturate  the  ammonia,  which  may  be 
afeertained  by  means  of  litmus.  This  folution  is  inodorous, 
has  a flightly  naufeous  tafte,  and  when  made  with  pure  ma- 
terials, is  limpid  and  colourlefs.  It  is  decompofed  by  acids, 
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the  fixed  alkalies,  the  ftrong  acids,  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
and  nitrate  of  filver,  which  are  therefore  incompatible  with 
the  formulae  preferibing  the  ufe  of  it.  As  a diaphoretic 
it  is  in  common  ufe  in  febrile  difeafes,  combined  with  opium, 
camphor,  antimonials,  or  nitrate  of  potafs.  It  is  neceffary 
to  affift  its  determination  to  the  Ikin  with  plentiful  dilution, 
and  a moderate  degree  of  external  heat ; for  by  free  expo- 
fure to  cool  air  it  excites  the  kidnies,  inftead  of  opening  the 
Ikin.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  a difeutient  ; as  a lo- 
tion to  inflamed  furfaces  ; and  when  diluted  with  rofe-water 
holding  in  folution  a fmall  portion  of  opium,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia  ; and  ftill  more  largely 
diluted,  is  occafionally  ufed  as  an  inje&ion  in  the  commence- 
ment of  gonorrhoea.  The  ordinary  dofe  is  from  f 3 ij  to  f3  xij, 
given  every  three  or  four  hours.  Thomfon.  See  Ammonia, 
and  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  is  formed  like  the  laft. 
It  does  not  cryftallize  ; it  is  employed  in  folution  as  a che- 
mical teft  for  lime. 

Tartrate  of  Ammonia. — This  fait  has  a cooling,  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  very  foluble  in  water.  It  is  decompofed  by 
heat.  It  combines  with  excefs  of  acid,  forming  a fait  of 
little  folubility,  fimilar  to  the  fupertartrate  of  potaffi. 

Salts,  Earthy , are  compounds  of  the  acids  with  the 
pure  earths,  refembling  the  falts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  acids  with  alkalies.  Some  of  them  are  cryftallizable,  and 
foluble  in  water  ; others  are  nearly  infoluble  : fome  of  them, 
confidered  in  a medical  view,  exert  fcarcely  any  aftion  in  the 
animal  economy  ; while  others  are  poffeffed  of  great  a&ivity, 
and  produce  very  ftriking  effects. 

The  following  Table,  which  we  extrafl  from  “ Thom- 
fon’s  London  Difpenfatory,”  fhews  the  folubility  of  the 
above  earths,  and  of  the  compounds  which  they  form  with 
acids. 


Pure 

Solubility 
in  one  Part 
of  Water. 

Acids  which,  in  combination  with  thefe 
Earths,  form 

Earths. 

Soluble 

Compounds. 

Compounds 
fcarcely  foluble. 

Infoluble 

Compounds. 

Lime 

0.002 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Benzoic 

Sulphuric 

Boracic 

Phofphoric 

Carbonic 

Arfenic 

Magnefia 

0.000 

Sulphuric 

Phofphoric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Benzoic 

Succinic 

Boracic 

Carbonic 

Barytes 

0.050 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Benzoic 

Succinic 

Sulphuric 

Phofphoric 

Carbonic 

Boracic 

Arfenic 

Alumina 

0.000 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Benzoic 

Phofphoric 

Carbonic 

Boracic 

Arfenic 

The 
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The  following  Table,  extracted  from  the  valuable  work  already  cited,  and  formed  on  the  more  general  table  of 
Dr.  Thomfon,  in  his  excellent  “ Syftem  of  Chcmiftry,”  4th  ed.  iii.  568,  prefents  a fynoptical  view  of  the  neutral 
falts  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bafes,  employed  as  remedies,  or  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes. 


Salts. 

Taile. 

Figure  of  Cryftals. 

Aftion  of  Air. 

Solubility  in  100 
parts  of  Water 

Aftion  of  Heat. 

at  60°. 

at  212° 

Sulphate  of  barytes 

None 

Rhomboidal  prifms 

None 

0.002 

O 

Decrepitates. 

potaih 

Bitter 

Six-fided  prifms 

None 

6.25 

24 

Decrepitates. 

foda 

Bitter 

Six-fided  prifms 

Effioreices 

35 

125 

Watery  fufion. 

magnefia 

None 

Four-fided  prifms 

Efttorelces 

100 

*33 

Watery  fufion. 

Alum 

Aitringent 

Octahedrons 

Little 

5 

r33 

Watery  fufion. 

Nitrate  of  potaih 

Cooling 

Six-iided  pnims 

None 

I4-3 

100 

Melts. 

Muriate  of  barytes 

Aitringent 

Four-fided  prifms 

None 

43 

Decrepitates. 

foda 

Salt 

Cubes 

None 

35-46 

36.16 

Decrepitates. 

lime 

Bitter 

Six-iided  prifms 

Deliquefces 

400 

Watery  fufion. 

ammonia 

Acrid 

Four-fided  pyra- 

Subdeliquefces 

31 

Sublimes 

mids 

magnefia 

Bitter 

Needles 

Deliquefces 

I51 

Watery  fufion. 

Hyperoxymuriate  of  potaih 

Cooling 

Rhomboidal  plates 

None 

6 

40 

Gives  out  oxygen. 

Phofphate  of  lime 

None 

Six-fided  prifms 

None 

0 

0 

Little. 

foda 

Salt 

Rhomboidal  prifms 

Efflorefces 

25* 

50 

Watery  fufion. 

Borax 

Styptic 

Six-fided  prifms 

Subeftlorefces 

5 

16.8 

Watery  fufion. 

Carbonate  of  barytes 

None 

Various 

None 

0.023 

0.043 

Little. 

lime 

None 

Rhomboidal  prifms 

None 

0 

0 

Decrepitates. 

potaih 

Alkaline 

Four-fided  prifms 

None 

25 

831- 

W atery  fufion. 

foda 

Alkaline 

Odtahedral  trun- 

Efflorefces 

5° 

100  + 

W atery  fufion. 

cated 

magnefia 

None 

Six-fided  prifms 

Efflorefces 

2 

Decrepitates. 

ammonia 

Urinous 

Irregular 

None 

50  + 

100 

Evaporates. 

Acetate  of  potaih 

Hot 

Plates 

Deliqueices 

99 

Melts. 

ammonia 

Cool 

Slender  prifms 

Deliquefces 

Very  foluble. 

Melts  and  fublimes. 

Tartar 

Acid 

Irregular  prifms 

None 

i,- 

34 

Melts. 

Tartrate  of  potaih 

Bitter 

Four-fided  prifms 

None 

25 

Melts. 

potafh  and  foda 

Bitter 

Eight-fided  prifms 

Effioreices 

25 

Melts. 

Salts,  Metallic.  See  Metals,  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  in  that  article,  for  Todd’s 
London  Difpenfatory,  Todd  Thomfon’s,  &c. 

Salt,  Bitter,  Purging , or  Epfom.  See  Sal,  Epsom 
Salt,  and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Salts,  Cryfallizable,  in  Chemijlry,  diftinguifh  and  com- 
prehend all  faline  matters  fufceptible  of  cryltallization  ; in 
contradiftindlion  to  jluor  Salts  ; which  fee. 

Salt  of  Colcothar  is  a white  faline  matter,  obtained  by 
lixiviating  colcothar. 

Salts,  Deliquefcent,  a denomination  comprehending  all 
faline  matters,  which  may  be  obtained  by  cryltallization,  or 
drying  in  a concrete  form,  but  which,  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  imbibe  itsmoilture,  and  lofe  their  concrete  cryftallized 
form,  deliquiating  into  a liquor  by  means  of  this  moifture. 
See  Deliquescence. 

Salt,  Diuretic.  See  Sal  Diureticus,  and  Acetate  of 
Potajh. 

Salt  of  England,  is  a name  given  to  a very  redtified,  con- 
crete, volatile  alkali  obtained  from  filk  ; and  alfo  to  the 
concrete  volatile  alkali  obtained  from  fal  ammoniac. 

Salts,  Effential,  include  all  concrete  faline  matters 
which  preferve  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  all  other  principal  qua- 
lities of  bodies  from  which  they  were  obtained,  which  bodies 
are  only  vegetable  or  animal.  The  ufual  method  of  pre- 
paring them  is  by  evaporating,  to  almoll  the  conliftence  of 
a fyrup,  the  liquors  containing  the  ^lejitial  fait,  viz.  the 


expreffed  and  depurated  juices  and  ftrong  decodtions,  and  by 
keeping  them  in  a cold  place.  From  many  of  thefe  liquors* 
faline  matters  or  cryftals  are  depofited  upon  the  fides  of  the 
containing  veffels  after  a confiderable  time,  and  after  they  have 
undergone  a kind  of  fermentation.  Thefe  cryftals,  which 
are  always  very  red,  may  be  purified  by  dilfolving  them  in 
water,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftallizing.  Thefe 
mineral  falts  are  extraneous  to  the  vegetables  and  animals 
from  which  they  are  obtained  ; and  are  procured  in  the  fame 
ftate  in  which  they  were  introduced.  The  belt  known  of 
thefe  eflential  falts  is  tartar  ; which  fee. 

Salts,  Fixed,  a name  given  by  many  chemifts  to  the 
falts  obtained  from  the  aihes  of  plants,  which,  not  having 
been  diflipated  by  fire,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fixed,  in 
comparifon  of  the  other  faline  matters  of  thefe  plants, 
which  evaporate  during  their  deflagration.  As  the  faline 
fubftances  remaining  in  the  aihes  of  vegetables  are  entirely 
or  chiefly  alkaline,  the  name  of  fixed  fait  has  become  fynoni- 
mous  with  that  of  Fixed  Alkali  ; which  fee.  But  other 
faline  fubftances,  as  moil  neutral  falts,  which  have  not 
bafes  of  volatile  alkali,  are  nearly  as  fixed  as  fixed  alkali. 

Salt,  Fojfde.  See  Rock-iSW/  and  Common  Salt, 

Salts,  Fluor,  diftinguifh  and  include  all  faline  fubftances, 
which  cannot  by  any  method  be  rendered  folid  ; fuch  are  ni  = 
trous  and  marine  acids,  volatile  alkali  altered  by  quicklime, 
and  fome  others. 

Salt,  Fufhle , of  urine , called  alfo  native  or  effential  fait 
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of  urine , phofphoric  fait , and  microcofmic  fait , is  a neutral 
fait,  compofed  of  phofphoric  acid,  faturated  with  an  alkali 
fixed  or  volatile. 

It  is  beft  prepared  from  putrefied  human  urine  ; but  it  may 
be  prepared  from  frefh.  A quantity  of  the  urine  of  found 
beer -drinking  men  being  putrefied  in  a moderate  heat,  and 
then  flowly  boiled  in  glazed  earthen  veifels  to  the  confidence 
of  a fyrup  ; if  this  liquor  be  placed  in  a cellar  or  cool  place, 
in  about  four  weeks  time,  or  fooner  in  winter,  cryllals  of  a 
peculiar  figure  will  be  formed.  But  thefe,  being  impure, 
mud  again  be  diffolved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  filtered  as  hot  as  poflible  through  grey  paper,  and  the 
folution  again  put  in  a cool  place,  where,  in  a few  days, 
crydals  will  again  be  formed  much  cleaner  than  the  former. 
Thefe  being  feparated  from  the  liquor  and  dried,  the  opera- 
tions of  folution,  filtration,  and  crydallization,  mud  be 
reiterated  twice  or  thrice,  till  the  fait  becomes  perfedlly 
white  and  without  fmell. 

Mr.  Margraff  fays,  that  a hundred,  or  a hundred  and 
twenty  mealures  of  urine,  give  about  three  or  four  ounces 
of  this  fait,  which  always  crydallizes  fird,  and  is  eafily 
didinguifhed  from  that  which  appears  afterwards  in  crydals 
of  a long  and  cubical  form. 

This  fait  is  ammoniacal,  but  of  a peculiar  nature.  It  is 
a faline  acid  body.  By  didillation  an  urinous  volatile  fpirit 
fird  rifes.  The  refiduum  may  be  reduced  by  a violent  fire 
into  a pellucid  white  tranfparent  mafs  like  glafs,  of  a very 
fixed  nature,  and  from  which  neither  acid  nor  any  thing  elfe 
can  be  feparated,  without  the  addition  of  fome  other 
matter. 

This  vitreous  fubdance  may  be  entirely  diffolved  in  two  or 
three  parts  of  diddled  water,  and  is  thereby  changed  into  a 
tranfparent  liquor,  fomewhat  thick,  not  unlike  the  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol,  and  having  the  properties  of  all  acids, 
fuch  as  fermenting  with  volatile  and  fixed  alkalies,  forming 
neutral  falts  with  them,  precipitating  bodies  diffolved  in  al- 
kaline mendruums,  and  diffolving  alkaline  earths.  It  does 
not  diffolve  gold  nor  filver  : and  copper,  tin,  and  lead  little, 
but  iron  very  drongly.  It  extradls  a red  colour  from  co- 
haltum  pro  ceruleo,  in  German,  blau  farben  kobalde,  the  mine- 
ral by  which  glafs  is  tinged  blue. 

But  this  fait  in  its  dry  date  attracts  metals  with  much 
more  vigour,  and  with  them  produces  feveral  remarkable 
and  fingular  phenomena  ; for  all  which,  as  alfo  for  the  rela- 
tion their  fait  bears  to  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  falts,  we 
refer  to  the  learned  author,  who  has  alfo  examined  its  effedls 
on  feveral  folutions  of  terredrial  bodies.  One  mod  eminent 
property  is,  that  mixed  with  the  inflammable  part  of  foot, 
and  diffolved  in  a clofe  veffel,  it  produces  a phofphorus. 
An  ounce  of  this  fait  of  urine,  thus  feparated  from  its 
urinous  part,  and  exaftly  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of 
foot,  affords  in  this  way  a drachm  of  the  bed  phofphorus. 
The  refiduum  did  not  produce  any  when  tried. 

The  learned  author  does  not  pretend  to  determine  exaftly 
the  true  origin  of  this  fait ; he  thinks  its  acid  may  come  into 
the  human  body  from  vegetable  aliments.  He  has  obferved 
elfewhere,  that  creffes,  mudard,  rocket,  and  even  corn,  ex- 
pofed  to  a very  violent  fire,  produce  a phofphorus.  Hence 
he  thinks  this  acid  mud  be  mixed  with  thofe  fubdances  ; and 
the  like  may  happen  in  other  vegetables.  He  thinks  this 
conjecture  ftrengthened,  becaufe  urine  in  fummer,  when 
people  eat  mod  vegetables,  always  produces  this  fait  in  the 
greateft  quantity.  Margraff  in  Mem.  de  1’Acad.  de  Ber- 
lin, 1746.  See  alfo  Mifcel.  Berol.  tom.  vii.  p.  341. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  the  figure  of  fufible  falts  varies 
much  according  to  the  heat,  evaporation,  and  different  mode 
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of  crydallization  ; and  that  it  affumes  the  fhape  of  mod 
others,  as  of  faltpetre,  vitriol,  fal  ammoniac,  Glauber’s 
fait,  &c.  but  it  is  generally  in  (hining,  o diagonal,  prifmatic 
crydals.  The  tade  of  this  fait  is  cool,  refembling  that 
of  borax,  to  which  it  is  in  other  refpedls  fimilar.  When 
put  on  the  fire  in  a crucible,  it  froths,  fwells,  and  melts. 
When  melted  upon  a bit  of  charcoal,  by  means  of  a blow- 
pipe, it  forms  a round  drop.  The  crydals  of  the  fecond 
crydallization  do  alfo  melt  upon  charcoal,  when  they  are 
pure,  but  when  cold  they  have  a milky  colour.  They  do 
not,  like  the  crydals  of  the  fird  crydallization,  form  phof- 
phorus with  phlogidon.  They  efflorefce  in  the  air,  and  are 
hot  to  the  tade,  in  both  which  indances  they  alfo  differ  from 
the  fird  crydals. 

Salt  oj  Glafs,  called  alfo  Glafs -gall,  is  a kind  of  faline 
fcum  or  mafs,  found  in  glafs-houfe  pots  upon  the  furface  of 
the  melted  glafs.  It  confids  of  neutral  falts,  as  common 
fait,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  others,  which  are  contained  in 
the  foda  and  potafh  employed  in  the  compofition  of  glafs, 
and  which  not  being  themfelves  fufceptible  of  vitrification, 
are  feparated  from  the  glafs  during  the  fulion,  and  colle&ed 
together  upon  its  furface,  becaufe  they  are  fpecifically 
lighter.  See  Glass,  and  Sandever. 

Salt,  Glauber's.  See  Sal,  and  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Salt  of  Hartjhorn.  See  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Salts  of  Count  Lagarais,  a name  by  which  the  French  and 
fome  other  nations  call  a preparation  of  vegetable  bodies, 
invented  by  the  gentleman  whofe  name  it  bears,  but  very 
improperly  called  by  him  a fait. 

The  hidory  of  thefe  preparations  is  this  : in  the  year 
1731,  the  count  de  Lagarais  (hewed  the  French  king  fome 
powders,  which  proved  to  be  very  ufeful  in  medicine,  and 
which  he  called  the  ejfential  falts  of  certain  plants.  The 
method  of  making  thefe  was  long  kept  a fecret,  but  at 
length,  the  difcoverer  publiffiing  it  to  the  world,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  made  by  means  of  water  only,  agitated  in  a 
violent  and  continued  manner  in  a clofe  veffel  with  an  indru- 
ment  refembling  a chocolate  mill.  Mr.  Langelot  had  before 
attempted  a refolution  of  this  kind  of  vegetable,  and  other 
fubdances,  by  means  of  water  and  motion,  but  his  was 
done  by  grinding  them  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water  at  a 
time  ; whereas  this  of  the  count’s  is  by  powdering  the  in- 
gredients, mixing  them  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  and 
breaking  them  to  pieces  by  a continued  motion  of  this  fort 
of  mill  made  with  four  vanes,  or  flaps  of  thin  wood,  which 
was  kept  for  fix  or  eight  hours  in  a continual  motion,  by 
means  of  a larger  wheel,  fuch  as  the  lapidaries  polifh  dones 
with. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  indrument  ufed  by  the 
count  is  of  very  great  ufe,  and  that  the  refult  of  the  operation 
is  a very  valuable  form  of  medicine  ; but  it  is  not  a fait,  but 
an  extremely  fine  extradl,  containing  the  gummy,  refinous, 
and  faline  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  a form  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  powder,  and  eafily  adminidered,  as  it  contains 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  it  is  made  from,  in  an  extremely  fmall 
compafs,  and  is  capable  of  ready  folution  in  aqueous  fluids. 
It  is  certainly  a form  of  medicine  worthy  to  be  brought  into 
pradlice,  and  mud  be  a very  proper  way  of  adminidering 
the  more  bulky  medicines  to  children,  and  perfons  of  tender 
cor.ditutions. 

To  give  a proper  view  of  the  nature  of  thefe  preparations, 
and  their  difference  from  the  extracts  made  in  the  common 
manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter,  in  fome  degree,  into  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  two  forms.  The  common  extracts 
of  the  (hops  are  made  either  from  the  juices  of  fucculent 
plants,  as  houfeleek,  purflane,  or  the  like  ; or  from  a flrong 
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deco&ion  of  the  other  drier  plants  in  common  water,  which, 
when  feparated  from  the  coarfer  parts  by  fubfidence,  filtra- 
tion, or  the  like  means,  are  evaporated  over  a balneum  Marix 
to  the  confiftence  of  a thick  honey. 

In  procefs  of  time,  an  elfential  fait  will  feparate  itfelf 
from  thefe  extracts,  and  many  plants  have,  in  the  decodtions, 
a large  quantity  of  a fine  fubitance,  which  w ill  never  be  made 
to  pafs  the  filter  ; and  the  extracts,  made  by  this  means, 
contain  the  oil,  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  of  the  plants, 
and  the  elfential  falts,  though  this  is  but  in  a very  incon- 
fiderable  quantity.  Thefe  are  the  common  extracts  of 
plants. 

The  method  of  making  thole  extracts,  called  count  La- 
garais's  falts,  is  this.  They  choofe  a glafs  velfel,  capable 
of  holding  fix  or  feven  pints,  and  having  a wide  mouth  ; 
into  this  they  put  an  ounce  of  bark,  fena,  guaiacum,  or 
any  other  vegetable  of  which  they  are  to  make  the  extradf, 
firft  reduced  to  a coarfe  powder.  They  pour  on  this  two 
pints  and  a half  of  ra  -water,  or  diftilled  water,  and  then 
taking  the  velfel  to  t;  olace  where  the  mill  is  fixed,  they 
raife  it  fo  high,  that  tL  ■ ody  of  the  mill  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  liquor  ; then  they  coy.:  the  top  of  the  velfel  with  a wet 
bladder,  that  the  froth  may  not  be  thrown  over,  and  then 
turning  the  large  wheel,  -they  make  the  mill  move  round 
very  fwiftly  in  the  liquor  for  fix  or  feven  hours  together  ; 
after  this  they  let  the  liquor  fettle  for  an  hour  or  two,  till 
only  the  finer  parts  of  the  body  remain  fufpended  in  it,  and 
then  pour  it  off  into  a number  of  flat  China  or  ftone-ware 
diflies,  putting  only  a fmall  quantity  into  each  difli,  and 
thefe  they  fet  in  the  fun,  or  over  a balneum  Marise  pre- 
pared on  purpofe  ; for  Ihould  they  attempt  the  evaporation 
in  a land  heat,  the  fmall  quantity  of  extradf  in  each  difh 
would  be  burned.  When  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a 
drynefs,  there  remains  on  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
difiles  a thin  cruft  of  an  extradf,  which  is  to  be  feparated  by 
fcraping  it  off  with  a piece  of  ttiff  paper,  and  referred  for 
ufe.  This  always  breaks  up  in  fmall  fcales,  which  have  a 
very  Ihining  furface  on  that  part  where  they  adhered  to  the 
dilhes,  and  it  feems  that  this  has  given  occafion  to  fome  to 
believe,  that  they  were  particles  of  real  fait. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  method  of  procuring  a power- 
ful extradt  might  be  of  great  ufe,  in  regard  to  all  thofe  fub- 
ftances  which  water  can  have  power  to  penetrate  ; but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  give  credit  to  its  being  able  to  make  the  like 
valuable  medicines  from  the  metals,  though  that  has  been 
pretended.  Gold  and  filver  arc  pretended  to  be  operated 
on  in  a powerful  manner  by  it,  but  there  feems  a fallacy  in 
this,  fince  even  iron  itfelf,  which  is  much  more  penetrable 
by  water  than  thofe  metals,  yields  but  little  virtue  to  it ; 
two  ounces  of  the  filings  of  this  metal  yielding,  with  the 
utmoft  care  and  accuracy,  only  about  four  grains  of  a 
white  earthy  matter,  which  is  alfo  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
part  of  the  water  than  of  the  metal. 

The  falts  of  the  metals,  as  the  count  called  them,  which 
were  prepared  by  this  means,  were  always  fufpedled  to 
hold  fome  faline  quality,  which  they  owed  to  the  men- 
ftruum,  which,  whatever  was  pretended,  was  not  Ample 
water,  and  a ftridt  examination  of  them  always  difcovered 
a marine  fait  among  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  accord- 
ing to  Langelot’s  method  of  grinding,  fome  leaves  of  gold 
were  reduced,  by  the  addition  of  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
water,  into  a liquor,  from  which,  on  dillillation,  a few  red 
drops  were  feparated  ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as 
Langelot’s  method  is  the  grinding  of  the  fubitance  with  great 
vehemence,  and  for  a long  time,  in  an  iron  mortar,  with  a 
peitle  of  the  fame  metal,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that 


what  was  found  to  come  forth  in  red  drops  was  a folution  of 
iron,  not  of  gold,  as  was  pretended  by  thofe  who  firit  pre- 
pared them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  method  of  evaporation  of 
count  Lagarais’s  medicines  is  of  great  ufe,  fince  no  other 
can  fo  well  retain  the  finer  parts  of  the  medicines.  Mr. 
Geoffroy  tried  it  on  rofes,  violets,  and  fome  other  flowers, 
and  found  great  reafon  to  wifh  that  all  the  medicinal  extracts 
could  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  ; but  the  method  is 
impracticable,  when  medicines  are  to  be  prepared  for  general 
ufe ; for  though  the  mills  might  be  made  to  be  moved  in 
great  numbers  at  once,  by  a current  of  water,  and  fo  this 
part  of  the  work  performed  with  tolerable  eafe,  yet  the 
evaporations,  in  fuch  quantities,  could  by  no  means  be  made 
in  any  tolerable  room,  or  time,  and  they  mull  be  evaporated 
as  foon  as  made,  fince  they  very  quickly  turn  four,  and  lofe 
all  the  virtues.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1739.  See 
Extract. 

Salt  of  Lead.  See  Salt  of  Lead,  and  Saccharum 
Saturni. 

Salts,  Lixivia/,  a general  name  given  to  all  faline  fub- 
ftances  obtained  by  hxiviation  of  afhes,  but  particularly 
applied  to  fixed  alkali. 

Salt  of  Milk.  See  Milk. 

Salt,  Microcofmic.  See  Fuflle  Salt  of  Urine . 

Salt  of  Mineral  Waters.  See  Halcryptium. 

Salt,  Muriatic  calcareous.  See  Sal  rnuriaticus  calcareus. 

Salts,  Neutral.  See  Neutral,  and  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  faline  fubftances  at  the  beginning  of  the  article 
Salts. 

Salt,  Neutral  arfenical,  is  a combination  of  arfenic  with 
fixed  alkali  to  the  point  of  faturation.  M.  Macquer  firft 
difcovered  this  combination,  and  began  an  account  of  its 
properties  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1746 
and  1748.  His  method  of  making  this  fait,  is,  by  mixing 
together  equal  parts  of  very  white  cryftalline  arfenic  and 
purified  nitre,  and  by  diftilling  this  mixture  in  a retort  with, 
a graduated  heat,  in  the  ufual  manner,  till  the  retort  is  red- 
hot,  and  no  more  vapours  *of  nitrous  acid  arife.  In  the 
retort  there  remains  a faline  mafs,  white,  compadt,  and  fixed  ; 
from  which,  after  folution  in  hot  water,  filtration,  eva- 
poration, and  cryftallization,  may  be  obtained  beautiful, 
quadrangular,  prifmatic  cryftals,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a quadrangular  pyramid,  the  fides  of  which  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  the  prifm.  This  new  fait  is  precifely  neutral, 
and  exhibits  no  marks  of  an  alkaline  quality.  It  is  infinitely 
more  foluble  in  water  than  pure  arfenic,  and  diffolves  in  a 
lefs  quantity  of  hot  than  of  cold  water.  It  is  eafily  fufible 
by  fire,  and  remains  fufed  and  tranfparent  like  glafs,  without 
being  alkalized,  if  it  has  not  touched  any  inflammable 
matter ; for  it  may  be  eafily  decompofed  by  phlogifton, 
which  unites  with  the  arfenic,  feparates  it  from  the  alkali, 
and  is  fublimed.  This  fait  cannot  be  decompofed  by  any 
pure  mineral  acid,  becaufe  arfenic  feems  to  have  a greater 
affinity  with  fixed  alkali  than  acids  have  ; but  when  thefe 
acids  are  united  with  metallic  matters,  they  can  eafily  de- 
compofe  the  neutral  arfenical  fait,  even  by  the  humid  way  ; 
fo  that  a folution  of  this  fait,  added  to  a folution  of  metals, 
occafions  a precipitate,  compofed  of  the  arfenic  and  metal, 
while  the  acid  of  the  metallic  folution  combines  with  the 
fixed  alkali  of  the  neutral,  arfenical  fait,  and  forms  another 
neutral  fait.  Macquer’s  Did!.  Chemiftry,  art.  Salt. 

Salt,  Pine.  See  Pine. 

Salt  of  Rochelle , or  of  Seignette.  See  Rupellensis 
Sal,  and  Tartrite  of  Soda  and  Potash. 

Salt,  Sea . See  Common  Salt. 
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Salt,  Sedative,  a name  given  by  the  modern  chemifts  to 
a fait  obtained  from  borax,  by  means  of  acids,  of  the  virtues 
of  which  they  boaft  much.  Thofe  who  firft  defcribed  it, 
gave  the  procefs  for  making  it  in  a very  enigmatical  manner  ; 
and  their  fucceflbrs  invented  many  different  ways  of  preparing 
it.  The  truth  is,  that  all  mixtures  of  borax  with  the 
vitriolic  acids  furnifh  us  with  a fedative  fait,  as  do  all  the 
mixtures  of  borax  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  of  fea-falt. 

Becher  firft  gave  the  enigmatic  account  of  it,  which  Hom- 
berg  traced  to  its  origin,  and  found  the  way  of  making  it 
with  the  vitriolic,  as  Lemery  did  with  the  other  acids. 
This  fait  is  formed  by  fublimation,  and  is  a congeries  of 
faline  flowers,  not  a little  approaching  to  flowers  of  ben- 
jamin. Thefe  flowers  are  fo  light  and  fine,  that  they  fwim 
upon  water,  and  require  a great  quantity  of  water  to  difl'olve 
them,  and  much  more  of  cold  than  of  boiling  water ; and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  cryitallized  by  cold,  and  even  by  eva- 
poration alone. 

The  fedative  fait  is  a perfect  fal  falfus.  It  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  juice  of  violets,  and  has  no 
fenfible  effeft  on  the  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  on  a 
folution  of  mercury  in  fpirit  of  nitre  for  a long  time  ; but 
it  finally  precipitates  a yellow  powder  from  it,  as  the  borax 
does.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  this  pre- 
cipitate, and  that  formed  by  crude  borax,  that  the  powder 
precipitated  by  the  fedative  fait  does  not,  as  the  other,  be- 
come white  on  wafhing  with  large  quantities  of  water.  Thefe 
experiments  fhew  this  fait  to  be  wholly  analogous  to  tartarum 
vitriolatum,  or  to  the  Glauber’s  falts,  in  its  effedfs. 

When  the  compofition  of  which  this  fait  is  to  be  made  is 
placed  on  the  fire,  there  arife  different  liquors  before  the 
fait  appears  ; the  firft  is  a phlegm  of  a fattifh  complexion, 
and  with  the  fmell  of  foap  ; this  is  fucceeded  by  a turbid 
white  liquor,  along  with  whicli  there  arife  fome  of  the  firft 
flowers.  This  makes  a folution  of  mercury  in  fpirit  of  nitre 
muddy  after  fome  time,  and  finally  precipitates  from  it  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a white  powder.  After  this  all  the  fait  or 
flowers  afcend  ; thefe  flowers,  diflolved  in  warm  water,  re- 
cryftallize  themfelves  in  it  when  cold,  affuming  the  fame 
form  with  that  they  had  in  the  flowers,  except  that  the  com- 
binations of  particles  are  more  denfe  and  heavy. 

The  ufual  method  of  making  this  fait  by  fublimation  has 
been  this.  Take  a glafs  retort,  with  a large  neck  ; put  into 
it  four  ounces  of  borax  in  fine  powder,  and  pour  on  this  half 
an  ounce  of  common  water,  to  wet  it  into  a fort  of  foft 
pafte  ; then  add  to  this  an  ounce  and  two  drachms  of  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol ; place  the  retort  in  a reverberatory 
furnace,  and  give  at  firlt  a fmall  fire,  which  raife  by  degrees 
till  the  retort  is  red-hot : there  will  pafs  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver about  an  ounce  of  aqueous  matter  ; and  after  this  the 
flowers,  or  fedative  fait,  will  rife  with  a little  more  humidity  ; 
hence  fome  part  of  the  flowers  will  be  diflolved  in  the  liquor, 
and  run  over  into  the  recipient,  but  the  greater  quantity 
will  remain  in  form  of  a dry  fublimation  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort  ; they  will  finally  flop  up  the  whole  orifice  of  the 
neck,  and  what  arifes  after  this  ufually  forms  a circle  of  a 
fort  of  glofly  fait  about  their  bales,  out  of  which  the  flowers 
feem  to  fhoot. 

They  are  compofed  of  multitudes  of  fine  thin  blades,  or 
flakes,  and  are  eafily  brufhed  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort 
with  a feather  ; the  glofly  circle  at  the  bottom  of  them  may 
be  diflolved  in  water,  and  recryftallized,  and  by  this  means 
all  the  fait  will  be  procured. 

M.  Geoffroy  the  younger  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Paris  Academy,  in  1732,  an  account  of  a way  of  making 
this  fait  by  folution  and  cryftallization  alone,  without  the 


trouble  of  diddling  ; he  has  alfo  fummed  up  the  feveral 
other  ways  of  making  it  with  blue  and  white  vitriol,  but  the 
method  here  mentioned  is  that  by  which  the  chemifts  now 
make  it. 

Geoffroy’s  method  by  cryftallization  is  as  follows  : take 
four  ounces  of  borax,  and  one  ounce  one  drachm  of  the  moil 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ; put  the  borax  into  a glafs  re- 
tort, pour  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  common  water  after  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  expofe  the  mixture  to  a fire  gradually  in- 
creafed  : after  the  phlegm  has  paffed  off,  and  even  whde  it 
is  palling,  there  arife  flowers,  or  a volatile  fait,  in  beauti- 
ful foliated  laminx,  fome  of  which  always  melt  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire  ; after  the  operation  is  over,  the  fineft  of 
the  flowers  are  to  be  carefully  gathered,  and  thefe  are  what 
ftick  to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Thofe  that  are  grey  are  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  .remaining  mafs  ; this  mafs  is  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  water,  filtrated  and  evaporated  gradually  ; fome- 
times,  even  without  evaporation,  the  Ihining  talcous  laminae 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  liquor  ; after  twenty-four  hours  Hand- 
ing, the  water  is  to  be  poured  oil'  from  thefe  laminx,  which 
are  to  be  walhed  with  frelh  water,  and  then  dried  carefully 
in  a warm  place.  If  thefe  cryftals  do  not  calcine  in  the 
place  where  they  are  put  to  dry,  nor  in  the  fun’s  heat,  it  is 
a iign  there  is  nothing  cryitallized  but  the  fal  neutrum  ; if 
they  do  calcine,  it  is  a proof  that  there  is  fome  Glauber’s  fait 
formed  of  the  borax  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  cryitallized  in 
the  mafs.  This  fedative  fait,  obtained  by  cryftallization,  does 
not  differ  efl’entially  from  that  which  is  fublimed,  only  that 
the  cryftals  or  laminx  of  the  latter  are  more  feparated  and 
detached  than  thofe  of  the  former.  This  fait,  when  once  it 
has  loit  its  water  by  drying,  cannot  be  raifed  into  vapours 
by  the  molt  violent  fire,  in  which  it  remains  fixed,  and  melts 
into  a vitreous  matter,  as  borax  does.  Hence  it  appears 
that  it  is  a faline  compound,  the  principles  of  which  are 
ftriftly  united,  and  leparable  with  great  difficulty.  This 
truth  has  been  illuftrated  by  numerous  and  accurate  experi- 
ments on  the  fubjeft,  by  Mr.  Bourdelin,  related  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  for  the  years  1753  and  1755. 

M.  Cadet  has  alfo  publilhed  in  the  Memoirs  for  17  66,  an 
account  of  experiments  on  this  fait. 

Homberg,  the  inventor  of  fedative  fait,  believed  that  he 
difcovered  in  it  a fedative,  antifpafmodic,  and  even  nar- 
cotic quality,  and  thence  called  it  the  narcotic  fait  of  vitriol ; 
it  was,  therefore,  generally  employed  in  convulfive  difeafes  ; 
but  its  fedative  powers  have  not  been  well  afcertained.  See 
Boracic  Acid. 

Salt  of  Soda,  a name  given  to  the  marine  or  mineral  al- 
kali obtained  from  the  allies  of  foda,  and  of  other  maritime 
plants.  See  Kali. 

Salt  of  Sorrel.  See  Oxalat  of  Potaflj  under  Salts,  and 
OXALIS. 

Salt,  Spirit  of.  See  Muriatic  Acid. 

Salt  of  Stahl,  Sulphureous,  a neutral  fait,  compofed  of 
volatile  fulphureous  acid,  combined  to  the  point  of  fatura- 
tion  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  This  fait  may  be  made 
either  by  faturating  fixed  alkali  with  volatile  fulphureous 
acid,  made  in  a cracked  retort,  in  Stahl’s  manner,  or  by  ex- 
pofing  linen,  foaked  in  liquid  fixed  alkali,  to  the  vapours  of 
fulphur  flowly  burning.  In  the  latter  method,  the  linen 
dries,  becomes  ftiff,  and  ftiines  with  many  fmall  needle-like 
cryftals,  which  are  the  fulphureous  falts.  This  has  a more 
pungent  tafte  than  vitriolated  tartar,  is  more  foluble  in  water, 
and  is  cryftallizable  by  cold.  It  may  be  decompofed  by 
any  acid,  and  its  fulphureous  acid  expelled  from  it,  and  it 
is  perpetually  changing,  from  the  conftant  difiipation  (as 
former  chemifts  fuppofe)  of  its  phlogifton. 
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Salt  of  Sylvius.  See  Acetate  of  Potafa , and  Sal 
llfarinus  Regeneratus. 

Salts  of  Tachenius,  are  impure  fixed  alkalies,  obtained 
from  the  allies  of  vegetables,  burnt  by  fuffocating  their 
flame,  and  leaving  no  more  communication  with  the  air, 
than  is  fufficient  for  the  burning  of  their  mod  difengaged 
inflammable  parts.  The  dried  plant,  in  this  procefs,  is  put 
in  an  iron  pot,  fo  heated,  that  its  bottom  may  be  red,  and 
continually  dirred,  when  a thick  fume,  and  at  length  a 
flame,  will  rife  from  it.  A lid  muft  then  be  put  on  the  pot, 
fo  loofely,  that  the  fmoke  may  efcape  but  the  flame  be  extin- 
guifhed,  and  this  lid  mud  be  occafionally  removed  for  the 
convenience  of  dirring  the  plant.  When  it  is  thus  reduced 
to  allies,  the  allies  mud  be  lixiviated  with  boiling  water  ; 
and  when  the  lixivium  has  been  evaporated  to  drynefs,  a 
faline  matter,  more  or  lefs  reddilh,  will  remain,  which  is 
Tachenius’ s fixed  fait,  and  Ihould  be  kept  in  a bottle.  See 
the  procefs  defcribed  at  large  by  Boerhaave,  Chem.  part  fi. 
p.  28,  &c.  In  this  way  of  burning  plants,  the  fixed  alkali 
is  phlogidicated,  rendered  femi-faponaceous,  and  mixed  with 
all  the  neutral  falts  contained  in  the  plants. 

Salt  of  Tartar,  the  fixed  alkali  of  tartar  (which  fee)  ; 
or  this  name  is  given  to  fixed  vegetable  alkali  in  general.  See 
Carbonate  of  Potafh. 

Salt,  Vegetable.  See  Soluble  Tartar. 

Salt  of  Vinegar , is  a name  given  to  vitriolated  Tartar, 
impregnated  with  very  drong  radical  Vinegar.  See  each 
article. 

Salt,  Vitreous,  a term  ufed  by  fome  modern  chemids  for 
a kind  of  fait,  which  till  of  late  wanted  a name,  and  which 
is  found  in,  and  feparable  from,  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  of 
vegetables. 

It  is  bitter,  hard,  fixed,  and  not  alkaline,  and  of  a cryffal- 
line,  or  gloffy  appearance. 

The  method  prefenbed  by  Boerhaave  for  the  procuring 
it  with  the  mod  eafe,  is  this  : put  fix  pounds  of  the  bed 
pot-aihes  into  a clean  glafs,  and  add  thereto  twenty  pints 
of  cold  rain-water dir  them  together  with  a dick,  and 
fuller  the  whole  to  red.  When  the  allies  are  thoroughly 
dilfolved,  gently  decant  the  clear  lixivium,  and  there  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  faeces,  a number  of 
fmall  greyilh  granules,  of  a bitter  tade,  and  of  an  almod 
glafiy  brittlenefs  and  hardnefs ; thefe  are  the  fait  required, 
and  contain  no  alkaline  quality.  But  to  obtain  it  in  greater 
purity,  diffolve  fix  pounds  of  pot-alhes  in  four  times  their 
weight  of  water ; filter  the  lixivium  while  hot,  and  make  it 
perfectly  clear  ; then  put  it  into  a glafs  veflel,  ready  heated 
and  moidened,  and  fuffer  it  to  dand  ; a duflty  crud  will 
foon  begin  to  fhoot  to  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  glafs, 
and  will  gradually  become  thicker  and  thicker  ; at  length, 
when  no  more  appears  to  flioot,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
there  will  remain  behind  a fait  like  the  former,  but  purer, 
and  in  larger  quantity  ; if  the  remaining  lixivium  be  boiled 
a little,  and  fet  to  cryflallize  again,  it  will  afford  a fmall  quan- 
tity more  of  this  fait,  but  after  this  it  will  yield  no  more, 
whence  there  feems  to  be  only  a certain  and  determinate 
quantity  of  this  fait  contained  in  the  alkali.  If  this  fait 
be  put  into  a veflel  of  rain-water  and  diook  about,  it  does 
not  diffolve,  only  the  alkali  waffles  off,  and  the  fait  remains 
purer  than  before  ; after  this  it  is  to  be  gently  dried  and  kept. 
Boer.  Chem.  pt.  ii.  p.  42. 

It  is  well  known  among  the  chemids,  that  genuine  fixed 
alkaline  falt9  can  hardly  be  crydallized  ; and  though  fome 
have  produced  this  fait  as  a crydallized  alkali,  the  fallacy 
of  the  pretext  is  evident,  fince  this  appears  on  trial  to  be 
no  alkali  at  all ; and  it  remains  not  lefs  difficult  than  before 


to  cryflallize  pure  alkali,  though  a ialt,  different  in  its 
nature  from  it,  may  be  crydallized  in  a certain  quantity 
from  among  it. 

This  vitreous  fait  never  runs  fpontaneoufly  in  the  air,  nor 
does  it  eafily  diffolve  in  cold  water  ; when  boiled,  it  requires  a 
large  proportion  of  water  to  diffolve  it,  and  as  foon  as  cold,  it 
eafily  feparates  itfelf  from  it  again  ; it  is  ladingly  bitter  to 
the  tade,  and  crackles  very  much  when  thrown  into  the  fire  ; 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  nor  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
any  other  fait  hitherto  known,  but  feems  neared  of  all  others 
to  refemble  fandiver.  This  may  fugged  a query,  whether 
the  fire  in  producing  the  fixed  alkali,  does  not  at  the  fame 
time  produce  this  fait  from  vegetables  ; and  whether,  by 
combining  the  fand  and  alkali  together  in  glafs-making,  the 
fire  does  not  again  feparate  and  throw  up  this  fait  in  fandi- 
ver. Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  the  cafe,  and  a 
clofe  inquiry  on  thefe  principles  may  fliew  us  why  tartar,  in 
the  date  of  an  alkali,  does  not  afford  this  fait ; for  tartar 
proceeds  from  a fubtile  liquor,  intimately  fermented  in  all  its 
parts.  There  yet  remains  the  trying  of  this  fait  on  various 
bodies,  by  means  of  fire,  to  give  a true  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture, which  is  at  prefent  too  little  known.  This  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  it  differs  fo  much  from  the  alkali 
in  which  it  is  contained,  that  the  careful  chemid,  before  he 
makes  ule  of  that  alkali  in  any  nice  procefs  or  experiment, 
ought  carefully  to  feparate  this  neutral  fait  from  it.  Boer- 
haave’s  Chem.  part  ii.  p.  100. 

Salt,  Volatile,  a name  commonly  given  to  volatile,  con- 
crete, alkaline  falts,  as  volatile  fal  Ammoniac,  and  volatile 
fait  of  hards-w orn.  See  alfo  Volatile  Salt  of  Amber. 

Salts,  Urinous,  a term  fynonimous  with  alkaline 
fait. 

Salt  of  Steel,  a name  given  to  feveral  combinations  of  iron 
with  acids  ; hence  Riverius’s  fait  of  deel  is  a martial  vitriol, 
made  with  iron,  vitriolic  acid,  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

Salts  microfcopically  examined.  Mr.  Leeuwenhoeck  has 
opened  a very  extenfive  field  for  microfcopic  obfervations, 
in  the  evaporation  of  certain  fluids,  in  which  falts  of  va- 
rious plants,  and  other  fubdances  of  the  like  kind,  had  been 
dilfolved. 

The  fixed  falts,  in  general,  are  faid  by  chemids  to  admit 
of  no  crydallization  at  all  ; but  this  curious  obferver  found, 
that,  on  being  evaporated  in  fmall  quantities  before  the 
microfcope,  they  each  would  fhoot  into  extremely  minute, 
but  regular  cryflals,  and  thofe  often  of  various  forms  in 
the  fame  fait ; but  that  thefe  varieties  were  only  of  a certain 
number,  and  that  no  other  fait  but  that  to  which  they  be- 
longed had  them  all  in  the  fame  regular  manner. 

The  fophiflications  of  falts,  too  common  among  our  che- 
mids, may  be  difeovered  by  this  means,  and  many  other 
advantages  may  be  obtained  from  it,  as  well  as  great  amufe- 
ment  in  the  obfervation  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
figure. 

The  mod  agreeable  way  of  examining  thefe  falts,  is  by 
the  folar  microfcope  ; but  the  mod  accurate  and  fitted  for 
making  dedudfions  from,  is  that  by  the  common  double 
microfcope.  The  way  is  to  diffolve  a fmall  quantity  of  fait, 
of  any  kind,  in  water,  and  add  to  this  about  one-fourth 
part  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; this  renders  the  whole  a much  lefs  fit 
mendruum  for  keeping  the  fait  in  folution,  and  confequently 
it  much  more  readily  concretes  from  among  it.  A large 
drop  of  this  liquor  is  to  be  laid  on  the  furface  of  a thin  and 
clear  piece  of  glafs,  fuch  as  may  conveniently  be  laid  upon 
the  dand  for  receiving  objedfs  in  this  microfcope : then  this 
glafs  is  to  be  held  till  gently  heated  over  a clear  fire,  and 
when  it  begins  to  evaporate,  the  glafe  is  to  be  placed  under 
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the  microfcope,  and  about  a third  magnifier  ufed  to  examine 
it.  The  falts  will  foon  be  feen  beginning  to  fhoot,  and  will 
form  themfelves  under  the  eye  into  very  beautiful  figures ; 
fome  refembling  branches  of  trees,  others  ruins  and  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  like  ; but  what  are  molt  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  effential  to  the  fait,  are  certain  little  fingle  ffioots, 
refembling  crydals  ; thefe  are  determinate  in  their  figure, 
the  others  more  vague  and  uncertain.  Thefe  will  always  be 
produced  the  fame  from  the  fame  fait,  the  others  fcarce 
twice  from  even  the  different  drops  of  the  fame  folution, 
alike  in  all  refpeffs.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  172.  p.  1075.  See 
Table  of  Microscopic  Objects. 

Salts,  or  Saults,  in  the  Manege , denote  the  leaps, 
or  high  airs  and  vaults  of  a horfe  ; from  the  French  faut, 
of  the  Latin  faltus,  a leap,  dance.  See. 

A Jlep  and  a half  is  a high  air,  wherein  the  horfe  rifing 
makes  a curvet  between  two  falts,  or  caprioles  ; fo  as  to 
mount  before,  and  fling  back  with  his  hind  feet. 

Two  feps  and  a fait  are  a motion  compofed  of  two  cur- 
vets, ending  with  a capriole. 

SALT-SILVER  is  a denomination  given  to  one  penny 
paid  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  tenants  of  fome  ma- 
nors, as  a commutation  for  the  fervice  of  carrying  their 
lord’s  fait  from  market  to  his  larder. 

SALTUARIUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer,  or  fervant, 
among  the  Romans,  who  had  the  care  and  cuftody  of  a 
country-houfe,  with  lands  and  woods,  and  who  was  to  look 
to  the  fruit,  the  fences,  & c. 

In  Nehemiah,  chap.  ii.  8.  mention  is  made  of  an  officer 
of  this  kind  ; ciftos  faltus  regis,  which  the  Engliffi  tranfla- 
tors  interpret,  keeper  of  the  king’s  forejl ; but  he  was  more, 
having  not  only  the  keeping  of  a foreit,  but  of  a houfe  with 
a fored  ; faltus  being  here  ufad  as  horti,  for  a houfe  of 
pleafure,  becaufe  gardens  are  the  principal  part.  In  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards,  faltuarius  is  an  officer  who  has  the 
guard  of  the  frontiers. 

SALTUM,  Ordination  per  Saltum.  See  Ordina- 
tion. 

SALTUS,  in  Law-books,  a high  thick  wood. 

SALT-WORT,  in  Botany.  See  Salicornia. 

Salt-wort,  Black.  See  Glaux. 

Salt-wort,  in  the  Arts  and  Materia  Medica.  See 
Kali,  Kelp,  and  Soda. 

SALTZBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Chriiliania,  on  theDram  ; 14  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Chriiliania. 

SALTZBURG,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; 6 miles  N.W. 
of  Hermanftadt. 

SALVADIGO,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, near  the  coaft  of  Natolia.  N.  lat.  370  6'.  E.  long. 
270  56'. 

SALVADOR,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  2i°54r. 

Salvador,  St.,  otherwife  called  Cividad  de  Bahia  (fee 
Bahia),  the  capital  of  the  Capitania  of  Bahia,  to  the 
northward  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brafil,  fituated  at  the  en- 
trance of  All-Saints  bay  (which  fee),  and  originally  the 
feat  of  the  fupreme  government  of  Brafil.  It  confilts  of 
two  parts,  one  built  on  low  ground  near  the  ffiore,  where 
the  commerce  is  carried  on  ; and  the  other  on  a high  hill, 
which,  being  confidered  the  moll  healthy,  is  the  refidence 
of  all  the  people  of  confequence.  Its  population  is  faid  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  Hated  at 
no  lefs  than  70,000  fouls.  The  houfes  are  condrufted  with 
latticed  windows  and  balconies,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  churches  are  the  principal  public  buildings, 


and  are  richly  ornamented  within.  The  government  of  the 
city  is  veiled  in  a viceroy  or  governor,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  court  for  three  years.  Here  all  law  proceedings,  civil 
and  criminal,  are  brought  before  the  refpedlive  magiftrates, 
whofe  fentence  is  in  general  final ; though,  in  certain  cafes, 
appeals  lie  to  the  court  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  town  is 
tolerably  defended,  and  alfo  the  bay.  On  the  ffiore  are  a 
royal  arfenal,  and  numerous  houfes  for  ftores,  See.  The 
cullom-houfe  and  wharfs  are  conveniently  fituated.  Ships 
of  war  have  been  built  here,  and  many  large  and  fine  veflels 
for  the  merchant  fervice.  The  interior  of  the  country 
fupplies  timber  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  manners  and 
culloms  of  the  people  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital ; but  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  bell  fo- 
cieties  more  gaiety  and  refinement  prevail  than  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  tafte  for  mufic  is  very  general ; and  the 
ladies  drefs  in  the  Engliffi  flyle : the  favourite  gem  is  the 
chryfolite.  Thefe  females  are  lefs  induftrious  than  thofe 
of  the  fouthern  didri&s.  The  domeftic  drefs  of  the  men 
confifts  of  a jacket  and  loofe  trowfers,  made  of  light  printed 
cotton.  Religious  proceffions  are  no  lefs  common  here  than 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; and  on  great  feltivals  and  rejoicing  days 
there  are  various  amufements,  which  continue  from  morning 
to  night.  On  thefe  occafions,  the  Brafilians  are  accuftomed 
to  cover  the  walls  and  balconies  of  their  houfes  with  beauti- 
ful filks,  manufactured  and  ornamented  for  the  purpofe. 
The  climate  is  always  warm,  but  is  refreffied  by  the  fea- 
breeze,  and  in  fome  degree  tempered  by  the  long  abfence  of 
the  fun,  the  nights  being  of  almoft  uniform  length  through- 
out the  year.  Although  Bahia  is  hotter  than  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, it  is  more  healthfully  fituated,  and  better  fupplied 
with  water.  The  praftice  of  bathing  is  very  general,  and 
mod  houfes  have  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  This  place 
is  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions ; fiffi  of  various  kinds 
is  abundant,  and  conltitutes  a principal  article  in  the  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  ; poultry  is  plentiful,  but  not  cheap  ; vege- 
tables and  pulfe  of  every  defeription  are  very  abundant. 
The  markets  are  well  fupplied  with  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
particularly  the  pine,  the  mango,  and  the  banana  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Preferved  fruits  are  fold  in  the  ffreets,  and 
two  or  three  preferved  limes  in  a cup  of  fyrup  may  be 
bought  for  a penny.  The  foil  of  this  capitania  is  efteemed 
the  bed  in  Brafil  for  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane.  Many 
fugar  plantations,  which  are  reckoned  the  fined  in  the 
country,  are  edabliffied  in  this  didrift.  A greater  quantity 
of  fugar  is  ffiipped  from  Bahia  than  from  all  the  other  ports 
of  Brafil  united,  and  it  is  in  general  fuperior  in  quality. 
(See  Sugar.)  The  tobacco  of  this  capitania  is  peculiar 
to  it ; and,  by  an  exclufive  privilege,  no  other  part  of 
Brafil  was  allowed  to  cultivate  the  fame  fort.  It  has  given 
rife  to  much  commerce,  and  has  enriched  many  families. 
(See  Tobacco.)  Cotton,  coffee,  and  rice,  are  cultivated 
in  this  capitania.  The  beautiful  dye-wood,  called  Brafil 
wood,  is  ffiipped  from  this  port  and  Pernambuco  ; and  it  is 
of  a quality  fuperior  to  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  general 
commerce  of  this  article  is  prohibited,  as  it  is  the  property 
of  the  royal  houfehold.  Fudic  is  brought  hither  from  the 
interior ; but  its  indigo  is  inferior  to  that  imported  from 
India,  and  is  of  no  great  value  as  an  article  either  of  culture 
or  of  commerce.  Bahia  has  a confiderable  trade  with  St. 
Catherine’s,  and  other  ports  on  the  fea-coad.  Many  fine 
brigs  and  fmall  veffels  are  employed  in  this  trade.  The  im- 
ports to  Bahia  from  Europe  confid  in  general  of  the  fame 
articles  with  thofe  belonging  to  the  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  capitania  has  produced  the  larged  piece  of  native 
copper  that  has  ever  appeared,  being  in  weight  upwards  of 
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2000  ibs.  S.  lat.  12°  45f.  W.  long.  390  30'.  Mawe’s 
Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brafil,  Lond.  1812. 

Salvador,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grenada  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Tunia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
South  i\merica,  in  the  audience  of  Quito  ; 50  miles  N.E. 
of  Archidona. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre ; 50  miles 
S.E.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

Salvador,  St.,  called  alfo  Banza  (which  fee),  a city 
of  Africa,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Congo  ; lituated  about  150  miles  from  the  fea,  on  a high 
rock,  in  which  is  an  iron-mine.  On  the  eminence  is  a large 
plain,  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  well  cultivated,  and 
furnifhed  with  houfes  and  villages,  that  are  inhabited  by 
100,000  perfons.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  the  “ Otheiro,” 
/.  e.  the  profpedt  or  look-out,  a3  it  affords  a view  of  all  the 
adjacent  plains.  Notwithftanding  its  elevation,  it  abounds 
with  fprings  of  tolerable  water.  This  plain  is  well  ma- 
nured, and  fruitful  in  grain  ; it  lias  alfo  meadows  covered 
with  grafs,  and  trees  of  conftant  verdure.  The  air  is  like- 
wife  cool  and  falubrious.  The  city  is  feated  in  an  angle  of 
the  hill  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  Don  Alfonfo,  the  firft 
Chriftian  king,  inclofed  his  own  palace,  and  affigned  the 
fame  to  the  Portuguefe,  with  ftrong  walls,  the  gates  of 
which  are  never  {hut  nor  have  any  guards.  The  city  has 
twelve  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  built  with 
ftone.  The  territory  of  the  city  is  about  20  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  king.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  40,000,  of  whom  about  4000  are  white,  who  refide 
in  a quarter  by  themfelves.  S.  lat.  50  45'.  E.  long. 
140  32'. 

Salvador,  St.,  or  Cuzcatlan,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guatimala,  about  12  miles  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  the  refidence  of  a Spamfh  governor,  with  little 
trade:  its  environs  produce  fugar-canes  and  indigo;  140 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Guatimala.  N.  lat.  140.  W.  long. 
9°°  3'- 

Salvador  de  Jujui,  St.,  a city  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman,  near  the  borders  of  Peru,  at  the 
foot  of  a high  mountain,  which  forms  part  of  the  eaflern 
Andes.  A little  above  the  town  runs  a confiderable  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Leon.  (See  Jujui.)  It  contains 
about  300  houfes,  and  is  the  moft  northerly  town  in  the 
province;  1 74  miles  N.  of  St.  Jago  del  Eftero.  S.  lat.  230 
5'.  W.  long.  66°  2'. 

Salvador  de  Laye,  St.,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Sanguefa. 

Salvador  de  Bayamo.  See  Bayamo. 

SALVADORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Garcin 
in  honour  of  Salvadore,  an  apothecary  at  Barcelona,  and 
originally  publifhed,  with  other  botanical  obfervations,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1749. — Linn.  Gen.  64. 
Schreb.  88.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  695.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  4.  Juif.  84.  Lamarck  Didf.  v.  6.  483.  Illuftr.  t.  81. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  87.  Gaertn.  fil.  t.  222.  — Clafs  and 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven 
into  four,  obtufe  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  fhort ; 
border  divided  into  four,  oblong,  revolute  lobes.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  inferted  below  the  divifions  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  oval.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  globular ; ftyle  very 
fhort,  or  none  ; fligma  fimple,  obtufe,  umbilicated,  rough. 
Peru.  Berry  fmall,  globular,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary, 
fpherical,  furnifhed  with  a callous  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  four-cleft.  Berry 
containing  a fingle  feed,  clothed  with  a tunic. 

1.  S.  perfica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  178.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  1. 
12.  t.  4.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  i.  t.  26.— Leaves  oval  or 
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oblong.  Flowers  in  panicles. — Originally  fent  by  Koenig 
from  Tranquebar.  It  is  alfo  a native  of  the  Periian  gulf, 
and  of  moft  parts  of  the  Circars,  though  not  common  ; 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit  all  the  year  round.  The  trunk 
of  this  tree  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  rather  crooked,  co- 
vered with  a rough,  deeply-cracked  lark,  and  furnifhed 
with  numerous,  fpreading,  penduloHS  branches,  like  a weep- 
ing willow.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  entire,  fmooth  and 
fhining  on  both  fides,  veinlefs.  Flowers  in  terminal,  com- 
pound panicles,  very  numerous,  fmall,  greenifh-yellow. 
BraSeas  minute.  Berry  fmaller  than  a grain  of  black 
pepper,  fmooth,  red,  juicy,  ftrongly  aromatic,  and  tafting 
like  garden  crefles.  Seed  brownifh-green.  The  lark  of  the 
root  is  extremely  acrid,  and  “ promifes  as  a ftimulant,”  fays 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  “ to  be  a medicine  poffefled  of  very  con- 
fiderable powers.” 

2.  S.  capitulata.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  87. — Leaves  ovate, 
acuminate.  Flowers  capitate,  axillary. — Native  of  Cochin- 
china.  A middle-fized  tree,  furnifhed  with  numerous 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ftalks,  unequally  fer- 
rated,  extremely  rough.  Flowers  capitate,  about  eight  on 
a long,  common  ftalk.  Berry  yellow,  twin  at  the  top. 

3.  S.  biflora.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  88. — Leaves  lanceo- 
late or  ovate.  Flowers  in  pairs. — Found  in  woods  and 
hedges  with  the  laft,  from  which  indeed  it  is  fcarcely  dif- 
tinguifhable  except  when  in  flower.  A tree  about  ten  feet 
high,  with  many,  twilled,  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, rough,  flightly  ferrated.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
pairs,  on  long  ftalks.  Berry  yellow,  two-lobed,  efculent. 

SALVADORE,  II,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria; 
17  miles  S.  of  Volterra. 

SALVAGE,  in  the  Law  of  Infurance,  originally  meant 
the  thing  or  goods  faved  from  fhipwreck,  or  other  lofs  ; but 
at  prefent  it  is  more  generally  underftood  to  mean  the  al- 
lowance made  to  thofe  by  whofe  means  the  fhip  or  goods 
have  been  faved  from  the  effedts  of  fhipwreck,  fire,  pirates, 
enemies,  or  any  other  lofs  or  misfortune.  At  common  law, 
the  party  who  has  faved  the  goods  of  another  from  lofs,  or 
any  imminent  peril,  has  a lien  on  the  goods,  and  may  retain 
them  in  his  pofleflion  till  payment  of  a reafonable  falvage ; 
and  the  policy,  in  cafe  of  lofs  or  misfortune,  authorizes  the 
infured  to  fue  and  labour  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  in- 
fured,  to  the  charges  of  which  the  infurers  engage  to  con- 
tribute. The  regulations  which  the  law  of  England  has 
eftablifhed  in  relation  to  this  fubjedf  are  principally  found  in 
our  ftatutes,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  ancient  date.  ( See 
3 Edw.  I.  c.  4.  4 Edw.  I.  c.  2.  27  Edw.  III.  c.  13.) 

But  thofe  that  are  now  principally  in  force  are  found  in  the 
ftatute  12  Amu  flat.  2.  c.  18.  and  fubfequent  adls,  made 
for  the  proteftion  of  fhips  and  goods  ftranded  on  the  coafts 
of  this  kingdom.  The  ftatute  of  Ann.  fedl.  2.  enadls, 
among  other  provifions,  that  perfons  employed  in  the  fal- 
vage of  fhips  or  cargoes,  &c.  fhall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  fervice  performed,  be  paid  a reafonable  reward  for  the 
fame  by  the  commander  or  other  fuperior  officer,  mariners, 
or  owners  of  the  fhip  or  goods  fo  faved  ; and  in  default 
thereof,  the  fhip,  veflel,  or  goods  fo  faved,  fhall  remain  in 
cuftody  of  the  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms,  or  his  deputy,  until 
all  charges  fhall  be  paid,  and  until  all  perfons  fo  employed 
fhall  be  reafonably  gratified  for  their  trouble ; or  good  fe~ 
curity  given,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  feveral  parties  that 
are  to  receive  the  fame.  And  in  cafe  the  commander  or 
other  fuperior  officer,  mariners,  or  owners,  of  the  fhip  or 
goods  fo  faved,  fhall  difagree  with  the  faid  officer  of  the 
cuftoms,  touching  the  money  deferved  by  the  perfons  fo 
employed,  the  commander  of  the  fhip  faved,  or  the  owner 
of  the  goods  therein,  and  the  faid  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  may 
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nominate  three  neighbouring  juftices,  who  (hall  adjuft  the 
quantum  of  the  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the  feveral  perfons 
a&ing  in  the  falvage  of  the  (hip  or  goods  ; and  fuch  adjuft- 
ment  (ball  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  fhull  be  recoverable 
in  an  adfion  at  law  to  be  brought  by  the  refpedlive  perfons 
to  whom  the  fame  (hall  be  allotted  by  the  jultices.  And  in 
cafe  no  perfon  fhall  appear  to  make  his  claim  to  all  or  any 
of  the  goods  faved,  then  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of 
the  neareft  port  (hall  apply  to  three  of  the  neareft  juftices, 
who  (hall  put  him  or  fome  refponfible  perfon  in  poffeffion  of 
fuch  goods,  fuch  juftices  taking  an  account  thereof  in 
writing,  to  be  figned  by  fuch  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ; and  if 
the  goods  fhall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  12  months,  by 
the  right  owners,  they  fhall  be  publicly  fold,  or,  if  perifh- 
able,  forthwith  fold,  and  the  produce  of  the  fale,  after  all 
charges  dedufted,  with  a fair  account  of  the  whole,  fhall  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  Exchequer,  there  to  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner,  when  appearing  ; who,  upon  affidavit, 
or  other  proof  of  his  right,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  coif,  fhall,  upon  his  order,  receive  the  fame 
out  of  the  Exchequer. 

This  ftatute  alfo  prefcribes  the  punifhment  to  be  inflidled 
on  perfons  guilty  of  plundering  or  deftroying  fhips  in  dif- 
trefs.  But  this  being  found  infufficient  to  reprefs  thefe  bar- 
barous practices,  the  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  has  enadted 
a variety  of  further  regulations  for  the  more  effectual 
punifhment  of  offenders,  and  the  better  protedtion  of  fhips 
in  diftrefs. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  falvage,  the  fifth  fedtion  of  this  adl 
provides,  that,  in  cafe  any  perfon;  not  employed  in  the  fal- 
vage of  the  fhip  or  goods,  fhall,  in  the  abfence  of  the  per- 
fons fo  employed  and  authorized,  fave  any  fuch  fhip  or 
goods,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be  carried,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners,  into  port,  or  to  any  near  adjoining  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  other  place  of  fafe  cuftody,  immediately  giving 
notice  thereof  to  fome  magiftrate,  or  cuftom-houfe,  or  ex- 
cife-officer ; or  fhall  difcover  to  fuch  magiftrate,  or  officer, 
where  fuch  goods  are  wrongfully  bought,  fold,  or  con- 
cealed, then  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  entitled  to  a reafonable  re- 
ward for  fuch  fervices,  to  be  paid  by  the  matter  or  owners 
of  fuch  veffels  or  goods  ; and  to  be  adjutted,  in  cafe  of  dif- 
agreement  about  the  quantum.,  in  like  manner  as  the  falvage 
is  to  be  adjutted  and  paid  by  virtue  of  the  flat.  12  Ann. 

And  by  fedl.  6,  for  the  better  afcertaining  the  falvage 
to  be  paid  in  purfuance  of  this  and  the  former  adl,  the 
juftice,  mayor,  bailiff,  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief 
conftable,  who  fhall  be  neareft  to  the  place  where  the  fhip 
or  goods  fhall  be  ftranded,  fhall  forthwith  give  public  notice 
for  a meeting,  to  be  held  as  foon  as  pofiible,  of  the  fheriff, 
or  his  deputy,  the  juftices,  mayors,  or  other  chief  magi- 
ilrates  of  towns,  coroners,  or  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax, 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  who  are  required  to  give  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  and  the  former  adl,  and  to  employ 
proper  perfons  for  the  faving  of  fhips  in  diftrefs,  and  fuch 
fhips  and  effedts  as  fhall  be  ftranded  or  call  away ; and  alfo 
to  examine  perfons  on  oath  touching  the  fame,  or  the  fal- 
vage thereof,  and  to  adjuft  the  quantum  of  fuch  falvage,  and 
diftribute  the  fame  among  the  perfons  concerned  in  fuch 
falvage,  in  cafe  of  difagreement  among  the  parties,  or  the 
faid  perfons  ; and  that  every  fuch  magiftrate,  &c.  attending 
and  adling  at  fuch  meeting,  fhall  be  paid  four  {hillings  a day 
for  his  expences,  out  of  the  goods  faved  by  their  care  or  di- 
redlion.  Provided  (fedl.  7.)  that  if  the  charges  and  re- 
wards for  falvage,  diredled  to  be  paid  by  this  and  the  former 
adl,  fhall  not  be  fully  paid,  or  fufficient  fecurity  given  for 
the  fame  within  40  days  after  the  fervices  performed,  the 
•officer  of  the  cuftoms  concerned  in  fuch  falvage  fhall  borrow 


or  raife  fo  much  money  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  pay  fuch 
charges,  or  any  part  thereof  remaining  unpaid,  or  not  fe- 
cured  as  aforefaid,  by  or  upon  one  or  more  bill  or  bills  of 
fale,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  of  the  fhip  or  veffel,  or  cargo 
faved,  or  fuch  part  thereof  as  fhall  be  fufficient,  redeemable 
on  payment  of  the  principal  fum  borrowed,  and  intereft  at 
4 per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  the  foregoing  extradls  it  appears,  that,  by  our 
law,  the  falvage  of  fhips  or  goods  ftranded  or  call  away  is 
a reafonable  fatisfadlion  to  the  perfons  employed  in  faving 
and  protecting  them  for  their  labour  ; eftimated,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  own  arbitrary  will,  but  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  refpedlability  in  and  near  the  place  where  the  misfor- 
tune happens. 

Salvage  in  the  cafe  of  recapture  has  been  fixed  by  feveral 
ftatutes  (viz.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  and  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.)  at 
certain  rates,  according  to  the  interval  of  time  the  recap- 
tured {hip  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  regu- 
lations now  in  force  were  eftablifhed  by  the  laft  prize  adl. 
Accordingly,  by  flat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  66.  § 42.  “ If  any 
fhip  or  veffel,  taken  as  prize,  or  any  goods  therein,  fhall 
appear,  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  have  belonged  to  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  which  were  before  taken  by  any  of 
his  majefty’s  enemies,  and  at  any  time  afterwards  retaken  by 
any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  or  any  privateer,  or  other  fhip  or 
veffel  under  his  majefty’s  protedlion  ; fuch  fhips,  veffels,  and 
goods  fhall,  in  all  cafes,  (fave  as  hereafter  excepted,)  be 
adjudged  to  be  reftored,  and  fhall  be  accordingly  reftored, 
to  fuch  former  owner  or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for  fal- 
vage, if  retaken  by  any  of  his  majejiy’s Jhips,  one-eighth  part 
of  the  true  value  thereof  to  the  flag  officers,  captains,  See. 
to  be  divided  as  the  fame  adl  drredls  : and  if  retaken  by  any 
privateer , or  other  fhip  or  veflel,  one-Jixth  part  of  the  true 
value  of  fuch  fhips  and  goods  to  be  paid  to  the  owners, 
officers  and  feamen  of  fuch  privateer  or  other  veffel,  without 
any  dedudlion.  And  if  retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of 
one  or  more  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  and  one  or  more  private 
fhips  of  war,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  or  other 
court  having  cognizance  thereof,  fhall  order  fuch  falvage, 
and  in  fuch  proportions,  to  be  paid  to  the  recaptors  by  the 
owners,  as  he  fhall,  under  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
deem  fit  and  reafonable.  But  if  fuch  recaptured  fhip  or 
veffel  fhall  appear  to  have  been  fet  forth,  by  the  enemy,  as  a 
fhip  or  veffel  of  war,  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  not  be 
reftored  to  the  former  owners  ; but  fhall,  in  all  cafes, 
whether  retaken  by  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  or  by  any 
privateer,  be  adjudged  lawful  prize,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors.” 

The  regulations  above  cited  relate  only  to  the  falvage  of 
Britifh  fhips  recaptured.  In  the  cafe  of  neutral  fhips  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  by  Britifh  men  of  war  or 
privateers,  the  court  of  admiralty  have  a diferetionary 
power  of  allowing  fuch  falvage,  and  in  fuch  proportions,  as, 
under  the  circumftances  of  each  particular  cafe,  may  appear 
juft.  But  there  is  no  pofitive  law,  or  binding  regulation,  to 
which  parties  may  appeal  to  regulate  the  rate  of  fuch  fal- 
vage. Some  falvage  in  fuch  cafes  is  generally  allowed  ; and 
in  pradlice  the  rate  is  ufually  regulated  by  the  fame  rules  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Britifh  property. 

Before  an  adlion  will  lie  for  a lofs  by  payment  of  falvage, 
the  amount  of  fuch  falvage  rnuft  have  been  afeertained  by 
the  decifion  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  which  alone  has  jurif- 
didlion  to  determine  as  to  the  right  of  falvage  in  all  cafes, 
and,  in  the  cafe  of  the  recapture  of  neutrals,  as  to  the 
amount  of  fuch  falvage. 

When  the  falvage,  however,  is  very  high,  the  infured 
may  abandon,  and  call  upon  the  infurer  as  for  a total  lofs. 

By 
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By  the  law  of  England,  according  to  the  opinion  of  lord 
Mansfield,  there  is  neither  average  nor  falvage  upon  bottomry 
contracts  ; however,  fays  ferjeant  Marffial,  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  without  the  benefit  of  falvage,  this  contract 
muft  partake,  in  a great  degree,  of  the  nature  of  a wager, 
even  when  the  money  is  lent  upon  goods  on  board  of  equal 
value.  If  there  be  a total  lofs  of  the  ftiip,  the  lender  lofes 
all,  though  all  the  goods  are  faved.  Marffial’s  Law  of 
Infurance,  vol.  ii. 

Salvage,  in  Geography,  a rock  near  the  coaft  of  Maffa- 
chufetts,  lying  off  Cape  Anne. 

SALVAGES,  a duller  of  iflands  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  N.  of  the  Canaries ; the  chief  of  which  is  high  and 
rocky,  and  about  a league  in  circumference.  Between  this 
and  another  three  or  four  leagues  S.W-  of  it  are  many 
rocks  and  fands,  fome  above,  and  others  under  water,  which 
render  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  feas  dangerous,  except 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  great  lfland,  the  chief  produce  of  which 
is  orchilla  weed.  It  is  frequented  in  fummer  by  barks  or 
boats  from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  fearch  of  wrecks,  and  alfo 
of  cormorants,  or  fea-fowl  refembling  them,  which  are 
caught  in  their  nefts,  killed  and  falted,  and  carried  for  fale  to 
Teneriffe.  Thefe  uninhabited  iflands  are  dependent  on  the 
ifland  of  Madeira,  and  belong  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  are 
very  tenacious  of  their  intereft  in  them,  and  fevere  in  their 
puniffiment  of  interlopers.  N.  lat.  30°4'.  W.  long.  1 50  54'. 

SALVAIGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritl  of 
Gaillac  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Gaillac.  The  place  contains  1275, 
and  the  canton  3608  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kilio- 
metres,  in  9 communes. 

SALVATELLA  Vena,  in  Anatomy , an  old  name 
given  to  a vein  of  the  hand,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the 
little  finger,  and  running  into  the  commencement  of  the 
vena  bafilica. 

SALVATEON  de  Yguey,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Hifpaniola  ; 72  miles  E.  of  St.  Domingo,  famous  for  its 
fugar-works  and  luxuriant  paftures. 

SALVATERRA,  a town  of  Portugal,  near  the  union 
of  the  river  Erra  with  the  Tagus,  in  Eitremadura,  where 
is  a royal  palace  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Santarem. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Po  ; 18  miles  E, 
of  Cremona. 

Salvaterra  do  Extrema,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  on  the  borders  of  Spain  ; 4 miles  N.  pf 
Alcantara.  N.  lat.  390  43'.  W.  long.  6°  36'. 

SALVATIERRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Alava  ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vittoria. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Spam,  in  the  province  of  Leon;  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Civdad  Rodrigo.— Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 22 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Jaca. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Gali- 
cia, on  the  Minho  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Tuy. 

SALVATOR  Rosa,  in  Biography.  See  Rosa. 

SALVATORE,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Naples, 
in  Lavora  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Capua. 

SALUCO.  See  Salico. 

SALUDA,  a river  of  America,  in  South  Carolina, 
which  rifes  in  the  Nunic  mountains,  called  at  firft  Reedy 
river,  which  name  it  retains  during  about  half  its  courfe,  which 
is  fouth-eafterly,  till  it  joins  the  Cangaree,  about  5 miles 
N.W.  of  Columbia. 

SALVE  Regina,  among  the  Romanilts,  the  name  of 
a Latin  prayer,  addreffed  to  the  Virgin,  and  fung  after  com- 
plines ; as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a criminal. 

Durandus  fays,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter,  biffiop  of  Com- 
poftella.  The  cuftom  of  finging  the  falve  regina,  at  the 


clofe  of  the  office,  was  begun  by  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  firft,  in  the  congregation  of  Dominicans  at  Bologna, 
about  1237,  Gregory  IX.  firft  appointed  it  to  be  general. 
St.  Barnard  added  the  conclufion,  0 dulcisl  0 p'ta,  8cc. 

The  falve  regina  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by  all  the  great  Ro- 
man Catholic  compofers  of  the  lall  century,  particularly  by 
Pergolefi  and  Haffe,  whofe  admirable  compofitions  were 
printed  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  and 
in  high  eftimation  among  true  lovers  and  judges  of  mufic. 

Salve,  Lip.  See  Pomatum. 

SALVER,  a flat  dilh,  commonly  of  filver,  or  other 
precious  metal,  ufed  to  fet  glaffes  on  to  ferve  wines  and  other 
liquors. 

The  French  call  it  fous-cottpe,  under-cup.  The  Italians  ufed 
to  prefent  a falver,  with  feveral  kinds  of  wines,  with  this  com- 
pliment, fi  non  e buono,  fatte  lo  : if  it  be  not  good,  make  it  fo. 

SALVER-SHAPED,  in  Botany,  hypocrateriformis , is 
a term  appropriated  to  a regular  monopetalous  corolla,  with 
a horizontal  limb,  and  an  elongated  tube,  as  in  the  Prim- 
rofe.  See  Corolla. 

SALVETAT,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  St.  Pons  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  St. 
Pons.  The  town  contains  3229,  and  the  canton  5581  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  207^  kiliometres,  in  three  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveyran,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Rodez  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Sauveterre.  The  place  contains 
472,  and  the  canton  4440  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1 32^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

SALUGIA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sefia  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Crefcentino. 

SALVIA,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name,  fuppofed  to  al- 
lude to  the  falutary  qualities  of  the  plant.  Yet  the  old 
adage,  “ cur  morietur  homo  cui  Salvia  crefcit  in  horto  i” 
feems  rather  a joke  upon  the  name,  than  a teftimony  to  its 
propriety. — Linn.  Gen.  17.  Schreb.  23.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  127.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1. 
221.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  30.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  13. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  52.  Brown  Prodr.  500.  Purffi  19. 
Juff.  hi.  Tourn.  t.  83.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  20.  Gaertn. 
t.  66.  (Horminum  ; Tourn.  t.  82.  Sclarea  ; ibid.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Vcrticdlata, 
Linn.  Labiates,  Juff.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
fomewhat  bell-ffiaped,  ftriated,  gradually  dilated  upwards, 
and  compreffed,  two-lipped  ; its  upper  lip  ufually  with  three 
teeth  ; lower  divided.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  dilated 
upwards,  compreffed  ; limb  ringent ; its  upper  lip-concave, 
compreffed,  incurved,  emarginate ; lower  broad,  three- 
cleft,  the  middle  fegment  largeft,  roundiffi,  emarginate. 
Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  ftiort,  each  bearing  two  others, 
attached  tranfverfely,  nearly  by  their  middle  part,  the  lower 
end  of  each  bearing  a gland,  the  upper  an  oblong  anther. 
Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  very 
long,  in  the  pofition  of  the  ftamens  ; iligma  divided.  Eerie, 
none,  the  calyx,  very  flightly  converging,  contains  the 
feeds  in  its  lower  part.  Seeds  four,  roundiffi. 

Obf.  The  peculiar  bifurcation  of  the  filaments  conftitutes 
the  effential  charafter.  There  are  rudiments  of  two  other 
ftamens,  but  abortive  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  The 
gland  above-mentioned  is  moltly  of  a callous  nature ; in  a 
few  inftances,  however,  it  feems  like  the  rudiment  of  an 
anther,  being  now  and  then  flightly  powdery. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fomewhat  bell-ffiaped,  two-lipped.  Co- 
rolla ringent.  Filaments  ftalked  tranfverfely.  Seeds  four, 
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naked.  An  extenfive  genus  of  herbaceous,  or  partly 
Ihrubby,  moftly  perennial,  plants;  with  fquare  Jlems ; op- 
pofite,  veiny,  hairy  and  rugofe,  rarely  compound,  leaves; 
whorled  and  racemofe  fowers,  accompanied  by  brafteas . 
The  corolla  is  ufually  blue  or  purplilh,  fometimes  fcarlet, 
rarely  yellowifh,  often  very  handfome  ; the  flavour  of  the 
whole  plant  aromatic,  and  moftly  bitterifh.  The  feeds  of 
many  fpecies  are  coated  with  a mucilage,  foluble  and  fwell- 

ing  in  water Linnaeus  defines  thirty-two  Salvia  in  his  Sp. 

PI.  ed.  2,  to  which  fix  are  added  in  the  Mantiffa,  and  fix 
more  in  the  Supplement.  Willdenow  has  feventy-fix  in  all, 
and  Vahl  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven.  Mr.  Aiton  enu- 
merates fifty-nine  in  his  Hort.  Kew.;  two  of  them  only 
being  natives  of  Britain.  Mr.  Brown  has  added  one,  and 
Mr.  Purfh  two,  to  the  number  of  known  fpecies.  The  in- 
augural differtation  of  Dr.  Etlinger,  de  Salvia , publilhed 
at  Erlang  in  1777,  contains  much  information  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  is  cited  in  fome  of  the  books  above-mentioned,  for 
feveral  fpecies.  Four  new  ones  are  defcribed  and  delineated 
in  the  Flora  Grasca,  where  alfo  are  fine  reprefentations  of 
feveral  of  the  Linnaean  fpecies. 

No  writer  has  attempted  to  divide  this  genus  into  fedtions 
or  fubdivifions  of  any  kind.  We  fhall  defcribe  fome  of  the 
moll  remarkable  fpecies ; particularly  thofe  of  Englilh 
growth,  and  fuch  as  have  any  valuable  qualities  ; taking 
Willdenow  as  the  moft  popular  guide,  with  refpedl  to  their 
arrangement. 

S.  cegyptiaca.  Egyptian  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  33.  Willd. 
n.  1.  Vahl.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  I.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  49. 
t.  108. — Leaves  lanceolate,  fliarply  toothed.  Whorls  of  a 
few  ltalked  flowers.  Bradteas  ovate,  pointed. — Native  of 
Egypt  and  the  Canary  iflands,  flowering  in  our  gardens  in 
June  and  July,  where  it  is  annual  in  the  open  ground,  pe- 
rennial if  kept  in  a ftove.  This  is  a fmall  inconfpicuous  fpe- 
cies, with  a bufhy  fern,  about  a foot  high,  and  pale  purplilh 
fowers,  whofe  under  lip  refembles  that  of  a Nepeta.  Gouan 
fays  the  famens  are  very  often  four  ; and  Forfkall  took  this 
plant  for  a Melijfa. 

S.  Cretica.  Cretan  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  33.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Vahl.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  3.  (S.  tenuifolia ; Rivin. 

Monop.  fuppl.  t.  57.  S.  cretica  anguitifolia  ; Cluf.  Hill, 
v.  1.  343.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  crenate.  Calyx  divided 
to  the  bafe.  Styles  two. — Native  of  Crete.  Sometimes 
met  with  in  curious  gardens.  Willdenow  thinks  it  a mere 
variety  of  the  following,  but  Etlinger,  though  quoted  by 
Vahl  as  of  the  fame  opinion,  only  fays  that  fome  perfons 
thought  fo.  The  plant  appears  to  us  diftindl,  being  fmaller, 
with  narrower  leaves,  than  the  officinalis,  and  long  footfalls. 
The  two  fyles  are  remarkable,  but  we  know  not  that  they 
have  each  two  figmas. 

S.  officinalis.  Garden  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  34.  Willd. 
n.  7.  Vahl.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  6.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  38. 
( S.  latifoliaet  minor  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  71.  S.  major 
et  minor;  Ger.  Em.  764.) — Leaves  lanceolate-ovate, 
finely  crenate.  Whorls  of  few  flowers.  Calyx  fliarply 
pointed. — Native  of  rough  ftony  ground  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe  ; common  in  our  gardens  for  above  two  hundred 
years  pall,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  fem  is  fhrubby. 
Leaves  dull  green,  often  purplilh,  hoary,  with  an  aromatic 
flavour  well  known  to  every  body.  Flowers  blueilh,  an 
inch  long,  with  a brown  vifcid  calyx.  There  appear  to  be 
feveral  varieties  of  this  common  plant,  one  or  two  perhaps 
of  which  may  be  entitled  to  rank  as  fpecies. 

S.  trilcla.  Three-lobed  Sage.  Linn.  Suppl.  88.  Willd. 
n.  9.  Vahl.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  8.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
13.  t,  17.  (S.  cretica  pomifera  et  non  pomifera  ; Cluf. 
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Hift.  v.  1.  343.  Ger.  Em.  7 65.) — Leaves  ovate,  finely 
crenate,  rugofe;  woolly  beneath;  auricled  at  the  bafe. 
Calyx  with  five  acute  teeth.  Native  of  Crete  and  Syria. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  common  on  rough  open  ground, 
throughout  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Gerarde  cultivated  this  plant  in  1596,  and  it  flowers  in  the 
open  air  with  us,  about  Midfummer,  though  ufually  (hel- 
tered  in  winter  in  a greenhoufe.  The  habit  of  the  Ihrub  is 
more  denfe  and  hoary  than  the  common  Garden  Sage,  and 
the  leaves  are  diftinguilhed  by  a pair  of  round  leaflets  at  their 
bafe.  Whorls  very  numerous.  Calyx  almoft  equally  five- 
toothed, much  fmaller  than  in  S.  officinalis.  Corolla  pale 
purple,  an  inch  long.  The  young  branches  of  this  fpecies, 
as  well  as  of  the  laft,  frequently  bear  large  eatable  galls,  of 
which  we  fhall  fay  more  under  the  following. 

S.  pomifera . Apple-bearing  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  34. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Vahl.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  9.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  12.  t.  15.  ( S.  cretica  frutefcens  pomifera,  foliis 
longioribus  incanis  et  crifpis  ; Tourn.  Voy.  v.  1.  30,  with 
a figure.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  waved,  crenate,  hoary,  re- 
ticulated with  veins  ; heart -fhaped  at  the  bafe.  Calyx  three- 
lobed,  bluntifh. — Native  of  open,  rough  and  ftony  hills,  in 
Crete  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  very  common  in 
Greece,  bloffoming  in  July  ; requiring  the  fhelter  of  a 
greenhoufe  in  England,  with  a regular,  but  not  profufe, 
fupply  of  water.  A handfome  bufhy  fhrub,  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  have  a filvery  hoary  afpeft,  and  a 
grateful  pungent  fmell  like  lavender.  Flowers  large,  pale 
lilac,  in  whorls  crowded  into  a denfe  lpike  at  the  fummit  of 
each  branch.  The  calyx  has  only  three  lobes,  which  are 
broad,  acute,  ribbed,  tinged  with  red.  This  plant  derives 
its  name  from  the  globular  galls  produced  on  its  young 
ftioots,  in  confequence  of  the  attack  of  an  infecl  of  the 
Cynips  genus,  which  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  full  of 
an  acid  aromatic  juice.  Thefe  are  fold  in  the  markets  of 
Crete,  and  are  much  efteemed  when  candied  with  fugar. 
S.  officinalis  and  triloba  bear  fimilar  excrefcences. 

S.  calycina.  Broad-cupped  Sage.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  13.  t.  16.  (S.  orientalis  frutefcens,  foliis  circi- 

natis,  acetabulis  moluccae  ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.) — Leaves  ovate, 
crenate,  flat,  hoary,  reticulated  with  veins.  Calyx  three- 
lobed,  dilated,  abrupt,  with  a fmall  point — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Hymettus,  near  Athens,  flowering 
in  July.  The  habit  and  flavour  of  this  plant  are  like  the 
laft  ; but  the  leaves  differ  materially,  in  being  of  a broad, 
ovate  form,  even,  without  undulations  or  fegments.  The 
calyx  has  wider,  inverfely  heart-fhaped  lobes.  Linnaeus  er- 
roneoufly  applies  the  fynonym  of  Tournefortto  his  S.  aceta- 
bulofa,  Mant.  25. 

S.  viridis.  Green-topped  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  34. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Vahl.  n.  77.  Ait.  n.  12.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  15.  t.  19.  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  366.  1c.  Rar. 

t.  4.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  20.  t.  1. — Leaves  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  crenate.  Calyx  reflexed  when  in  fruit.  Bracteas 
rhomboid,  with  a pair  of  linear  appendages  at  the  bafe. — 
Found  in  fields  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant. 
A fmall,  annual,  flightly  branched,  herb,  with  fcarcely  any 
aromatic  flavour,  and  no  pretenfions  to  beauty.  The  leaves 
are  light  green.  Flowers  pale  purplifh-blue  ; their  whorls 
crowded  into  a fpike,  whofe  upper  brabieas  are  fcarcely  dif- 
ferent from  the  lower,  fo  that  Vahl  may  perhaps  be  more 
correct  in  taking  it  for  the  Horminum  orientate,  annttum,  fati- 
vofmile,  coma  carens,  fore  violaceo , of  Tournefort’s  Corolla, 
than  Linnaeus,  who  confidered  it  as  H.  coma  viridi  of  the 
fame  author’s  Infitutiones.  This  difference  we,  neverthelefs, 
conceive  to  be  of  no  moment,  for  there  is  every  reafon  to 
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fuppofe  the  prefent  plant  a variety  of  the  following  ; or  ra- 
ther perhaps  the  original  fpecies. 

S.  Horminum.  Purple-topped  Sage,  or  Annual  Clary. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  34.  Willd.  n.  17.  Vahl.  n.  76.  Ait.  n.  13. 
Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  15.  t.  20.  (Horminum  fyl- 
veftre,  foliis  purpureis ; Ger.  Em.  771.) — Leaves  ovate, 
obtufe,  crenate.  Calyx  reflexed  when  in  fruit.  Brafteas 
with  appendages  at  the  bafe  ; the  upper  ones  barren  and 
coloured.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Frequent  in 
the  fields  of  Greece.  It  is  very  commonly  cultivated,  as  a 
hardy  annual,  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
being  chiefly  efteemed  for  the  either  purple  or  pink  hue  of 
its  large  upper  braBeas,  agreeing  in  that  refpeft  with  the 
flowers  in  the  whorls  below.  Thefe  enlarged  braBeas,  and 
perhaps  a greater  luxuriance  in  the  herbage,  appear  to  us  to 
indicate  a variety  of  the  laft,  rather  than  a dilfinft  fpecies. 

S.  pratenfis.  Meadow  Sage,  or  Clary.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
35.  Willd.  n.  24.  Vahl.  n.  96.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  153.  Bulliard.  t.  357. — Leaves  heart-ihaped- 
oblong,  crenate  ; the  uppermolt  clafping  the  Item.  Brac- 
teas  minute.  Summit  of  the  corolla  glutinous. — Native  of 
dry  meadows  and  paftures  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ; rare 
in  England,  occurring  chiefly  on  a lime-ftone  foil,  and 
flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous, 
ereft.  Leaves  oblong,  nearly  fmooth,  doubly  crenate. 
Flowers  large,  deep  blue,  in  numerous  whorls.  Calyx  with 
three  fmall  teeth  to  its  upper  lip  ; the  lower  in  two  deep 
fegments. 

S.  indica.  Indian  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  37.  Mant.  318. 
Willd.  n.  26.  Vahl.  n.  94.  Ait.  n.  22.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  395.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  78. — Leaves  heart- 
ihaped,  fomewhat  lobate  ; the  upper  pair  feflile.  Whorls 
very  remote,  with  minute  brafteas.  Lower  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla concave,  with  two  lanceolate  lobes  at  the  bafe. — Said 
to  be  a native  of  India,  but  we  have  no  correfrt  account  of 
its  country.  In  gardens  it  is  a tolerably  hardy  perennial, 
flowering  in  fummer,  but  requiring  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed from  feed.  The  Jlem  is  weak  and  (lender,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  Flowers  large,  and  eminently  beautiful,  in 
confequence  of  their  fpeckled  lower  lip,  whofe  border  foon 
acquires  a tawny  hue.  The  upper  lip  is  bright  blue. 

S.  verbenaca.  Wild  Englifh  Clary.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  35. 
Willd.  n.  28.  Vahl.  n.  79.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  154.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  x.  (Horminum  fyl- 
veftre  ; Ger.  Em.  771. ) — Leaves  ferrated,  finuated,  nearly 
fmooth.  Corolla  much  narrower  than  the  calyx  ; with  a 
ftridlure  at  the  top  of  its  tube. — A common  herb  in  paf- 
tures and  by  way  lides  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  from  June  to  October.  The  Jlem  is  decum- 
bent in  its  lower  part.  The  herbage  is  dark  green,  confi- 
derably  aromatic.  Flowers  fmall,  deep  violet,  fix  in  each 
whorl,  forming  rather  clofe /pikes,  with  green  ovate  braBeas, 
(horter  than  the  flowers.  The  feeds,  when  moiftened,  be- 
come enveloped  in  denfe  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  often 
ufeful  to  extract  fand,  or  any  irritating  particles,  which  may 
happen  to  get  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelids. 

S.  multiflda.  Many-cleft  Sage.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  17.  t.  23.  (Horminum  fylveftre,  incifo  folio,  coefio 
flore,  italicum  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  220.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
many-cleft,  cut,  fmooth.  Stem  leafy,  unbranched.  Ap- 
pendages of  the  itamens  abrupt.  Native  of  paftures  about 
Conftantinople,  according  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  who 
gathered  it  in  company  with  Dr.  Sibthorp.  Root  perennial, 
woody,  throwing  up  feveral  Ample  leafy Jlems,  fcarcely  a 
fpanhigh,  which  are  hairy  and  vifcid.  Leaves  roughifh  at 
the  edges  only.  Spikes  folitary,  terminal,  about  two  inches 
•dong,  with  fix  pale  violet  flowers  in  each  whorl,  and  broad 


braBeas,  the  length  of  the  briftle-pointed  calyx.  The  ap- 
pendage to  each  flamen  is  remarkably  Ihort  and  obtufe. 

S.  clandeflina.  Cut-leaved  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3 6. 
Willd.  n.  31.  Vahl.  n.  80.  Ait.  n.  27.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  18.  t.  24.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  23. — Leaves 
pinnatifid,  with  linear,  ferrated,  very  rugged,  hairy  feg- 
ments. Stems  leafy.  Calyx  pointlefs. — Native  of  the 
north  of  Africa  ; frequent  in  cultivated  fields  in  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus.  Root  biennial,  (lender.  Stems  numerous, 
afcending,  a fpan  high,  (lightly  branched.  Leaves  hoary, 
very  narrow.  Flowers  paler  and  more  reddilh  than  in  the 
laft,  with  a longer  appendage  to  each  flamen,  and  (mailer 
braBeas.  The  calyx  moreover  is  obtufe,  and  deftitute  of 
briftly  points.  Dr.  Sibthorp  long  ago  remarked  to  us, 
that  Barrelier’s  t.  220,  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  this  fpecies, 
properly  belongs  to  the  laft-delcribed. 

S.  amethyflina.  Amethyftine  Sage.  Sm.  PI.  Ic.  t.  27. 
Willd.  n.  39.  Vahl.  n.  39. — Leaves  heart-(haped,  acute, 
ferrated  ; woolly  beneath.  Whorls  without  brafteas. 
Calyx  three-cleft.  Corolla  downy.  — Gathered  in  New 
Granada  by  Efcallon,  the  fellow  labourer  of  Mutis.  This 
is  a (lightly  fhrubby  fpecies,  confpicuous  for  its  handfome 
large  flowers,  of  a rich  violet  hue,  with  a velvety  upper 
JiP- 

S.  formofa.  Shining-leaved  Scarlet  Sage.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  41.  t.  21.  Willd.  n.  41.  Ait.  n.  34.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  376.  (S.  leonuroides  ; Gloxin  Obf.  Bot.  15.  t.  2. 

Vahl.  n.  33.  S.  nodofa ; FI.  Peruv.  v.  1.  25.  t.  41.  La.) 
— Leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenate,  naked.  Whorls  axillary. 
Calyx  three -cleft.  Corolla  (baggy.  — Native  of  fandy, 
argillaceous,  or  (tony  ground,  at  Huanuco  in  Peru,  flower- 
ing all  the  year  round,  but  efpecially  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  fent  to  Kew  in  1783,  by  M.  Thouin,  and  proves  a 
hardy  greenhoufe  (hrub,  readily  increafed  by  cuttings. 
The  foliage  is  deep  green,  ftiining  and  vifcid,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  fix  in  each  axillary  whorl,  on  long  (talks,  with  a 
few  lmall  occafional  braBeas.  Corolla  large,  of  a rich  and 
brilliant  fcarlet ; its  upper  lip  clothed  with  hairs  of  the  fame 
colour.  There  are  feveral  other  fine  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
fpecies  of  Sage,  more  or  lefs  allied  to  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding. 

S.  aurea.  Golden  African  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  38. 
Willd.  n.  55.  Vahl.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  45.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  182.  (S.  africana  fruticar.s,  folio  fubrotundo  glauco, 

flore  magno  aureo  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  183.  t.  92.)  — - 
Leaves  roundifli,  glaucous  ; the  lower  ones  abrupt  and 
toothed  at  the  bafe  ; the  upper  entire.  Calyx  hairy,  point- 
lefs ; dilated  when  in  fruit. — Native  of  the  banks  of  rivulets, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; flowering  at  various  feafons 
in  our  greenhoufes.  The  Jlem  is  bufhy,  flirubby.  Leaves 
hardly  an  inch  long,  much  fmaller  than  the  flowers,  which 
are  oppofite,  not  whorled,  in  feveral  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ; their  corolla  of  a brownifh-yellow,  with  a peculiar 
acid  fcent,  refembling  the  flavour  of  tamarinds.  The  calyx 
has  really  five  lobes,  though  fome  of  them  are  very  (hallow. 

There  are  feveral  Cape. 

S.  Sclarea.  Common  Clary.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  38.  Willd. 
n.  61.  Vahl.  n.  125.  Ait.  n.  50.  Sm.  FL  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  18.  t.  25.  (Gallitricum,  five  Horminum; 
Ger.  Em.  768.) — Leaves  oblong-heart-lhaped,  rugged, 
villous,  doubly  crenate.  Bracteas  coloured,  concave,  longer 
than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Italy,  Syria,  and  Bithynia. 
One  of  the  exotic  herbs  which  has  been  longeft  known  in 
the  Engli(h  gardens,  where  it  is  a hardy  biennial,  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  The  flem  is  two  or  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  as  large  as  the  hand,  .vifcid  and  ftrongly 
fcented,  like  the  reft  of  the  plant.  Flowers  and  braBeas 
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variegated  with  pale  purple  and  yellowifh-white,  compofing 
long  whorled  fpikes.  Calyx  with  five  fpinous  teeth.  This 
plant  is  fometimes  ufed  for  making  wine,  whofe  flavour  re- 
fembles  that  of  cowflip  or  elder  flowers,  and  which  likewife 
afFefts  the  head  by  its  narcotic  quality. 

S.  crajfifolia.  Thick-leaved  Sage,  or  Clary.  Sm.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  I.  19.  t.  26.  S.  candidiffima  ; Vahl. 
n.  130.  Sclarea  orientalis,  foliis  rotundioribus  candidifii- 
mis ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenate, 
rugged,  woolly  on  both  fides.  Stem  leaflefs.  Bra&eas 
Ihorter  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Armenia  and  Cyprus. 
A very  woolly,  thick-leaved,  perennial  fpecies,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  pale  blueifli  jlowers,  whofe  lip  is  variegated, 
foon  withering  at  the  margin. 

S.  argentea.  Silvery-leaved  Sage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  38. 
Willd.  n.  66.  Vahl.  n.  278.  Ait.  n.  53.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  20.  t.  27.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.4.  t.  6. 

( Sclarea  orientalis,  verbafei  folio,  flore  partim  albo,  partim 
flavefcente ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.) — Leaves  oblong,  doubly 
crenate,  rugged,  woolly.  Bracteas  Ihorter  than  the  calyx. 
Upper  whorls  abortive. — Native  of  Crete.  Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  likewife  on  mount  Parnaflus.  That  ingenious 
botanift  conceived  it  might  be  the  kind  of  aiSton,-  which 
Diofcorides  fays  grows  on  mount  Ida.  A large,  biennial, 
hoary  herb,  whofe  Jlem  affumes  a panicled  form,  bearing 
many  oppofite  whorled  fpikes,  of  large  white  Jlowers  all 
turned  one  way  ; their  palate  yellowilh. 

S.  pinnata.  Winged-leaved  Sage.  Linn-  Sp.  PI.  39. 
Willd.  n.  68.  Vahl.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  54.  (S.  orientalis 

latifolia  hirfutiflima  vifcofa  pinnata,  flore  et  calyce  pur- 
pureis,  inodora  ; Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  v.  1.  167,  with  a plate.) 
— “ Hairy  and  vifcid.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  ; with 
oblong  jagged  leaflets,  unequal  at  the  bafe.  Calyx  in- 
flated.” Vahl. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Miller  had  it  at 
Chelfea,  but  we  have  not  often  met  with  the  plant,  even  in 
dried  collections.  Boerhaave’s  figure,  is  incorreCt,  as  to  the 
compofition  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a dull  green,  hairy, 
not  hoary.  Flowers  in  diflant  whorls,  with  a coloured 
calyx.  The  root  is  defcribed  as  biennial. 

S.  ringens.  Ringent  Sage.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  I.  14.  t.  18.— Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  rugged, 
crenate,  fomewhat  revolute.  Flowering  branches  panicled. 
Corolla  bent  downwards,  recurved. — Native  of  ftony  places 
on  the  fides  of  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  where 
it  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hawkins.  The 
root  is  woody  and  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  ereCt,  a foot 
high  ; leafy  below ; naked  in  the  middle  ; panicled,  with 
oppofite  branches,  above.  Leajlets  ovate  ; pale  and  woolly 
at  the  back.  Flowers  large,  without  braBeas.  Calyx 
tubular,  purplifh.  Corolla  pale  purple,  lingularly  bent 
downwards,  with  a long  tube,  then  recurved  ; its  palate 
dotted. 

S.  rofeefolia.  Rofe-leaved  Sage.  Sm.  PI.  Ic.  t.  5. 
Willd.  n.  70.  Vahl.  n.  14.  (S.  orientalis,  foliis  alatis 

minoribus  et  crenatis,  odore  mari ; Tourn.  Cor.  11.) — 
Leaves  pinnate,  hoary  ; leaflets  ferrated.  Calyx  ringent. 
— Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia.  An  elegant  fhrubby 
fpecies,  with  hairy  branches,  and  Amply  pinnate  leaves,  con- 
fiding of  two  pair  of  ftalked  leaflets  with  an  odd  one. 
Flowers  leveral  in  each  whorl,  rather  large. 

S.  Forjheelei.  Forlkall’s  Sage.  Linn.  Mant.  26.  Willd. 
n.  73.  Vahl.  n.  123.  Ait.  n.  57.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 

Sibth.  v.  1.  16.  t.  21.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  988.  (S.  bifida; 

Forflc.  ^Egypt-Arab.  202.) — Leaves  lyrate,  crenate,  rough. 
Stem  nearly  leaflefs.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cloven  half 
way  down. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  fhady  woods  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  about 
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the  village  of  Belgrad,  near  Conftantinople,  flowering  in 
July.  The  plant  has  recently  been  introduced  into  our 
gardens,  and  is  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and 
Augult,  confpicuous  for  its  copious  large  whorled  purple 
jlowers,  whofe  palate  is  white,  with  purple  dots  and  ftreaks. 

S.  Sibthorpu.  Sibthorp’s  Sage.  Sm.  FI.  Grsee.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  17.  t.  22.  — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  lobed,  crenate, 
rugged,  rough  Stem  almoft  leaflefs,  branched.  Appen- 
dages of  the  ftamens  dilated. — Native  of  Greece  and  the 
ifland  of  Zante.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  account  of  a purple 
llain  on  the  diflc  of  each  leaf,  took  this  for  the  Linnaean 
S.  htematodes  ; but  it  proving  different,  and  very  diftinCt,  wc 
have  dedicated  the  fpecific  name  to  its  worthy  difcoverer. 
The Jlem  is  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  with  long  branches, 
befet  with  abundance  of  whorls,  of  fmall,  pale  purple, 
Jlowers.  Calyx  bell-fhaped  Appendage  of  each  Jlamen 
remarkably  dilated,  or  leaf-like. 

S . plebeia.  Vulgar  Sage.  Brown  n.  1. — “Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, crenate,  very  minutely  downy,  all  ftalked.  Spikes 
fomewhat  panicled.  Whorls  diftinCt,  with  fmall  braCteas. 
The  middle  fegment  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  minute.” 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales.  We  have  no  fpeeimen,  nor  are  we  certain  where 
this  fpecies  ought  to  be  inferted. 

Salvia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  under- 
fhrubby,  herbaceous,  and  fhrubby  kinds,  of  which  the  fpe- 
cies cultivated  are,  the  garden  fage  (S.  officinalis)  ; the 
broad-leaved  garden  fage  (S.  grandiflora)  ; the  three-lobed 
fage,  or  fage  of  virtue  (S.  triloba);  the  common  clary 
(S.  fclarea)  ; the  filvery-leaved  fage  or  clary  (S.  argentea)  ; 
the  vervain  fage  or  clary  (S.  verbenaca) ; the  Indian  fage  or 
clary  (S.  indica) ; the  red-topped  fage  or  clary  (S.  hormi- 
num)  ; the  yellow  fage  or  clary  ( S.  glutinofa)  ; the  Mexi- 
can fage  (S.  mexicana)  ; the  Canary  fage  (S.  canarienfis)  ; 
the  blue-flowered  African  fage  (S.  africana)  ; the  gold- 
flowered  African  fage  ( S.  aurea)  ; the  apple-bearing  fage 
(S.  pomifera)  ; and  the  fhining-leaved  fage  (S.  formofa). 

In  the  firft  fort  the  varieties  are  : the  common  green  fage, 
the  wormwood  fage,  the  green  fage  with  a variegated  leaf, 
the  red  fage,  the  red  fage  with  a variegated  leaf,  the  painted 
or  parti-coloured  fage  with  red  leaves  ltriped  with  white,  or 
white,  red,  and  green  mixed,  found,  fays  Johnfon,  in  a 
country  garden,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  and  by  him  im- 
parted to  other  lovers  of  plants.  There  is  alfo  Spanilh,  or 
lavender-leaved  fage,  in  which  the  leaves  are  linear-lanceo- 
late, very  narrow,  and  quite  entire,  in  clufters  on  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks ; they  are  very  hoary,  and  the  branches  are  covered 
with  a hoary  down  : the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  rofemary  ; the  flowers 
grow  in  clofer  fpikes,  and  are  of  a light  blue  colour.  But 
the  variety  with  red  or  blackifh  leaves  is  the  molt  common 
in  cultivation  ; and  the  wormwood  fage  is  in  greater  plenty 
than  the  common  green-leaved  fage. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  which  is  frequently  preferred  for 
tea  to  all  the  others  ; it  is  often  called  balfamic  fage. 

Of  the  fourth  fort  a wine  is  fometimes  made  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  boiled  with  fugar,  which  has  a flavour  not  unlike 
Frontiniac. 

In  the  ninth  fort,  the  flowers  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  Hol- 
land to  give  a flavour  to  the  Rhenilh  wines. 

In  the  fourteenth  fort,  the  branches  have  often  punCtures 
made  in  them  by  infeCts,  producing  protuberances  as  big  as 
apples,  in  the  fame  manner  as  galls  upon  the  oak,  and  the 
rough  balls  upon  the  briar.  And  it  is  remarked  by  Martyn, 
that  the  common  fage  has  the  fame  excrefcences  in  the  ifland 
of  Candia  or  Crete,  and  that  they  carry  them  to  market 
there  under  the  name  of  fage  apples, 
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Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  in  moil  of  the  forts 
raifed  without  much  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Culture  in  the  Sage  Kind. — This,  in  this  fpecies  and  in  all 
the  varieties,  may  be  effected  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  the 
young  ffioots  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches,  fometimes 
alfo  by  bottom-rooted  offsets,  and  likewife  bv  feed.  Slips 
both  of  the  former  and  the  fame  year’s  growth  may  be  ufed. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  may  be  employed  in  April,  but  the 
latter  not  till  May,  or  later  : thefe,  however,  molt  readily 
itrike  root,  and  afl'ume  a free  growth.  But  in  either  cafe, 
moiit  weather  fliould  be  chofen  ; and  having  recourfe  to  fome 
good  bulhy  plants,  a proper  quantity  of  the  outward  robuft 
flde-lhoots,  about  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  long,  fliould  be 
flipped  off,  trimming  off  all  the  lower  leaves,  then  planting 
them  out  in  fome  Ihady  border,  with  a dibble,  in  rows  half  a 
foot  afunder,  putting  them  down  almoft  to  their  tops,  giving 
water  diredtly,  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe,  as  well  as  to  promote 
an  early  emiffion  of  root-fibres,  and  repeating  the  water- 
ings occafionally  in  dry  weather  ; the  flips  in  general 
foon  emit  fibres,  and  (hoot  freely  at  top  : when  they 
have  a tendency  to  fpindle  up  with  flender  ffioots,  or 
run  up  to  flower,  it  is  proper  to  top  them  ffiort,  in  order 
to  force  out  laterals  below  to  affume  a buffiy  growth  : they 
moftly  form  tolerably  buffiy  plants  by  the  autumn,  when,  or 
in  the  fpring  following,  they  may  be  removed,  with  balls  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  be  planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, either  in  four-feet  beds,  or  in  continued  rows,  a foot 
and  a half  afunder,  if  defigned  as  a clofe  plantation  for  ufe  : 
thofe  defigned  for  the  pleafure-ground  fliould  be  difpofed  in 
the  borders,  &c.  fo  as  to  afford  variety. 

And  where  there  are  rooted  offsets,  they  may  be  flipped 
off  feparately,  with  the  fibres  to  them,  either  as  the  plants 
ftand  in  the  ground,  or  the  bunches  of  plants  taken  up,  and 
divided  into  as  many  feparate  flips  as  are  furniffied  with  roots, 
being  planted  out  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
plants  raifed  from  young  flips  generally  form  the  ffrongeft 
and  moft  bufhy  plants. 

In  raifing  thefe  plants  from  feed,  which  is  but  feldom  prac- 
tifed,  it  ffiould  be  fown  in  April,  in  abed  of  light  rich  earth, 
raking  it  in  : the  plants  foon  come  up  ; and  when  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fliould  be  pricked  out,  the 
ffrongeft  in  nurfery  rows,  half  a foot  afunder,  to  gain 
ftrength  till  the  autumn  or  fpring  following,  and  then  planted 
out  with  balls  where  they  are  to  ftand. 

Likewife  in  the  after-culture  of  this  fpecies  and  varieties, 
all  that  is  requifite  is  the  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds 
in  fummer,  cutting  down  the  decayed  flower-ftaTks  in 
autumn,  and  flightly  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  fame 
feafon,  to  keep  them  clean  and  decent  during  the  winter 
months,  &c.  But  where  this  digging  is  not  done  in  the 
autumn,  it  ffiould  not  be  omitted  in  the  fpring. 

With  refpeft  to  the  leaves  of  the  fage,  they  ffiould  be 
gathered  with  care  and  attention,  not  to  cut  the  tops  too 
clofe,  to  render  the  plants  naked  and  ftubby,  efpecially 
when  late  in  autumn  and  winter ; in  which  they  would  be 
more  liable  to  fuffer  from  fevere  froft  than  when  the  head 
is  preferved  fomewhat  full  and  regular : befides,  in  this 
ftate  the  plants  continue  longer  in  a profperous  free  growth. 
But  when,  in  any  old  plantation,  naked,  ftubby,  or  decayed 
parts  occur,  they  ffiould  be  cut  out,  and  any  ftraggling  irre- 
gular growths  reduced  to  order  by  occafional  pruning  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  by  which  the  plants  will  more  readily 
emit  freffi  roots  and  form  full  heads.  And  freffi  plantations 
of  fage  ffiould  be  formed  as  the  old  ones  decline.  Alfo  in 
continuing  them  where  the  ground  is  much  impoveriffied, 
a little  dry  rotten  dung  ffiould  be  pointed  in  lightly  to 
give  more  vigour  to  the  plants. 


Culture  in  the  Clary  Kind. — Thefe,  in  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  are  eafily  raifed  from  feed,  and  in  the  perennial  forts 
by  parting  the  roots.  The  feed  ffiould  be  fown  in  March, 
in  any  bed  or  border  of  common  earth,  raking  it  in  ; and 
when  the  plants  have  got  leaves  of  two  or  three  inches 
growth,  they  ffiould  be  planted  out  in  ffiowery  weather, 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  diftant,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  in 
the  lines  : they  foon  ftrike  root,  and  grow  large,  furniffiing 
large  leaves,  fit  for  ufe  in  autumn,  winter,  and  the  follow- 
ing fpring.  The  perennial  forts  are  raifed  from  feed  in  the 
fame  manner,  fetting  the  young  plants  out  in  the  fummer 
in  nurfery-rows  till  autumn,  when  they  ffiould  be  planted 
out  into  the  borders,  See.  The  annual  forts  may  be  fown 
in  fpring  in  the  borders,  in  patches  to  remain. 

And  the  roots  in  the  perennial  kinds  may  be  parted  in 
autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain,  when  they  will  generally  fucceed  very  well. 

Culture  in  the  tender  Shrubby  Kinds. — Thefe  are  eafily 
increafed  by  cuttings  of  the  young  ffioots ; they  ffiould  be 
planted  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed, 
where  they  foon  emit  roots  at  bottom  and  ffioots  at  top, 
and  ffiould  be  gradually  hardened  to  the  full  air  : but 
cuttings  planted  in  fummer  will  often  ftrike  without  the 
aid  of  a hot-bed,  when  planted  either  in  pots  or  in  a bed 
of  natural  earth,  under  frames  and  lights,  or  covered  clofe 
with  hand-glaffes,  and  ffiaded  from  the  mid-day  fun,  being 
occafionally  watered.  The  young  plants  fliould  afterwards 
be  potted  off  feparately,  and  managed  as  other  ffirubby 
exotics  of  the  greenhoufe. 

But  the  lait  fort  requires  a warm  dry  greenhoufe  in 
winter,  and  to  be  very  fparingly  watered  in  the  fummer 
months.  See  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Of  thefe  different  plants,  fome  are  ufeful  as  culinary 
herbs,  others  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament  in  the  borders, 
&c.  and  the  tender  forts  in  greenhoufe  collections  among 
others  of  fimilar  kinds. 

Salvia,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Sage. 

SALVIAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Gourdon  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Gourdon.  The  place 
contains  2647,  and  the  canton  11,606  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  152^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

SALVIANUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  prefbyter 
of  Marfeilles,  who  flouriffied  in  the  fifth  century,  was  pro- 
bably born  at  Cologne,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  defeended 
from  a family  of  rank,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
education,  by  which  he  became  thoroughly  converfant  with 
profane  and  facred  literature.  He  married  a lady  who 
was  not  a Chriftian,  but  who  became,  through  his  means, 
a convert  to  the  religion  which  he  efpoufed.  We  firft  find 
him  in  a public  capacity  in  the  office  of  prefbyter  at  Mar- 
feilles. According  to  Cave  he  began  to  flouriffi  about  the 
year  440,  when  he  finiffied  one  of  his  principal  works,  viz. 

“ A Treatife  concerning  the  Providence  of  God  and 
from  this  time  his  reputation  greatly  increafed,  and  became 
widely  diffufed.  He  was  living  in  495,  and  had  at  that 
period  attained  to  a good  old  age.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Gennadius  wrote  his  account  of  him,  obferving,  that 
he  might  well  be  called  “ a matter  of  biffiops,”  fince  he 
wrote  many  homilies  which  were  preached  by  biffiops  not 
fo  well  qualified  to  compofe  for  themfelves.  His  works 
that  remain  are  written  with  force  and  elegance,  particularly 
when  he  is  declaiming  againft  the  irregular  manners  of  the 
times  ; fo  that  he  has  had  the  title  given  to  him  of  “ the 
Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century.”  The  works  of  Salvianus 
that  have  come  down  to  us  confift  of  “ De  Providentia  et 
Gubernatione  Dei,  deque  Jufto  ac  prefenti  ejus  Judicio, 
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Lib.  viii. <l  Adverfus  avaritiam  pnefertim  Clericorum  et 
Sacerdotum,  Lib.  iv.”  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Timothy, 
and  “ Epiftolae  IX.”  Of  his  works  that  are  loft,  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  Cave’s  Hift.  vol.  i. 

SALVIATI,  Francisco  Rossi,  called  II  Salviati, 
from  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  cardinal  Salviati, 
was  the  fon  of  Michelangiolo  Rofli,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1510.  He  was  firft  placed  as  a pupil  under 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  with  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
The  cultivation  of  his  talents  under  thefe  two  able  mailers 
enabled  him  to  rival  in  fame  the  bell  artifts,  after  the  deceafe 
of  the  great  luminaries  who  had  conducted  painting  fo  near 
to  perfection  ; and  he  is  celebrated  by  his  fellow  pupil, 
Vafari,  as  the  greateft  painter  then  in  Rome.  The  power 
which  he  exhibited  was  not  fullered  to  lie  unemployed. 
For  the  church  of  La  Pace  he  painted  the  Annunciation, 
and  Chrift  appearing  to  Peter  ; and  foon  afterwards  was 
engaged  by  his  patron,  the  cardinal,  to  adorn  his  chapel  with 
a feries  of  frefcoes,  the  fubjefts  being  taken  from  the  life 
of.St.  John  Baptill.  He  produced  a fet  of  cartoons  of  the 
hiltory  of  Alexander,  as  patterns  for  tapellries  ; and,  in  con- 
junction with  Vafari,  ornamented  the  apartments  of  the 
Cancellaria  with  paintings  in  frefco. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  painted  many 
pictures,  both  for  public  edifices  and  private  collections, 
particularly  the  hiltory  of  Pyfche  for  the  Palazzo  Grimaldi. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  Lombardy,  and  made 
fome  ftay  at  Mantua,  ftudying  with  much  delight  the 
works  of  Julio  Romano.  At  Florence,  he  was  employed 
by  the  grand-duke  to  adorn  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  : in  one  of 
the  faloons  he  reprefented  the  victory  and  triumph  of 
Furius  Camillus,  a work  greatly  admired  for  the  truth  and 
tafte  of  the  imitation,  and  the  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the 
compofition. 

A reftlefs  habit,  and  a difpofition  to  rove,  led  Salviati  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  France,  made  by  the  cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  then  engaged  in  conltruCt- 
ing  and  adorning  his  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  diltinCtion,  and  politely  treated  by  F.  Bima- 
ticio,  who  had  the  fuperintendance  of  the  works  ; but 
proud  and  turbulent,  he  foon  became  dilfatisfied,  and  re- 
turned thefe  favours  with  unkindnefs  and  ingratitude. 
During  his  ftay  in  France,  he  painted  a fine  picture  for 
the  church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  of  the  Taking 
down  from  the  Crofs.  He  foou  after  returned  to  Italy, 
and  there  fell  into  new  difputes  with  Daniel  da  Volterra 
and  Pietro  Ligorio  ; and  by  continual  agitation  of  mind 
brought  on  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1563,  at  the  age 

of53-  . . . 

II  Salviati  poflefl'ed  an  invention  fertile  and  well  ftored 
with  materials,  which  he  combined  with  care  and  originality  ; 
introducing  in  his  pictures  magnificent  defign  of  architecture, 
and  uniting  in  his  execution  celerity  with  correCtnefs.  His 
firft  character  is  that  of  a defigner  ; and  indeed  he  was  a 
complete  example  of  the  Roman  fchool,  of  which  colouring 
by  no  means  forms  an  agreeable  feature,  whilft  it  had  fuf- 
ficient  to  feparate  and  fupport  the  forms.  His  unhappy 
difpofition,  and  his  inclination  to  debafe  and  vilify  the 
works  of  others,  caufed  him  many  enemies,  and  frequently 
led  to  the  employment  of  lefs  able  artifts,  whofe  talents 
were  conducted  with  a more  engaging  manner,  and  lefs 
captious  temper. 

SALVING  Sheep,  in  Rural  Economy , the  dreffing  of 
them  with  tar  and  greafe,  againft  the  fcab  and  other  difeafes. 
It  is  a praCtice  which  was  formerly  confidered  as  indif- 
penfable  to  the  health  and  fafety  of  flteep,  but  which,  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  Sur- 


vey of  Northumberland,  is  not  in  ufe  ; and  in  fome  of  the 
lefs  expofed  northern  diftriCts  it  is  wholly  difregarded ; 
even  with  fome  of  the  hill  ftieep  farmers,  it  is  now  faid  to 
be  laid  afide  without  any  inconvenience  being  fuftained  on 
the  account.  In  refpeCt  to  the  material  which  is  employed 
in  this  diftriCt,  it  is  a mixture  of  I2lbs.  of  butter  with  four 
quarts  of  tar,  well  incorporated,  by  being  put  together 
while  warm.  This  quantity  is  fufficient  for  twenty-four 
fheep.  In  Perthfhire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Dr.  Robinfon,  the  compofition  now  in  ufe  is  likewife 
tar  and  butter.  Some  take  two  Scotch  pints  of  tar  to  a 
ltone  of  butter  ; others  only  five  common  pints  of  tar  to 
that  weight ; and  others  in  various  proportions  between 
thefe  extremes.  This  quantity  fuffices  for  falviag  fifty-five 
or  fixty  ftieep,  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  or  four-pence  each, 
according  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  tar  in  the  mixture.  For- 
merly ftiepherds  ufed  tobacco-juice  and  foap,  and  in  fome 
cafes  chamber-ley  ; but  thefe  are  laid  afide  as  iefs  efficacious. 
This  fort  of  bufinefs  is,  in  fome  places,  done  in  November. 
In  Perthfhire  the  ftore-mafters  fmear  their  lambs  about  the 
beginning  of  OCtober,  and  if  the  weather  be  favourable 
they  continue  their  work  without  intermiffion,  till  all  the 
ftieep  they  intend  be  fmeared.  In  fome  places  they  fmear 
only  the  weaker  ftieep,  in  other  places  the  whole.  One 
man  fmears  twenty  or  twenty-four  in  a day,  leaving  about 
an  inch  betwixt  every  ffied  of  the  wool.  In  regard  to  the 
benefit  expected  from  this  practice,  it  is,  that  it  makes  the 
ftieep  hardier  and  warmer,  that  it  cleans  them  from  vermin 
and  cutaneous  diftempers,  and  that  it  prevents  their  lofing 
the  wool.  They  contend  further,  that  the  wool  pays  very 
nearly  the  whole  expence  ; the  fame  number  of  fleeces  of 
fmeared  and  white  wool  bringing  an  equal  fum  in  the 
market,  becaufe  what  the  fmeared  wool  wants  in  quality  it 
has  in  weight ; and  laltly,  it  is  urged,  that  the  more  butter 
there  is  in  the  compofition,  the  grain  of  the  wool  is  fofter, 
and  more  filky  ; that  by  the  praCtice  of  fmearing,  the  young 
fheep  are  raifed  on  the  bone  ; are  preferred  in  the  market  ; 
and  fetch  a better  price.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  fmearing,  others  condemn  the  practice 
totally.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  forms  a 
cruft  about  the  animal’s  body,  and  contributes  to  defend  it 
from  the  cold,  and  thus  it  may  be  proper  in  a ftormy  fitua- 
tion,  while  it  is  unneceffary  where  there  is  plenty  of  fhelter. 
See  Sheep. 

And  in  Argylefhire,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
port of  that  diftridt,  the  curing  or  falving  of  the  fheep  with 
tar  and  butter,  in  October,  is  a general  pradtice  ; but  fome 
fmear  them  more  than  others,  according  to  the  difference 
of  fituations.  All  fmear  the  lambs  and  tups,  and  fome 
fmear  all  except  the  old  wedders.  The  purpofe  of  it  is  to 
defend  them  from  the  cold,  fcab,  and  vermin,  and  to  increafe 
the  quantity  and  mend  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Different 
people  mix  the  ingredients  in  different  proportions  ; a quan- 
tity from  three  to  four  pounds  (Englifh)  of  butter,  and  one 
•Scotch  pint  of  tar,  is  confidered  as  a proper  allowance  for 
nine  or  ten  fheep.  The  more  butter  and  the  lefs  tar,  the  more 
the  wool  will  be  meliorated.  But  in  the  Roxburgh  Agricul- 
tural Report,  it  is  Hated,  that  many  allow  only  2lbs.  of  butter 
to  the  pint  of  tar,  or  a ftone  of  24lbs.  to  the  12  pints, 
which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  wool.  The  molt  approved 
mixture  is  3^1bs.  (Englifh)  of  butter  to  the  Scotch  pint 
of  tar.  The  better  the  butter  is  the  further  the  falve  will 
go.  The  bell  is  that  which  appears  yellowifh,  and  rifes 
when  rubbed  againft  a board  with  the  finger,  as  this  wafhes 
better  out  of  the  wool.  It  is  found  that  two  pints  of  butter- 
milk, added  to  fix  Scotch  pints  of  tar,  and  its  proportion 
of  butter,  will  fmear  four  fheep  more  than  the  fame  quan- 
tity 
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ttty  of  tar  and  butter  will  do  by  themfelves.  If  the  butter- 
milk be  a week  or  two  old,  it  is  fo  much  the  better.  It 
makes  the  tar  and  butter  incorporate  more  clofely,  renders 
the  falve  firm,  and  draws  much  finer  upon  the  thigh  than 
without  it.  The  falve  thus  prepared  is  fit  for  immediate 
ufe. 

But  Mr.  Richardfon  fays,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  a mixture  of  tobacco-liquor  and  fpirits  of  turpentine 
with  a little  brimitone,  anfwers  fully  as  well  as  tar  and 
butter,  for  the  great  object  of  fmearing,  which  is  that  of 
killing  the  vermin  and  preventing  the  fcab.  Something 
fimilar  to  this  is  pradlifed  ia  the  parilh  of  Lochlee  in 
Auguft ; the  lambs  are  fmeared  in  autumn  with  tobacco- 
juice.  As  tar  is  not  eafily  procured,  fometimes  it  might 
be  of  confequence  to  the  farmer  to  know  that  fuch  things 
may  be  ufed  as  a fubllitute  for  butter  ; but  the  butter, 
when  it  can  be  got,  is  better. 

However,  though  fmearing  or  falving  is  thought  here  to 
be  of  abfolute  necefiity,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
it  might  not  be  difpenfed  with,  or  at  lead  done  in  an  eafier 
way.  In  Wales  this  practice  is  unknown,  though  the 
country  is  colder  than  this.  And  it  has  been  given  up  in 
other  diltridls,  as  feen  above.  But  the  writer  of  the  above 
report  fays,  that  the  ftore-mafters  however  fpeak  of  its 
utility  with  confidence,  founded,  they  fay,  upon  experience. 
If  this  be  well  afcertained,  it  would  be  improper  to  give  up 
the  pra&ice.  But  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  ought  to 
be  continued,  fome  think  that  the  operation  might  be  per- 
formed when  the  fheep  are  Ihorn  (which  would  be  attended 
with  much  lefs  expence  and  trouble),  with  butter  or  oil 
and  a decodtion  of  tobacco-juice,  oak-bark,  or  broom,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  tar,  fo  hurtful  to  the  wool.  This  de- 
coftion  would  kill  the  vermin  and  their  eggs,  and  the 
butter  or  oil  would  improve  the  wool,  the  natural  and  fuf- 
ficent  clothing  of  the  animal.  If  the  practice  cannot  be 
given  up  now,  it  probably  however  may  hereafter,  when 
the  breed  is  more  naturalized  to  our  climate. 

It  is  obferved,  in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Linton,  in 
Scotland,  that  Columella  and  Celfus  anciently  prefcribed 
oil  for  improving  the  wool.  And  that  a few  years  ago,  a 
farmer  in  Selkirklhire,  being  unfuccefsful  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  premium  granted  for  the  belt  wool,  fmeared  next 
feafon  with  butter  only,  without  tar,  and  eafily  gained  the 
premium.  This  experienced  farmer  thinks  tar  of  no  ufe 
but  to  kill  the  vermin,  which  may  be  effedled  with  other 
materials  that  will  not  hurt  the  wool. 

The  falving  of  Iheep  is  likewife  pradlifed  in  mod  of  the 
counties  in  the  north  of  England,  and  dill  thought  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  the  animals.  In  Lan- 
cafhire  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank,  who  is  extremely  corredl, 
and  has  bellowed  much  attention  on  the  fubjedi,  thinks, 
that  Iheep  in  that  dillridl  would  certainly  become  fcabbed 
without  it,  as  there  is  a fcurf  conllantly  forming  upon  the 
Ikin  of  the  (heep  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Hornby  caftle,  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  the  cuftom  is 
general  over  the  whole  county. 

The  bell  and  moll  proper  feafon  for  performing  the 
operation,  in  the  idea  of  the  farmer,  is  in  the  early  autumn, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  as  it  fuits  the  ewes,  and 
the  fcurf  then  begins  to  form.  The  compofition  which  he 
confiders  as  the  bell,  is  formed  from  one  gallon  of  common 
tar,  ten  pounds  of  the  bell  butter,  one  pound  of  foft  foap, 
and  three  gills  of  train  oil,  by  liquefying  them  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  then  fetting  them  by  to  cool.  The  expence  of 
falving  a Iheep  in  this  way,  with  the  labour,  is  about  8c/. 
each,  when  of  the  common  fize.  The  Iheep  are  falved  all 
over  in  Barrow  Iheds.  The  South  Down  and  new  Lei- 
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celler  Iheep,  in  Mr.  Wright’s  pradtice,  are  falved  with  a 
compofition  prepared  from  fixteen  pounds  of  butter  to  four 
quarts  of  good  tar,  mixed  by  gently  dilfolving  the  butter 
over  a flow  fire,  and  then  pouring  it  on  the  tar,  ftirring  them 
well  together  until  the  whole  is  nearly  fet.  The  falving  is 
performed  in  the  above  manner,  and  is  thought  to  greatly 
improve  the  wool  and  keep  the  Iheep  more  healthy. 

SALVINI,  Anton-Maria,  in  Biography , a learned 
Italian,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Florence  in  1654. 
He  became  profelfor  ©f  Greek  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
a dillinguilhed  member  of  the  Della  Crufca,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  whole  didlionary  no  one  contributed  fo  much.  He 
palled  his  life  in  literary  purfuits,  and  died  in  1729,  at  the 
age  of  76.  During  his  life  he  was  not  much  known  as  an 
author,  but  after  his  deceafe  a great  number  of  works  from 
his  pen  appeared,  either  in  a feparate  form,  or  inferted  among 
the  writings  of  other  learned  men.  He  difplaycd  great  in- 
dultry  in  tranflations,  and  gave  metrical  verfions,  comprif- 
ing  the  Iliad  and  Odylley  of  Homer  ; Hefiod  ; Theocritus  ; 
Anacreon  ; and  many  of  the  minor  poets  and  epigramma- 
tifts : the  Clouds  and  Plutus  of  Arillophanes ; parts  of 
Horace  and  Ovid  ; Perfeus ; part  of  the  Book  of  Job  and 
the  Lamentations  ; Boileau’s  “ Art  Poetique  Addifon’s 
“ Cato”  and  “ Letters  from  Italy,”  and  other  pieces.  He 
obtained  the  character  of  a very  faithful  tranflator  ; and  it  is 
faid  he  has  not  omitted  a Angle  epithet  of  Homer,  hence  he 
was  obliged  to  introduce  into  the  Tufcan  language  a mul- 
titude of  compound  terms  never  before  hazarded.  There 
have  been  publilhed  of  this  author,  “ Sonnets  and  other 
original  Poems;”  “ A hundred  Academical  Difcourfes 
“ A funeral  Oration  for  Antonio  Magliabecchi,”  and  other 
works.  He  had  a younger  brother,  a canon  of  Florence, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1751,  and  who  was  alfo  a 
dillinguilhed  man  of  letters,  and  publilhed  a work,  entitled 
“ Falli  confolari  delle’  Academia  Fiorentina,”  alfo  the 
Lives  of  Magalotti  and  Migliorucci. 

SALVINI  A,  in  Botany , was  fo  named  by  Micheli,  in 
compliment  to  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  a Florentine  noble- 
man, profelfor  of  Greek,  much  celebrated  for  the  extent  of 
his  talle  and  learning,  but  of  whole  botanical  merits  we  are 
not  informed. — Schreb.  753.  Mich.  Gen.  107.  t.  58. 
(Marfilea;  Guettard  in  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences  fer 
1762,  543.  t.  29.) — This  is  the  Marfilea  natans  of  Linnaeus, 
Sp.  PI.  1562,  a common  plant  in  the  ditches  of  Italy.  We 
have  not  examined  its  parts  of  fructification,  which  Mr. 
Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Hc*ll.  v.  1.  167,  fays  require  to  un- 
dergo a fcrutiny,  though  he  does  not  doubt  the  genus  being 
diltindl  from  Marsilea,  fee  that  article,  as  well  as  from  the 
Asoolla  of  himfalf  and  Lamarck.  The  herbage  is  hairy, 
floating,  with  oppofite,  (talked,  two-ranked,  ovate,  or 
fomewhat  heart- lhaped,  entire,  coriaceous  leaves,  of  a fine 
green,  each  near  an  inch  long.  Fruit  globular,  in  radical 
clulters,  under  water.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  be  monoe- 
cious, the  males  in  the  fame  duller  with  the  females. 

SALUM,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  tra- 
verfes  the  country  of  Burfali,  or  Salum,  and  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  N.  lat.  120  45'. 

SALUMBERGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Friuli ; 13 
miles  W.  of  Udina. 

SALUMKA,  a town  of  Abafcia ; 15  miles  W.  of 
Ifgaur.  N.  lat.  430  20'.  E.  long.  40°  6'. 

SALVO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wafa  ; 
4 miles  S.  of  Wafa. 

SALVOR  A,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  42°  29’.  W.  long.  90. 

SALVO  RI,  Punt  a di,  a town  of  Illria;  3 miles  N. 
of  Umago. 
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SALURN,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  taken  by 
the  French  in  1797  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Trent. 

SALUSANDRIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  nigella,  called  in  Englilh  gith,  or  fennel- 
fiower. 

SALUTATION,  the  aft  or  ceremony  of  faluting,  greet- 
ing, or  paying  refpeft  or  reverence  to  any  one. 

Salutatio , among  the  Romans,  was  daily  homage  paid  by 
clients  and  inferiors  to  their  fuperiors. 

Among  the  great,  atrium  was  the  place  appointed  for  this 
purpofe  ; but  among  people  of  middling  condition,  the  vejli- 
bulum  only.  See  each. 

This  praftice  of  falutation  was  not  confined  to  the  city, 
but  took  place  in  the  army  likewife  ; it  being  ufual  for  the 
private  foldiers  to  go  very  early  in  the  morning  to  falute  their 
centurion,  who  at  their  head  proceeded  to  falute  the  tribune, 
and  then  the  tribune  with  the  relt  went  and  faluted  the  im- 
perator,  or  commander-in-chief. 

The  women,  too,  had  their  crowds  of  faluters  attending 
them  every  morning. 

The  manner  of  receiving  thofe  who  came  to  pay  their 
refpefts,  was  to  receive  thole  of  the  better  fort  with  a kifs, 
and  the  poorer  fort  had  a fmall  entertainment  given  them, 
and  were  even  fealted  by  fuch  as  wanted  to  be  thought  more 
liberal  than  ordinary. 

There  is  a great  variety  in  the  forms  of  falutation  : we  fa- 
lute God  by  adorations,  prayers.  See. ; kings  by  genuflexion, 
See.  In  England,  we  falute  one  another  by  uncovering  the 
head,  inclining  the  body,  See.  The  orientals  falute  by  un- 
covering their  feet,  laying  their  hands  on  their  bread,  &c. 
The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  but  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  to  whom  he  ltoops  a very  little,  when  he  ad- 
mits him  to  kifs  his  mouth. 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  that  the  ftatue  of  Mem- 
non,  in  a temple  of  Egypt,  faluted  the  fun  every  morning 
at  his  rifing : the  cheat  confided  in  this,  that  the  llatue 
being  hollow,  when  the  warmth  of  'the  morning  began  to 
rarify  the  including  air,  it  was  driven  out  through  a narrow 
duft  in  the  mouth  ; this  made  a gentle  murmur,  which  the 
priefts  interpreted  a falutation. 

In  the  Army,  the  falute  is  performed  by  a difeharge  of 
artillery,  or  fmall  arms,  or  both  ; the  men  prefenting  their 
arms.  The  colours  likewife  falute  royal  jperfonages,  and 
generals  commanding  in  chief,  which  is  done  by  lowering 
the  point  to  an  inch  above  the  ground.  In  the  field,  when 
a regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  king,  or  his  general, 
the  drums  beat  a march  as  he  paffes  along  the  line,  and  the 
officers  falute  one  after  another,  bowing  their  half  pikes  or 
fwords  to  the  ground,  then  recover,  and  take  off  their  hats. 
The  enfigns  falute  altogether  by  lowering  their  colours. 
When  his  majefty,  or  any  of  the  royal  family  are  prefent, 
when  the  word  of  command,  “ to  fhoulder,”  is  given,  the 
officers  recover  their  fwords,  and  the  enfigns  raife  their 
colours. 

At  Sea,  this  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according 
to  the  circumftances,  rank,  or  fituation  of  the  parties.  It 
confifts  in  firing  a certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys  of 
fmall  arms,  in  ftriking  the  colours  or  top-fails,  and  in  one  or 
more  general  fhouts  of  the  whole  fhip’s  crew,  mounted  in 
the  mails  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

Ships  always  falute  with  an  odd  number  of  guns  ; galleys 
with  an  even  one.  A veflel  under  the  wind  of  another  is 
always  obliged  to  falute  firft. 

To  falute  with  mufquets,  is  to  fire  one,  or  two,  or  three 
volleys,  which  is  a method  of  falutation  that  fometimes  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  cannon,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  on  occafion  of 
feafts. 


After  the  cannon,  they  fometimes  alfo  falute  or  hail 
with  the  voice,  that  is,  a joint  fhout  of  all  the  fhip’s 
company  three  times,  which  falutation  alfo  occafionally 
obtains  where  they  carry  no  guns,  or  do  not  care  to  dif- 
eharge any. 

Saluting  with  the  flag,  is  performed  two  ways,  either  by 
holding  it  clofe  to  the  ftaff,  fo  as  it  cannot  flutter  ; or  by 
ftriking  it  fo  as  it  cannot  be  feen  at  all,  which  is  the  molt 
refpeftful  falutation. 

Saluting  with  the  fails,  is  performed  by  hovering  the  top- 
fails  half-way  of  the  malts.  Only  thofe  velfels  which  carry- 
no  guns  falute  with  the  fails. 

When  there  are  feveral  fhips  of  war  together,  the  com- 
mander alone  falutes. 

Father  Fournier  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  fea  falutes  and 
fignals.  See  Signal. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in  the 
royal  navy  are  as  follow. 

When  a flag  officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  ; but  when 
captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give  him  feventeen  guns. 
The  admiral  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  is  to  return 
two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers,  and  four  lefs  to  captains. 
Flag-officers  faluting  their  fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to 
give  him  thirteen  guns.  Flag-officers  are  to  return  an  equal 
number  of  guns  to  flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the 
fame  malt,  and  two  guns  lefs  to  the  reft,  as  alfo  to 
captains. 

When  a captain  falutes  an  admiral  of  the  white  or  blue, 
he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  ; but  to  vice  and  rear-admirals, 
thirteen  guns.  When  a flag-officer  is  faluted  by  two  or 
more  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  he  is  not  to  return  the  falute  till 
all  have  finifhed,  and  then  to  do  it  with  fuch  a reafonable 
number  of  guns  as  he  fhall  judge  proper.  In  cafe  of  the 
meeting  of  two  fquadrons,  the  two  chiefs  only  are  to> 
exchange  falutes.  And  if  Angle  fhips  meet  a fquadron 
confifting  of  more  than  one  flag,  the  principal  flag  only  is 
to  be  faluted.  No  falutes  fhall  be  repeated  by  the  fame 
fhips,  unlefs  there  has  been  a feparation  for  fix  months  at 
leaft. 

None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  commanded  only  by 
captains,  fhall  give  or  receive  falutes  from  one  another,  in 
whatfoever  part  of  the  world  they  meet. 

A flag-officer  commanding  in  chief  fhall  be  faluted,  upon 
his  firft  hoifting  his  flag,  by  all  the  fhips  prefent,  with  fuch 
a number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  firft,  third,  or  fifth 
articles. 

When  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  fhall  meet  with  any  fhip 
or  fhips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate  within  his 
majefty’s  feas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Finifterre),  it  is  ex- 
pefted  that  the  faid  foreign  fhips  do  ttrike  their  top-fail, 
and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  majefty’s 
fovereignty  in  thofe  feas : and  if  any  fhall  refufe  or  offer  to 
refift,  it  is  enjoined  to  all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not 
fuffer  any  difhonour  to  be  done  to  his  majefty.  And  if  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts  fhall  fo  much  forget  their  duty,  as 
to  omit  ftriking  their  top-fail  in  palling  by  his  majefty’s 
fhips,  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  matter,  and  from  whence, 
and  whither  bound,  together  with  affidavits  of  the  faft,  are 
to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to 
their  being  proceeded  againft  in  the  admiralty-court.  And 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  his  majefty’s  feas,  his  majefty’s 
fhips  are  in  no  wife  to  ftrike  to  any  ; and  that  in  other  parts, 
no  fhip  of  his  majefty’s  is  to  ftrike  her  flag  or  top-lail  to 
any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch  foreign  fhip  fhall  have  firft  ftruck, 
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or  at  the  fame  time  flrike  her  flag  or  top-fail  to  his  majeily’s 
fhip. 

The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majefty’s  fhips 
are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majefty’s  honour  upon  all 
occafions,  giving  protection  to  his  fubje&s,  and  endeavour- 
ing what  in  them  lies  to  fecure  and  encourage  them  in  their 
lawful  commerce  ; and  they  are  not  to  injure  in  any  manner 
the  fubjefts  of  his  majefty’s  friends  and  allies. 

If  a foreign  admiral  meets  with  any  of  his  majefty’s  ftiips, 
and  falutes  them,  he  fhall  receive  gun  for  gun.  If  he  be  a 
vice-admiral,  the  admiral  fhall  anfwer  with  two  guns  lefs. 
If  a rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  fhall  return 
two  lefs.  But  if  the  fhip  be  commanded  by  a captain  only, 
the  flag-officers  fhall  give  two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an 
equal  number. 

When  any  of  his  majefty’s  (hips  come  to  an  anchor  in  a 
foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-fhot  of  its  forts,  the 
captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a number  of  guns  as 
has  been  cuftomary,  upon  good  aflurance  of  having  the  like 
number  returned,  but  not  otherwife.  But  if  the  fhip  bears 
a flag,  the  flag-officer  fhall  firft  carefully  inform  himfelf  how 
flags  of  like  rank,  belonging  to  other  crowned  heads,  have 
given  or  returned  falutes,  and  to  infift  upon  the  fame  terms 
of  refpeCt. 

It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  in 
foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any  admirals,  com- 
manders-in-chief, or  captains  of  fhips  of  war  of  foreign 
nations,  and  foreign  noblemen  or  ttrangers  of  quality,  as 
alfo  the  factories  of  the  king’s  fubjedts,  coming  on  board 
to  vifit  the  fhip  ; and  the  number  of  guns  is  left  to  the 
commander,  as  fhall  be  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  and  the 
quality  of  the  perfons  vifiting  ; but  he  is  neverthelefs  to  re- 
main accountable  for  any  exceffes  in  the  abufe  of  this  liberty. 
If  the  fhip  vifited  be  in  company  with  other  fhips  of  war, 
the  captain  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the 
preceding  article,  but  with  leave  and  confent  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  the  fenior  captain. 

Merchant  fhips,  whether  foreigners,  or  belonging  to  his 
majefty’s  fubjedls,  faluting  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  fhall 
be  anfwered  by  fix  guns  lefs ; when  they  falute  any  other 
flag-fhips  they  fhall  be  anfwered  by  four  guns  lefs ; and  if 
they  falute  men  of  war  commanded  by  captains,  they  fhall 
be  anfwered  by  two  guns  lefs.  If  feveral  merchant  fhips 
falute  in  company,  no  return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have 
finifhed,  and  then  by  fuch  a number  of  guns  as  fhall  be 
thought  proper  ; but  though  the  merchant  fhips  fhould  an- 
fwer, there  fhall  be  no  fecond  return. 

None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  falute  any  of  his 
majefty’s  forts  or  cattles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  on  any 
pretence  whatfoever.  Regulations  and  Inftrudticms  for  the 
Sea  Service. 

Salutation,  Angelical,  is  an  addrefs,  which  the  Ro- 
manifts  make  to  the  Virgin,  containing  the  formula  in 
which  the  angel  faluted  her,  when  he  acquainted  her  with 
the  myftery  of  the  incarnation. 

SALUTATO,  Lino  Coluccio  Piero,  in  Biography, 
one  of  the  reftorers  of  litei'ature  in  Italy,  was  born  in  1330, 
at  the  cattle  of  Stignano,  in  Tufcany.  His  father,  a fol- 
dier  and  hero,  having  been  exiled  by  the  prevalent  faftion 
in  his  country,  retired  to  Bologna  ©n  the  invitation  of  its 
lord,  whom  he  ferved  till  his  death.  Coluccio  received  his 
education  in  that  city,  and  by  his  father’s  command  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  quitted 
for  the  more  pleafing  and  elegant  purfuits  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  as  foon  as  he  became  his  own  matter.  In  the  year 
1368,  he  was  the  colleague  of  Francefco  Bruni  in  the 
office  of  Apoftolical  fecretary  to  pope  Urban  V.  It  is 


probable,  that  when  this  pontiff  returned  to  France,  Co- 
luccio quitted  the  papal  court  and  married.  He  had,  how- 
ever, previoufly  to  this,  acquired  fo  high  a reputation  for 
eloquence,  that  various  Hates  and  fovereigns  fent  him  in- 
vitations to  enter  into  their  fervice,  but  his  attachment  to 
his  native  country  caufed  him  to  give  a decided  preference 
to  the  Florentine  republic,  of  which  he  was,  in  1375, 
made  the  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held  many  years : 
during  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  almoft  every  im- 
portant tranfaftion  that  had  occurred  in  Italy.  Such  was 
his  influence  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  that  Gianga- 
leazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  a Angle 
letter  of  Coluccio  did  him  more  mifchief  than  a body  of 
a thoufand  Florentine  horfe.  In  the  midft  of  his  public 
occupations,  he  was  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  litera- 
ture, which  few  perfons  of  his  time  promoted  with  more 
afliduity.  He  died  in  1406,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
On  account  of  his  great  merit  a public  funeral  was  decreed 
to  him,  and  on  this  occafion  the  whole  city  fpontaneoufly 
attended,  and  a garland  of  laurel  was  folemnly  placed  on 
his  bier.  Of  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  none  have 
been  publifhed,  except  a treatife  “ De  Nobilitate  Legum  ac 
Medicinae,”  a fonnet,  fome  Latin  poems,  and  two  collec- 
tions of  letters  made  by  Metius  and  Rigacci.  The  letters 
contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the  literature  and  poli- 
tics of  the  time.  He  wrote  a treatife  concerning  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  manufcripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  it  by  the  careful  collation  of  different 
copies ; and  he  himfelf  collected  600  volumes,  which  was 
a vaft  library  for  the  period,  confidering  that  the  art  of 
printing  had  not  been  then  difcovered.  His  own  compofi- 
tions,  in  profe  and  verfe,  obtained  the  higheft  eulogies  from 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  difpofed  to  give  him  rank  by 
the  fide  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  to  which,  by  the  way,  he 
had  no  claim  whatever.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  a man  of 
very  extenfive  erudition,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture then  chiefly  in  efteem.  With  the  Greek  language  he 
was  unacquainted,  but  his  reputation  as  a poet  caufed  the 
Florentines  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  the  privilege  of 
conferring  on  him  the  poetic  laurel,  but  from  caufes  not  ex- 
plained, this  honour,  as  we  have  feen,  was  not  bellowed 
till  after  his  death. 

SALUTATO  RIUM,  in  Nunneries,  a place  where 
the  nuns  receive  the  falutation  of  thofe  that  come  to  fee 
them. 

Salutatorium  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  veftry,  or  place  where 
the  biffiop  was  dreffed,  and  received  the  falutation  of  vifitants 
before  divine  fervice. 

SALUTE,  an  ancient  name  of  a coin  made  by  king 
Henry  V.  after  his  conquelt  in  France,  on  which  the  arms 
of  France  and  England  were  ftamped  and  quartered. 

SALUTIGERULI,  among  the  Romans,  were  fervant9 
chiefly  employed  by  the  women  in  carrying  falutations  to 
one  another. 

SALUTIS  Elixir.  See  Elixir  Saluiis- 

SALUZZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Stura,  late  capital  of  a marquifate  in 
Piedmont ; fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  not 
far  from  the  Po,  and  in  fight  of  mount  Vefaliurf,  which 
feparates  the  Maritime  from  the  Cottian  Alps.  Its  fitua- 
tion  on  a hill  commands  an  extenfive  profpeCt,  and  renders 
the  air  falubrious.  Its  ancient  palace  was  once  the  refidence 
of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo.  It  was  elevated  into  a bilhopric 
by  pope  Julius  II.,  and  depends  immediately  on  the  fee 
of  Rome.  Befides  the  cathedral,  Saluzzo  contains  two 
churches,  and  feveral  religious  hoiafes.  The  marquifate 
was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Savoy  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  17th  century  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  440 
33'.  E.  long.  70  29'. 

SALUZZUOLO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sefia ; 18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vercelli. 

SALWARP,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn  at  Worcefter. 

SALWATTI,  one  of  the  Papuan  iflands,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  N.W.  coaft  of  New  Guinea,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a narrow  channel,  called  “ Revenge- 
ftFait.”  This  ifland  is  of  an  oval  form,  approaching  tri- 
angular, about  90  miles  in  circumference,  populous,  and 
governed  by  a raja,  but  fubjeCt  to  the  controul  of  the 
Dutch.  The  people  of  this  ifland  and  of  the  neighbouring 
one,  called  Wadjoo,  refemble  thofe  of  the  main  land  of 
Papua,  and  are  a Angular  race,  of  humble  appearance  and 
great  ferocity.  They  live  on  filh,  or  turtle  and  fago,  the 
tree  producing  this  nutritious  article  of  diet  abounding  in 
Papua,  but  the  fubftance  is  chiefly  prepared  by  the  people 
of  Wadjoo.  S.  lat.  i°  6'.  E.  long.  1 3 1°  15'. 

SALWEN,  a town  of  Semigallia ; 25  miles  S.W.  of 
Seelburg. 

SALZ,  Sulz,  Saltz,  or  Sultz,  a fort  of  brine  or 
pickle  made  of  fait,  diflolved  by  the  coldnefs  or  moifture 
of  a cellar. 

Salz,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Werra,  two  miles  S.  of  Salz  Uffan,  in  the  county 
of  Lippe. 

SALZA,  a river  of  Baden,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine, 
near  Philiplburg. — Alfo,  a river  of  Stiria,  which  runs  into 
the  Enns,  near  Reiffling. 

Salza,  Great,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  to 
which  belong  two  falt-fprings  and  34  fait -pans.  The  fait 
manufactured  here,  under  the  direction  of  a corporation 
confifting  of  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  falt-works,  and 
a refident  overfeer,  is  fent  by  land-carriage  to  Frofe,  on 
the  Elbe,  where  it  is  (hipped  off  for  the  fait  offices  at 
Drefden,  Meiffen,  and  other  place's  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony ; 12  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg.  N.  lat.  520.  E. 
long.  120 

Salza,  New,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of 
Meiffen  ; 19  miles  E.  of  Stolpen. 

Salza,  or  Salzach,  a river  that  rifes  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  archbiffiopric  of  Salzburg,  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol, 
and  palling  by  Hallein,  Salzburg,  See.  runs  into  the  Inn, 
5 miles  N.N.E.  from  the  laft-named  town. 

SALZBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the 
archbifhopric  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  between  three 
mountains,  on  the  river  Salza,  which  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  that  communicate  by  a bridge.  This  city  is 
well  fortified ; the  part  to  the  right  of  the  river  being  fur- 
rounded  with  eight  baftions,  and  that  on  the  left  fide  with 
three.  The  mountain-caftle,  fituated  in  the  former,  is  ftrong, 
on  account  of  its  lofty  fituation  and  its  works : this  con- 
tains the  principal  arfenal.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
ill  paved,  but  in  other  refpe&s  the  city  is  well  built.  The 
archbilhop’s  palace  is  fpacious,  magnificent,  and  commo- 
dious. Before  it  is  a beautiful  fountain,  and  oppofite  to  it 
another  noble  palace,  called  the  “ Neuebau,”  in  which  the 
diet  of  the  country  is  held,  and  in  which  are  the  meetings 
of  the  feveral  colleges,  and  the  archbilhop’s  library.  The 
bilhop’s  palace  of  Chiemfee,  the  chapter-houfe,  and  the 
apartments  for  the  canons,  are  elegant  buildings.  The  am- 
phitheatre, cut  out  of  a rock,  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
city,  and  220  feet  long,  and  alfo  the  ftables  on  the  fide  of 
the  Monehberg,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Rupert,  confecrated  in  1628,  is  built  of 
free-ftone  and  marble ; it  lias  five  organs,  a number  of  em- 
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bellilhments,  and  a grand  treafury.  The  church  of  St, 
Peter  is  the  oldeft  in  the  city,  and  near  it  is  a monaftery  of' 
BenediCHne  monks,  in  which  is  a fine  library.  The  uni- 
verfity  church,  confecrated  in  1707,  is  alfo  a noble  build- 
ing. The  univerfity  of  Salzburg  was  founded  by  arch- 
bilhop  Paris  in  1620.  This  city  is  conveniently  fituated 
for  trade  ; 68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Munich.  N.  lat.  470  47^ 
E.  long.  1 30. 

Salzburg  is  alfo  an  archbilhopric  and  principality  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  E.  by  Aullria  and  Stiria,  on  the 
S.  by  Carinthia  and  Tyrol,  and  on  the  W.  by  Upper 
Bavaria.  Its  greateft  extent  from  E.  to  W.  is  100  miles, 
and  64  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  defended  on  ail  Tides  by  moun- 
tains and  narrow  paffes,  and  confifts  wholly  of  mountains 
and  vallies.  As  no  grain  is  fown  here,  it  derives  all  its 
fupplies  of  corn  from  Bavaria;  but  its  hay  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  affords  fubfiftence  for  breeds  of  valuable  cattle. 
Its  horfes  are  highly  extolled  for  beauty,  hardinefs,  and 
vigour.  At  Haliein,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Salzburg,  are  falt-works,  belonging  to  the  fovereign  ; in 
which  rock-falt  of  various  colours  is  converted  into  the 
fineft  fait,  and  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  operations  of 
the  fummer  feafon  furnifh  an  ample  fupply  not  only  for 
home  confumption,  but  for  all  foreign  demands.  This  fait 
is  exchanged  in  Bavaria  by  a compact  between  the  princes 
for  corn.  Here  are  alfo  confiderable  mines  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  calaminaris  ; and  a great  quan- 
tity of  Heel  and  brafs  is  manufactured  into  fwords,  fabres, 
bayonets,  mufquets,  cannon,  and  mortars.  This  arch- 
bilhopric contains  fix  cities,  and  25  market-towns.  The 
peafants  being  univerfally  allowed  the  ufe  of  arms  are  eafily 
formed  into  a military  body ; and  the  country  being  by 
oppreffion  deprived  of  its  nobility,  their  ellates  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  church.  The  only  form  of  religion 
that  is  tolerated  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ; but  Lutherans, 
notwithftanding  all  the  attempts  of  injudicious  and  intem- 
perate zeal  to  extirpate  them,  are  numerous.  In  the  year 
1732,  they  were  perfecuted  with  fuch  violence,  that  they 
obtained  leave  from  the  diet  to  withdraw,  and  to  take 
with  them  their  effeCts : of  this  indulgence  about  30,000 
perfons  availed  themfelves,  and  removed  to  the  other  Pro- 
teftant  countries  of  Germany  and  Pruffia,  and  even  to  the 
Englilh  colonies  in  America.  The  favourable  treatment 
which  they  received  encouraged  fubfequent  emigrations. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Magdeburg, 
the  archbilhops  of  Salzburg  became  primates  of  Germany 
without  any  competition.  The  lands  belonging  to  this 
archbilhopric  are  of  great  value ; and  its  annual  revenues 
arifing  from  the  lands  have  been  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  of  guilders.  Its  military  force 
confifts  only  of  one  regiment  of  foot,  containing  1000  men, 
befides  50  halberders,  and  as  many  trabants  or  horfe -guards, 
maintained  for  fupporting  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the 
court.  By  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the 
French  republic  engaged  its  intereft  to  obtain  this  arch- 
bilhopric for  the  emperor ; and  by  the  peace  of  Luneville 
in  1802,  it  was  fecularized  and  transferred  to  the  archduke, 
who  had  refigned  the  duchy  of  Tufcany.  At  the  peace  of 
Prelb urg  it  was  annexed  to  Auftria,  and  Wurzburg  given 
to  the  archduke. 

SALZDALEM,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wolfenbuttle,  deriving  its  name  from  a falt- 
work  in  its  vicinity,  difeovered  in  the  13th  century.  At 
prefent  it  owes  its  chief  diftinCtion  to  the  fplendid  and 
beautiful  feat,  built  here  by  duke  Anthony  Ulrich  ; 4 miles 
N.E.  of  Wolfenbuttle. 
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SALZ-DELFURT,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Hildefheim  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Hildelheim. 

SALZ-DER-HELDEN,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in 
the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  Leine,  with  a falt- 
work  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Einbeck. 

SALZ-HOMENDORF,  or  Salzemmendorf,  a town 
of  Weltphalia,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  containing 
three  falt-fprings,  and  twelve  boiling-houfes,  three  belong- 
ing to  the  fovereign,  and  nine  to  the  company.  The  town 
is  fubjeft  to  its  own  magiltracy,  and  it  obtained  other  rights 
and  privileges  by  grant  of  king  George  II.  in  the  year 
1732  ; 19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hildefheim. 

SALZKOTTEN,  or  Soltkott,  a town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  which  owes  its  name 
to  the  falt-fprings  found  here  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Paderborn. 
N.  lat.  510  36'.  E.  long.  8i°  22'. 

SALZLIEBENHALL,  or  Salzgitter,  a town  of 
Weltphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  near  which  are 
falt-fprings  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick ; 1 1 miles 
N.  of  Goflar. 

SALZOLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Afcoli. 

SALZUNGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  on  the  Werra,  celebrated  for  its  falt-fprin.gs ; 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Schmalkalden. 

SALZ-USTEN,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Lippe,  on  the  Salz,  deriving  its  name  from  a rich  falt- 
fpring  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Detmold. 

SALZWEDEL,  or  Saltwedel,  a town  of  Branden- 
burg, in  the  Old  Mark,  fituated  on  the  Jetze,  in  a marfhy 
foil,  and  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns  by  a branch 
of  the  Jetze,  each  of  which  has  its  feparate  churches  and 
magiflracy.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  confilts  in  brewing 
beer,  and  manufaftures  of  cloth,  ferge,  flockings,  &c. 
26  miles  N.W.  of  Stendel.  N.  lat.  520  40'.  E.  long. 
i i°  20'.  ' 

Salzwedel,  Old , a town  in  the  Old  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg ; 5 miles  S.  of  Salzwedel. 

SAM,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  ufed  provincially  to 
curdle  milk  for  cheefe,  or  fet  the  curd.  See  Dairying. 

SAM-Ground , a term  applied  to  coarfe-ground  oats  or 
barley  ufed  for  fattening  different  forts  of  live-llock,  as  neat 
cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as  for  the  feeding  of  horfes  in  fome 
cafes.  It  is  much  ufed  in  the  northern  diitri&s.  The  meal 
of  this  coarfe-ground  grain  is  never  lifted,  but  the  whole  is 
eaten  together  by  the  animals.  In  this  way  it  is  found  to 
anfwer  better  than  when  paffed  through  the  fieve  for  different 
purpofes. 

S AMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat ; 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cotputly. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Afturias  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Oviedo. 

Sama,  or  Schama , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  diitrift  of 
Antse,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fort. 

Sama,  or  St.  John,  a river  of  Africa,  worfhipped  as  a 
divinity  by  the  natives  ; after  traverfing  the  Gold  Coaft,  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40  5 1'.  E.  long. 
i°  35'- 

SAMAAB  Kurb,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat. 
28°  15'. 

SAMACHINA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Ilimfk. 

SAMACHON,  or  Amacon,  Lake  of,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a lake  of  Paleftine,  near  the  city  of  Dan,  and  the 
lpring-head  of  the  Jordan,  which  runs  quite  through  it, 
being  about  100  furlongs  N.  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias  or  of 
Galilee.  According  to  Pococke  it  is  now  no  more  than 


four  miles  at  its  greateft  breadth,  and  in  other  places  not 
above  two.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  thicknefs  of  its  water.  Jofephus  fays,  that  the  whole 
adjacent  territory  was  full  of  marfhes ; and  that  the  city  of 
Hazor,  where  reigned  Sabin,  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
was  feated  upon  it,  as  that  of  Seleucia  hath  fince  been. 

SAMADANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Java,  feated  on  a river,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland ; 
160  miles  S.E.  of  Batavia. 

S AM  AD  A V A,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates;  1 1 5 miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

SAMADERA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  name,  Gaertn. 
v.  2.  332.  t.  156.  See  Vitmannia. 

SAMADET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mont  de  Marfan. 

SAMADJE,  or  Samagi,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gnerden. 

SAMAGALOVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Tera  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Kreinfk. 

SAMAK,  an  ifland  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Perfia,  about  1 1 leagues  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  26°  40'. 
E.  long.  48°  35'. 

SAMALOUT,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  Nile  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Abu  Girge. 

SAMALUM,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  Pliny  and 
fome  other  authors  have  called  the  pulfatilla,  or  pafque- 
flower. 

SAMANA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft 
of  Hifpaniola,  33  miles  long,  and  from  feven  to  nine  broad  ; 
feparated  from  it  by  a channel,  called  Samana  bay.  N.  lat. 

1 90  13'.  W.  long.  69°  12'. 

Samana,  or  Crooked  IJland,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands. 
N.  lat.  2 20  50'.  W.  long.  740  4'. 

SAMANAH,  or  Semanah,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  fubah  of  Delhi ; 85  cofles  W.  of  Delhi,  and  42  miles 
S.  of  Sirhund.  N.  lat.  30°  1'.  E.  long.  75°58'. 

SAMANAP,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Madura.  S.  lat.  70  2'.  E.  long.  1130  58'. 
SAMANDRAKI.  See  Samotiiaki. 

SAMANEANS,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  magi,  or  phi- 
lofophers,  erroneoufly  confounded  by  fome  with  the  Brah- 
mins, or  Brachmans,  who,  proceeding  from  Ariana,  a pro- 
vince of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread 
themfelves  in  India,  and  taught  new  do&rines.  According 
to  fome  writers,  the  Brahmins,  before  their  arrival,  were  in 
the  higheft  period  of  their  glory  ; they  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  refidence  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains ; while  the  Sa- 
maneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others  fay,  that 
the  Brahmins  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  Sama- 
neans,  before  whole  arrival  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  Brahmins  were  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Indians. 
The  molt  celebrated  and  ancient  of  the  Samanean  doftors 
was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who  was  born  68 3 years  before 
Chrift.  His  difciples  honoured  him  as  a god  ; and  his  doc- 
trine, which  confifted  chiefly  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
and  in  the  worfliip  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India, 
but  alfo  in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  pro- 
pagated, according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  religion 
of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were  entirely 
deltroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the  Brahmins, 
whofe  abfurd  practices  and  fables  they  affe&ed  to  treat  with 
contempt ; but  feveral  of  their  books  are  ftill  refpeftably 
preferved  on  the  coalts  of  Malabar  ; and,  moreover,  we  are 
told,  that  feveral  of  the  Brahmin  orders  have  adopted  their 
manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs  the  greateft  part  of 
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their  do&rines.  L’Ezour  Vedam,  ou  Ancien  Comment, 
du  Vedam,  publifhed  by  M.  de  S.  Croix,  Paris,  1779. 
See  Brachmans,  and  Schamans. 

SAMAR,  or  Samal,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Phi- 
lippine iflands,  120  leagues  in  circumference,  feparated  by 
a narrow  fea  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  ifland  of 
Luc;on.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  extremely  fertile,  of  eafy 
cultivation,  and  recompenfes  the  induftry  of  the  agricul- 
turilt  at  lead  forty-fold  ; rice,  which,  befides  other  grain,  the 
Indians  fow  in  great  abundance,  is  wholly  appropriated  for 
the  ufe  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  fettlement  of  Manilla, 
and  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  common  food  of  the 
natives  confilts  of  a fpecies  of  potatoe,  yams,  and  a root 
named  “ gaby.”  Pork  is  likewife  part  of  their  fupply  ; 
and  from  the  fap  of  the  cocoa,  nipe,  and  cabonegro-trees, 
they  obtain  materials  for  an  excellent  fpecies  of  brandy. 
The  laft  of  thefe  owes  its  name  to  the  black  colour  of  its 
fibres,  which  are  manufactured  into  cables,  and  different 
kinds  of  cordage.  The  fubftance  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  alfo 
another  article  of  Indian  food.  The  only  inftrument  ufed 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  purpofes  both  of  induftry  and  war, 
is  a cris,  or  campilan.  Sugar-canes,  cabbages,  garlic, 
onions,  melons,  Chinefe-oranges,  lemons,  vegetables,  and 
feveral  other  kinds  of  fruit,  little  known  in  Europe,  are 
cultivated  on  this  ifland.  Bees  are  alfo  objects  of  parti- 
cular attention.  The  woods  of  Samar  fwarm  with  birds  of 
almoft  every  defcription,  particularly  the  common  fowl ; 
and  alfo  afford,  in  great  plenty,  large  monkies,  roe-bucks, 
wild  buffaloes,  and  other  quadrupeds.  From  the  folds  of 
the  root  of  the  tall  fpecies  of  the  fig-bannan,  the  natives 
manufacture  a fpecies  of  linen,  which  is  rendered  fmooth 
and  pliable  by  a preparation  of  lime  ; and  the  fame  fubftance 
is  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  cordage.  The  bamboo,  which 
fhades  the  rivers,  and  the  nipe  and  roulan,  low  (hrubs  with 
which  the  woods  fupply  them,  and  which  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  nails,  ferve  for  the  conftruftion  of  their 
habitable  huts.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  innocent  and  gentle  manners : the  deport- 
ment of  the  men  is  eafy,  open  and  affable ; and  the  women 
are  gay  and  lively.  Without  much  propenfity  to  labour, 
they  are  addicted  to  vanity  and  lying,  the  only  immoralities 
which  M.  De  Pages  obferved  among  them.  The  common 
falute  between  the  fexes,  and  of  affetion  among  relations, 
is  here  preceded  by  a gentle  afperfion  of  incenfe  on  that  part 
of  the  face  to  which  the  lips  are  applied.  With  the  cam- 
pilan already  mentioned,  and  which  is  the  only  edged  tool 
in  ufe  among  the  Indians  of  Samar,  they  are  dextrous  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  violin  and  guitar,  and  alfo  in  the  con- 
flrution  of  canvas.  To  mufic  and  the  mechanic  arts  they 
feem  to  be  peculiarly  inclined.  The  mat  is  one  of  the  moft 
curious  productions  of  art,  which  they  manufacture  of  ex- 
traordinary finenefs,  and  ornament  with  defigns  and  elegant 
colours,  extracted  from  different  trees.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  fig-bannan,  furnifh  the  Indian  with  the 
raw  materials  for  his  belt  manufactures  in  cloth  ; he  makes 
a kind  of  lace,  and  embroiders  his  filk  ftuffs  with  furprifing 
elegance  and  addrefs.  Every  family  is  provided  with  a 
loom  for  domeftic  purpofes.  The  natives  have  a cuftom, 
implied  in  the  word  “ maffarer,”  of  cracking  the  joints, 
and  rubbing  the  flefh  all  over  the  body,  which,  as  they  con- 
ceive, tends  to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  obviate  humours.  They  alfo  rub  the  limbs  of  children 
with  oil  ; and  inftead  of  cupping,  they  ufe  fevere  pinchings 
on  the  neck  and  fhoulders,  which  they  continue  to  exercile 
until  they  have  attained  their  end.  They  let  blood  by  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  Ikin  ; and  as  to  phyfic,  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  many  flowers,  balms,  and 


plants,  the  ufe  of  which  they  owe  to  nature  and  their  own 
experience.  Their  drefs  is  formed  of  large  trowfers,  covered 
with  a lhirt  defcending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a 
handkerchief  twilled  round  the  head  like  a turban  ; and  on 
occafions  of  ceremony  they  appear  with  a round  hat,  and 
banyan  or  bedgown,  conlifting  of  filk  and  cotton.  The 
women  wear  an  apron,  which,  after  palling  feveral  times 
round  the  waift,  falls  down  to  the  toe,  and  fome  ufe  a petti- 
coat fo  fine  and  tranfparent,  that  modetty  obliges  them  to 
tuck  up  a corner  of  it  to  the  fore-part  of  the  girdle,  by 
which  one  leg  is  completely  expofed  ; their  Ihift  defcends 
only  to  the  top  of  the  hip  ; and  the  head-drefs  refembles 
that  of  the  men,  excepting  only  that  they  roll  their  hair 
high  upon  the  head,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a crown.  On  ex- 
traordinary occafions  they  wear  a gown.  The  hair  of  both 
fexes  is  remarkably  fine,  particularly  that  of  the  women  ; 
they  comb  it  with  great  care,  and  anoint  it  frequently  with 
oil  of  the  cocoa-nut  in  order  to  render  it  of  a deep  black* 
The  nofe  is  fhort  and  depreffed ; but  the  writer  whofe  ac- 
count we  are  citing,  did  not  obferve  one  ugly  or  ill-favoured 
woman  on  thefe  iflands ; the  features  are  fmall,  and  not 
always  regular ; but  they  have  beautiful  eyes,  and  faces 
uncommonly  expreffive  and  interefting.  The  natives  of 
Samar  have  plenty  and  variety  of  fifti  from  their  rivers,  as 
well  as  the  fea-coaft,  the  latter  of  which  fupplies  them 
with  very  elegant  pearls.  The  iron-tree,  ebony,  and  dveing 
wood  grow  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  ; and  gold-duft  is 
found  in  fome  quantities  in  its  more  interior  regions ; but 
the  monks  have  talcen  care,  from  refpet  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  to  take  this  dangerous  branch  of  traffic  into 
their  own  hands.  The  natives,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
refide  near  the  coaft,  were  formerly  Mahometans ; but  the 
miffionary  Jefuits  have  converted  them  to  the  religion  and 
allegiance  of  Spain.  De  Pages’  Travels,  vol.  i.  Eng.  ed. 
N.  lat.  ii°  15'  to  120  45'.  E.  long.  1240  15'  to  125°  52’. 

SAMARA,  in  Botany,  a Linnaean  name,  apparently 
borrowed  from  Samara,  the  fruit  of  an  Elm  ; but  we  do 
not  perceive  the  motive  for  its  application  to  the  genus 
which  now  bears  it. — Linn.  Mant.  144.  Schreb.  80. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  665.  Mart.  Mill.  Dit.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  263.  Juff.  379.  (Rapanea ; Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  1 2 1.  Juff.  288.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  122.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Dumofce,  Linn.  Rhamni,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  in  four  deep 
acute  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  feflile, 
with  a longitudinal  furrow  in  their  lower  part.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  long,  oppofite  to  the  petals, 
and  funk  in  the  furrow  of  each  ; anthers  nearly  heart-ftiaped. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
ending  in  a cylindrical  Jlyle,  exceeding  its  own  length ; 
ftigma  funnel- Ihaped.  Peric.  Drupa  roundifh.  Seed  foli- 
tary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  four. 
Stamens  embraced  by  the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Stigma 
funnel-lhaped.  Drupa  with  one  feed. 

I.  S .lata.  Bright  Samara,  Linn.  Mant.  199.  Willd, 
n.  1 ; excluding  Burmann’s  fynonym.  — Leaves  obovate, 
obtufe.  Flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  flowers. — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  China.  A Jhrub,  or  tree,  with 
many  fmooth  purplifh  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked, 
entire,  fmooth,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long  ; paler  be- 
neath. Flowers  fmall,  yellowilh,  many  together  in  axillary 
tufts,  which  are  Ihorter  than  the  footftalks.  Burmann’s 
fynonym  belongs  to  a fpecies  of  Memecylon.  His  figure, 
copied  in  Lamarck’s  Illujlr.  t.  74,  has  the  ftamens  alternate 
with  the  petals. 
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2.  S.  coriacea.  Coriaceous  Samara.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.261.  Willd.  n.  2. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute. 
Flowers  nearly  fefiile. — Native  of  woods,  on  the  mountains 
of  the  iouthern  part  of  Jamaica.  Swartz.  A tree , whofe 
trunk  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ; the  branches  ereft,  al- 
ternate, angular  and  fmooth.  Leaves  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  the  former,  acute  at  each  end.  Flowers  in  fmall 
lateral  tufts,  with  very  fhort  Italks.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a 
pepper-corn.  Swartz  fays  fome  individual  trees  bear  male 
flowers  only. 

3.  S.  pentandra.  Pentandrous  Samara.  Ait.  n.  1. 
Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  bluntilh  ; veiny  be- 
neath. Flowers  five-cleft,  with  five  ftamens. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  at  Kew  about  the  year 
1770.  A greenhoufe  Jhrub , flowering,  in  winter.  The 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  coriaceous,  rather  glaucous, 
with  many  tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  on  fhort,  thick,  tufted  italks. 

4.  S . Jloribunda.  Many-flowered  Samara.  Willd.  n.  4. 
(Rapanea  guianeniis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  121.  t.  46.) — 
Leaves  obovate  ; not  perceptibly  veined  beneath.  Flowers 
five-cleft,  with  five  itamens.  — Gathered  by  Aublet,  in 
thickets  about  the  favannas  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  bearing 
flowers,  as  well  as  fruit,  in  December.  A Jhrub,  five  or 
fix  feet  high.  Leaves  larger,  broader,  and  more  flefhy,  than 
in  the  lait,  on  broad  thick  footitalks  ; their  upper  fide  fhining, 
finely  veined  ; lower  opaque,  without  veins,  the  midrib 
rather  lefs  prominent  than  in  our  third  fpecies,  with  which 
Swartz  feems  to  have  confounded  the  prefent.  The  jlowers 
are  very  copious,  white,  in  lateral  tufts,  on  fhortifh  italks. 
Fruit  violet-coloured,  of  one  cell,  but,  according  to  Aublet, 
containing  five  or  fix  feeds,  fo  that  we  prefume  the  character 
of  Samara  requires  amendment  ; or  elfe  that  Rapanea  of 
Aublet  is  a diftimft  genus. 

Samara,  in  Botany,  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  proper  appellation  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Elm  ; fee  his  Natural  Hiftory,  book  16,  chap.  17.  Gasrtner 
therefore  ufes  this  term  for  a compreffed,  fomewhat  mem- 
branous, capfule,  of  one  or  two  cells,  never  fpontaneoufly 
buriting,  and  dilated  at  the  fides  or  extremity  into  a leafy 
form.  The  word  is  liable  to  the  fame  exception  as  Cotyledon, 
being  ufed  for  a generic  name. 

Samara,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Gaul,  now  the 
Somme,  which  fee. 

Samara,  in  Geography , a river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes 
near  fort  Perevolotfkaia,  and  runs  into  the  Volga,  near 
Samara,  in  the  government  of  Simbirfk. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Upha,  at  the  union  of  the 
rivers  Salmifch  and  Sakmara  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Orenburg. 
N.  lat.  530.  E.  long.  550  4'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Simbirfk,  near  the  Volga,  fituated  on  a 
plain,  furnifhed  with  a ditch  and  palifades,  and  wooden 
towers  mounted  with  cannon  for  defending  it  againft  the 
Tartars  ; 76  miles  S.S.E.  from  Simbirfk.  N.  lat.  530  20'. 
E.  long.  490  26' — Alfo,  a fmall  river  of  Rufiia,  which 
runs  into  the  Volgivod,  eight  miles  from  New  Mofcow,  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoflav. 

Samara,  a town  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near 
which  are  two  forts,  called  Afhouk  and  Mufhouk  (the 
lover  and  beloved)  about  30  miles  from  Degel,  or  the  ancient 
Apamea.  This  place  became  confiderable  in  the  ninth 
century,  as  the  refidence  of  feveral  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of 
Abbas.  About  400  houfes  are  the  only  remain*. 

SAMAR  ABRI2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Indus.  Pliny. 

SAMAR  AIN,  or  Sermin,  in  Geography , a town  of 
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Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo;  25  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Aleppo. 

SAMAR  AMD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

SAMARANG,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  and  on  the  E.  fide  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  Dutch  miles  inland, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  about  200  roods  below  the  place, 
being  at  its  mouth  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  broad. 
Before  the  mouth  of  this  river  lies  a bank,  which  is  in  fome 
places  compofed  of  loft  mud,  and  in  others  of  hard  fand : 
at  low  water  there  is  fcarcely  more  than  one  foot  of  water 
upon  it.  The  tide  rifes  here,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coaft 
of  Java,  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fhoalnefs 
of  the  coaft  makes  the  road  of  Samarang  very  inconvenient, 
both  on  account  of  the  great  diftance  at  which  large  {hips 
are  obliged  to  lie  from  the  fliore,  and  of  the  landing,  which 
is  in  a river  that  cannot  be  entered  before  the  half-flood.  Sa- 
marang is  a fortified  town,  furrounded  by  a wall  and  a 
ditch  ; it  has  a very  good  hofpital,  and  a public  fchool, 
chiefly  for  teaching  the  mathematics,  and  likewife  a theatre. 
Its  fortifications,  however,  are  very  bad  ; the  walls  that  fur- 
round  it  being  low  and  ruinous.  It  has  a fmall  and  neat 
church,  and  a temple  of  the  Chinefe,  which  is  a moderately 
large  building,  with  two  courts  before  it ; decorated  within 
with  the  gigantic  images  of  their  gods,  ftrongly  gilt,  and 
exhibiting  a fplendid  appearance.  The  warehoufes  and 
workfhops  ftand  in  a row  under  one  roof,  covering  a piazza 
before  them,  300  feet  in  length.  It  has  a guard-houfe,  and 
a government-houfe,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  governor, 
and  three  canpons  or  fuburbs,  the  Chinefe,  the  Javanefe,  and 
the  Bouginefe.  Its  garrifon,  when  complete,  amdunts  to 
150  men,  befides  an  independent  company  of  dragoons, 
under  the  command  of  a captain-lieutenant.  Samarang  is 
the  feat  of  the  government  of  Java’s  N.  E.  coaft  ; to  which 
belong  all  the  fadtories,  commonly  called  refidencies,  which 
the  Dutch  company  poflefs  from  Oelopampang,  as  far  as 
the  province  of  Cheribon.  The  fea-coafts  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Samarang  extend  from  Oelopampang  to  Ta- 
gal,  100  German  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  inland  is 
different  in  different  parts.  It  is  divided  into  nine  refiden- 
cies, viz.  Oelopampang,  Sourabaya,  Griffee,  Samanap 
on  the  ifland  of  Madura,  Rembang,  Joana,  Japera,  Sama- 
rang, the  chief  produce  of  which  diftrift  is  rice  and  cotton- 
yarn,  Pacalonga,  and  Tagal.  Samarang  lies  about  230 
miles  E.  of  Batavia.  The  governor  of  Java’s  N.  E.  coaft 
has  a very  lucrative  office  ; it  is  eftimated  to  yield  from 
80,000  to  100,000  rixdollars,  or  nearly  20,000/.  lterling, 
which  revenue  chiefly  arifes  from  the  trade  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  carry  on.  In  1778,  the  following  goods  brought 
from  Java’s  N.E.  coaft  were  fold  in  Holland,  viz.  20,ooolbs. 
of  indigo,  at  1 is.  fterling  per  pound,  which  coft  the  com- 
pany 2s.  9 d.  ; 50,000  lbs.  of  turmeric,  and  65,000  lbs.  of 
cotton-yarn.  On  the  other  hand,  this  colony  takes  a large 
quantity  of  opium  (to  the  amount  of  about  136,000 /.  fter- 
ling annually),  filk  clothes,  India  piece-goods,  and  Euro- 
pean manufactures.  In  1779,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
company  was  about  14,000 /.  fterling.  S.  lat.  6°  57'.  E. 
long.  1 io°  39'.  Stavorinus’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

SAM  ARC  AND,  a celebrated  city  of  Afia,  in  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  the  capital  of  a province  in  Great  Bucha- 
ria,  called  Mawaralaadr,  or  Samarcand  ; fituated  in  a delight- 
ful clime,  on  a,  little  river  named  Sogd.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Marakanda  of  the  ancients.  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander it  was  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  inclofed  by  a wall, 
with  twelve  iron  gates,  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  each 
3 other, 
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other,  and  at  every  interval  of  two  leagues  was  a fort  capable 
of  containing  a body  of  troops : the  walls  were  {Lengthened 
by  battlements  and  towers,  and  encoinpaffed  by  a deep  ditch, 
through  which  paffed  an  aquedudt,  that  conveyed  water  to  the 
city  from  the  fmall  mountain-ftream.  called  Sogd,  fupplying 
every  large  ftreet  with  a canal  of  water,  and  every  houfe 
with  a fountain,  as  well  as  water  for  its  garden.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  murdered  Clitus, 
and  married  Roxana.  In  the  year  1220,  this  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Jenghis  Khan.  At  prefent  it  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  a Tartar  prince,  and  carries  on  a great  trade  with 
Perfia,  Hindoollan,  Chinefe  Tartary,  &c.  Although  lefs 
fpacious  and  magnificent  than  formerly,  and  much  declined 
fince  the  time  of  Timour,  it  is  ftill  large  and  populous,  for- 
tified with  ftrong  bulwarks  of  earth,  containing  many  fine 
build'ings,  conftrudled  of  ftone  from  quarries  near  this  place, 
and  furnifhing  various  kinds  of  excellent  fruit,  fuch  as  pears, 
apples,  melons,  grapes,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  fupply 
Hindoollan,  and  great  part  of  Perfia.  The  filk-paper  that  is 
manufactured  here  is  the  moft  beautiful  in  Afia,  and  much 
valued  through  the  Eall.  This  manufacture  is  faid  to  have 
been  known  A.D.  650.  The  province  of  Samarcand  Mah- 
werlaadr,  or  Mawar-ul-nera  (which  fee),  is  fituated  E.  of 
Bucharia,  and  extends  to  the  borders  of  Calhgur,  being 
being  about  500  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  450  from 
N.  to  S.  It  was  formerly  full  of  flourilhing  cities,  moft  of 
which  are  now  fallen  into  decay.  Samarcand  is  fituated, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Ulugh  Beig,  in  N.  lat. 
39°  37*  2 3",  and,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  major  Ren- 
nell,  in  E.  long.  64°  15'. 

SAMARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  and  town 
of  Judea.  The  town  was  fituated  on  mount  Sameron,  called 
alfo  Samaria,  and  was  the  refidence  of  all  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
from  Omri,  its  founder,  until  the  overthrow  of  this  king- 
dom. All  of  them  contributed  to  aggrandize  and  adorn  it, 
till  it  became  the  Iargeft  and  ftrongeft  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  i.  e.  of  the  ten  tribes  of  \Vhich  it  was  the  capital. 
It  fuftained  feveral  fieges  againft  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
but  that  which  it  refilled  againft  Salmanazar,  king  of  Af- 
fyria,  lafted  three  years,  after  which  he  took  it,  and  utterly 
deftroyed  the  kingdom.  ( 2 Kings,  ch.  xvii.)  The  country  of 
Samaria  comprehended  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  of  Ma- 
nafl'eh,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan,  and  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Samaritans.  (See  the  article.)  Jofephus,  in  his  “ Antiqui- 
ties,” fays,  that  Samaria  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus,  fon  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  who  pillaged  it,  razed  its 
foundations,  and  caufed  torrents  to  overflow  its  ruins  ; but 
Aulus  Gabinius,  proconful  of  Syria,  began  to  re-eltablilh  it, 
and  Herod  the  Great  completed  the  work,  reftored  its  an- 
cient lullre,  built  here  a temple,  and  called  it  “ Sebafte,” 
in  honour  of  Augultus.  (See  Sebaste. ) The  city  of 
Samaria  is  feldom  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  otherwife  than  in 
connexion  with  the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital. 
( See  Luke,  xvii.  1 1.  John,  iv.  4.  It  is  mentioned  in  Adis, 
viii.  r,  2,  3.)  Samaria  is  never  called  Sebafte  in  the  N.  T. 
though  ftrangejrs  hardly  know  it  by  any  other  name. 
St.  Jerom  fuggefts  that  Obadiah  was  buried  at  Samaria. 
Here  were  alfo  Ihewn  the  tombs  of  Eliflia,  and  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift.  There  are  many  ancient  medals  Itruck  at  Se- 
bafte or  Samaria  : and  fome  bilhops  of  this  city  fubfcribed 
to  the  adls  of  ancient  councils. 

SAMARIANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Hyrcania,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo. 

SAMARIEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles 
W.  of  Horn. 

SAMARITANS,  an  ancient  fedl  among  the  Jews ; 


ftill  fubfifting  in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant,  under  the  fame 
name. 

Its  origin  was  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  ; under  whofe 
reign,  a divifion  was  made  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  into  two 
diflindl  kingdoms.  One  of  thefe  kingdoms,  called  Judah, 
confifted  of  fuch  as  adhered  to  Rehoboam,  and  the  houfe 
of  David  ; the  other  retained  the  ancient  name  of  Ifraelites, 
under  the  command  of  Jeroboam.  The  capital  of  the  Hate 
of  thefe  latter  was  Samaria  ; and  hence  it  was  that  they  were 
denominated  Samaritans. 

Some  affirm  that  Salmanazar,  king  of  Affyria,  having 
conquered  Samaria,  led  the  whole  people  captive  into  the 
remoteft  parts  of  his  empire : and  filled  their  places  with 
colonies  of  Babylonians,  Cutheans,  and  other  idolaters. 
Thefe  finding  themfelves  daily  deftroyed  by  wild  beafts,  it 
is  faid,  defired  an  Ifraelitifts  prieft  to  inftrudl  them  in 
the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land  they  inhabited. 
This  was  granted  them  ; and  they  thenceforth  ceafed  to  be 
incommoded  with  any  beafts.  However,  with  the  law  of 
Mofes,  they  ftill  retained  fomewhat  of  their  ancient  idolatry. 
The  rabbins  fay,  they  adored  the  figure  of  a dove  on  mount 
Gerizim.  As  the  revolted  tribes  had  no  more  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  than  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  fo  the  prieft  could  bring 
no  others  with  him  befides  thofe  books  written  in  the  old 
Phoenician  letcers,  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews,  Ezra 
changed  for  the  Chaldee,  which  we  now  call  the  Hebrew7 
letters. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloniffi  capti- 
vity, and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  the 
religion  of  the  Samaritans  received  another  alteration  on 
the  following  occafion.  One  of  the  fons  of  Jehoiada,  the 
high-prieft,  whom  Jofephus  calls  Manafieh,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  ; but  the  law  of  God 
having  forbidden  the  intermarriages  of  the  Ifraelites  with 
any  other  nation,  Nehemiah  fet  himfelf  to  reform  this  cor- 
ruption, which  had  fpread  into  many  Jewiih  families,  and 
obliged  all  that  had  taken  ftrange  wives  immediately  to  part 
with  them.  (Nehem.  xiii.  23 — 30.)  Manafieh,  unwilling  to 
furrender  his  v/ife,  fled  to  Samaria  ; and  many  others  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  and  with  fimilar  difpofition,  went  and 
fettled  under  the  protection  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Sa- 
maria. Manafieh  brought  with  him  fome  other  apoftate 
priefts,  with  many  other  Jews,  who  difliked  the  regulations 
made  by  Nehemiah  at  Jerufalem  ; and  now  the  Samaritans, 
having  obtained  an  high-prieft,  and  other  priefts  of  the  de- 
fendants from  Aaron,  were  foon  brought  off  from  the  worfhip 
of  the  falfe  gods,  who  were  as  much  enemies  to  idolatry  as  the 
bell  of  the  Jews.  However,  Manafieh  gave  them  no  other 
fcriptures  befides  the  Pentateuch,  left,  if  they  had  the  other 
fcriptures,  they  fhould  then  find  that  Jerufalem  was  the  only 
place  where  they  fhould  offer  their  facrifices.  From  that  time 
the  worfhip  of  the  Samaritans  came  much  nearer  to  that  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  afterwards  obtained  leave  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  build  a temple  on  mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city 
of  Samaria,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  where 
they  pradtifed  the  fame  forms  of  worfhip. 

To  this  mountain  and  temple  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  refers  in  her  difcourfe  with  our  Saviour,  John,  iv.  20. 
The  Samaritans  foon  after  revolted  from  Alexander,  who 
drove  them  out  of  Samaria,  introduced  Macedonians  in  their 
room,  and  gave  the  province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This 
circumflance  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  increafe  the 
hatred  and  animofity  between  thofe  two  people.  When  any 
Ifraelite  deferved  punifhment  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
fome  important  point  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge 
in  Samaria  or  Schechem,  and  embraced  the  worfhip  at  the 
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temple  of  Gerizim.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  were 
profperous,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call  themfelves 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  race  of  Abraham.  But  when  the  Jews 
fuffered  perfecution,  the  Samaritans  difowned  them,  and 
alleged  that  they  were  Phoenicians  originally,  or  defcended 
from  Jofeph,  or  Manafl'eh  his  fon.  This  was  their  pradtice 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Notwithftanding  the  charge  above-mentioned,  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  modern  Samaritans  are  far  from  idolatry  ; lome  of 
the  moll  learned  among  the  Jewilh  doftors  own,  that  they 
obferve  the  law  of  Mofes  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  them- 
felves. They  have  a Hebrew  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  dif- 
fering in  fome  refpedts  from  that  of  the  Jews  ; and  written 
in  different  chara&ers,  commonly  called  Samaritan  charac- 
ters ; which  Origen,  Jerom,  and  other  fathers  and  critics, 
ancient  and  modern,  take  to  be  the  primitive  character  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews ; though  others  maintain  the  con- 
trary. The  point  of  preference,  as  to  purity,  antiquity, 
&c.  of  the  two  Pentateuchs,  is  alfo  much  difputed  by  the 
modern  critics.  See  Pentateuch. 

Origen,  Jerom,  and  Epiphanius  inform  us,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans rejedfed  all  the  facred  writings,  except  the  five 
books  of  Mofes. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  few  in  number ; though  it  is 
not  very  long  fince  they  pretended  to  have  prielts  defcended 
diredtly  from  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  were  chiefly  found 
at  Gaza,  Neapolis  or  Schechem  (the  ancient  Sichem  or 
Naploufe),  Damafcus,  Cairo,  &c.  They  had  a temple,  or 
chapel,  on  mount  Gerizim,  where  they  performed  their  facri- 
fices.  They  have  alfo  fynagogues  in  other  parts  of  Paleltine, 
and  alfo  in  Egypt. 

Jofeph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  their  ufages, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high-prieit  of 
the  whole  fedt,  who  refided  at  Neapolis.  They  returned 
two  anfwers,  dated  in  the  year  998,  of  the  Hegira  of  Ma- 
homet. Thefe  anfwers  never  came  to  the  hands  of  Scaliger. 
They  are  now  in  the  library  at  Paris,  and  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  father  Morin,  prieft  of  the  Oratory  ; 
and  printed  in  the  colledtion  of  letters  of  that  father  in 
England,  1662,  under  the  title  of  “ Antiquitates  Ecclefiae 
Orientalis.”  M.  Simon  has  inferted  a French  tranflation, 
in  the  firfl  edition  of  “ Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  des  Juifs,” 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  Leo  de  Modena. 

In  the  firfl;  of  thefe  anfwers,  written  in  the  name  of  the 
aflembly  of  Ifrael,  in  Egypt,  they  declare  that  they  cele- 
brate the  palfover  every  year,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
firfl;  month,  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  that  he  who  then  did  the 
office  of  high-prieft  was  called  Eleazar,  a defcendant  of 
Phinehas,  fon  of  Aaron.  At  prefent  they  have  no  high- 
prieft.  In  the  fecond  anfwer,  which  is  in  the  name  of  the 
high-prieit  Eleazar,  and  the  fynagogue  of  Schechem,  they 
declare,  that  they  keep  the  fabbath  in  all  the  rigour  with 
which  it  is  enjoined  in  the  book  of  Exodus ; none  among  them 
ftirring  out  of  doors  but  to  the  fynagogue.  They  add,  that 
on  that  night  they  do  not  lie  with  their  wives  ; that  they  be- 
gin the  feaft  of  the  palfover  with  the  facrifice  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  in  Exodus  j that  they  facrifice  no  where  elfe 
but  on  mount  Gerizim ; that  they  obferve  the  feafts  of  har- 
veil,  the  expiation,  the  tabernacles,  &c.  They  add  farther, 
that  they  never  defer  circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth  day  ; 
never  marry  their  nieces,  as  the  Jews  do  ; have  but  one  wife  ; 
and,  in  fine,  do  nothing  but  what  is  commanded  in  the  law  : 
whereas  the  Jews  frequently  abandon  the  law  to  follow  the 
inventions  of  their  rabbins. 

At  the  time  when  they  wrote  to  Scaliger,  they  reckoned 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  high-prielts  ; affirmed  that  the 
Jews  had  no  high-priefts  of  the  race  of  Phinehas  ; and  that 
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the  Jews  belied  them  in  calling  them  Cutheans  ; for  that  they 
are  defcended  from  the  tribe  of  Jofeph  by  Ephraim.  The 
truth  is,  the  Jews  impofe  abundance  of  things  on  the  Sa- 
maritans : they  frequently  confound  them  with  the  Saddu- 
cees,  as  if  they  were  infedted  with  their  errors.  Rabbi 
Benjamin,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  confirms  the  bell 
part  of  what  we  have  laid  of  the  Samaritans : he  obferves, 
they  had  prielts  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron  ; and  who  never  mar- 
ried with  any  but  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  : that  they  facrificed 
on  mount  Gerizim,  where  they  had  an  altar  of  itone,  railed  by 
the  Ifraelites  after  palling  over  Jordan.  He  adds,  that  they 
are  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  that  they  change  their  habit 
to  go  to  the  fynagogue,  and  walh  before  they  put  it  on. 

Samaritan  Characters,  or  Letters.  See  Letter  and 
Hebrew. 

Samaritan  Medals.  I11  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries  we 
find  fome  medals,  ufually  called  Samaritan  medals ; the  in- 
feriptions  and  legends  of  which  are  Hebrew  ; but  the  cha- 
radter different  from  the  Hebrew  of  our  bibles,  which  is 
the  fquare  Hebrew,  or  Chaldee  : and  it  is  hence,  viz.  from 
the  charadter,  not  from  their  being  ftruck  by  the  Samari- 
tans, that  they  are  denominated  Samarium. 

Thefe  medals  have  been  infinitely  canvalfed  by  the  critics, 
both  Jewilh  and  Chriftian,  particularly  rabbi  Alafcher, 
rabbi  Bartenora,  rabbi  Azarias,  rabbi  Mofes,  father  Kir- 
cher,  Villalpandus,  Waferus,  Coringius,  Hottinger,  father 
Morin,  Walton,  Hardouin,  Spanheim,  &c. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet,  in  an  exprefs  diiTertation  on 
the  Samaritan  medals,  rejects  all  Hebrew  medals,  whofe  in- 
feriptions  are  in  Chaldee  charadters,  as  fpurious ; and  allows 
of  none  to  be  genuine  but  the  Samaritan.  Of  thefe  there 
are  four  kinds. 

The  firlt  bear  exprefsly  the  name  of  Simon,  and  the  fub- 
jedt  for  which  they  were  Itruck,  viz.  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rufalem.  The  fecond  kind  have  not  the  name  Simon,  but 
only  the  deliverance  of  Sion,  or  Jerufalem.  The  third  kind 
have  neither  Simon  nor  the  deliverance  of  Sion  ; but  only 
the  epochas,  firfl;  year,  fecond  year,  & c.  The  fourth  clafs 
have  neither  any  inferiptions,  nor  any  thing  whence  one  may 
judge  of  the  time  when  they  were  ftruck. 

The  three  firfl;  kinds  were  certainly  ftruck  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  in  the  time  of  Simon 
Maccabeus,  after  Jerufalem  had  been  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Greeks.  But  though  ftruck  after  the  captivity, 
father  Souciet  obferves,  their  charadter  ffiews  itfelf  to  be 
that  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was  ufed  before  the  cap- 
tivity, and  the  ufe  of  which  was  loft  by  the  people,  during 
their  fojourn  in  Babylon  and  Chaldsea  ; but  was  again  re- 
ftored  after  their  return,  on  the  fame  footing  as  before.  He 
adds,  that  the  inferiptions  are  pure  Hebrew,  luch  as  it  was 
fpoken  before  the  captivity  : that  the  charadter,  therefore, 
is  the  true  ancient  Hebrew  charadter  : that  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  to  write  each  language  in  its  proper  character  : that  if 
they  had'  departed  from  this  rule,  they  had  doubtlefs  ufed 
the  new  charadter  they  brought  with  them  from  Babylon  : 
that  there  could  be  no  other  reafon,  but  that  of  fettling  all 
things  on  the  fame  foundation  they  were  on  before  the  de- 
ftrudfion  of  Jerufalem,  that  could  have  induced  them  to  ufe 
this  charadter  on  their  coins.  And,  laftly,  that  thefe  medals 
were  not  ftruck  by  the  Samaritans,  but  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
Jerufalem. 

F.  Souciet  is  very  full  on  all  thefe  points,  and,  to  the 
proofs  drawn  from  medals,  he  adds  two  others  foreign  there- 
to : the  firfl;  drawn  from  the  refemblance  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters, introduced  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician,  with  this  He- 
brew charadter,  which  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, as  the  language  of  thofe  people  was  the  fame  with 
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that  of  the  Hebrews.  The  fecond,  drawn  from  feveral  va- 
rious readings  in  the  fcriptures,  which  cannot  be  well  ac- 
counted for  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing,  that  the  books 
written  before  the  captivity  were  in  the  fame  characters  with 
thefe  medals,  and  which  Ihew,  that  it  is  the  conformity 
which  certain  letters  have  to  that  chara&er,  that  has  deceived 
the  copyilts. 

From  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  this  character  of  the 
medals  is  the  true  ancient  Hebrew  character  ; and,  that  to 
judge  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the 
differences  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  tranflations,  either 
from  themfelves,  or  from  the  Hebrew  text,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  this  character. 

Samaritan  Chronology.  See  Sacred  Chronology. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch.  See  Pentateuch. 

SAMAROBRIVA,  Amiens,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Gaul,  which  in  the  time  of  Caefar  was  a place  or 
pafi’age  over  the  river,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  in  which 
were  held  the  ftates  of  Gaul.  It  v/as  the  eapital  of  the 
Aonbiani  in  the  time  of  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  a place 
where  arms  were  fabricated.  See  Amiens. 

SAMAROVSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolfk  ; 176  miles  N.  of  Tobolfk. 

SAMARRA,  a garment  worn  by  thofe  condemned  by 
the  Romifh  inquifition  to  be  burnt ; fuch  are  impenitents, 
and  thofe  who  confefs  themfelves  guilty  of  herefy,  but  re- 
pent, and  renounce  their  errors  before  the  execution. 

It  is  a kind  of  frock,  made  of  fackloth,  of  a faffron  co- 
lour, and  painted  with  flames  pointing  downwards  ; fome- 
times  the  unhappy  fufferer’s  piCture  is  drawn  to  the  life  on 
it,  and  fometimes  devils  are  painted  on  it,  dragging,  as  it 
were,  the  perfon  along  with  them  to  hell : on  their  frock 
there  is  likewife  put  the  crofs  of  St.  Andrew,  of  a red  co- 
lour on  the  back  and  heart  : it  is  otherwife  called  fambenito, 
or  blejfed fachcloth,  and  famaretta. 

SAMARSKAIA,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Upha  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Troitzk. 

SAMATA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile;  7 miles  N.W.  of  Dendera. 

SAMATAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Auch.  N.  lat.  430  29'.  E. 
long.  i°  i'. 

SAMAVAT,  called  the  celeftial  city,  is  a town  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  90  miles  acrofs  the  defart  from  Mefhed  Ali, 
containing  a population  of  about  300  Arabs,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  independent  fheick,  who  levies  exorbitant 
contributions  on  all  the  pilgrims  that  take  this  route  to  the 
holy  cities.  To  the  fouth  of  Samavat,  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  uninhabited. 

SAMAUMA,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Para. 

.SAMBA,  a fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Carthagena  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  io° 
40’.  W.  long.  750  16'. 

SAMBAC,  in  Botany,  an  Arabian  name.  See  Jashinum 
and  Nyctanthes. 

SAMBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Bamberg. 

SAMBACOONG,  afmall  illand  in  the  E a It  Indian  fea. 
N.  lat.  40  6'.  E.  long.  1170  24'. 

SAMBALACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  In- 
dia, on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
placed  by  D’Anville  N.W.  of  Palibothra,  towards  the  27th 
degree  of  latitude. 

SAMBALLAS,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a numerous 
duller  of  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  America,  in  the  Spanilh 


main  : three  of  thefe  clulters  are  called  “ Cavefas,”  “ Mula- 
tas,”  and  “ Sagua.”  Thefe  extend,  in  a fcattered  Hate,  at 
unequal  diltances,  along  the  northern  (bore  of  the  ilthmus 
of  Darien  : and  moll  of  them  are  feparated  by  navio-able 
channels,  affording  occafionally  good  anchorage  in  fair  fandy 
ground,  and  good  landing,  either  on  the  iflands  or  the  main  ; 
and  alfo  good  Ihelter  from  the  wind.  Thefe  iflands  are 
mollly  low,  flat,  and  fandy,  covered  with  a variety  of  trees, 
and  abounding  with  various  kinds  of  Ihell-fllh  ; and  fome  of 
them  fupply  fprings  of  frelh  water,  and  convenient  places 
for  careening  Ihips.  The  long  channel  between  the  Sam- 
ballas  and  the  illhmus  is  from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth, 
extending  from  Point  Sambailas  to  the  gulf  of  Darien  ; 
and  the  coaft  of  the  illhmus  abounds  with  fandy  bays,  with 
many  brooks  of  frelh  water.  N.  lat.  n°  26'.  W.  lone- 
78°  25'.  6' 

Samballas  Point,  or  Point  San  Bias,  a cape  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  illhmus  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  90 
36'.  W.  long.  790  14'. 

SAM  BAN,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  Ira- 
waddy,  famous  for  its  iron  manufa&ure  ; 8 miles  S.  of 
Meaday. 

SAMBARA,  the  name  of  a tyrant  in  Hindoo  legends, 
deltroyed  by  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  in  punilhment  of  in- 
dignities offered  by  him  to  his  wife  Reti,  a perfonification  of 
affection,  who  had  been  reduced,  in  one  of  her  avataras,  or 
incarnations,  to  the  fituation  of  cook  to  the  tyrant  Sam- 
bara.  (See  Reti.)  This  mythological  legend  is  farther 
noticed  under  our  article  Pradyamna.  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Hindoo  poetics,  where  Kama  is  called  the  de- 
ftroyer,  or  foe  of  Sambara.  Thefe  epithets  occur  as  names 
of  the  god  of  love  in  our  articles  Kama  and  Radha. 

SAMBARRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Bilfah  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Bilfah. 

SAMBAS,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and 
capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  W. 
coaft,  and  much  frequented  by  the  Chinefe,  who  carry 
piece-goods  from  Malacca  and  Johore,  in  exchange  for 
gold,  pearls,  and  bees-wax.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  in 
fome  places  diamonds  are  found.  N.  lat.  2°  20’.  E.  lone-. 
109°. 

SAMBASTI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
near  the  Indus,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were 
vanquilhed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

SAMBATELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra ; 3 miles  N.  of  Reggio. 

SAMBAUOURA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Satadoo.  N. 
lat.  i5°55'.  W.  long.  io°33'. 

SAMBELONG  Islands,  two  or  three  iflands  in  the 
Indian  fea,  among  the  Nicobar  iflands,  N.  of  the  Great  Ni- 
cobar. N.  lat.  4U  20'.  E.  long.  ioo°  36'. 

SAMBENITO.  See  Samarra. 

S AMBER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Jyenagur,  near  a falt-lake ; 30  miles  W.  of 
Jyepour. 

SAMBHA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a fon  of  Krifhna,  by 
one  of  his  wives  named  Jambavanti,  who,  in  the  extravagant 
allegories  of  that  whimfical  people,  is  related  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a bear,  and  won  by  fome  heroic  exploit 
on  the  part  of  Kriflina.  This  has  been  thought  connected 
with  fome  aftronomical  allegory  ; Kriflina  being  the  fun. 
Several  children  are  ftated  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  this 
connexion.  Sambha  Hole  a daughter  of  a Kuru  rajah, 
which  gives  rife  to  feveral  battles  in  which  the  thief  is  made 
prifoner.  The  differences  were  healed  for  the  time,  but  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  wars  defcribed 
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in  the  Mahabarat,  fee  that  article  ; Jamba,  and  the  three 
articles  following  it. 

SAMBHU,  a name  of  Siva,  the  deftruflive  power  of 
the  Hindoo  trimurti,  or  triad.  (See  Siva  and  Trimurti.) 
Siva  is  often  called  by  the  name  of  Sambhu,  which  is  faid  to 
be  an  abbreviation  of  Swayambhu,  or  the  felf-exifting.  See 
SWAYAMEIIU. 

SAMBLANCEY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of 
Tours. 

SAMBO,  in  the  H'flory  of  South  America,  denotes  the 
offspring  of  a Negro  man  with  an  Indian  woman,  or  of  an 
Indian  man  with  a Negro  woman.  His  colour  is  nearly  that 
of  a grif  or  cobb,  the  produce  of  a Mulatto  and  Negro. 
The  Sambo  is  well  formed,  mufcular,  and  able  to  endure 
fatigue  ; but  all  his  faculties  and  inclinations  are  directed  to 
vice.  The  mere  name  of  Sambo  fignifies  in  the  country  an 
idler,  drunkard,  cheat,  thief,  and  even  an  afiaflin.  Of  ten 
crimes  that  are  committed,  eight  always  pertain  to  this  clafs 
of  Sambos.  Depons’  Travels. 

SAMBOANGAN,  a town  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Min- 
danao, where  the  Spaniards  have  a garrifon  of  150  men, 
under  a military  governor.  N.  lat.  6°  45k  E.  long. 
1220  1 ih 

SAMBOROUGH,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  a light -houfe.  N.  lat.  440  30'.  W. 
long.  63°  32'. 

SAMBO RS,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

SAMBRA,  or  Samba,  in  Ancient  GeograpJjy,  a town  of 
India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

SAMBRACATE,  an  illand  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
Indian  fea.  Pliny. 

SAMBRE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes 
in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  joins  the  Meufe  at 
Namur. 

Sambre  and  Meufe,  one  of  the  13  departments  of  the 
region  called  the  Reunited  country  of  France,  compofed 
of  a part  of  Namur,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Luxembourg, 
fituated  in  N.  lat.  50°  id,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
departments  of  the  Ourthe,  Dyle,  and  Jemappe,  on  the 
E.  by  the  departments  of  the  Ourthe  and  the  Forefts, 
on  the  S.  by  thofe  of  the  Forefts  and  Ardennes,  and  on 
the  W.  by  thofe  of  the  Ardennes  and  Jemappe.  Its  terri- 
torial extent  in  kiliometres  is  4605,  or  about  229  fquare 
leagues,  and  its  population  confifts  of  165,192  inhabitants. 
According  to  Haffenfratz,  its  length  in  French  leagues  is 
20,  and  its  breadth  15.  It  is  divided  into  four  diftri&s  or 
circles,  viz.  Namur,  with  72,682  inhabitants;  Dinant,  having 
37,321 ; Mache,  34,205  ; and  St.  Hubert,  20,984;  21  can- 
tons ; and  488  communes.  According  to  Haffenfratz,  the 
number  of  its  circles  is  4,  and  that  of  its  cantons  26  ; 
and  its  population  comprehends  150,754  inhabitants.  Its 
capital  is  Namur.  Its  contributions  in  the  nth  year  of 
the  French  era  amounted  to  1,333,152  fr.  and  its  expences 
to  223,173  fr.  This  department  is  hilly,  but  moderately 
fertile  ; the  circle  of  St.  Hubert  is  almoft  covered  with 
forefts.  It  has  good  paftures,  iron  mines,  and  other 
minerals. 

SAMBROCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Spain, 
in  Tarragonenfis. 

SAMBU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien  ; 42  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Maria  de 
Darien. 

SAMBUCA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  ; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sacca. 

Sambuca,  in  Ancient  Mufical  Injlruments.  The  fambuca 


is  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Syria  by  a perfon  of  the  name 
of  Sambicus,  and  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  ufed  by  the 
firft  Sybil ; Suidas,  however,  afferts  it  to  have  been  invented 
by  Tbycus. 

Athenaeus  defcribes  it  as  an  acute  inftrument  with  four 
firings..  Porphyry  pretends  that  it  was  of  a triangular 
form,  and  that  its  firings  were  of  different  lengths.  St. 
Jerom,  St.  Ifidor,  and  many  others,  affure  us  that  it  was  a 
wind  inftrument.  How  unprofitable,  alas ! is  all  the  in- 
formation we  are  now  able  to  acquire  concerning  the  mufical 
inftruments  of  the  ancients : we  are  not  only  ignorant  of 
their  form  and  fpecies,  but  even  uncertain  of  their  names. 
The  prophet  Daniel  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  fymphony  as 
an  inftrument,  and  of  the  fambuca,  when  he  defcribes 
the  magnificence  of  Nebuchadonofor,  at  the  time  when  he 
commanded  every  one  to  fall  down  and  worfhip  the 
calf. 

Sambuca  Lincea,  an  inftrument  of  more  modern  times, 
invented  in  the  16th  century  by  Fabio  Colonna  of  Naples, 
defcended  from  the  illuftrious  Roman  family  of  that  name. 
This  inftrument  had  500  firings,  and  the  inventor  in  defcrib- 
ing  and  recommending  its  ufe  as  a perfeS  inftrument,  pub- 
liflied  a traft  in  4to.  at  Naples  in  x 6x8.  It  was  not  only 
to  exprefs  the  three  genera  of  the  ancients,  but  to  have 
diflindl  firings  for  the  major  and  minor  tones  and  femitones 
of  the  modern  diatonic  genera.  This  impracticable  inftrument 
has  been  defcribed  by  Merfennus,  lib.  6.  Harmonicorum, 
prop.  13,  and  Walther  has  given  his  divifions  of  a tone  into 
five  parts,  in  his  plates,  tab.  ix.  fig.  7. 

SAMBUCUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  engine  of  war, 
ufed  by  Marcellus  in  befieging  the  city  of  Syracufe. 

It  was  fo  big,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  that  general, 
obferves,  two  (hips  were  required  to  carry  it. 

Sambucus,  in  Botany,  a generic  name  occurring  in  the 
works  of  Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors,  evidently  adopted 
from  croifj.Sun.r,,  an  inftrument  of  mufic,  “ in  the  confirmation 
of  which,”  fays  De  Theis,  “ the  wood  of  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  hardnefs,  was  ufed.”  — Linn.  Gen.  147. 
Schreb.  198.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1494.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6t. 
v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  335.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
207.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  170.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer. 
v.  1.  1 8 1 . Purfh  v.  1.  129.  Tournef.  t.  376.  Juff.  214. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  21 1.  Gsertn.  t.  27.  — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofa,  Linn.  Caprifolia, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  very  fmall, 
five-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-flhaped, 
concave,  cloven  into  five,  obtufe,  reflexed  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; an- 
thers roundifh.  Pift.  Germen  inferior,  ovate,  obtufe  ; ftyle 
none,  but  a fwelling  gland  in  its  place  ; ftigmas  three,  ob- 
tufe. Pefic.  Berry  roundifh,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  three,  con- 
vex on  one  fide,  angulated  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  in  five  fegments.  Corolla  five- 
cleft.  Berry  with  three  feeds. 

1.  S . Ehulus.  Dwarf  Elder.  Danewort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
385.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  475.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  18. 
Woodv.  Suppl.  t.  260.  (Xa^oticzHTr,;  Diofc.) — “ Cymes  with 
three  principal  branches.  Stipulas  leafy.  Stem  herbaceous. ” 
Not  uncommon  throughout  Europe  in  wafte  places  by  the 
fide  of  hedges,  occafionally  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  and 
flowering  in  July.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  herba- 
ceous, fimple,  ere 61,  three  feet  high,  brittle,  roundifh,  fur- 
rowed, rough,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  unequally  pinnate, 
dark  green,  rather  fmooth,  veined,  ferrated  ; leaflets  unequal 
at  the  bafe,  and  more  frequently  glandular.  Stipulas  fer- 
rated, large.  Cyme  terminal,  its  branches  hairy  and  many- 
Q q 2 flowered. 
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flowered.  Flowers  all  ftalked,  of  a dull  blood-red  or  lilac 
colour.  Berries  globular,  purplifh -black,  with  three,  fome- 
times  four,  feeds.  The  whole  plant  is  extremely  naufeous 
and  violently  cathartic,  being  ftronger  and  more  unpleafant 
than  the  Common  Elder.  Moles  will  not  come  where  the 
leaves  of  either  fpecies  are  laid,  and  no  cattle  will  eat  the 
Dwarf  Elder  at  leaft.  The  Englifh  name  Danewort  owes 
its  origin  to  an  antiquated  notion  that  this  noxious  plant 
fprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Danes. 

A variety  of  this  is  fometimes  obferved,  fmaller  in  all 
its  parts,  and  with  cut  leaves,  which  is  confidered  by 
Miller  as  a diftindl  fpecies,  and  called  by  that  author  S. 
humilis. 

2.  S.  canadenfs.  Canadian  Elder.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  385. 
Mant.  358.  Thunb.  Japon.  128.  “ Schmidt.  Arb.  t.  142.” 
— “ Cymes  with  five  principal  branches.  Leaves  imper- 
fedlly  bipinr.ate.  Stem  fhrubby.” — Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Japan,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  This  is 
laid  to  rife  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  in  America,  but  in 
our  gardens  it  is  feldom  more  than  half  fo  high.  Linnxus 
confidered  it  “ a middle  fpecies  between  Ebulus  and  nigra , 
having  the  habit  of  the  latter,  but  pinnate  leaves,  with  the 
lower  leaflets  ternate,  and  all  more  of  an  ovate  form.  It 
commonly  perifhes  down  to  the  earth  in  winter.  Cymes  and 
Stipulas  as  in  the  Common  Elder,  the  latter  not  expanded  into 
leaflets,  as  in  Ebulus .” — Flowers  fmall,  ftrong-fmelling. 
Berries  globular,  red,  the  fize  of  Coriander  feed,  faid  to 
be  efculent  and  fweet. — Linnaeus,  in  his  Mantifla,  hazards  a 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  only  a variety  of  S.  Ebulus. 

3.  S.  nigra.  Common  Elder.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  385.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  476.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  78.  FI.  Dan.  t.  545. 
( A'/.m Diofc.) — “Cymes  with  five  principal  branches. 
Leaflets  ovate,  ferrated.  Stem  a tree.” — Extremely  com- 
mon in  hedges  and  groves  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  country.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its 
berries  copioufly  in  September. — A low  bufhy  tree  or  Jhrub, 
furnilhed  with  numerous,  oppofite,  round,  grey,  fmooth 
pithy  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets 
generally  five,  fmooth.  Stipulas  fcarcely  any.  Cymes  ter- 
minal, in  five  principal  branches,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
milk-white,  fragrant,  generally  {talked.  Stamens  divaricated. 
Berries  globular,  dark  purple,  fweetifh,  but  unpleafant  to  the 
tafle  in  a crude  flate. 

There  are  two  Britifh  varieties  of  the  Common  Elder  ; 
one  of  them  with  cut  leaves,  and  hence  called  Parfley-leaved 
Elder.  The  berries  of  both  are  whiter  and  more  plealantly 
flavoured  than  in  the  original  fpecies.  They  are  equally 
with  that  in  great  repute  as  affording  a moll  excellent  do- 
meftic  wine.  The  properties  of  this  highly  ufeful  tree  are 
fummed  up  in  the  following  compendious,  yet  fatisfadlory, 
manner  by  the  author  of  Englifh  Botany,  who  has  moreover 
now  fuggefted  an  obfervation  to  us  “ that  the  fumpaer  is  efta- 
blifhed  when  the  Elder  is  in  flower,  and  departs  with  the 
ripening  of  its  fruit.” 

“ This  tree  is,  as  it  were,  a whole  magazine  of  phyfic 
to  ruftic  practitioners,  nor  is  it  quite  neglected  by  more  re- 
gular ones.  Ointments  are  made  of  the  green  inner  bark, 
which  is  alfo  a ftrong  purgative  : the  dried  flowers  infufed 
in  water  are  ufed  in  fomentations,  or  in  tea,  though  in  the 
latter  capacity  they  are  weakening  to  the  nerves  : the 
berries  are  boiled  into  a rob,  which  is  really  ufeful  in  fore 
throats  and  catarrhs,  and  a&s  as  a gentle  laxative  in  febrile 
diforders.  The  leaves  laid  into  the  fubterraneous  paths  of 
the  mole  drive  it  away  ; and  an  infufion  of  them  is  extremely 
ufeful  for  curious  gardeners  to  fprinkle  over  the  buds  of  fuch 
flowers  as  they  wifh  to  preferve  from  minute  caterpillars,  as 
few  infedts  can  bear  the  Elder.  The  Phalana  Samlucaria, 


however,  feeds  on  this  plant,  and  the  colouring  of  its  deli- 
cate wings  feems  to  imitate  the  bloffoms.” 

4.  S.  japonica.  Japan  Elder.  Willd.  n.  4.  Thunb. 
Japon.  125. — “ Cymes  with  three  principal  branches.  Sti- 
pulas none.” — Native  of  Japan. — Stem  Ihrubby.  Branches 
hollow,  fmooth,  oppofite,  round,  fpreading.  Leaves  op- 
pofite, on  fmooth  ftalks,  unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  in  three, 
five,  or  feven  pairs,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  white,  and  car- 
tilaginous at  the  margin.  Cymes  terminal,  more  than  twice 
compound,  trichotomous,  without  bradleas,  compofed  of 
white  flowers.  Berries  unknown. 

5.  S.  racemofa.  Red-berried  Elder.  Linn.  Sp.  FI.  386. 
Jacq.  Colledt.  v.  1.  36.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  59. — “ Flowers  in  com- 
pound, ovate  clufters.  Stem  a tree.” — Native  of  mountains 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April.  The  trunk  of  this 
elegant  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet.  Branches 
numerous,  grey  dotted  with  white,  folid.  Leaves  oppofite, 
flalked,  unequally  pinnate,  fmooth ; leaflets  lanceolate, 
acute,  ferrated,  light  green.  Flowers  yellowifh-white,  in 
thick,  terminal,  eredl  cluflers.  Berries  round,  clullered,  of 
a brilliant  red  colour.  The  feeds,  which  are  greedily  de- 
voured by  little  birds,  are  yellow,  and  imbedded  in  an  acid 
pulp. 

Michaux  enumerates  another  fpecies  of  Sambucus,  which 
he  calls  pubens,  hinting  that  it  is  very  nearly  akin  to  race- 
mofa. 

Sambucus,  in  Gardening,  contains  hardy  deciduous  trees, 
with  fhrub  and  herbaceous  perennials,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  common  elder  (S.  nigra)  ; the  red- 
berried  elder  (S.  racemofa)  ; the  dwarf  elder  (S.  ebulus)  ; 
and  the  Canadian  elder  (S.  canadenfis). 

In  the  firil  fort  there  are  varieties  with  white  or  green 
berries,  with  variegated  leaves  ; and  the  parfley-leaved  elder, 
which  has  the  leaflets  narrower,  and  cut  into  feveral  fegments, 
which  are  again  deeply  indented  on  their  edges  regularly,  in 
form  of  winged  leaves  ; the  ftalks  are  much  fmaller,  and 
the  fhoots  are  fhort ; the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour, 
and  the  berries  are  a little  fmaller.  There  are  alfo  the  gold- 
ftriped-leaved,  the  filver-ftriped-leaved,  and  the  filver-dufted 
elder. 

T'he  third  was  formerly  called  wallwort  or  walewort, 
and  danewort,  and  differs  from  the  firft  fort  in  being  herba- 
ceous, in  having  a creeping  root,  and  narrower  leaflets, 
more  numerous,  and  fometimes  lobed.  There  is  a variety 
alio  with  cut  leaves,  in  which  the  roots  do  not  creep  fo  much, 
nor  the  Items  rife  fo  high  : the  leaves  have  feldom  more  than 
feven  leaflets,  and  towards  the  top  only  five,  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  in  the  above,  deeply  cut  on  their  edges,  and  end- 
ing with  winged  acute  points. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  and  fecond  forts  may  be 
readily  increafed  from  cuttings,  or  by  lowing  their  feeds;  but 
the  former  being  the  moll  expeditious  method,  it  is  generally 
pradlifed.  The  feafon  for  planting  the  cuttings  is  any  time 
from  the  autumn  to  the  fpring  ; in  doing  of  which,  there  is 
no  more  care  neceffary  than  to  thruft  them  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  into  the  ground,  as  they  take  root  readily,  and  may 
afterwards  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
may  be  upon  almolt  any  foil  or  fituation,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely hardy  : if  their  feeds  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  they  often  produce  plenty  of  plants  the  fucceed- 
ing  fummer.  They  are  often  planted  for  fences,  on  ac- 
count of  their  quick  growth ; but  as  their  bottoms  become 
naked  in  a few  years,  as  well  as  for  feveral  other  reafons, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  proper  for  that  purpofe.  In  this 
intention,  however,  the  cuttings  ihould  be  planted  in  one 
or  two  rows,  where  they  are  to  remain.  And  if  they  be 
arranged  and  put  in  chequer-ways,  they  will  render  the 
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fence  ftronger,  and  more  immediately  fenceable  againft  cattle 
or  other  animals.  Alfo  in  all  cafes  where  they  are  defigned 
merely  as  a fence,  they  Ihould  be  cut  and  trained  only  to  a 
very  moderate  height,  being  afterwards  kept  clofe  and  re- 
gular by  an  annual  clipping. 

But  this  fort  of  plants  fhould  not  ever  be  planted  near 
habitations,  as  at  the  feafon  when  they  are  in  flower  they  are 
faid  to  emit  fuch  a ftrong  fcent  as  to  occafion  violent  pains 
in  the  heads  of  thole  who  abide  long  near  them. 

The  firit  fort  fucceeds  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  the 
third  is  increafed  rapidly,  wherever  it  is  once  planted,  by  its 
creeping  roots  ; the  fourth  puts  out  roots  from  cuttings 
almoft  as  eafdy  as  the  common  fort  ; but  being  liable  to  in- 
jury from  fevere  frolts,  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a Iheltered 
fituation,  and  rather  dry  foil.  All  the  feveral  varieties  of 
thefe  plants  Ihoot  ftrong,  and  are  very  foft  while  in  their 
young  growth,  but  become  woody  as  they  advance  in  age, 
which  old  wood  is  hard  and  folid,  becoming  fit  for  various 
lifeful  purpofes. 

All  the  different  forts  afford  diverfity  in  large  ornamental 
plantations,  the  common  forts  being  only  thinly  introduced. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  fort  is  frequently  made  ufe  of 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  wine  from  it.  And  the  bark, 
buds,  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  not  feldom  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  various  intentions  with  'the  greateit 
advantage. 

Sambucus,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  &e.  See  Ebulus 
and  Elder  ; and  alfo  the  preceding  articles. 

SAMBULOR,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of 
Afia,  towards  Mefopotamia,  celebrated  on  account  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Hercules.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  13. 

SAMBUNARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  with 
a gold  mine  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambouk  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Galam. 

SAMBURGH  Head,  a cape  of  Scotland,  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  illand  of  Shetland.  N.  lat.  590  44b  E. 
long.  i°  39'. 

S AMBUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  India,  which, 
according  to  Arrian,  fell  into  the  Ganges. 

SAMCOCK,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands,  in  which  (hips 
may  obtain  good  water.  On  the  fummit  of  this  ifland  is  a 
heap  of  granite  rocks,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpedt  of  all  the  paflages  leading  through  the  Ladrones.  The 
Chinefe  pilots  look  out  from  thence  for  veflels  coming  from 
fea  towards  their  ports.  N.  lat.  220  9'.  E.  long.  1 120  41'. 

SAMCUR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 87  miles  W.  of  Tauris. 

SAME,  a town  of  Cephalonia  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Ce- 
phalonia. 

SAMEE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kajaaga,  on  the  Senegal ; 
20  miles  E.  of  Joag. 

SAMEGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Judea,  taken 
by  Hyrcanus,  according  to  Jofephus,  probably  the  fame  as 
the  Shema.  Jolh.  xv.  26. 

SAMEL  Bricks.  See  Brick. 

SAMEN,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  province  of  Abyf- 
finia,  celebrated  for  its  iron.  A large  chain  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, in  which  is  the  Jews’  rock,  the  higheft  eminence, 
reaches  from  the  fouth  of  Tigre  down  near  to  Walldwobba, 
the  low,  hot  country,  that  bounds  Abyffinia  on  the  north. 
It  is  about  80  miles  in  length,  in  few  places  30  broad,  and  in 
fome  much  lefs.  It  is  in  great  part  pofiefled  by  Jews,  and 
there  Gideon  and  Judith,  king  and  queen  of  that  nation, 
and,  as  they  fay,  of  the  houfe  of  Judah,  maintain  ftill  their 
ancient  fovereignty  and  religion  from  very  early*  times. 
Bruce. 

Samen,  or  Gejfenay , a town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital 


of  a landvogtey,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name  ; 35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Laufanne. 

SAMER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Boulogne  ; two  polls  S.S.E.  of  Boulogne.  The  place 
contains  1608,  and  the  canton  9652  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  200  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

SAMEREIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 4 miles 
N.  of  Knitterfeld. 

SAMERIUS,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a learned  Jefuit, 
was  born  at  Manche,  a fmall  city  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
in  the  year  1540.  He  entered  the  fociety  at  the  age  of  21, 
in  their  college  of  Cologne,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  his 
ftudies  became  diltinguilbed  for  a deep  knowledge  in  hiltory 
and  chronology.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a 
miflionary  into  Proteftant  countries,  by  the  addrefs  with 
which  he  could  affume  a borrowed  charafter.  It  was  on  this 
account,  that,  when  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  then  a prifoner 
in  England,  had  exprefled  a defire  to  have  a prieft  of  the  Jefuit6’ 
order  to  attend  upon  her,  he  was  fent  into  this  country  in 
the  character  of  a phyfician.  Under  this  difguife  he  gained 
accefs  to  that  princefs,  and  attended  her  fome  years,  officiat- 
ing privately  as  her  confelfor.  At  length  he  had  fome 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  agents  of  Elizabeth  began  to  fuf- 
pe£l  him,  and  he  made  his  efcape  to  the  continent.  After 
this  he  was  fent  as  a miffionary  into  the  United  Provinces  ; 
where,  on  the  capture  of  Steenwyck,  in  Overyflel,  by  the 
Englilh  auxiliaries  in  the  year  1592,  he  was  difeovered  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  Through  the  grace  of  count  Maurice 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  permiffion  to  retire  to  his  native 
country.  He  died  at  Luxemburg  in  1610,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  As  an  author,  his  chief  work  was  en- 
titled “ Chronologia  Sacra  ab  orbe  condito  ufque  ad 
Chriltum  natum,”i6o8.  This  work  is  faid  to  poflefs  the 
merit  of  correfting  a vaft;  number  of  errors  which  had  been 
made  by  preceding  writers.  Gen.  Biog. 

SAMGANOODKA  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a har- 
bour on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Oonalalhka,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  53°55f.  W.  long.  166°  30'. 

SAMGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
Iflamabad. 

SAMI,  in  Botany,  the  Sanfcrit  name  of  the  Adenanthera 
aculeata , of  the  wood  of  which  the  Brachmans,  who  de- 
vote themfelves  to  the  priefthood,  are  in  certain  fedls  con- 
llrained  to  kindle  a fire  by  the  procefs  of  attrition.  This 
is  done  on  entering  their  facerdotal  office  by  means  of  a 
fimple  machine  called  Arani,  which  is  thus  conltrudled  and 
ufed  : a piece  of  plank  of  a foot  in  length,  and  half  that  in 
diameter,  has  a fmall  conical  hole  or  focket  in  the  upper 
fide,  into  which  is  introduced  the  end  of  a pin,  about  a foot 
long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  end  of  which  forms 
a moveable  handle : this  is  held  fteady  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
operator,  who  with  a bow,  having  its  ftring  twice  wound 
loofely  round  the  upright  pin,  twirls  it  quickly  backwards 
and  forwards  with  his  right  hand.  The  pin  and  focket  fitting 
clofely,  the  attrition  of  the  two  pieces  of  hard  wood  foon 
produces  fire.  The  flat  piece  of  wood  is  ufually  laid  on  the 
ground,  or  floor,  previoufly  purified  by  a plaftering  of  cow- 
dung  and  appropriate  prayers,  &c.  and  Readied  by  the  foot 
of  the  operator,  as  well  as  by  the  prefiure  of  the  upright 
pin.  Every  officiating  Brachman,  it  is  faid,  ought  to  poflefs 
one  of  thefe  machines,  with  which  to  light  the  fire  for  his 
own  funeral  pile,  as  well  as  for  his  nuptial  ceremonies  and 
the  obfequies  of  departed  anceftors,  and  for  the  performance 
of  folemn  facrifices.  See  of  this  under  the  articles  Sagnika 
and  Sradha. 

The  important  element  of  fire  is  moll  myftically  con- 
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templated  by  the  enthufiaftic  Hindoo,  who  in  its  phenomena 
fees  profundities  without  end  ; and  from  his  pronenefs  to  my- 
thologize every  thing,  has  furrounded  the  regent  or  perfo- 
nification  of  fire,  Pavaka,  with  a vaft  mafs  of  »llegory, 
phyfical,  theological,  aftronomical,  &c.  including  what  ap- 
pears to  our  prefent  perceptions  whimlical  and  ridiculous. 
Fire  being  a fymbol  of  the  fun,  and  the  fun  of  their 
fupreme  being,  Brahin,  and  of  his  prefervative  and  deftruc- 
tive  energies,  perfonified  in  Vilhnu  and  Siva,  a myftic  has 
vaft  fcope  for  his  enthufiafm  in  contemplating  the  phenomena 
of  this  all-pervading  element.  Under  our  articles  o’m,  Pa- 
vaka, a name  of  Agni,  the  <f«eous  god,  Parvati,  Siva, 
Surya,  and  others  thence  referred  to,  inftances  of  this  exu- 
berance will  be  found. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  fire  being  fo  curioufly, 
and,  to  the  ignorant,  fo  wonderfully  produced,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Arani,  that  the  inftrument  and  the  procefs, 
as  well  as  the  product,  are  objects  of  admiration  and  fuper- 
ftition.  Volumes  of  legends  might  be  produced  from  the 
Puranas,  and  other  romantic  works,  of  continued  igneous 
allegory.  Siva,  as  well  as  Pavaka,  being  a perfonification 
of  fire,  and  a cone  being  its  type,  as  the  form  naturally  af- 
fumed  by  afcending  flame,  that  figure  is  alfo  a type  of  Siva. 
The  pin  of  the  Arani  terminates  in  a cone  ; but  an  inverted 
cone  is  a fymbol  of  Vilhnu,  who,  as  well  as  fire,  is  alfo  a 
perfonification  of  water,  which,  in  its  natural  property  of 
defcent,  affumes  the  lhape  of  an  inverted  cone.  Thus  this 
part  of  the  Arani  reminds  the  myftic  of  Siva,  as  well  from  the 
form  of  its  termination,  as  from  its  ereft  pofition  ; and  alfo 
of  Vilhnu  from  the  pofition  of  its  cone  : but  principally  of 
Siva,  whofe  peculiar  emblem  the  linga,  or  phallus,  is  thus 
doubly  exhibited  in  both  form  and  pofition  ; while  the  other 
portion  of  the  Arani,  the  hollow  conical  receptacle,  is  no 
lefs  ftriking  to  fuch  vifionaries,  as  the  figure  of  the  facred 
Yoni,  the  moll  myfterious  of  forms,  the  fymbol  of  the 
Sakti,  or  confort  of  the  generative  Siva.  Of  thefe  wild 
allegories,  thefe  “loves  of  the  triangles,”  the  enquirer  will  find 
further  inftances  under  the  articles  Linga,  Yoni,  and  Meru, 
the  latter  being  a mythological  mountain  ; and  as  all  fuch 
mult,  when  infulated,  be  of  a conical  or  pyramidal  form,  it 
is,  with  all  fuch  mountains  or  hills,  and  all  pyramids  and 
cones,  fymbolical,  like  the  phallus  of  the  Greeks,  of  Siva, 
the  Jupiter  generator  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

The  produce  of  the  fiftion  of  two  fuch  cones  is  thus  molt 
myfterious,  and  is  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Saktas,  or  adorers 
of  the  female  principle,  facred  to  the  confort  or  energy  of 
Siva,  (fee  Sakta,)  who  is  hence  worlhipped  under  the 
name  of  Sami,  or  Sami-devi,  meaning  the  goddefs  of  the 
Sami  tree.  Another  of  her  names  is  Rami ; and  thefe  two 
names  joined,  as  they  are  in  fome  mythological  legends, 
produce,  as  nearly  as  etymologifts  can  expedt,  the  Semiramis 
of  the  Greeks ; and  in  truth  there  are  many  coincidences 
in  the  tales  of  the  heroines,  as  well  as  fimilarity  in  their  names. 
See  Sami-devi,  and  Rami. 

In  the  article  Parvati  is  mentioned  under  what  a variety 
of  names  that  multiform  goddefs  is  worlhipped.  Being  a per- 
fonification of  nature,  Ihe  is  almoft  as  varied  as  her  archetype. 
It  is  mentioned  alfo,  that  under  many  of  her  names  and  at- 
tributes (he  clofely  refeinbles  the  Juno  of  the  Greeks. 
Samos  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  latter,  and  was 
peculiarly  facred  to  her,  and  Ihe  was  hence  called  Sarnia. 
Parvati,  in  her  name  of  Sarnia,  is  annually  recalled  to  life 
by  ceremonies  performed  to  her  honour  under  the  Sami  tree, 
a fpot  peculiarly  facred  to  her.  In  the  evening  of  a parti- 
cular day,  fet  apart  for  thefe  ceremonies,  fires  are  there 
lighted,  offerings  are  made  of  rice  and  flowers,  and  fometines 
of  fpirits  ; the  votaries  fing  her  praife,  and  in  praife  of  the 
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tree  ; fome  of  the  leaves  of  which,  and  fome  of  the  earth 
from  the  confecrated  fpot,  are  carried  home,  and  kept  till  the 
feftival  of  the  enfuing  year. 

A fynonime  of  the  Sami,  is  Siva,  and  it  is  facred  of  courfe 
to  the  united  pair.  Saktaphala,  or  the  flower  of  the  Sakta, 
is  another.  Babul  is  a vulgar  name  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  The  gum  of  this  fpecies  of  mimofa  is  more  trans- 
parent than  that  of  the  Nilotic  or  Arabian.  Another 
fpecies  is  called  Ladjalu,  meaning  the  modejl  or  bajhful : this 
is,  of  courfe,  our  fenfitive  plant.  See  Ladja. 

Sami,  in  Geography,  a town,  or  rather  a fmall  village,  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar ; 84  miles  E.  of  Be- 
nowm.  It  is  fituated  within  two  days’  journey' of  Goomba, 
the  frontier  town  of  Bambara. 

Sami  IJJuram,  a pafs  of  Hindooftan,  from  the  Carnatic 
to  the  circar  of  Cuddapa,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Pennar  ; 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Cuddapa. 

SAMI  A Terra,  in  the  Materia  Medlca,  an  earth  of  the 
marie  kind,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Samos,  and  much  ufed 
both  in  medicine  and  in  the  pottery  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  a white  dull-looking  one,  called  the 
collyrium  Samium,  and  a brownifh  and  glittering  one,  called 
the  ajler  Samius. 

The  collyrium  Samium  is  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  place  from 
whence  they  had  it,  and  from  whence  it  has  its  name  ; and  is 
a very  fine  and  pure  earth,  of  a clofe,  equal,  and  regular 
texture,  and  yet  remarkably  light.  It  is  of  a fine  bright 
white  colour,  and  of  a fmooth,  even,  and  glofl’y  furfaee. 
It  is  foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue  ; it  is 
eafily  broken  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  at  all  ftain 
the  hands  ; but  drawn  along  a rough  furfaee,  leaves  a fine 
clean  white  line.  It  melts  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  does 
not  ferment  with  acids.  Thefe  are  the  charadlers  by  which 
it  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  white  earths  ; to  which  may 
be  added  its  manner  of  lying  in  the  earth ; which  is  not,  as 
that  of  molt  of  the  other  earths,  in  a continued  ftratum,  or 
bed,  but  in  the  perpendicular  Allures,  and  horizontal 
cavities  in  the  ftrata  of  itone,  in  the  manner  of  the  European 
earths,  called  the  medulla  faxorum , but  in  fubftance  very 
different  from  them  all. 

The  other  kind  of  Samian  earth,  called  ajler  Samius,  is 
ftill  found  in  the  place  from  whence  they  had  it,  and  lies  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  they  have  deferibed  it,  in  a hori- 
zontal cavity  between  two  rocks. 

It  is  a loofe,  lax,  and  crumbly  earth,  of  a mixed  colour, 
between  a dulky  white  and  a pale  brown,  and  all  over 
fpangled  with  fmall  glittering  particles.  It  is  of  a loofe  and 
incoherent  ftrudture,  but  ufually  breaks  away  into  flat 
pieces,  and  feems  fomewhat  of  an  obfeurely  laminated  make. 
It  is  of  a dry  dufty  furfaee,  falls  to  pieces  very  readily 
between  the  fingers,  and  though  it  duffs  the  hands,  does  not 
at  all  ftain  them.  It  melts  very  readily  in  the  mouth,  and 
when  thrown  into  water  parts  immediately,  with  a hilling 
noife,  into  a number  of  flaky  pieces,  and  from  thence 
moulders  into  a loofe  powder.  It  makes  no  effervefcence 
with  acid  menftrua,  and  when  its  glittering  particles  are 
feparated,  and  ftriftly  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  fo 
many  thin  flakes  of  that  fpecies  of  fofiils  called  felenites. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  fpecies,  or  collyrium,  was  pre- 
pared by  calcination  and  walking,  and  ufed  by  the  ancient 
phyficians  internally  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhages,  and  ex- 
ternally in  inflammations.  Thefe  were  alfo  fome  of  the  moft 
valued  earths  in  the  Roman  pottery. 

There  is  alfo  a Samian  Jlone,  >u0oj  Zcmioc,  taken  out  of  the 
mines  in  the  fame  ifland.  It  is  white,  and  flicks  to  the 
tongue  when  applied  to  it ; it  is  held  aftringent,  and  cool- 
ing; 
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ing  ; and  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  to  burnifh  their  gold, 
and  give  it  a greater  lultre. 

SAMIARII,  among  the  Romans , were  a kind  of  fur- 
bifhers,  who,  with  Samian  earth,  polifhed  the  arms  of  the 
prxtorian  foldiers,  and  emperor’s  life-guards. 

SAMIAVERAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooltan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; io  miles  N.  of  Tritchinopoli. 

SAMICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a territory  in  Tri- 
phylia,  fituated  near  the  coafts,  N.W.  of  Lepreum.  Near 
it  are  a temple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
two  grottoes,  confecrated,  the  one  to  the  nymphs  “ Afli- 
grides,”  and  the  other  to  the  “ Atlantides.” 

SAMI-DEVI,  in  Mythology , a name  of  the  Hindoo 
goddefs  Parvati,  meaning  the  goddefs  of  the  Sami  tree, 
under  which  (he  is  annually  worfhipped,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  as  mentioned  under  the  article  Sami. 
She  is  alfo  called  Sami-Rami,  whence,  and  from  other  coinci- 
dences, (he  has  been  thought  the  fame  with  the  Semiramis  of 
the  Greeks.  Her  appearance  in  this  character  arofe  from  a 
mutilation  of  her  fpoufe  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  who,  by  the 
imprecation  of  an  offended  Muni,  was  deprived  of  his  linga 
or  phallus ; and  her  wanderings  and  lamentations  on  this  oc- 
cafion  have  reminded  an  ingenious  etymologift  (Mr.  Wil- 
ford,  fee  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  iv. ) of  the  wanderings 
of  Dematur,  and  the  lamentations  of  Bacchus,  as  noticed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fecond  column  of  our  article  Muni. 
The  yorld  being  thus  deprived  of  its  vivifying  principle, 
generation  and  vegetation  were  at  a ftand ; gods  and  men 
were  alarmed  ; and  haying  difcovered  the  caufe  of  it,  fearched 
for,  and  found,  the  facred  linga,  grown  to  an  immenfe 
fize,  and  endowed  with  life  and  motion.  Having  wor- 
ihipped  the  facred  pledge,  they  cut  it  into  thirty-one  pieces, 
each  of  which,  polypus-like,  became  a perfedt  linga.  The 
Devatas,  or  gods,  left  one  and  twenty  of  them  on  earth, 
carried  nine  to  heaven,  and  one  to  the  inferior  regions,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds.  To 
fatisfy  Devi,  and  reftore  all  things  to  their  former  fituation, 
Mahadeva  was  born  again  in  the  character  of  Balefwara,  or 
Ifwara  the  infant ; but  fuddenly  became  a man,  under  the 
title  of  Lilefwara,  or  Ifwara  who  gives  delight ; and  after 
various  adventures  met  his  confort,  then  in  the  charadter  of 
Sami-Rami,  who,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice,  in  chanting 
her  own  metamorphofis  and  that  of  Lilefwara,  attradted 
the  notice  of  her  former  and  future  fpoufe,  in  his  prefent 
charadter,  till  now  entirely  indifferent  to  the  female  fex. 
The  goddefs  foon  became  Lilefwara,  and  happily  re-united 
to  her  lord.  Under  our  articles  Iswara  and  Lieeswara, 
fome  particulars  connedted  with  thefe  names  of  the  Hindoo 
god  and  goddefs  will  be  found  ; and  under  almoff  all,  at 
any  rate  under  fome  hundreds  of  the  articles  of  this  work, 
relating  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  fomething  may  be  difcovered  having  reference  to 
them  under  fome  one  or  other  of  their  various  names,  attri- 
butes, incarnations,  or  adventures. 

SAMIE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 24  miles 
S.  of  Laffa. 

SAMIEN,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  68°  42'. 

SAMILITAM,  a river  on  the  W.  coaft  of  New 
Mexico,  12  miles  from  Point  Artila  on  one  fide,  and  fix 
farther  to  Copalita  river.  At  its  mouth  is  an  Indian  town, 
where  a (hip’s  company  may  find  provifions  and  frefh  water. 

SAMINGAVA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of 
Xicoco  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Ovutfi. 

SAMINTHUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Argolide  and  Laconia, 
according  to  Thucydides. 


SAMIR,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  according  to  the  book  of  Joffiua. 

SAMIRA,  or  Serramenrai,  in  Geography , a town 
of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris,  built  by  the  caliph 
Motaffem  VIII.,  and  made  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
Scarcely  any  thing  of  notice  remains  in  this  decayed  town 
but  its  mofque,  to  which  pilgrims  frequently  refort ; 70 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  340  20'.  E.  long. 
43°  7'- 

SAMI-RAMI,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo 
goddefs  Parvati,  which  fee  ; fimilar,  perhaps,  to  Sami-devi ; 
fee  that  article. 

SAMIS  AT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Marafch,  on  the  Euphrates ; 30  miles 
E.  of  Marafch.  N.  lat.  370  10'.  E.  long.  370  20'. 

SAMISENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
in  Galatia,  towards  Bithynia,  according  to  Strabo. 

SAMLAND,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Pruflia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Curifch  Half,  on 
the  E.  by  Prufiian  Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  Natangen,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic  ; about  70  miles  long,  and  20  broad  ; 
abounding  in  large  forefts  and  lakes,  with  a foil  generally 
fandy,  and  principally  producing  barley  and  rye.  The 
forefts  abound  with  junipers,  and  the  lakes  with  fi(h.  Its 
capital  is  Konigfberg. 

SAMLET,  Salmulus,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

SAMMA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifiand  of  Bourro.  S.  lat.  30  50'.  E.  long.  1270  15'. 

SAMMADE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes;  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Sever. 

SAMMAEL,  in  Fabulous  Mythology,  an  evil  angel, 
who,  as  the  rabbins  pretend,  deceived  Eve,  mounted  on 
the  old  ferpent ; they  add,  that  he  is  the  angel  of  the  dead, 
the  prince  of  the  air,  and  the  chief  of  the  demons.  Other 
rabbins  reprefent  him  as  the  prince  of  the  angels,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  is  to  prefide  at  the  laft  judgment ; on  which 
account  they  prefent  offerings  to  him  on  the  day  of  folemn 
expiation,  to  appeafe  his  anger. 

SAMMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Nedsjed  ; 120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cathem. 

SAMMANGER-FIOERD,  a bay  of  the  North  fea, 
on  the  coaft' of  Norway,  16  miles  long,  and  1^  wide;  its 
entrance  is  12  miles  S.  of  Berghen. 

SAMMARTINO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

SAMMATTI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Eknas. 

SAMMEE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambara  ; the  largeft 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  N.  lat.  140  4'.  W.  long. 
3°  25'- 

SAMNITES,  in  Antiquity,  an  order  of  gladiators,  armed 
by  the  Campanians  after  the  fafhion  of  the  country  of  the 
Samnites.  They  wore  a (hield  broad  at  the  top,  to  defend 
the  breads  and  (houlders,  and  growing  more  narrow  toward 
the  bottom,  that  it  might  be  moved  with  the  greater  con- 
venience ; they  had  alfo  a fort  of  belt  coming  over  their 
breads,  a greave  on  their  left  foot,  and  a crefted  helmet  on 
their  heads.  Livy,  lib.  ix. 

Samnites,  a coniiderable  people  of  Italy,  who  in- 
habited the  country  called  Samnium  ; which  fee.  They  were 
defendants  of  the  Sabines,  and  Strabo  fays  exprefsly  that 
they  were  called  Sabellins,  and  that  the  Greeks  called  them 
Samnites.  From  them  proceeded  the  Hirpini,  Lucani,  and 
Brutii.  The  Samnites  were,  like  the  Sabines,  from  whom 
they  fprung,  a warlike  people ; and  engaged  in  frequent 
contefts  with  the  Romans,  In  the  year  of  Rome  420, 
they  attacked  the  Sidicini,  a people  of  Aufonia,  on  the 
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other  fide  of  the  Liris,  but  upon  their  recurring  for  fuccour 
to  the  people  of  Campania,  the  Samnites  turned  their  arms 
againft  the  latter,  who,  being  an  effeminate  people,  were 
defeated  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  their  metropolis  Capua 
was  befieged.  The  Campanians,  thus  diftreffed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, furrendered  themfelves  and  their  country  to  the  Roman 
republic.  The  Roman  fenate  interpofed,  and  difpatched 
ambaffadors  to  intreat  the  Samnites,  as  friends,  to  fpare  a 
province  which  belonged  to  Rome.  The  Samnites,  how- 
ever, paid  no  regard  to  the  mefl'age,  but  prepared  for 
ravaging  Campania.  This  infult  incenfed  the  Romans,  who 
declared  war  againft  them.  The  fucceeding  conteft  was 
fevere  ; and  though  the  Samnites  were  defeated  by  the 
conful  Valerius,  the  Romans  owned  that  they  had  never 
engaged  with  a more  intrepid  enemy  ; nor  would  they  have 
known  that  they  had  gained  the  victory,  if  the  Samnites  had 
not  deferted  their  camp  in  the  night,  and  abandoned  it  to  the 
conquerors.  In  a fubfequent  engagement,  the  Romans, 
under  the  command  of  Decius,  obtained  a complete  viftory, 
and  plundered  their  camp,  after  having  cut  in  pieces  above 
30,000  of  the  enemy.  The  Samnites  having  railed  new 
forces,  appeared  before  Sueffulo,  a town  fituated  between 
Nola  and  Capua  ; but  they  were  again  defeated  by  Valerius 
with  great  lofs.  Notwithlfanding  repeated  defeats,  the 
Samnites  renewed  their  hoftilities  ; and  under  the  command 
of  Pontius,  an  experienced  and  able  officer,  gained  fo 
decifive  an  advantage  over  the  Romans,  that  they  were  con- 
itrained  to  fue  for  peace.  At  length  the  conful  fignified  to 
the  Samnite  general,  that  they  intended  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  pafs  under  the  yoke.  This  intimation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a conference,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the 
Romans  promifed  to  quit  Samnium,  to  evacuate  the  places 
where  they  had  planted  colonies,  and  to  fuffer  the  Samnites 
to  live  in  peace  according  to  their  own  laws.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  performance  of  this  convention,  the  Samnites  de- 
manded 6jo  Roman  knights  as  hoftages,  with  this  con- 
dition, that  they  might  cut  off  their  heads,  if  the  republic 
did  not  perform  the  conful’s  promifes.  As  foon  as  the 
terms  were  made  known,  forrow  and  rage  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  Roman  foldiers  ; but  whilft  the  legions  were  lamenting 
their  hard  fate,  the  confuls  palled  firft  under  the  yoke, 
ftripped  of  their  habits,  and  half-naked  ; the  inferior  officers 
followed  according  to  their  rank,  and  at  laft  the'  foldiers, 
one  by  one.  The  Samnites  infulted  them  as  they  paffed  ; 
and  if  any  Roman  returned  merely  a fierce  look,  he  was 
immediately  knocked  down  or  killed.  The  Romans  declared 
this  treaty  null ; and  foon  formed  an  army  confifting  almoft 
wholly  of  volunteers,  burning  with  rage  againft  the  Sam- 
nites ; and  having  marched  from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caudium,  where  their  army  had  fuffered  difgrace,  they 
prepared  to  furrender  the  officers  in  due  form  to  the  Sam- 
nites. But  preferring  an  open  war  to  this  aft  of  vengeance, 
and  demanding  a fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  they  releafed  the 
hoftages,  and  defired  them  to  return,  unmolefted,  to  their 
camp.  The  Romans  renewed  the  war  ; and  the  Samnites 
having  furprifed  Fugelke,  a Roman  colony,  offered  quarter 
to  all  who  fhould  lay  down  their  arms  ; upon  which  many 
fubmitted ; but  the  Samnites  not  thinking  themfelves 
obliged  to  keep  their  word  with  any  of  the  Roman  name, 
caufed  all  who  had  furrendered  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
Samnites  fuffered  a difaftrous  defeat  at  Apulia,  and  few  of 
them  efcaped  alive.  At  length  Lucania,  whither  the  Sam- 
nites had  retired,  was  taken,  and  Papirius,  afterwards 
conful,  infilled  that  all  the  foldiers  in  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  7000,  fhould,  unarmed,  and  with  one  garment 
each,  pafs  under  the  yoke,  and  Pontius  at  the  head  of  them. 
Thefe  conditions  were  accepted,  and  the  Romans  had  the 


pleafure  of  retaliating  upon  Pontius  and  his  Samnites,  tfie 
ignominy  which  he  had  made  them  and  their  confuls  un- 
dergo at  the  Caudine  forks.  They  alfo  recovered  the  hof- 
tages which  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  fe- 
curities  for  the  execution  of  a fhameful  treaty.  After  feveral 
fucceffive  defeats,  the  Samnites  obtained  a renewal  of  their 
alliance  with  Rome  ; neverthelefs  they  foon  renewed  their 
hoflility  ; and  having  fultained  great  lofs  both  of  men  and 
territory,  they  were  at  length  driven  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Hetruria.  Uniting  with  the 
Hetrunans,  Umbrians  and  Gauls,  they  prepared  for  war 
againft  the  republic,  and  were  defeated  by  Fabius  and  At- 
tilius,  &c.  in  feveral  engagements.  The  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites having  furnifhed  the  Roman  generals  with  24  triumphs, 
counterbalanced  by  many  fevere  Ioffes  of  men  and  money, 
the  republic  became  tired  of  engaging  the  fame  enemy  ; and 
therefore  confented,  in  the  year  of  Rome  467,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them  for  the  fourth  time.  In  the  year 
of  the  city  486  the  Samnites  loft  all  in  a fingle  battle,  and 
thus  terminated  a bloody  war,  which  had  lafted  72  years, 
and  procured  for  the  Roman  generals  30  triumphs. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  language  of  the  Samnites,  ex- 
cept from  two  medals,  bearing  two  infcriptions.  On  the 
one  is  a head,  probably  that  of  a chief,  with  “ Embratur,” 
denoting,  in  Latin,  “ Imperator  and  on  the  other  is  the 
word  “ Saminius,”  which  Pellerin  takes  for  the  name  of  the 
Samins. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  no  father  of  a family  could  difpofe 
of  his  children  in  marriage  at  his  own  pleafure  ; but  the 
ftate  chofe  ten  beautiful  young  females  and  ten  comely  and 
virtuous  young  men.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  latter 
married  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  former,  and  thus  in  fuc- 
cefiion  till  the  whole  number  was  difpofed  of. 

SAMNIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a country  of  Italy, 
the  central  part  of  which  is  part  of  the  Apennine,  between 
the  Marfi  and  Peligni  to  the  N.W.,  the  Frentani  to  the  E.> 
Apulia  to  the  S.E.,  Lucania  to  the  S.,  and  Campania  to 
the  S.E.  Its  limits,  however,  have  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  have  been  differently  ftated  by  geographers. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Samnium  were  the  Sagrus,  which 
ran  to  the  eaft ; the  Vulturous,  which  purfued  a fouthern 
courfe  for  a confiderable  interval,  and  then  ran  weftward 
into  the  fea ; the  Trinius  and  Tifernus,  which  flowed  eaft- 
ward  into  the  Adriatic  fea;  the  Tamarus,  &c.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Alinum,  iEfernia,  Alifae,  Bovianum, 
Caudium,  Sapinum,  Volona,  Palumbinum,  Aculanum, 
Cominium,  Romalea,  Aquilonia,  Morgantia,  Ferentum, 
and  Beneventum. 

SAMOCRAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
weft  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Faoue. 

SAMOIEDES.  See  Samoteoes. 

SAMONIUM  Pro  MONTORI  UM,  in  /Indent  Geography, 
a promontory  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  It  is  called  “ Samonium  Orientale” 
by  Strabo  and  Mela,  and  “ Sammonium”  by  Pliny. 

SAMOENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltrift  of  Bonneville  ; 34  miles  W.  of  Geneva.  The 
place  contains  3129,  and  the  canton  5569  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  192^  kiliometres,  in  4 communes. 

SAMOGITIA,  a province  of  Poland,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  byXithuania,  on  the  fouth 
by  Pruifia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Pruflia  and  the  Baltic  ; 
about  150  miles  long,  and  90  broad.  This  country  for- 
merly belonged  to  Lithuania,  and,  together  with  that  pro- 
vince, was  governed  by  one  duke  or  fovereign,  or  formed 
an  oligarchy.  In  the  year  1304  Samogitia  was  ceded  to 
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the  Teutonic  knights,  from  whom  it  was  taken  within 
about  four  years.  In  14x1  the  knights  were  promifed  that 
it  fhould  revert  to  them,  after  the  death  of  king  Uladiflaus 
Jagello,  and  the  great  duke  Alexander.  In  the  year  1413 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion ; and  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  offices,  was  eredted  in 
this  duchy.  The  country  is  woody,  and  has  many  fertile 
fpots.  Its  cattle  are  numerous,  and  its  horfes  are  excellent. 
Its  forefts  abound  with  bears  and  elks.  Bees  are  much  cul- 
tivated, and  yield  a great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  The 
inhabitants  are  robuft  and  clowniffi,  but  reprefented  as 
honeft  and  juft  in  their  dealings.  A Angular  cultom  is  faid 
to  prevail  here,  which  is,  that  no  young  woman  is  permitted 
to  walk  abroad  in  the  night  without  a light  in  the  hand, 
and  two  bells  at  the  girdle.  The  province  is  fubdivided 
into  25  diftridts : its  chief  towns  are  Rofienne  and  Med- 
niki. 

SAMOLUS,  in  Botany , a name  in  Pliny,  for  a plant 
ufed  by  the  ancient  Gauls  to  cure  difeafes  of  oxen  and 
hogs ; hence,  according  to  De  Theis,  its  name  is  derived 
trora  fan , falutary,  and  mos,  a hog.  Others  have  fuppofed 
the  herb  in  queition  to  be  a native  of  Samos,  in  which  ifland 
Valerandus,  a botanift  of  the  time  of  the  Bauhins,  is  faid  to 
have  gathered  what  is  now  called  Samolus  Valerandi , but 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  of  Pliny. — Linn. 
Gen.  89.  Schreb.  119.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  927.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  259.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  1.  365.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  428.  Juft. 
97.  Tourn.  t.  60.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  101.  Gaertn. 
t.  30.  (Sheffieldia;  Forft.  Gen.  t.  9.  Juft.  96.  Labill. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  40.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pintandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Precite,  Linn.  Lyfmach'ue,  Juft.  Pri- 
mu/aceis  affine,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  half  fuperior,  in  five  deep, 
eredt,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver- 
ffiaped ; tube  (hort,  wide,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb 
nearly  flat,  in  five  deep,  obtufe  fegments,  with  five  inter- 
mediate, converging  fcales  at  their  bafe.  Stain.  Filaments 
five,  fliort,  oppofite  to  the  fegments,  and  inferted  at  their 
bafe  ; anthers  converging,  concealed  by  the  fcales.  Pijl. 
Germen  half  inferior ; ftyle  thread-ffiaped,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  en- 
compaffed  by  the  calyx,  of  one  cell,  fplitting  half  way  into 
five  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  ovate,  inferted  upon  a 
large,  globofe,  central  receptacle. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-ffiaped,  five-cleft,  with  five  in- 
termediate fcales.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  tube,  oppofite 
to  each  fegment.  Capfule  half  inferior,  of  one  cell,  with 
five  teeth. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  efteems  the  five  fcales  to  be  imperfedt 
ftamens. 

1.  S.  Valerandi.  Common  Brookweed,  Water  Pimper- 
nel. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  243.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Br. 
n.  1.  Purffi  v.  1.  158.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot. 

t.  703.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  20.  FI.  Dan.  t.  198. 
Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  791.  (Anagallis  aquatica  rotundifolia  ; 
Ger.  Em.  620.) — Stem  eredt.  Leaves  all  obovate  or  ob- 
long, obtufe.  Clufters  corymbofe.  Bradteas  about  the 
middle  of  the  flower-italks.  Capfule  nearly  globofe. — Na- 
tive of  watery  places  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
North  America,  Afia,  and  Africa,  flowering  in  fummer. 
A pale,  fmooth,  rather  fucculent,  perennial  herb,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  entire  leaves,  and  copious,  fmall,  white, 
inodorous  flowers.  The  capfule  is  more  inferior  than  fu- 
perior. Mr.  Brown  obferves  that  in  the  fouth  of  Africa 
this  fpecies  differs  from  its  general  appearance  in  being 
covered  with  minute  white  fpots. 
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2.  S.  littoralis.  Shore  Brookweed.  Br.  n.  2.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  833.  (Sheffieldia  repens; 
Linn.  Suppl.  135.  S.  incana ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
40.  t.  54. ) — “Stem  round,  branched,  leafy.  Radical 
leaves  fpatulate ; ftem-leaves  nearly  lanceolate.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  acute.” — Native  of  moft  parts  of  New  Hol- 
land. Brown.  A plant  of  various  appearance,  more  {len- 
der in  every  part  than  the  former,  but  with  larger  flowers  ; 
the  herbage  fometimes  rather  hoary. 

3.  S . junceus.  Ruffiy  Brookweed.  Br.  n.  3. — “ Stem 
eredt,  nearly  Ample,  round,  almoft  leaflefs,  with  diftant 
fcales.  Radical  leaves  obovate  or  fpatulate.  Clufter  of 
few  flowers.  Segments  of  the  calyx  acute.”— Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

4.  S.  ambiguus.  Ambiguous  Brookweed.  Br.  n.  4. — 
“ Stem  eredt,  round,  panicled.  Leaves  diftant,  linear  or 
awl-fhaped.  Clufters  lax.  Calyx  nearly  inferior,  obtufe, 
concave  at  the  bafe.” — From  the  fame  country.  Brown. 

SAMO-POULO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Samos. 

SAMO RE-HILL,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  and  in  maps  fometimes  placed 
in  one,  fometimes  in  the  other.  It  is  to  the  north  of  Lough 
Gilly,  and  within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of  Sligo. 

SAMORIA,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  ifland  of 
Schutt  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Prefburg. 

SAMOS,  a town  of  Hungary;  10  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cafchau. — Alfo,  a river  which  rifes  in  Tranfilvania,  18 
miles  S.  of  Colofvar,  and  runs  into  the  Theyfs,  1 2 miles  N. 
of  Efted,  in  Hungary. 

Samos,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  three  diftinft 
iflands ; viz.  one  fituated  near  Thrace,  called  Samos  of 
Thrace,  or  Samothrace,  now  “ Samandrachi the  fecond, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Samos  the  fteep,  now  Cephalonia ; 
and  the  third  lying  near  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  of  which  we 
ffiall  here  give  an  accouut.  Some  authors  affirm  that  the 
name  Samos,  which  has  fuperfeded  other  appellations,  was 
derived  from  a hero,  who  was  born  here.  Others  fay,  that 
the  Greeks,  calling  all  elevated  places  Samos,  have  thus 
defignated  an  ifland,  which  prefents  confiderable  eminences, 
infomuch  that  it  was  a land-mark  all  over  the  Archipelago. 
It  was  formerly  confecrated  to  Juno,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  born  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Imbrafus,  under 
the  fhade  of  an  agnus-caftus,  or  chafte  tree,  a ffirub  com- 
mon in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  in  the  other  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  magnificent  temple  that  was  erefted 
here  in  honour  of  this  goddefs  is  totally  annihilated,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of  the  ifland  is  loft. 
Samos  was  alfo  the  cradle  of  Pythagoras,  of  the  poet  Cha- 
rilus,  of  the  mathematician  Conon,  contemporary  of  Archi- 
medes, of  Timanthus,  one  of  the  moft  famous  painters  of 
ancient  Greece ; and  it  was  in  this  ifland  that  Herodotus, 
flying  from  tyranny,  fought  an  afylum,  and  compofed  in 
this  agreeable  retreat  the  firft  books  of  his  hiftory.  But  with 
the  ftate  of  flavery  into  which  this  ifland  has  funk,  genius 
and  talents  have  difappeared.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
are  reprefented  as  the  mildeflt  and  the  moft  witty  of  the 
Greeks  ; and  their  country  is  faid  to  poffefs  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  to  render  it  flouriffiing ; good  harbours,  the  belt  of 
which  is  that  of  Vathi,  on  the  north  fide,  a pofition  of  the 
ifland  very  advantageous  for  trade,  a fertile  foil,  a falubriou* 
climate,  a pure  air,  and  abundance  of  water.  The  fertility 
of  Samos  was  anciently  proverbial,  and  the  poffeffion  of  it 
was  much  fought  for.  At  Samos  it  was  commonly  faid, 
that  hens  gave  milk.  The  ancients  found  every  thing  ex- 
cellent  here,  except  the  wine,  which  forms  one  of  the  beft 
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revenues  of  the  ifland ; its  mufcadine  wines,  properly  ma- 
naged, being  capable  of  attaining  the  qualities  of  thofe  of 
Cyprus.  Athenseus  reports,  that  the  fig-trees,  apple-trees, 
and  rofe-trees,  and  alfo  the  vines,  bore  fruit  twice  in  a year. 
Pliny  takes  notice  of  the  pomegranates  of  Samos.  Wild  fowl, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  fnipes,thrufhes,  wood-pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, wheat-ears,  &c.  abound  here.  Although  Samos  has 
no  rabbits,  it  has  hares,  wild  boars,  goats,  and  fome  deer. 
Cattle  are  bred  here,  but  they  have  fewer  fheep  than  goats. 
Samos  has  fome  iron-mines,  emery  ftone,  and  plenty  of  ochre. 
Its  mountains  confift  of  white  marble.  They  have  ample 
fupplies  of  melons,  lentils,  French  beans,  &c.  The  bread 
of  the  poor  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
white  millet.  Some  mix  only  barley  and  millet,  which  is 
plentiful : wheat  is  exported.  The  pine-trees  are  very  pro- 
ductive of  pitch.  The  filk  is  very  fine,  and  the  traffic  of 
this  article  is  confiderable.  The  honey  and  wax  are  excel- 
lent. According  to  Pliny,  the  Samians  were  accounted 
the  inventors  of  pottery.  This  ifland  is  about  ten  leagues 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  its  greateft  latitude.  Its 
length,  however,  is  interrupted  by  a narrow  cape,  which 
ftretches  very  far  towards  the  fouth,  called  Cape  Colonni, 
and  a few  fragments  of  which  have  been  feparated  by  the 
fea  : thefe  are  called  Samo-poulo,  or  Little  Samos.  Great 
Samos  is  itfelf  but  a fragment  more  confiderable,  detached 
from  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a 
channel  that  is  fcarcely  half  a league  in  width.  This  little 
llrait  is  known  to  navigators  under  the  name  of  Little 
Bogaz  : the  Great  Bogaz  of  Samos,  nearly  two  leagues  in 
breadth,  lies  to  the  weft,  between  that  ifland  and  the  fmall 
Fournis  iflands,  fo  called  becaufe  at  a diltance  they  have  the 
figure  of  roofs  of  ovens  : they  were  anciently  called  “ Corfese 
infulas. ” This  is  a paflage  much  frequented  by  ffiips  fail- 
ing from  Conitantinople  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  they 
there  find  good  anchorage.  There  are  four  nunneries  upon 
the  ifland,  and  above  30c  private  chapels  ; yet  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  12,000  perfons,  the  ifland,  as  Tourne- 
fort  fays,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  pof- 
fefiors  of  monaiteries.  The  fwarms  of  Caloyers  and  Greek 
papas  have  made  a defart  of  this  fine  ifland,  where  the  whole 
qualification  neceffary  to  become  a prielt,  and  live  by  the 
induftry  of  others,  is  a talent  of  being  able  to  repeat  mafs 
from  memory.  The  biffiop  of  Samos,  who  is  alfo  bifhop 
of  Nicaria,  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  2000  crowns,  and 
has,  befides,  a confiderable  revenue  from  the  important 
fervices  he  renders  to  the  iflanders,  in  bleffing  for  them  their 
water  and  their  cattle  in  the  month  of  May.  All  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairies  on  that  day  belongs  to  him.  He  has 
alfo  two  beads  out  of  every  herd.  Thus  circumftanced, 
one  need  not  wonder  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  population  of  Samos. 
Tournefort  fays,  that  Samos  is  infefted  with  wolves,  and 
that  tigers  fometimes  arrive  from  the  main  land,  after 
croffing  the  Little  Boghaz.  In  croffing  the  Boghaz  between 
Samos  and  Icaria,  voyagers  have  been  ftruck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary intenfity  of  the  deep  blue  colour  of  the  fea  ; and 
this  circumftance,  which  is  as  diftinguifhing  a charadferiftic 
of  the  Archipelago  as  the  brightnefs  of  the  Iky,  has  been 
noticed  by  no  writer  except  our  enchanting  bard : 

“ He  that  has  fail’d  upon  the  dark  blue  fea, 

Has  view’d  at  times  1 ween  a full  fair  fight.” 

Byron’s  Childe.  Harold. 

N.  lat.  370  43'.  E.  long.  160  50'. 

Samos,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Galicia ; 18 
miles  S.E.  of  Lugo. 

Samos,  in  x indent  Geography , a town  of  the  Pelopon- 


nefus,  in  the  Elide. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Meffenia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia. 

SAMOSATA,  a town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Coma- 
geni ; fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
the  refidence  of  Antiochus,  when  Pompey  granted  to  him 
this  province,  and  which  his  fucceffors  enjoyed  until  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  reduced  it  to  a Roman  province. 

SAMOSATENIANS,  Samosateni,  in  Ecclefiajlical 
Hi/lory,  a feft  of  ancient  Antitrinitarians,  thus  called  from 
their  leader,  Paulus  Samofatenus,  bilhop  of  Antioch,  under 
the  emperors  Aurelian  and  Probus. 

They  are  alfo  called  by  St.  Auguftine  Pauliani,  and  by 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice,  n*tA» xn&jvres.  See 
Paulianists. 

St.  Epiphanius  will  have  the  Samofatenians  to  be  real 
Jews,  without  any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  Chriftians  : 
adding,  that  they  ufe  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  myf- 
tery  of  the  Trinity  that  the  Jews  do  ; pleading  againft  it, 
with  them,  on  pretence  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead : though  they  do  not  obferve  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law. 

SAMO-SIERRA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Spain, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Old  and  New  Caltile. 

SAMOSVIVAR,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the 
Samos ; 1 8 miles  N.  of  Colofvar.  N.  lat.  470  9'.  E. 
long.  230  24'. 

SAMOTHRACE,  now  called  Samandraki  or  Man- 
draki,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland  of  the  iEgean 
fea,  at  fome  diftance  to  the  north  of  Lemnos,  over-againft 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  This  ifland  was  alfo  called  Dar- 
dania,  becaufe,  according  to  Pliny  and  Paufanias,  Dardanus 
retired  hither,  and  alfo  Leucafia  and  Leuconia.  It  derived 
its  name  Samothrace  from  a colony  of  Thracians,  joined  to 
fome  fugitives  from  Samos.  It  became  celebrated  for  the 
worlhip  of  the  Cabirian  gods,  in  the  myfteries  of  which  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  were  initiated.  This  ifland  was  for- 
merly governed  by  its  own  kings  : in  procefs  of  time,  the 
government  became  republican  ; and  this  form  terminated, 
when  the  ifland  was  fubdued  by  the  Perfians.  Alexander 
reftored  to  it  its  ancient  privileges ; but  his  fucceftors  made 
it  dependent.  The  Romans  reftored  its  liberty  ; but  in  the 
time  of  Vefpafian,  this,  like  the  other  Hates  of  Greece,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province.  Perfeus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  fought  an  afylum  in  the  temple  of  Caltor 
and  Pollux  in  this  ifland,  when  he  fled  from  the  purfuing 
vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Having  loft  its  liberty,  its 
other  advantages  have  been  of  little  avail : its  ancient  cele- 
brity ceafed.  It  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference. — Alfo, 
a town  fituated  in  this  ifland,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SAMOTMAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sus,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic. 

SAMOTRAKI,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean; 
4 miles  W.  of  Corfu. 

SamotraKi,  or  Samandraki,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  fituated  between  the  ifland  of  Stalimene  and 
the  coaft  of  Romania,  anciently  called  “ Samothrace”  (which 
fee)-.  The  town  of  the  fame  name  has  a fpacious  harbour. 
N.  lat.  40°  18'.  E.  long.  250  19'. 

SAMOTZIE.  See  Zamoscie. 

SAMOUN,  or  Samiel,  the  name  of  a burning  wind  in 
Arabia,  and  particularly  near  the  city  of  Mecca,  which  has 
occafionally  fuffocated  people  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreets. 

SAMOUTTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindocltan, 
in  Malwa ; 16  miles  S.  of  Bopaltol. 

SAMOYEDES,  or  Samoiedes,  a people  inhabiting  the 
N.W.  part  of  Ruffia,  towards  the  Frozen  fea.  Of  their 
origin  and  hiftory  little  is  known.  Leading  a romantic  life 
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in  bleak  and  favage  defarts,  without  the  arts  of  writing 
and  chronology,  they  endeavour  to  fave  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  their  tranfaftions  and  heroes  only  by  fongs  ; 
which,  perhaps,  with  fome  truth  for  their  foundation,  are 
embellifhed  with  fo  many  fabulous  additions,  that  even  this 
mode  of  tradition  affords  us  no  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  ancient  ftate.  When  the  victorious 
Ruffians,  in  the  progrefs  of  their  conquefts,  came  up  to 
this  people,  they  found  them  already  out  of  their  paternal, 
probably  more  fouthern,  feats,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived at  a much  earlier  period  by  the  Tartars,  and  no 
where  in  their  peculiar  condition : a great  part  of  them 
having  feparated  in  their  flight,  from  their  correlative 
ftems.  The  prefent  home,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
« proper  Samoyedes,”  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  Frozen 
ocean,  from  about  the  65th  degree  of  north  latitude  up  to 
-the  fea-fhore.  Nova  Zembla,  indeed,  is  not  inhabited  by 
them  ; but  eaftward  acrofs  the  Yenifl'ey  extend  the  coafls 
on  which  they  fwarm  up  to  the  75th  degree  of  latitude. 
In  thefe  regions,  the  coldeft,  rudelt,  and  moft  defolate  of 
the  earth,  dwell  the  Samoyedes,  folitary  and  fcattered,  from 
the  White  fea  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Yenifl'ey,  and  almoft 
up  to  the  Lena,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Siberia.  They 
call  themfelves  “ Nenetfch,”  perfons,  or  “ Chofovo,”  men. 
The  origin  of  their  ufual  appellative  is  uncertain.  Thofe 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ural,  or  the  “ European  Samoy- 
edes,” were  tributary  to  Ruffia  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1525,  and  confequently  long  before  their  Siberian  relatives. 
The  regions  in  this  part,  over  which  they  ftray,  are  about 
and  between  the  rivers  Mefen  and  Petfchora,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Vologda,  where  they  live  inde- 
pendently, in  a Hate  of  feparation  from  other  nations.  The 
“ Siberian  Samoyedes,”  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Uralian 
mountains,  are  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  along  the 
coafts  of  the  ftraits  of  Waigat,  or  Vaigat,  about  the  exit 
of  the  Oby  and  the  Yeniffey,  and  in  the  parts  contiguous  to 
the  Lower  Lena.  ColleCtively,  fays  Mr.  Tooke,  they  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Oltiaks,  but  like  them  only  fingly 
and  difperfed  in  the  prodigious  traCts  of  country  occupied 
in  common  by  them.  (Tooke’s  Ruff.  vol.  i.)  See  Ostiaks. 

Chantreau,  in  his  “ Ruffian  Travels,”  has  defcribed  both 
the  Oftiaks  and  the  Samoyedes.  He  reprefents  the  former 
as  of  middle  ftature  and  of  a flender  make.  Their  com- 
plexion is  livid,  and  their  features  inexpreffive.  They 
are  dirty  as  hogs,  cowardly  as  the  timid  dove,  and 
fimple  beyond  what  words  can  exprefs.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  fuperftition,  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by 
their  priefts,  who  give  themfelves  out  for  forcerers,  capa- 
ble of  controlling  the  elements,  of  diving  into  futarity,  and 
of  abfolving  by  certain  magic  fpells  a man  overwhelmed 
by  iniquities  and  crimes.  Thefe  Oftiaks,  to  whom  nature 
appears  to  have  given  only  the  form  of  men,  poffefs  an  un- 
grateful foil,  are  induftrious,  hofpitable,  faithful  to  their 
engagements,  and  have  a horror  at  theft.  Among  them 
the  cares  of  the  family  devolve  on  the  women,  as  does  the 
labour  of  fiffiing,  from  which  they  draw  their  only  fupport. 
The  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  a kind  of  bag  of  the  fkin  of 
fifh  or  rein-deer,  prepared  as  our  tanners  prepare  their  hides. 
The  women  veil  themfelves,  and  are  right  in  doing  fo. 
The  Oftiaks  live  folely  on  fifh,  with  which  nature  has 
ftocked  their  rivers  in  abundance,  and  of  which  they  catch 
more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  their  wants.  Their  utenfils, 
arms,  and  oils,  are  made  of  the  bones,  finews,  and  fat  of 
filh.  They  are  all  pagans,  and  their  worfhip  correfponds 
with  their  intellectual  faculties.  The  bear  is  to  them  the 
moft  terrible  enemy,  but  his  (kin  is  an  objeCt  of  adoration. 


Like  the  Kalmucks,  they  have  Jurtes,  winter  villages,  and 
fummer  camps. 

The  Samoyedes  are  neighbours  to  the  Oftiaks,  from  whom 
they  differ  very  little  in  manners,  cuftoms,  and  drefs,  but 
much  in  their  perfons.  Their  faces  are  round,  and  fome- 
times  agreeable.  They  are  of  a robuft  conftitution,  but 
they  are  lefs  civilized  than  the  Oftiaks,  and  are  impa- 
tient under  the  yoke  of  the  Ruffians,  which  hangs  very 
lightly  upon  them.  Their  women  do  not  ufe  the  veil,  have 
no  fnirts,  but  wear  drawers  both  day  and  night.  They 
are  far  from  being  beautiful,  and  in  our  opinion  would  be 
not  a little  improved  by  the  ufe  of  the  veil.  The  Samoyedes 
are  as  dirty  as  the  Oftiaks,  and  (till  lefs  nice  in  what  they 
eat.  Even  an  animal  in  a ftate  of  putrefaction  does  not  of- 
fend them.  A Samoyede  treats  his  wife  worfe  than  an  Oftiak 
does.  The  latter  makes  her  labour,  but  condefcends  to 
make  her  a companion,  whereas  the  Samoyede  confiders  her 
only  a fervant.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  this  wife  has 
brought  a portion,  which  is  the  only  riches  of  her  hufband. 
It  is  faid,  that  new  married  wives  fometimes  continue  vir- 
gins for  a whole  month,  though  lying  every  night  at  the  fide 
of  their  hufbands.  If  this  be  a fact,  the  hufbands  muft 
be  very  cool,  or  the  wives  muft  poffefs  few  attractions. 
Like  the  Oftiaks  they  have  forcerers,  who  pretend  to  be 
very  knowing.  Thefe  forcerers  ufe  a tabor,  or  an  inftru- 
ment  very  like  it,  either  to  make  his  conjurations,  or  to 
affift  him  in  the  fongs,  by  which  he  fucceeds  in  turning  the 
heads  of  his  credulous  countrymen.  The  Samoyedes  too 
have  their  Bog.  There  is  not  a Jurte  where  one  may  not 
be  found,  and  not  a feafon  of  the  year,  when  a rein-deer  is 
not  facrificed  to  this  fuppofed  divinity. 

Thofe  Samoyedes  who  live  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, are  quite  feparated  from  the  reft  of  their  tribe,  and 
in  a manner  excluded  from  any  intercourfe  with  them. 
They  have  alfo  a different  dialed:,  though  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  their  religion  and  cuftoms.  They  are  all  very 
poor,  fimple,  and  undefigning  ; but  their  tawny  complexion, 
long  eyes,  and  puffed  cheeks,  make  them  appear  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  ftrangers.  In  fize  and  make  they  refemble 
the  Laplanders  ; like  them  they  ufe  rein-deer  to  draw  their 
fledges.  They  know  not  what  bread  is ; and  they  live  in 
huts  and  caverns : but  in  other  refpeCts  nature  has  diftin- 
guilhed  this  fpecies  of  men  very  vifibly  from  that  of  the 
Laplanders.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  Samoyedes  is  more 
prominent,  advancing  as  far  as  their  nofe : and  their  ears 
are  placed  remarkably  high.  Neither  men  nor  women 
among  them  have  any  hair  but  upon  the  head ; and  their 
nipples  are. as  black  as  jet.  The  Laplanders  are  not  parti- 
cularifed  by  any  of  thefe  figns.  The  Samoyedes  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  a fupreme  being  ; but  pay  their  adoration 
to  mis-fhapen  wooden  images  of  men,  beafts,  fifties,  birds, 
&c.  They  alfo  worfhip  the  heads  of  beafts  of  prey,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the  woods 
and  fervently  pray  to  them ; that  being  an  animal  of  which 
they  are  extremely  afraid.  They  acknowledge  a good  and 
bad  principle : and  indeed  the  horrid  climate  in  which  they 
live,  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  excufe  that  belief,  fo  an- 
cient among  fo  many  people,  and  fo  natural  to  the  ignorant 
and  unfortunate.  Their  priefts,  whom  they  call  Jhamanns , or 
kodefniks , are  chofen  from  among  fuch  as  are  moft  advanced 
in  years ; and  they  imagine  that  thefe  men  can  reveal  to 
them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretell  future  events,  and  per- 
form all  kinds  of  magical  operations.  Neither  theft  nor 
murder  is  ever  heard  of  among  them ; being  almoft  with- 
out paffions,  they  are  without  injuftice.  They  have  not 
even  in  their  language  any  term  to  exprefs  vice  and  virtue. 
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Their  extreme  fimplicity  has  not  yet  allowed  them  to  form 
abftrufe  notions : inflindt  alone  diredls  them.  Their  mar- 
riages are  attended  with  no  other  ceremony  than  merely 
an  agreement  between  the  parties.  Molt  of  them  have 
but  one  wife;  though  polygamy  is  not  prohibited  among 
them.  Like  the  Ottiaks,  they  call  their  new-born  children 
by  the  name  of  the  firft  animal  they  meet ; or  if  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  a relation,  he  generally  names  the  child.  The 
Samoyedes,  male  and  female,  are  clothed  alike ; and  as 
they  are  equally  difagreeable  in  their  features,  and  the  men 
have  no  beards,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  diltinguiffi  one 
fex  from  the  other.  Their  winter  drefs  is  made  of  rein- 
deei-  fkin,  with  the  hairy  fide  outwards  ; and  generally  the 
cap,  coat,  gloves,  breeches,  and  dockings,  are  fewed  to- 
gether, fo  that  the  whole  fuit  makes  but  one  piece.  In 
iummer  they  drefs  themfelves  with  fiffi-lkins  ; and,  inftead 
of  thread,  they  ufe  the  tendons  of  wild  beafts  cut  into  long 
filaments.  They  all  lubfift  by  hunting  and  fiffiing  ; the 
fleffi  of  rein-deer,  bears,  feals  or  fea-dogs,  fowls,  dried  fiffi, 
and  turnips,  being  their  ufual  food.  They  fometimes  boil 
their  fleffi  meats,  but  commonly  eat  them  raw  ; a praftice 
which  has  made  fome  unjuftly  call  them  man-eaters,  and 
accufe  them  of  devouring  their  deceafed  friends,  and  pri- 
foners  taken  in  war.  They  eat  even  the  raw  entrails  of 
any  beads,  according  to  Yftrant,  Ides,  and  Le  Brun. 
Their  hunting  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  javelins 
pointed  with  bone ; though  they  have  alfo  fome  darts 
bearded  with  iron.  When  they  find  it  difficult  to  fubfid 
in  one  place  they  immediately  remove  to  another.  Their 
fummer  huts  are  made  of  nothing  but  the  bark  of  birch- 
trees  ; but  in  winter  they  are  covered  with  lkins  of  rein-deer. 
Their  whole  fubflance  confids  in  tents,  clothes,  and  rein-deer. 
Till  the  reign  of  the  czar  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  the  only  magif- 
trate  among  them  was  the  olded  man  in  the  family  or  vil- 
lage to  whom  the  red  were  fubjeft.  But  in  the  year  1563, 
one  Anika  Stroganow,  a man  of  fubflance,  and  of  fome 
confequence  in  his  country,  which  was  near  Archangel,  ob- 
ferving  that  thofe  people  came  yearly  down  a river  which 
falls  into  the  Dwina,  with  exceeding  fine  furs,  ordered  his 
fon  and  fome  of  his  fervants  to  follow  them  to  their  homes, 
and  bring  him  word  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived. 
They  did  fo  ; and  on  their  return  Anika  reported  to  the 
government  what  he  had  difeovered.  Some  of  thole  favages 
were  afterwards  carried  to  Mofcow,  where  every  thing  filled 
them  with  admiration.  They  looked  upon  the  czar  as  their 
god,  and  readily  agreed  that  all  their  countrymen  Ihould 
pay  him  a yearly  tribute  of  two  fables  a-piece.  Colonies 
were  foon  efiabliffied,  and  forts  erefted,  beyond  the  Oby 
and  Irtiffi  ; and  in  1595,  a Coflack  was  fent,  with  a party 
of  foldiers  and  a few  cannon,  who  conquered  their  country, 
as  Cortez  fubdued  Mexico.  By  degrees  the  habitable 
places  were  occupied  by  Ruffian  governors,  troops,  and 
traders  ; and  the  Ruffian  laws  were  introduced.  The  Sa- 
moyedes made  two  attempts  to  ffiake  off  the  yoke,  but 
were  foon  reduced.  Their  furs,  which  they  difpofe  of  to 
the  Ruffians  for  trifles,  are  the  fined  in  the  whole  empire. 

SAMP,  in  America,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  bread 
made  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

They  fir  A water  the'  corn  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  beat  it  in  a mortar,  or  grind  it  in  a hand-mill ; they 
then  fift  out  the  flour,  and  winnow  the  hulks  from  it ; 
they  then  mix  this  into  a thin  pade  with  water,  and  bake 
it  in  flat  loaves,  which  they  call  famp-loaves,  or  famp- 
bread. 

Befide  this  they  have  another  dilh  prepared  of  this  corn, 
which  they  efleem  a great  delicacy,  and  call  by  the  name 


of  famp,  without  the  addition  of  loaf  or  bread.  To  make 
this,  they  only  bruife  or  grind  the  corn  to  the  fize  of  rice, 
and  then  winnowing  away  the  hulks,  they  boil  it  gently 
till  it  is  thoroughly  tender,  and  then  add  to  it  milk  and 
butter  and  fugar  : this  is  not  only  a very  wholefoine,  but 
a very  pleafant  difli.  It  was  the  firfl  diet  of  our  planters 
when  newly  fettled  there,  and  is  dill  in  ufe,  as  an  innocent 
food  in  ficknefs  as  well  as  health. 

The  Indians,  who  feed  on  this  fort  of  food,  are  found 
never  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  done,  and  to  efcape  feveral  other 
painful  difeafes. 

The  Engliffi  have  found  a way  of  making  a very  good 
fort  of  beer  of  the  grain  of  this  Indian  corn  : they  do  this 
either  by  ufing  the  bread  made  of  it,  or  elfe  by  malting 
it  as  we  do  our  own  corn.  When  they  make  the  beer  of 
the  maize-bread,  they  break  or  cut  it  into  lumps  as  big  as 
a man’s  fid  ; they  maffi  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
do  malt,  and  boil  up  the  wort  in  the  fame  manner,  either 
with  or  without  hops.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  142. 

SAMPACCA,  in  Botany.  See  Michelia. 

SAMP  AKA,  in  Geography , a large  town  of  Africa, 
in  Ludamar,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bambara  ; 
but  with  other  towns  as  far  as  Goomba,  given  up,  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  to  the  Moors.  At  this  town  Mr.  Park 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  a negro,  who  underdood  and  prac- 
tifed  the  art  of  making  gunpowder;  55  miles  E.  of  Be- 
nowm. 

SAMPARA,  a town  on  the  W.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  2°  2ih  E.  long.  1120  27'. 

SAMPAT,  a river  on  the  S.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  S.  lat.  30  18'.  E.  long.  1120  27'. 

Sampat,  the  name  of  a fabulous  bird,  introduced  among 
the  mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindoos,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  Ramayana,  where  it  is  made  to  refid  the 
tyrant  Ravana  in  his  rape  of  Sita.  The  faithful  bird  lod 
his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  magnificent  obfequies  per- 
formed in  his  honour,  by  his  grateful  matter  Rama.  Sam- 
pat was  endowed  with  fupernatural  provvefs,  which  it  feems 
was  leated  in  one  of  the  long  feathers  of  his  tail : de- 
prived of  this  he  became  like  other  birds.  Ravana  having 
treacheroufly  gained  this  fecret,  gained  alfo  an  eafy  victory 
after  plucking  the  potential  feather.  Another  name  of 
this  bird  is  Jettahi-pakffia,  or  Jatayu.  One  of  his  names 
fignifies  king  of  the  vultures  ; but  in  pictures  he  is  feen  in 
gaudy  plumage,  more  like  a parrot  or  peacock.  Of  Rama, 
the  Ramayana,  Sita,  & c.  fee  thofe  articles. 

SAMPEL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brandenburg,  which 
runs  into  the  Ukeley,  4 miles  S.  of  Plate. 

SAMPFREA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands  of 
Scotland  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Yell.  N.  lat.  6o°  46'.  W.  long. 
i°  26'. 

SAMPHIRE,  in  Botany.  See  Sampire. 

Samphire,  Golden,  a fpecies  of  the  inula ; which  fee. 

Samphire,  Prickly,  a fpecies  of  the  echinophora ; which 
fee. 

Samphire,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  weed-kind,  which  is  often  found  on  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fea-fhores,  and  which  is  troublefome  to 
extirpate.  Marffi-famphire,  thrift,  and  other  fimilar  plants, 
moftly  prevail  on  falt-marffies,  when  they  become  fit  for 
fecuring  againft  the  fea.  See  SALT-MarJh. 

SAMPHORiE,  among  the  Ancients,  were  horfes  marked 
with  the  letter  2 on  their  legs. 

SAMPIERO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  department 
of  Liamone,  or  ifland  of  Corfica,  in  the  dittridt  of  Ajaccio. 
The  canton  contains  3461  inhabitants. 

SAMPIGNY, 
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SAMPIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meufe ; 4 miles  S.  of  St.  Mihiel. 

SAMPIRE,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of 
St.  Pierre ; the  name  of  an  herb  ufed  for  pickling,  moftly 
called  Samphire.  The  genuine  fort  is  Crithmum  mariti- 
mum,  gathered,  as  Shakfpeare  has  recorded,  on  Dover 
cliffs;  but  the  moft  common  Samphire  is  Salicornia  ; 
fee  that  article. 

S AMPIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo, 
fituated  on  the  S.  coaft  ; near  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
140  miles  W.  of  Banjer-Mafi'in. 

SAMPLE  of  Grain,  Seeds,  Sec.  in  Agriculture,  the 
fmall  portion  of  any  fuch  articles,  which  is  taken  to  and 
exhibited  in  the  markets  or  other  places  for  the  purpofe  of 
felling  different  quantities  of  them  by.  The  fample  fhould 
always  agree  perfectly  in  every  particular  with  the  portion 
that  is  fold  to  be  delivered  according  to  it.  Good  famples 
of  the  grain  kind  fhould  conftantly  be  full,  plump,  and 
without  any  fort  of  fhrivelled  appearance,  having  a proper 
degree  of  clearnefs  and  fairnefs  in  the  coats  or  flcins  of  the 
grains.  In  thofe  of  the  feed  kind  the  great  recommenda- 
tions are  brightnefs,  fmenefs  of  bloom,  and  the  ready  and 
eafy  hiding  of  them  over  each  other  in  the  hand.  In  hops, 
befides  the  bloom  and  mealinefs,  the  fmell  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  See  Grain  and  Seed. 

Different  forts  of  famples  may  fuit  different  purpofes  and 
intentions  of  the  purchafers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ufes  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  as  in  fowing,  grind- 
ing, malting,  and  other  proceffes.  It  may  farther  be 
noticed,  that  culture  and  feafons  alio  produce  differences 
in  the  famples  for  thefe  applications.  Barley  after  a wet 
feafon  has  been  found  to  malt  belt,  in  Effex,  from  turnip 
land  ; and  in  a dry  one  from  ftrong  land.  The  fame  is  the 
cafe  in  grinding,  &c. 

SAMPOGNA.  See  Zampogxa. 

SAMPOO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eall  In- 
dian fea,  near  the  S.  coalt  of  Java.  S.  lat.  8°  23'.  E. 
long.  1120  26'. 

SAMPSEANS,  SampsjEI,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hijlory,  an- 
cient fedtaries ; the  fame,  according  to  St.  Epiphanius, 
with  the  Elcefaites. 

The  Sampfeans  were  not  properly  either  Jews,  Chrif- 
tians,  or  Gentiles  ; though  they  took  their  name  from  the 
Hebrew,  femes , fun;  as  if  they  adored  the  fun. 

They  acknowledged  one  only  God,  walked  themfelves 
often,  and  were  attached,  in  almolt  every  thing,  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews.  Many  among  them  abltained  wholly 
from  eating  of  flelh. 

Scaliger,  after  Epiphanius,  will  have  the  Sampfeans  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  EJJetii.  In  reality,  the  Elcefaites,  Samp- 
feans, Majfalians,  and  Effeni,  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
fo  many  different  names  for  the  fame  fedt ; unlefs,  perhaps, 
the  flrlt  added  fomething  to  the  opinions  of  the  laft. 

SAMPSON,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  about 
the  year  1517,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  applied  to  the  Itudy  of  the  law,  and  in  his 
purfuit  of  this  profeflion  he  was  converted  from  the  Popilh 
to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  became  himfelf  fo  zealoully 
attached  to  the  reformed  faith,  that  he  converted  many 
others  to  it,  among  whom  was  John  Bradford,  the  famous 
martyr  in  queen  Mary’s  reign.  In  1549  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  He  became  redfor 
of  All-hallows  in  London,  and  was  a very  popular  preacher 
during  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  in  which  he  'received 
fome  other  preferment.  Upon  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary 
he  withdrew  into  concealment,  but  felt  a confiderable  in- 
cereft  for  his  buffering  brethren,  and  employed  himfelf,  in 


connexion  with  Richard  Chambers,  in  colledfing  money 
from  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
fcholars  in  the  univerfities,  who  had  imbibed  the  reformed 
doftrines.  At  length  the  part  which  he  took  in  this 
bufinefs  being-  difeovered,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  went  to  Stralburg,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf clofely  to  theological  ftudies,  in  which  he  was  aflifted 
by  the  learned  Tremellius.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  at  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  again  hailed 
as  a popular  preacher.  In  1560  the  queen  offered  to  pro- 
mote him  to  the  dignity  of  bifhop,  on  a vacancy  in  the  fee 
of  Norwich,  but  he  declined  the  honour,  becaufe  he  could 
not  conform  to  the  habits  and  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  in- 
duction ; which,  in  his  cafe,  had  been  difpenfed  with  at  his 
ordination.  In  1561  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Chriit-church, 
Oxford,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  the  year  1564, 
when  he  was  cited,  on  account  of  his  known  Puritan  prin- 
ciples, before  the  tribunal  of  archbiffiop  Parker,  the  refult 
of  which  was  the  expulfion  of  Mr.  Sampfon  from  his 
deanery.  The  archbiffiop  was  aftuated  in  this  bufinefs 
either  from  principle,  or  with  a delire  of  pleafing  perfons 
in  power,  as  he  became  the  friend  of  Sampfon,  and  obtained 
for  him  fome  profitable  employment,  and  even  petitioned 
the  fecretary  Cecil  in  his  favour,  urging  upon  him,  “ that 
as  the  queen’s  pleafure  had  been  executed  upon  him  for  ex- 
ample to  the  terror  of  others,  it  might  yet  be  mollified  to 
the  praife  of  her  clemency.”  After  this  he  obtained  the 
mafferlhip  of  the  hofpital  of  William  de  Wigfton,  at 
Leicefter,  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  and  fome  other  preferment.  In  1574  he  had  a 
paralytic  feifure,  which  led  him  to  a refignation  of  his 
le&urefhip,  and  he  retired  to  his  hofpital,  where  he  died  in 
1589,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
pieces  highly  efteemed  in  their  day,  but  which  have  no  claim 
to  be  enumerated,  being  moltly  adapted  to  the  times  in 
which  he  fiourifhed. 

Sampson,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands. 

Sampson,  a county  of  Fayette  diftrift,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, bounded  N.  by  Johnfon  county  and  S.  by  Bladen  ; 
containing  6719  inhabitants,  including  1712  flaves ; the 
court-houfe  is  36  miles  from  Fayetteville. — Alfo,  a town 
of  North  Carolina  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Fayetteville. 

Sampson’j  Pojl,  in  Ship- Building,  a large  pillar  or  ftan- 
tion  placed  up  diagonally  on  each  fide  againft  the  quarter- 
deck beam,  and  next  afore  the  cabin  bulkhead,  with  its 
lower  end  tenoned  into  a chafe  on  the  upper  deck.  It  is 
ufed  to  bring  the  fifli-tackle  to,  when  iiihing  the  anchor,  Sec. 
This  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  pillar  immediately  under  the 
hatchways,  having  fcores  on  each  fide,  as  fteps,  to  go  up 
and  down  by.  This  pillar  is  of  fo  much  larger  fcantling 
than  the  other  pillars,  as  not  to  be  too  much  weakened 
by  the  fcores. 

SAMPSUCUS,  in  Botany,  an  old  name  for  the  Mar- 
joram,  or  Origanum  ; fee  that  article. 

SAMPUNI  A,  a pneumatic  inftrument  of  mufic  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  our  common  bag-pipe. 

SAMPUTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Tlafcala  ; which  lee. 

SAMSO,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
lebes. N.  lat.  o°  iit.  E.  long.  ii9°38f. 

SAMSOE,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  between  North  Jut- 
land and  Zealand,  12  miles  long  .from  N.  to  S.,  and  at  its 
greateft  breadth  four,  and  in  fome  places  hardly  one,  from 
E.  to  W.  The  foil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  par- 
ticularly good  peas.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  fome  com- 
merce in  fmall  veffels.  N.  lat.  55°  56'.  E.  long.  io°  30'. 

SAMSON,  in  Scripture  Hijlory , a judge  of  the  Ifraelites, 
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and  celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  tranfaftions  by  which 
he  checked  the  pride  of  the  Philiftines,  their  opprefl'ors,  was 
born  at  Zorah,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  about  the 
year  1155  B.C.  He  was  the  fon  of  a perfon  called  Ma- 
noah,  whofe  wife,  till  file  became  pregnant  with  Samfon, 
had  long  been  barren.  When  fhe  had,  probably,  given  up 
all  hopes  of  a child,  it  was  announced  to  her  that  (he  Ihould 
conceive  and  bring  forth  a fon,  who  would  prove  inftru- 
mental  in  commencing  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from 
the  yoke  of  their  tyrants.  Upon  the  birth  of  the  promifed 
child,  his  parents  called  him  Samfon  ; and  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  we  are  informed  that  he  exhibited  early  marks  of 
extraordinary  endowments.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  conceived  an  affeftion  for  a young  woman 
among  the  Philiftines,  and  requefted  his  parents  to  procure 
her  for  him  in  marriage.  They  accordingly  accompanied 
him  to  Timnath,  the  place  of  her  refidence;  and  while  they 
were  palling  through  the  vineyards,  Samfon  was  attacked  by 
a young  lion,  which  he  quickly  deftroyed.  The  terms  of 
his  intended  marriage  having  been  fettled  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  all  parties,  Samfon  returned  to  his  father’s  houfe,  where 
he  remained  while  the  requifite  preparations  were  making  for 
the  folemnization  of  the  nuptials.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  fet  out,  with  his  parents,  to  Timnath,  in  order  that  he 
might  complete  the  contract : in  his  road  he  found  that  a 
fwarm  of  bees  had  made  their  comb  in  the  carcafe  of  the 
lion  which  he  had  formerly  (lain.  He  took  away  a part  of 
it,  for  the  fake  of  the  honey  which  it  contained,  and  which 
he  ate  as  he  travelled  on,  prefenting  his  father  and  mother 
with  a portion  of  it.  At  the  marriage  feaft  he  propofed  a 
riddle  to  the  young  Philiftines,  on  the  folution  of  which  a 
wager  was  to  depend.  This  riddle,  'in  allufion  to  the  lion 
and  the  honey,  was,  “ out  of  the  eater  came  meat,  and  out 
of  the  fierce  came  fweetnefs.”  Seven  days  were  given  for 
the  young  men  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  : after 
the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days  without  fuccefs,  they 
applied  to  Samfon’s  wife,  defiring  her  to  obtain  from  her 
hulband  the  proper  clue,  and  at  the  fame  time  threaten- 
ing her,  if  fhe  did  not,  to  inflift  the  fevereft  punilhment 
upon  her  and  all  her  kindred,  as  perfons  who  had  introduced 
a itranger  among  them  to  plunder  them  of  their  property. 
Samfon  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  difclofed  to  her  the 
myftery  on  the  morning  of  the  feventh  day,  and  fhe  com- 
municated it  to  her  countrymen,  who,  by  this  means,  won 
the  prize.  Filled  with  indignation  at  the  treacherous  arts 
by  which  the  fecret  had  been  drawn  from  him,  he  took  his 
revenge  on  the  Philiftines,  and  deferted  his  wife. 

When  his  refentment  had  fubfided,  he  went  to  feek  his 
wife,  but  was  then  denied  accefs  to  her  by  her  father,  who 
told  him,  that,  confidering  his  fudden  defertion  of  his  daugh- 
ter as  a proof  that  fhe  did  not  poffefs  his  heart,  he  had  given 
her  in  marriage  to  another.  At  the  fame  time,  dreading, 
however,  the  effefts  of  his  anger,  he  offered  Samfon  her 
filler,  who,  as  he  faid,  was  younger  and  handfomer.  This 
offer  he  did  not  accept,  but  departed  with  a determination 
of  vengeance  on  a people  who  had  offered  him  fuch  infults. 
With  this  view  he  collected  three  hundred  jackalls,  and  let 
them  loofe  among  the  Handing  corn  of  the  Philiftines,  hav- 
ing previoufly  fattened  to  their  tails  burning  torches,  by 
which  means  their  crops  of  corn,  their  vines,  and  their  olive- 
trees  were  deftroyed.  When  the  Philiftines  found  that  this 
device  for  the  deftruftion  of  their  property  had  been  pro- 
jected by  Samfon,  and  attributing  it  to  his  refentment  for 
the  injuries  which  he  had  fuftained  from  his  wife  and  her 
father,  they  in  their  wrath  arofe  in  a tumultuous  body  and 
fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  caufing  both  thofe  wretched  perfons  to 
perilh  in  the  flames,  as  the  original  authors  of  their  calamity. 
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This  favage  aft  of  vengeance  Samfon  amply  retaliated,  by 
falling  on  them,  when  they  were  ailembled  on  fome  public 
occafion,  and  making  a great  daughter : he  then  withdrew 
to  a faitnefs  in  a rocky  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

The  Philiftines  now  raifed  an  army,  and  marched  againfl: 
the  men  of  Judah,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the 
field  ; but,  upon  remonftrating  againit  the  injultice  of  their 
invalion,  received  a promife  that  hoftilities  Ihould  not  be 
commenced,  provided  they  would  deliver  Samfon  bound  into 
their  hands.  To  this  they  agreed,  having  firlt  prevailed 
upon  Samfon  to  fubmit  to  be  bound  and  led  away  towards 
his  enemies.  So  foon  as  he  was  brought  within  fight  of  the 
camp  of  the  Philiftines,  they  rent  the  air  with  Ihouts  of  joy, 
fuppofing  that  now  their  dreadful  enemy  was  in  their  power. 
Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  very  ftiort  duration,  for 
Samfon  burff  his  bonds  afunder,  and  with  no  other  weapon 
than  the  jaw-bone  of  an  afs,  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  at- 
tacked the  exulting  foe  with  fuch  irrefiftible  fury  that  he 
foon  killed  a thoufand  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  igno- 
minious flight.  Some  time  afterwards  Samfon  went  in  dif- 
guife  to  Gaza,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Philiftines, 
where  he  was  foon  recognized  : the  citizens  inftantly  fatten- 
ed the  gates  of  their  town,  and  thinking  they  had  him  quite 
fecure  they  prepared  to  kill  him.  But  Samfon,  apprized  of 
their  defigns,  arofe  at  midnight,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his 
bodily  ltrength  tore  up  the  polls  on  which  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  hung,  and  carried  both  to  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  place,  on  the  top  of  a hill  within  fight  of  Hebron, 
where  they  appeared  a mqnument  of  his  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, both  to  the  Ifraelites  and  Philiftines.  Some  time  after 
this,  Samfon  became  enamoured  of  a woman  named  Delilah, 
whom  the  Philiftines  made  ufe  of  as  an  inftrument  for  be- 
traying him,  and  after  fome  vain  attempts,  Ihe  at  length 
found  that  his  great  ftrength  depended  entirely  upon  his  hair, 
faying,  that  if  he  were  deprived  of  that,  he  Ihould  become 
as  weak  as  other  men.  She  now  caufed  his  hair  to  be  cut 
off,  and  then  gave  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who 
put  out  his  eyes  and  carried  him  away  to  Gaza,  where  he 
was  thrown  into  chains,  and  condemned  to  the  fervile  em- 
ployment of  grinding  corn  in  the  common  prifon.  In  this 
fituation  he  continued  a confiderable  time,  fubjeft  to  a thou- 
fand infults,  till  at  length  his  hair  was  again  grown,  and  his 
ftrength  reitored  with  it,  when  a great  feftival  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Philiftines,  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon, 
and  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for  his  having  delivered  their 
dreadful  enemy  into  their  hands.  On  this  occafion,  all  the 
lords  of  the  Philiftines,  and  fome  thoufands  of  men  and 
women,  being  alfembled  either  in  the  temple  of  that  idol, 
or,  as  fome  think,  in  a building  erefted  for  the  purpofe,  Sam- 
fon was  fent  for,  that  they  might  exult  over  him,  and  gratify 
themfelves  by  expofing  him  to  abufe  and  derifion.  With  this 
view  he  was  placed  in  the  centre,  between  the  two  pillars 
which  fupported  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  he  refolved 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  oppreffors  of  Ifrael,  though  the 
aft  would  prove  fatal  to  himfelf.  He  accordingly  tore  away 
the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  aflembly  was 
buried  in  the  ruins.  This  happened  about  the  year  B.C. 

1 1 17.  Samfon  had  been  twenty  years  a judge  in  Ifrael. 

SAMSOOM,  in  Geography , a diftrift  and  town  of  Ar- 
menia, in  the  mountainous  and  rugged  country  S.  of  Mooih. 
It  is  inhabited  by  two  Curdilh  tribes,  named  Sainanee  and 
Moofee,  who  united  amount  to  about  18,000  or  20,000  fouls. 
Thefe  people  form  a fmall  independent  republic,  named  Ba- 
lagee,  and  are  faid  to  be  a mod  favage  and  illiterate  race. 
Some  of  them  profefs  Iflamifm,  but  the  majority  have  no 
religion.  They  are  brave  and  hardy,  like  all  mountaineers. 
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fond  of  liberty,  and  attached  to  their  native  foil.  Their 
ftrong  hold  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a lofty  and  inac- 
ceflible  mountain,  having  a branch  of  the  Tigris  flowing  at 
its  bafe  : it  is  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs,  by  whom  thefe  people  are  feared  and  hated.  They 
cultivate  a fmall  quantity  of  corn,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  make 
wine  and  brandy,  and  have  abundance  of  fine  fruit.  Kin- 
neir’s  Perf.  Emp.  p.  330. 

SAMSOUN,  a fea-port  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Black  fea.  It  was  originally  founded  by  a colony 
of  Greeks,  and  called  “ Amifus.”  It  afterwards  fell  to  the 
kings  of  Pontus  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Tocat.  N.  lat.  410  4'. 
E.  long.  36°  20'. 

Samsoun  Kalafi,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  anciently  “ Priene  16  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Milets. 

SAMUDRA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a perfonification  of 
the  fea,  who  is  called  the  lord  of  rivers.  Hindoo  writers 
fuppofe  the  fea  to  move  or  flow  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
fwiftnefs  of  Samudra  is  proverbial.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
allufion  may  be  to  its  momentum,  rather  than  its  velocity. 
This  perfonification  of  the  fea  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Hindoo  books.  Nadit  is  another  name  of  Samudra,  and 
Sagara  ; under  which  latter  article  of  our  work,  and  under 
Soma,  farther  mention  will  be  found  on  the  fubjeft  of  this. 
We  have  never  feen  any  pidlure  or  defcription  of  the  perfon 
or  attributes  of  Samudra,  and  know  not  therefore  how  he 
is  reprefented  in  thofe  particulars.  His  proverbial  fwiftnefs 
occurs  in  a tranflation  from  the  Ramayana,  under  our  article 
Tara. 

SAMUEL,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  an  eminent  prophet  and 
judge  of  Ifrael  for  feveral  years,  was  the  fon  of  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  family  of 
Kohath.  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  2,  3,  See.  1 Chron.  vi.  23.)  Whe- 
ther Samuel  was  a prieft  or  not  has  been  the  fubjedl  of  dif- 
pute.  By  thofe  who  maintain  the  negative,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  was  not  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and  that  other  per- 
fons  who  were  not  priefts  wore  the  ephod,  and  offered  facri- 
fices  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  confecrated  kings.  After 
the  death  of  Eli,  the  high-prieft,  Samuel  was  acknowledged 
as  judge  and  governor  of  all  Ifrael.  He  commenced  the 
exercife  of  his  judicial  office  at  about  40  years  of  age,  and 
maintained  it  during  his  whole  life.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  he  appointed  his  fons  to  the  fubordinate  office  of 
judges  ; but  as  they  abufed  their  trull,  the  elders  of  Ifrael 
applied  to  Samuel,  requefting  him  to  appoint  a king  over 
them  : and  foon  after  Saul  was  indudled  into  this  office, 
during  whole  reign  he  retained  a confiderable  degree  of  au- 
thority, both  with  refpedl  to  Saul  himfelf,  and  to  all  the 
people.  The  laft  authoritative  aft  which  he  feems  to  have 
performed  was  that  of  anointing  David,  and  invelling  him 
with  the  royal  authority  in  the  place  of  Saul.  After  this 
aft  he  retired  to  Ramah,  and  dwelt  there  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  affociating  with  the  prophets,  who 
formed  a'  kind  of  community  under  his  conduft.  Samuel 
died  at  the  age  of  98  years,  about  two  years  before  Saul, 
A. M.  2947,  B.C.  1057;  and  was  buried  at  Ramah.  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  1.)  The  body  of  Samuel  is  faid  to  have  been  tranf- 
ported  from  Paleftine  to  Conftantinople,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius.  The  Roman  martyrology  places  his 
feflival  on  the  20th  of  Auguft.  Concerning  the  ftory  of 
the  witch  of  Endor,  to  whom  Saul  applied  in  order  to  know 
the  event  of  a war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  railing  the 
gholl  of  Samuel,  we  refer  to  the  article  Witch  of  Endor. 

To  Samuel  have  been  aferibed  the  book  of  Judges,  that 
of  Ruth,  and  the  firft  of  the  two  books  that  bear  his  name. 
It  is  very  probable  that  he  compofed  the  24  firft  chapters 
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of  the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  as  they  contain  nothing  but 
what  he  might  have  written,  and  in  which  he  had  not  a great 
Ihare.  Neverthelefs,  in  thefe  24  chapters  there  are  fome 
additions,  which  it  is  likely  were  inferted  after  his  death. 
The  two  firft  books  of  Kings  bear  the  name  of  the  books  of 
Samuel ; but  it  mull  be  obferved  that  he  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  books,  which  contains  an 
account  of  tranfaftions  that  happened  after  his  death ; nor 
could  he  have  written  the  latter  part  of  the  firft,  fince  his 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  25th  chapter.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  as  Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  firft  24  chap- 
ters, the  work  was  finifhed  by  Gad  and  Nathan.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Talmudifts,  which  feems  to  be  founded 
on  1 Chron.  xxix.  29.  But  in  order  to  juftify  this  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be  proved,  that  the  books  of  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan,  mentioned  in  this  paflage,  were  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  firft  book  of  Kings : whereas  thefe  were  three  dif- 
tinft  books,  which  contained  the  life  and  aftions  of  thefe 
three  prophets.  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  Theodoret,  St.  Atha- 
nafius,  and  St.  Gregory,  have  obferved,  that  the  four  books 
of  Kings  are  only  an  hiftorical  abridgment  of  feveral  books 
or  memoirs  of  the  prophets,  which  are  cited  in  feveral  places 
of  them.  Grotius  aferibes  this  abridgment  to  Jeremiah, 
fome  to  Ifaiah,  and  moit  to  Ezra.  Dupin  has  mentioned 
feveral  circumftances  which  Ihevv  that  the  books  of  Samuel, 
or  the  two  firft  books  of  Kings,  are  neither  Samuel’s,  nor 
Gad’s,  nor  Nathan’s.  As  for  the  two  laft  books,  which  are 
thofe  only  called  by  the  Hebrews  Malachim  or  Kings,  fince 
they  contain  the  hiitory  of  the  kings  of  Itrael  and  Judah, 
down  to  the  captivity,  which  is  related  in  the  laft  chapter, 
they  could  not  have  been  finifhed  till  after  that  time. 
Several  pafl’ages  which  ffiew  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  flill  in  being,  ferve  to  render  it  probable,  that  this  hif- 
tory  was  compofed  out  of  feveral  memoirs,  or  rather,  that 
he  who  digefted  and  wrote  it,  has  inferted  thofe  things  in  it 
which  he  found  in  the  more  ancient  records  without  chang- 
ing the  forms  of  expreffion.  The  Talmudifts  attribute  this 
work  to  Jeremiah,  others  to  Ifaiah,  but  the  generality  to 
Ezra.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel,  or  of  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  comprehends  the  events  that  occurred  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Eli  the  high-prieft  Samuel  the  prophet,  and 
the  reign  of  Saul.  The  fecond  is  the  hiftory  of  David’s 
government.  The  two  laft  books  of  Kings  contain  the 
hiftory  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  the  reigns  of  the  feveral 
kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  down  to  the  deftrudtion  of  Ifrael 
and  the  captivity  of  Judah.  The  four  books  contain  the 
hiftory  of  almoft  600  years. 

Samuel  began  the  chain  of  the  prophets,  which  was  never 
broken  from  his  time  to  that  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 
(Adis,  iii.  24.  Befides  the  true  hiftory  of  Samuel,  there 
are  feveral  traditions  concerning  this  prophet  among  the 
Orientals.  See  D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  735  and  1021. 
See  alfo  the  Hiftory  of  the  Afghans  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  p.  1 19,  & c.  Dupin’s  Canon. 

SAMULCOTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  circar  of  Rajamundry  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Raja- 
mundry. 

SAMULIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Coelefyria.  Ptolemy. 

SAMUMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Goorackpour. 

SAMUND,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg ; 4 miles  S.  of  Potzdam. 

SAMUR,  a river  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan, 
anciently  “ Albanus,”  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of 
Lafgeftan,  and  flows  into  the  Cafpian.  It  is  not  above 
three  feet  in  depth,  but  exceeds  300  in  breadth ; and  its 
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waters  are  obierved  to  increafe  in  the  day,  and  dimimfh  in 
the  night. 

S AMUR  A,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schir- 
van,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Derbend. 

SAMYDA,  in  Botany , crx^voa,  an  ancient  Greek  name, 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  Birch  ; but  its  etymology,  and 
its  application  to  the  prefcnt,  chiefly  American,  genus,  have 
not  been  explained.  — Linn.  Gen.  216.  Schreb.  298. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  624.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  60.  Jufl.  439.  Lamarck  llluftr. 
t.  355.  Gaertn.  Suppl.  t.  224.  (Guidonia;  Plum.  Gen.  4. 
t.  24.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
uncertain.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coloured 
on  the  inner  fide  ; tube  bell-fhaped,  with  ten  furrows  ; limb 
in  five  ovate,  flat,  obtufe,  wide-fpreading  fegments,  two  of 
them  tipped  with  a point.  Cor.  Petals  none.  Nedlary  of 
one  leaf,  conical,  abrupt,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  its  limb,  marked  with  from  eight 
to  eighteen  furrows,  its  blunt  orifice  being  furnifhed  with 
as  many  teeth.  Siam.  Filaments  none ; anthers  oblong, 
eredt,  fmall,  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  nedtary,  and  in- 
ferted upon  them.  Pijl . Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle 
awl-fhaped,  eredl,  the  length  of  the  nedtary  ; ftigma  capi- 
tate, obtufe.  Peric.  ' Capfule  roundilh,  furrowed,  thick, 
coriaceous,  of  one  cell,  and  four  or  five  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, nearly  ovate,  obtufe,  perforated  at  the  bafe,  at- 
tached to  the  valves,  each  inferted  with  a pulpy  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  coloured.  Petals 
none.  Nedtary  bell-lhaped,  bearing  the  ftamens.  Capfule 
■ fuperior,  of  one  cell,  with  four  or  five  valves.  Seeds  with 
a pulpy  tunic. 

1.  S.  nitida.  Glofly  Samyda.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  557. 

Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  n.  1 ; Browne  Jam.  217. 

t.  23.  f.  3,  Guilandina.) — Stamens  eight  or  ten.  Leaves 
heart-lhaped,  fmooth. — Native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  at 
Kew  in  1793,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

2.  S.  macrophylla.  Broad-leaved  Samyda.  Willd.  n.  2. 
— “ Stamens  eight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth ; the 
origin  of  their  veins  villous  at  the  under  fide.  Corymb  ter- 
minal.”— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Branches  round, 
fmooth,  fcarred,  yellowifh.  Leaves  often  fix  inches,  or 
more,  in  length,  obfcurely  crenate,  their  ribs  villous. 
Flowers  fmall,  in  a ftalked,  nearly  terminal,  corymb. 
Willd. 

3.  S.  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Samyda.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  x.  48.  t.  67.  Willd.  n.  3.  — Stamens  eight.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  toothed  ; tapering  at  each  end  ; downy  be- 
neath. Stalks  axillary,  aggregate,  fingle-flowered. — Na- 
tive of  Hifpaniola.  Leaves  alternate,  pointed,  about  two 
inches  long  and  one  broad.  Flowers  fmall. 

4.  S.  villofa.  Villous  Samyda.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2. 
758.  Willd.  n.  4. — Stamens  ten.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
downy,  with  (hallow  ferratures ; oblique  at  the  bafe  ; vil- 
lous beneath.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  folitary. — Native  of 
mountains  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  A branched 
Jhrub,  fix  feet  high,  with  fpreading  downy  branches.  Leaves 
three  inches  long,  alternate,  on  fhort  downy  ftalks.  Flowers 
twice  or  thrice  the  fize  of  the  laft,  white,  downy.  Pulp  of 
the  feeds  red  or  fcarlet. 

5.  S.  glabrata.  Smooth  Samyda.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  2.  760.  Willd.  n.  5. — Stamens  ten.  Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  fmooth  and  fliining,  nearly  entire. 
Flower-ftalks  axillary,  folitary. — Native  of  lofty  mountains 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  Odtober  and 
November.  A nearly  fmooth,  branched,  fpreading  Jhrub, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Leaves  fcarcely  an  inch  and  a half 


long,  on  fhortilh  ftalks.  Flowers  white,  nearly  feflile,  ai- 
moll  as  large  as  thofe  of  S.  villofa ; the  tube  of  their  calyx 
longer  than  the  limb. 

6.  S.  fpinefcens.  Thorny  Samyda.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  2.  762.  Willd.  n.  6.  — Flowers  terminal.  Stamens 
ten.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  obtufe,  crenate,  fmooth. 
Branches  fpreading,  at  length  fpinous.  Calyx  divided  to 
the  bafe. — Native  of  Hifpaniola,  flowering  in  December 
and  January.  A Jhrub,  with  horizontal  lateral  branches, 
whofe  points  become  ftrong  thorns.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  ftalked,  chiefly  about 
the  ends  of  the  (hoots.  Flowers  pale,  rather  fmall,  in  fhort, 
denfe,  downy,  terminal  clujlers,  or  Jpiies. 

7.  S.  pubefcens.  Downy  Samyda.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  557. 
Willd.  n.  7. — Stamens  twelve.  Leaves  ovate  ; downy  be- 
neath.— Native  of  South  America.  An  obfcure  fpecies, 
unknown  to  us,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Swartz.  See  his  FI.  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  759. 

8.  S.  ferrulata.  Elm-leaved  Samyda.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
558.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  328. 
t.  17.  f.  I.  (Guidonia  ulmi  foliis,  (lore  niveo ; Plum. 
Gen.  4.) — Stamens  eighteen.  Flowers  folitary.  Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  downy,  finely  ferrated. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  Cultivated  by  Sherard  at  Eltham  in  1723,  accord- 
ing to  Hort.  Kew.  It  flowers  in  the  ftove  about  Jnly. 
The  whole  plant  is  finely  downy,  efpecially  the  backs  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  veiny,  rather  acute  ; on  fhort,  thick, 
villous Jla/hs.  Flowers  white,  large,  axillary,  on  fhort  thick 

Jlalks,  folitary,  not  aggregate. 

9.  S.  rofea.  Rofe-coloured  Samyda.  Sims  in  Curt. 

Mag.  t.  550.  Ait.  n.  3.  (S.  ferrulata;  Andr.  Repof. 

t.  202.  Guidonia  ulmi  foliis,  flore  rofeo  ; Plum.  Gen.  4.) 
— Stamens  twelve  or  more.  Flowers  aggregate.  Leaves 
oblong,  very  obtufe,  finely  ferrated,  downy  on  both  fides. 
— Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to 
England  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon.  This 
fhrub  blooms  copioufly  in  the  ftove  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  drooping  branches  bear  many  axillary  Jlowers, 
which  are  but  half  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and  red  on  both  fides, 
fevcral  of  them  growing  together,  on  fhort  fimple  Jlalks, 
from  the  bofom  of  each  leaf.  We  are  convinced  that  Lin- 
nasus  confounded  two  diftindt  plants  of  Plumier,  under  his 
S.  ferrulata. 

We  think  it  fafeft  to  omit  Willdenow’s  S.  polyandra,  n.  9, 
which  is  Melijlaurum  diftichum  of  Forlter,  Nov.  Gen.  t.  72. 
There  is  much  confufion  between  the  prefent  genus,  and 
Juffieu’s  Anavinga,  which  is  Cafearia  of  Jacquin,  and  whofe 
fruit  is  alfo  figured  in  Gaertner’s  Suppl.  t.  224.  Thefe 
genera  are  perhaps  diftindt,  but  we  have  not  materials  to 
define  the  limits  of  each. 

SAMYDACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Carmania.  Steph.  Byz. 

SAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into 
the  Viftula,  at  Sandomirz. — Alfo,  a river  of  China,  which 
rifes  in  the  frontiers  of  Tartary,  N.  lat.  40°  20'.  E.  long. 
1 1 70  14' ; and  runs  into  the  gulf  Leao-tong,  N.  lat.  390  J. 
E.  long.  1 1 70  28'. 

San,  or  Tanah,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  a canal  which  runs 
from  the  Nile  into  the  lake  Menzaleh,  anciently  called 
“ Tanais  26  miles  E.  of  Manfora.  N.  lat.  30°  55'.  E. 
long.  3 20  7'. 

San  Bias,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba ; 59  miles  E.  of 
Havanna. 

San  Carlos,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  firft  mif- 
fionaries  of  this  province,  and  its  increafe  and  beauty  to  the 
adtivity  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  white  population  is  moftly 
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eompofed  of  Spaniards  from  the  Canaries,  who  by  their 
difpofition  to  labour,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  Creoles. 
Live  ftock  form  the  great  mafs  of  the  riches  of  its  inha- 
bitants ; cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  being  in  great  abua- 
dance.  Indigo  and  coffee  are  almoft  the  only  articles  of 
cultivation.  The  quality  of  the  foil  is  faid  to  give  an  ex- 
quifite  flavour  to  the  fruits,  particularly  to  the  oranges, 
which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  province.  The 
city  is  large,  handfome,  and  well  divided.  They  reckoned 
9500  inhabitants.  The  heat  of  this  place  is  very  great, 
and  would  be  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  counteracted  by 
the  violence  of  the  north-eafl  wind.  San  Carlos  is  in  90  20' 
of  N.  lat. ; 6o°  N.W.  of  Caraccas,  28  leagues  S.S.W.  of 
Valencia,  and  20  leagues  from  St.  Philip.  Depons. 

San  Diego , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ; 50  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Havanna. 

San  Felice , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  prevince  of  Leon  ; 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

San  Felipe.  See  St.  Felipe. 

San  Fernando  of  Apura,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Varinas,  lituated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Apura.  The  property  of  almoit  all  the  inha- 
bitants confdls  in  common  fields,  and  breeding-farms  for 
cattle  and  mules.  They  cultivate  very  few  articles.  The 
climate  is  hot,  but  healthy  ; the  water  is  excellent.  The 
city,  which  is  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  built.  The  po- 
pulation amounts  to  almoft  6000  fouls. 

San  Giuliano.  See  Giuliano. 

San  Jayne,  a city  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  Varinas ; fituated  on  a hillock  of  fand,  at  the  confluence 
of  feveral  rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Apura, 
about  12  leagues  after  their  union.  The  inhabitants  are 
for  three  months  fo  environed  by  water,  that  they  can 
neither  leave  nor  return  to  their  houfes  without  canoes. 
This  city,  confiding  of  mean  edifices  on  a fandy  and  dry 
foil,  lies  in  N.  lat.  70  50' ; 75  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Ca- 
raccas. 

San  Juan,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Havanna. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
42  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Jago. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  above 
ifland ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville  ; 40  miles  W.  of 
Seville.  See  Juan. 

San  Lorenzo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ; 105  miles 
S.W,  of  Havanna. 

San  Luis,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 25  miles  S.  of 
Spiritu  Santo. 

San  Marco,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ; 70  miles 
N.W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

San  Miguel,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ; 50  miles 
S.W.  of  Havanna. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame  ifland ; 40 
miles  N.  of  Trinidad.  See  St.  Miguel,  &c. 

San  Paloi , a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Luqon.  N.  lat.  i4°45r.  E.  long.  120°  io'. 

San  Pedro,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile;  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Soria. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  35 
miles  S.  of  Havanna. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bifcay  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Santander. — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 65  miles  S.W.  of  Havanna. 

San  Pedro  de  Mayolon,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ; 
62  miles  N.  of  Trinidad. 

San  Pedro  d’  Arlanza,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 
40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Burgos. 

San  Roque,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay  ; 16  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Santander. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville  ; 3 miles  N-  of  Gibraltar, 

San  Martini,  Giuseppe,  in  Biography.  See  Mar- 
tini of  London. 
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San  Martini.  Giovanni.  See  Martini  of  Milan. 

SANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia. 

Sana,  in  Geography , a river  of  Bofnia,  which  runs  into 
the  river  Unna,  oppofite  to  Novi. 

Sana,  a city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  on  which  are  ftill 
vifible  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  which  the  Arabs  fuppofe  to 
have  been  built  by  Shem.  On  one  fide  is  the  eaftle,  and 
on  the  other  fide  a rivulet ; and  near  it  is  the  “ Buftan  el 
Metwokkel,”  a fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by 
Imam  Metwokkel,  and  has  been  embellilhed,  fays  Niebuhr, 
by  the  reigning  Imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  conftrufted 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  rs  inclofed  within  a 
wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  is  not  very 
extenfive  ; as  a perfon  may  walk  round  it  in  an  hour.  The 
city-gates  are  fever..  Sana  has  a number  of  mofques,  fome 
of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh  pachas;  and  as  gar- 
dens occupy  a great  part  of  the  fpace  within  the  walls,  it 
appears  to  be  more  populous  than  it  is.  It  has  only  twelve 
public  baths,  but  many  noble  palaces,  built  by  the  Imams, 
feveral  of  which  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 
numerous.  The  materials  of  thefe  palaces,  which  are  con- 
ftrufted  in  a ftyle  of  architecture  different  from  ours,  are 
burnt  bricks  or  hewn  Hones  ; but  the  houfes  of  the  common 
people  are  built  of  bricks  that  have  been  dried  in  the  fun. 
Glafs  windows  are  very  rare.  Moft  of  the  houfes,  inftead 
of  windows,  have  Ihutters,  which  are  opened  in  fine  weather, 
and  (hut  when  it  is  foul.  In  this  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted 
by  a round  wicket,  filled  with  a piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs : fome 
of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  itained  glafs  from  Venice. 
At  Sana,  as  well  as  other  cities  of  the  Eaft,  are  great  fim- 
feras  or  caravanferas  for  merchants  and  travellers.  Each 
different  commodity  is  fold  in  a feparate  market : in  the 
market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are  to  be  feen,  and  their 
litile  (hops  are  portable.  The  feveral  claffes  of  mechanics 
work  in  particular  quarters  in  the  open  ftreets.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defies,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy-books, 
and  inftruft  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing  ; all  which  is  done 
at  the  fame  time.  There  is  one  market  in  which  old  clothes 
are  taken  for  new.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  fcarce : pit-coal 
and  peat  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Fruits  are  very  plen- 
teous at  Sana.  Here  are  more  than  twenty  different  fpecies 
of  grapes,  fome  of  which  the  Arabs  preferve  by  hanging 
them  up  in  their  cellars  throughout  the  whole  year ; and 
fome  are  made  into  wine,  and  others  are  dried,  fo  that,  the 
exportation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  very  confiderable.  One 
fort  of  thefe  grapes  has  no  ftones.  In  the  caftle  are  two 
palaces,  the  mint,  and  a range  of  prifens  for  perfons  of 
different  ranks.  The  reigning  Imam  refides  in  the  city, 
but  feveral  princes  of  the  blood  royal  live  in  the  caftle. 
The  battery  is  the  moft  elevated  place  ; and  upon  this  are 
feven  fmall  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly 
fet  upon  broken  carriages.  Thefe,  with  fix  others  near 
the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  announce  the  return  of  the 
different  feftivals,  are  the  whole  artillery  of  the  capital  of 
Yemen, 

The  fuburb  of  “ Bir  el  Affab”  is  nearly  adjoining  to  the 
city,  on  the  eaft  fide : the  houfes  of  this  village  are  flut- 
tered through  the  gardens,  along  the  bank  of  a fmall  river. 
Two  leagues  northward  from  Sana  is  a plain,  named 
“ Rodda,”  overfpread  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivulets.  By  means  of  aqueduCts  from  mount 
Nikkum,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Sana  are,  at  all  times, 
fupplied  with  abundance  of  excellent  frefh  water.  Jews  are 
not  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  of  Sana ; but  they  live  by 
themfelves  in  a village,  named  “ Kaa  el  lhud,”  near  Bir  el 
A1M>.  Their  number  amounts  to  2000.  In  Yemen,  how. 
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ever,  they  are  treated  more  contemptuoufly  than  in  T urkey ; 
yet  the  beft  artifans  are  Jews,  particularly  potters  and  gold- 
fmiths,  who  come  into  the  city,  to  work  in  their  little  {hops 
by  day,  and  retire  at  night  to  their  village.  Thefe  Jews 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade.  The  difgrace  of  one  of  their 
molt  confiderable  merchants,  named  Oroeki,  who  had  gained 
the  favour  of  two  fuccelfive  Imams,  drew  upon  the  other 
Jews  a fevere  perfecution  ; fo  that  the  government  ordered 
14  fynagogues,  which  the  Jews  had  at  Sana,  to  be  de- 
molished ; and  all  the  houfes  in  their  village  above  14  fa- 
thoms in  height  were  deftroyed,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
raife  any  of  their  buildings  above  this  height  for  the  future. 
The  Banians  in  Sana  are  reckoned  to  be  about  125:  they 
pay  300  crowns  a month  for  permiffion  to  live  in  the  city. 
The  heirs  of  a deceafed  Banian  are  obliged  to  pay  from  40 
to  50  crowns ; and  if  the  deceafed  leaves  no  near  relations 
in  Yemen,  his  whole  property  devolves  to  the  Imam.  The 
Imam  goes  in  great  pomp,  attended  by  a numerous  pro- 
ceffion,  to  the  mofque  every  Friday  ; and  during  divine 
fervice,  the  city-gates  are  fhut.  The  Imam  treats  the 
ftrangers  who  vifit  Sana  with  great  hofpitality,  which  is 
fometimes  abufed  by  the  interefted  and  felfilh.  He  fent  to 
Niebuhr  and  each  of  his  companions  a fuit  of  clothes,  with 
a letter  to  the  dola  of  Mokha  to  pay  them  200  crowns  as  a 
farewell  prefent.  Their  clothes  were  like  thofe  worn  by  the 
Arabs  of  diftin&ion  through  Yemen.  They  wear  the  fliirt 
over  wide  drawers  of  cotton  cloth.  The  “jambea,”  a fort 
of  crooked  cutlafs,  hangs  by  a broad  girdle ; and  a veil 
with  {traight  fleeves  is  covered  by  a flowing  gown.  To 
{lockings  the  Arabs  are  ftrangers : they  only  wear  on  their 
feet  and  legs  a fort  of  half-boots  or  flippers.  The  military 
force  of  Sana  confifts  ordinarily  of  4000  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry.  Sana  is  125  miles  N.N.E.  from  Mocha.  N.  lat. 
150  20'.  E.  long.  440  9'.  Niebuhr’s  Travels.  See  Yemen. 

Sana,  or  Satin.  See  Sanen. 

Sana,  or  Zana , a town  of  South  America,  in  Peru, 
and  capital  of  a jurifdi&ion,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Truxillo. 
The  jurifdi&ion  extends  about  75  miles  along  the  fea-coaft. 
The  foil  is  level  and  fertile  ; but  the  heat  is  fometimes  al- 
moft  infupportable.  The  town  is  fituated  in  a pleafant 
valley,  fertile  in  fruit  and  corn,  and  adorned  with  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers,  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  fometimes 
called  “ Mirafloris it  is,  however,  in  a ftate  of  decay ; 
80  miles  N.  of  Truxillo. 

SANADA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
80  miles  N.  of  Jedo. 

SAN  AD  ON,  Noel-Etienne,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1676.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  fociety 
of  the  Jefuits,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a profeflor  at 
Caen,  and  other  places.  After  nine  years  he  was  removed 
to  the  college  at  Paris,  where  he  filled  the  rhetorical  chair 
for  fix  years  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  that  period  he  publiftied 
a colleftion  of  Latin  poems,  by  which  he  acquired  confider- 
able reputation.  The  want  of  health  caufed  him  to  quit  the 
metropolis,  and  he  went  to  Tours,  where  he  aCted  as  pre- 
fect of  the  clafl’es.  In  1726  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  Conti;  in  1728  he  became  librarian  to  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand  ; and  in  1733  he  died  regretted, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  literary  talents  as  his  amiable  qua- 
lities in  private  life.  He  wras  elteemed  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant Latin  poets  of  his  time,  and  in  that  language  com- 
pofed  odes,  epigrams,  eulogies,  and  various  other  pieces, 
which,  after  his  death,  were  collected  and  publiftied  to- 
gether. A collection  of  his  difcourfes,  on  various  occa- 
fions,  was  alfo  publiftied,  which  difplay  his  powers  as  an 
orator.  One  of  his  firft  publications  was  a tranflation  of 
the  “ Pervigilium  Veneris,”  with  notes.  But  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  Iris  verfion  of  the  works  of  Horace,  entitled 


“ TraduCtion  des  (Euvres  d’Horace  avec  des  Remarques, 
which  firft  appeared  in  1727,  Paris,  2 vols.  4to.  It  is  a 
profe  tranflation,  but  is  more  ornamented  and  poetical  than 
that  of  Dacier  and  others.  He  printed  with  his  own  tranf- 
lation the  original  Latin,  in  which  he  took  great  liberties  in 
his  various  readings,  and  in  changing  the  order  of  the  poems  ; 
but  his  moft  noted  effort  of  ingenuity  was  the  “ Carmen  Se- 
culare,”  which  from  a number  of  detached  odes  he  formed 
into  a grand  connected  piece  of  lyric  compofition.  In  his 
various  alterations  he  frequently  makes  remarks,  that  dif- 
play much  tafte  and  critical  fagacity ; but  he  is  apt  to  in- 
dulge his  fancy  in  purfuing  fuppofed  allegories  and  allufions 
to  the  events  of  the  Auguftan  times. 

SANAFIR,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red 
fea ; 90  miles  S.E.  of  Tor.  N.  lat.  270  45'.  E.  long. 
45°  o'. 

SANAG,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lombok.  S.  lat.  8°  27'.  E.  long.  115°  15'. 

SANAGA,  a town  of  Walachia;  50 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Buchareft. 

SANAIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
interior  of  Media. 

SANAISCHARA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , a name  of 
Sani,  the  Hindoo  regent  of  the  planet  Saturn : the  name 
means  J. low-moving . See  Sani. 

SANAKA,  one  of  the  earlieft  productions  of  Brahma 
for  the  purpofe  of  peopling  the  world.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  is  faid  to  have  produced  four  perfons,  m.  Sanaka, 
Sananda,  Sanatana,  and  Sanatakumara  ; who,  proving 
refraCtory,  caufed  their  parent  to  mourn.  To  comfort, 
him,  Siva  ilfued  from  a fold  in  his  forehead,  and  endow- 
ing Brahma  with  additional  ftrength,  he  produced  other 
beings,  as  related  under  the  articles  Rxshi  and  Rudra. 
Thefe  fables  have  probably  fome  allufions  to  cofmogony, 
not  eafily  explained  nor  worth  explaining.  The  four  per- 
fons named  above  have  fometimes  three  others  affociated 
with  them,  and  are  all  called  children  of  Brahma  : fome- 
times they  are  called  Sanakadika,  or  the  children  of  Sanaka. 
The  names  of  the  other  three  are  Jata,  Vodu,  and  Pancha- 
ficha  : but  none  of  them  are  mentioned  very  often  in  Hindoo 
writings. 

SANA  LI  A,  in  Surgery , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  thofe  tumours,  commonly  called  meliceres. 

SANAMUNDA,  in  Botany,  a name  applied  by  Clu- 
fius  and  other  old  botanifts  to  feveral  flirubs  of  the  Daphne, 
Pajferina,  and  fimilar  genera,  which  feems  to  allude  to  their 
purgative  and  fcouring  qualites.  Thefe  are,  as  phy- 
ficians  fay,  of  the  moft  heroic  kind,  and  would  probably 
require  much  heroifm  in  the  patient  who  ftiould  be  their 
unfortunate  victim. 

S ANAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen ; 
36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

SANAOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Strabo. 

SANAPARA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Mahmudpour. 

SANA  RICA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cervera. 

SANASBYGOTTA,  a town  of  Bengal,  and  chief  town 
of  the  circar  of  Bootifhazary  ; 68  miles  N.E.  of  Purneah. 
N.  lat.  26°  38'.  E.  long.  88°  28'. 

SANASHYGOTTA,  a town  of  Morung;  75  miles 
E.  of  Amerpour. 

SANASHYGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 86  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dacca. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 56  miles 
N.E.  of  Nattore. 

SANATES,  among  the  Romans,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  who  having 
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revolted,  foon  fubmitted  themfelves  again  ; on  which  ac- 
count they  had  equal  privileges  with  the  other  citizens, 
there  being  a law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  ordaining  ut  idem 
juris  fanatibus  quod  foretibus  fit . 

SANATODOS,  in  Natural  Hifory , a name  given  by 
the  people  of  Sicily  to  the  fpungy  excrefcence  found  on  the 
ftalk  of  the  dog-rofe,  and  more  ufually  called  the  bedeguar. 
This  they  greatly  efteem  in  all  venomous  bites,  and  ufe  it 
in  fine  powder,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  many  parts 
of  that  country.  They  ufe  no  other  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
a viper  : the  wound  is  fcarified,  and  fome  of  the  powder  is 
fprinkled  on,  and  large  dofes  of  it  are  alfo  given  internally 
in  ftrong  wine. 

In  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  they  apply  it  to  the  wound, 
foftened  into  a fort  of  poultice  with  oil,  or  with  ftrong 
wine  ; and  they  give  it  in  repeated  dofes  internally  in  broths, 
and  other  weak  fluids.  They  give  it  alfo  in  continual  fe- 
vers, and  in  many  other  cafes,  particularly  in  the  colic.  It 
is  faid,  that  a Angle  dcfe  of  a drachm  of  it  in  red  wine,  takes 
off  all  the  pain  of  the  colic  in  an  hour. 

There  feems  a very  old  opinion  on  the  fide  of  this  medi- 
cine, in  the  cure  of  a bite  from  a mad  dog  ; for  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  the  root  of  the  wild-rofe,  from  the  ftalks  of  which 
this  fubllance  grows,  was  revealed  in  a dream  for  the  curing 
of  this  terrible  difeafe.  People,  who  have  found  out  fome  one 
virtue  in  a plant,  are  generally  ready  to  attribute  a great 
many  more  to  it ; but  though  too  much  may  be  faid  in 
praife  of  the  virtues  of  this  fubftance  by  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  well  worth  trying  whether  it  does 
not  contain  fome  of  them,  as  it  is  a thing  very  common 
among  us,  and  eafily  had  in  any  quantities. 

S ANAUJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia ; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cervera. 

SAN  BENITO,  or  Saco  Benito.  See  Samarra. 

SANBORNTOWN,  in  Geography,  atownfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Stafford  county.  New  Hampfhire,  at  the  confluence 
of  Winnipifiogee  and  Pemigewaffet  rivers  ; incorporated  in 
1770,  and  containing  2884  inhabitants.  Some  pieces  of 
baked  earthenware  have  been  found  in  this  place,  from  which 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Indians  had  acquired  the  potter’s  art ; 
45  miles  N.W.  of  Portfmouth. 

S ANCAHA,  a town  of  Abyflinia  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of 
Tcherkin. 

SANCATTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
23.  miles  N.  of  Beder. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Beder. 

SANCERGUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Sancerre ; 9 miles  S.  of  Sancerre.  The  place  contains 
560,  and  the  canton  841 1 inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  377^ 
kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

SANCERRE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftritt,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher ; 12  miles  N.E.  of 
Bourges.  The  place  contains  2511,  and  the  canton  14,740 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  272^  kiliometres,  in  18  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  470  20'.  E.  long.  20  55'. 

SANCEY  VEglife,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Doubs  ; 9 miles  W.  of  St.  Hypolite. 

SANCHEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  and  Loire;  12  miles  N.W.  of  Cha- 
teaudun. 

SANCHEZ,  FRAN901S,  or  Sanflius,  in  Biography,  was 
a native  of  Las  Brocas,  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by 
his  own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  title  of  “ le'  pere  de 
la  langue  Latine,  et  le  dofteur  de  tous  les  gens  de  lettres.” 
He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  treatife,  entitled  “ Minervas,aut  de 
caufis  Linguae  Latinse,”  which  was  publifhed  at  Amtterdam 
in  1714.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Method  of 


Tranflating.  And  3.  Several  other  learned  pieces  on  gram- 
mar. He  died  in  the  year  1600,  in  his  77th  year.  This 
author  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a phyfician  of  the  fame 
name,  who  died  at  Touloufe  in  1632,  who  was  a Chriftian, 
though  he  had  been  born  of  and  educated  by  Jewifli  parents. 
His  works  were  colledted  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Me- 
dica  : his  junfti  funt  tra&atus  quidam  philofophici  non  in- 
fubtiles.”  Thefe  were  printed  in  1636. 

Sanchez.  See  Sanctius. 

SANCHONIATHON,  an  ancient  Phoenician  hifto- 
rian,  was  a native  of  Berytus.  It  is  not  at  all  afcer- 
tained  at  what  time  he  flourifhed.  He  is  however  com- 
monly referred  to  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  par- 
ticularly known  for  a hifiory  which  he  compofedin  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  partly  from  the  records  of  cities,  and  partly 
from  the  regifters  and  infcriptions  preferved  in  the  temples 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  It  was  tranflated  into  the  Greek 
language  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  of  which 
verfion  there  are  fome  fragments  in  Porphyry,  “ De  Abfti- 
nentia,”  &c.  Dodwell,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,  has  attempted 
to  (hew  that  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniathon  never  exifted,  and 
Dupin  has  attempted  entirely  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the 
fuppofed  fragments ; but  other  learned  men  confider  them 
as  authentic.  According  to  Suidas,  Sanchoniathon  wrote 
a treatife  on  the  religious  inftitutions  of  the  Phoenicians  ; 
another  on  the  phyfiology  of  Hermes ; and  a third  on  the 
Egyptian  theology. 

SAN-CHOUI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Chen-fi  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Ping. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  third  rank,  in  Quang-tong  ; 25  miles  W.  of 
Canton. 

San-choui  Hotun,  a town  of  Corea  ; 570  miles  E.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  410  9'.  E.  long.  226°  52'. 

SANCIAN,  or  Chang-tchuen-chan,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  China,  which  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  famous  Francis  Xavier.  The  five  villages 
contained  in  the  ifland  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen  ; 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Macao. 

SANCOINS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Amand  ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Nevers.  The  place  contains 
1400,  and  the  canton  7001  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  385 
kiliometres,  in  ten  communes.  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  E.  long. 
30  o'. 

S ANCOL,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat. 
6°  37'.  E.  long.  126°  15'. 

SANCORI.  See  Sangori. 

SANCOTY  Head,  the  E.  point  of  Nantucket  ifland,  on 
the  coaft  of  Maffachufetts.  N.  lat.  410  ij'.  W.  long. 
69°  58'. 

SANCROFT,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Englilh  prelate  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Frefing- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1616.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
elements  of  grammar  learning  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  entered  of  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  various 
branches  of  literature.  He  took  his  degrees,  and  was  in 
1642  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  This  fituation  he  re- 
tained till  the  year  1649,  when,  refufing  to  conform  to  the 
wifhes  of  the  governing  powers,  he  was  ejected,  upon  which 
he  withdrew  to  the  continent,  and  travelled  a confiderable 
time  in  France  and  Italy.  He  was  at  Rome  in  1660  ; but  ■ 
when  meafures  were  ripe  for  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfity 
preachers  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fhortly  after  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  prefented  him  to  the 
reftory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  as  well  as  a prebend  in 
his  cathedral  church.  In  1661  he  was  employed  in  making 
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alterations  and  emendations  of  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  elefted  mafter  of  Emanuel  college.  In  1 664  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  York,  which  he  held  only  ten 
months,  and  is  faid  to  have  expended  upon  the  buildings  two 
hundred  pounds  more  than  he  received  for  the  duties  of  his 
office.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  he  W3S  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  induced  him  to  refign  his  rec- 
tory and  the  mafterlhip  of  Emanuel  college.  One  of  the 
firlt  objects  of  his  attention  was  the  repair  of  the  cathedral, 
which  had  fuffered  great  dilapidations  from  the  fanatics 
during  the  civil  wars  ; and  afterwards  he  was  occupied  upon 
the  means  of  rebuilding  that  edifice,  after  it  had  been  de- 
llroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  London.  In  1668  the  king 
prefented  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
refigned  after  he  had  held  it  two  years  ; but  being  choien 
prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  he  was,  while 
in  that  ftation,  unexpectedly  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee 
of  Canterbury.  This  church  preferment  he  obtained  from 
his  known  attachment  to  high  principles  with  regard  to  the 
royal  prerogative  ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  event  he 
dil’appointed  the  king  and  his  brother,  inafmuch  as  his  in- 
tegrity would  not  allow  him  to  facrifice  his  religion  to 
pleafe  his  patron.  He  is  faid  to  have  attended  Charles  II. 
on  his  death-bed,  and  to  have  fpoken  to  the  dying  king  with 
a degree  of  freedom  that  was  fcarcely  to  be  expefted.  In 
1686  he  was  nominated  the  firlt  in  king  James’s  commif- 
fion  forecclefialtical  affairs  ; but  he  refuted  to  aft  under  it, 
though  he  did  not  feel  ftrong  enough  to  remonftrate  againft 
its  illegality.  In  a Ihort  time  after  this,  he  afforded  evi- 
dence of  his  zeal  to  counteraft  the  king’s  infidious  defigns 
for  promoting  the  interelts  of  popery,  by  refuting,  in  his 
capacity  of  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter-houfe,  to 
admit  as  penfioner  in  that  hofpital  a papift,  though  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  court.  In  1688  he  Ihewed  his  refo- 
lution,  by  refufing,  with  fix  other  bilhops,  to  order  the  read- 
ing of  the  king’s  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  by  figning, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  a petition  to  his  majefty,  contain- 
ing their  reafons  for  refitting  the  authority  which  he  atfumed. 
For  this  petition,  as  we  have  before  feen,  (fee  James,) 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  at  the  bar  of 
the  king’s  bench  ; but  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people  at  large,  though  to  the  difappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  court.  During  the  fame  year,  the  archbifhop, 
in  the  circular  letter  which  he  fent  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe,  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  a good  correfpondence 
with  the  Proteftant  diffenters,  and  he  endeavoured  to  promote 
a plan  which  might,  he  thought,  induce  them  to  join  the  na- 
tional church.  In  the  autumn,  when  James  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  defigns  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  bring 
an  army  into  England  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  he  fent  for  archbifhop  Sancroft,  and  the  other  bilhops 
who  were  in  London,  to  alk  their  advice  in  that  emergency  5 
thefe  plainly  told  him,  that  he  muff  inlfantly  Ihew  a dilpo- 
fition  to  a complete  change  in  the  meafures  of  government, 
by  redreffing  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  by  calling  a 
free  and  regular  parliament.  The  king  was,  however,  ltill 
obftinate,  and  in  a few  days  he  fent  for  the  archbifhop,  de- 
firing him  to  fign  a declaration  of  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of 
Orange’s  undertaking,  which,  however,  he  declined,  and  on 
the  withdrawing  of  the  fovereign,  Dr.  Sancroft  concurred 
with  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  who  affembled  at 
Guildhall  on  the  1 ith  of  December,  in  figning  a declaration 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a free  parliament,  the  fecurity 
of  the  laws,  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  a 
due  indulgence  to  Proteftant  diffenters.  Archbilhop  San- 
croft had  thus  far  given  his  countenance  and  fupport  to  the 
meafures  qeceffary  for  oppofing  the  iteps  taken  by  James  to 


eftablifh  arbitrary  power,  and  the  Popilh  religiort  ; but  wheii 
the  church  was  fecure,  he  feems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
part  which  he  had  taken,  and  refolved  to  wait  the  confer 
quences  in  inactivity  and  filence.  For  this  behaviour  he  is 
condemned  by  Burnet,  who  denominates  him  “ a poor-fpirited 
and  fearful  man,  who  afted  a very  mean  part  in  all  this  great 
tranfaftion.”  His  conduft  certainly  jultifies  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  hiftorian,  who  in  the  cafe  of  the  archbilhop  can 
fcarcely  be  thought  an  impartial  writer,  as  Sancroft  had 
refufed  to  confecrate  Burnet,  becaufe  he  had  been  fo  zealous 
in  behalf  of  the  revolution. 

After  the  convention  had  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
and  the  government  was  fettled  upon  king  William,  San- 
croft refufed  fubmiffion  to  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  after  the  convention  had  been  converted  into  a 
parliament,  by  a bill  palled  in  January  1689,  and  they  were 
proceeding  to  call  over  the  members’  names  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  that  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  might 
be  tendered  to  them,  the  archbilhop  declined  coming  to  the 
houfe,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  feven  other  prelates. 
On  the  lit  of  Augult,  the  time  allowed  by  parliament  for 
the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths  having  expired,  and  the  arch- 
bilhop refufing  to  qualify,  he  was  fufpended  ab  officio ; and 
on  the  ill  of  February  following  he  was  deprived.  He, 
neverthelefs,  refided  unmolelted  at  Lambeth  till  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  fuccelfor,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  upon  which  he  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  palace  in  ten  days.  This  was  in  May 
1691,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  re- 
move till  he  was  ejefted  by  law  j he  was  accordingly  cited 
to  appear  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  anfvver  a- 
writ  of  intrufion,  and  as  he  avoided  putting  in  any  plea, 
judgment  was  palled  againft  him.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  he  withdrew  to  a private  houfe  near  the  Temple, 
and  in  a few  weeks  afterwards  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  No- 
vember 1693,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  reckoned 
an  excellent,  as  well  as  a general  fcholar : of  his  inte- 
grity he  gave  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  by  facrificing  his  high 
dignity  rather  than  violate  his  confcience.  His  charafter  is 
thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch.  “ Upon  an  impartial  examina*. 
tion  of  his  conduft  and  charafter,  he  will  appear  to  have  been 
flow,  timorous,  and  narrow-fpirited,  but  at  the  fame  time  a 
good,  honeft,  and  well-meaning  man.  He  was  laborious  in 
his  ftudies,  and  had  amafl'ed  a vaft  colleftion  of  papers, 
having  written  perhaps  more  with  his  own  hand  than  any 
perfon  of  his  time.  But  the  three  fermons  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  give  us  a very  low  idea  of  his  tafte  and  judgment,  and 
are  more  fuitable  to  a difciple  of  bilhop  Andrews,  than  a 
contemporary  of  Dr.  Tillotfon.” 

Befides  thefe  fermons,  the  other  publications  of  Dr.  San- 
croft confift  of  a Latin  dialogue,  compofed  partly  by  him- 
felf,  and  partly  by  two  friends,  entitled,  “ Fur  Prasdeftinatus, 
five,  Dialogifmus  inter  quendam  Ordinis  Praedicantium  Cal- 
viniltam  et  Furem  ad  Laqueum  damnatum  Plabitus 
“ Modern  Politics  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,”  & c.  : 
“ Familiar  Letters.”  His  colleftions  in  MS.  were  pur- 
chafed  by  bilhop  Tanner,  and  psefented  to  the  Bodleian 
library. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  aft  of  fanftifying,  or  making 
a thing  holy,  and  feparate  to  God. 

The  reformed  divines  define  fanftification  an  aft  of  God’s 
grace,  whereby  a man  is  renewed  inwardly,  his  defires  and 
affeftions  are  alienated  from  the  world,  and  the  man  put  in 
a courfe  of  dying  to  fin,  and  living  to  righteoufnefs.  See 
Saint. 

The  fanBifymg  of  the  falbath,  among  the  Jews,  is  of  divine 
right  or  inftitution.  By  fanBifying  the  fabbath,  is  meant, 
the  fpending  it  in  prayer,  praife,  &c.  not  in  worldly  concerns. 

The 
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The  firft  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is,  Hallowed,  i.  e. 
fanalfied  be  thy  name  : by  which  is  meant,  let  thy  name  be 
ever  accompanied  with  bleffing  and  praife.  The  meaning  of 
this  phrafe  may  be  bell  underitood  by  its  oppofite,  i.  e.  pro- 
faning the  name  of  God,  by  vain  fwearing,  blafpheming, 
afcribing  his  name  to  idols,  and  ufing  it  in  a heedlcfs  man- 
ner, and  on  trivial  occafions  : by  furniffiing  wicked  men  and 
infidels  with  occafion  for  blafpheming  it  by  a wicked  life, 
&c.  &c. 

SANCTION,  Sanctio,  the  authority  given  to  a judicial 
adl  ; or  that  whereby  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fancire,  to  ejlablljh. 

The  royal  affent  gives  the  fandlion  of  ltatutes,  to  all  bills 
in  parliament  that  have  palled  each  houfe. 

Sanction  of  a law.  See  Law. 

Sanction,  Pragmatical.  See  Pragmatic. 

SANCTI  VITI  Chorea.  See  Vitus’s  Dance. 

SANCTIUS,  Jasper,  commonly  denominated  Sanchez, 
in  Biography,  a learned  commentator  on  the  fcriptures  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  was  born  atCifuentes,  in  New 
Caftile,  about  the  year  1553.  He  became  a member  of  the 
fociety  of  Jelus  when  he  was  about  feventeen  years  old,  and 
cultivated  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  fcience  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  feledled  by  his  fuperiors  to  teach 
the  learned  languages  and  the  belles-lettres  in  the  colleges 
belonging  to  his  order  at  Oropefa,  Madrid,  and  other  places. 
After  preliding  in  thefe  departments  during  thirty  years,  he 
was  appointed  profelior  of  facred  literature  in  the  college 
at  Alcala.  Here  he  fpent  thirteen  years  in  commenting 
on  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  the  refult  of  his  labours  met 
with  a favourable  reception,  not  only  from  the  Catholics  but 
alfo  the  Proteffants.  Among  the  latter,  our  countryman 
Poole  has  made  frequent  reference  to  his  judgment  in  his 
“ Synopfis  Criticorum.”  In  1628  Sandlius  was  called 
from  Alcala,  to  fill  a fimilar  profefforfhip  at  Madrid,  but 
he  died  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
when  he  was  about  75  years  of  age.  His  works  are  com- 
mentaries in  the  Latin  language,  on  almoft  all  the  books  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  on  the  Adis  of  the  Apollles. 

SANCTORIAN  Tables,  are  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  re- 
giiters  as  exhibit  the  quantities  of  perfpiration,  its  propor- 
tion to  ilool  or  urine,  &c.  We  have  fuch  tables  from  the 
obfervations  of  Dr.  Lining,  at  Charleftown,  South  Caro- 
lina. See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°4';o,  and  475. 

SANCTORIUS,  Sanctorius,  in  Biography,  an  inge- 
nious phyiician,  who  greatly  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
experiments  on  the  infeniible  perfpiration,  was  born  in  the 
year  1561,  at  Capo  d’lflria,  a town  on  the  borders  of  the 
gulf  of  Trieffe.  He  ftudied  medicine  at  Padua,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfic,  and  then  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  fettled,  and  entered  into  the  pradlice  of 
his  profeffion  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  year  1611, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  by  an  appointment  to 
the  profefiorfhip  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  univer- 
fity  ; an  office  which  he  immediately  undertook,  and  gave 
ledtures  to  a large  concourfe  of  auditors  for  the  fpace  of 
thirteen  years.  His  profeffional  reputation  was  now  fo 
high,  that  he  was  frequently  fent  for  to  Venice  by  the 
people  of  diftindtion  in  that  city  ; and,  finding  his  health 
impaired  by  the  fatigue  of  thefe  journies,  he  refigned  his 
chair  at  Padua,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his  time  to  medical 
pradlice.  His  refignation  was  accepted,  but  the  gratuity 
was  continued ; and  with  this  testimony  of  the  public 
elleem,  he  removed  and  fettled  finally  at  Venice.  He  had 
already  attained  the  age  of  fixty-three,  and  lived  twelve 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  reputation  and  emolument  at  Ve- 
nice, where  he  died  in  1636,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cloilters,  and  a ftatue  of  marble  raifed  to 
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his  memory  in  the  church  of  a religious  order  in  that  city. 
He  bequeathed  an  annuity  to  the  college  of  phyficians  at 
Venice,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the  gift,  inllituted  an  annual 
oration  to  commemorate  his  benevolence. 

Sandlorius  firft  called  the  attention  of  phyficians  to  the 
fundlion  of  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  tranfpiration,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  animal  economy  he  demonftrated, 
by  proving  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  lubftance,  or 
weight,  which  was  loft  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  this  infenfible  exhalation.  By  weighing  the  quantity  of 
ingejla , that  is,  of  the  folid  and  liquid  fubftances  taken  into 
the  body,  within  this  given  period,  and  alfo  the  fenfible  and 
ponderable  difcharges  which  w'ere  emitted  within  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  he  found  that  “ the  infenfible  tranfpira- 
tion alone  was  wont  to  exceed  confiderably  all  the  fenfible 
difcharges  put  together.”  (De  Statica  Medicina,  fedl.  i. 
aph.  4.)  He  calculated,  in  fadl,  that  “ if  the  meat  and 
drink  of  one  day  amounted  to  eight  pounds,  the  infenfible 
tranfpiration  ufually  conftituted  about  fve  pounds 
(Aphorifm  6.)  and  of  this  he  eftimated  that  about  half 
a pound  paffed  off  from  the  lungs  by  refpiration.  (Aph.  5.) 
In  another  place,  he  ellimates  thefe  more  fpecifically ; 
afferting,  that  “ in  the  fpace  of  one  night  about  fixteen 
ounces  of  urine,  four  of  digefted  matter  by  ftool,  and  forty 
or  more  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  are  ufually  difcharged.” 
(Aph.  59.)  And  that  “ in  many  perfons  as  much  is  evacu- 
ated in  one  natural  day  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  in  the 
courfe  of  fifteen  days  by  the  bowels.”  (Aph.  60.)  He  alfo 
itates,  “ I have  found  the  infenfible  perfpiration  to  be  about 
forty  ounces  in  feven  hours,  during  Jleep  ; but  only  twenty 
while  awake.”  Aph.  20.  fedl.  iv. 

It  is  natural,  when  any  new  fundlion  or  adlion  is  dif- 
covered,  to  afcribe  to  it  immediately  a great  influence  in  the 
common  operations  of  the  fyltem,  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  explain  imperfedlly  ; and  accordingly  Sandlo- 
rius referred  moft  of  the  deviations  from  health  to  irregu- 
larities and  impediments  in  this  infenfible  perfpiration.  He 
affirms  in  his  42d  aphorifm,  that  “ the  firft  fymptoips  of 
difeafes  are  more  furely  detedled  from  a change  in  the  per- 
fpiration than  from  diforder  of  the  fundlions and  he  has- 
drawn  up  many  aphorifms,  detailing  the  caufes,  internal  and 
external,  by  which  the  perfpiration  is  deranged,  as  well  as 
the  effedts  which  follow  this  derangement,  and  efpecially  the 
retention  of  the  perfpirable  matter.  From  thefe  views  he 
regulated  the  principles  both  of  diet  and  medicine,  and  the 
modes  of  preferving  the  health  and  curing  difeafes. 

We  have  already  ftated,  that  there  are  many  found  ob- 
fervations among  the  aphorifms  of  Sandlorius,  and  that  he 
conferred  a benefit  on  medical  fcience,  by  diredling  the  ob- 
fervation  of  medical  men  to  the  fundlions  of  the  Ikin,  (fee 
Medicine,  Hljlory  of) ; but  unfortunately,  the  dodtrines 
were  extended  much  too  far  ; and,  coinciding  with  the  me- 
chanical principles,  which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions,  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to 
complete  the  eftablifhment  of  the  humoral  pathology,  under 
the  (hackles  of  which  the  pradlice  of  medicine  continued 
almoft  to  our  own  times.  The  evils  which  refulted  from  this 
pathology  we  have  taken  many  occafions  to  point  out ; and 
the  difcuffion  would  be  out  of  place  here.  See  efpecially 
the  articles  Humoral  Pathology,  and  Miliary  Fever. 

The  treatife  of  Sandlorius,  entitled  “ Ars  de  Statica 
Medicina,”  was  firft  publifhed,  in  a fmall  duodecimo,  in 
1614,  at  Venice  ; but  it  has  fubfequently  paffed  through 
more  than  twenty  editions,  including  tranllations,  with  va- 
rious commentaries.  The  Latin  llyle  of  Sandlorius  is  ele- 
gant and  perfpicuous.  He  publilhed  fome  other  works : 
viz,  “ Methodi  vitandorum  Errorum  omnium,  qui  in  Me- 
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dicina  contingunt,  Libri  xv.”  Ven.  1602;  of  which  a 
Geneva  edition  of  1631,  comprifed  alfo  an  eifay  “ De  In- 
ventione  Remediorum.”  “ Commentaria  in  primam  Fen. 
primi  Libri  Canonis  Avicennas,”  1625.  “ Commentaria  in 
primam  Se&ionem  Aphorifmorum  Hippocratis,”  1629. 
And  “ Commentaria  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeni,”  1613. 
All  his  works  were  collected,  and  publilhed  together,  in  four 
volumes,  4to.  at  Venice,  in  1660. 

Sanftorius  was  the  author  of  feveral  inventions.  Befides 
his  ftatical  chair,  by  which  the  quantity  of  food  taken  was 
weighed,  he  invented  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  force 
of  the  pulfe  ; and  feveral  new  inftrumenis  of  furgery.  He 
was  the  firft  phylician  who  attempted  to  meafure  the  heat 
of  the  (kin  by  a thermometer,  in  different  difeafes,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  fame  difeafe.  And  he  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  empirics  and  empirical  noftrums,  as  well 
as  to  all  occult  remedies.  See  Eloy,  Di£t.  Hifl.  de  la  Med. 
and  Sanftorii  Ars  de  Stat.  Medicina. 

SANCTUARIUM,  in  Ecclefajlical  Writers,  the  fame 
with  Brandeum. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jems,  was  the  holieft  and 
mofl  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ; in  which  was 
preferved  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; and  into  which  nobody 
was  allowed  to  enter  but  the  high-prieft,  and  that  only  once 
a-year,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

The  fandfuary,  called  alfo  fandum  fandorum,  or  holy  of 
holies,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a type  or  figure  of  heaven,  and  of 
Jefus  Chrift  the  true  high-prieft,  who  is  afcended  thither  to 
make  intercefiion  for  us. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  the  whole  temple  was  called  the 
fandfuary  : and  that  the  fandtum  fandtorum,  where  the  ark 
was  kept,  was  only  a little  chapel  or  oratory  in  it. 

To  try  or  ex  amine  a thing  by  the  weight  of  the  fanduary,  is 
to  examine  it  by  a juft  and  equal  fcale  ; becaufe,  among  the 
Jews,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  priefts  to  keep  ftone  weights, 
to  ferve  as  ftandards  for  regulating  all  weights  by  ; though 
thefe  did  not  differ  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  Ancient  Cufloms,  denotes  an  afylum, 
©r  place  privileged  by  the  prince  for  the  fafeguard  of  mens’ 
lives,  who  were  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 

In  Scotland  they  call  the  fandfuary  girtho/l,  or  gyrthol. 
The  Saxons  alfo  call  it  frodmortel,  and  fridjloll. 

Till  Henry  VIII.  all  our  churches  and  church-yards 
were  fandfuaries ; and  protedled  perfons  accufed  of  any 
crime  (except  treafon,  in  which  the  crown,  and  facrilege,  in 
which  the  church,  was  too  nearly  concerned)  who  fled  to 
them  ; and  who  within  forty  days  after  went  in  fackcloth, 
and  confeffed  themfelves  guilty  before  the  coroner,  and  de- 
clared all  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  offence  ; and 
who  thereupon  took  the  oath  in  that  cafe  provided,  viz. 
that  they  abjured  the  realm,  and  would  depart  from  thence 
forthwith,  at  the  firft  port  that  fhould  be  afiigned  them, 
and  would  never  return  without  leave  from  the  king  : by 
this  means  they  faved  their  lives,  if  they  obferved  the  con- 
ditions of  the  oath,  by  going  with  a crofs  in  their  hands, 
and  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  to  the  port  afiigned,  and 
embarking  ; for  if,  during  thefe  forty  days’  privilege  of 
fandfuary,  or  in  the  road  to  the  fea-fide,  they  were  appre- 
hended and  arraigned  in  any  court  for  this  felony,  they 
might  plead  the  privilege  of  fandfuary,  and  had  a right  to 
be  remanded,  if  taken  out  againit  their  will.  But  by  this 
abjuration  their  blood  was  attainted,  and  they  forfeited  all 
their  goods  and  chattels.  During  this  time,  if  any  layman  ex- 
pelled them,  he  was  excommunicated  ; if  a clerk,  he  was  made 
irregular ; but  after  forty  days  no  man  might  relieve  them. 

The  immunity  of  thefe  privileged  places  was  very  much 
abridged  by  the  ftatutes  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19.  and 
32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12.  And  now,  by  the  ftatute 


21  Jac.  I.  cap.  20,  all  privilege  of  fandfuary,  and  abjur- 
ation confequent  thereupon,  is  utterly  taken,  away  and 
abolifhed. 

St.  John’s  of  Beverley  had  an  eminent  fandfuary,  called 
by  the  Saxons,  a feat  of  peace  : fo  had  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
in  London.  Ripon  had  the  like  granted  by  Whitlafe, 
king  of  the  Mercians  : fo  had  St.  Burien’s,  in  Cornwall, 
granted  by  king  Athelftan,  anno  936 ; and  Weftminfter 
had  the  like,  granted  by  Edward  the  Confeflor. 

Sanctuary  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Romilh  church,  for  the 
chancel,  or  that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is 
placed,  encompafl'ed  with  a rail  or  baluftrade. 

SANCTUM  SANCTORUM.  See  Sanctuary. 

S ANCY  le  Bas,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mofelle  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Thionville. 

SAND,  in  Mineralogy.  The  name  of  fand  is  given  to 
all  mineral  matter  that  exifts  in  minute  detached  grains,  and 
is  denominated  from  the  prevailing  fubftance,  as  filiceous 
fand,  iron  fand,  See.  Sand  is  generally  formed  from  the 
difintegration  of  hard  ftones  or  rocks  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  the  particles  of  filiceous  ftones,  poflefling  a 
greater  degree  of  hardnefs  than  molt  other  kinds.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  fand  which  exifts  on  the  fea-(hore,  or  is 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  filiceous.  Argillaceous 
ftones,  or  calcareous  ftones  intermixed  with  alumine,  when 
reduced  to  minute  parts,  form  a kind  of  pafte  or  mud  by 
intermixture  with  water,  the  particles  uniting  or  cementing 
together  as  the  mixture  becomes  dry.  When  a bed  of 
filiceous  fandftone  rifes  to  the  furface,  the  particles  become 
feparated  by  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere  and  other  caufes, 
and  form  a loofe  fandy  foil  ; fometimes  fo  deftitute  of 
mixture  with  other  earths,  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  vege- 
tation. There  are  alfo  certain  regular  beds  of  fand  above 
and  below  chalk-rocks  ori  the  ealtern  fide  of  our  ifland, 
which,  wherever  they  rife  to  the  furface,  form  fandy  tradfs, 
as  at  Woburn,  in  Bedfordlhire.  Such  beds  of  fand  are 
probably  original  depofits,  like  many  of  the  other  ltrata 
that  cover  the  globe.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  all 
fand  is  the  produdl  of  decompofed  rocks  : a large  portion 
of  it  is  an  original  formation,  particularly  that  which  c«m- 
pofes  many  fandftones.  Rome  de  Lifle,  in  his  Cryftal- 
lographid,  obferved  this  circumftance,  and  has  ftated,  that 
the  fand  is  much  too  angular,  and  the  grains  too  regular  in 
fize,  to  admit  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
deftrudtion  of  pre-exifting  rocks.  “ A bed  of  perfedlly 
tranfparent  and  cryftalline  fand  was  found  at  Neuilly,  in 
France,  each  grain  of  which,  when  examined  with  a lens, 
was  a perfect  fix-fided  prifm,  terminated  by  two  fix-fided 
pyramids.  The  tranfparency  and  perfeftion  of  the  cryftals 
prove  that  they  were  not  mechanically  formed  and  brought 
from  a diftance.  They  are  the  refults  of  original  chemical 
or  cryftalline  formations.  The  fands  at  Creil,  at  Nevers, 
and  Etampes,  and  other  parts  of  France,  are  fo  pure,  as 
to  be  employed  in  the  glafs  manufaftory  of  St.  Gobelin.” 
The  fame  writer  ftates,  that  he  received  a quantity  of  land 
from  Cayenne,  compofed  of  perfedl  microfcopic  garnets, 
with  twenty-four  trapezoidal  faces.  Some  of  the  fands  of 
Egypt  contain  alfo  numerous  microfcopic  cryftals,  parti- 
cularly of  fapphires ; feme  perfedlly  tranfparent,  and  others 
as  green  as  emeralds.  Sand,  principally  compofed  of  fili- 
ceous earth,  is  employed  for  divers  important  ufes.  Mixed 
with  quick-lime  it  forms  mortar.  In  the  fabrication  of 
pottery-ware,  a certain  quantity  of  filiceous  fand  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  it  confidence,  and  to  enable  it  to  Hand  the 
adlion  of  fire.  The  further  vitrification  that  the  filex 
undergoes  communicates  a degree  of  hardnefs  and  folidity 
which  pottery  could  not  otherwife  acquire.  Siliceous  fand 
is  an  article  of  prime  importance  in  the  manufafture  of 
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glafs.  When  pure  it  forms  the  bafis  of  the  moft  beautiful 
tranfparent  flint  and  crown-glafs. 

The  furface  of  the  globe  prefents  immenfe  countries 
covered  with  fand,  as  the  defarts  of  Africa,  and  thofe  of 
northern  Afia.  According  to  Patrin,  a French  mineralogift, 
the  great  rivers  which  he  has  feen  in  northern  Alia,  the 
Irtifch,  the  Ob,  and  the  Yeniffey,  have  their  beds  at  pre- 
fent  furrounded  by  fandy  defarts,  which  are  in  many  parts 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
Thefe  maffes  of  fand,  which  cover  fuch  an  immenfe  extent, 
were  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  higher  parts  of  central 
Afia,  brought  down  by  inundations.  “ Extenfive  trafts 
of  cultivated  ground  are  fometimes  converted  into  fandy 
defafts  : the  procefs  is  taking  place  at  prefent,  and  has 
been  well  defcribed  by  Cuvier.  During  very  high  winds,  the 
fand  on  the  fea-fhore  is  driven  inland,  covering  the  ground 
to  a certain  ditlance,  and  leaving  an  elevated  ridge  at  the 
further  boundary  ; fucceeding  winds  blow  this  forward, 
and  at  the  fame  time  bring  frelh  fand  to  fupply  its  place. 

“ In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Irilh 
Academy,  an  account  is  given  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
fand  over  fome  parts  of  Ireland.  Trees,  houfes,  and  even 
villages,  have  been  covered  or  furrounded  during  the  laft 
century.  The  roofs,  Hill  rifing  above  the  wade,  atteft  the 
period  and  the  progrefs  of  defolation.  The  loofe  fands  of 
Egypt  are  thus  fpreading  over  the  plains  that  border  the 
Nile,  and  burying  the  monuments  of  art,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  former  cultivation.  Palmyra,  in  Afia  Minor, 
that  once  fupplied  an  abundant  population  with  food,  now 
fcarcely  affords  a few  plants  to  the  camel  of  the  wandering 
Arab.  By  planting  and  irrigation  man  can  fix  limits  to  the 
moving  waftes  of  fand  ; but  defpotic  power,  more  deltruc- 
tive  than  the  winds  of  the  defart,  unnerves  the  arm  of  in- 
duftry,  and  dalhing  the  cup  of  enjoyment  to  the  ground, 
configns  flourifhing  and  fertile  diftrifts  to  eternal  fterility 
and  folitude.”  (Bakewell’s  Introduction  to  Geology.) 
The  fandy  defarts  of  Arabia,  in  that  part  between  Hit  and 
Tahiba,  are  covered  with  a kind  of  loofe  gravel,  in  which 
are  found  bivalve  fhells. 

Sand,  Auriferous.  The  greateft  part  of  the  gold  of  com- 
merce exilts  in  fmall  grains,  on  the  fands  of  rivers.  In  this 
ftate  it  has  been  found  in  fmall  quantities  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  large  quantities  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland. 
The  fpace  where  the  gold  was  collected  is  of  limited  ex- 
tent, not  exceeding  300  yards  along  the  banks  of  a brook 
which  runs  from  the  mountain  in  that  county.  The  brook 
is  only  fix  or  feven  feet  wide  ; and  before  the  fearch  for 
gold  began  in  1796,  had  formed  its  channel  down  to  the 
lurface  of  the  rock.  The  banks  of  this  fmall  ftream,  in 
the  above  limited  fpace,  are  compofed  of  a ftratum  of  fand 
and  gravel  about  five  feet  thick,  which  repofes  on  a rock 
of  flate  ; the  latter  is  interfered  byweins  of  quartz.  It  is 
from  this  fandy  llratum  that  the  particles  of  gold  were  ex- 
tracted by  walhing.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  Irifh  were 
paid  for  the  gold  found  in  the  firll  two  months  : the  ave- 
rage rate  paid  per  ounce  was  3/.  1 6s.,  making  the  total 
amount  equal  to  2666  ounces.  The  ore  was  fo  pure,  that 
its  fpecific  gravity  was  19,  and  24  grains  yielded,  when 
allayed,  above  22^  grains  of  gold.  The  greater  part  of  it 
was  entirely  free  from  ftony  matter ; but  fome  of  it  was 
attached  to  quartz,  or  a fine-grained  iron-ffone,  and  fome- 
times  the  gold  was  diffeminated  in  th'efe  minerals.  Several 
maffes  of  gold,  exceeding  one  ounce  weight  each,  were 
found  in  the  fand.  One  was  difcovered  which  weighed 
5 ounces,  and  another  of  22  ounces,  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
largeft  mafs  of  native  gold  found  in  Europe. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  fands  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Many 


of  the  rivers  in  France,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Garonne,  furnifh  auriferous  fand.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia,  the  fands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  gold.  The 
PaCtolus,  a fmall  river  in  Lydia,  is  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient writers  for  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  afforded,  and 
is  fuppofed  rich  in  gold  at  the  prefent  time.  The  greateit 
quantity  of  gold  which  the  ancients  polfelfed  was  obtained 
from  Africa.  The  gold  from  that  country  Hill  forms  a confi- 
derable  article  of  commerce.  It  is  always  in  the  flate  of 
minute  grains,  called  gold-dull,  and  is  extracted  from  the 
fands  of  rivers.  There  are  three  or  four  parts  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  gold  they  afford.  The  firll  is  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lies  between  Darfur  and  Abyllinia. 
The  gold  collected  there  is  brought  to  market  by  the 
negroes  in  the  quills  of  the  oltricn  or  vulture.  This  is 
probably  the  country  (Ethiopia)  from  which  the  ancients 
derived  their  gold. 

The  fecond  principal  fource  of  gold-dull  in  Africa  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Great  Defart  of  Zara,  or  Sahara,  in 
the  weltern  part  of  that  continent.  The  gold  is  collected 
from  the  fands  of  that  extenfive  flat  country,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  that  give  rife  to  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia, 
and  the  Niger.  Bambouk,  which  is  fituated  to  the  north- 
well  of  thefe  mountains,  furnilhes  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  which  is  fold  on  the  weltern  coall  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Algiers,  and 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  A third  region  of 
Africa,  which  furnilhes  auriferous  fand  and  gold-dull,  lies 
on  the  fouth-weft  coall,  between  15  and  22  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  nearly  oppofite  to  Madagafcar.  Nearer  to  the 
equator,  the  Gold  Coall  fupplied  the  Portuguefe,  and  after- 
wards the  Dutch,  with  immenfe  treafures  in  gold-dull  from 
auriferous  fand. 

. Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  fands  of  rivers  in  North  and 
South  America,  particularly  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
of  the  Brazils. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  gold  is  mod  abundant  in  the 
fand  of  rivers,  when  the  waters  are  at  the  lowed,  and  par- 
ticularly foon  after  floods  : from  which  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  gold  is  carried  down  along  with  the  earthy  matters 
which  are  fwept  off  by  the  violence  of  the  currents.  It  has 
been  fuppofed,  too,  that  the  gold  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  has  been  detached  by  the  force  of  the  waters  from 
the  veins  of  the  primitive  rocks  which  are  traverfed  by 
thefe  currents,  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  fource  of  thefe  auriferous  fands 
in  the  hope  of  difcovering  the  native  repofitory  of  that  pre- 
cious metal : but  thefe  attempts  have  ufually  failed  ; for  it 
appears  that  the  gold  is  peculiar  to  the  alluvial  foil  through 
which  the  dream  is  carried,  and  is  limited  to  the  very  fpot 
where  it  has  been  collected.  This  point  feems  to  be  fully 
edablilhed  by  the  obfervations  of  naturalids.  1.  The  foil 
of  certain  plains  through  which  rivers  flow,  frequently  con- 
tains, to  a certain  depth,  and  in  particular  places,  particles 
of  gold.  2.  The  bed  of  the  auriferous  rivers  yields  a 
greater  proportion  of  gold  after  the  plains  which  are  tra- 
verfed by  thefe  rivers  have  been  flooded.  3.  It  has  been 
very  generally  obferved,  that  gold  is  found  in  the  fand  of 
rivers  in  a very  limited  fpace.  When  the  fand  of  thefe 
rivers  is  examined  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  their  fource,  no 
gold  is  found  ; fo  that  if  this  metal  were  derived  from  the 
rocks  which  are  abraded  by  their  currents,  the  quantity 
would  be  greateit  nearefl.  to  their  fources  ; but  obfervation 
has  proved  the  contrary.  Thus,  the  river  Oreo  contains  no 
gold  but  in  that  part  of  its  courfe  between  Pont  and  the 
place  where  it  joins  the  Po.  The  river  Tefin  affords  no 
gold  till  it  has  traverfed  lake  Major,  where  its  courfe  muff 
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have  been  retarded,  and  where  all  the  heavy  particles  of 
matter  which  it  carried  along  with  it  from  the  primitive 
mountains,  mult  have  been  depofited.  The  quantity  of 
gold  collected  on  the  Rhine  near  Stralburg,  is  greater  than 
what  is  found  near  Bade,  which  is  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains.  No  gold  has  been  difcovered  in  the  fands  of 
the  Danube  during  the  firft  part  of  its  courfe  ; it  is  only  in 
the  places  below  Efferding,  which  are  traverfed  by  that  river, 
that  the  fands  become  auriferous.  A fimilar  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  river  Ems  : the  fands  of  the  upper  part  of 
that  river,  as  it  traverfes  the  mountains  of  Stiria,  contain 
no  gold ; but  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  plain  at 
Steyer,  till  it  joins  the  Danube,  the  fands  are  auriferous,  and 
fufficiently  rich  to  be  wafhed  with  advantage. 

As  a farther  illullration  of  the  natural  repofitories  of 
gold  being  limited  to  particular  fpots,  other  fadls  may  be 
noticed.  The  river  Nera,  in  the  bannat  of  Temefvar,  in 
Upper  Hungary,  has  been  long  known  to  yield  gold-dull. 
The  llrata  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are,  about  a foot  of 
vegetable  mould  ; two  feet  of  loam  ; next  pebbles  and  cal- 
careous earth,  one  foot  and  a half ; then  pebbles,  with  pieces 
of  other  rocks,  mica,  garnets,  and  iron-fand,  three  feet.  This 
laft  is  the  Itratum  which  affords  the  gold-dull.  In  exa- 
mining the  extent  of  the  gold-impregnated  Itratum,  a lhaft 
was  funk  to  the  depth  of  one  fathom  and  a half ; thirty 
loads  of  fand  were  dug  out  from  this  pit,  and  being  walhed, 
yielded  two  grains  of  gold.  Another  (haft  was  funk 
twenty-eight  fathoms  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  fand  being  dug  out  and  walhed, 
produced  only  half  a grain  of  gold.  At  the  diftance  of 
twenty-two  fathoms  to  the  fouth,  another  lhaft  was  funk, 
but  the  llrata  through  which  it  was  carried  were  entirely 
different.  This  gold-impregnated  Itratum  not  only  becomes 
poorer  as  it  approaches  the  mountains,  but  it  has  been  alfo 
obferved  to  become  richer  in  proportion  to  its  depth  under 
ground.  The  iron  with  which  the  gold  is  accompanied  in 
this  ftratum,  is  in  the  form  of  black  Ihining  particles,  which 
are  attradled  by  the  magnet. 

Moll  of  the  auriferous  fands,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
of  a blackilh  or  reddilh  colour,  and  ferruginous.  From  this 
circumllance,  naturalilts  have  concluded  that  the  gold  in 
thefe  fands  is  derived  from  the  decompolition  of  auriferous 
pyrites. 

It  was  obferved  by  Reaumur,  that  the  fand  which  ac- 
companies the  gold  of  moll  rivers,  and  efpecially  that  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  refembles  the  gold  fand  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  compofed  of  particles  of  iron,  and  fmall  grains  of 
rubies,  corundum,  and  hyacinth.  Titanium  has  alfo  been 
difcovered  in  the  fame  fand. 

Green  fand  of  Peru,  or  copper  fand,  an  ore  of  copper, 
exilting  in  fmall  grains ; it  is  compofed  of  that  metal, 
combined  with  the  muriatic  acid.  See  Copper. 

Iron  fand,  an  ore  of  iron,  in  very  minute  grains,  which, 
according  to  Werner,  are  not  magnetic  when  at  a depth  in 
the  earth,  but  become  fo  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

Volcanic  fand  confills  of  minute  grains,  generally  of  a 
black  colour,  thrown  out  of  the  craters  of  volcanoes  in 
fueh  immenfe  quantities,  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  cover  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  a vail  extent  with  a new  foil. 
During  one  eruption  of  Etna,  a fpace  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  circuit  was  covered  with  volcanic  fand  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  Volcanic  fand  is  fometimes  cryltal- 
line.  Towards  the  conclulion  of  an  eruption,  the  fand  changes 
its  colour,  and  is  generally  a white  powder,  improperly 
called  alhes.  It  confills  of  white  pumice,  in  a finely  com- 
minuted Hate.  See  Volcano. 

In  reference  to  the  various  pradlical  purpofes  to  which 


fand  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  fometimes  diltinguilhed! 
into  pit  fand,  river-fand,  and  fea-fand. 

The  ufe  of  fand  in  building  is  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar  ; 
which  fee. — For  this  purpofe,  pit-fand  is  of  all  others  the 
belt ; and  of  pit-fand,  the  whitcll  is  always  the  worlt.  Of 
river-fand,  that  found  in  the  falls  of  waters  is  bell,  becaufe 
molt  purged  : and  fea-fand  is  the  worlt. 

Pit-fand,  as  being  fat  and  tough,  is  moll  ufed  in  walls  and 
vaults.  River-fand  ferves  bell  for  rough  calling. 

All  fand  is  good  in  its  kind,  if,  when  fqueezed  and  handled, 
it  crackles  ; and  if,  being  put  on  a white  cloth,  it  neither 
llains  nor  makes  it  foul.  That  fand  is  naught,  which,  mixed 
with  water,  makes  it  dirty  and  muddy,  and  which  has  been 
long  in  the  air  ; for  fuch  will  retain  much  earth  and  rotten 
humour.  Hence  fome  mafons  walh  their  fand  before  they 
ufe  it. 

The  fand  of  Puzzuolo,  de  Lorme  obferves,  is  the  bell 
in  the  world  ; efpecially  for  maritime  buildings.  See  Poz- 
ZOLANA. 

The  fand  of  which  glafs  is  made  is  white  and'gritty,  and 
full  of  little  fparkling  grains. 

Sand  feems  to  have  been  the  firll  fubllance  added  to  proper 
falts  for  making  of  glafs.  Jofephus,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Agricola,  &c.  all  mention  this,  and  tell  us  of  the  llores 
from  which  the  land  for  this  ufe  was  brought  being  inex- 
haultible.  See  Glass. 

The  fand  ufed  by  founders  is  fofiile  : it  is  properly  a yel- 
low fat  earth,  of  which  they  make  their  moulds  for  the 
calling  of  fmall  work  ; whence  it  is  they  fay,  cajling  in  fand. 

The  plumbers  alfo  ufe  fand  to  mould  feveral  of  their 
works,  particularly  large  Iheets.  To  prepare  the  fand  for 
thefe  Iheets,  they  wet  it  lightly  : then  llir  and  work  it  with 
a Hick  ; and  then  beat  and  plane  it.  See  Plumbery. 

Sand,  particularly  Lynn-fand,  is  ufed  as  a body  for  the 
fluxes  and  grounds  of  enamel.  See  Flux. 

Sand,  in  Agriculture,  a well-known  fubllance  of  the  fof- 
file  kind,  found  in  minute  concretions,  forming  together  a 
fort  of  powder,  the  particles  of  which  have  all  a tendency 
to  one  determinate  lhape,  and  appear  regular,  though  more 
or  lefs  complete  concretions ; not  to  be  dilfolved  or  dif- 
united  by  water,  or  formed  into  a coherent  mafs  by  means 
of  it,  but  retaining  their  original  forms,  tranfparent,  vitri- 
fiable  by  extreme  heat,  and  when  pure,  not  diflbluble  in,  or 
effervefcing  with,  acids. 

Thefe  fubllances,  in  the  Hate  of  nature,  are  varioufly 
blended  and  intermixed  with  other  materials,  particularly 
with  flakes  of  talc,  &c.  and  according  to  thefe  and  their  dif- 
ferent colours,  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  kinds,  as  red, 
white,  &c.  And  from  their  having  in  fome  cafes,  as  foils,  a 
degree  of  tenacity  or  heavinefs,  while  in  others  they  are 
light,  and  without  any  cohefion,  they  have  been  further  diftin- 
guifhed  by  farmers  into  heavy  and  blowing  fands.  See  Soil. 

Dr.  Filler  has  divided  the  fands  ot  this  country  into 
two  dalles : firll,  the  (harp  or  rags,  con  filling  of  fmall 
tranfparent  pebbles,  naturally  found  on  the  mountains,  and 
not  calcinable  : thefe  he  farther  divides  into  fine  and  coarfe, 
and  fubdivides  each,  according  to  their  colours,  into  white, 
grey,  reddilh,  brown,  See.  Second,  the  foft  or  fmooth, 
which  he  fubdivides  into  that  with  flat  particles,  broken  from 
lime-ftones,  that  with  filver-like  particles,  and  that  with  gold- 
like particles. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  great  ufe  of  fand  is  in  making 
clayey  earth  or  foil  more  fertile,  and  fit  to  fupport  vegeta- 
bles, See.  as  thefe  earths  alone  are  liable  to  coalefce,  and  ga- 
ther into  hard,  coherent  mafies,  as  is  apparent  in  clay  ; and 
earth,  when  thus  embodied,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  together, 
is  not  difpofed  to  nourilh  vegetables  ; but  if  with  fuch  e?uth. 
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fand,  See.  in  iuch  hard  particles  as  are  not  diffolvable  in  water, 
but  which  ftill  retain  their  figures,  be  intermixed,  they  will 
keep  the  pores  of  the  earth  open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe 
and  friable,  and  by  that  means  nouriffi  plants  in  a more 
perfect  manner.  Grounds  that  are  of  a fandy  or  gravelly 
nature,  readily  admit  both  heat  and  moifture  ; but  they  are 
liable  to  thefe  inConveniencies,  that  they  let  them  pafs  away 
again  with  equal  expedition  ; they  are,  of  courfe,  extremely 
apt  to  burn  in  dry,  hot  feafons,  but  have  the  property  of 
quickly  recovering  with  the  leaft  rain.  , They  have  likewife 
the  property  of  being  more  early  than  the  more  heavy  forts 
of  land. 

Likewife  common  fand  is  a very  good  addition  by  way  of 
manure  to  all  forts  of  clayey  lands,  as  it  renders  them  more 
open  and  loofe.  The  bell  fand  for  the  farmer’s  ufe  is  that 
which  is  walked  by  rains  from  roads,  or  hills,  or  that  which 
is  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers  : the  common  fand  that  is 
dug  in  pits  never  anfwers  well.  Sand  mixed  with  dung  is 
much  better  than  laid  on  alone  : and  very  fine  manure  is 
made  by  covering  the  bottom  of  fheep-folds  with  feveral 
loads  of  fand  every  week,  which  are  to  be  taken  away,  and 
laid  on  cold  ftiff  lands,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  the 
dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep.  Befides  clayey  land,  there  is 
another  fort  of  ground  very  improveable  by  fand,  which  is 
that  of  the  black  boggy  land,  on  which  buffies  and  fedge 
grow  naturally,  and  which  is  cut  into  turf  in  fome  places. 
Six  hundred  loads  of  fand  being  laid  upon  an  acre  of  this 
land,  according  to  the  Chelhire  meafure,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  ftatute  acre,  were  found  to  meliorate  it  fo  much, 
that  without  ploughing,  it  yielded  good  crops  of  oats  or 
tares,  though  before  it  would  have  produced  fcarce  any 
thing.  If,  after  this  crop  is  taken  off,  the  land  be  well 
dunged,  and  laid  down  for  grafs,  it  yields  large  crops  of 
fweet  hay.  It  is  obferved,  that  once  fanding  this  fort  of 
land  will  improve  it  for  a great  number  of  years  ; and  that 
fome  land  in  Chelhire  has  been,  by  this  means,  rendered  of 
twelve  times  its  former  value  to  the  owner.  The  bogs  of 
Ireland,  when  drained,  have  been  rendered  very  fruitful 
land,  by  mixing  fand  in  this  manner  among  the  earth  of 
which  they  confift.  Add  to  this,  that  in  all  thefe  boggy 
lands,  the  burning  them,  or  firing  their  own  turf  upon  them, 
is  alfo  a great  advantage.  The  common  peat,  or  turf-alhes, 
mixed  with  the  fand  for  thefe  purpofes,  add  greatly  to  its 
virtue.  In  the  wet,  coarfe,  rulhy  bottomed  lands,  it  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  a great  effect  in  deltroying  fuch  coarfe  plants, 
and  in  bringing  the  fward  into  a fine  Hate  of  herbage.  It 
Ihould  be  fpread  out  over  the  furface  in  an  even  manner,  but 
not  too  thickly. 

In  the  above  county,  the  introduftion  of  fand  as  a manure 
or  dreffing  for  ftiff  clay-lands  is  one  of  the  chief  improve- 
ments which  has  lately  been  made,  and  the  praftice  is  yet 
only  in  its  infancy,  though  the  fuccefs  which  has  conftantly  at- 
tended it,  will,  it  is  fuggefted  by  the  writer  of  the  account 
of  the  agriculture  of  that  diftrift,  probably  render  it  more 
general.  The  utility  of  this  fubftance  in  this  way,  though 
it  was  formerly  little  known,  was  but  rarely  had  recourfe  to 
until  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  when  it  became  employed 
upon  a large  fcale  by  Mr.  Corbett,  both  in  its  raw  ftate,  and 
in  mixture  with  dung  on  his  fward  or  grafs  lands.  This 
example,  and  the  fuccefs  attending  it,  led  to  a more  frequent 
application  of  it,  and  the  praftice  has  fince  been  adopted 
on  many  large  dairy  farms  in  the  more  centrical  part9,  where 
opportunities  were  afforded,  which  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, as  deep  beds  of  fand  are  frequently  met  with  under 
the  clay,  which  prevails  as  the  furface  layer  or  ftratum. 

The  fort  of  fand  which  is  here  thought  the  moft  bene- 
ficial in  this  way  on  fuch  lands,  is  commonly  that  of  a red 
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colour,  received  from  the  oxyd  of  iron  contained  in  its  parts, 
and  which  is  foft  and  unftuous  to  the  feel.  Though  no  exadt 
chemical  examination  of  it  has  been  made,  yet  it  undoubt- 
edly includes  a large  proportion  of  aluminous  earth,  in 
combination  with  its  filiceous  particles,  but  no  calcareous 
matter  has  been  found  in  the  portions  of  it  which  have  been 
examined. 

There  are  two  ways,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  which  fand  may  be 
beneficial  when  applied  on  fuch  lands  as  a manure,  which  are, 
firft,  that  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  earthy  bed  already 
prefent,  and  fecondly,  that  of  its  well-known  property  of 
altering  the  texture  and  difpofition  of  the  land  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  latter  method  is  believed  to  be  the  more  efficacious,  as 
the  fand  has  a tendency  to  lighten  and  open  fuch  foils  by  va- 
rious means  in  mixing  with  them,  and  to  bring  them  more 
to  the  ftate  of  a loam,  which  is  moft  fuitable  for  vegetation 
in  general.  This  fort  of  aftion  is  conceived  to  be  the  coun- 
terpart to  that  of  marie,  as  applied  to  light  fandy  lands. 
In  the  different  inftances  the  intention  of  the  cultivator  is 
the  fame,  that  of  reftoring  the  land  to  the  medium  or  loamy 
condition,  which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  the  moft  bene- 
ficial ; and  marie,  by  ftiffening  the  foil,  has  this  effect  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  fand,  by  opening  and  lightening  it,  in  the  other. 
The  fand  is  incorporated  with  the  clayey  land  in  various 
ways,  as  by  being  waffied  into  its  cracks  and  clefts  after 
dry  and  frofty  weather,  by  uniting  with  it  in  the  moift  ftate 
caufed  by  heavy  rains,  by  its  property  of  finking  into  it  in 
confequence  of  its  weight,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  par- 
ticles, &c. 

Mr.  Manley,  who  has,  it  is  faid,  made  ufe  of  it  on  fuch 
lands  with  the  greateft  benefit  in  different  refpefts,  at  Merton, 
remarks,  that  “ where  there  is  a piece  of  ftrong  clay-land 
in  tillage,  and  the  farmer  has  an  opportunity  of  covering  it 
over  with  fand,  about  twice  as  thick  as  in  a common  fet  of 
manure,  the  foil  will  be  pulverized  and  opened  by  this  means, 
wid  give  better  crops  when  in  tillage,  and  when  laid  down 
will  produce  a finer  herbage,  lefs  liable  to  be  parched  in  dry 
weather,  or  trod  down  in  wet  feafons.”  It  is  further  fug- 
gefted, that  it  is  excellent  management  in  the  farmer,  to  lay 
a bed  or  coat  of  fand,  a foot  in  thicknefs  at  leaft,  before  his 
cattle  are  tied  up  for  the  winter,  where  he  intends  to  depofit 
the  dung  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  cow-houfes.  The  dung 
thus  thrown  out  Ihould  be  repeatedly  levelled  over  the 
fand,  and  another  coat  of  the  latter  laid  over  the  dung  about 
the  end  of  February ; upon  which,  the  reft  of  the  dung  pro- 
duced by  the  cattle,  previoufly  to  their  being  turned  to 
grafs,  Ihould  be  put.  As  foon  as  poffible  after  this  period 
the  whole  Ihould  be  turned,  and  formed  into  a comport, 
being  mixed  well  where  it  lies,  or  cut  down  in  treats,  filled 
into  the  dung-carts,  and  carried  away  to  fome  fituation  on 
or  near  the  land  where  it  is  intended  to  be  ufed.  It  fhould 
there  be  laid  in  a heap  of  at  leaft  two  yards  in  thicknefs. 
When  it  has  remained  two  or  three  months  in  this  ftate,  it 
will  be  in  proper  condition  for  putting  upon  the  land  ; and 
will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  manures 
that  can  be  employed  by  the  cultivator,  efpecially  in  cafes 
where  there  is  a prevalence  of  clayey  matter  in  the  land. 

Sand  may  likewife  be  put  in  the  grips,  beds,  or  gutters, 
behind  the  cattle  in  the  cow-houfes,  into  which  the  dung 
and  urine  are  difeharged,  with  very  great  advantage  in  many 
cafes,  both  in  increafing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  for  different  ufes.  A red  fort  of  fand  is  in  ufe  for 
this  purpofe  in  many  different  fituations,  with  much  benefit 
to  the  removal  of  the  dung  and  the  taking  up  of  the  liquid 
matters,  as  well  as  augmenting  the  manure-heap. 

Sand,  in  Gardening , an  earthy  fubftance  that  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  the  culture  of  different  forts  of  flowers  and 
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plants  which  require  a dry  foil.  The  gardener  cannot  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  growth  of  many  forts  of  flower  plants  without 
having  recourfe  to  this  fubftance  in  the  forming  of  his  beds 
and  other  compartments  which  are  neceflary.  Compofitions 
are  alfo  frequently  formed  with  it  in  thefe  intentions,  fo  that 
it  becomes  a very  ufeful  material  to  the  florift  in  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  It  is  highly  neceflary  in  the  culture 
of  many  bulbous-rooted  plants. 

Sand,  Indian.  The  fubftance  commonly  called  Indian 
/and  is  famous  for  anfwering  to  the  magnet.  It  is  brought 
into  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  to  be  gathered  on 
the  fea-fhore  in  Perfia.  After  it  is  gathered  it  is  boiled  in 
water,  to  wafh  away  the  impurities  it  may  contain  ; and  when 
dried  it  is  fent  abroad  in  form  of  a black  powder,  confifting 
of  grains  of  different  fizes.  Some  of  thefe  grains  are  very 
rough  in  every  part  of  their  furface,  and  others  have  one 
fide  only  rough,  the  others  perfectly  frnooth  and  glofl'y. 
Their  figure  is  very  irregular,  and  refembles  that  of  the 
grains  of  common  fand  ; only  the  grains  of  this  Indian  fand 
are  ufually  fmaller  than  thole  of  our  common  lands. 

Thefe  little  lumps  have  neither  tafte  nor  fmell,  and  are 
fo  friable,,  that  they  are  ealily  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  by  rubbing.  Some  of  the  particles  are  ltrongly 
attracted  by  the  loadftone,  and  others  are  fo  inadtive  as  to 
be  fcarcely  at  all  affedted  by  it.  Thofe  particles  which  are 
of  the  deepeft  dufky  black,  are  moll  of  all  affedted  by  the 
loadftone  ; thofe  which  are  not  affedfed  by  it,  feem  rather 
of  the  colour  of  lead,  of  a blueifh-black  and  fluffing  ; thefe 
are  in  the  greateft  quantity,  and  the  others  are  felected  from 
among  thefe  by  the  loadftone. 

There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  world  which  afford  this 
fand,  but  with  fome  difference  in  the  figure  of  its  grains 
and  their  magnetic  virtue.  Befide  Perfia,  it  is  found  on  the 
Ihores  of  Virginia  ; another  fort  of  it  is  found  about  Italy, 
and  very  common  at  Leghorn  : this  is  very  magnetic. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it  found  in  the  river  Eber  in  Hafiia, 
of  which  one  is  like  the  Italian,  but  the  other  conlifts  of 
large  grains,  almolt  as  big  as  hempleed,  but  having  very 
little  virtue.  A very  ftiong  fort  is  found  in  Dalmatia, 
near  old  Ragufa ; and  probably  future  enquiries  will 
/hew,  that  there  are  yet  many  more  kinds  of  it,  differ- 
ing in  ftrength  and  fize.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  432,  p.  201. 
See  Magnet. 

Sand,  Sea.  See  Sea -Sand. 

Sand,  Shelly,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  calcareous  fand, 
found  in  large  banks  or  beds  in  many  fituations  on  the  borders 
of  the  fea.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  in  his  Ellays 
on  Rural  Affairs,  that  on  many  parts  of  the  fea-coafts  great 
beds  of  fhells  are  to  be  found  which  have  been  broken  into 
fuch  fmall  parts  as  to  allurae  the  appearance  of  fand.  And 
that  this  is  a rich  and  valuable  manure  that  deferves  to  be  highly 
prized  by  thofe  who  are  within  reach  of  it ; but  it  is  too  often 
neglefted  and  unobferved,  as  this  kind  of  fand  has  on  many 
occafions  very  much  the  appearance  of  ordinary  fand.  And 
it  is  ftated  that  this  may  readily  be  difcovered  by  pouring  a 
little  aqua-fortis,  or  any  other  mineral  acid,  upon  the  fand 
which  you  wifti  to  examine.  The  author  here  properly  fug- 
gefts,  that  many  perfons  make  this  trial  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  the  mineral  acids,  but  which  ought  never  to  be  done,  as  it 
often  happens  that  vinegar  makes  no  fenfible  effervefcence 
with  calcareous  fubftances.  He  would  therefore  advife  every 
country  gentleman  to  keep  a phial  of  aqua-fortis,  or  muriatic 
acid,  always  by  him  for  making  trials  of  calcareous  fub- 
ftances : the  expence  is  next  to  nothing.  And  he  is  per- 
fuaded,  from  the  want  of  it  alone,  many  perfons  have  failed 
to  make  difcoveries  of  calcareous  matters  that  might  have 
been  of  high  importance  to  themfelves  and  families.  If  it 


contain  fhells,  an  effervefcence  will  enfue,  and  the  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter  contained  in  any  fort  of  fand  may  be 
afcertained  by  a proper  procefs.  Nor  ought  this  trial  ever 
to  be  omitted  before  the  fand  is  employed  as  a manure  ; be- 
caufe  a very  fmall  proportion  of  fhells  will  make  it  effervefce 
violently,  fo  that  the  degree  of  effervefcence  is  no  proof  of 
its  purity,  and  beciufe  the  proportion  of  fhells  varies  in  all 
poffible  degrees.  It  is  added,  that  if  the  fhells  are  broken 
into  very  fmall  fragments,  and  if  the  proportion  of  fand  be 
inconfiderable,  it  will  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  lime,  and  may 
be  driven  to  a greater  diftance  with  profit.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  ordinary  fand  be  very  great,  the  expence  in  ufing  it 
will  be  greater,  as  the  quantity  muft  be  confiderably  increafed. 
But  as  it  may  for  the  moft  part  be  procured  at  little  expence, 
thofe  who  are  pofl'effed  of  it,  are  ufually  able  to  employ  it  in 
great  quantities,  in  which  cafe  it  will  produce  amazing 
effects,  efpecially  upon  ftrong  clayey  lands  or  others  that 
are  very  heavy.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed  that  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  this  ftate  will  produce  a 
more  fenfible  effedl  than  when  it  is  in  any  fort  of  earthy 
marie,  becaufe  it  admits  of  being  more  equally  fpread  upon 
the  ground,  and  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil ; thofe 
therefore  who  are  upon  the  fea-coaft,  ought  to  fearch  for  it 
with  care,  as  they  will  ufually  obtain  an  invaluable  treafure 
when  they  difcover  it.  The  writer  fuggefts,  that  this  fort 
of  fand  is  much  more  common  on  the  eaft  coafts  of  Scotland 
than  is  ufually  imagined.  All  along  the  coaft  of  Fife, 
efpecially  about  St.  Andrew’s,  the  fand  upon  the  fhore  is 
richly  impregnated  with  fhells,  but  it  has  never  there  been 
employed  as  a manure.  On  the  north  coaft  of  Aberdeen- 
fhire  fhelly  land  abounds,  and  has  been  of  late  employed  as 
a manure  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  by  a gentleman  dittin- 
guiftied  for  his  knowledge  and  public  fpirit  in  that  corner. 
It  is  likewife  found  in  Banffshire,  where  it  has  been  applied 
with  the  highelt  fuccefs.  And  all  along  the  coaft  of  Suther- 
land and  Caithnefs,  the  fand  upon  the  fhore  conlifts  almoft 
entirely  of  Ihells.  He  thinks  that  thefe  treafures  will  enrich 
potterity,  although  they  are  at  prefent  in  a great  meafure 
neglefted.  He  mentions  them  here  to  induce  his  country- 
men not  to  negleft  a treafure  of  fuch  ineftimable  value. 
But  on  the  welt  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  3mong  the  iflands, 
fhelly  fand  much  more  abounds,  and  its  effedts  as  a manure 
are  much  more  generally  known,  than  on  the  eaft  coafts,  fo, 
that  it  is  there  univerfally  employed  as  the  moft  efficacious 
manure  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Its  effects  upon 
fome  of  their  heathy  molly  foils,  appear  to  be  in  fome  cafes 
little  Ihort  of  enchantment.  And  he  alferts  that  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Craik  in  Dumfriesfhire  employed  this  manure  for  a longer 
time,  and  in  greater  quantities,  than  any  other  perfon  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  been  highly  benefited  by  it. 

It  is  ftated  that  farmers  in  many  places  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland  might  probably  avail  themfelves  of  fimi- 
lar  advantages,  if  they  were  attentive  to  examine  the  creeks 
and  bays  of  the  fea-coafts.  In  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Argylefhire,  it  is  noticed,  that  the  Ihell-fand  found  in  many 
of  the  bays  in  that  diftrift,  has  been  long  ufed  as  a 
manure  for  corn  and  meadow-lands,  which  it  greatly  ame- 
liorates. By  this  manure,  not  only  the  quantity  of  grafs  is 
greatly  increafed,  but  its  quality  alfo  mended.  It  anfwers 
well  on  any  foil,  but  particularly  on  ftiff  clay,  and  on  moffy 
and  fpongy  land,  as  (befides  its  effeft  as  a manure)  it  deftroys 
the  tenacity  of  their  parts,  and  helps  to  pulverize  the  one 
and  drain  the  other.  Its  value  as  a manure  depends  on  the 
proportion  which  the  fhell  bears  to  the  fand  ; which  in  fome 
places  is  greater,  and  in  others  lefs.  The  belt  fand  is  found 
on  fome  of  the  iflands,  particularly  in  Oronfay,  from  which 
it  is  frequently  carried  to  the  continent.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
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bell  and  cheapelt  manure  that  we  have  for  hay-meadows. 
There  is  alfo  a bank  of  good  fand  on  Elan-Davar,  at  the 
mouth  of  Campbelton  harbour.  The  fhores  of  Kilfinan,  in 
Cowal,  alfo  abound  in  fhell-fand.  Even  fea-fand,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  mixture  of  fhells,  is  found  to  be  be- 
neficial, efpecially  to  mofs  or  clay  grounds : fome  of  the 
farmers  in  Kintyre  apply  it  to  fuch  lands  with  great  advan- 
tage. On  the  fhore  of  Dunaverty,  in  Kintyre,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  fome  coral  is  thrown  afhore  ; which  proves  an 
excellent  and  lading  manure,  but  the  quantity  is  not  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  to  be  of  any  extenfive  fervice. 

Sand -Bags,  in  the  Military  Art , are  bags  of  earth  or  fand, 
ufed  in  fortification.  See  Sacks  of  Earth. 

The  fmaller  fand-bags  hold  about  half  a cubical  foot  of 
earth,  and  ferve  to  be  placed  upon  the  fuperior  talus  of 
the  parapet,  to  cover  thofe  that  are  behind,  who  fire 
through  the  embrafures,  or  intervals,  which  are  left  be- 
twixt them. 

Sand-j Bath,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Bath. 

Sakv-Box  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Huka. 

Sand -Eel.  See  Ammodytes. 

Sand -Flood,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the  cover- 
ing of  land  with  fandy  materials,  either  by  winds  or  the  over- 
flowing of  rivers.  The  firft  is  a fort  of  difafter  incident  to 
the  lands  of  Suffolk,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  fometimes  covered  with  vaft  quantities  of  fand, 
rolling  upon  them  like  a deluge  from  fandy  hills  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Violent  winds  break  through  the  turf  that 
covers  thefe  hills,  and  then  the  fand,  lying  looie  and  naked,  is 
foon  carried  down  upon  the  plains,  where  it  covers  and 
buries  the  grafs,  and  in  a very  little  time  deflroys  the  light 
turf,  and  mixing  itfelf  with  the  fand  underneath,  becomes  one 
bed  of  this  dry  matter  never  to  be  covered  with  turf  again. 
A large  body  of  fand  being  thus  got  together,  nothing 
ftops  its  progrefs  ; but  at  every  ftorm  it  rolls  over  more  and 
more  ground,  fo  that  in  a few  years  it  extends  itfelf  a vaft 
way,  efpecially  where  the  ground  over  which  it  paffes  is  of 
the  fame  fandy  nature,  and  only  covered  with  a thin  turf. 
It  is  obferved,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Suffolk  the  ground  en- 
courages this  change  fo  greatly,  that  a bed  of  fand  thus 
loofened  from  a neighbouring  hill,  and  covering  only  a few 
acres  at  firft,  will  ultimately  deluge  a large  quantity,  not 
being  arrefted  by  rifing  grounds  or  any  other  means.  And 
it  has  been  fuggeiled,  that  the  beft  way  of  flopping  its  pro- 
grefs is  by  hedges  of  furze,  planted  one  over  the  other  ; as 
they  become  levelled,  thefe,  when  well  kept  up,  will  by 
degrees  ttop  or  divert  the  progrefs  ; and  fome  who  have 
tried  it  with  refolution,  after  they  have  had  the  fand  railed 
twenty  feet  high,  have  found  it  flop  its  increafe,  and  then, 
having  manured  this  adventitious  foil  with  dung,  found  it 
as  good  as  that  which  made  the  furface  before. 

It  is  likewife  ftated  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadtions,  that  about  Thetford  the  villages  were 
wholly  deftroyed  by  this  means  about  ninety  years  ago, 
and  the  branch  of  the  river  Oufe,  called  then  Thetford  river, 
fo  blocked  up  by  it,  that  very  fmall  veffels  only  could  go  up 
it,  where  very  large  ones  ufed  before.  The  river  has  been 
of  great  fervice  in  flopping  its  progrefs  into  Norfolk,  where 
otherwife  its  courfe  would  have  carried  it,  and  its  extenfive 
fpreading  fide-ways,  in  proportion  to  its  going  forward, 
would  have  made  it  bury  great  quantities  of  land  in  a few 
years.  The  moil  probable  conjedture  as  to  the  caufe  of  this 
llrange  fort  of  deluge  in  thefe  parts  of  the  kingdom  js,  that 
this  portion  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  lies  eaft-north-eaft  of 
a part  of  the  great  level  of  the  fens,  and  is  by  this  exDofed 
to  very  tempeiluous  winds,  which  acquire  more  than  ordinary 
force  by  their  palling  over  fo  large  a tradt  of  country  unin- 


terrupted : the  ftorm  feems  to  be  one  great  caufe  of  the 
mifchief,  and  the  fandy  nature  of  the  foil  the  other.  There 
are  old  ftories  in  the  country,  of  fuits  at  law  commenced 
among  the  farmers,  for  grounds  blown  out  of  the  owner’s 
poffefiion  ; but  the  people  who  gain  this  fort  of  wandering 
land  are  the  greateft  fufferers.  A little  fand  fprinkled  by 
the  winds  over  a tradt  of  land,  where  there  is  a bed  of  fand 
under  the  turf,  foon  gets  through  that  obftacle;  and  what 
was  at  firft  only  a thin  coat  of  fand,  becomes  then  a deep 
plain  of  it,  capable  of  being  blown  away  to  the  depth 
of  eight,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  feet,  and  is  carried  over 
every  thing  in  its  progrefs  before  the  winds  when  once  taken 
up  by  them. 

Befides,  it  likewife  fometimes  happens  that  much  mifchief 
is  done  by  fand  being  conveyed  upon  lands,  by  the  over- 
flowing of  rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lea  or  other  places. 
Where  the  lands  thus  covered  are  of  the  low  boggy  or 
fwampy  kind,  the  fandy  material  thus  thrown  over  them 
may  he  of  confiderable  advantage,  by  rendering  them  more 
firm  and  folid,  as  well  as  by  bringing  up  a better  fort  of 
herbage  ; but  in  other  cafes,  as  where  they  are  in  a ftate  of 
fine  fvvard,  and  fufificiently  firm,  much  injury  muft  be  done 
by  the  fand  deftroying  the  good  graffy  furface,  and  render- 
ing it  bare  and  patchy.  In  this  cafe  it  ihould  be  removed 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  and  put  upon  the  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  are  fuitable  for  it,  being  only  left  very  thin 
on  fuch  fwards,  and  then  immediately  forced  in  as  much  as 
pofiible  by  repeated  bufh-harrowing ; and  in  fome  cafes, 
perhaps,  rolling  with  a heavy  roller  may  be  found  neceflary 
to  bring  the  furface  into  a proper  condition  again.  And 
where  the  farmer  has  any  coarfe  rough  lands  near,  that  are 
much  infetled  with  ruflies  or  other  fimilar  plants,  the  fandy 
fubltances  thus  thrown  up  may  be  of  great  advantage  when 
removed  upon  them,  in  bringing  them  into  an  improved  ftate 
of  fward. 

Sand -Gavel,  a payment  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Rodley,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  for  liberty  granted  to 
the  tenants  to  dig  fand  for  their  common  ufe. 

Sand  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  120  40'.  E. 
long.  50°  40'. 

Sand -Lands,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  farmers  to 
fignify  fuch  grounds  as  confift  wholly  or  moftly  of  pure 
fand  ; and  they  have  different  appearances,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fandy  material,  as  white,  blackifh,  reddifli, 
or  yellowifh,  and  are  very  different  in  the  nature  and  fize  of 
the  particles  of  which  they  are  conftituted,  fome  being 
harfher,  and  fome  milder,  and  fome  very  light,  feeming  to 
be  almoft  mere  fandy  dull.  The  grey,  black,  and  afli- 
coloured  fand-lands  are  the  w'orft,  and  are  generally  found 
on  heaths  and  commons.  Gravelly  lands  approach  much  to 
the  nature  of  thefe ; and  thofe  which  confift  of  the  largeft 
Hones,  and  are  mixed  with  the  harlheft  hands,  are,  of  all, 
the  molt  barren  and  infertile. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  moft  fuitable  forts  of  manure  for 
them  is  either  clayey  marie,  or  fuch  clay  as  will  break  with 
the  froils.  The  dung  of  neat  cattle  is  alfo  a good  manure 
for  fuch  lands ; and  many  ufe  chalk,  mud,  and  the  half- 
rotten  ftraw  from  dung-hills,  with  much  advantage.  Where 
thefe  lands  are  over-run  with  broom,  furze,  and  fuch  fort  of 
weeds,  marie  is  advifed  by  fome  to  be  laid  on  in  great 
quantities.  This  is  the  praftice  in  Staffordlhire,  and  they 
get  rid  of  thefe  troublefome  weeds,  and  procure  good  crop* 
of  corn,  though  at  a confiderable  expence  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  crops,  fand-lands  of  the 
medium  quality  are  capable  of  growing  barley,  clover, 
T t 2 wheat. 
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wheat,  peafe,  oats,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  parfnips.  It  is 
even  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultural 
Report,  that  on  the  fandy  diftri&s,  the  management  varies 
proportionably  with  the  badnefs  of  the  foil ; but  in  one  fea- 
ture it  is  univerfal,  that  turnips  are  every  where  the  pre- 
paration, the  bafis  for  both  corn  and  grafs.  There  is  no 
fand  fo  light,  that  will  not  yield,  by  means  of  dung  or 
fheep-fold,  this  crop.  After  turnips,  barley  is  generally 
fown,  then  grafs-feeds  fucceed,  but  with  variation  on  bad 
fands  : trefoil  and  ray -grafs  are  chofen,  becaufe  their  dura- 
tion equals  the  views  of  the  farmer  ; they  are  left  from  two 
to  four  years,  and  when  broken  up,  a baJiard-f?\\ovt  for 
rye.  The  difcrimination  between  good  and  bad  farmers,  in 
this  arrangement,  depends  entirely  on  this  point : good  ones 
confider  every  thing  as  fubfervient  to  fheep,  confequently 
leave  their  graffes  as  long  as  pofiible ; but  bad  ones,  in  a 
hurry  for  corn,  and  an  immediate  advantage,  plough  too 
loon.  All  thefe  fandy  diftri&s  are  invariably  fheep-farms, 
(rabbits  only  excepted) ; the  flocks  feed  in  winter  on  tur- 
nips, and  in  fummer  on  thefe  layers.  On  the  better  fands, 
frequently  the  layers  are  broken  up,  and  peafe  planted  to 
great  advantage  by  hand-dibbles  ; and  this  is  fucceeded  by 
a better  crop  of  wheat  than  when  fown  on  fuch  layers,  kept 
bare  by  feeding  all  the  fummer.  Two  rows  are  dibbled  on 
each  flag,  and  they  come  up  fo  regularly  as  feldom  to  want 
hoeing.  And  it  is  added,  that  buck-wheat  forms  in  fome 
very  poor  fpots  a variation ; and  fmall  pieces  of  tares  are 
fometimes  feen  : but  the  fyltem  he  has  defcribed  holds  good 
in  general.  And  that  in  Stamford  hundred,  on  their  poorer 
fand-foils,  they  are  excellent  farmers,  as  well  as  on  the  richer 
loams : their  courfe  is,  turnips,  barley,  trefoil  and  ray- 
grafs,  peafe  dibbled,  barley ; which  is  admirable  manage- 
ment. 

The  moll  proper  crops  for  arable  land  of  this  kind  are 
white  oats,  tares,  turnips,  carrots,  and  buck-wheat.  The 
natural  produce,  in  weeds,  is  quick-grafs,  forrel,  broom, 
furze,  fern,  and  heath. 

And  it  has  been  very  properly  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  that  on  very  dry  light  fands,  the  great  work  of  tillage, 
fuch  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  manuring,  &c.  fhould  be 
executed  as  much  as  pofiible  in  damp  moilt  weather,  or 
even  in  rain,  efpecially  the  laft  ploughing  and  harrowing  in 
of  the  feed.  And  this  pradfice  is  ftated  to  have  always  fuc- 
ceeded on  a farm  of  dry  burning  land,  called  Dunkirk,  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Hertford.  It  is  likewife  further  con- 
firmed in  the  Agricultural  Survey  for  the  County  of  Glou- 
cefter.  It  is  alfo  ftated  by  an  old  writer,  Mortimer,  that 
in  Hereford  (hire  they  are  much  fubjett  to  mofs  growing 
upon  their  fand-lands,  and  that  they  make  a great  improve- 
ment by  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  mixing  the  afhes  with 
lime,  which  they  plough  in  ; and  that  they  generally  fow 
them  with  rye  after  this  manure,  which  yields  a very  great 
increafe  upon  them,  and  brings  on  a very  good  kind  of  grafs, 
if  they  are  laid  down  after  a crop  or  two. 

Mr.  Deveral  of  Nottinghamfhire,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  ftates,  in 
refpedf  to  the  breaking  up  and  converting  of  this  fort  of 
land  to  grafs,  that  he  has  in  his  occupation,  under  leafe,  a 
field  of  eight  acres  of  good  fand-land,  worth  24*.  per  acre 
per  annum,  which  had  been  in  grafs  fifty  years,  and  was 
deemed  by  many  not  worth  ploughing.  In  1786  he,  by 
permiflion  of  the  agent,  ploughed  it  up  to  take  fome  crops, 
and  return  it  to  grafs  after  one  fallow.  He  firft  fowed  it 
with  Poland  oats,  and  had  56  buftiels  (Winchefter)  per 
acre  : thefe  were  cut  early,  and  brufh  or  ftubble  turnips 
fown,  which  were  good,  and  eaten  on  the  land  by  both 
fheep  and  bealls,  until  the  firft  of  May  1787,  when  he 
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fowed  barley,  which  proved  likewife  good,  producing  48 
bulhels  (Winchefter)  per  acre.  In  1788,  finding  the  turf 
not  fufficiently  reduced,  he  again  fowed  Poland  oats  only, 
and  he  had  a crop  equal  to  the  firft,  and  again  good 
ftubble  turnips.  In  1789  he  fallowed  and  manured  with 
fifteen  three-horfe  carts-loads  of  manure,  and  ten  quarters 
of  lime,  per  acre : the  turnips  were  unulually  good,  and 
fed  on  the  land.  In  1790  he  fowed  barley  and  grafs-feeds  : 
the  barley  was  good,  yielding  56  bufheis  per  acre.  This 
land  has  been  in  grafs  ever  fince,  and  is,  he  afferts,  much 
improved  by  ploughing. 

And  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Oxfordfhire  began  the  cul- 
ture of  a field  of  fandy  foil  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
fowed  it  with  turnips  ; but  where  furze  grew,  he  was  very 
unfuccefsful.  The  turnips,  although  they  came  up,  did 
not  grow  to  be  of  any  fervice ; but  when  they  (hot  the 
rough  leaf,  it  turned  red,  and  never  flourifhed,  which  made 
him  fufpicious  of  the  land  not  bearing  out.  He  therefore 
laid  upon  it  50  loads  of  dirt  per  acre,  which  he  procured  out 
of  a road  lying  near,  that  had  been  mended  with  lime-ftone. 
This  proved  ufeful,  but  did  not  make  it  equal  to  the  parts 
where  the  turnips  grew  well.  The  oats  that  were  fown 
upon  it  the  fpring  following,  teftifying  that  there  wanted 
fomewhat  more  to  be  done,  and  feeing  the  road-dirt  had 
been  fomewhat  ufeful,  and  it  lying  very  near,  he  laid  on  a 
quantity  the  winter  following,  which  proved  quite  fufficient 
to  reftify  this  foil ; as  it  bore  the  year  after  a good  crop  of 
Marlborough  peafe,  the  next  year  wheat,  and  afterwards 
winter  vetches,  fucceeded  by  a crop  of  turnips  in  the  fame 
year.  It  was  then  fown  with  oats,  and  laid  down  as  the 
other,  only  with  the  addition  of  a bufhel  of  ray -grafs  to  the 
acre.  After  this  procefs,  it  proved  as  ufeful  land  as  any 
upon  the  farm  ; and  when  he  left  it,  was  worth  a guinea 
per  acre. 

Alfo,  in  Suffex,  Mr.  Thomas  Baldock  had  a piece  of 
ground  on  Burwafh  Down,  a dry  bank  of  poor  gravel, 
fandy  top,  and  the  under  ftratum  covered  with  heath,  furze, 
&c.  and  very  ftony  ; being  ltubbed  and  pared,  and  the 
turf  and  ftubbings  burnt  and  laid  in  ridges,  was  ploughed 
up,  aRd  all  the  large  ftones  carted  oft,  to  the  amount  of 
three  or  four  hundred  loads,  and  ufed  for  mending  the 
roads.  The  land  was  then  ftirred  and  turned  three  times 
more ; frefh  ftones  pulled  up,  arid  carted  oft ; and  now,  it 
being  got  a good  depth,  (eight  or  nine  inches,)  the  ridges 
of  afhes  having  been  moved,  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
lay  being  well  and  deep  ploughed,  and  cleared  of  ftones, 
the  afhes  were  fpread  over  all  the  ground,  with  idoobu/hels 
of  very  good  ftone  lime.  The  piece  was  twelve  acres, 
which  was  well  and  deeply  harrowed,  and  lay  with  a fine 
deep  mould,  (except  the  many  fmall  ftones,)  like  an  onion- 
bed.  This  being  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  fown  with  red 
and  green-rooted  turnips,  which  fprung  very  quick,  as  in 
four  or  five  days  they  made  their  appearance  above  ground. 
Early  in  Auguft  they  were  hoed,  and  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  were  again  hoed,  and  then  carefully  fet  out  to  a 
di (lance  of  about  fixteen  inches.  There  happened  many 
good  fhowers,  and  the  weather  was  pretty  good  to  the  end 
of  Odlober.  This  brought  them  on  apace,  and  before 
Chriftmas  they  appeared  a very  fine  crop.  A trial  was 
made,  from  which  it  appeared  that  25  or  26  tons  grew  on 
each  acre  of  ground.  Thefe  turnips  were  fed  off  by  fheep, 
penned  on  the  ground,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  manure 
the  foil  as  evenly  as  poflibly  ; fome  few  indeed  were  carted 
oft.  The  fheep  finifhed  feeding  oft  in  April ; the  ground 
was  kept  ploughed  after  the  ftieep,  and  the  latter  end  of 
May  ploughed  again  ; in  June,  1000  bufhels  of  lime  were 
fpread  over  it,  and  ploughed  in,  and  turnips  fown  in  the 
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end  of  the  month.  They  did  well ; the  crop  was  very 
large,  and  fed  off  after  the  1 3th  of  November,  till  a little  be- 
fore Lady-day,  and  ploughed  after  the  ffieep  as  before. 
Early  in  April  the  ground  was  ploughed,  and  then  fown 
with  barley  and  feeds  ; four  bufhels  per  acre  of  barley,  and 
two  gallons  and  a half  per  acre  of  trefoil.  This  crop 
fprung  well,  both  barley  and  feeds : the  barley  was  rather 
Ihort,  but  yet  a pretty  good  crop,  four  quarters  and  a half 
per  acre.  The  barley  being  cut  and  carried  off,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  the  feeds  afforded  fine  keep  for  fheep 
till  the  middle  of  Odlober  ; they  then  were  taken  away,  and 
the  feeds  fhut  up  for  the  winter.  In  the  next  fpring  and 
Hummer  they  profpered  very  much,  and  produced  a fine 
crop  of  hay,  near  two  loads  per  acre,  which  were  cut  and 
hayed  the  beginning  of  July.  The  field  was  ploughed  up 
as  foon  as  the  hay  was  carried  off,  ftirred  again  twice,  and 
fown  with  white  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  two 
bufhels  per  acre.  This  crop  turned  out  well,  three  quar- 
ters and  a half  per  acre.  As  now  he  was  very  defirous  to 
lay  this  piece  down  to  grafs,  he  chopped  up  the  ftubble, 
which  being  carted  off  in  November,  the  field  was  ploughed 
up  to  lie  the  winter. . In  March  it  was  ploughed  again  ; 
and  having  a pretty  good  compoft,  got  previoufly  ready 
the  year  before,  it  was  brought  up  in  waggons,  and  con- 
futed of  good  frefh  mould  zoo  cart-loads,  of  good  farm- 
yard dung  250,  and  about  100  of  very  rich  foil,  contain- 
ing fcourings  of  -rieceffary  vaults,  foil  holes,  fweepings, 
fcouring  of  mud-holes  from  the  wafh  of  the  town  and 
ditches,  befides  fome  foot  and  afhes.  This  compoft,  and 
1000  bufhels  of  lime,  laid  in  a heap  the  autumn  before, 
were  both  fpread  evenly  over  the  ground,  and  well  and 
deeply  harrowed  in,  and  the  piece  fown  with  barley  two 
bufhels  and  a half^rr  acre,  and  this  likewife  well  harrowed 
in.  The  feeds  were  then  fown,  hay,  and  moft  other  forts, 
in  great  plenty.  The  barley  and  feeds  came  up  well  and 
quickly,  profpered  through  the  fpring,  and  came  on  fur- 
prifin.gly  ; and  at  harveft  the  barley  was  a fine  crop,  fix 
quarters  per  acre,  and  feeds  fuch  as  he  had  fcarcely  ever 
feen  any  before,  fo  very  thick  and  ftrong.  The  field  was 
fed  off  till  the  end  of  October,  then  laid  up  for  the  winter  ; 
and  in  March  following  it  was  fed  clofe  with  200  fheep,  till 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  laid  in  for  mowing.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  the  grafs  was  mowed  and  hayed,  and 
it  was  a moft  capital  crop,  near  three  loads  of  moft  excel- 
lent hay  per  acre.  The  after-grafs  was  very  great,  and  fed 
off  with  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep.  This  turned  out  ex- 
ceedingly good  grafs-ground,  and  he  has  taken  five  fummer 
crops  of  hay  fince  the  firft,  and  at  a medium  more  than 
two  loads  of  hay  on  an  acre.  One  fummer  the  drought 
checked  it  much,  and  the  produce  was  but  little  better 
than  a load  of  hay  per  acre.  One  good  drefling  of  compoft 
and  lime  was  put  on  about  two  years  ago.  This  piece  of 
poor  fandy  common,  though  very  expenfive,  has  paid,  he 
thinks,  as  well  or  better  than  any  piece  of  land  of  which 
he  has  minutely  taken  notice.  The  twelve  years  have 
coit  very  near  60/.  per  acre ; the  crops  and  feeds  may  be 
fairly  eftimated  at  120/.  per  acre.  He  has  little  doubt 
but  that  the  commons  on  the  fouth  of  England  might  turn 
to  a good  account,  if  they  could  be  managed  in  a fimiiar 
method. 

Sand-P^w,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant to  the  tringa  of  Linnaeus  ; becaufe  moft  of  the  fpecies 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  converfant  about  fhores,  and 
their  note  is  whiffling  or  piping. 

Sand -Snake.  See  Ammodytes. 

Sand -Swallow,  in  Ornithology.  See  Hirundo  Viparia. 

SANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Hifpania, 


upon  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the  Cantabri,  weft  of 
Flaviobriga,  and  north-eaft  of  Juliobriga. 

Sanda,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  annexed  to  the 
parifh  of  Southend,  county  of  Argyle,  Scotland,  is  fituated 
near  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  in  the  northern  channel.  It  ex- 
tends about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  and  is  particularly  famed  in  ancient  Scottifh  hif- 
tory,  as  the  ordinary  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Danifh 
fleets,  in  their  excurfions  to  the  coafts  of  Scotland  : hence  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Avona  Porticofa,  and  is  ftill  fometimes 
called  Aven.  Sanda  is  neverthelefs  the  more  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  appellation,  as  appears  from  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  Life  by  Adomnan.  In  this  ifland  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  Popifh  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Colurhba.  The 
ifland  is  almoft  entirely  appropriated  as  palturage  for  fheep, 
as  are  likewife  two  fmall  iflets  adjoining  to  it  on  the  eaft. 
The  found  of  Sanda  abounds  with  fifli  of  various  kinds,  which 
are  caught  in  great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mull 
and  of  Sanda.  About  a league  from  this  ifland  lies  a very 
dangerous  rock,  on  which  veffels  are  frequently  wrecked. 
Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  8vo. 
1792.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland, 
4to.  1813. 

SANDABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hamadan. 

SANDABADA,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of 
one  of  the  rivers  of  India  which  difeharged  themfelves  into 
the  Indus.  Ptolemy. 

SANDAHL,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, on  the  Irawaddy,  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
elephants ; 4 miles  W.  of  Ava. 

SANDA  KAN  Bay,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  50  42'.  E.  long.  1180  20'. 

SANDAL,  a lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  about  24  miles  long  and  2 broad  ; 48  miles  N.  of 
Petrozavodfk. 

Sandal,  Sandalium,  o-avS«Xiov,  in  Antiquity,  a rich  kind 
of  flipper,  worn  on  the  feet,  made  of  gold,  111k,  or  other 
precious  ftuff,  ufed  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  ladies ; 
confifting  of  a foie,  with  a hollow  at  one  extreme  to  em- 
brace the  ankle,  but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot 
bare. 

Terence  fpeaks  of  this  fandal,  “ Utinam  tibi  commitigari 
videam  fandalio  caput I wijh  Jhe  "would  break  your  head 
•with  her  fandal. 

Apollo  was  fometimes  called  Sandaliarius,  fandal-maker  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  appellation  has  given  great  perplexity 
to  the  critics.  Some  derive  it  from  a ftreet  called  Sandali- 
arius,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fandal-makers,  in  which  that 
god  had  a temple ; but  others,  with  more  probability,  de- 
rive the  name  of  the  ftreet  from  that  of  the  god,  and  take 
Apollo  to  have  been  thus  called  from  his  effeminate  drefs,  as 
if  he  wore  women’s  fandals. 

Sandal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Ihoe  or  flipper  worn  by  the 
pope,  and  other  Romifti  prelates,  &c.  when  they  offi- 
ciate ; being  fuch  as  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  worn  by  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Alcuin  obferves,  that  there  was  fome  difference  between 
the  fandals  of  bilhops,  priefts,  and  deacons.  Monks  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  fandals,  except  in  travelling  ; as  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Du-Cange,  Salmafius,  &c. 

Sandal  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fort  of  flipper  ftill  worn  by 
feveral  congregations  of  reformed  monks. 

It  confifts  of  no  more  than  a mere  leathern  foie,  faftened 
with  latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare. 

The 
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The  Capuchins  wear  fandals,  the  Recollects,  clogs ; the 
former  are  of  leather,  the  latter  of  wood. 

Sandal  Bricks.  See  Brick. 

Sandal-^oo^,  in  Botany.  See  Santalum  and  Sirium. 

SANDALA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jemarrow. 

SANDALARIUM,  or  Sandalarius  Ficus,  in  An- 
cient Geography , the  fourth  quarter  of  Rome,  in  which  was 
a temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Auguftus. 

SANDALIGERULI,  among  the  Ancients , fervants 
whofe  bafinefs  it  was  to  carry  their  mailers’  or  miftrefles’ 
fandals. 

SANDALIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia,  in  Pifidia. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  Alia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Ionia,  and  of  the  three  “ Trogilia”  of  Pliny. 

SANDALO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Po  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Ferrara. 

SANDANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Thrace, 
towards  the  country  named  Pallene,  according  to  Plutarch, 
who  fays,  that  Philip  was  ftruck  by  an  arrow,  in  attempting 
to  force  the  paflage  of  this  river. 

SANDAPELONES,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of 
porters,  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  bier  called 
fandapila.  Ptifc.  in  voc. 

SANDAPILA,  among  the  Romans,  a fort  of  bier 
ufed  for  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  people  of  low  circum- 
llances. 

It  was  not  a bed,  but  a kind  of  wooden  chell,  made  of  a 
few  boards  nailed  together,  and  was  ufually  burnt  along 
with  the  body. 

SAND  A RAC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Alia, 
in  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine  fea. 

SANDARACH,  in  the  works  of  fome  of  the  ancients, 
a name  by  which  the  yellow  matter  colle&ed  on  the  legs  of 
bees  is  called  ; others  of  them  called  it  erithace,  and  lome 
ambrojia.  We  ufually  elteem  this  to  be  wax  ; but  the  ex- 
periments of  Reaumur,  and  others,  evidently  prove,  that  it 
is  not  real  wax  ; though  it  contains  the  matter  of  which  wax 
is  to  be  made : it  is  only  the  farina  of  flowers,  collected 
into  lumps,  and  probably  ferves  the  bee's  as  food  ; and  after 
it  has  afforded  them  nourilhment,  fullers  fome  change  in 
their  bowels,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  fubftance  we 
call  wax.  See  Pain  d’abeille. 

Sandarach,  Sandaracha,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  See.  a na- 
tive mineral ; or  a preparation  of  orpiment,  made  by  fufing 
it  by  a clofe  lire  into  a red  friable  mafs.  See  Orpi- 
ment. 

Sandaracha  is  the  fame  with  what  is  by  fome  otherwife 
called  realgar.  See  Arsenic,  Ores  of,  fpecies  3,  and  § v. 
and  vi.  under  Arsenic. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  fandaracha  Gracorum,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  gum  fandarach.  Some  diftinguilh  two  forts 
of  Grecian  fandarach  : the  natural,  which  is  the  lirlt  above 
deferibed  ; and  the  factitious,  which  is  only  cerufle  exalted 
by  the  fire,  and  burnt  into  a kind  of  minium.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  poifons. 

Sandarach,  Gum,  or  Sandaracha  Arabum,  a refinous 
juice  oozing  out  of  the  trunk  and  thick  branches  of  feverai 
kinds  of  juniper,  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  particularly 
on  the  coalts  of  Africa,  by  incifions  made  in  the  heats  of 
the  fummer. 

This  juice  concretes  into  femipellucid,  pale  yellowilb 
tears  or  globes,  refembling  maltich,  but  larger  : the  refin, 
thus  formed,  has  a light  agreeable  fmell,  but  no  confider- 
able  talle ; it  diflolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  in  oils  both 
exprefled  and  diftilled  ; but  being  nearly  a pure  refin,  yields 
little  or  nothing  to  watery  liquors. 
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The  fmall  or  common  juniper  yields  very  little  fandarach  ; 
but  its  fruit  yields  oils,  waters,  falts,  fpirits,  and  extra&s 
of  fome  repute  in  medicine. 

The  gum  fandarach  is  an  ingredient  in  varniih,  and  hence 
has  been  called  vernix.  With  this,  melted  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, is  made  the  factitious  varnifh  now  ufed  by  painters 
and  cabinet-makers.  It  is  alfo  reduced  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  called  pounce,  ufed  to  prevent  paper  from  im- 
bibing ink. 

Gum  fandarach  has  been  fometimes  given  internally  in 
diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages,  its  dofe  being  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a drachm.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  preferibed  in  gonor- 
rhoeas and  the  fluor  albus  ; but  it  has  been  chiefly  employed 
externally  in  corroborant,  nervine,  traumatic  applications. 
With  us  it  is  hardly  ever  ufed  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

The  bell  is  in  fine  white  tears,  free  of  duit ; the  Englilh, 
Swedes,  See.  drive  a confiderable  trade  with  it. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  gum  of  the  juniper  is  not  the 
right  fandarach,  but  that  of  the  oxycedrus,  or  lefl'er  cedar. 

SANDARESUS,  a gem,  the  chief  property  of  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  is  its  being  pellucid,  and  containing  in 
its  fubltance  a kind  of  gold-coloured  globules  ; which  are 
likewife  tranfparent,  when  feen  betwixt  one  and  the  fire. 

SANDARLIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fituated  on  the  N. 
fide  of  a bay  called  the  “ Gulf  of  Sandarlik  4 miles  S. 
of  Pergamo.  N.  lat.  38°  56b  E.  long.  26°  53'. 

SANDARUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  original 
name  of  the  gum,  which  later  ages  have,  by  corruption  of 
the  name,  called  fandarax,  or  fandaracha.  The  latter  name 
is  peculiarly  improper,  as  it  confounds  this  innocent  gum 
with  a poifonous  mineral  of  the  arfenic  or  orpiment  kind. 
See  Sandarach.  - 

SANDASTER,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a kind  of  gem 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  gold-coloured  globules  in  it  that 
fhone  like  ftars,  and  were  in  number  and  difpofition  not  un- 
like the  feven  itars. 

SANDAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmeritz  ; 6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Leypa. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe  ; 48  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilfen  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Pilfen. 

SANDAVA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Dacia. 
Ptolemy. 

SAND  AY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Orkney, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney, 
between  the  iflands  of  Stronfa  and  North  Ronaldfay.  Its  ex- 
treme length,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  is  about  twelve 
miles;  and  its  medium  breadth  about  a mile  and  a half.  In  point 
of  fhape  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  letter  Y,  but  its  coafl.,  on 
all  its  fides,  is  extremely  irregular,  being  much  indented  by 
the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  compute 
its  fuperficial  contents  ; which,  however,  are  ftated  by 
Barry  at  nineteen  fquare  miles.  Except  on  one  fide,  where 
the  ground  rifes  into  a ridge  of  moderate  height,  this  ifland 
may  be  charafterifed  as  flat  and  level  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  greater  part  of  the  foil  here  is  of  a fandy 
nature ; and  from  this  circumftance,  it  would  appear,  the 
prefent  name  of  the  ifland  was  originally  derived.  Almoft 
two-thirds  of  Sanday  are  under  arable  cultivation ; and 
though  the  farmers  are  extremely  defective  in  their  modes  of 
hufbandry,  they  neverthelefs  raife  a quantity  of  grain,  not 
only  fufficieut  for  home  confumption,  but  capable  of  furniffi  - 
ing  above  a thoufand  bolls  annually  for  exportation,  even  in 
years  when  the  crops  are  but  moderately  plentiful.  Here,  as 
in  moll  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  the  fmall  farmers  are 
employed  during  fummer  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  which 
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is  very  abundant  on  the  fhores  of  this  iiland ; and  occa- 
fionally  in  fi  filing,  for  which  latter  employment  no  fituation 
can  be  more  favourable  than  Sanday.  This,  however,  has 
not  yet  had  the  effeit  of  producing  among  the  inhabitants 
fifhermen  by  profeffion  exclufively,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  fifhing  would  be  a more  profitable  occupation 
than  tilling  fuch  trifling  farms  as  they  ufually  pofTefs. 

From  the  long,  ftraggling  figure  of  this  ifland,  and  the 
flatnefs  of  its  fhores,  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  {hips  navi- 
gating this  part  of  the  Northern  ocean.  Barry  ftates  that 
within  the  laft  50  years,  upwards  of  half  a million  of  pro- 
perty has  been  loft  by  the  numerous  wrecks  which  have 
taken  place  on  Sanday,  and  the  fmall  ifland  of  North  Ro- 
naldfay.  What  contributes  much  to  thefe  accidents,  is  the 
frequency  of  fogs ; but  the  want  of  places  of  fafety,  to 
which  refort  may  be  had  in  tempeftuous  weather,  cannot  be 
urged  ; for  there  are  two  harbours  in  Sanday  only,  Rettle- 
toft  on  the  fouth,  and  Otterfwick  on  the  north,  that,  at  all 
times  of  tides,  are  equally  fafe  and  accefiible.  As  thefe 
harbours  lie  nearly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  feparated 
only  by  a narrow,  though  beautiful  plain,  the  fea,  in  the 
high  tides  of  fpring  and  harveit,  fometimes  feems  to  threaten 
the  divilion  of  the  ifland  into  two.  Indeed,  if  tradition  may 
be  believed,  feveral  encroachments  have  already  been  made 
here  by  the  ocean  at  no  very  diftant  period ; one  of  which 
is  faid  to  have  formed  the  bay  of  Otterfwick,  or  Odinf- 
wick,  now  a league  in  length,  by  overwhelming  an  extenfive 
trail  of  foreft  land ; and  the  many  roots  of  trees  that  are, 
in  fpring  tides,  occafionally  feen  in  this  place,  on  the  recefs 
of  the  water,  give,  it  mull  be  owned,  fome  colour  of  truth 
to  the  tradition.  To  this  inftance  may  be  added  another; 
Runnabreck,  a rock,  which  is  now  two  miles  from  the  fhore, 
is  reported  to  have  formerly  conftituted  a part  of  the  ifland. 

Sanday  contains  neither  marble  nor  whinftone,  fo  common 
in  the  other  Orkney  iflands ; and  free-ilone  is  only  found 
in  one  diitriil,  oppofite  to  Edday,  whofe  foundation  is 
chiefly  free-flone.  Towards  the  welt  fide  of  the  ifland,  for 
the  fpace  of  200  feet,  the  fhore  confifls  of  a fhelving  rock, 
that  bears  fome  marks  of  having  once  been  in  a liquid  ftate, 
and  undergone  fome  degree  of  calcination.  This  place  is 
called  Heclabir ; as  fome  think,  from  the  refemblance  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  had  to  the  famous  Icelandic  volcano  on 
mount  Hecla  ; but  if  any  fuch  has  ever  exifted  here,  tra- 
dition is  filent  refpedting  it.  Thefe  rocks  confift  principally 
of  pudding-flone,  or  breccia. 

Sanday  is  divided  into  two  parifhes,  viz.  the  united  parifh 
of  Crofskirk  and  Burnefs,  and  the  parifh  of  Ladykirk, 
which  together  contain,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  1811,  372  houfes,  and  1797  inhabitants.  Hiltory 
of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  by  the  Rev.  Or.  Barry,  2d  edition, 
with  corrections  and  additions  by  the  Rev.  James  Headrick, 
Lond.  4to.  1808.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Scotland,  q.to.  1813.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account,  vol.  vii. 

SANDBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Wertheim  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Afchaffenburg. 

Sandbach,  a market-town  in  a parifh  of  the  fame  name, 
hundred  of  Nantvvich,  deanery  of  Middlewich,  and  county 
palatine  of  Chefhire,  England,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  river  Wheelock,  at  the  diflance  of  25  miles  E.  by 
W.  from  the  city  of  Chelter,  and  162  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  Here  is  a good  corn-market  held  on  Thurfday, 
and  there  is  another  for  butcher’s  meat  on  Saturday,  befides 
which  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  on  Eaiter  Tuefday,  and 
the  Thurfday  before  the  loth  of  September.  The  firft- 
merrtioned  market  and  the  fairs  were  granted  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth in  1578,  at  the  requeft  of  fir  John  RadclifFe.  At 
the  September  fair,  in  the  year  1651,  a party  of  the  king’* 


horfe,  ( Whitelocke  fays  a thoufand,)  on  their  retreat  from 
the  battle  of  Worcefter,  were  attacked  here  by  the  country 
people,  who  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  a number  of 
prifoners.  Sandbach  was  formerly  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  ale,  and  alfo  for  the  manufacture  of  worfted  yarn  and 
fluffs  for  country  wear.  The  church  is  an  ancient  ftruCture, 
containing  fepulchral  memorials  to  the  families  of  Jackfon  of 
Bechton,  Leigh,  Moulfon,  and  Powis.  The  Leverfage  cha- 
pel, or  oratory,  was  confirmed  to  the  family  of  Leverfage  in 
1589.  Here  is  a free-lchool,  founded  in  1718  by  Francis 
Wells,  efq.  who  endowed  it  with  lands,  now  yielding  a clear 
annual  rent  of  20/.,  which,  joined  to  the  intereft  of  other 
donations,  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  20  boys  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  parifh  of  Sandbach  comprises  the  townfhips  of  Sand- 
bach, Arcliffe,  Bechton,  Bradwell,  Haffal,  Wheelock, 
Church-Hulme,  Cotton,  Cranage,  Gooftrey,  Leefe,  and 
Tremlow.  The  town  of  Sandbach  itfelf  contains,  according 
to  the  late  population  cenfus,  529  houfes,  and  2311  inha- 
bitants. The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  a family  of  its 
own  name,  from  which  it  palled,  by  female  heirs,  firft  to 
the  Leghs  of  Booths,  and  afterwards  to  the  Radcliffes. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  lord  Crewe,  whofe  anceftor,  fir 
Randle  Crewe,  purchafed  it  from  fir  John  RadclifFe  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Adjoining  to  the  town  is  a feat 
called  Abbey-Field,  the  property  and  refidence  of  John 
Ford,  efq.,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  a cell  to  the 
abbey  of  Dieulacres.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  Chefhire, 
vol.  ii.  4to.  1810.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
by  John  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley,  Lond.  8vo.  1801. 

SANDBERG,  a mountain  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz  ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Waldenburg. 

SANDE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Lamego. — Alfo,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus  ; 10  miles  from  Stromfoe. 

SANDECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  belonging  to  Aultria ; 42  miles  S.E.  of  Cracow. 

SANDEFIOERD,  a fea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Chriitiania,  with  a good  harbour  and  wharf ; 
6 miles  S.  of  Tonfberg. 

SANDEL  Bosch,  or  Sundana  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  80  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from 
15  to  16  in  breadth.  S.  lat.  90  35'  to  io°  15'.  E.  long. 
1 1 90  to  120'. 

SANDELAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 23 
miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SANDEMANIANS,  in  EccIefiaJUcal  Hi/lory,  a modern 
feit  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1728  ; where 
it  is  at  this  time  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Glajfites,  after 
its  founder  Mr.  John  Glafs,  who  was  a miniiter  of  the 
ellablifhed  church  in  that  kingdom  ; but  being  charged  with 
a defign  of  fubverting  the  national  covenant,  and  fapping 
the  foundation  of  all  national  eflablilhments  by  the  kirk  judi- 
catory, was  expelled  by  the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. His  fentiments  are  fully  explained  in  a trail  publiihed 
at  that  time,  entitled,  “ The  Teltimony  of  the  King  of 
Martyrs,”  and  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works. 
In  confequence  of  Mr.  Glafs’s  expulfion,  his  adherents 
formed  themfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  infti- 
tution  and  difeipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  firft  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament.  Soon 
after  the  year  1755,  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder  in  one 
of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland,  publifhed  a feries  of  letters 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Hervey,  occafioned  by  his  Theron  and 
Afpafio,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  his  notion  of 
faith  is  contradiilory  to  the  feripture  account  of  it,  and 
could  only  ferve  to  lead  men,  profeffedly  holding  the  doc- 
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trines  commonly  called  Calviniftic,  to  eftablifti  their  own 
righteoufnefs  upon  their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various 
aas  of  faith.  In  thefe  letters  Mr.  Sandeman  attempts  to 
prove,  that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a fimple  affent 
to  the  divine  teltimony  concerning  Jefus  Chriit,  recorded  in 
the  New  Teftament ; and  he  maintains,  that  the  word  faith, 
or  belief,  is  conftantly  ufed  by  the  apoftles  to  fignify  what  is 
denoted  by  it  in  common  difcourfe,  viz,,  a perfuafion  of  the 
truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  believing  any  common  teftimony,  ana  believing  the 
apoftolic  teftimony,  except  that  which  refults  from  the  nature 
of  the  teftimony  itfelf.  This  led  the  way  to  a controverfy, 
among  thofe  who  were  called  Calvinifts,  concerning  the 
nature  of  juftifying  faith ; and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr. 
Sandeman’s  notion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of 
Sandemanians,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  ft  rift 
fellowfhip  with  the  churches  of  Scotland,  but  holding  no 
kind  of  communion  with  other  churches.  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  fe£l  differs  from  other 
Chriftians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper ; their  love-feafts,  of  which  every  member  is  not 
only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and  which  confift  of 
their  dining  together  at  each  other’s  houfes  in  the  interval 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  fervice ; their  kifs  of 
charity  ufed  on  this  occafion,  at  the  admiflion  of  a new 
member,  and  at  other  times,  when  they  deem  it  to  be  necef- 
fary  or  proper ; their  weekly  collection  before  the  Lord’s 
Supper  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  ex- 
pences ; mutual  exhortation  ; abttinence  from  blood  and 
things  ftrangled ; wafhing  each  other’s  feet,  the  precept 
concerning  which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  under- 
{land  literally  ; community  of  goods  fo  far  as  that  every  one 
is  to  confider  all  that  he  has  in  his  poffeffion  and  power  as 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church,  and  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth,  by  fetting  them  apart 
for  any  diftant,  future,  and  uncertain  ufe.  They  allow  of 
public  and  private  diverfions  fo  far  as  they  are  not  connected 
with  circumftances  really  finful ; but  apprehending  a lot  to 
be  facred,  difapprove  of  playing  at  cards,  dice,  &c.  They 
maintain  a plurality  of  elders,  pallors,  or  bilhops,  in  each 
church,  and  the  necefiity  of  the  prefence  of  two  elders  in 
every  ait  of  difcipline,  and  at  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  elders,  want  of 
learning,  and  engagements  in  trade,  & c.  are  no  fufficient 
objection  ; but  fecond  marriages  difqualify  for  the  office  ; 
and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  falling,  impolition  of 
hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowlhip.  In  their 
difcipline  they  are  ftriCt  and  fevere,  and  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  feparate  from  the  communion  and  worlhip  of  all 
fuch  religious  focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profefs  the 
limple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  lhall  only  add,  that  in  every 
church  tranfaCtion,  they  efteem  unanimity  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary.  From  this  abftraCl  of  the  account  which  they  have 
publifhed  of  their  tenets  and  oraClices,  it  does  not  feem  to  be 
probable  that  their  number  (hould  be  very  confiderable,  nor  is 
it  any  matter  of  furprife  that  this  fed  Ihould  have  declined. 

SANDERAY,  in  Geography , one  of  the  weftern  iflands 
of  Scotland,  comprehended  in  the  pari  ft*  of  Barray  and  county 
of  Invernefs,  is  fituated  between  the  iflands  of  Watteriea  and 
Pabba,  in  N.  lat.  56°  5 2'.  It  is  diftant  about  five  miles 
from  the  ifland  of  Barray ; is  two  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  the  fame  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants  are  ellimated 
at  about  fifty  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
pafturage  of  black  cattle  and  Iheep.  On  this  ifland  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  thofe  antiquarian  curiofities  denominated 
Duns.  Tradition  afcribes  its  formation  to  the  Danes.  Sin- 


clair’s Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xiii.  8vo.  1794- 
Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland. 

SANDERLING,  or  Curwillet,  in  Ornithology , is  the 
charadrius  calidris  of  Linnaeus  ; its  body  is  of  a more  flender 
form  than  that  of  others  of  the  fame  genu3,  its  bill  is  an 
inch  long,  weak  and  black  ; the  head  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck  are  afh-coloured,  and  marked  with  oblong  black  Itreaks, 
the  back  and  fcapulars  are  of  a brownifh-grey,  edged  with 
dulky  white  ; the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white, 
(lightly  clouded  in  fome  places  with  brown  ; the  tail  confifts 
of  twelve  (harp-pointed  feathers  of  a deep  a(h-colour,  and 
the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies  is  found,  in  large  flocks, 
on  the  Corniftt  (hores. 

SANDERS,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , an  Enghfh 
Catholic  prieft,  was  born  at  Charlewood,  in  Surry,  and  re- 
ceived his  claffical  education  at  Winchefter  college,  whence, 
in  1548,  he  was  elefted  to  a fcholarfliip  of  New  College  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1557  he  was  promoted  to  the 
profe(Tor(hip-royal  of  canon  law  in  the  univerfity.  Being 
zealoufiy  attached  to  the  papal  communion,  he  was  deprived 
of  that  office  after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in 
1560  was  compelled  to  feek  for  fafety  in  exile.  He  now 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  created 
doClor  of  divinity.  After  this  he  was  patronized  by  car- 
dinal Hofius,  whom  he  accompanied  when  he  went  in  the 
capacity  of  legate  to  prefide  in  the  council  of  Trent,  as 
well  as  to  his  bifhopric  in  Poland.  Returning  from  that 
country  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
profefl'orfhip-royal  of  divinity.  Here  he  publifhed,  in  1571, 
his  treatife  “De  Vifibili  Monarchia  Ecclefiae,  &c.”  in 
which  he  contends  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  popes  over 
general  councils,  and  endeavours  to  maintain  the  higheft  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Roman  fee.  On  account  of  this  work  "he 
was  taken  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  pope  Pius  V., 
who  would  unqueftionably  have  given  him  fome  fubilantial 
marks  of  his  favour,  had  not  the  death  of  his  holinefs  taken 
place.  By  Gregory  XIII.  Sanders  was  lent  to  Spain  on  a 
million,  and  from  this  country  he  was  induced,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  popifli  caufe,  to  undertake  a kind 
of  military  million  into  Ireland,  with  the  defign  of  encou- 
raging  the  Catholics  who  had  taken  up  arms  againfl  queen 
Elizabeth.  Fortunately  government  was  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  (haken  by  their  efforts,  and  Sanders  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  a witnefs  of  their  ill  fuccefs  and  ruin.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  well  knowing  that  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,  he  would  be  probably  doomed  to  fuffer  punilh- 
ment  as  a traitor,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  wandered  among  the 
woods  and  mountains  till  death  put  an  end  to  his  mifery,  in  the 
year  1583.  He  was  author  of  a work  entitled  “ De  Origine 
ac  Progreffu  Schifmatis  Anglicani,  Lib.  iii.”  which  waspub- 
lilhed  in  1585  at  Cologne,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  Catholic  countries.  Bayle,  in  fpeaking  of  this  work, 
fays  “ it  difcovers  a great  deal  of  pafiion  and  very  little  ac- 
curacy, two  qualities  which  generally  attend  each  other.” 
The  errors  and  mis-ilatements  contained  in  this  work  have  been 
noticed  by  bifhop  Burnet.  Sanders  was  author  alfo  of 
“ De  Clave  David,  feu  regno  Chrifti “ De  Martyrio 
quorundam  tempore  Hen.  VIII.  et  Eliz. “The  Life 
and  Manners  of  the  Heretic  Thomas  Cranmer and  fome 
controverfial  pieces. 

Sanders- Blue.  See  Verditer. 

Sanders -Wood,  in  Botany.  See  Santalum,  and 
Saunders, 

SANDERSLEBEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Deffau,  on  the  Wipper  ; 
16  mile9  S.E.  of  Quedlinburg.  N.  lat.  510  38'.  E.  long, 
11°  37'. 
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SANDERSON,  Robert,  in  Biography , a learned  Eng- 
lifh  prelate,  was  born  at  Rotheram,  in  Yorkffiire,  in  the 
year  1587.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-fchool  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  difcovered  coniiderable  talents,  and 
an  uncommon  (hare  of  diligence.  In  his  13th  year  he  was 
fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  into  Lincoln  college. 
Here  he  generally  devoted  eleven  hours  a day  to  clofe  Itudy, 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
to  go  through  a whole  courfe  of  philofophy,  and  to  obtain 
a moil  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  moll 
celebrated  claffical  authors.  In  1604  hq  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
eledled  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1608,  having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.  A.,  he  was  chofen  reader  of  logic  in  his  college, 
and  he  dilcharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  fuch  ability 
that  he  was  re-chofen  to  it  during  the  fucceeding  year.  He 
alio  diitinguilhed  himfelf  greatly  in  the  capacity  of  college 
tutor.  In  1 6 1 1 he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  by  Dr.  King, 
bilhop  of  London,  who  at  firil  ordained  him  deacon,  and 
afterwards  prieft.  Two  years  after  this  he  was  chofen  fub- 
redlor  of  Lincoln  college,  which  office  he  held  feveral  years. 
In  1614  he  offered  himfelf  as  a candidate  for  one  of  the 
pro&orlhips  of  the  univerfity,  which  he  did  not  at  that  time 
obtain.  But  by  the  publication  of  his  ledhrres  on  logic  in 
the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  “ Logicse  Artis  Com- 
pendium,” he  acquired  fo  high  a reputation,  that  at  the  next 
election  he  was  chofen  fenior  proftor  without  oppofition. 
In  this  fit  nation  he  conducted  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  fecure 
univerfal  refpedl  and  efteem.  In  1617  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.D.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  prefented  to  the 
valuable  redlory  of  Wibberton,  near  Bofton,  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire.  This  living  he  foon  reiigned  on  account  of  the  un- 
healthinefs  of  the  iituation,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was 
prefented  with  the  reftory  of  Boothby  Panned,  in  the  fame 
county.  Soon  after  his  acceptance  of  this  benefice,  he  re- 
figned  his  fellowffiip,  and  married.  About  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  made  prebend  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Southwell.  Not  fatisfied  merely  with  the  affiduous  exercife  of 
his  pulpit  ferviees,  he  rendered  himfelf  efteemed  and  beloved 
by  the  affection  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  pariffiioners, 
which  he  difcovered  in  his  pafloral  and  friendly  vifits.  He 
laboured  inceffantly  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  differences, 
and  in  preventing  law-fuits,  both  in  his  own  pariffi  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; he  confoled  the  dejefted  by  his  advice  and 
cheerful  difcourfe ; and  liberally  communicated  pecuniary 
affillance  to  thofe  who  were  in  want.  “ Thus,”  fays  his 
biographer,  “ he  went  on  in  an  obfcure  and  quiet  privacy, 
doing  good  daily  both  by  word  and  deed,  as  often  as  any 
occafion  offered  itfelf ; yet  not  fo  obfcurely,  but  that  his 
very  great  learning,  prudence,  and  piety,  were  much  noted 
and  valued  by  the  bifhop  of  his  diocefe,  and  by  moil  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  that  county.”  " 

In  the  year  1625  Mr.  Sanderfon  was  chofen  one  of  the 
clerks  in  convocation  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ; as  he  was 
alfo  in  all  the  fubfequent  convocations  during  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  I.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  inllalled  into 
a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln.  In  1631  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.  During 
his  firil  month’s  attendance  at  court  in  his  new  capacity,  the 
king  put  to  him  many  cafes  of  confcience,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  folve  in  a manner  that  gave  his  majelly  entire 
fatisfaftion.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  king  told  him 
“ he  ffiould  long  for  next  November,  for  he  was  refolved  to 
have  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  when  the  month 
and  he  returned.”  When  the  time  arrived,  it  is  lai'd  that  the 
king  was  never  abfent  from  his  fermons,  and  was  accuftomed 
to  fay,  “ I carry  mv  ears  to  hear  other  preachers,  but  I’  carry 
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my  confcience  to  hear  Mr.  Sanderfon,  and  to  a£t  accord- 
ingly.” In  the  year  1636,  when  the  court  was  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Sanderfon,  who  was  in  his  majeffy’s  fuite,  (hared  in 
the  honours  which,  on  that  occafion,  were  conferred  on 
feveral  of  the  clergy  and  others  by  being  created  do£lor  of 
divinity.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  r^gius- 
profeffor  of  divinity  of  Oxford,  and  canon  of  Chrilt-church, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  civil  wars  from  entering  on  his 
profefforfhip  till  four  years  afterwards,  and  even  then  he 
held  it  undillurbed  only  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

In  the  year  1643,  when  the  parliament  fummoned  the  famous 
allembly  of  divines  to  meet  at  Wellminller,  for  the  purpofe 
of  deliberating  on  eccletiaftical  affairs,  Dr.  Sanderfon  was 
nominated  one  of  that  body ; but  he  declined  taking  his 
feat  among  them,  and  afterwards  refufed  to  take,  at  firil  the 
Covenant,  and  then  the  Engagement.  The  confequence  of 
his  refufal  to  take  the  covenant,  was  the  fequeilration  of 
his  redlory  in  1644 ; but  fo  great  was  his  reputation  for  piety 
and  learning,  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  it.  He  was  the 
principal  agent  in  drawing  up  “ The  Reafons  of  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Oxford  againit  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning  Dif- 
cipline  and  Worffiip  :”  and  when  the  parliament  had  fent 
propofals  to  the  king  for  a peace  in  church  and  Hate,  his 
majefty  defired  that  Dr.  Sanderfon,  with  others,  ffiould 
attend  him,  and  give  him  advice  how  far  he  could,  with  a good 
confcience,  comply  with  them.  This  requeft  was  not,  at 
the  time,  complied  with;  but  in  the  years  1647  and  1648, 
the  opportunity  was  given  him  of  being  with  the  king  when 
he  was  at  Hampton  Court  and  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  While 
he  was  at  the  former  place,  by  the  king’s  defire,  he  drew 
up  a treatife  containing  his  fentiments  on  the  propofal  which 
parliament  had  made  for  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  as  in- 
confillent  with  monarchy.  What  he  wrote  upon  the  fubjeft 
was  publiffied  in  1661,  under  the  title  of  “ Epifcopacy,  as 
efiabliffied  by  the  Law  of  England,  not  prejudicial  to  Regal 
Power.”  In  1648  Dr.  Sanderfon,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  royal  caufe,  was  ejected  from  his  profefforfhip 
and  canonry  at  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors,  and 
withdrew  from  his  living  of  Boothby  Pannell.  He  was  not, 
however,  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  quiet,  he  was  carried  away 
prifoner  by  the  parliament  party  to  Lincoln,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  exchanged  for  Mr.  Clarke,  a Puritan  divine,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  royaliffs.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly releafed  and  permitted  to  go  back  to  his  living, 
but  he  was  frequently  fubjedt  to  ill-treatment,  to  danger,  and 
lofs  of  property.  Dr.  Sanderfon  was  fo  often  applied  to 
for  the  refolution  of  cafes  of  confcience,  that  his  corre- 
fpondence  on  queffions  of  this  nature  occupied  at  leall  the 
proportion  of  an  entire  day  in  a week.  At  the  requcit  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  he  fet  about  a work  on  cafes  of  con- 
fcience, under  the  title  “ De  Obligatione  Confcientiae.” 

On  the  relloration  of  king  Charles  II.  Dr.  Sanderfon  was 
reinllated  in  his  profellbrffiip,  and  in  the  canonry  of  Oxford, 
and  very  foon  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  biffiopric 
of  Lincoln,  and  was  confecrated  in  Odlober  1660,  when  he 
was  upwards  of  73  years  of  age.  In  the  following  year  life  «. 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  at  the  Savoy  conference,  and  u. 
he  had  a principal  hand  in  the  alterations  which  were  made  in 
the  liturgy.  No  man  ever  deferved  a biffiopric  more  thari  > ! 
Dr.  Sanderfon,  as  no  man  could  take  more  pains  in  diflri-  ' - 
buting,  for  the  bell  of  public  purpofes,  the  wealth  with 
which  he  was  now  endowed.  He  died  in  1 663,  having^en-  ” 
joyed  his  high  dignity  a little  more  than  two  years.  He  was  •* 
a man  of  great  piety,  and  of  the  moll  unblemiffied  manners. 

His  great  learning  entitled  him  to  a confiderable  rank  among 
his  contemporaries,  a.nd  hepoffeffod  anetftenfive  acquaintance 
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with  fhe  fathers,  fchoolmen,  cafuittical  and  centroverfial 
divinity,  and  with  ancient  as  well  as  modern  hiltory.  He 
polfeffed  a very  extraordinary  memory,  and  could  repeat 
almolt  the  whole  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  and  he 
was  accuftomed  to  fay  that  he  took  as  much  delight  when 
alone  in  the  repetition  of  an  ode  in  Horace,  as  others  do  in 
playing  a tune  on  fome  iaftrument.  He  was  held  in  high 
efteem  among  his  contemporaries,  particularly  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hammond,  who  fpeaks  of  him  in  terms  of  peculiar 
commendation.  His  attachment  to  the  church  of  England 
was  fincere  and  zealous,  but  he  was  fteadily  averfe  from  all 
harlh  meafures  againlt  the  Puritans.  His  principal  works, 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  5‘  Phyficae  Scientiae 
Compendium  “ Sermons  “ Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience 
refolved “ De  Juramenti  Promifforii  Obligatione  Prae- 
leftiones  Septem  “ Difcourfe  concerning  the  Church,” 
in  various  particulars ; “ The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln,”  publilhed  in  Peck’s  “ Defiderata 
Curiofa.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  an  antiquary  of  confiderable  note, 
was  a younger  fon  of  Chriftopher  Sanderfon,  a juftice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  who  had 
fuffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family  during  the 
civil  war.  He  was  born  July  27,  1660,  at  Eggleiton-hall, 
in  that  county,  and  entered  a lludent  of  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Baker,  April  7,  1683. 
He  remained  in  the  univerfity  feveral  years,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  the  celebrated  Matthew  Prior.  Removing 
to  London,  he  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  rolls,  in  the  Rolls  chapel. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  compilation  of  Rymers’s 
Foedera,  and  was  exclufively  concerned  in  arranging  the 
three  concluding  volumes,  from  18  to  20,  which  he  fuc- 
ceflively  dedicated  to  kings  George  I.  and  II. 

In  1704  he  publilhed  a tranllation  of  “ Original  Letters 
from  William  III.  whilft  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Charles  II., 
Lord  Arlington,  and  others,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Prince’s  Reception  at  Middleburgh,  and  his  Speech  on  that 
Occafion  dedicating  the  book  to  lord  Woodltock.  He 
alfo  wrote  “ A Hiltory  of  Henry  V.”  in  the  way  of  annals, 
in  nine  volumes,  of  which  the  firlt  four  have  been  loft,  and 
the  others  ftill  remain  in  manufcript  amongft  his  papers. 
In  1714  he  became  a candidate  for  the  place  of  hiltorio- 
grapher  to  queen  Anne,  and  received  a very  handfome  offer 
of  afiiftance  from  Matthew  Prior,  at  that  time  ambaffador  to 
the  court  of  France.  His  fuccefs,  however,  was  prevented 
by  the  change  of  miniftry  which  fucceeded  on  the  queen’s 
death.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1726,  he  was  appointed 
ulher  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  by  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll, 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls.  He  fucceeded,  in  1727,  by  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother,  to  a confiderable  landed  property 
in  Cumberland,  the  North-Riding  of  Yorklhire,  and  Dur- 
ham. After  this,  though  he  continued  chiefly  to  refide  in 
London,  he  occalionally  vifited  his  country  feat  at  Armath- 
waite  caftle,  a manfion  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlifle.  He  was  married  four 
times : for  the  laft  time  to  Elizabeth  Hickes  of  London, 
when  he  had  completed  his  70th  year.  He  died  Dec.  25, 
1741,  at  his  houfe  in  Chancery -lane,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Red-Lion-Fields.  He  was  a devout 
man,  well  read  in  divinity,  attached  to  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  very  regular  in  his  attention  to 
public  and  private  worlhip.  He  was  flightly  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  converfant  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French.  , He  made  a choice 
collection  of  books  in  various  languages,  and  left  behind 
him  feveral  volumes  of  MSS.,  relating  chiefly  to  hiftory, 
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and  the  court  ef  chancery,  and  including  a tranfcript  of 
Thurloe’s  State  Papers.  He  kept  a diary,  in  which  he 
noted  down,  with  minute  attention,  the  flighteft  occurrences 
of  his  life.  As  he  left  no  iflue,  his  eftates  defcended,  on 
the  death  of  his  laft  wife,  in  1 753,  to  the  family  of  Margaret, 
his  eldeft  filter,  married  to  Henry  Milbourne,  of  Newcaftle- 
upon-Tyne  ; whofe  great-grandfon,  William  Henry  Mil- 
bourne,  was  high  fheriff  of  Cumberland  in  1794. 

Sanderson’s  Hope , in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of 
America,  in  Davis’s  Straits.  N.  lat.  66°  20'.  W.  long.  67’. 

SANDEVER,  or  Sandiver,  called  alfo  the  gall  and 
the  axungia  of  glafs,  is  the  recrement  of  glafs  ; or  the  white 
porous  fcum  or  fediment  that  arifes  in  large  crucibles  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  glafs. 

This  fubftance  appears  to  be  a confufed  mafs,  confifting 
of  all  thofe  falts  contained  in  common  alkalies,  which  readily 
melt  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  a glafs-making  heat,  and  are 
either  naturally  confiderably  volatile,  or  have  little  if  any 
affinity  for  filex,  and  do  not  unite  in  the  compofition  of  glafs, 
but  being  fuperficially  lighter,  rife  to  the  top.  There  is 
another  heterogeneous  fubftance  alfo,  called  fandiver,  which 
fometimes  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  is  taken 
out  when  the  whole  is  worked  off.  The  nature  of  this  is 
very  different  from  the  other,  and  confifts  apparently  of  a 
vitrified  mafs  of  arfenic  and  earthy  impurities.  But  the 
fcum,  or  proper  glafs-gall,  is  almoft  entirely  faline.  When 
laded  out  and  cooled  it  forms  a white  crumbly  mafs,  fome- 
times quite  white,  and  at  other  times  brown  and  fouled, 
and  ftrongly  faline,  but  not  very  uniform  in  its  compofition, 
being  fometimes  merely  fait,  often  very  bitter,  probably 
as  common  fait  or  fulphate  of  potalh  predominate.  Glafs- 
gall  is  very  volatile  in  a ftrong  fire,  fo  that  it  is  conftantly 
difperfing  from  off  the  furface  of  the  glafs  in  a denfe  vapour, 
at  firft  thick  and  black,  afterwards  whiter,  which  very 
powerfully  corrodes  the  top  of  the  crucible  in  its  paffage. 
If  the  fufion  were  continued  long  enough,  the  whole 
would  be  difperfed  nearly  in  this  way,  but  it  is  generally 
fcummed  off  with  iron  ladles,  and  fold  to  metal-refiners  as 
a powerful  flux.  As  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  certainly  is 
diflipated  by  the  continuance  of  fire,  partly  before  it  can 
unite  with  the  filex,  partly  from  the  glafs  itfelf,  much  of 
the  corrofion  of  the  pots  mull  be  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  probably  it  mult  alfo  unite  in  part  with  the 
glafs-gall,  which  renders  it  flightly  deliquefcent.  An 
abundance  of  this  glafs-gall  is  one  of  the  greateft  incon- 
veniences that  the  glafs-maker  can  meet  with,  for  it  re- 
quires a confiderable  time  of  very  ftrong  heat  before  the 
whole  can  be  diflipated,  or  if  the  glafs  be  wrought  before 
it  is  thoroughly  purged  of  this  material  it  is  full  of  bubbles, 
unfound,  and  has  a cloudy  gelatinous  appearance.  Glafs 
made  with  potalh  is  more  likely  to  fuffer  from  glafs-gall 
than  the  foda-glaffes,  for  the  pot alh-gla lies  are  harder,  and 
do  not  run  fo  thin  as  the  others,  and  the  glafs-gall  arifing 
from  them  does  not  fo  eafily  diflipate  in  the  fire. 

This  fubftance  is  ufed  as  a flux  in  allays  of  ores,  and  in 
the  fufion  of  filings  of  gold  or  filver,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
borax  is.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  increafe  the  malleability  of 
metals. 

It  is  reported  by  many  authors  of  great  credit,  that  this 
fait,  in  its  genuine  form,  and  no  way  differing  from  fuch  as 
is  feparated  from  glafs,  is  thrown  out  in  great  abundance  in 
the  eruptions  of  the  burning  mountains,  and  lies  about  in 
lumps  of  a fpungy  texture  and  great  fize,  or  in  fmaller  folia 
ones,  among  the  fciarri  and  allies  thrown  out  at  thofe  times. 
The  more  firm  and  folid  pieces  are  the  moll  pure,  and  are 
generally  of  a fine  white ; the  others  not  unfrequently 
are  tinged  blueilh  or  yellow,  and  have  fometimes  fome  of 
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the  melted  matter  of  the  fciarri  blended  among  the  mafs, 
and  filling  up  fome  of  the  cavities.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
fpecimens  of  fubltances  thrown  out  of  mount  iEtna  in  one 
of  its  eruptions,  and  fent  as  a prefent  to  the  Royal  Society, 
we  find  mention  of  feveral  pieces  of  fandiver,  but  without 
any  particular  defcription.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°53. 

SANDFLETH,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  near  the  Wefer  ; n miles  S.  of  Carlfburg. 

SANDGATE,  a fmall  place  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  clofe  to  the  fea,  defended  by  a caftle,  upon 
which  about  16  guns  are  mounted;  n miles  S.  of  Dover, 
and  73  E.S.E.  of  London.  N.  lat.  510  15'.  E.  long. 
1°  10'. 

Sandgate,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, in  Bennington  county,  containing  1187  inhabitants. 

SANDHAMN,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  Upland, 
where  all  vefi’els  palling  to  or  from  Stockholm  are  examined  ; 
io  miles  E.  of  Stockholm. 

SAND-HEAT,  or  Sand-bath,  denotes  one  of  the 
chemifts’  fires ; confiding  of  hot  fand,  in  which  herbs,  flowers, 
See.  are  infufed  in  a cucurbit. 

The  fand-heat  is  efteemed  gentle,  digeftive,  and  alterative 
of  many  bodies.  See  Bath,  in  Chemijlry. 

SANDHED,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dale- 
carlia  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Fahlun. 

SANDHEM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Jonkioping. 

SANDHILL  Bay,  a bay  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher. 

SANDHOVEN,  a town  of  Brabant,  and  chief  place  of 
a diftridt ; 7 miles  It.  of  Antwerp. 

SANDICOUPAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bangalore. 

SANDILAN,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Mull.  N.  lat.  56°  30'.  W.  long  6°  8'. 

SANDILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Orleans. 

SANDINEN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  3'.  E.  long  240  57'. 

SANDINI,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1692.  Of  his  early  life  we 
have  no  account  : by  his  talents  he  recommended  himfelf  to 
the  patronage  and  efteem  of  his  biftiop,  cardinal  Rezzonico, 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  XIII.  ; 
and  through  the  fame  intereft  he  obtained  the  pofts  of  libra- 
rian, and  of  profeffor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  the  univerfity 
of  Padua.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1751,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  known  principally  as  an  author  by  a 
work,  entitled  “ Vitae  Pontificum  Romanorum,”  which  is 
highly  fpoken  of  as  abounding  in  learning,  and  very  curious 
researches.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Ferrara,  in  1748. 
In  the  fame  year  the  bilhop  of  Auglburg,  landgrave  of 
Heffe-Darmftadt,  caufed  it  to  be  printed,  un (Ter  the  title  of 

Bafts  Hiftoriae  Ecclefiafticae.”  He  alfo  wrote  “ Hif- 
toriae Familiae  Sacra ;”  “ Hiftoria  S.  S.  Apoftolorum  ;” 
“ Difputationes  XX  ex  Hiftoria  Ecclefiaftica  ad  Vitas 
Pontificum  Romanorum,”  and  certain  “ Dilfertations,”  in 
defence  of  the  “ Hiftoriae  Familiae  Sacra.” 

SANDISFIELD,  in  Geography,  a hilly  townfliip  of 
Berkfhire  county,  on  the  Conne&icut  line  ; 22  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Lenox;  incorporated  in  1762,  and  containing  1848 
inhabitants. 

SANDIVER.  See  Sandever. 

SANDIUS,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  known  under 
the  name  of  Van  Den  Sand,  a learned  Pruflian  Unitarian 
divine,  was  born  at  Konigfburg  in  the  year  1644.  He  was 
educated  for  the  miniftry,  and  removed  from  his  native 


place  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in  1680,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-fix.  He  was  author  of  “ Nucleus  Hiftoriae 
Ecclefiafticae,”  giving  an  account  of  the  Arians  : this  work 
was  firft  publilhed  in  1669,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  It  was  after- 
wards printed,  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Cologne,  in  1676: 
and  then  in  London,  in  1681.  His  next  work  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  1671,  entitled  “ Tradfatus  de  Origine  Animae.” 
And  in  1677  he  fent  into  the  world  “ Notae  et  Obfer- 
vationes  in  G.  J.  Voflium  de  Hiftoricis  Latinis,”  in  which 
his  great  learning,  judgment,  and  accuracy,  are  faid  to  be 
very  advantageoufly  difplayed.  Among  his  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  “ Centuria  Epigrammatum  ;”  “ Inter- 
pretationes  paradoxae  IV.  Evangeliorum  ;”  “ Confeffio 
Fidei  de  Deo  Patre,  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sanfto,  fecundum 
Scripturam  ;”  “ Scriptura  Sacra  Trinitatis  Revelatrix 
and  among  the  numerous  manuferipts  which  he  left  behind 
him,  a treatife  was  found,  that  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
world  under  the  title  of  “ Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinitariorum, 
five  Catalogus  Scriptorum,  et  fuccin&a  Narratio  de  Vita 
eorum  Audtorum,  qui  praterito  et  hoc  Saeculo,  vulgo  recep- 
tum  Dogma  de  tribus  in  unico  Deo  per  omnia  iEqualibus 
Perfonis  vel  impugnarunt,  vel  docuerunt  folum  Patrem 
D.  N.  J.  Chrifti  efle  ilium  verum  feu  altifiimum  Deum.” 
“ This  curious  work,”  fays  the  biographer  of  Sandius, 
“ prefents  us  with  a long  catalogue  of  Unitarian  writers, 
and  of  the  works  which  they  compofed,  nearly  in  the 
chronological  order.  Befides  enumerating  the  productions 
of  the  refpettive  authors,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  different 
editions,  of  the  tranflations  of  them  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  and  fometimes  of  the  occafions  on  which  they  were 
written.”  Annexed  to  the  “ Bibliotheca”  are  feveral 
interefting  documents,  which  throw  a good  deal  of  light 
on  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  Unitarians  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania. 

SANDNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Chriftianfand  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  Chriftianfand. 

SANDNESS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Shetland,  on  the 
W.  coaft  ; 15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lerwick.  N.  lat.  6o° 
22f.  W.  long.  2°  4'. 

SANDO,  one  of  the  fouthern  Javanefe  iflands,  N.  of 
Niphon. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N. 
lat.  62°  3'.  E.  long.  210  24'. 

SANDOE,  one  of  the  Faroe  iflands  in  the  North  fea, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5 broad.  On  the  S.  fide  of  the 
ifland  are  fome  rocks,  and  a dangerous  whirlpool.  N.  lat. 
6i°  35'.  W.  long.  6°  40*. 

SANDOLE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Guntoor. 

SANDOMIR,  or  Sandomirz,  a town  of  Auftrian 
Poland,  and  capital  of  a palatinate,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Viftula,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  fea. 
It  has  been  the  favourite  refidence  of  Cafimir  the  Great,  and 
other  kings  of  Poland.  It  is  well  fortified  both  by  nature 
and  art ; and  it  contains  feveral  colleges,  and  a provincial 
court  of  juftice  ; 80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cracow.  N.  lat.  50° 
33'.  E.  long.  210  50'. 

SANDONI,  Pietro  Giuseppe,  in  Biography,  a good 
compofer  of  the  Bologna  fchool.  In  1709  he  fet  Apoftolo 
Zeno’s  Artaxerxes,  which  was  performed  with  applaufe  at 
V erona.  He  was  fo  powerful  a compofer  on  the  harpfichord, 
that  he  was  compared  to  Handel.  He  was  hufband  to  the 
celebrated  opera  finger  Cuzzoni,  by  fome  thought  the  fineft 
finger  that  ever  exilted.  Laborde.  See  Cuzzoni. 

SANDORAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N..  lat,  63°  30'.  E.  long. 
12°  16'. 

SANDO RICUM,  in  Botany,  altered  from  the  Malay 
U u 2 appellation 
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appellation  of  this  tree,  Sandori. — Rumph.  Amboin.  V.  i. 

1 68.  Cavan.  Dill'.  359.  Schreb.  802.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  556.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  4.  Julf.  265.  Lamarck 
Uluftr.  t.  350. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Meliit,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
fhort,  with  five  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing.  Neftary  a cylindrical  tube,  the  length  of  the  petals, 
with  ten  marginal  teeth.  Siam.  Filaments  none  ; anthers 
ten,  oblong,  within  the  mouth  of  the  neftary.  Pijl . Ger- 
men  globofe,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; Ityle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  neftary  ; ftigma  thick,  furrowed, 
with  ten  recurved  rays.  Perlc.  Bbrry  ronndifn,  deprefied, 
five-lobed,  fucculent,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five,  large,  convex 
on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Neftary 
cylindrical,  abrupt,  with  the  anthers  in  it?  orifice.  Berry 
with  five  feeds. 

1.  S.  indicum.  Indian  Sandori  Tree.  Cavan.  Diff.  359. 
t.  202,  203.  Willd.  n.  1.  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.  167. 
t.  64.  (Hantol;  Lamarck  Di£l.  v.  3.  69.) — Native  of 
the  Philippine  and  Molucca  ifiands.  A large  and  lofty 
tree,  whofe  wood  is  red  at  the  heart.  The  haves  are  alter- 
nate, on  long  downy  Jlalks,  ternate,  ovate,  broad,  pointed, 
entire  ; fmooth  above  ; downy  and  rufty  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  in  compound  axillary  clujlers.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  orange,  furrowed,  downy,  yellow  when  the  down  is 
rubbed  off ; its  pulp  acid,  containing  five  large  bitter  feeds. 
The  unripe  fruit  is  candied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna. 
In  a ripe  date  it  ferves  as  an  acid  iauce  for  fifh,  or  other 
animal  food.  The  aromatic  root  of  the  tree,  bruifed,  and 
infufed  in  vinegar  and  water,  with  a little  powdered  ginger, 
is  reckoned  an  excellent  remedy  for  a dangerous  colic,  or 
pain  in  the  fide,  prevalent  in  Amboyna.  Rumphlus. 

SANDOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  New  Mark,  on  the  Pleifl’e ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Franckfort 
on  the  Oder. 

SANDOWN,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hamplhire,  taken  from  Kingfton,  and  incor- 
porated in  1756;  containing  504  inhabitants. 

Sandown  Bay,  a large  bay  of  the  Englifh  channel,  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  between  White  Cliff  and 
Dunnofe,  having  a fmall  fort  to  guard  the  coaft. 

Sandown  Cajlle,  a fortrefs  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  near  Deal.  See  Sandwich. 

SANDR ABATIS,  in  slncienl  Geography,  a country  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy.  M.  d’  Anville 
places  it  W.  of  Jomanis,  and  N.  of  mount  Vidius,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  the  country  now  named  Scanderhad,  toward 
lat.  26°  iyh 

SANDRART,  Joachim  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Franckfort  in  1606,  and  at  the  age  of  15  went  to  Prague, 
where  he  was  inftru&ed  by  G.  Sadelee  in  engraving,  but 
was  advifed  by  him  to  become  a painter.  He  therefore 
placed  himfelf  with  G.  Houthorft  at  Utrecht,  and  under 
his  inftrudftion  acquired  confiderable  power.  He  went  to 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  at  the  latter  place  copied  feveral 
piftures  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronefe.  At  the  former  he 
was  employed  by  the  prince  Juftiniani  and  the  cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  and  after  a long  refidence  there  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
refided  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  eftablilhed  an  academy, 
and  compofed  feveral  works  on  art,  particularly  his  lives 
of  the  painters,  under  the  title  of  “ Academia  Artis 
Piftoriae,”  in  1683.  By  this  work  he  is  better  known 
than  by  his  paintings,  which  poflefs  no  ftriking  degree  of 
chara&er.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1688,  aged  72. 


SANDRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Kottah  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Kottah. 

SANDSEE,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Aichftatt ; 16  miles  N.  of  Aichftatt. 

SANDSIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Wexio. 

SANDSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  33b  E.  long.  230  39'. 

SANDSLAKE,  a river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the 
Aardelsfiord  ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stavanger. 

SANDSTING,  a town  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Shetland.  N.  lat.  60°  1 5'.  W.  long.  i°  48'. 

SANDSTONE,  in  Mineralogy,  Fr.  gres,  is  eflentially 
compofed  of  grains,  or  particles  of  fand,  either  united  by  a 
mixture  with  other  mineral  fubftances,  or  adhering  without 
any  vifible  cement.  The  grains  or  particles  offandftone 
are  generally  quartz,  fometimes  intermixed  with  felfpar  or 
particles  of  flate.  When  the  cementing  matter  is  lime, 
fuch  fandftones  are  called  calcareous  fandftones  : frequently 
the  cementing  matter  is  oxyd  of  iron  intermixed  with  alu- 
mine.  The  particles  of  fand  in  fandftones  vary  greatly  in 
fize,  fome  being  fo  minute  as  fcarcely  to  be  vifible  in  other 
fandftones.  The  grains  or  particles  are  of  confiderable  magni- 
tude. Geologifts  have  generally  admitted  that  all  fandftones 
have  been  formed  mechanically,  from  the  debus  of  pre-exift- 
ing  rocks,  broken  down  and  cemented  together  ; but  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  too  haltily  formed.  Some 
fandftones  are  highly  cryftalline,  and  the  particles  adhere 
clofely  without  any  vifible  cement  : we  have  no  more 

authority  for  confidering  fuch  rocks  to  be  mechanical 
formations,  than  we  have  for  confidering  granite  to  be  fo, 
which  is  univerfally  admitted  to  be  the  refult  of  a cryftalline 
procefs.  In  fa£t,  fome  very  fmall-grained  granites  differ 
little  from  fandftone  ; and  amongft  the  rocks  which  have 
been  claffea  as  primary,  there  are  fome  which  alternate  with 
a fine-grained  granular  quartz-rock,  differing  ir:  no  refpeft 
from  fome  of  the  cryftalline  fandftones  occurring  among 
fecondary  rocks.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  that  quartz, 
felfpar,  and  mica  together,  or  two  of  thefe  fubftances,  fre- 
quently form  fine-grained  granular  rocks,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  that  quartz,  or  felfpar  alone,  may  form 
rocks  of  a fimilar  kind,  which  is  known  to  be  the  fact.  The 
highly  cryftalline  fandftone  occurring  amongft  the  rocks 
called  fecondary,  maybe  claffed  withthe  preceding,  and  called 
cryftalline  fandftone.  There  are  other  fandftones  which 
are,  in  a confiderable  degree,  cryftalline,  but  contain  alfo 
fragments  and  water-worn  pieces  of  other  rocks  : thefe 
mult  be  regarded  as  partly  of  mechanical  formation.  The 
third  kind  of  fandftones  contains  fmooth  rounded  pebbles, 
and  fragments  united  by  a friable  cement : fuch  fandftones 
have  evidently  been  formed  mechanically  from  the  fand  and 
materials  of  former  rocks  cemented  together.  It  might 
perhaps  be  proper  to  call  fuch  rocks  tertiary,  as  fome  geo- 
logilts  have  propofed.  Sandltone  is  generally  diftinftly 
ftratified,  and  fome  kinds  which  contain  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mica  fplit  into  thin  lamime,  which  are  ufed  for 
flates  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  Weft 
Riding  of  Yorklhire. 

Siliceous  fandftones  frequently  contain  organic  remains ; 
but  thefe  are  principally  of  vegetables,  and  the  fubftance  of 
the  plant  is  entirely  penetrated  with  filex. 

Sandftone  forms  a very  confiderable  part  of  rocks  deno- 
minated fecondary,  and  generally  alternates  with  beds  of 
coal  and  fhale  in  coal  diftrifts. 

The  loweft  of  the  principal  beds  of  fandftone  has  been 
called  by  Werner,  and  the  German  geologifts,  the  old  red 
fandftone.  It  generally  refts  on  rocks  of  flate  or  grey- 
X wacke, 
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wacke,  and  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  lime-ftone.  It  is 
frequently  coarfe-grained,  confuting  of  particles  of  quartz, 
and  fometimes  of  felfpar,  cemented  by  iron-fhot  clay,  that 
gives  it  the  red  colour  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
According  to  many  geologifts,  the  red  fandftone,  which 
extends  on  the  weltern  fide  of  England,  from  Penrith  in 
Cumberland  to  Shropfiu're,  belongs  to  this  formation. 

The  number  and  variety  of  fand Hones  in  the  fecondary 
ftrata  are  very  great,  and  the  diverlity  of  quality  fits  them 
for  the  various  purpofes  of  building-ftones,  grind-ftones, 
filtering-ftones,  &c.  See  Stoke. 

Flexible  fandftone  (fee  Quartz,  Elq/lic),  a fpecies  of 
calcareous  ftorie,  which  poffeffes  a confiderable  degree  of 
flexibility  when  moiit,  has  lately  been  difeovered  in  the 
county  of  Durham  : on  what  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
particles  this  depends  has  not  been  afeertained.  The 
flexible  fanditone  from  Brafil  contains  numerous  particles  of 
elaftic  mica,  from  which  this  property  in  that  ftone  is  pro- 
bably derived. 

Sandstone,  in  floriculture,  a fort  of  ttony  mate- 
rial, which  is  conftituted  of  numerous  congeries  of  minute 
particles  of  fandy  matter,  combined  together  by  fome  fort 
of  natural  cementing  fubftance.  It  readily  decompofes, 
crumbles,  and  falls  down,  in  many  cafes,  fo  as  to  mix  with 
the  mould  or  earthy  matters  about  it,  and  form  the  foils  of 
different  parts  of  the  country.  One  kind  of  fandy  land  is 
evidently  produced  in  this  way,  which  is  often  of  a reddilh 
appearance,  and  very  produttive.  But  there  are  fome  other 
deferipions  of  it.  See  Soil,  and  Quarry. 

SANDSVOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus  ; 35  miles  S.W.  of  Chriftiania. 

SANDVLIET,  or  Santvliet,  a town  of  Brabant ; 

1 1 miles  N.N.W.  of  Antwerp. 

S ANDVOE,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Shet- 
land. N.  lat.  6o°  53'.  W.  long.  i°  47'. 

SANDUSKY  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America,  on  the 
S.W.  fide  of  lake  Erie,  17  miles  long,  and  7 miles  at  its 
greateft  breadth.  From  the  N.W.  part  of  this  lake,  there 
is  a portage  of  one  mile  and  a quarter  to  Portage  river,  a 
fmall  river  that  runs  into  lake  Erie.  The  fort  hands  op- 
pofite  to  the  gut.  N.  lat.  410  50'.  W.  long.  83°  3'  30". 

Sandusky  River,  a navigable  water  of  the  hate  of  Ohio, 
which  rifes  near  a branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  between 
which  is  a portage  of  nine  miles.  Purfuing  a N.E. 
courfe,  it  difeharges  itlelf  into  the  S.W.  corner  of  San- 
dufky  lake.  This  is  a confiderable  river,  and  has  fine  level 
land  with  banks.  Its  ftream  is  gentle  all  the  way  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  large  enough  to  receive  floops  from  the 
lake.  By  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  Aug.  3,  1795,  the 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  a tra£t  of  land,  fix  miles 
fquare,  upon  Sandufky  lake,  where  a fort  formerly  flood, 
and  two  miles  fquare  at  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandufky  river. 

Sandusky  IJland,  an  ifland  in  lake  Erie,  a little  S.E. 
of  the  Bafs  iflands,  and  nearer  to  Sandufky  bay. 

Sandusky  Town,  a town  fituated  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
lake  Erie.  N.  lat.  410  47'.  W.  long.  82°  28'. 

SANDWEED,  in  Agriculture,  a name  provinciaily 
given  to  the  weed,  fometimes  termed  pich-purfe. 

SANDWICH,  in  Geography , a borough  town,  and  one 
of  the  ancient  Cinque-ports,  is  fituated  on  the  fhore  of  the 
North  fea,  in  the  lower  half  hundred  of  Eaftry,  lathe  of 
St.  Auguftine,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  at  the 
diftance  of  68  miles  E.  by  S.  from  London.  The  precife 
date  of  the  origin  of  this  place  is  uncertain,  but  the  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  took  its  rife  from  the  decay  of  the 
Portus  Rutupenfis,  or  haven  of  Rutupise,  in  the  fifth  or 
fixth  century.  (See  Reculver  and  Rxchborough.)  Its 


prefent  name  is  a modification  of  its  Saxon  appellation, 
Sondwych,  which  denotes  its  low  fituation,  as  built  on  the 
fea-fands.  Somner,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Roman  Ports 
and  Forts  in  Kent,”  afferts,  that  it  was  likewife  called 
“ Lunden-wich,  either  as  fituated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
port  of  London,  or  from  being  the  place  of  general  refort 
of  the  merchants  trading  to  and  from  that  city  but  Boys, 
who  wrote  “ Colleftions  for  a Hiltory  of  Sandwich,” 
contends,  that  the  names  Lunden-wich  and  Portus  Lon- 
dinenfis,  mentioned  in  fome  Saxon  laws  and  charters,  refer 
either  to  London  itfelf,  or  to  fome  port  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ; and  this  appears  by  far  the  moil  probable  opinion. 

Sandwich  is  firft  mentioned  in  written  record  by  Eddius 
Stephanus,  in  his  life  of  Wilfred,  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  is  therein  ftated  to  have  “ arrived  happily  and 
pleafantly  in  this  port  about  the  year  65 7.”  From  that 
time  both  the  town  and  haven  gradually  advanced  to  im- 
portance ; but  after  the  commencement  of  the  Danifh  in- 
eurfions,  the  former,  in  particular,  frequently  fuftained  very 
confiderable  damage.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Sandwich  was  attacked  by  the  Danes,  as  well  from  the  fea 
as  by  land,  in  the  year  851,  on  which  occafion  they  were 
completely  defeated,  and  nine  of  their  flops  were  feized  by 
the  vidfors.  They  returned,  however,  Ihortly  afterwards, 
in  greater  force,  and  pillaged  Sandwich  and  all  the  country 
for  many  miles  up  the  interior.  The  fame  feene  of  deiola- 
tion  was  renewed  by  Anlaf  in  993,  or  994,  when  he  arrived 
at  Sandwich  with  90  fliips,  and  a large  army  of  combatants. 
Another  body  of  Danes  came  hither  in  the  year  1007,  and 
after  plundering  this  town,  failed  along  the  coafts  of  Kent 
and  Suflex,  ravaging  the  fame  with  fire  and  fword.  In  the 
following  year,  king  Ethelred  affembled  a fleet  at  this  port 
to  oppofe  king  Sweyne  ; and  here  alfo  that  monarch  himfelf 
remained  for  feveral  days  with  his  fleet  in  July  1013,  before 
he  fet  fail  for  the  northward.  In  1014,  Canute,  when  leaving 
England,  touched  at  this  port,  and  put  on  fhore  all  his  Eng- 
lifh  hoftages,  after  cutting  off  their  hands,  ears,  and  nofes  ; 
and  on  his  return,  in  1016,  he  landed  here  with  that  army, 
by  whofe  valour  he  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf,  without  a 
rival,  on  the  throne  of  England.  Nine  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  in  full  poffefiion  of  the  feeptre,  he  granted  the 
port  of  Sandwich,  and  all  its  revenues,  to  the  monks  of 
Chrift-church,  in  Canterbury.  He  appears  alfo  to  have 
greatly  improved  and  extended  the  town,  which  thencefor- 
ward became  very  flourifhing  and  populous.  Edward  the 
Confeffor  refided  at  Sandwich  for  feveral  weeks  in  1049,  on 
which  occafion  he  conftituted  it  a principal  Cinque-port, 
and  a hundred  of  itfelf.  In  1052,  that  monarch  fitted  out  a 
fleet  here  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent, 
and  his  fons,  who,  notwithftanding,  are  ftated  to  have  en- 
tered this  port  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  and  to  have 
failed  thence  through  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Wantfume 
towards  London. 

In  1357,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  landed  at  Sandwich, 
with  his  royal  prifoners,  John,  king  of  France,  and  his 
fon  Philip  ; and  in  1372,  Edward  III.  affembled  at  this 
town  and  port  an  army  of  10,000  archers,  and  3000  lan- 
cers, with  a fleet  of  400  fail,  and  embarked  for  the  relief  of 
Thouars  and  the  reft  of  Poitou  ; but  after  having  been  fix 
weeks  at  fea,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  King  Richard  II. 
his  fucceffor,  ilfued  an  order  under  the  great  feal,  for  incloi- 
ingand  fortifying  Sandwich,  which,  from  the  means  of  annoy- 
ance afforded  by  its  (hipping,  was  confidered  to  be  a princi- 
pal object  of  French  vengeance.  At  that  period,  indeed,  the 
French  were  meditating  an  invafion  of  England,  and  in  order 
to  protedf  their  troops  from  the  Englifh  archers,  had  formed 
a turretted  wall  of  wood,  3000  paces  in  length,  and  twenty 
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feet  in  height,  which  they  could  take  to  pieces  and  fet  up 
again  at  pleafure.  Part  of  this  wall  was  conveyed  to  Sand- 
wich, and  conftrudted  there,  as  Lambard  obferves,  “ to  our 
great  fafetie  and  their  repulfe.”  In  the  16th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  French  landed  and  plundered  the 
town,  which  they  did  alfo  in  the  35th  year  of  the  fame 
monarch’s  reign  ; but  thefe  depredations  not  anfwering  the 
whole  of  their  purpofe,  Charles  VIII.  of  France  refolved 
to  deftroy  Sandwich  altogether,  with  which  view  he  dif- 
patched  hither  four  thoufand  men,  who  landing  in  the  night, 
after  a long  and  bloody  conflict  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
town,  fet  fire  to  it,  and  put  mod  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
fword  ; and  to  add  to  thefe  calamities,  it  was  again  ravaged 
by  the’earl  of  Warwick  in  the  fame  reign.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  fuch  difafters,  Edward  IV.  “ new-waulled, 
ditched,  and  fortified  the  town  with  bulwarks,  and  gave 
befides  for  the  fupport  of  them  100/.  yearly  out  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  here  ; which,  together  with  the  indultry  and 
efforts  of  the  merchants  who  frequented  this  haven,  the 
goodnefs  of  which,  in  any  ftorm  or  contrary  wind,  when 
they  were  in  danger  from  the  breakers  or  the  Goodwin  fands, 
afforded  them  a fafe  retreat,  in  a very  (hort  time  reftored  it 
again  to  a flourifhing  ftate  ; infomuch,  that  before  the  end 
of  that  reign,  the  clear  yearly  receipt  from  the  culloms 
here  to  that  king  amount  to  above  the  fum  of  16,000/.  or 
17,000/.,  and  the  town  had  95  (hips  belonging  to  it,  and 
above  1500  failors.”  Hafted’s  Hiftory,  &c.  vol.  x.  8vo. 

But  this  profperity  was  only  of  (hort  duration,  for  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  the  river  Stour,  or,  as  it  was  at 
this  place  anciently  called,  the  Wantfume,  began  to  decay, 
in  confequence  of  colledtions  of  light  fand  driven  in  by  the 
fea  ; and  though  meafures  were  taken  to  check  the  evil,  it 
continued  to  increafe  rapidly,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  very  greatly  augmented  by  the  finking  of  a large 
fhip  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  haven.  Leland,  who  vifited 
Sandwich  (hortly  after  this  event,  defcribes  the  town  in  thefe 
words.  “ Sandwich,  on  the  further  fide  of  the  Sture,  is 
neatly  welle  walled,  where  the  townd  ftandith  molt  in  jeo- 
pardi  of  enemies.  The  refidew  of  the  town  is  dichid  and 
mudde  waulled.  Ther  be  in  the  town  IIII  principal  gates, 
III  paroche  chyrches,  of  the  which  fum  fuppofe  that  S. 
Marye’s  was  fumtyme  a nunnery.  Ther  is  a place  of 
Whit  freres,  and  an  hofpital  without  the  town,  fyrlt  or- 
dened  for  mariners  defefyd  and  hurt.  Ther  is  a place  wher 
the  monkes  of  Chrift-church  did  refort  when  they  were  lordes 
of  the  towne.  The  caryke  that  was  funk  in  the  haven  yn 
pope  Paulus  tyme,  did  much  hurt  to  the  haven,  and  gether 
a great  banke.”  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  fol.  127. 

In  confequence  of  the  events  above-dated,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Sandwich,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  applied  to 
the  proteftor  Somerfet,  for  powers  to  amend  the  haven, 
which  they  faid  was  then  fo  utterly  deftroyed  and  loft,  that 
the  culloms  of  the  port  were  fcarcely  fufficient  “ to  fatisfy 
the  cuftomen  his  fee.”  This  gave  occafion  to  two  different 
commiffions,  one  granted  by  king  Edward,  and  the  other  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  haven. 
The  refult  was,  an  attempt  to  improve  it,  by  cutting  a new 
canal  through  the  grounds  between  the  town  and  Sandowne 
caftle,  which,  however,  was  foon  abandoned,  on  a repre- 
fentation  being  made  of  its  inadequacy  to  produce  the  re- 
quifite  effeft.  From  that  time  all  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
gittracy  to  procure  public  aid  to  reftore  the  haven,  have 
proved  abortive. 

Under  thefe  circumltances,  as  the  harbour  had  become 
jjfelefs  to  all  veffels  except  fuch  as  were  of  very  fmall  bur- 
then, the  town  itfelf  mull  foon  have  been  ruined,  had  it  not. 
been  Angularly  preferved,  and  raifed  again  to  profperity  and 
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opulence,  by  the  fettlement  here  of  a colony  of  Flemffh 
manufadlurers,  whom  perfecutions  for  religious  opinions  had 
forced  to  fly  from  their  native  country.  Thefe  ftrangers  re- 
ceived the  proteftion  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; and  though 
much  obftru&ed  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  native  tradefmen,  and 
the  avarice  of  the  corporation,  very  foon  rofe  to  a flourilhing 
condition. 

About  thirteen  years  after  their  arrival,  the  queen  made  a 
vifit  to  the  town  to  infpedt  the  manufactories,  and  continued 
here  three  days.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  trade  had  again 
increafed  fo  much,  that  thecuftoms  amounted  to  292 61.  per 
annum  ; but  they  afterwards  experienced  a confiderable  di- 
minution, by  reafon  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers,  and  the  appropriation  to  them  of 
all  the  trade  to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  ; and 
though  the  defendants  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  manufac- 
turers dill  continued  here,  they  foon  entirely  gave  up  the 
manufactures  which  they  had  originally  carried  on  and  mixed 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  in  the  general  occupations  of  the 
town.  A gradual  increafe,  however,  both  in  the  popula- 
tion and  buildings  within  the  liberty,  has  fince  taken  place, 
and  though  the  haven  can  now  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  the  outlet  of  the  Stour,  the  exports  and  imports  are 
confiderable.  The  exports  are  co<rn,  grain,  flour,  feeds, 
hops,  wool,  malt,  apples,  pears,  leather,  oak,  bark,  a(hes, 
&c.  The  imports  are  grocery,  furniture,  linen,  woollen, 
and  other  (hop-goods  from  London  ; and  iron,  timber,  lead, 
coals,  fait,  wine,  fpirits,  glafs,  grindftones,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, from  Wales,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic. 

In  Domel'day-book,  Sandwich  is  defcnbed  as  a borough 
held  by  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  clothing  of 
the  monks,  and  as  yielding  the  like  fervice  to  the  king  as 
Dover.  It  then  paid  to  the  archbifhop  a rent  of  forty  pounds, 
befides  contributing  forty  thoufand  herrings  for  the  monks’ 
dinner;  but  in  the  year  1290,  thefe  immunities  were  given 
up  to  king  Edward  I.  in  exchange  for  fome  lands  in  another 
part  of  Kent.  That  monarch  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  a 
weekly  market,  and  other  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  Henry  III.;  as  did  likewife  king  Edward  III. 
who  firft  incorporated  the  town  by  the  name  of  the  “ Mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sandwich.” 
This  charter  continued  in  force  till  the  thirty-fixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  a new  charter  was  granted, 
which  was  furrendered  to  James  II.,  but  was  afterwards 
reftored,  and  is  now  the  deed  under  which  the  town  is  go- 
verned. By  it  the  corporation  is  made  to  confi  ft  of  a mayor, 
twelve  jurats,  twenty-four  common  councilmen,  a lleward, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  and  inferior  officers.  The  mayor  and 
jurats  are  ex  officio  juftices  of  the  peace.  The  former  is  alfo 
coroner  within  his  jurifdiCtion,  and  may  appoint  a deputy  to 
aCt  for  him  in  that  capacity.  All  the  municipal  elections, 
decrees,  and  ordinances  are  made  by  the  whole  body  cor- 
porate, at  a common  affembly,  convened  by  the  found  of  a 
brafs  horn  of  great  antiquity.  The  two  regular  and  fixed 
common  affemblies  meet,  one  on  the  firft  Monday  after  the 
feaft  of  St.  Andrew,  to  eleCt  the  mayor,  and  the  other  on 
the  following  Thurfday,  for  the  election  of  officers : all 
other  meetings  of  the  corporation  are  held  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  mayor.  Formerly  the  court  of  general  feffions  and  gaol 
delivery  fat  here  quarterly,  but  now  only  half-yearly.  Here 
are  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  ; alfo 
an  annual  fair,  which  commences  on  the  4th  of  December, 
and  lads  for  feveral  days. 

Sandwich,  as  one  of  the  Cinque-ports,  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  fending  two  members,  ulually  (tiled  harons,  to 
parliament,  fince  the  4zd  year  of  king  Edward  III.  The 
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right  of  eleftion  was  formerly  vefted  in  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  refident  freemen  only  ; but  by  the  laft  decifion  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  freemen,  non-refident,  were  declared 
equally  entitled  to  vote  as  thofe  inhabiting  within  the  bo- 
rough, provided  they  did  not  receive  alms.  The  number 
of  voters,  refident  and  non-refident,  is  about  850,  and  the 
mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

The  fcite  of  Sandwich,  as  already  hinted,  is  extremely 
low  and  flat ; and  the  country  around,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ridge  on  which  Richborough  caftle  hands,  partakes, 
to  a confiderable  difiance,  of  the  fame  level  character.  In 
all  the  lower  parts  of  this  trad,  at  the  depth  of  a few  feet, 
rounded  flints,  pebbles,  fea-fand,  and  ffiells  of  various  kinds, 
are  conftantly  found  ; and  every  where  beneath  the  town, 
at  the  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  is  a ftratum  of 
flint.  The  latter,  when  penetrated,  gives  iffue  to  a copious 
ftream  of  water,  much  fuperior  in  purity  to  that  of  the 
fprings  which  lie  between  it  and  the  furface.  From  thefe 
the  town  is  in  part  fupplied  ; but  the  principal  fupplies  are 
derived  from  the  river  Stour,  and  from  a fmall  ftream  that 
rifes  near  the  village  of  Eaftry,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  town 
by  a canal  about  three  miles  long,  called  the  Delf,  which 
was  formed  under  letters  patent  granted  by  king  Edward  I. 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  houfes  in  Sand- 
wich are  moftly  very  irregular  in  their  conftruftion,  and  are 
chiefly  difpofed  in  narrow  and  inconvenient  ftreets.  Confider- 
able improvements,  however,  have  been  effected  here  under  an 
aft  of  parliament  parted  in  1787,  for  new  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  and  cleanfing  the  town.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
divided  into  eight  wards,  but  thefe  were  increafed  to  twelve 
in  1437,  and  the  fame  number  is  ftill  continued.  Each 
ward  is  under  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  of  a jurat,  who 
nominates  a conftable  and  a deputy  conftable.  Great  part 
of  the  town-walls  yet  remains  nearly  entire  ; and  till  lately 
five  entrance-gates  were  {landing  alio. 

The  public  buildings  of  Sandwich  are  the  guild,  or 
court-hall,  the  three  parifti  churches  of  St.  Clement,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Mary,  and  a free  grammar-fchool.  The 
guild-hall  was  erefted  in  the  year  1579,  and  confifts  of  two 
{lories,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  the  court -hall,  and  the 
higher  the  council-chamber.  In  the  upper  fiory  are  kept 
the  cucking-ftool  and  wooden  mortar,  formerly  ufed  in  this 
town  for  the  punifhment  of  fcolds  ; alfo  the  armour  for  the 
trained  bands.  St.  Clement’s  church  is  a very  fpacious 
edifice,  divided  into  a nave,  chancel,  and  aifles,  with  a 
maffive  tower,  rifing  from  four  femicircular  arches,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  This  laft  portion  of  the  church  is 
much  more  ancient  than  any  of  its  other  parts,  as  is  evident 
from  the  round  form  of  its  arches,  the  heavy  charafter  of 
its  mdfonry,  and  the  ftyle  of  its  decorations,  all  of  which 
evince  an  early  Norman  origin.  The  nave  is  fepwated  from 
the  aifles  by  pointed  arches,  refting  on  fmall  pillars,  and 
has  a ceiling  of  oaken  planks.  The  font,  which  is  of  an 
oftagonal  {hape,  and  apparently  very  ancient,  confifts  of  a 
fhaft  and  bafe  railed  on  two  lleps.  The  exterior  of  the 
bafin  is  charged  with  fhields  and  rofes,  in  alternate  ranges  ; 
and  the  fhaft  difplays  eight  niches  between  graduated  but- 
treffes,  fculptured  at  the  angles  with  grotefque  faces, 
flowers,  foliage,  &c.  A few  ancient  wooden  flails  remain 
in  this  church,  and  there  are  numerous  fepulchral  infcriptions, 
but  none  of  any  intereft.  St.  Peter’s  church  is  evidently 
the  work  of  different  periods.  Part  of  it  is  of  confiderable 
antiquity  ; but  the  tower  and  fouth  aifle,  having  fallen  down 
in  1661,  were  rebuilt,  foon  after  that  period,  chiefly  with 
the  old  materials.  In  this  church  are  feveral  ancient  tombs, 
fupporting  effigies.  One  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  com- 
memorate fome  individuals  of  the  Ellis  family,  a member 


of  which,  Thomas  Ellis,  a merchant  of  this  town  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  is  recorded  to  have  founded  a chantry 
here.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a large  building,  and  originally 
confifted  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two  aifles,  but  the  fouth 
aifle  has  been  deftroyed.  The  fepulchral  monuments  here 
are  numerous,  though  not  particularly  remarkable.  South- 
ward from  this  church  formerly  flood  a chapel,  dedicated, 
as  Halted  fays,  to  St.  Jacob,  but  more  probably  to  St. 
James  : it  is  now  entirely  demoliffied,  but  the  cemetery 
annexed  to  it  continues  to  be  ufed  as  a place  of  burial. 
The  free  grammar-fchool  of  this  town  was  founded  by 
fubfcription  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  principally 
through  the  aftive  exertions  of  fir  Roger  Manwood,  then 
recorder  of  Sandwich,  and  afterwards  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  bequeathed  to  it  a confiderable  endowment 
in  lands  for  its  perpetual  fupport.  Several  other  indivi- 
duals have  contributed  large  donations  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Among  the  firft  mailers  here  was  Richard  Knolles, 
author  of  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Turks,”  who  has  been 
highly  praifed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  ; but  he  appears  to  have 
been  foon  difmiffed,  on  account  of  negligence  in  his  fchool 
duties.  Befides  the  free  fchool,  Sandwich  has  a charity 
fchool,  founded  about  the  year  17 11,  in  which  thirty  boys, 
and  a like  number  of  girls,  are  educated.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  fchool  belongs  to  the  mayor  and  three  truftees, 
one  nominated  from  each  parifh. 

The  monaftic  eftabliffiments  in  Sandwich  were,  a priory 
and  three  hofpitals  ; St.  John’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s. The  priory  was  founded  in  the  year  1272, 
by  Henry  Cowfield,  a German,  for  the  reception  of  Car- 
melite, or  White  friars ; but  his  endowment  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely trifling,  compared  to  the  lubfequent  benefaftion 
of  William,  lord  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
The  buildings  appropriated  to  this  fociety  are  faid  to  have 
been  upon  a large  fcale,  occupying,  together  with  the  gar- 
dens and  meadows  annexed,  above  five  acres  of  ground. 
This  priory  was  fuppreffed  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; and  was  foon  after  granted  to 
Thomas  Arderne,  gent.,  of  Faverffiam,  to  be  held  of  the 
crown,  in  capite.  The  period  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
John’s  hofpital  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital  was 
founded  and  endowed,  in  1392,  by  Thomas  Ellis,  a 
wealthy  draper  of  Sandwich,  and  at  prefent  contains  twelve 
inmates,  whofe,  annual  revenue  is  very  confiderable,  the  rents 
of  the  property  attached  to  the  houfe  having  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  But  the  moft  important,  and  alfo  the 
moft  ancient,  hofpital  in  Sandwich,  is  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Boys,  this  was  originally  defigned  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pilgrims  and  travellers ; though  Leland,  as  we  have 
feen,  fays  that  it  was  “ fyrll  ordeined  for  maryners  defefyd 
and  hurt.”  The  buildings  belonging  to  this  eftablilhment 
occupy  a large  plot  of  ground  of  a triangular  form,  and 
are  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  fixteen  refidents, 
nominated  by  the  mayor  and  jurats,  who  are  ex  ejficio  the 
patrons,  governors,  and  vifitors  of  the  hofpital.  In  a fmall 
chapel  here  is  an  altar  tomb,  fupporting  the  effigy  of  fir 
Henry  de  Sandwich,  habited  in  a hauberk  of  mail,  and  bear- 
ing a heater  Ihield,  and  a broad  fword.  This  knight  was 
a principal  benefaftor  to  the  hofpital,  and  by  fome  is  erro- 
neoufly  called  its  founder. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  mode  of  executing 
felons  within  this  liberty  was  by  drowning  them  in  a ftream 
called  the  Gelling;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  1315  a 
complaint  was  made  againft  the  prior  of  Chrift-church,  in 
Canterbury,  for  having  fo  altered  the  courfe  of  that  river, 
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that  executions  could  not  be  performed  from  the  want  of 
water.  In  1630  a woman  was  hanged  here  for  witchcraft ; 
in  1644  another  female  fuffered  for  the  fame  imaginary 
Grime  ; and  in  1695  a third  woman,  condemned  for  a iimilar 
alleged  offence,  only  efcaped  punifhment,  in  confequence 
of  the  aft  then  palled  for  a general  and  free  pardon. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  18 ir,  the 
town  of  Sandwich,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of  the  three 
parilhes  before -mentioned,  St.  Clement’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and 
St.  Peter’s,  together  with  the  chapelry  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hofpital,  which  is  extra  parochial,  contain  531  houfes,  and 
a population  of  2735  inhabitants ; but  in  the  Cinque-port 
liberty  of  Sandwich,  which  includes  the  parilhes  of  Sarr 
and  Walmer,  and  the  ville  of  Ramfgate,  there  are  in  all 
1866  houfes,  inhabited  by  9296  perfons. 

A few  objefts  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  merit  notice. 
At  Woodnelborough,  about  two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is 
a peculiarly  large  artificial  mount  or  tumulus.  Upon  being 
opened  near  the  fummit,  it  was  found  to  contain  the  remains 
of  a human  body,  placed  near  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
together  with  a fpear-head,  a fibula,  and  fome  fragments 
of  veffels.  In  the  parilh  of  Alh,  three  miles  from  Sand- 
wich, many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  on  a 
fandy  eminence,  which  appears  to  have  been  appropriated 
as  a Roman  burying-place.  The  graves  are  generally  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  befides  the  ufual  depofit,  frequently 
contain  fwords,  fpear-heads,  fibulas,  buckles,  clafps,  belt- 
ornaments,  amulets,  pendants,  beads,  rings,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  drefs  of  great  value ; alfo  coins  and  medals,  both 
of  the  upper  and  lower  empires.  Sandown-caftle,  which 
is  fituated  between  Sandwich  and  Deal,  clofe  to  the  fea- 
fhore,  was  erefted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  This  fortrefs  con- 
fills  of  an  immenfe  circular  tower  in  the  centre,  connefted 
with  four  femicircular  outworks,  or  lunettes  ; the  whole 
furrounded  by  a deep  foli'e,  with  additional  batteries,  to- 
wards the  fea.  On  the  fummit  of  the  centre  tower  is  a 
capacious  water  cillern,  relling  upon  the  arch  of  a large 
bomb-proof  apartment,  for  the  garrifon.  The  lord-warden 
of  the  Cinque-ports  is  governor  of  Sandown-caftle,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  confiderably  repaired  and  improved 
in  its  fortifications.  C-olleftions  for  a Hiftory  of  Sandwich 
in  Kent,  by  William  Boys,  efq.,  F.A.S.  4to.,  Canter- 
bury 1792.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.,  by 
E.  W.  Brayley,  8vo.  1807.  The  Hiftory  and  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent,  by  Edward 
Hailed,  efq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  fol.  1788.  In  1800  an  im- 
proved and  correfted  edition  was  publilhed  in  12  vols.  8vo. 

Sandwich,  a polt-town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Malfachufetts,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  cape  Cod,  in 
Barnllable  bay.  It  extends  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  cape  ; 18  miles  S.E.  from  Plymouth,  and  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Bofton  : incorporated  in  1639,  and  containing 
2382  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  410  17'.  W.  long.  70°  24'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  river  at  the  bottom  of  Barnllable  bay. — Alfo, 
a townlhip  in  the  northern  part  of  Stafford  county,  New 
Hampfhire,  N.  of  Winnipifiogee  lake ; incorporated  in 
1763,  and  containing  2232  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip 
of  Canada,  in  the  upper  part  of  Detroit  river,  and  on  the 
E.  fide  of  it,  where  a gaol  and  court-houfe  have  been 
erefted. 

Sandwich,  or  Haw&es’s  River,  lies  two  miles  within 
Chabuftoo  harbour,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  runs  into  Cha- 
buftoo  bay. 

Sandwich  Bay , a large  bay  on  the  W.  of  the  illand  of 
Georgia,  S.  of  cape  Charlotte. 

Sandwich,  Cape,  a point  of  land  in  New  Holland,  or  New 
South  Wales,  fo  called  by  Cook  in  June  1770,  diftant  N. 


by  W.  ~ W.  1 1 miles  from  point  Hillock.  Between  thefe 
two  points  the  land  is  very  high,  and  the  furface  is  craggy 
and  barren.  The  cape  may  be  known,  not  only  by  the 
high  craggy  land  over  it,  but  by  a fmall  illand  which  lies 
E.  of  it,  at  the  alliance  of  a mile,  and  fome  others  that 
lie  about  two  leagues  to  the  northward.  From  this  cape 
the  land  trends  W.  and  afterwards  N.  forming  a fine  large 
bay,  which  our  famous  navigator  called  “ Rockingham  bay. ’* 

Sandwich  Gulf,  a large  bay  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Eaft  Florida. 

Sandwich  IJland,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  (which 
fee,)  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  80  miles  in  circumference. 
S.  lat.  170  40'.  E.  long.  1680  35'. — Alfo,  an  illand 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  New  Ire- 
land. On  this  illand,  as  Capt.  Carteret  informs  us,  there 
feem  to  be  fome  good  bays  and  harbours.  On  the  N.  part 
of  it  there  is  a remarkable  peak,  like  a fugar-loaf,  and 
another  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  coaft  of  New  Ireland, 
diftant  from  each  other  about  five  leagues.  The  peak 
upon  Sandwich  illand  lies  in  S.  lat.  20  53'.  E.  long. 
r49°  *7'- 

Sandwich  IJlands,  a duller  of  illands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  and  captain  King  in 
the  year  1778,  and  which  the  latter  navigator,  after  having 
vifited  them  again  in  1779,  thus  defcribes.  This  group 
confifts  of  eleven  illands,  extending  in  latitude  from  iJUyq' 
to  22°  15'  N.  and  in  longitude  from  1990  36'  to  205°  6'  E. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives,  1.  Owhyhee  ; 2.  Movvee  ; 
3.  Ranai,  or  Orania;  4.  Morotinnee,  or  Morokinnee;  5.  Ka- 
hourowee,  or'Tahoorowa;  6.  Morotoi,  or  Morokoi;  y.Woa- 
hoo,  or  Oahoo  ; 8.  Atooi,  Atowi,  or  Towi,  and  fometimes 
Kowi ; 9.  Neheehow,  or  Oneeheow;  10.  Oreehoua,  or  Ree- 
houa  ; and  11.  Tahoora:  and  are  all  inhabited,  excepting 
Morotinnee  and  Tahoora.  Befides  the  illands  above  enume- 
rated, we  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  there  is  another, 
called  Modoopapapa,  or  Kamodoopapapa  ; lying  to  the 
W.S.W.  of  Tahoora,  which  is  low  and  fandy,  and  vifited 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  turtle,  and  fea-fowl ; and  as 
Capt.  King  could  never  learn  that  they  knew  of  any  others, 
it  is  probable  that  none  exiited  in  their  neighbourhood.  They 
were  named  by  captain  Cook  “ The  Sandwich  Illands,  ” in 
honour  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  under  whofe  adminiftration 
he  had  enriched  geography  with  fo  many  fplendid  and  im- 
portant difcoveries. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Sandwich  illands,  and 
alfo  the  number  of  inhabitants  contained  in  each  of  them, 
will  appear  in  the  following  table. 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants, 

f North  point 

20°I7r 

204°  2') 

| 1 

| Sout;h  point 

18  54 

204  15 

| 

e<[  Eaft  point 

J9  34 

205  6 ] 

1 
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1 
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l bay  - j 

214  0 j 

1 
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-J  South  point 

20  34 
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65,400 

(.Welt  point  • 
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Tahoorowa 
Ranai,  fouth  point 
Morotoi,  weft  point 
Woahoo,  anchoring  place 
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The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  which  lie  in  the  fame 
latitude : upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  rather  more 
temperate.  The  thermometer,  on  fhore,  in  Karakakooa 
bay,  never  rofe  higher  than  88°,  and  that  but  one  day ; its 
mean  height  at  noon  was  83°.  In  Wymoa  bay,  its  mean 
height  at  noon  was  76°,  and  when  out  at  fea  750.  The 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at  noon  in  Jamaica  is 
about  86°,  at  fea  8o°.  Whether  they  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
violent  winds  and  hurricanes,  we  could  not  difcover,  as  we 
were  not  there  in  any  of  the  ftormy  months.  However,  as 
the  natives  gave  us  no  pofitive  teftimony  of  the  faft,  and  no 
traces  of  their  effeCts  were  any  where  vifible,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  this  refpeft,  they  referable  the  Society  and  Friendly 
iflands,  which  are  in  a great  meafure  free  from  thefe  dreadful 
villtations.  During  the  four  winter  months  that  we  re- 
mained amongft  thefe  iflands,  there  was  more  rain,  efpecially 
in  the  interior  parts,  than  ufually  falls  during  the  dry  feafon 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  We  generally  faw  clouds 
collecting  round  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  producing  rain  to 
leeward : but  after  they  are  feparated  from  the  land  by  the 
wind,  they  difperfe  and  are  loft,  and  others  fucceed  in  their 
place.  This  happened  daily  at  Owhyhee,  the  mountainous 
parts  being  generally  enveloped  in  a cloud,  fucceffive  ftiowers 
falling  in  the  inland  country  ; with  fine  weather,  and  a clear 
Iky,  at  the  fea-fhore.  The  winds,  in  general,  were  from 
E.S.E.  to  N.E. ; though  they  fometimes  varied  a few 
points  each  way  to  the  N.  and  S. ; but  thefe  were  light, 
and  of  (hort  duration.  In  the  harbour  of  Karakakooa,  we 
had  a conftant  land  and  fea-breeze  every  day  and  night. 
The  currents  feemed  very  uncertain,  fometimes  fetting  to 
windward,  and  at  other  times  to  leeward,  without  any  re- 
gularity. They  did  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  the 
winds,  nor  any  other  caufe  that  captain  King  could  affign  : 
they  frequently  fet  to  windward  againlt  a frelh  breeze. 
The  tides  are  very  regular,  flowing  and  ebbing  fix  hours 
each.  The  flood  comes  from  the  eaftward ; and  it  is 
high  water,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  forty-five 
minutes  paft  three,  apparent  tune.  Their  greateft  rife  is 
two  feet  feven  inches  ; and  we  always  obferved  the  water  to 
be  about  four  inches  higher  when  the  meon  was  above  the 
horizon  than  when  it  was  below. 

The  quadrupeds  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  iflands  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  are  confined  to  three 
forts : dogs,  hogs,  and  rats.  The  number  of  dogs  in  thefe 
iflands  did  not  appear  to  be  nearly  equal,  in  proportion,  to 
thofe  in  Otaheite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  abound  much 
more  in  hogs ; and  the  breed  is  of  a larger  and  weightier  kind. 
The  fupply  of  provifions  of  this  kind,  which  we  got  from 
them,  was  really  aftonifhing  : we  were  near  four  months  either 
cruifing  in  the  harbour,  or  off  Owhyhee  ; during  all  this  time, 
a large  allowance  of  frelh  pork  was  conftantly  ferved  to 
both  crews ; fo  that  our  confumption  was  computed  at 
about  fixty  puncheons,  of  five  hundred  weight  each.  Be- 
fides  this,  and  the  incredible  wafte  which,  in  the  midft  of 
fuch  plenty,  was  not  to  be  guarded  againft,  fixty  puncheons 
more  were  ialted  for  fea  ftore.  The  greateft  part  of  this 
fupply  was  drawn  from  the  ifland  of  Owhyhee  alone,  and  yet 
we  could  not  perceive  that  it  was  at  all  drained,  or  even  that 
the  abundance  had  any  way  decreafed. 

The  birdsof  thefe  iflands  are  beautiful  and  numerous, though 
not  various.  There  are  four  which  feem  to  belong  to  the 
trochili,  or  honey-fuckers  ofLinnteus.  There  is  a fpecies  of 
thrulh,  with  a grey  breaft  ; and  a fmall  bird  of  the  flv-catcher 
kind,  a rail  with  very  Ihort  wings  and  no  tail,  which,  on  that 
account,  we  named  rallus  ecaudatus.  Ravens  are  found  here, 
but  they  are  very  fcarce;  their  colour  is  dark  brown,  in- 
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dining  to  black,  and  their  notes  differ  from  the  European. 
Here  are  alfo  owls  ; plovers  of  two  forts,  one  very  like  the 
whiftling  plover  of  Europe  ; a large  white  pigeon  ; a bird 
with  a long  tail,  whofe  colour  is  black,  the  vent  and  feathers 
under  the  wing  (which  is  much  longer  than  is  ufually  feen  in 
the  generality  of  birds,  except  birds  of  paradife)  are  yel- 
low ; and  the  common  water  or  darker  hen. 

Their  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
reft  of  the  South  Sea  iflands.  The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive 
here ; not  in  fuch  abundance,  but  produce  double  the  quantity 
they  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite.  Their  fugar-canes 
are  of  a very  unufual  fize  : one  of  them  was  brought  to  us, 
at  Atooi,  meafuring  eleven  inches  and  a quarter  in  circum- 
ference, and  having  fourteen  feet  eatable.  At  Oneeheow, 
they  brought  us  feveral  large  roots,  of  a brown  colour, 
fliaped  like  a yam,  and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  weight. 
The  juice,  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  was  found  to 
be  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  fugar. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society  and 
Friendly  iflands,  Eafter  ifland,  and  the  Marquefas;  a race  that 
poffeffes,  without  any  intermixture,  all  the  known  lands  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  470  S.  and  20°  N.,  and  between  the 
longitudes  of  184°  and  260°  E.  They  bear  ftrong  affinity  to 
fome  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Ladrones  andCaroline 
iflands  ; and  the  fame  affinity  may  again  be  traced  amongft 
the  Battas  and  the  Malays.  ( See  Malays.  ) The  natives 
of  thefe  iflands  are  in  general  above  the  middle  fize,  and 
well  made  ; they  walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are 
capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue  ; though,  upon  the  whole, 
the  men  are  fomewhat  inferior,  in  point  of  ltrength  and 
activity,  to  the  Friendly  iflanders  ; and  the  women  lefs  deli- 
cately limbed  than  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Their  complexion  is 
rather  darker  than  that  of  the  Otaheiteans,  and  they  are  not 
altogether  fo  handfome  a people ; however,  many  of  both 
fexes  had  fine  open  countenances  ; and  the  women,  in  par- 
ticular, had  good  eyes  and  teeth,  and  a fweetnefs  and  fenfi- 
bility  of  look  which  rendered  them  very  engaging.  Their 
hair  is  of  a brownifh-black,  and  neither  uniformly  ftraight, 
like  that  of  the  Indians  of  America,  nor  uniformly  curling, 
as  amongft  the  African  Negroes,  but  varying  in  this  refpeft, 
like  the  hair  of  Europeans.  One  ftriking  peculiarity  in  the 
features  of  every  part  of  this  great  nation,  Capt.  King  does 
not  remember  to  have  feen  any  where  mentioned  ; which  is, 
that,  even  in  the  handfomeft  faces,  there  is  always  a fulnefs  of 
the  noftril,  without  any  flatnefs  or  fpreading  of  the  nofe,  that 
diftinguifhes  them  from  Europeans.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  be  the  effeCt  of  their  ufual  mode  of  falutation, 
which  is  performed  by  preffing  the  ends  of  their  nofes  to- 
gether. Inftances  of  deformity  are  more  frequent  here  than 
in  any  of  the  other  iflands.  Squinting  is  alfo  very  common 
among  them.  Befides  thefe  particular  imperfections,  they 
are,  in  general,  very  fubjeft  to  boils  and  ulcers,  which  are 
attributed,  fays  captain  King,  to  the  great  quantity  of  fait 
they  eat  with  their  flefli  and  fifh.  The  “ Erees”  are  very 
free  from  thefe  complaints,  but  many  of  them  fuffer  ftill 
more  dreadful  effects  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  the  ava. 
Thofe  who  were  moft  affefted  by  it  had  their  bodies  covered 
with  a white  fcurf,  their  eyes  red  and  inflamed,  their  limbs 
emaciated,  the  whole  frame  trembling  and  paralytic,  accom- 
panied with  a difability  to  raife  the  head.  Although  this 
drug  does  not  appear  univerfally  to  Ihorten  life;  yet  it  in- 
variably brings  on  an  early  and  decrepid  old  age.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  by  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  this  root, 
the  noxious  effects  of  it  foon  fubfided.  The  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  cannot  be  lefs  than  400,000.  It  was  here, 
in  the  ifland  of  Owhyhee,  that  the  celebrated  captain  Cook 
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loft.  his  life,  in  a quarrel  with  the  natives.  Captain  King, 
however,  fays,  notwithstanding  the  irreparable  lofs  we  Suf- 
fered, from  the  fudden  refentment  and  violence  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, yet,  in  juftice  to  their  general  conduct,  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  are  of  the  moft  mild  and  affe&ionate 
difpofition  ; equally  remote  from  the  extreme  levity  and 
ficklenefs  of  the  Otaheiteans,  and  the  diftant  gravity  and 
referve  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  iflands.  They 
appear  to  live  in  the  utmoft  harmony  and  friendlhip  with 
one  another.  The  women  who  had  children  were  remark- 
able for  their  tender  and  conftant  attention  to  them  ; and 
the  men  would  often  lend  their  affiftance  in  thofe  domeftic 
offices,  with  a willingnefs  that  does  credit  to  their  feelings. 
It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that  they  fall  very  fhort  of 
the  other  iflanders  in  that  bell  tell  of  civilization,  the  re- 
fpedt  to  the  women.  Here  they  are  not  only  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  the  men,  but  the  belt  forts  of 
food  are  tabooed,  or  forbidden  them.  Thefe  people  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  which  they  exer- 
cifed  towards  our  voyagers.  Whenever,  fays  captain  King, 
we  came  on  Ihore,  there  was  a conftant  ftruggle,  who  fhould 
be  moft  forward  in  making  us  little  prefents,  bringing  re- 
frelhments,  or  fhewing  Some  other  mark  of  their  refpedt. 
Their  natural  capacity  feems  in  no  refpeft  below  the  com- 
mon ltandard  of  mankind.  Their  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  perfection  of  their  manufactures,  are  certainly 
adequate  to  the  circumftances  of  their  Situation,  and  the 
natural  advantages  they  enjoy.  The  eager  curiofity  with 
which  they  attended  the  armourer’s  forge,  and  the  many  ex- 
pedients they  had  invented,  even  before  we  left  the  iflands, 
for  working  the  iron  they  had  procured  from  us,  into  fuch 
forms  as  were  belt  adapted  to  their  purpofes,  were  Strong 
proofs  of  docility  and  ingenuity.  Two  inftances  were  met 
with  of  perfons  difordered  in  their  minds,  the  one  a man  at 
Owhyhee,  the  other  a woman  at  Oneeheow.  From  the 
particular  attention  and  refpedt  paid  to  them  it  appeared, 
that  the  opinion  of  their  being  infpired  by  the  Divinity, 
which  obtains  among  moft  of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  is 
alfo  received  here.  Though  the  cuftom  of  eating  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  be  not  known  by  pofitive  evidence  to  exift 
in  any  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  except  New  Zealand,  yet 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was  originally  prevalent  in 
them  all.  The  facrificing  of  human  victims,  which  feems 
evidently  to  be  a relic  of  this  horrid  practice,  ftill  obtains 
univerfally  amongft  thefe  iflanders  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
why  the  New  Zealanders  fhould  retain  the  repaft,  which 
was  probably  the  laft  adt  of  thefe  fhocking  rites,  longer 
than  the  reft  of  their  tribe,  who  were  fltuated  in  more  mild 
and  fruitful  climates.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
iflands  certainly  bear  a nearer  refemblance  to  thofe  of  New 
Zealand,  both  in  their  perfons  and  difpofitions,  than  to  any 
other  people  of  this  family  ; fo  it  was  ftrongly  fufpedled  by 
Mr.  Anderfon,  that,  like  them,  they  ftill  continue  to  feaft 
on  human  flefh.  Captain  King,  however,  entertained  great 
doubts  of  the  juftice  of  Mr.  Anderfon’s  conclufions.  With 
refpedt  to  the  information  derived  from  the  natives  them- 
felves,  he  obferves,  that  great  pains  were  taken,  by  almoft 
every  officer  on  board,  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fo 
curious  a circumltance ; and  except  in  the  two  inftances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  they  invariably  denied  the  ex- 
iftence  of  any  fuch  cuftom  amongft  them.  The  argument 
drawn  from  the  inltrument  made  with  fhark’s  teeth,  and 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  ufed  at  New 
Zealand  for  cutting  up  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  is  much 
more  difficult  to  controvert.  This  knife,  if  it  may  be  fo 
called,  is  never  ufed  by  them  in  cutting  up  the  flefh  of  other 
animals.  But,  as  the  cuftom  of  offering  human  facrifices, 
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and  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  is  ftill  prevalent  here, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  re- 
tained in  thofe  ceremonies.  Upon  the  whole,  captain  King 
inclines  to  think,  that  the  horrid  pradtice  in  queftion  has 
but  lately  ceafed  among  thefe  and  other  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea.  La  Peroufe  (fee  his  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  ioo.  Eng.  ed.) 
coincides  with  captain  King  in  opinion,  that  a people  fo 
good,  fo  gentle,  and  fo  hofpitable,  cannot  really  be  can- 
nibals. It  is  difficult  to  affociate  religious  ferocity  with 
gentlenefs  of  manners,  and  fince,  as  captain  King  relates,  that 
the  prielts  of  Owhyhee  were  their  bell  friends,  La  Peroufe 
concludes,  that  if  gentlenefs  and  humanity  have  made  any 
progrefs  among  a clafs  devoted  by  their  office  to  human 
facrifice6,  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  mull  be  ftill  lefs  fero- 
cious. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pradtice  of  devour- 
ing human  flefh  no  longer  fubfifts,  though,  probably,  the 
period  of  its  ceffation  has  not  long  elapfed.  The  horror  of 
thofe  people,  fays  the  French  editor,  at  our  fufpedting  them 
of  fuch  a pradtice,  and  efpecially  when  alked  if  they  had 
devoured  the  body  of  captain  Cook,  confirms  the  opinion 
of  La  Peroufe  ; yet  captain  Cook  has  proved  to  a certainty 
its  exiftence  among  the  New  Zealanders ; and  it  cannot  be 
diffembled,  that  the  cuftom  of  making  human  facrifices,  and 
eating  enemies  killed  in  battle,  is  general  in  all  the  iflands  of 
the  South  Sea.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  Friendly  ifles,  in  fuffering,  almoft  univerfally, 
their  beards  to  grow.  There  were,  indeed,  a few,  amongft 
whom  was  the  old  king,  that  cut  it  off  entirely,  and  others 
that  wore  it  only  on  the  upper  lip.  Both  fexcs  wear  neck- 
laces, made,  of  firings  of  fmall  variegated  fhells  ; and  an 
ornament,  in  the  form  of  the  handle  of  a cup,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  made  of  wood,  ftone, 
or  ivory,  finely  polilhed,  which  is  hung  about  the  neck  by 
fine  threads  of  twilled  hair,  doubled  fometimes  a hundred 
fold.  Inltead  of  this  ornament,  fome  of  them  wear,  on 
their  breads,  a fmall  human  figure,  made  of  bone,  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fan,  or  fly-trap,  is  alfo 
an  ornament  ufed  by  both  fexes  : the  moft  ordinary  kinds  are 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  tied  loofe,  in  bunches, 
to  the  top  of  a fmooth  polilhed  handle  : the  tail-feathers  of 
the  cock,  and  of  the  tropic  bird,  are  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner ; but  the  moft  valuable  are  thofe  which  have  the 
handle  made  of  the  arm  or  leg-bones  of  an  enemy  flain  in 
battle,  and  which  are  preferved  with  great  care,  and  handed 
down  from  father  to  fon,  as  trophies  of  ineftimable  value. 
The  cuftom  of  tattooing  the  body,  they  have  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  ; but  it 
is  only  at  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  iflands  that  they 
tattoo  the  face.  There  is  alfo  this  difference  between  the 
two  laft  ; that  in  the  former,  it  is  done  in  elegant  lpiral  vo- 
lutes ; and  in  the  latter,  in  ftraight  lines,  crofting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are 
alfo  very  neatly  marked  ; and  they  have  a lingular  cuftom 
amongft  them,  the  meaning  of  which  we  could  never  learn, 
that  of  tattooing  the  tip  of  the  tongues  of  the  females. 
The  drefs  of  the  men  generally  confifts  only  of  a piece  of 
thick  cloth,  called  the  maro,  ten  or  twelve  inches  broad,  ' 
which  they  pafs  between  the  legs,  and  tie  round  the  waift. 
This  is  the  common  drefs  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Their 
mats,  fome  of  which  are  beautifully  manufa&ured,  are  of 
various  fizes,  but  moltly  about  five  feet  long,  and  four 
broad.  Thefe  they  throw  over  their  Ihoulders,  and  bring 
forward  before  ; but  they  are  feldom  ufed,  except  in  time 
of  war,  for  which  purpofe  they  feem  better  adapted  than 
for  ordinary  ufe,  being  of  a thick  and  cumberfome  texture, 
and  capable  of  breaking  the  blow  of  a ftone,  or  any  blunt 
weapon.  Their  feet  are  generally  bare,  except  when  they 
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'nave  occafion  to  travel  over  the  burnt  ftones,  when  they 
fecure  them  with  a fort  of  fandal,  made  of  cords  twitted, 
from  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Such  is  the  ordinary  drefs 
of  thefe  iflanders,  but  they  have  another,  appropriated  to 
their  chiefs,  and  ufed  on  ceremonious  occafions,  confiding 
of  a feathered  cloak  and  helmet,  which,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  magnificence,  is,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Thefe  feathered  drefles  feemed  to  be 
exceedingly  fcarce,  appropriated  to  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  worn  by  the  men  only.  The  common  drefs  of 
the  women  bears  a clofe  refemblance  to  that  of  the  men. 
They  wrap  round  the  waiil  a piece  of ' cloth,  that  reaches 
half  way  down  the  thigh  ; and  fometimes  in  the  cold  of  the 
evening  they  appeared  with  loofe  pieces  of  fine  cloth, 
wrapped  feveral  times  round  the  waift,  and  defcending  to 
the  leg,  fo  as  to  have  exaftly  the  appearance  of  a full  (hort 
petticoat.  The  hair  is  cut  fhort  behind,  and  turned  up 
before,  as  is  the  fafiiion  of  the  Otaheiteans  and  New  Zea- 
landers. 

The  hair  of  both  fexes,  fays  Lifianfky,  (Voyage  round 
the  World  in  the  years  1803,  4,  5 and,’  6,)  is  black  and 
ftrong.  The  men  cut  theirs  in  different  forms ; but  the 
prevailing  fafhion  at  prefent,  is  that  of  a Roman  helmet. 
The  women  crop  theirs  clofe,  leaving  a ridge,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  flicking  up,  and  extending  from  fide  to 
fide  on  the  forehead.  This  ridge  of  hair  they  daub  over 
every  afternoon  with  a fort  of  pomatum  (if  I may  ufe  the 
word),  made  of  (hells  and  corals,  to  give  it  a yellowifh  ap- 
pearance. The  men  do  the  fame  with  theirs,  colouring  only 
the  hair  which  forms  the  crefl  of  the  helmet.  From  this 
practice,  we  were  at  firft  led  to  fuppofe  the  hair  of  the  head 
to  be  of  two  natural  colours ; for  the  ridge  and  the  creft 
retain  a portion  of  the  hue  they  acquire  by  the  frequent 
daubings.  Contrary  to  the  ufage  of  their  neighbours  (the 
other  iflanders  of  the  South  Sea),  thefe  people  neither  paint 
the  body  nor  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears.  They  have,  how- 
ever, bracelets  on  their  arms,  made  of  bone. 

The  women  ornament  their  heads  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
or  worfled  threads,  of  different  colours,  ravelled  out  of 
European  fluffs.  The  rich  and  poor  are  in  common  drefled 
alike ; but,  on  particular  occafions,  the  rich  put  on  their 
feather  cloaks,  which,  with  their  helmets  and  fans,  form  a 
drefs  that  mufl  be  admired  every  where. 

Thefe  people  are  extremely  fond  of  the  European  drefs, 
and  receive  with  pleafure,  old  fhirts,  jackets,  and  trowfers. 
We  parted  here  with  all  our  rags,  in  exchange  for  provifions, 
and  other  articles  of  which  we  were  in  want. 

Their  necklaces  are  made  of  (hells,  or  of  a hard,  (hining 
red  berry.  At  Atooi,  fome  of  the  women  wore  little  figures 
of  the  turtle,  neatly  formed  of  wood  or  ivory,  tied  on  their 
fingers  as  we  wear  rings.  They  wear  alfo  an  ornament  made 
of  (hells,  faflened  in  rows  on  a ground  of  (Irong  netting, 
fo  as  to  (trike  each  other,  when  in  motion  ; which,  both 
men  and  women,  when  they  dance,  tie  either  round  the  arm 
or  the  ankle,  or  below  the  knee.  Inflead  of  (hells,  they 
fometimes  make  ufe  of  dog’s  teeth,  and  a hard  red  berry, 
refembling  that  of  the  holly.  They  have  another  ornament, 
which  is  a kind  of  mafk,  made  of  a large  gourd,  with  holes 
cut  in  it  for  the  eyes  and  nofe.  The  top  was  (tuck  full  of 
fmall  green  twigs,  which,  at  a diftance,  had  the  appearance 
of  an  elegant  waving  plume  ; and  from  the  lower  part  hung 
narrow  (tripes  of  doth,  refembling  a beard. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  ifiands 
approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders,  in  their  cuftoms 
and  manners,  than  to  either  of  their  lefs  diftant  neighbours 
of  the  Society  or  Friendly  ifiands.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  refpedt  to  their  method  of  living  together  in  fmall 


towns  or  villages,  containing  from  about  too  to  200  houfes, 
built  pretty  clofe  together,  without  any  order,  and  having  a 
winding  path  leading  through  them.  They  are  generally 
flanked,  toward  the  fea,  with  loofe  detached  walls,  which 
are  probably  meant  both  for  the  purpofes  of  fhelter  and  de- 
fence. Their  houfes  are  of  different  fizes,  from  18  feet 
by  12,  to  45  by  24.  But  fome  are  of  a larger  kind,  which 
are  defigned  for  travellers  or  (Irangers,  who  were  only 
making  a fhort  (lay.  At  one  end  are  mats,  on  which  they 
deep,  with  wooden  pillows,  or  (leeping-ilools,  exaftly  like 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  Some  houfes  of  the  better  fort  have 
a court-yard  before  them,  neatly  railed  in,  with  fmaller 
houfes  built  round  it  for  their  fervants.  In  this  area  they 
generally  eat,  and  fit  during  the  day-time.  On  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  and  among  deep  rocks,  are  holes  or  caves,  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited ; the  entrance  is  defended  with 
wicker-work,  and  a itone  fence  runs  acrofs  it  within,  fo 
that  thefe  feem  to  be  principally  defigned  for  places  of  re- 
treat, in  cafe  of  an  attack  from  an  enemy. 

The  food  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  confifts,  principally, 
of  fi(h  and  vegetables  ; fuch  as  yams,  fweet  potatoes,  tarrow, 
plantains,  fugar-canes,  and  bread.  To  thefe,  the  people  of  a 
higher  rank  add  the  flefh  of  hogs  and  dogs,  drefled  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  the  Society  ifiands.  They  alfo  eat  fowl’s  of 
the  fame  domeffic  kind  with  ours ; but  they  are  neither 
plentiful,  nor  much  effeemed  by  them.  The  way  of  fpend- 
ing  ’their  time  appears  to  be  very  Ample,  and  to  admit  of 
little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun,  and,  after  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  reft  a few  hours  after  fun- 
fet.  The  making  of  canoes  and  mats  forms  the  occupation 
of  the  erees ; the  women  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
cloth ; and  the  tow-tows  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
plantations  and  filhing.  Their  idle  hours  are  filled  up  with 
various  amufements.  Their  young  men  and  women  are 
fond  of  dancing  ; and,  on  more  folemn  occafions,  they  have 
boxing  and  wreltling  matches.  Their  mufic  is  alfo  of  a 
ruder  kind,  having  neither  flutes,  nor  reeds,  nor  inftruments 
of  any  other  fort,  that  we  faw,  except  drums  of  various 
fizes.  But  their  fongs,  which  they  fung  in  parts,  and  ac- 
company with  a gentle  motion  of  the  arms,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Friendly  iflanders,  had  a very  pleafing  effeft.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  are  great 
gamblers.  They  have  a game  very  much  like  our  draughts, 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  fquares,  it  is 
much  more  intricate.  Swimming  is  not  only  a necefl’ary  art, 
in  which  both  their  men  and  women  are  more  expert  than 
any  people  we  had  hitherto  feen,  but  a favourite  diverfion 
among  them.  Their  cloth  is  made  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  at  the  Friendly  and  Society 
iflands.  - 

The  cloth  which  they  prepare  for  painting  is  of  a thick  and 
ftrong  texture,  feveral  folds  being  beat  and  incorporated  to- 
gether ; after  which  it  is  cut  in  breadths,  about  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  is  painted  in  a variety  of  patterns,  with 
a comprehenfivenefs  and  regularity  of  defign,  that  indicate 
very  extraordinary  tafte  and  fancy.  The  exadtnefs  with 
which  the  mod  intricate  patterns  are  continued  is  the  more 
furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  they  have  no  damps,  and 
that  the  whole  is  done  by  the  eye,  with  pieces  of  bamboo 
cane  dipped  in  paint ; the  hand  being  fupported  by  another 
piece  of  the  cane,  in  the  manner  pra&ifed  by  our  painters. 
Their  colours  are  extrafted  from  the  fame  berries  and  other 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  at  Otaheite.  The  bufinefs  of  paint- 
ing belongs  entirely  to  the  women,  and  is  called  “ kip- 
paree  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  always  gave  the  fame 
name  to  our  writing.  Their  mats  are  made  of  the  leaves  of 
th epandanus ; and  thefe,  as  well  as  their  cloths,  are  beautifully 
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worked  in  a variety  of  patterns,  and  ftained  of  different 
colours.  In  this  article  of  manufa&ure,  whether  we  regard 
the  ftrength,  finenefs,  or  beauty,  they  certainly  excel  the 
whole  world. 

Their  lifhing-hooks  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  bone, 
or  wood,  pointed  and  barbed  with  fmall  bones,  or  tortoife- 
fhell.  They  are  of  various  fizes  and  forms  ; but  the  molt 
common  are  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a fmall  fiffi,  which  ferves  as  a bait,  having  a bunch 
of  feathers  tied  to  the  head  or  tail.  Thofe  with  which  they 
fifh  for  fharks  are  of  a very  large  fize,  being,  generally,  fix 
or  eight  inches  long. 

The  line  which  they  ufe  for  fifhing,  for  making  nets,  and 
for  other  domeftic  purpofes,  is  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
nefs, and  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  touta,  or  cloth-tree, 
neatly  and  evenly  twilled,  like  our  common  twine.  They 
have  a finer  fort,  made  of  the  bark  of  a fmall  fhrub,  called 
areamah  ; and  the  fineft  is  made  of  human  hair.  They  alfo 
make  cordage  of  a ftronger  kind,  for  the  rigging  of  their 
canoes,  from  the  fibrous  coatings  of  the  cocoa-nuts.  They 
likewife  make  another  fort  of  cordage,  which  is  flat,  and 
exceedingly  ftrong,  and  which  is  ufcd  principally  in  lafhing 
the  roofing  of  their  houfes,  and  whatever  they  wifh  to  fallen 
tight  together.  The  gourds,  which  grow  to  an  immenfe 
fize,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve 
gallons,  are  applied  to  every  kind  of  domeftic  purpofes. 
Thefe  they  have  of  different  forms,  and  they  have  a method 
of  fcoring  them  with  a heated  inflrument,  fo  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  painted  in  a variety  of  neat  and  ele- 
gant defigns.  Amongft  their  arts  we  may  alfo  mention  their 
manufacture  of  fait,  which  they  produce  of  a good  quality, 
and  in  great  abundance.  Their  falt-pans  are  made  of  earth, 
lined  with  clay  ; being  generally  fix  or  eight  feet  fquare,  and 
about  eight  inches  deep.  Thefe  are  raifed  upon  a bank  of 
Hones  near  the  high-water  mark,  from  whence  the  falt- 
water  is  conduced  to  the  foot  of  them,  in  fmall  trenches, 
out  of  which  they  are  filled,  and  the  brine  quickly  performs 
the  neceffary  procefs  of  evaporation. 

Their  inflruments  of  war  are  fpears,  daggers,  called  pa- 
hooas,  clubs,  and  flings. 

The  people  of  thefe  iflands  are  manifeflly  divided  into  three 
claffes  : the  firfl  are  the  erees,  or  chiefs  of  each  diftridl  ; one  of 
whom  is  fuperior  to  the  reft,  and  is  called  at  Owhyhee,  eree- 
ialoo,  and  eree-moee  : the  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  thofe  who 
appear  to  enjoy  a right  of  property,  without  authority  : the 
third  are  the  tow-tows,  or  fervants,  who  have  neither  rank  nor 
property.  The  power  of  the  erees  over  the  inferior  claffes 
of  people  appears  to  be  very  abfolute : and  the  people 
pay  them  the  mofl  implicit  obedience ; and  this  ilate  of 
fervility  has  a great  effect  in  debating  both  their  minds  and 
bodies.  Neverthelefs,  the  chiefs  were  not  chargeable  with 
any  adts  of  cruelty  or  injuflice,  or  even  of  infolent  behaviour,^ 
towards  them.  Although  it  is  not  Hated  how  far  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lower  clafs  is  fecured  againfi  the  rapacity  and 
defpotifm  of  the  great  chiefs,  it  fhould  feem,  that  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  protected  againfi  private  theft,  or  mutual  depreda- 
tion. For  not  only  their  plantations,  which  are  fpread  over 
the  whole  country,  but  alfo  their  houfes,  their  hogs,  and 
their  cloth,  were  left  unguarded  without  the  fmalleft  appre- 
henfions.  This  circumftance  ftrongly  indicates,  that  the 
power  of  the  chiefs,  where  property  is  concerned,  is  not  ar- 
bitrary : or  at  leaft,  that  it  is  fo  far  circumfcribed  and  afeer- 
tained,  as  to  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  inferior  orders  to 
cultivate  the  foil,  and  to  occupy  their  poffeffions  diftindt  from 
each  other.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  government  is  here- 
ditary ; which  alfo  makes  it  very  probable,  that  the  inferior 
titles  and  property  itfelf  defeend  in  the  fame  courfe. 

' 6 


The  religion  of  thefe  people  refembles,  in  moftofits  princi- 
pal features,  that  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  iflands.  Their 
morais,  their  whattas,  their  idols,  their  facrifices,  and  their 
facred  fongs,  all  of  which  they  have  in  common  with  each 
other,  are  convincing  proofs  that  their  religious  notions  are 
derived  from  the  fame  lource.  In  all  thefe  countries  there  is 
a certain  clafs  of  men  to  whofe  care  the  performance  of  their 
religious  rites  is  committed.  The  head  of  this  order,  or 
fociety  of  priefts,  is  called  “ Orono,”  a title  which  feems  to 
imply  fomething  highly  facred,  and  which,  in  the  perfon  of 
Omeeah,  was  honoured  almoH  to  adoration.  It  is  probable 
that  the  privilege  of  entering  into  this  order,  or  at  lead  to 
its  principal  offices,  is  limited  to  certain  families.  The  title 
of  “ Orono”  was  given  to  Capt.  Cook  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  our  voyagers  were  regarded  by  the  natives,  generally, 
as  a race  of  people  fuperior  to  themfelves ; and  they  ufed 
often  to  fay,  that  great  “ Eatooa”  dwelled  in  our  country. 
They  have  a number  of  images,  both  on  the  morais,  and 
within  and  without  their  houfes,  to  which  they  give  different 
names  ; but  they  were  held  in  no  high  eftimation.  But 
amongft  thefe  fome  particular  figure  was  more  favoured 
than  others,  and  to  this  their  adoration  was  addreffed.  This 
confided  in  arraying  it  in  red  cloth  ; beating  their  drums, 
and  finging  hymns  before  it ; laying  bunches  of  red  feathers, 
and  different  forts  of  vegetables,  at  its  feet ; and  expofing 
a pig,  or  a dog,  to  rot  on  the  whatta  that  Hood  near  it. 
They  likewife  give  a place  in  their  houfes  to  many  ludicrous 
and  fome  obfeene  idols,  like  the  Priapus  of  the  ancients. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  both  among  the  Society  and 
Friendly  iflanders,  an  adoration  is  paid  to  particular  birds, 
and  the  fame  cultom  is  faid  to  prevail  here.  The  raven 
is  thought  to  be  the  objedt  of  it.  Two  of  thefe  birds 
were  feen  at  a village,  which  were  faid  to  be  “ Eatooas,” 
and  caution  was  given,  not  to  hurt  or  offend  them.  Among 
the  religious  ceremonies  pradtifed  by  thefe  people,  we  may 
reckon  the  prayers  and  offerings  made  by  the  priells  before 
their  meals.  On  fuch  occafions,  and  alfo  when  they  drink 
ava  between  their  meals,  they  join  in  a fort  of  hymn,  moving 
their  bodies,  and  ftriking  their  hands  gently  together,  in  con- 
cert with  their  fingers.  Lifianlky  gives  an  account  of  a reli- 
gious fedl  in  the  Sandwich  iflands,  the  members  of  which  arro- 
gate to  themfelves  the  power  of  praying  people  to  death. 
Whoever  incurs  their  difpleafure,  receives  notice  that  the  ho- 
micide litany  is  about  to  begin  ; and  fuch  are  the  effedts  of 
imagination,  that  the  very  notice  is  frequently  fufficient  with 
thefe  poor  people  to  produce  the  effeft,  or  to  drive  them  to 
adls  of  fuicide.  Human  facrifices  are  more  frequent  here, 
(according  to  the  account  of  the  natives  themfelves,)  than  in 
any  other  iflands  we  vifited  ; thefe  horrid  rites  are  not  only 
had,  recourfe  to  upon  the  commencement  of  war,  and  pre- 
ceding great  battles,  and  other  fignal  enterprizes,  but  the 
death  of  any  conliderable  chief  calls  for  a facrifice  of  one 
or  more  tow-tows,  according  to  his  rank.  To  this  clafs  of 
their  cuftoms  may  alfo  be  referred  that  of  knocking  out 
their  fore-teeth.  Scarcely  any  of  the  lower  people,  and 
very  few  of  the  chiefs,  were  feen,  who  had  not  loft  one  or 
more  of  them  ; and  our  voyagers  underllood,  that  this  vo- 
luntary punifhment,  like  the  cutting  off  of  the  joints  of 
the  finger  at  the  Friendly  iflands,  was  not  inflidted  on  them- 
felves from  the  violence  of  grief,  on  the  death  of  their 
friends,  but  was  defigned  as  a propitiatory  facrifice  to  the 
<£  Eatooa,”  to  avert  any  danger  or  mifehief  to  which  they 
might  be  expofed. 

Eittle  could  be  known  with  regard  to  their  notions  of  a 
future  (late.  When  they  were  allied  whither  the  dead  were 
gone  ? the  anfwer  was,  that  the  breath,  which  they  feemed 
to  confider  as  the  foul,  or  immortal  part,  was  gone  to 
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the  “ Eatooa and  on  repeating  and  urging  the  enquiry, 
they  feemed  to  defcribe  fome  particular  place,  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  deceafed  ; but  it  did  not 
appear  as  if  they  thought  that,  in  this  date,  either  rewards 
or  punifhments  awaited  them. 

A6  to  their  marriages,  we  have  little  to  fay,  except  that 
fucha  relation  or  compact  exilts  among  them.  In  noticing 
their  domeftic  concerns,  it  was  found  that  the  houfe  feemed  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  one  man  and  woman,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  the  like  {fate  of  fubordination  as  in  civilized  countries. 

With  regard  to  their  funeral  rites,  we  are  informed,  that 
on  the  death  of  an  old  chief,  a number  of  people  affem- 
bled,  and  feated  themfelves  round  a fquare  area,  fronting 
the  houfe  in  which  the  deceafed  lay  ; whilft  a man,  in  a red 
feathered  cap,  advanced  from  an  interior  part  of  the  houfe 
to  the  door,  and  putting  out  his  head,  at  almoft  every 
moment  uttered  a molt  lamentable  howl,  accompanied  with 
the  moll  Angular  grimaces  and  violent  diftortions  of  his 
face  that  can  be  conceived.  After  this  ceremony,  a large 
mat  was  fpread  upon  the  area,  and  two  men  and  thirteen 
women  came  out  of  the  houfe  and  fat  upon  it,  in  three  equal 
rows  ; the  two  men  and  three  of  the  women  being  in  the 
front.  The  necks  and  hands  of  the  women  were  decorated 
with  feathered  rufFs ; and  broad  green  leaves,  curioully  fcol- 
loped,  were  fpread  over  their  Ihoulders.  At  one  corner  of 
the  area,  near  a fmall  hut,  appeared  fix  boys,  wearing  fmall 
white  banners,  and  tufted  wands,  or  tafoo-ttrikes  (fee  Ta- 
boo) ; who  would  not  permit  our  voyagers  to  approach 
them.  The  dead  body,  apprehended  to  be  in  this  hut,  Hill 
remained  in  the  houfe  where  the  man  in  the  red  cap  opened 
the  funeral  rites.  The  company,  feated  on  the  mat,  began 
to  fing  a melancholy  tune,  accompanied  with  a gentle  and 
flow  motion  of  the  body  and  arms.  They  then  raifed 
themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  in  a pofture  between  kneel- 
ing and  fitting,  moved  their  bodies  and  arms  very  rapidly, 
the  tune  keeping  pace  with  their  motions.  After  this  per- 
formance had  lalted  an  hour,  with  flower  movements  at  in- 
tervals, more  mats  were  fpread  upon  the  area,  and  four  or 
five  elderly  women,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  the  deceafed 
chief,  advanced  llowly  out  of  the  houfe,  and  being  feated 
in  the  front  of  the  firft  company,  began  to  cry  and  wail  moll 
bitterly  ; the  women  behind  them  joining  in  thefe  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  two  men  inclining  their  heads  over  them  in  a 
very  melancholy  and  penfive  attitude.  In  this  fituation  they 
continued  till  night ; when  the  corpfe  was  removed  during  the 
abfence  of  Capt.  King ; nor  could  he  learn  in  the  morning 
how  it  had  been  difpofed  of.  Three  women  of  rank, 
however,  informed  him,  that  the  prefence  of  llrangers 
hindered  them  from  performing  fome  neceffary  rites. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  out  of  fight,  before  he  heard  their 
cries  and  lamentations ; and  meeting  them  a few  hours  after- 
wards, he  found  that  they  had  painted  the  lower  part  of 
their  faces  perfedlly  black. 

The  chiefs  are  interred  in  the  morais,  or  heree-erees,  with 
the  men  facrificed  on  the  occafion  by  the  fide  of  them. 

In  Turnbull’s  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the  years 
1800,  1,  2,  3,  4,  we  are  told,  that  the  Sandwich  illanders 
form,  in  almolt  every  refpedl,  a llriking  contrail  to  the 
Otaheiteans.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  this  dif- 
ference, we  lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  intercourfe  with 
Europeans  has  greatly  and  rapidly  advanced  them  in  civili- 
zation. Inllead  of  miffionaries,  who  teach  them  little, 
partly  from  their  own  want  of  comprehenfion,  and  partly 
from  the  ignorance  of  their  inftrudtors — or  convidls  and  de- 
ferters,  who  teach  them  every  bad  lelfon — the  natives  of 
Owhyhee  have  had  American  traders  refiding  among  them 
for  fourteen  years  ; and  they  have  had  all  the  benefits  which 


are  frequently  conferred  on  rifing  communities  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  thofe  great  men,  who  go  before  their 
age,  and  lead,  rather  than  force  onward,  the  progrefs  of 
lociety  ; the  name  of  this  Angular  perfon  is  Tamahama ; 
and  our  author’s  account  of  him  is  by  much  the  moil  in- 
terelling  part  of  his  work.  We  have  not  room  for  a long 
extract ; but  we  conceive,  that  the  infertion  of  the  follow- 
ing paffage  will  convey  a more  diltinft  idea  of  the  progrefs 
made  in  civility  by  thofe  illanders,  and  of  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon,  than  the  moll  elaborate  ab- 
itradt. 

“His  palace  is  built  after  the  European  ftyle,  of  brick, 
and  glazed  windows,  having  European  and  American  arti- 
ficers about  him  of  almoll  every  defcription.  Indeed  his 
own  fubjedts,  from  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  have 
acquired  a great  knowledge  of  feveral  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  have  thus  enabled  him  to  increafe  his  navy,  a very 
favourite  objedl  with  him.  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  a very 
few  years,  he  will  eredt  amongft  thefe  illands  a power  very 
far  from  defpicable. 

“ The  circumltances  of  this  enterprifing  chief  were 
greatly  changed  fince  the  vifit  of  Capt.  Vancouver,  to 
whom,  as  to  the  fervant  and  reprefentative  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  with  much  formality  and  ceremony,  he  had 
made  a conveyance  of  the  fovereignty  of  Owhyhee,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  thus  more  llrongly  confirmed  in  his  authority, 
and  fupplied  with  the  means  of  refilling  his  enemies. 

“ His  dominion  feems  now  to  be  completely  ellablilhed. 
He  is  not  only  a great  warrior  and  politician,  but  a very 
acute  trader,  and  a match  for  any  European  in  driving  a 
bargain.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  different  weights 
and  meafures,  and  the  value  which  all  articles  ought  to  bear 
in  exchange  with  each  other  ; and  is  ever  ready  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  thofe  who  apply  to  him  or  his 
people  for  fupplies. 

“ His  fubjedls  have  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
ci-’ilization ; but  are  held  in  the  molt  abjedt  fubmiffion,  as 
Tamahama  is  inflexible  in  punifhing  all  offences  which  feem 
to  counteradl  his  fupreme  command. 

“ It  was  only  in  1792  that  Capt.  Vancouver  laid  down 
the  keel  of  Tamahama’s  firft  veffel,  or  rather  craft  ; but  fo 
alfiduoully  has  he  applied  himfelf  to  effedt  his  grand  and 
favourite  objedl,  the  eltablilhment  of  a naval  force,  that,  at 
the  period  of  our  arrival,  he  had  upwards  of  twenty  veffels 
of  different  fizes,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons : fome  of 
them  were  even  copper-bottomed.”  N.  lat.  210  30'  to 
220  15'.  E.  long.  1990  20'  to  2010  30'.  See  Cook’s  Third 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii. 

Sandwich  Land , a name  given  by  captain  Cook  to  the 
moll  foutherly  land  difcovered  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
otherwife  called  “ Southern  Thule.”  S.  lat.  590  30'. 

SAND  WICK.  See  Stromness. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Pomona,  on  the  weft  fide.  N.  lat.  58°  53b  W. 
long.  50  8'.  — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Yell.  N.  lat.  6o°  55'.  W.  long.  i°  30'. 

SAND-WORT,  in  Botany.  See  Arenaria. 

SANDWYCK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Chriftiania  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chriltiania. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Drontheim  ; 
56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Romfdal. 

SANDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 45  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kairabad.  N.  lat.  27°  17b  E.  long.  8i°  22'. 

Sandy  Bay,  a bay  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  S.  lat. 
530  10'.  W.  long.  720  13'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Newfoundland  ; 43  miles  S.  of  Point  Rich. — Alio,  a bay 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chnftopher’s ; 1 mile 
E.S.E.  of  Diep  town.— Alfo,  a bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
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of  New  Zealand,  between  North  Cape  and  Knuckle  Point. 
— Alfo,  a bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  lake  Ontario. — 
Alfo,  a bay,  called  “ Little  Sandy  bay,”  on  lake  Ontario, 
between  Sophiafburgh  and  Maryburgh,  fupplied  by  the 
eaft  lake,  lying  alfo  between  thefe  townlhips,  in  the  county 
of  Prince  Edward. — Alfo,  a bay  at  the  ealt  end  of  Jamaica, 
S.  of  Mulatto  river,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Manchaneel  harbour. 
■ — Alfo,  a bay  at  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  fame 
ifland,  weft  of  Stoddard  bay,  and  eaft  of  Green  ifland. 
Little  Sandy  bay,  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  ifland,  is  about  a 
league  W.  of  point  Morant.  Sandy  Cages  lie  off  the  en- 
trance of  Port  Royal  Harbour. 

Sandy  Cape,  a cape  of  New  Holland}"  fo  called  by  Cook 
from  two  very  large  patches  of  white  fand  which  lay  upon 
it.  It  is  high  enough  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  12  leagues, 
in  clear  weather,  and  lies  in  lat.  240  25',  long.  206°  51'. 

Sandy  Cove,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Maffachufetts,  N.  of 
Cape  Ann,  lying  between  two  head-lands.  N.  lat.  420  45'. 
W.  long.  70°  30'. 

Sandy  Creek , a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  N.  lat.  38°  44'.  W.  long.  8i°55'. — Alfo,  a river  of 
South  Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Cangaree,  N.  lat.  340 
37'.  W.  long.  8x°  40'. 

Sandy  Defart , Great,  a defart  of  Perfia,  which  is 
reckoned  to  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Haermund  to  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  which  feparates  the  fouthern 
from  the  northern  divifion  of  Mekran,  a diftance  of  400 
or  430  miles ; and  from  the  town  of  Nooflxky  to  that  of 
Jafk  (ancient  Gedrofia),  a diftance  of  rather  more  than 
200  miles.  The  fand  of  this  defart  is  of  a reddifli  colour, 
and  fo  light,  that  the  particles,  when  taken  in  the  hand,  are 
fcarcely  palpable.  It  is  raifed  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal 
waves,  which  prefent,  on  the  fide  towards  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  a gradual  Hope  from  the  bafe  ; and 
on  the  other  fide,  they  rife  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
IO  or  20  feet,  and  appear  at  a diftance  like  3 new  brick 
wall.  The  camels,  having  afcended  the  flope  fide,  which 
they  did  with  greater  eafe  than  they  could  mount  the 
perpendicular  fide,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  the  top  of  the 
wave  giving  way  with  their  weight,  moll  expertly  dropped 
on  their  knees,  and  in  that  manner  defcended  with  the  fand, 
which  was  fo  loofe,  that  the  firft  camel  made  a path  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  others  to  follow.  This  impediment  was  trifling, 
however,  compared  to  that  which  travellers  experience  from 
floating  or  moving  particles  of  fand. 

Arrian,  fpeaking  of  the  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gedrofia,  fays,  that  every  beaft  of  burden  belonging  to  the 
army  was  nearly  fmothered  in  deep  fcorching  fand,  and  that 
they  found  many  little  tumuli,  or  hillocks  of  fand,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  afcend ; and  where  no  firm  footing 
could  be  had,  they  funk  deep  into  it,  as  they  would  into 
clay,  or  newly  fallen  fnow. 

The  defart  feems,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile,  to  be  a 
flat  furface,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
waves.  This  cloud  or  vapour  appears  conftantly  to  recede 
as  the  travellers  advance,  and  at  times  completely  envelopes 
them,  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  and  caufing  a 
moft  difagreeable  fenfation.  It  is  productive  of  great  irri- 
tation  and  fevere  thirft,  not  a little  increafed  by  the  fcorch- 
ing  rays  of  the  fun.  The  ground  is  fo  hot  as  to  blifter  the 
feet,  even  through  the  (hoes  ; and  the  natives  affirm,  that  it 
is  the  violent  heat  which  occafions  the  fand  to  move  through 
the  atmofphere.  The  phenomenon  now  defcribed  is  only 
feen  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  “ fahrah,”  (/.  e.  the 
water  of  the  defart,)  or  watery  appearance,  fo  common  in 
all  defarts,  and  the  moving  fands,  are  feen  at  the  fame  time, 
and  appear  to  be  perfectly  diftinCt ; the  one  having  a lu- 


minous, and  the  other  a cloudy  appearance.  The  wind  in 
this  defart  is  diftinguilhed,  throughout  the  Eaft,  by  the 
term  of  the  “ hade  fumoom,”  or  peftilential  wind.  It  has 
been  known  to  deftroy  even  camels,  and  other  hardy  ani- 
mals ; and  its  effeCts  on  the  human  frame  are  faid  to  be  the 
moft  dreadful  that  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  In  lome  m- 
ltances  it  kills  inttantaneoufly  ; but  in  others,  the  wretched 
fufferer  lingers  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in  the  moft  excru- 
ciating torture.  Kinneir’s  Perf.  Emp. 

Sandy  Harbour,  a port  on  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  where  a fmall  river  runs  into  the 
ocean. 

Sandy  Hall  Bay,  a bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  a little  to  the  weltward  of  Wind- 
ward Point. 

Sandy  Hill,  a fmall  village  of  America,  in  New  York, 
in  the  townfhip  of  Kinglbury,  2 miles  N.  of  Fort  Edward, 
on  a high  hill  that  overlooks  Hudfon’s  river  from  the  eaft, 
in  which  is  a poft-office  ; 454  miles  from  Wafhington. 

Sandy  Hill  Point,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Barbadoes. 

Sandy  Hook,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  New 
Jerley,  formerly  a peninfula ; but  in  1777  and  1778  the  fea 
broke  through  the  ifthmus,  and  formed  it  into  an  ifland  ; 
7 miles  S.  of  Long  ifland.  Sandy  Hook  or  Point  forms  a 
capacious  harbour.  The  light-houfe  on  the  north  point  of 
the  Hook  lies  in  N.  lat.  40°  30'.  W.  long.  740  2'.  When 
America  was  firft  difcovered,  few  or  no  cod-fiffi  were  found 
fouth  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Sable  ifland. 
About  40  years  ago  they  were  difcovered  off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  ever  fince  they  have  become  more  plentiful  on  the  fiflxing 
grounds  off  the  Neverfink,  ia  fix,  feven,  and  eight  fathoms 
water. 

Sandy  Inlet,  a channel  between  two  fmall  iflands  near  the 
coaft  of  North  Carolina.  N.  lat.  340  29'. 

Sandy  Ifland,  one  of  the  fmaller  weftern  iflands  of  Scot- 
land. N.  lat.  570  2'.  W.  long.  6°  27'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  io°  40'.  E.  long.  ii2°48'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  170 
4'.  W.  long.  67°  37'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Antigua,  one  mile  S.  of  Willoughby. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  main,  near  the  Mofquito  ffiore. 
N.  lat.  140  37'.  W.  long.  82°  10'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  160  40'. 
—Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Cochinchina.  N.  lat.  120  28'.  E.  long.  109°  iz' — Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  i°  50'. 
E.  long.  ioo°  18'. — Alfo,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Chinefe 
fea.  N.  lat.  io°45f.  E.  long.  n6°  40'. 

Sandy  Key,  two  rocky  iflets  near  the  fouth  ceaft  of 
Cuba.  One  in  N.  lat.  21°  20'.  W.  long.  8a°  f;  and  the 
other  in  N.  lat.  21°  25'.  W.  long.  8i°  zf. 

Sandy  Lick , a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs  int® 
the  Allegany,  N.  lat.  410.  W.  long.  79°32f. 

Sandy  Point,  a cape  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  S,  lat. 
530  10'.— Alfo,  a cape  of  Weft  Florida,  on  the  north  part 
ol  St.  Rofa  bay. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  N.  lat.  170  27'.  W.  long. 
62°  45'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  north  point  of  Nantucket 
ifland.  N.  lat.  410  22'.  W.  long.  69°. — Alfo,  a town  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  It  is 
a port  of  entry,  and  is  defended  by  Charles  fort,  and  Brim- 
ftone  hill,  both  near  the  tvwn.— Alfo,  the  fouth-eaft  ex- 
tremity of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts.  N.  lat.  4i°4o'.  W. 
long.  69°  55'.— Alfo,  a cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
Chiampa.  N- lat.  io°  57'.  E.long.  1080.— Alfo,  a cape 
of  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  N.  lat.  x l°  6'.  W.  long.  6°  37'. 
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—Alfo,  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  lfland  of  St.  Lucia. 
— Alfo,  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  Antigua. 

Sandy  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Superior,  30  miles  S.  of  Cape  Chaillons. — Alfo,  a river 
which  runs  into  the  fame  lake,  N.  lat.  470  20'.  W.  long. 
84°  55'. — Alfo,  a river  of  the  province  of  Maine,  which 
rifes  in  Cumberland  county,  and,  purfuing  a north-eaft 
courfe,  runs  into  the  Kennebeck,  at  the  north-weft  corner 
of  the  town  (hip  of  Starks. — Alfo,  a river  of  America, 
which  rifes,  in  the  Great  Laurel  mountains,  from  two 
fprings  called  the  “ eaftern  and  weftern  branches,”  which 
unite  at  Balclutha.  The  eaftern  branch  feparates  Ken- 
tucky from  Virginia,  as  does  the  main  ftream,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  38°  8'.  W.  long.  82°  33'. 

Sandy  Lands , in  Agriculture,  thofe  forts  of  land  which 
are  in  a great  meafure  conftituted  of  fome  kind  of  fandy 
materials.  Grounds  of  this  nature  are  met  with  in  large 
quantities  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  See  SAmo-Lands 
and  Soil. 

Thefe  forts  of  land  have  commonly  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  earthy  materials  in  their  compofition,  than  thofe 
which  are  denominated  fand-lands  by  farmers.  The  great 
mifchief  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  lands  is,  however,  that  of 
letting  the  moifture  run  or  drain  through  them  too  quickly, 
whereby  they  are  liable  to  become  dry  and  parched  up. 
This  may,  however,  be  in  fome  meafure  obviated  by  judi- 
cious manuring  with  fubftances  of  the  clayey,  loamy,  and 
ftiff  muddy  defcriptions.  The  exaft  nature  of  them  fhould 
always  be  well  ascertained,  before  any  calcareous  matters 
are  applied  to  them,  as  they  may  often  contain  them  in  a 
fufficient  quantity.  Thefe  forts  of  lands  are  likewife  capable 
of  being  wrought  at  all  feafons,  and  with  more  convenience 
and  lefs  expence  than  moft  other  kinds.  In  laying  out 
fandy  lands,  the  inclofures  fhould  be  fmaller  than  thofe  in 
other  defcriptions  of  foil.  Hedges  will  here  alfo  be  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious. 

Sandy  Marie,  that  fort  in  which  the  clayey  part  con- 
tains an  excefs  of  fand.  When  treated  with  acids,  the 
refiduum  or  clayey  parts  is  found  to  contain  more  than 
75  hundred-weight  of  fand  ; of  courfe  chalk  and  fand  are 
the  two  prevalent  ingredients.  In  colour  it  is  browniffi- 
grey,  or  of  a lead-colour.  It  is  moftly  of  a friable  and 
flaky  nature,  but  occafionally  forms  very  hard  lumps.  It 
feldom  falls  readily  to  pieces  in  water ; but  it  chips  and 
moulders  away,  by  free  expofure  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mofphere  and  moifture,  though  in  but  a flow  and  gradual 
manner.  It  effervefces  with  acids  ; but  the  refiduum,  after 
folution,  is  not  capable  of  forming  a brick. 

Sandy  Soil,  that  which  is  of  a fandy  nature.  See  Sand 
and  Soil. 

SANDYNESS,  in  Geography,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  ifland  of  Rum.  N.  lat.  570  3'.  W.  long.  6°  18'. 

S ANDYS,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  fpelt,  Sandes,  Edwin, 
in  Biography,  a learned  prelate  of  the  church  of  England, 
fon  of  William  Sandys,  efq.,  a magiftrate  in  the  county  of 
Lancafter,  was  born  in  the  year  1519.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1539,  and 
to  that  of  M.A.  in  1541.  In  the  following  year  he  filled 
the  office  of  junior  proftor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1547  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  was  foon  after  elefted 
matter  of  Catharine-Hall.  In  1548  he  was  vicar  of  Ha- 
verfham ; and  in  1549  he  was  presented  with  a prebend  in 
the  church  of  Peterborough,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
In  1552  he  was  nominated  by  king  Edward  to  a prebend  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlifle  ; and  at  the  death  of  that 
monarch  in  the  following  year,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of 


the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  On  this  event  Dr.  Sandys, 
who  had  been  zealoufly  affefted  towards  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion,  took  a zealous  part  in  railing  lady  Jane  Grey  to  the 
throne.  He  preached  a fermon  before  the  univerfity,  main- 
taining her  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  He  was  defired 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  others,  who  heard  it, 
and  at  whofe  defire  it  was  preached,  to  print  it,  with  which 
he  readily  complied ; before,  however,  it  could  be  written 
out,  a change  took  place,  which  his  friends  thought  re- 
quired him  to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight.  But  while  others 
either  fled,  or  readily  abandoned  their  principles,  he  refufed 
either  alternative ; and  when  he  was  defired  to  proclaim 
queen  Mary  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge,  he  faid  it 
was  fo  contrary  to  the  opinions  lately  maintained  by  him  in 
the  pulpit,  that  he  would  not  confent  to  aft  fo  incon- 
fiftently  : the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately ftripped  of  his  preferments,  and  it  was  refolved 
that  he  fhould  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  Of  this  refolu- 
tion  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mildmay,  one  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland’s  party,  who  faid,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  that  a learned  man  like  Dr.  Sandys  could  have  fpoken 
fo  unadvifedly,  and  ftill  more,  that  he  would  not  turn  with 
the  ftream  : to  which  the  worthy  doftor  replied ; “ I have 
not  yet  learned  to  change  without  conviftion,  and  ffiall  not 
be  afhamed  of  bonds.  But  if  I could  aft  as  Mr.  Mildmay 
afts,  I need  fear  no  bonds ; for  you  came  down  againifc 
queen  Mary,  and  armed  in  the  field,  and  now  return  for 
queen  Mary  ; — before  a traitor,  and  now  a zealous  friend. 
I cannot  with  one  mouth  blow  hot  and  cold  after  this  fort.” 
He  was  accordingly  immured  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower 
feven  months,  and  was  then  redeafed  from  that  prifon,  and 
fent  to  the  Marfhalfea,  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  fitua- 
tion  that  Wyatt  came  at  the  head  of  his  infurgents  to  South- 
wark, who  invited  Dr.  Sandys  to  join  him  with  his  com- 
pany and  counfel ; but  this  he  declined.  Having  been 
about  two  months  in  the  Marfhalfea,  he  obtained  his  liberty ; 
but  was  nearly  committed  a fecond  time,  through  the  zeal 
of  Gardiner,  who  was  informed  that  Dr.  Sandys  was  one  of 
the  greatett  heretics  in  England,  and  one  of  the  principal 
corrupters  of  the  univerfity.  The  doftor  was  apprifed  of 
the  intentions  of  his  enemies,  and  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1554  : from  thence  he  was 
obliged  to  fet  off  to  Augfburg,  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of 
king  Philip,  who  had  given  orders  to  apprehend  him  where- 
ever  he  might  be  found  in  the  territories  over  which  he  had 
any  influence.  ■ At  Strafburg  he  was  joined  by  his  wife, 
whom  he  fhortly  after  loft  by  a decline,  as  he  did  a child  by 
the  plague. * Towards  the  end  of  1558  he  went  to  Zurich, 
where  he  refided  feveral  weeks  in  the  houfe  of  Peter  Martyr, 
with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained  a friendly  corre- 
fpondence.  Upon  the  death  of  the  queen  he  returned  to 
Strafburg,  and  from  thence  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  January  1558-9.  following  March  queen 

Elizabeth  appointed  him  one  of  the  nine  Proteftant  divines, 
who  were  to  hold  a deputation  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  Popiffi  clergy,  before  both  houfes  of  parliament,  at 
Winchefter.  He  was  alfo  chofen  one  of  the  commiffioners 
who  were  felefted  to  prepare  a new  liturgy,  and  to  de- 
liberate on  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
In  1559  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Carlifle,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  decline ; but  accepted  of  that  of 
Worcefter,  and  was  confecrated  on  the  21ft  of  December. 
At  this  period  Dr.  Sandys  was  decidedly  averfe  from  the 
ufe  of  Popifh  habits  ; but  finding  the  queen  a great  ftickler 
for  thefe,  and  for  certain  images,  he  fubmitted  rather  than 
lofe  her  majefty’s  favour,  and  his  own  high  preferment. 
On  the  bifhop’s  firft  vifitation  in  1560,  he  was  informed 
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feveral  of  the  priefts  indulged  themfelves  in  licentious  prac- 
tices, which  was  generally  fcandalous  to  good  morals,  that 
he  took  occafion,  in  a fermon  which  he  preached  at  the 
cathedral,  to  (hew  how  neceflary  it  was  that  priefts  (hould 
be  allowed  to  marry.  When,  about  the  year  1565',  it  was 
determined  that  a new  tranflation  of  the  bible  (hould  be 
made,  Dr.  Sandys,  on  account  of  his  great  drill  in  the 
original  languages,  was  one  of  the  bifhops  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  undertake  that  work ; and  he  had  allotted  to 
him  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Kings,  and  the  firft  and 
fecond  books  of  Chronicles.  In  the  year  1570,  upon  the 
tranflation  of  Grindal  from  the  bilhopric  of  London  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  York,  Dr.  Sandys  was  appointed  by  the 
queen  to  the  vacant  fee,  which  he  feemed  at  firft  defirous 
of  declining,  but  which  at  length  he  accepted.  In  1571 
he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  aflift  the  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  againft  the  Papifts 
and  Puritans,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed*  with 
great  feverity.  He  charged  the  Puritans  particularly  with 
fedition ; and  becaufe  they  fteadily  juftified  themfelves,  he 
called  upon  his  coadjutors  to  agree  to  their  baniftmaent  from 
the  city  of  London.  He  alfo  laid  claim  to  be  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  Dutch  church  in  London,  which  occafioned 
fome  uneafinefs  between  him  and  the  congregation.  In 
1576  he  was  tranflated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  which 
involved  him  in  fome  ferious  difputes  refpedfing  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  fee,  and  in  others  with  his  fuccefior,  the 
new  bifliop  of  London,  concerning  the  rents  and  dilapida- 
tions. In  1577  archbiftiop  Sandys  refolved  to  '■fafit  his 
whole  province,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
nonconformity.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  firft  inftance  to  Durham,  where  the  dean,  Dr. 
Whittingham,  was  the  principal  perfon  under  the  bifliop, 
who  had  a fecret  and  ftrong  inclination  to  Puritan  principles, 
and  who  had  not  been  ordained  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Englifli  fervice  book.  Accufations  were  preferred  againft 
him ; but  inftead  of  anfwering  them,  he  claimed  his  privi- 
leges, and  infifted  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Durham  : 
he  even  denied  the  archbifhop’s  power  in  vifitation,  upon 
which  the  archbilhop,  without  hefitation,  excommunicated 
him.  Dr.  Whittingham  appealed  to  the  queen,  who  ap- 
pointed a commiflion  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe. 
Of  this  commiflion  the  prefident  and  another  of  the  mem- 
bers were  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  fo  that  Whittingham 
efcaped  without  cenfure.  The  archbiftiop  was  not  at  all 
fatisfied  that  the  matter  (hould  thus  have  terminated,  and  he 
made  fome  other  attempts  to  harafs  the  objeft  of  his  enmity, 
which  created  againft  the  prelate  a great  degree  of  odium. 
His  eagernefs  alfo  to  find  out  Papifts,  and  prevent  their  perni- 
cious defigns,  rendered  him  very  obnoxious  to  perfons  of 
that  communion.  His  life  was  thus  rendered  a fcene  of 
perpetual  contention  and  warfare,  in  which  he  had  of  courfe 
numerous  enemies,  by  whom  many  attempts  were  made  to 
ruin  his  reputation  and  intereft.  One  fcheme,  which  was 
planned  with  this  view,  is  thus  related.  In  May  1582  he 
flept  at  an  inn  in  Doncafter,  where,  through  the  contrivance 
of  fir  Robert  Stapleton  and  other  perfons,  his  enemies,  the 
innkeeper’s  wife  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  while 
he  was  afleep,  conveyed  into  his  bed.  At  the  fame  moment, 
and  according  to  a preconcerted  plan,  the  hufband  ru(hed 
into  the  room  with  a drawn  dagger,  threatening  to  avenge 
an  injury  which  he  pretended  to  have  fuftained.  By  the 
difturbance,  fir  Robert  Stapleton  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  awaked,  and  coming  into  the  room,  and  feeming  to 
give  credit  to  the  charge,  advifed  the  prelate  to  fatisfy  the 
innkeeper  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  a report  to  be  noifed 
abroad.  The  archbilhop  protefted  his  innocence.  Ad- 


mitting the  faft,  faid  the  cunning  Stapleton,  ftill  the  credit 
of  religion  requires  that  the  fufpicion  (hould  not  for  a mo- 
ment get  abroad.  The  archbiftiop  unwarily  followed  the 
advice,  and  was  accordingly  laid  under  heavy  contributions 
for  a confiderable  time.  At  length  he,  by  fome  means, 
difcovered  the  hypocrify  of  Stapleton,  and  brought  the  af- 
fair into  the  ttar-chamber ; and  after  a full  examination  of 
the  bufinefs,  he  was  declared  innocent,  and  fir  Robert, 
with  his  accomplices,  were  fentenced  to  an  imprifonment 
and  heavy  fines.  He  died,  after  a life  of  toil  and  trouble, 
in  July  1588,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Several  Letters, 
and  other  papers  written  by  him,  are  inferted  in  Strype’s 
“ Annals,”  in  his  “ Life  of  Archbiftiop  Whitgift,”  and  in 
Burnet’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.”  In  the  year  1616, 
twenty-two  of  his  difcourfes  were  collected  together,  and 
printed  in  a fmall  quarto,  under  the  title  of  “ Sermons  of 
the  Moft  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Edwin,  Archbiftiop  of 
York.” 

Sandys,  George,  a traveller  and  poet,  born  in  1577, 
was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  preceding.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  fet  out  on  his  travels,  which,  after 
he  had  vifited  the  principal  parts  of  Europe,  he  extended  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt.  On  his  return, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  digefting  the  obfervations  which  h® 
had  made,  and  which  he  publiftied  in  1615,  in  a folio  vo- 
lume. His  defcriptions  chiefly  relate  to  the  Eaftern  coun- 
tries, and  to  Italy.  The  book  was  extremely  popular  for 
fome  confiderable  time  after  it  was  publiftied.  In  1673  it 
had  reached  to  the  feventh  edition.  The  author  next  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  a poet.  He  died  in  1643.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  accompliftied  gentleman,  as  well  as  a man  of 
great  worth,  learning,  and  ability.  His  chief  works,  as  a 
poet,  are  “ Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  englifhed,  mythologized, 
and  reprefented  in  Figures  to  which  was  fubjoined,  “ An 
Eflay  to  the  Tranflation  of  the  iEneis.”  In  1636  he  pub- 
liftied “ A Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  upon 
the  Hymns  difperfed  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.”  In  1640  he  publiftied  “ Chrift’s  Pafiion,”  a tranf- 
lation of  Grotius’s  facred  drama,  “ Chriftus  Patiens.’* 
He  was  thought  by  Dryden  and  Pope  to  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  Englifli  poetry.  He 
palled  the  latter  years  of  his  life  chiefly  with  fir  Francis 
Wyatt  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  excellent  lord  Falkland,  who  addrefled  fome  poems 
to  him,  which  are  printed  in  Nichols’s  “ Seledl  Selec- 
tions.” 

SANDYSTON,  in  Geography , atownfliip  of  America,  in 
Sufl’ex  county.  New  Jerfey,  on  Delaware  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  mountains,  about  11  miles  above  Walpack,  and 
at  the  fame  diftance  N.W.  of  Newton.  It  contains  703 
inhabitants. 

SANDYX,  a kind  of  minium,  made  of  cerufle,  or  rather 
lead,  calcined  and  rubefied  ; called  alfo  factitious  fandarach. 

It  is  of  little  ufe  in  painting  ; the  real  minium,  or  red  lead, 
to  which  it  is  fubftituted,  making  a much  better,  brighter, 
and  more  durable  colour. 

Though  the  generality  of  authors  have  taken  this  to  be 
only  a name  for  the  fine  red  colour,  fome  have  plainly  ufed 
it  for  a blueifti-green. 

Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  colour  ufed  by  painters  in  his 
time,  and  called  armenium  piCtorium,  was  of  a blueilh-green 
colour,  and  that  it  was  called  fandycis  metallum  by  fome. 
Thus  the  word  %arnich  was  made  to  exprefs  the  fams  two 
things  with  the  addition  of  the  yellow  orpiment ; and  Avi- 
cenna defcribes  them  altogether,  telling  us,  that  zarnich  is 
yellow,  red,  or  green.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  colours  are 
natural  to  zarnich,  as  the  name  of  orpiment ; and  there  is, 
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indeed,  a greenilh  zamich  now  alfo  known  in  the  world,  but 
that  was  unknown  in  his  time  ; and  we  find  that  he  meant 
the  lapis  armenus  by  the  green  zarnich. 

SANE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
Acanthian  ifthmus,  or  on  mount  Athos,  near  the  canal 
formed  by  Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus.  Thucydides 
fays,  that  it  was  a colony  of  the  lfle  of  Andro6,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  Singitic  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  the  fea  which  com- 
mands the  ifle  of  Euboea. 

Sane  Memory , i.  e.  perfeft  and  found  memory  to  do  any 
lawful  aft. 

SANEMKIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
Farfiftan  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

SANEN,  Sana,  or  Same,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
Valais,  and  runs  into  the  Aar,  7 miles  W.  of  Berne. 

Sanen,  Satnen,  or  Gejfenay.  See  Samen. 

SANENSIS  Civitas,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Alia  Minor,  in  Phrygia. 

SANETSCH,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzerland, 
between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the  Valais,  N.  of  Sion. 

SANF,  or  Saf,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term 
applied  to  the  willow,  or  fallow,  in  feme  places. 

SANFORD,  in  Geography,  a poll -town  of  America,  in 
York  county  and  ftate  of  Maine,  having  1492  inhabitants. 
Moufom  river  pafl'es  through  Sanford  and  Great  Works, 
which  is  a north-ealferly  branch  of  Pifcataqua,  that  has  its 
fource  here,  and  paffes  into  Berwick. — Alio,  a townlhip  of 
Dutchefs  county,  New  York  ; 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  New 
York. 

SANFRO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tanaro  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Carmagnola. 

SANFY,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  fignifying 
wet,  as  land  in  a rainy  feafon  ; foft  pulpy  ground  unfit  for 
being  wrought. 

SANGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bay  of  Ximabara,  in  the  ifiand  of  Ximo,  regularly 
built,  with  ftraight  ftreets,  and  defended  by  a citadel ; 40 
miles  N.E.  of  Nagafaki.  N.  lat.  320  44'.  E.  long.  i30°44'. 

SANGAAR,  Straits  of,  a narrow  channel  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  ifiand  of  Jeffo  and  Japan. 

SANGADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  country 
of  India,  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

SANGALA,  an  ifiand  of  India,  towards  the  origin  of 
the  river  Indus  ; called  Sagala  by  Ptolemy. 

SANGALIA,  or  Euthydemia,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  rivers  Hydraous  and 
Hyphafis,  towards  30  degrees  and  fome  minutes  of  latitude. 

SANGALLAN,  called  Congallan  by  Britifh  feamen, 
in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  and  cape  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  N.N.W.  of  the  ifiand  of  Labos,  and 
three  miles  N.W.  of  Carette  ifiand  : on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
cape  is  a very  good  harbour,  frequented  by  coafling  velfels 
from  Lima  and  Panama.  S.  lat.  130  45k  Off  this  cape 
the  weather  is  very  Itormy. 

SAN-GALLO,  Antonio  de,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated architeft,  was  born  in  the  15th  century,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florence.  His  father,  Antonio  Picconi,  was  a 
cooper  by  trade,  and  Antonio  was  brought  up  to  the  bufinefs 
of  a joiner.  Having,  however,  two  uncles,  Giuliano  and 
Antonio  San-Gallo,  architefts  of  confiderable  reputation 
at  Rome,  he  placed  himfelf  under  their  tuition,  and  affumed 
their  name.  He  foon  exhibited  confiderable  talents,  and 
his  progrefs  in  the  art  made  him  known  to  Bramante,  who, 
in  1512,  entrufted  to  him  the  execution  of  feveraj  works. 
He  foon  obtained  employment  from  fome  cardinals  ; and  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  when  his  uncle  Giuliano  quitted 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  his  fuccefior  as  architeft  of  St. 
Vou  XXXI. 


Peter’s,  in  conjunftion  with  Raphael.  He  alfo  manifefted 
great  fkill  as  an  engineer,  and  Leo  adopted  a plan  which  he 
gave  for  the  fortification  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Under  Cle- 
ment VII.  he  was  employed  in  enlarging  and  embellifhing 
the  Vatican  palace,  and  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Parma  and  Placentia.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  the  con- 
flruftion  of  a remarkable  well  at  Orvietto,  which  had  two 
ftaircafes  for  the  defeent  and  afeent  of  beafts  of  burden. 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Paul  III.,  who  employed  him  in 
many  important  works  as  architeft  and  engineer  ; and  when 
Charles  V.  vifited  Rome  after  his  Tunifian  expedition,  San- 
Gallo  had  the  planning  of  the  triumphal  decorations  with 
which  he  was  received.  The  Pauline  chapel,  and  the  mag- 
nificent ftaircafes  by  which  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican  com- 
municate with  St.  Peter’s,  were  of  his  conftruftion.  The 
grandeft  effort  of  his  genius  was  a wooden  model  of  St. 
Peter’s,,  which,  however,  was  not  clofely  followed.  As  he 
was  noted  for  the  folidity  of  his  building,  he  was  employed 
in  ftrengthening  the  foundations  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the 
great  columns  which  fupport  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Being  engaged  by  the  pope  to  furvey  the  inundations  of 
the  lake  of  Marmora,  the  heat  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
foul  water  caufed  a difeafe,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year 
1546.  Gen.  Biog. 

SANGAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  on  the  Pennar  ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nellore. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Godavery  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Kondur. 

SANGAMA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  traverfes  the 
kingdom  of  Awerri,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  near  cape 
Formofa. 

SANGAMARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

SANGAMUNDAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  Travancore  country  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Tra- 
vancore. 

SANGANEER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rantampour  ; 33  miles  W.  of  Rantampour. 

SANGA RA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  which  belonged  to  Chofroes,  king  of  the 
Parthians,  and  was  taken  by  Trajan,  the  Roman  emperor. 

SANGARIANS,  in  Geography , a piratical  tribe  of 
Hindooftan,  inhabiting  a diftrift  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch,  who  cruize  for  merchant  fhips  as  far  to  the 
weft  as  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Perfia.  The  capital  of 
this  ftate  is  Noatiagur  ; and  Bate  (or  Bait),  and  Aramroy, 
are  its  principal  ports.  Nearchus  names  certain  parts  of  the 
country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  the  river 
Arabius,  “ Sangada”  and  “ Saranga  but  this  traft  was 
too  confined  to  be  the  abode  of  a nation.  M.  D’Anville 
fuppofes  that  the  country  of  Sangada  was  the  fame  with  the 
modern  Sangara  ; if  this  be  the  cafe,  fays  major  Rennell, 
the  Sangarians  muff  firft  have  removed  from  the  weftern  to 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Indus  ; and  they  mult  alio  have  crofted 
the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

SANGARIUS,  or  Sangaris,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  of  Afia  Minor,  which  proceeded  from  mount  Didymus 
towards  Peffinante,  in  the  borough  of  Sangarus.  The 
Euxine  commences  to  form  a fmall  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  the  town  of  Heraclea  being  its  other  boundary. 
This  river  was  famous  in  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  Strabo.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  had  borne  the 
name  of  Xerabates.  Venus  had  a temple  or  chapel  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  with  a ftatue  of  the  goddefs. 

SANGARTE',  in  Geography,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary, which  runs  into  the  Saghalien,  70  miles  N.E.  of 
Oualin. 

SANGAS,  or  St.  Dujk's  Creek,  a fmall  ftream  in  Upper 
Y y Canada, 
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Canada,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  lake  Erie,  E.  of  Sangas 
point,  and  affords  a harbour  for  boats. 

Sangas,  or  St.  Dufk's  Point,  is  the  moil  projecting 
point  between  the  moutli  of  the  Oufe  and  the  North  Fore- 
land, on  the  N.  fhore  of  lake  Erie,  E.  of  the  river  Waveney. 

SANGAY,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
channel  of  Mofambique,  S.  lat.  1 30  22'. — Alfo,  a mountain 
of  South  America.  See  Sanguay. 

SANGAYA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Baol. 

SANGBOY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  S.W.  coaft  cf  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6°  52'.  E.  long, 
x 2 1 0 40'. 

SANGEEASATOWN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; y miles  E.S.E.  of  Durbungah. 

SANGERFIELD,  a poft-town  of  New  York,  in  Che- 
nangoco  ; 120  miles  N.W.  of  New  York. 

SANGERSHAUSEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia, near  the  Hartz  Foreft,  and  containing  700  houfes  ; 
44  miles  W.  of  Leipfic.  N.  lat.  510  20'.  E.  long. 
410  25'. 

SANGHIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Lille. 

SANGlA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  ; 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Niab. 

SANGIR,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  24 
miles  long  and  8 broad.  N.  lat.  30  36'.  E.  long.  1250  2ih 

SANGlS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia;  15 
miles  W.  of  Tornea. 

SANGOOL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Seronge. 

SANGORE,  a town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  fide  of  a 
large  river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  70 
38'.  E.  long.  ioi°  9'. 

SANGORI,  or  Sancori,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  io°  16'.  E.  long. 
99°  54'- 

SANGRO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  rifes  in  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  confines  of  Lavora,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
6 miles  from  Lanciano,  in  Abruzzo  Citfa.  N.  lat.  420  18'. 
E.  long.  140  37'. 

SANGUAY,  or  Sangay,  a mountain  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  eaftern  chain  of  the  Andes,  in  the  jurifdiCtion  of 
Macas,  and  the  audience  of  Quito.  Its  height  is  very  great, 
and  almoft  its  whole  furface  is  covered  with  fnow.  From  its 
fummitiffues  a continual  fire,  attended  with  explofions  which 
are  fometimes  heard  at  Quito,  though  diftant  from  it  135 
miles.  The  adjacent  country  is  rendered  totally  barren  by 
the  ftones  and  cinders  .that  are  ejeCted  from  it.  According 
to  Bouguer,  the  height  of  the  freezing  point  is  2440  toifes 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  it  would  end  at  the  height  of 
4300  toifes,  not  from  the  ceflation  of  cold,  which  on  the 
contrary  increafes  with  the  diftance  from  the  earth,  but  be- 
caufe  no  clouds  nor  vapours  can  afcend  to  a greater  height. 

SANGUELOUK,  or  Sanquei.ouk,  a town  of  Siam. 
N.  lat.  1 8°  30'.  E.  long.  990. 

SANGUESA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the 
river  Aragon,  anciently  called  “ Ituriffa,”  or  “ Suefta- 
cium.”  Xavier,  (which  fee,)  is  three  miles  from  it.  It 
is  diftant  77  miles  S.S.W.  from  Pamplona.  N.  lat.  420 
29b  W.  long.  i°  25b 

SANGUICIJA,  a river  of  Alia,  which  paftes  through 
the  city  of  Erivan. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  Phyfiology,  the  converfion 
mlo  blood  of  the  materials  which  lupply  the  Ioffes  expe- 
rienced by  that  fluid  in  nutrition,  growth,  fecretion,  and 
the  other  vital  proceffes  to  which  it  is  fubfervicnt.  The 
ompofition  of  animal  bodies  is  Conftantlv  changing  ; their 


particles  are  fubjeft  to  an  mediant  motion  of  compofitioix 
and  decompofition.  The  old  materials  are  removed  from 
them  by  the  abforbents,  and  new  matter  is  fupplied  from  the 
blood  by  the  capillary  veffels.  ( See  Nutrition.  ) Various 
fecretions  and  exhalations  occurring  coiiftantly  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  require  a correfponding  fupply  of  new 
matter.  (See  Gland.)  The  fource  of  the  fupplies  re- 
quired for  the  purpofes  juft  fpecified  is  the  food,  which  is 
converted  by  the  action  of  the  ftomach,  and  fmall  inteftines, 
into  chyle.  (See  Digestion.)  This  chyle,  inftead  of 
being  immediately  applied  to  the  nourifhment  of  parts,  &c. 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood  ; which,  therefore,  is  a common 
receptacle,  receiving  all  the  new  matter,  and  furnifliing  all 
that  is  neceffary  for  growth,  nutrition,  fecretion,  8c c.  The 
food  of  animals  then  undergoes  a threefold  change,  being 
converted  firft  into  chyle,  then  into  blood,  and  laftly  into 
the  various  conftituents  of  our  frame.  It  is  the  fecond  of 
thefe  changes  which  conllitutes  fanguification  ; by  virtue  of 
which  the  blood,  receiving  on  one  fide,  and  giving  out  on 
the  other,  remains  always  the  fame  ; that  is,  the  fame  in 
external  appearance  and  obvious  properties ; animal  che- 
miftry  not  being  yet  fufficiently  advanced  to  deteeft  the  dif- 
ferences, which  different  kinds  of  food,  and  different  ftates 
of  the  fyftem,  in  all  probability  produce  in  this  fluid. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  procefs  by  which  the 
white  milky  fluid,  the  chyle,  and  the  tranfparent  lymphs 
of  the  abforbing  veffels,  (fee  Absorbents  and  Absorp- 
tion,) are  converted  into  blood?  What  are  the  agents  of 
this  change  ? Does  it  occur  in  the  large  or  fmall  veffels  ? 
Is  it  produced  by  refpiration,  by  the  addition  of  any  thing 
from  the  air,  or  the  feparation  of  any  thing  from  the  blood  ? 
We  do  not  know.  The  procefs  of  fanguification  is  ftill  a 
myftery,  of  which  no  part  has  hitherto  been  unveiled. 

SANGUIN,  or  Zanwjn,  in  Geography,  a village  or 
town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coaft,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of.the  fame  name,  where  the  Englifh  had  formerly 
a faftory,  now  abandoned.  N.  lat.  50  22'.  W.  long.  90  5'. 

SANGU1NAIRES,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; x 1 miles  W.  of  Ajazzo.  N.  lat.  410 
45'.  E.  long.  8°  45'. 

SANGUINARIA,  in  Botany,  a name  naturally  fug- 
gefted  by  the  blood-coloured  juice  of  the  plant,  and  fo 
called  by  M.  Morin,  the  friend  of  Tournefort  ; although, 
according  to  Ambrofinus,  it  has  been  ufed  fynonimoufly 
with  Sanguinalis,  for  herbs  that  have  been  found  ufcful  in 
flopping  hemorrhages. — Dill.  Elth.  v.  2.  334.  t.  252. 
Linn.  Gen.  261.  Schreb.  349.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1140. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.3.  286.  Mi- 
chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  309.  Purfh  v.  2.  366.  Juft. 
236.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  449. — Clafs  and  order,  Poly- 
andria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhoeadea,  Linn.  Papave- 
racea,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  ovate,  concave 
leaves,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals 
eight,  oblong,  obtufe,  widely  fpreading  ; the  alternate  ones 
interior,  narrower.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  Ample, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  Ample.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  oblong,  compreftcd  ; ftyle  none ; ftigma  thickifh, 
two-furrowed,  the  height  of  the  ftamens,  permanent. 
Peric.  Pod  oblong,  ventricofe,  fharp  at  each  end,  of  one 
cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  round,  pointed. 

Eft.  Ch.  Petals  eight.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Pod  ovate, 
of  one  cell. 

I.  S.  canadenfis.  Canadian  Bloodwort  Puccoon.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  723.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  162.  (S.  major  et  minor; 

Dill.  Elth.  v.  2.  t.  252.) — Found  abundantly  in  the  woods 
of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  It  flowers 
with  11s  in  March  and  April.  Root  perennial,  tuberous, 
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flefhy,  like  that  ofTormentil,  fibrous,  of  a reddilh  faffron 
colour.  Stems  upright,  fmooth,  palifh  green  or  brownilh, 
tinged  with  purple.  Leaves  radical,  folitary,  enveloping 
the  flower-bud  after  the  manner  of  Ofmunda  Lunaria  ; when 
expanded  they  are  lobed  like  fig-leaves  and  beautifully 
veined.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  fnow-white,  fully  ex- 
panding only  in  fine  clear  weather.  Pod  yellow  ; when 
dry  of  a purplilh  glaucous  hue.  Seeds  yellowilh,  polilhed 
like  thofe  of  Millet. 

Curtis  obferves  of  this  plant  that,  although  not  fliowy, 
“ it  has  few  equals  in  point  of  delicacy  and  Angularity.” 
The  root,  leaves,  and  italics,  when  cut,  emit  an  acrid  juice 
of  a bright  red  or  orange  colour,  with  which  the  native 
Americans  are  faid  to  paint  themfelves. 

Purfh,  in  his  Flora  of  North  America,  mentions  a variety 
with  linear  petals,  which  he  calls  Jlenopetala. 

Sanguinaria,  in  Gardening.,  contains  a plant  of  the  low, 
herbaceous,  flowering  kind,  of  which  the  i'pecies  cultivated 
is  the  Canadian  fanguinaria,  bloodvvort,  or  puccoon  (S. 
canadenfis). 

In  it  there  are  varieties  with  Angle  flowers,  with  femi- 
double  flowers,  and  full  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  is  readily  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  borders  or 
other  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  when  the  leaves  and  items  decay.  They  ihould  have 
a loofe  foil,  with  a mixture  of  bog-earth  and  rotten  leaves, 
and  (heltered  fituation,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  ; 
the  roots  ihould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  two  years. 

They  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
parts,  among  other  low-growing  bulbous-rooted  plants. 

SANGUINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Benaco  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Mantua. 

Sanguine,  Bloods,  or  a thing  abounding  in  blood. 

Sanguine  Temperament,  or  Conjlitution,  is  that  where 
blood  and  heat  predominate. 

Sanguine  conflitutions  require  a frequent  ufe  of  phle- 
botomy. 

Sanguine  people  are  ufually  obferved  to-  be  briik,  bold, 
daring,  and  even  prefumptuous.  Hence  fanguine  hopes, 
/.  e.  itrong,  allured,  &c.  hopes. 

Sanguine,  in  Heraldry,  the  colour  ufually  called  murrey  ; 
being  made  of  red  lake,  tinged  with  a little  Spaniih  brown. 
It  is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  tranfverfe  hatches  like  pur- 
pure  ; and  is  mofily  ufed  in  the  coats  of  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

When  borne  by  nobles,  it  is  rather  called  fardonyx  ; and 
in  the  coats  of  fovereign  princes,  dragon’s  tail. 

Sanguine  Stone,  lapis  fanguinalis,  a kind  of  jaiper, 
brought  from  New  Spain,  of  a dark-brown  colour,  marked 
with  fpots  of  a blood  red. 

It  feems  to  be  only  an  accidental  heliotrope,  differing 
from  the  common  heliotropes  that  are  brought  from  the 
Eait  Indies,  merely  in  being  coarfer,  and  lefs  tranfparent. 

The  Indians  cut  it  in  form  of  a heart,  and  ufe  it  in  hae- 
morrhages, immoderate  menies,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood. 
The  patient  applies  it  by  grafping  it  in  his  right  hand,  having 
firft  dipt  it  in  water.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  hung  on  the  part 
whence  the  blood  flows. 

SANGUINEA,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  chemiffs 
to  nitre. 

SANGUINEOUS  Fever,  a term  formerly  ufed  by 
fome  medical  writers  to  exprefs  a kind  of  fever,  in  which 
there  is  always  a plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  blood,  which  nature 
is  attempting  to  leflen  by  means  of  this  accelerated  motion 
of  it,  either  by  forming  fome  haemorrhage,  or  by  throwing 
a part  of  it  off,  in  form  of  fweat.  It  is  very  obvious  to 


reaion,  therefore,  that  bleeding  is  the  firit  thing  neceffary 
in  thefe  fevers.  The  continent  fevers,  fuch  as  the  ephemera 
and  fynocha,  are  of  this  kind.  Junker’s  Coni.  Med. 
p.  252.  See  Fever. 

SANGUINE R A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the  coatt  of  Natolia.  N.  lat. 
36°  51'.  E.  long.  270  10'. 

S ANGUINE ROL A,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  the  phoxinus,  or  minow.  Artedi  makes  this 
a fpecies  of  cyprinus. 

It  has  the  Italian  name  from  the  blood-red  colour  which 
difplays  itfelf  under  its  belly. 

SANGUINETO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Veronefe  ; 19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Verona. 

SANGUINEUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of 
the  ancients  to  the  birch-tree,  from  the  deep  reddilh-black 
colour  of  its  twigs.  Pliny  calls  it  finguineus  frutex,  and 
not  underffanding  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  birch,  men- 
tions the  name  of  that  tree  immediately  after  it,  as  if  dif- 
ferent from  it.  The  Italians  ftill  call  the  birch  Janguino  ; 
and  fome  authors,  from  the  rednels  of  the  twigs  of  fome 
fpecies  of  the  alaternus,  have  called  that  Ihrub  the  fanguineus 
albus.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  name  was  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs the  birch-tree  aifo,  but  erroneoufly ; for  though  the 
bark  of  the  body  of  that  tree  is  fometimes  white,  there 
was  no  reafon  for  adding  that  epithet  to  the  word  fanguineus, 
which  not  being  ufed  for  any  other  tree,  could  need  no  dif- 
tinftion.  The  Romans,  and  many  other  nations,  ufed  this 
tree  as  we  do,  for  the  punifhment  of  children’s  faults  ; and 
it  is  poflible  that  the  name  fanguineus  might  be  given  it  on 
this  occafion.  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  26. 

SANGUIN-TAL-GUIN,  in  Geography,  a lake  of 
Chinefe  Tartary,  of  an  oval  form,  30  miles  long,  and  12 
broad.  N.  lat.  490  8'.  E.  long.  98°  36'. 

SANGUIPURGIUM,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a flight  fpecies  of  fever,  which  was  judged  falutary,  and 
only  ferving  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  blood. 

SANGUIS,  in  Medicine,  &c.  See  BloOD. 

Sanguis,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  denotes  a right  or 
power,  which  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  anciently  had  to  judge 
and  determine  cafes  where  blood  was  filed.  “ De  murderia 
et  raptu,  de  igne,  de  fanguine,  See.”  Monafl. 

Sanguis  Draconis  Herla,  in  Botany , a name  by  which 
fome  authors  call  the  lapathum  fanguineum,  or  bloody  dock. 

Sanguinem  Emere,  was  an  obligation  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  fome  manors,  as  that  of  Grendon,  were  under,  to 
buy  and  redeem  their  villain-blood,  or  tenure,  and  make 
themfelves  free  men. 

Sanguis  Caprinus,  or  Hirtinus,  the  blood  of  the  he-goat, 
either  wild  or  tame.  This  ufed  to  be  prepared,  with  great 
precaution,  to  be  ufed  in  medicine,  and  was  fuppofed  by 
many  to  have  very  extraordinary  qualities. 

Among  other  fpecific  virtues  attributed  to  goat’s  blood, 
the  two  molt  confiderable  are,  that,  as  they  fay,  it  cures 
the  pleurify  without  bleeding,  and  that  it  diffolves  the  Hone 
in  the  bladder,  by  taking  it  in  vehicles  proper  for  thofe  dif- 
eafes.  To  be  good,  it  is  to  be  very  hard,  and  difficult  to 
pulverize. 

Sanguis  Draconis,  in  Pharmacy.  See  Dragon ’s  Blood. 

Befides  the  calamus  Rotang,  and  different  fpecies  of  the 
pterocarpus,  noticed  under  the  article  to.  which  we  have 
referred,  many  of  the  Indian  redwoods,  while  growing, 
pour  forth,  through  the  Allures  of  the  bark,  a blood- 
coloured  juice,  that  forms  a refinous  concretion,  to  which  the 
name  of  dragon’s  blood  has  been  affixed  : fuch  are  fome  of 
the  crotons,  and  other  trees  mentioned  by  Cranz.  A fimilar 
exudation,  produced  from  a tree  at  Botany  Bay,  was  dif- 
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covered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  But  the 
fubllance  now  known  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  name  of 
red  gum  is  perfectly  foluble  in  water  : the  yellow  gum  of 
, this  place  is,  however,  in  its  chemical  and  medical  qualities, 
not  very  different  from  fanguis  draconis,  and  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  as  an  aftringent  by  Dr.  Blane.  Woodville. 

SANGU1SORBA,  in  Botany,  probably  fo  named  ori- 
ginally from  the  blood-red  colour  of  its  flowers,  although 
the  juices  of  this  plant  being  aftringent,  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties it  pofleffes  of  flopping  haemorrhages,  may  be  a bet- 
ter warrant  for  the  name. — Linn.  Gen.  $8.  Schreb.  78. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  653.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  186.  Prodr.  FI.  Grcec.  Sibth.  103.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  257.  Juff.  336.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer. 
v.  1.  100.  Purfh  N.  Amer.  v.  1.  96.  Lamarck  Di£l. 
v.  6.  496.  Illuflr.  t.  S^. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Senticofa  ? Linn.  Rofacetz , Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven  into 
four,  fhort,  ovate  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  deeply 
divided  into  four,  ovate,  acute,  equal  fegments.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifh. 
Pijl.  Germen  placed  between  the  calyx  and  corolla,  fquare  ; 
ttyle  thread-fhaped,  fhort  ; fligma  obtufe,  four-cleft. 
Peric.  Capfule  fmall,  two-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  elliptical, 
fmall. 

EfI.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Germen  between  the  calyx 
and  corolla.  Seed  folitary. 

1.  S.  officinalis.  Great  Burnet.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  169. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1312.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  142.  FI.  Dan.  t.  97. 
— Spikes  ovate — Found  on  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Not  unfrequent  in  moift  and  rich  paftures  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  peren- 
nial, itrong.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredl,  furrowed,  rather 
naked,  panicled  above.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  unequally 
pinnated  ; leaflets  heart-fhaped,  fharply  notched,  fmooth, 
veiny,  the  larger  ones  having  a pair  of  little  toothed  ap- 
pendages at  the  bafe  of  the  partial  ftalks.  Stipulas  crefcent- 
fhaped,  toothed,  clafping  the  Item.  Flowers  of  a dark  dull 
purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  in  denfe,  ovate,  obtufe,  termi- 
nal, long-ftalked  heads  or  fpikes  ; the  uppermofl  flowers  ex- 
pand firlt.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  hairy  at  their 
bafe,  which  appear  to  crown  the  germen  ; and  hence  is  de- 
rived the  very  unufual  character  of  the  gemts,  as  above  de- 
feribed.  The  whole  plant  is  aftringent.  The  leaves  are  an 
ingredient  in  cool  tankards  and  falads.  It  is  coarfe,  and  not 
acceptable  to  cattle. 

Two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  mentioned  by  authors, 
one  called  Italian,  the  other  Spanifh,  Burnet.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  three  feet  high,  and  bears  a more  cylindrical 
fpike  of  brown,  fmaller  flowers.  The  latter  is  not  fo  tall, 
its  fpikes  more  globular,  and  of  a reddifh  colour. 

2.  S.  media.  Short-fpiked  Great  Burnet.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

169.  Willd.  n.  2.  (“  Pimpinella  fpica  breviori  feu  glome- 

rata  ; Zanon.  Hift.  181.  t.  138.”) — Spikes  cylindrical. — - 
Native  of  Canada;  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Very  clofely  allied  in  habit  and  appearance  to  the  laft  fpecies, 
but  differs  in  having  cylindrical,  not  ovate,  fpikes  of  reddifh 
flowers , and  longer  ftamens.  Calyx  fringed  at  the  edge. 

The  leaves,  according  to  Morifon,  are  larger,  longer,  and 
more  ferrated. 

3.  S.  canadenfis.  Canadian  Great  Burnet.  Linn.  Sp. 

tfl.  169.  Willd.  n.  3.  (“  Pimpinella  maxima  canadenfis; 

Corn.  Canad.  175.  t.  174.”) — Spikes  very  long. — Native 
of  Siberia,  Canada,  and  various  parts  of  North  America, 
flowering  from  June  to  September.  Stems  about  a yard 
high,  divided  at  the  top  into  numerous  branches,  which  {land 
’reft.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  about  four  or 


five  pairs,  ftiff,  the  lower  ones  alternate,  the  upper  oppo- 
fite,  light  green,  deeply  ferrated.  Flowers  in  long  fpikes, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  each  upon  a fliort  ftalk. 
Subjedl  to  vary  with  red  flowers  in  thicker  fpikes,  with 
broader  leaflets,  whitifh  underneath. 

SANGUISUGA,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  exprefs  the  hirudo,  or  leech.  See  each  article. 

SANGUISUGUM,  a name  given  by  fome  barbarous 
authors  to  a diforder  of  the  heart,  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
its  retaining  an  abundant  quantity  of  blood. 

SANGURRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  iu 
Bednore  ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Simogu. 

SANGUY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  vicinity  of  Celebes,  in 
which  is  a fmall  Dutch  garrifon,  as  an  advanced  guard  to 
protect  the  Spice  iflands. 

SAN-HAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men ; 4 miles  S.  of  Sana. 

SANHEDRIM,  Sanhedrin,  or  Synedrium,  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  the  fupreme  council,  or  court  of  judica- 
ture, of  that  republic  ; in  which  were  difpatched  all  the 
great  affairs,  both  of  religion  and  policy. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  av^-hi ov,  a council , 
ajfembly,  or  company  of  people  fitting  together  ; from  aw, 
con,  together,  and  dfy.,  feat. 

Many  of  the  learned  agree,  that  it  was  inftituted  by 
Mofes,  Numbers,  chap.  xi.  and  confided  at  firft  of  feventy 
elders,  who  judged  finally  of  all  caufes  and  affairs  ; and 
that  they  fubfifted,  without  intermiffion,  from  Mofes  to 
Ezra.  (See  Deut.  xxvii.  1.  xxxi.  9.  Jofh.  xxiv.  1.  31. 
Judges,  ii.  7.  2 Chron.  xix.  8.  Ezek.  viii.  11.)  Others 

will  have  it,  that  the  council  of  feventy  elders,  eftablifhed 
by  Mofes,  Numb.  chap.  xi.  was  temporary,  and  did  not  hold 
after  his  death ; adding,  that  we  find  no  fign  of  any  fuch 
perpetual  and  infallible  tribunal  throughout  the  whole  Old 
Teftament  ; and  that  the  fanhedrim  was  firft  fet  up  in  the 
time  when  the  Maccabees,  or  Afmoneans,  took  upon  them- 
felves  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  under  the  title 
of  high-priefts,  and  afterwards  of  kings,  that  is,  ever  fince 
the  perfecution  of  Antiochus. 

The  Jews,  however,  contend  ftrenuoufly  for  the  antiquity 
of  their  great  fanhedrim  : M.  Simon  {Lengthens  and  de- 
fends their  proofs,  and  M.  le  Clerc  attacks  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  eftablifhment  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  it  is  certain  it  was  fubfifting  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, fince  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpels,  Matth.  v.  21. 
Mark,  xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  1.  and  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  ; 
and  fince  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  was  arraigned  and  condemned 
by  it : that  it  was  held  at  Jerufalem  ; and  that  the  decifion 
of  all  the  molt  important  affairs  among  the  Jews  belonged 
to  it.  The  prefident  of  this  affembly  was  called  Naff,  or 
prince ; his  deputy  was  called  slb-beth-din,  father  of  the 
houfe  of  judgment ; and  the  fub-deputy  was  called  Chacan, 
the  wife  : the  reft  were  denominated  tzekanim,  elders  or 
fenators.  The  room  in  which  they  fat  was  a rotunda,  half 
of  which  was  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ; 
i.  e.  one  femicircle  of  the  room  was  within  the  compafs  of 
the  temple  ; and  as  it  was  never  allowed  to  fit  down  in  the 
temple,  they  tell  11s  this  part  was  for  thofe  who  flood  up  ; 
the  other  half,  or  femicircle,  extended  without  the  holy 
place,  and  here  the  judges  fat.  The  nafi,  or  prince,  fat  on 
a throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  having  his  deputy  at  his 
right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy  at  his  left ; the  other  fena- 
tors were  ranged  in  order  on  each  fide. 

The  fanhedrim  fubfifted  until  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem, 
but  its  authority  was  almoft  reduced  to  nothing,  from  the 
time  in  which  the  Jewifh  nation  became  fubjedl  to  the  Roman 
empire. 
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The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrimhas  always  fub- 
fifted  in  their  nation,  from  the  time  of  Mofes  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans  : and  they  maintain  that 
it  confifted  of  feventy  counfellors,  fix  out  of  each  tribe,  and 
Mofes  as  prefident ; and  thus  the  number  was  feventy-one  : 
but  fix  fenators  out  of  each  tribe  make  the  number  feventy- 
two,  which,  with  the  prefident,  conftitute  a council  of  fe- 
venty-three  perfons,  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
fome  authors  that  this  was  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  fanhedrim. 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of  this 
court,  it  was  required  that  they  fhould  be  of  untainted 
birth,  and  they  were  often  of  the  race  of  the  priefts  or 
Levites,  or  of  the  number  of  inferior  judges,  or  of  the 
lefl'er  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  of  twenty-three  judges. 
They  were  to  be  (kilful  in  the  written  and  traditional  law ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination,  fortune- 
telling, phyfic,  aftrology,  arithmetic,  and  languages.  It 
was  alfo  required,  that  none  of  them  fhould  be  eunuchs, 
ufurers,  decrepid  or  deformed,  or  gamefters  : and  that  they 
fhould  be  of  mature  age,  rich,  and  of  good  countenance  and 
body.  Thus  fay  the  rabbins. 

The  authority  of  the  fanhedrim  was  very  extenfive.  This 
council  decided  caufeS  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  in- 
ferior courts.  The  king,  high-prieit,  and  prophets  were 
fubjeft  to  its  jurifdidtion.  The  general  officers  of  the  na- 
tion were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.  How  far  their 
right  of  judging  in  capital  cafes  extended,  and  how  long 
it  continued,  have  been  fubjefts  of  controverfy.  Among 
the  rabbins  it  has  beefi  a generally  received  opinion,  that 
about  forty  years  before  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  their 
nation  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
And  moft  authors  affert,  that  this  privilege  was  taken  from 
them  ever  fince  Judea  was  made  a province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  is,  after  the  baniffiment  of  Archelaus.  Others, 
however,  maintain  that  the  Jews  had  ftill  the  power  of  life 
and  death  ; but  that  this  privilege  was  reftrifted  to  crimes 
committed  againft  their  law,  and  depended  upon  the  go- 
vernor’s will  and  pleafure.  See  this  queftion  difcuffed  under 
the  article  Jews. 

In  the  time  of  Mofes,  this  council  was  held  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  teilimony.  As  foon  as 
the  people  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  land  of  promife, 
the  fanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle,  and  it  continued 
at  Jerufalem,  whither  it  was  removed,  till  the  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  at  Babylon.  After  the 
return  from  Babylon,  it  remained  at  Jerufalem,  as  it  is  faid, 
to  the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Affallins ; afterwards  it  was 
removed  to  Jamnia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah,  to  Se- 
pharvaim,  to  Bethfamia,  to  Sephoris,  and  laft  of  all  to  Ti- 
berias, where  it  continued  till  their  utter  extinction.  Such 
is  the  account  which  the  Jews  give  of  their  fanhedrim.  But 
many  learned  perfons  are  of  a different  opinion.  Petau 
(De  Doftrin.  Temp.  lib.  ii.  c.  26.)  fixes  the  beginning  of 
the  fanhedrim  to  the  period  when  Gabinius  was  governor  of 
Judea,  by  whom  were  erefted  tribunals  in  the  five  cities  of 
Judea,  viz.  Jerufalem,  Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Se- 
phoris. Grotius  agrees  in  the  date  of  its  commencement 
with  the  rabbins,  but  he  fixes  its  termination  at  the  beginning 
of  Herod’s  reign.  Bafnage  places  it  under  Judas  Macca- 
basus  and  his  brother  Jonathan.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  origin  of  the  fanhedrim  has  not  been 
fatisfadtorily  afcertained  ; and  that  the  council  of  the  feventy 
elders,  eftabliffied  by  Mofes,  was  not  what  the  Hebrews 
underilood  by  the  name  of  fanhedrim.  It  has  been  alfo  al- 
leged, that  this  eftabliftiment  cannot  be  perceived  under 
Joffiua,  the  Judges,  or  the  Kings,  nor  after  the  captivity, 


till  the  time  of  Jonathan  Maccabseus  : to  which  purpofe  it 
has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  tribunals  eredted  by  Gabinius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim.  It  was  in  being, 
however,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  and  after  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ; but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform  us,  that 
it  had  not  then  the  power  of  life  and  death.  John,  xviii.  31. 

Before  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  two  very  famous  rab- 
bins had  been  prefidents  of  the  fanhedrim,  viz.  Hillel  and 
Schammai,  who  entertained  very  different  opinions  on  feve- 
ral  iubjedts,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  divorce.  This 
gave  occafion  to  the  queftion  which  the  Pharifees  put  to 
Jefus  Chrift  upon  that  head.  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Before 
Schammai,  Hillel  had  Menahem  for  his  affociate  in  the  pre- 
fidency  of  the  fanhedrim.  But  the  latter  afterwards  de- 
fertedthat  honourable  poft,  and  joined  himfelf,  with  a great 
number  of  his  difciples,  to  the  party  of  Herod  Antipas, 
who  promoted  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  with  all  his  might.  Thefe  were  probably 
the  Herodians  mentioned  in  the  Gofpel,  Matt.  xxii.  16. 
(See  Herodians.)  To  Hillel  fucceeded  Simeon  his  fon, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  perfon  who  took  Jefus 
Chrift  in  his  arms  (Luke,  ii.  28.)  and  publicly  acknowledged 
him  to  be  the  Meffiah.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Jewifh  fan- 
hedrim  had  for  prefident  a perfon,  that  was  entirely  difpofed 
to  embrace  Chriftianity.  Gamaliel,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Simeon,  feems  to  have  been  alfo  of  the  fame  difpofition  and 
character. 

There  were  feveral  inferior  fanhedrims  in  Paleftine,  all  de- 
pending on  the  great  fanhedrim  at  Jerufalem.  The  inferior 
fanhedrim  confifted  each  of  23  perfons  ; and  there  was  one 
in  each  city  and  town.  Some  fay,  that  to  have  a right  to 
hold  a fanhedrim,  it  was  requifite  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inhabitants  in  the  place.  Where  the  inhabitants 
came  ffiort  of  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  they 
only  eftablifhed  three  judges. 

In  the  great  as  well  as  the  inferior  fanhedrim  were 
two  feribes  ; the  one  to  write  down  the  fuffrages  of  thofe 
who  were  for  condemnation  ; the  other  to  take  down  the 
fuffrages  of  thofe  who  were  for  abfolution. 

Selden  has  a learned  work  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Jewifh 
fanhedrim,  “ de  Synedriis,”  printed  at  London  in  1635,  in 
three  volumes,  quarto. 

SAN-HO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Pe-tche-li ; 32  miles  E.  of  Peking. 

SANI,  in  Mythology , the  Hindoo  regent,  or  the  per- 
fonification  of  the  planet  Saturn.  He  is  reprefented  in 
the  Indian  zodiac  of  a blue  colour,  mounted  on  a raven  ; 
fometimes  on  an  elephant,  in  a yellow  drefs,  and  holding  a 
bow  and  arrow.  Sometimes  he  has  four  arms,  at  others  only 
two.  He  is  the  fabled  offspring  of  Surya,  or  the  fun,  as 
related  in  the  article  Prabiia  ; and,  as  in  our  arrangement, 
Saturday  is  the  day  of  the  week  over  which  he  aftrologi- 
cally  prefides.  See  Zodiac. 

Explanatory  of  the  mythological  charafter  and  attributes 
of  Sani,  and  comprifing  fome  other  points,  we  give  the 
following  extradl  from  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  of  major 
Moore. 

“ Sani  is  deferibed  in  fome  paflnges  of  the  Puranas,  as 
‘ clad  in  a black  mantle,  with  a dark  turban  loofely  wrapped 
round  his  head  ; his  afpedt  hideous,  and  his  brows  knit 
with  anger ; a trident  in  one  of  his  four  hands,  a feimitar 
in  a fecond,  and  in  the  other  two  a bow  and  (hafts.’  The 
elephant  has  been  thought  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
fluggifh  ‘ (low-moving  fon  of  Surya,’  as  referring  to  the 
immenfe  fcope  of  Saturn’s  orbit,  and  the  apparent  (lownefs 
of  his  motion.  And  Sani  being,  among  the  aftrologers  of 
India,  as  well  as  with  their  fapient  brethren  in  Europe,  a 
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planet  of  malignant  afpefts,  the  ill-omened  raven  may  alfo 
be  deemed  a fit  vahan,  or  vehicle,  for  fuch  a dreaded  be- 
ing. But  this  is  not,  I think,  a fufficient  reafon  for  the 
introduction  of  the  raven  into  the  mythological  machinery 
of  the  Hindoo  fyftem,  fo  accurate,  fo  coime&ed,  and  fo 
complete  in  all  its  parts  ; although  the  inveftigations  that 
it  hath  hitherto  undergone  have  not  fully  developed  or 
reached  fuch  points  of  perfection.  Now  let  me  afk  the 
reafon,  why,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  the  raven  is 
fo  rare  a bird  ? It  breeds  every  year  like  the  crow,  and  is 
much  longer  lived  : and  while  the  latter  bird  abounds  every 
where  to  a degree  bordering  on  nuiiance,  a pair  of  ravens, 
for  they  are  feldom  feen  fingle  or  in  trios,  are  not  found 
duplicated  in  any  place.  Perhaps  take  England  or  India 
over,  two  pair  of  ravens  will  not  be  found  on  an  average  ex- 
tent of  500  or  1000  acres.  I know  not,  for  I write  where 
I have  no  accets  to  books,  if  our  naturalifts  have  fought 
the  theory  of  this  ; or  whether  it  may  have  firtt  occurred 
to  me,  which  it  did  while  contemplating  the  chara&er  and 
attributes  of  Sani,  that  the  raven  dellroys  its  own  young. 
If  this  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  no  other  can  I ac- 
count for  the  rarenefs  of  the  annual-breeding  long-lived 
raven,  we  {hall  at  once  fee  the  propriety  of  fymbolizing  it 
with  Saturn,  or  Kronos,  or  Time,  devouring  or  deftroying 
his  own  offspring.” 

The  following  altrological  allegory,  connected  with  Sani, 
exhibits  a fpecimen  of  the  mythological  veil,  through  which 
even  fcientilic  fafts  mull  be  viewed  in  the  relations  of  Hin- 
doo writers. 

In  the  reign  of  Dafaratha,  the  mortal  father  of  Rama- 
chandra,  in  whofe  perfon  Vifltnu  became  incarnate,  it  hap- 
pened that  Sani,  in  his  celeftial  journey,  threatened  a molt 
inaufpicious  conjunction  ; and  it  was  foretold  to  the  king, 
by  the  fage  Vafifhtha,  that  unlefs  he  attacked  the  regent 
of  the  planet,  neither  Indra,  nor  Brahma  himfelf,  could 
divert  the  continuance  of  a diftrefling  drought,  confequent 
to  fuch  afpeCts,  for  twelve  years.  Dafaratha  attacked, 
and  after  a violent  conflict  fubdued,  Sani,  extorting  from 
him  a promife,  that  he  would  not  again,  by  a fimilar  tranfit 
or  pafiage  (entering  the  Hyades,  the  Rohini  of  the  Hin- 
doos, from  the  Nakfhatra  or  lunar  manfion  Kritika,  their 
Pleiades ; this  paffage  of  Sani  being  called  Sakatabeda,  or 
the  feCtion  of  the  wain),  threaten  fo  unhappy  a conjunc- 
tion : a promife  that  he  would  keep  till  about  our  year 
1796,  which  the  Hindoo  aftrologers  have  long  predicted 
would  be  peculiarly  inaufpicious,  as  the  noxious  planet 
would  then  approach  the  vrain  of  Rohini.  And  in  this  age 
we  cannot,  they  fay,  look  for  a hero  like  Dafaratha,  in  a 
miraculous  car  of  pure  gold,  to  place  himfelf  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wain,  blazing  like  his  progenitor  the  fun,  and 
drawing  his  bow,  armed  with  the  tremendous  arrow  San- 
haraltra,  which  attraCts  all  things  with  irrefiftible  violence  ; 
even  Sani,  “ the  flow-moving  fon  of  Surya,  dreffed  in  a 
blue  robe,  crowned  with  a diadem,  having  four  arms,  hold- 
ing a bow,  a fpiked  weapon,  and  a fcimitar.”  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wilford,  Aflat.  Ref.  vol.  iii.  he  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Brahmanda  Purana.  The  aftrologers  add, 
that  Mangala,  or  Mars,  the  child  of  Prithvi,  has  alfo  been 
prevented  from  traverflng  the  wain  of  Rohini ; but  that 
Vrihafpati,  Sukra,  and  Budha,  or  Jupiter,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  pafs  it  freely  and  innocently  ; while  it  is  the  con- 
ftant  path  of  Soma,  of  whom  the  beautiful  Rohini  (the 
cc  Aldebaran  of  our  maps)  is  the  favourite  confort. 

This  aftronomical  fable,  in  which  may  be  difcovered  traces 
of  fcientific  faCts,  is  perhaps  too  loofely  related  in  the 
Puranas  to  admit  of  any  ufeful  calculus  being  grounded  on 
it ; otherwise,  as  it  refers  to  a particular  pofltion  of  certain 


celeftial  bodies  in  the  reign  of  Dafaratha,  that  did  not  oc- 
cur again  till  about  the  year  1796,  the  times  of  thefe  co- 
incidences might  pofftbly  lead  us  to  nearly  the  era  of  Rama- 
chandra ; a very  important  point  in  reipedl  both  to  the 
hiftory  aud  chronology  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  planet  Sani,  or  Saturn,  is  appropriated  more  efpe- 
cially  by  Hindoo  aftrologers  to  Brahma,  who  is  faid  to 
direct  its  motions ; as  Vifhnu  is  feigned  to  fhine  in  the 
fun,  and  Siva  in  Vrihafpati,  or  Jupiter.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, Saturn  was  an  objeft  of  abhorrence  and  dread,  they 
not  daring  to  pronounce  his  true  name,  and  abominating  all 
animals  with  red  hair,  becaufe  it  was  his  colour  ; fo  in 
India  red  is  the  colour  of  Brahma,  he  being  phyfically  aper- 
fonification  of  the  earth  or  matter ; and  fymbolized  in  the 
Ikies  by  the  flow-moving  heavy  Sani,  and  below  by  the  flug- 
giflr  goofe,  his  vahan  or  vehicle.  Some  enthufiaftic  indivi- 
duals among  the  Hindoos  will  not  eat  carrots,  which  appear 
indigenous  all  over  India,  and  have  a diftinft  name  in  many 
languages,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  they  look  red  like  beef : 
but  pofftbly  the  objection  may  have  a more  remote  origin. 
See  Saraswati. 

The  day  of  Saturn,  or  Sani,  is  of  courfe  very  inaufpicious 
in  India,  where  moft  people,  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan, 
are  very  fuperftitious  on  the  point  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  This  feeling  has  been,  and  in  fome  degree  is  {till 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
extinft  in  England.  Not  only  would  an  Hindoo  avoid 
marrying,  commencing  a journey  or  a building,  naming  a 
child,  &c.  on  Saturday,  but  dates  are  altered  to  avoid 
naming  the  unlucky  day,  and  records  of  events  chronolo- 
gically falfified  with  the  like  view. 

Of  the  mythological  and  other  perfonages  and  fubjedts 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  of  Sani,  the  enquirer  will 
And  farther  information  under  the  following  articles  of 
this  work : Indra,  Kritika,  Mangala,  Pavaka, 
Pritiiu,  Purana,  Rama,  Rohini,  Siva,  Soma, 
Sukra,  Surya,  Vaiian,  Vasishta,  Vishnu,  Vriiias- 
PATI,  YAMA. 

SANJALLI,  or  Joally,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Senegal,  lituated  between  the 
kingdom  of  Burfali  and  the  Atlantic,  and  extending  about 
30  miles  along  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Gambia. 

SANICIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
Sanagenfes,  in  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  lituated  on  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  Ptolemy. 

SANICLE,  in  Botany.  See  Sanicula. 

Medical  writers  formerly  agreed  in  celebrating  this  plant 
as  one  of  the  greateft  vulneraries  we  have  of  our  own 
growth.  They  recommended  it  as  a mild  reftringent,  in- 
ternally and  externally,  for  healing  frefh  wounds  and  ero- 
iions  ; and  many  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  talk  of  fiftulas  hav- 
ing been  cured  by  injedting  a decoftion  of  it ; but  the  mo- 
dern praftice  of  furgery  has  fallen  upon  very  different  me- 
thods of  practice  in  thefe  cafes,  from  their  predeceffors, 
and  in  confequence  of  that,  the  whole  tribe  of  vulnerary 
herbs  is  di  Regarded . 

Sanicle,  Bajlard  American.  See  Mitella. 

Sanicle,  Bear's  Ear.  See  Cortusa. 

Sanicle,  Water.  See  Geum. 

Sanicle,  Yorhjhire.  See  Pinguicula. 

SANICULA,  derived  from  fano,  to  heal,  having  been 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fuppofed  healing  properties. 
— Linn.  Gen.  12S.  Schreb.  178.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
1366.  Mart.  Mill.  DidL  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  291. 

Prodr.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  176.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  1 18.  Michaux  Boreal- Amer.  v.  1.  162.  Purfh 
v.  1.  127.  Tournef.  t.  173.  Juff.  225.  Lamarck  Di&. 
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v.  6.  499.  Illuftr.  t.  191.  Gsertn.  t.  20. — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellata,  Linn. 
Umbelliferee,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  confiding  generally  of  four 
rays  : partial  of  many  rays,  crowded  together,  nearly  capi- 
tate. General  involucrum  divided  into  two  parts,  placed 
outwardly  ; partial  furrounding  on  all  fides,  fhorter  than 
the  flowers.  Perianth  fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  Univerfal 
uniform  ; flowers  of  the  dilk  abortive  ; partial  of  five,  com- 
preired,  inflexed,  doled  petals.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
Ample,  erect,  twice  as  long  as  the  florets  ; anthers  roundilh. 
Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  hifpid  ; fiyles  tu'o,  awl-ftiaped,  re- 
flexed ; ftigmas  acute.  Peric.  none.  Fruit  ovate,  acute, 
rough,  divifible  into  two  parts.  Seeds  two,  convex  and 
muricated  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Ell.  Ch.  UmbeE  clultered  in  little  heads.  Fruit  rough 
with  hooked  bridles.  Central  flowers  abortive. 

1.  S.  europeea.  Wood  Sanicle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  339. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  98.  FI.  Dan.  t.  293. — Radical  leaves 
Ample.  Flowers  all  leflile.  — Native  of  rather  mountainous 
woods  in  Europe ; extremely  common  in  Great  Britain, 
where  (according  to  Gerarde)  “ it  joyeth  in  a fat  and 
fruitfull  moid  foile,”  flowering  in  May. — Root  perennial, 
with  fomewhat  flefhy  fibres.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high, 
erect,  round,  furrowed,  almofl  naked,  a little  branched, 
fmooth.  Leaves  (talked,  fmooth,  deeply  feven-lobed  ; lobes 
wedge-fliaped,  trifid,  fringed,  deep  green  above  ; paler  be- 
neath. Flowers  feilile,  capitate,  white  or  blu(h-coloured  ; 
the  central  ones  male  ; the  others  either  perfect,  or  female, 
whofe  petals  are  deciduous. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  caufed  it  to  be  “ ufed  in  potions 
which  are  called  Vulnerarie  potions,  or  wound  drinkes, 
which  make  whole  and  found  all  inward  wounds  and  out- 
ward hurts  ;”  but,  as  the  author  of  Englifh  Botany  re- 
marks, “ the  experience  of  mankind,  fince  good  Gerarde 
wrote,  has  rather  impaired  the  credit  of  fuch  fovereign 
medicines.”  The  herb  is  bitter  and  pungently  aromatic, 
like  many  other  umbelliferous  plants. 

2.  S.  canadenfis.  Canadian  Sanicle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
339.  Willd.  n.  2. — Radical  leaves  compound.  Leaflets 
ovate. — Native  of  Canada  and  Virginia  ; found  alfo  by 
Thunberg  at  Japan. — It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  the  laft ; differing  only  in  being  frequently 
ten  times  as  large  in  all  its  parts,  and  having  com- 
pound, not  Ample,  leaves.  Purfh  reckons  it  a doubtful 
fpecies. 

3.  S.  marilandica.  Maryland  Sanicle.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
339.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  348. — Male  flowers  on  (talks; 
perfect  ones  feflile. — Frequent  in  dry  woods  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Whole  plant 
(mooth.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  whitilh.  Stem  annual, 
eredt,  two  feet  high,  branched  alternately,  trichotomous 
at  the  top.  Radical  leaves  on  long  (talks,  ternate  ; leaflets 
rhomboid,  nearly  feflile  ; jlem-leaves  alternate,  (harper  and 
(mailer.  Umbel  (talked,  Ample,  compofed  of  a few,  greeniftt- 
white  flowers. 

SANIDIUM,  in  Natural  Hflory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenits,  but  neither  of  the 
rhomboidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  other  way  diltin- 
guifhable  by  its  external  figure,  being  made  up  of  feveral 
plain  flat  plates. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  3-xviLo:,  tabella,  a 
flat  thin  plate  or  table,  and  exprefles  a body  made  up  only 
of  fuch  plates.  And  the  felenitte  of  this  genus  are  of  no 
determinate  form,  nor  confiit  of  any  regular  number  of 
planes  or  angles,  but  are  merely  fiat,  broad,  and  thin  plates 
->r  tables,  compoled  of  other  yet  thinner  plates,  like  the 


talcs,  but  dillinguiflied  from  thofe  bodies  by  this,  that 
thefe  plates  are  made  up  of  arrangements  of  (lender  fibres, 
difpofed  obliquely,  but  in  uninterrupted  lines  acrofs  the 
body. 

The  felenitae  having  been  always  efieemed  (when  meant 
of  this  clafs  of  bodies,  for  fome  have  applied  the  word  to 
certain  fpars  and  other  fubftances)  regularly  figured  foffils, 
this  genus  has  been  overlooked  by  authors,  and  the  fpeci- 
mens1  of  it  which  occurred,  looked  on  as  bodies  of  a dif- 
ferent clafs,  as  (pars  or  talcs.  Their  not  fermenting  with 
acids,  however,  determines  them  not  to  be  fpars  ; and  their 
obliquely  (triated  ftrudture,  their  want  of  elafticity,  and 
their  readily  calcining  in  the  fire,  ditfinguifh  them  from  the 
talcs,  and  lhew  them  to  be  true  and  genuine  felenitse. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies,  the  one 
colourlefs  and  pellucid,  the  other  whitifli  and  opaque.  The 
firlt  is  found  pretty  frequently  about  Oxford,  as  alfo  in 
Northamptonfhire,  Yorkfiiire,  and  other  counties ; the 
other  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  is  found 
alfo  in  Leicellerlhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England, 
but  with  us  it  is  not  common.  Hill’s  Hilt,  of  Foflils, 
p.  144,  145. 

SANIES,  ia  Surgery.  The  thin  fetid  difeharge  from 
ill-conditioned  ulcers  is  fo  termed  : good  pus  is  both  thicker 
and  whiter,  and  has  no  unplealant  fmell.  See  Pus. 

SANIR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas  ; 120  miles  W.  of  Medina. 

SANIS,  Save-,  among  the  Greeks,  a kind  of  punilh- 
ment,  inflicted  by  binding  the  malefactor  fall  to  a piece  of 
wood. 

S ANITURNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy, 
which  traverfed  the  city  of  Modena,  according  to  Fron- 
tinus. 

SANITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Riga;  16  miles  N.E.  of  Vala. 

SANKAATY,  a town  of  Adam,  on  the  borders  of 
Bengal ; 65  miles  E.  of  Rangamatty. 

SANKAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  near  the  coall 
of  the  Red  fea  ; 35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Abu-Arifch.  N.  lat. 

1 70  14'. 

SANKANAGA,  the  name  of  a ferpent  fometimes  men- 
tioned in  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Hindoos  ; of  the 
lame  family,  perhaps,  as  another  named  Sanha/ura  ; which 
fee.  Serpents  are  common  in  the  fabulous  machinery  of 
India,  of  which  fee  under  Sksiia.  Of  one  named  San- 
kanaga,  the  following  legend  is  related.  Agaftya  was  a 
diminutive,  but  pious  and  learned,  Brachman,  who  for  his 
virtues  was  tranflated  to  the  (kies,  and  now  fhines  in  the 
ftar  called  by  European  allronomers  Canopus,  in  the  con- 
(lellation  Argo.  This  fage  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  learned 
and  pious,  that  he  overcame  thereby  the  ferpent  Sankanaga, 
whofe  breath  was  a fiery  wind,  that  burned  and  deftroyed 
all  animals  and  vegetables  in  its  neighbourhood.  Agaftya 
fubdued  the  ferpent,  and  carried  it  about  in  an  earthen 
vefteL  It  is  furmifed  that  fome  aftronomical  allegory  is 
concealed  in  this  legend  ; or  that  it  may  refer  to  fome  miti- 
gation of  the  effeCls  of  the  famum,  or  poifonous  wind  of 
Egypt,  where  this  fage  flourifhed.  For  farther  notice  ot . 
him,  fee  Aiiat.  Ref.  vol.  viii. , and  Maurice’s  Anc.  Hilt. 
Mention  of  Agaftya  is  made  in  the  article  Tarek  A. 

SANKAR,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  diitriCl  of 
Thibet,  fituated  between  the  79th  and  81ft  degrees  of  E. 
long.,  and  about  the  34th  degree  of  N.  lat.  It  affords 
mines  of  quickftlver,  fulphur,  See. 

SANKARA,  ill  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva.  (See  theie  articles.)  The  name  is 
mofiiv  applied  to  Siva  in  hi?  character  of  Rudra,  or  Fate. 
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(See  Rudra.)  As  related  under  that  article,  there  are 
eleven  Rudras  fometimes  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo  books ; 
but  the  reafon  of  that  particular  number  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. Sankara  is  called  one  of  the  Rudras.  The  word 
means  benefadtor,  and  is  given  occafionally  as  a name  to 
Hindoos  of  the  prefent  day,  of  the  fedt  of  Saiva.  (See 
Saiva.)  One  of  this  name  and  fedt  is  faid  to  have  exerted 
himfelf  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  exterminating  a herefy  of  the  Jainas, 
as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  infpired  by  the  aveng- 
ing Siva ; and  even  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Rudra, 
or  Fate.  Mention  is  made  of  this  in  the  article  Jayadevi, 
where  the  mild  tenet  is  given,  which  drew  forth  the  ven- 
geance of  the  furious  bigot  Sankara,  otherwife  called  San- 
karacharya;  which  fee.  In  the  article  Jayadevi  there  are 
two  errors  of  the  prefs  ; and  as  this  article  is  thence  re- 
ferred to,  this  opportunity  is  taken  to  correct  them.  For 
Kari,  read  Kafi ; and  for  Sina,  read  Siva.  Of  the  herefy 
of  Jaina,  mentioned  above,  fee  that  article,  and  Sects  of 
Hindoos. 

SANKARACHARYA,  in  Biography , a very  cele- 
brated Sanfcrit  author,  whofe  excellent  works  on  theology 
and  philofophy  are  much  admired  by  many  fedts  of  Hin- 
doos, particularly  thofe  of  the  fedt  of  Saiva,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Vedanta  theory,  of  which  he  is  reckoned  the 
reltorer.  ( See  thefe  articles,  and  Sects  of  Hindoos. ) He 
tarnilhed  the  brilliancy  of  his  reputation  by  his  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  which  induced  him  to  dir  up  and  foment  a 
furious  persecution  again!!  the  heretical  fed!  of  Jaina,  and 
others.  (See  Jaina.)  For  this  he  was  canonized  by  his 
own  followers  ; though  by  others,  efpecially  by  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  objedts  of  his  holy  vengeance,  his  name  is 
held  in  deferred  abhorrence.  His  pious  fury  was  fo  excef- 
five,  that  his  abettors  judged  it  to  be  more  than  mortal,  and 
that  a portion  of  the  avenging  deity  muft  have  infpired  him  ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  fabled  that  he  was  a manifeftation,  or 
avatara,  of  the  god  Siva,  one  of  whofe  names  is  Sankara  ; 
acharya  being  a furname  denoting  literary  celebrity.  (See 
Sankara.  ) A biographical  account  of  this  extraordinary 
man  would  afford  a fine  moral  leffon.  His  literary  works 
would  do  honour  to  any  name  of  any  country,  and  his  ac- 
tions are  indelibly  difgraceful.  To  the  compundtious  vffit- 
ings  of  his  confidence  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  mode 
of  his  departure  from  this  world,  which  was  by  the  ex- 
piatory procefs  of  a meritorious  fpecies  of  fuicide,  called 
karlhagni.  This  confifts  in  cafing  the  body  with  a thick 
covering  of  cow-dung,  lubricated  with  cow’s  urine,  which, 
when  dry,  ignites  fpeedily,  and  burns  rapidly  with  a beauti- 
fully pure  blue  flame.  This  being  fet  on  fire,  quickly  con- 
fumes,  they  fay,  both  fin  and  finner.  ( See  Karshagni 
and  Suicide.)  His  commentary  on  the  Veda  is  held  in 
great  refpedt  by  the  literati  of  the  Eaff.  Its  popular  title 
is  the  Bajhea.  He  flourilhed  in  the  year  iooo  of  our  era. 
See  Veda  and  Vedanta. 

SANKARI,  or  Songo,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Jallonkadoo,  near  the  fource  of  the 
Niger.  N.  lat.  n°  io'.  W.  long.  6°  20'. 

SANKASURA,  a conchological  demon  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  fabulous  legends  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
name  means  demon  of  the  (hell  fank,  or  (hank,  or  chank  ; 
being,  like  our  conch,  a generic  term  for  (hell.  (See 
Shank.)  This  demon  was  deftroyed  by  Krifhna,  as  re- 
lated under  the  article  Kasya  ; which  fee. 

SANKAUY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Affam  ; 36  miles 
W.  of  Ghergonge. 

SANKEIRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 10 
miles  W.  of  Ougein. 


SANKERIDURGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Barramaul  ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

SANKEY  Canal.  See  Canal. 

SANKIRA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plant,  of  which  the  China-root,  ufed  in  medicine,  is 
the  root. 

SANKO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ben- 
gal ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Moor(hedabad. 

SANKSA,  a town  of  Thibet ; 6 miles  S.  of  Chang- 
laffe. 

SANKYA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fix  principal  fchools, 
or  theories,  of  philofophy  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  a philofopher  of  the  name  of  Kapila,  who  by  fome 
is  faid  to  have  upheld  tenets  leading  to  materialifm.  The 
Sankyas,  however,  profefs  to  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  two 
eternal  fubftances  or  beings : the  one  they  call  Paruflia,  or 
male ; the  other  Prakriti,  or  nature.  ( See  our  articles 
P arusha  and  Prakriti  ; where,  however,  we  have  con- 
fidered  them  rather  mythologically  than  in  a philofophical 
view.)  So  intimately  blended  as  mythology  is  with  every 
department  of  Hindoo  literature,  it  is  not  eafy  to  clear  any 
fuhjedt  of  the  obfcurity  by  which  it  is  thereby  involved. 
As  far  as  this  Sankya  theory  can  be  feen  fomewhat  freed 
from  perfonification,  it  leems  to  teach  that  Paruflia,  or  the 
male  effence,  exifts  in  an  eternal  ftate  of  reft,  impafiible, 
and  a mere  fpedtator  of  the  motions  of  the  univerfe.  This 
ftate  of  their  fupreme  they  illuftrate  by  the  popular  figure 
of  a lotus,  or  water-lily  ; which,  after  the  water  paffes 
over  it,  is  left  in  its  original  condition.  The  Hindoos  find 
in  the  lotus  illuftrations  of  almoll  every  obfcurity.  (See 
our  articles  Kamal  and  Lotos.)  “ The  motions  or  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,”  fay  the  Sankyas,  “ and  of 
all  fentient  beings,  proceed  from  Prakriti,  or  nature.”  In 
this  tenet  we  recognife  the  theory  of  other  fchools  ; and  it 
is  applied  by  theologians  in  aggrandizement  of  the  deities  of 
their  own  fedl.  A Saiva  will  apply  the  name  of  Parulha 
to  Siva,  and  of  Prakriti  to  his  Sakti,  or  adtive  female 
energy,  Parvati.  In  like  manner  will  a Vailhnava  apply 
them  to  Vilhnu  and  Laklhmi ; and  other  fedts  to  the  objedts 
of  their  exclufive  adoration.  See  hereon  under  Sects  of 
Hindoos,  and  under  the  foreign  words  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  argument  by  which  the  Sankyas  fupport 
the  tenet  juft  afcribed  to  them  is  not  very  clear.  “ Spirit 
is  life  ; effect  and  caufe  are  infeparably  united  ; confequently 
a ceffation  of  effedt  involves  a celfation  of  the  caufe  ; there- 
fore agency  cannot  be  predicable  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  idea  that  he  adts  arifes  from  the  union  of  life  and  un- 
derftanding.”  Hindoo  metaphyficians  profefs  to  find  no 
difficulty  in  fully  comprehending  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  ; 
and  they  endeavour  to  illuftrate  them  by  faying,  that  “ life 
here  denotes  its  fimple  abftradt  nature,  divefted  of  the 
qualities  of  thought,  feeling,  adtion,  &c.  This  fimple 
abftradt  life  is  the  Supreme  Being.  Underftanding  (which 
denotes  the  active  and  fenfitive  principles  of  beings)  arifes 
from  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  union  of  under- 
ftanding, or  the  adtive  faculties,  with  life,  which  is  the 
Supreme  Being,  produces  the  idea  that  he  is  the  agent  in 
the  motions  of  the  univerfe.”  In  oppofition  to  the  Vedanti 
theory,  affirming  that  underftanding  is  the  termination  or 
completion  of  the  one  being,  the  Sankya  afferts  that  it  is 
the  completion  of  nature.  “ Nature  is  eternal,  but  it  is 
upheld  by  Life,  the  Supreme  Being.  When  the  univerfe 
difappears,  Nature  remains  in  an  invifible  feminal  ftate  ; but 
at  the  defire  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  aflumes  a vifible  form, 
and  becomes  the  creator  of  the  world.”  If  we  put  this 
fentence  into  another  (hape, — the  ihape,  indeed,  in  which  it 
would  appear  in  its  original  metaphyfical  language,  it  will 
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affume  a mythological  air,  and  admit  of  eafy  perfonification 
and  application.  Thus,  “ Prakriti  is  eternal,  but  it  or  (he 
is  upheld  by  Parulha.  At  a mahapralaya,  Prakriti  affumes 
an  invifible  feminal  date  ; but  by  the  volition  of  Parulha, 
or  Brahm,  a Kalpa  occurs,  and  Prakriti  affumes  a vifible 
form,  and  becomes  Brahma  the  Creator.”  Mahapralaya 
denotes  a periodical  deftrudlion,  or  change,  of  all  things  ; 
Kalpa,  a reorganization  of  matter ; and  matter  is  per- 
ibnified  in  Brahma.  See  Kalpa,  Mahapralaya,  and 
Siva. 

The  foul,  or  fenfitive  part  of  living  beings,  proceeds,  by 
the  Sankya  theory,  from  the  organization  of  nature,  but  is 
formed  of  its  more  refined  parts.  This  affords  an  opening 
for  the  charge  of  materialifm.  But,  continue  the  Sankyas, 
in  common  with  the  Vedantas,  by  the  efficacy  of  virtuous 
actions,  men  are  cleared  from  the  effetts  of  Maya,  paffion, 
or  delufion,  and  united  to  the  fupreme  fpiritual  effence. 
See  Maya. 

A fuccind!  account  of  the  different  Hindoo  philofophical 
theories,  feparated,  as  they  aftually  are,  from  religious  or 
mythological  extravagance,  is,  we  think,  very  defirable. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  looked  into  this  branch  of 
Hindoo  literature  will  acknowledge  the  difficulty,  under 
our  prefent  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  of  giving  any  very 
fatisfa&ory  account  of  their  real  differences,  or  coincidences, 
with  each  other,  or  with  other  fchools  more  familiar  to  us. 
We  have,  under  various  articles  of  this  work,  given  ffiort 
notices  on  thefe  points : for  which,  in  addition  to  thofe  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  following  may  be  confulted : Jai- 
minj,  Kapila,  Maya,  Mimansa,  Nyaya,  Philosophy 
of  the  Hindoos , Patanjali,  Vedanta,  and  others  thence 
referred  to. 

SAN-L1-KIAO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary ; 18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ning-yuen. 

SANN,  a river  of  Stiria,  which  rifes  near  Oberburg, 
and  runs  into  the  Koding,  near  Gilley. 

Sann,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  a canal  which  runs  from 
the  Nile  to  the  lake  Menzaleh;  70  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo. 

S ANNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nericia  ; 
12  miles  W.  of  Orebro. 

SANNABA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

SANNAK,  in  Geography , a duffer  of  iflands  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Alaffika.  N.  lat. 
54®  50'.  E.  long.  196°  29'. 

SANNAS,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Lariftan  ; 45  miles  S.E.  of  Lar. 

SANNAZARO,  Jacopo,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He 
received  his  claffical  education  in  the  fchool  of  Giuniano 
Maggio,  and  the  academy  of  Pontano,  and  upon  entering  the 
latter,  he  changed  his  baptifmal  name  into  Aftius  Sincerus, 
which  he  always  ufed  in  his  Latin  works.  He  was  firft  in- 
fpired  as  a poet  by  Carmofina  Bonifacia,  a lady  who 
became  the  theme  of  his  verfe.  Finding  himfelf  over- 
whelmed in  this  paffion,  he  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
paffed  fome  time  in  France : being,  however,  unable  to  endure 
a very  long  abfence  from  the  objeft  of  his  attachment,  he 
returned ; before  he  could  arrive,  his  Carmofina  had  died  in 
the  bloom  of  her  youth.  His  poetical  reputation  was  now 
confiderable,  and  he  became  known  to  king  Ferdinand  I. 
and  princes  Alfonfo  and  Frederic  : he  was  admitted  into  their 
train,  and  accompanied  them  in  feveral  military  expeditions. 
For  the  entertainment  of  his  patrons  he  compofed  fome 
dramatic  pieces  in  the  Neapolitan  dialed!,  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  In  the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  the 
kingdom  cf  Naples,  and  amidft  all  the  viciffitudes  undergone 
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by  the  houle  of  Aragon,  Sannazaro  remained  faithfully  at- 
tached  to  its  members,  and,  upon  the  fucceffion  of  Frederie 
to  the  throne,  he  was  rewarded  with  a penfion  of  600  du- 
cats, and  the  prefent  of  the  pleafant  villa  of  Mergoglmo,  fo 
much  celebrated  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of  Mergillina.. 
When  this  prince  loff  his  crown,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  France,  Sannazaro,  after  felling  the  remainder  of  his 
hereditary  poffeffions,  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  his  fove- 
reign,  followed  him,  and  continued  attached  to  his  fervice 
till  he  died,  in  1504.  Sannazaro  then  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  poetry  and  letters,  preferving  his 
gaiety  and  the  gallantry  of  a courtier  to  advanced  years. 
He  had,  at  length,  the  mortification  to  witnefs  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  Mergillina  by  the  imperial  army  under  Philhbert, 
prince  of  Orange  ; and  though  his  revenge  was  in  fome  de- 
gree gratified,  by  the  intelligence  that  this  leader  was  foon 
flain  in  battle,  he  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive.  He  died 
near  Naples  in  1530,  at  the  age  of  72.  The  name  of  San- 
nazaro ltands  very  high  in  Italian  and  Latin  poetry.  In 
the  firft  he  is  accounted  one  of  the  pureft  and  molt  elegant 
compofers  of  his  age,  and  if  he  had  not  employed  his  ma- 
ture powers  upon  Latin  verfe,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
might  have  attained  to  the  higheft  rank  in  vernacular  poetry. 
The  moll  celebrated  of  his  works  in  this  clafs  is  entitled 
“ Arcadia,”  a paftoral,  confiding  of  dialogues  in  verfe,  each 
preceded  by  an  introduftion  in  a fort  of  poetical  profe.  It 
was,  at  the  time  of  publication,  fo  very  popular,  that  it  went 
through  many  editions,  and  in  the  16th  century  fixty  editions 
had  appeared.  He  was  author  likewife  of  fonnets  and  lyrical 
pieces,  of  which  the  bell  editions  are  thofe  byComino  in  1723, 
and  by  Remondini  in  1752.  The  Latin  poems  of  Sannazaro 
are  highly  commended  for  the  finilhed  elegance  of  their  ftyle 
and  verfification  : they  confift  of  pifcatory  eclogues,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  a facred  poem  “ De  Partu  Virginis.”  This 
laft  piece  confifts  of  1500  lines,  containing  many  fine  paf- 
fages,  and  exhibiting  great  command  of  the  Latin  language, 
in  adapting  it  to  fuch  a fubjedl.  Erafmus  has  jultly  cen- 
fured  the  poet  for  his  invocation  of  the  mules  and  Phoebus  ; 
for  his  reprefen  ting  the  Virgin  as  intent  upon  the  Sybilline 
verfes,  inftead  of  the  Jewilh  prophecies ; and  for  the  ge- 
neral air  of  heathenifm  given  to  the  whole  work.  Rofcoe’s 
Leo  X. 

SANNE,  or  Senne,  in  Geography , a river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  about  nine  miles  from  Dieppe. 

SANNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Alia,  near 
the  Leffer  Armenia,  and  near  Trebizond  and  Pharnacia.. 
Strabo. 

SANNINA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Media.  Ptolemy. 

SANON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Meurte,  2 miles  E.  of  St.  Nicolas. 

SANORE,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  S.of  Vifiapour,  and 
N.  of  the  Myfore,  about  120  miles  long  and  70  broad; 
which  derives  its  name  from  Sanore,  a fortrefs  on  the  river 
Toom  ; 1 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vifiapour. — Alfo,  a town  and 
fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Toom,  about 
15  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Nigoodan,  to  form  the 
Tungabadra.  On  the  oppofite  bank  is  another  town,  called 
Bancapour,  or  Sanore  Bancapour,  1 10  miles  S.  of  Vifiapour. 
N.  lat.  1 50  40'.  E.  long.  75°  50b 

SANG S A,  a town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  on  the 
river  San  ; 74  mile6  S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

SANOWLEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  27°  15'.  E.  long.  83°  lib 

SANPARAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Kimedy. 

SANPOO,  a river  of  Afia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Burrampooter,  which  fee. 
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Sanfoo,  or  Tfanpoo,  (To),  or  Teejla,  a river  which  rifes 
in  Thibet,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bengal. 

SANPOORA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 62  miles  N.W.  of 
Ramgur. 

SANPOU,  a town  of  Corea;  113  miles  S.S.E.  of 
King-ki-tao.  N.  lat.  370  8'.  E.  long.  128°  48'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Yun-nan  ; 7 miles  S.W. 
of  Ganning. 

SANQUELIN,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Soonda ; 
15  miles  E.  of  Goa. 

SANQUELOC,  a town  of  Upper  Siam  ; 35  miles  N.W. 
of  Porfelouc. 

SANQUEM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Soonda  ; 25 
miles  S.E.  of  Goa. 

SANQUHAR,  a royal  borough  and  market-town  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nith,  and  near  the  confines  of  Ayrlhire,  at  the 
diftance  of  27  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dumfries,  and  33  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  town  of  Ayr.  It  is  conjectured  by  fome 
writers  to  have  been  a town  in  the  earlieft  period  of  Scottifh 
hiftory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vileges of  a burgh  of  barony,  at  leaft  two  centuries  before 
the  fame  were  confirm  ed  by  charter  in  1484.  King  James  VI. 
at  the  inftance  of  Robert  Crichton,  lord  of  Sanquhar,  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a royal  burgh  in  1596,  and  as  fuch  it 
now  joins  with  the  burghs  of  Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  Lochmaben,  in  deputing  a reprefentative  to  the 
Britifii  parliament.  The  corporation  of  this  town  confifts 
of  a provoft,  a dean  of  guild,  three  bailies,  and  eleven  coun- 
fellors ; and  exclufive  of  a large  trad  of  commonty,  pof- 
feffes  a revenue  of  nearly  100/.  per  annum.  Formerly  a 
confiderable  manufadure  of  knit  ftockings  was  carried  on 
here,  but  that  branch  of  induftry  received  a fatal  check  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  It  Hill  employs 
feveral  families,  though  on  a much  narrower  fcale  than  be- 
fore, when  one  perfon  was  accuftomed  to  fend  to  a fingle 
houfe  in  Glafgow  4800  pairs  of  ftockings  annually. 

Since  the  decline  of  this  manufacture,  however,  feveral 
carpet-works  have  been  eftablifhed  here,  alfo  a fmall  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths,  both  which  are  rapidly  increafing 
in  importance.  Indeed  no  fituation  is  better  adapted  for 
the  profecution  of  the  woollen  trade  than  Sanquhar,  as  it  is 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  a country,  whofe  ftaple  commodities 
are  (Keep  and  wool,  and  which  touches  the  head  of  Galloway 
on  the  one  hand,  and  borders  on  Ayrlhire,  Clydefdale, 
Annandale,  and  Tweedale,  on  the  other.  To  thefe  ad- 
vantages may  be  added  abundance  of  coal  and  water  in 
the  immediate  vicinity ; likewife  an  eafy  communication 
with  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Glafgow,  by  excellent 
roads. 

Sanquhar  confifts  chiefly  of  one  principal  ftreet,  nearly 
half  a mile  in  length,  with  a number  of  ftraggling  houfes  on 
each  fide  of  it.  The  only  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
church,  which  is  a ftruCture  in  the  early  pointed  ftyle  of 
architecture,  but  ,fo  much  mutilated  by  decay  and  altera- 
tions as  to  have  loft  all  intereft  as  an  objed  of  ancient  art. 
Sanquhar  market  is  held  on  Saturday  weekly  ; and  there  are 
befides  two  annual  fairs  for  the  fale  of  black  cattle  and 
Iheep.  The  parilh  is  very  extenfive,  being  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  nearly  ten  in  breadth  ; and  containing, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  562  houfes, 
and  2709  inhabitants.  It  is  prolific  of  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  but  particularly  of  coal,  iron-llone,  and  lime-ftone,  all 
of  which  are  mined  in  different  parts  of  it.  Near  the  town,  on 
its  fouthern  fide,  ftand  the  ruins  of  Sanquhar  caftle,  once  the 
feat  and  refidence  of  the  Crichton  family,  one  of  whom  was 
the  romantic  and  chivalrous  charader,  who,  in  the  fixteenth 
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century,  was  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  accomplifh. 
ments  over  all  Europe,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  The  Statiftical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  vol.  vi.  8vo» 
1793.  Carlifie’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland, 
4to.  1813. 

SANS  Pareille,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a par- 
ticular fpecies  of  buccinum,  which  has  its  mouth  opening  a 
contrary  way  to  that  of  all  other  buccina.  This  is  a fingle 
fpecies  among  the  recent  buccina,  but  we  find  more  than  one 
kind  with  this  peculiarity  among  the  follile  fhells,  and  that 
in  great  abundance  in  many  places  in  England. 

SANS  AC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

SANSANDING,  a very  large  town  of  Africa,  in  Bam- 
bara,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  much  reforted  to  by 
the  Moors,  who  bring  thither  large  quantities  of  fait,  which 
they  barter  for  fhea-tOulou  and  gold-duft  ; 25  miles  N.E. 
of  Sego.  When  Mr.  Park,  in  his  African  travels,  paffed 
between  the  outfkirts  of  this  town  and  the  river,  he  faw 
twenty  large  canoes,  moft  of  them  fully  laden,  and  many 
others  rowing  down  the  river  full  of  paffengers  or  goods. 

SANSCRIT  Language.  See  Shanscrit. 

SANSEGO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adria- 
tic. N.  lat.  440  45'.  E.  long.  140  36'. 

SANSEVIERA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Thunberg,  who 
more  correCtly  perhaps  writes  it  Sanfevieria,  in  honour,  as 
we  prefume,  of  fome  botanift  ; but  we  are  not  able  to  dif- 
eover  anything  of  his  hiftory. — Thunb.  Nov.  Gen. -127. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  159.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  278. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  501.  (Liriope ; Loureir.  Co- 
chinch. 200.  Salmia ; Cavan.  I'c.  v.  3.  24.  Aletris  ; La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  237.  Gaertn.  t.  15.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn.  Af~ 
phodeli.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  inferior,  of  one  petal,  fun- 
nel-lhaped,  permanent ; tube  cylindrical ; limb  in  fix  deep, 
revolute,  nearly  equal  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl- 
fhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube  at  the  bafe  of  the  fegments, 
and  equal  to  them  in  length  ; anthers  oblong,  ered.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyle  awl-lhaped,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens  ; ftigma  three-cleft.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  of 
three  cells.  Seeds  roundifh,  folitary. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  one  petal ; tube  cy- 
lindrical ; limb  in  fix  deep  revolute  fegments.  Stamens  in- 
ferted at  the  bafe  of  each  fegment.  Berry  of  three  cells. 
Seeds  folitary. 

I.  S.  guineenfis.  Guinea  Sanfeviera.  African  Bow- 
ftring  Hemp.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Curt.  Mag.  1 180. 
t.  1179.  (Aletris  guineenfis  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  36. 
t.  84.  A.  hyacinthoides  /3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  456.) — Leaves 
lanceolate,  uniform.  Style  twice  the  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Bradeas  one-third  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Flowers  fefiile. — Native  of  Guinea.  Long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  flowering  in  the  dry  ftove  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 
Root  perennial,  with  ftrong  fibres.  Stem  none.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  ered,  18  to  24  inches  long,  rigid  and  coriaceous, 
entire,  fmooth,  dark  green  tranfverfely  variegated  with  a 
paler  hue  ; their  internal  fibres  fupplying  the  Africans  with 
bow-ftrings.  Flower-Jlalks  taller  than  the  leaves,  each  bear- 
ing a long  fpike  of  aggregate,  greeniih-white  Jlowers,  in 
great  numbers,  of  confiderable  elegance.  Berry  tawny, 
with  only  one  perfed  feed. 

Owing  to  the  fcarcely  pardonable  blunder,  as  it  occurs 
in  fuch  works  fo  frequently,  of  the  letter-prefs  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  being  numbered  1180,  while  the  table  is 
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i 179,  the  accurate  editor  of  Hort.  Kew.  has  been  milled  in 
his  quotation.  An  almoft  unique  inftance  with  him  ! 

2.  S.  zeylanica.  Ceylon  Sanfeviera.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  2.  43.  t.  184.  (Aletris  hya- 
cinthoides  a ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  456.  Salmia  fpicata  ; Cavan. 
Ic.  t.  246.  Liriope  fpicata;  Lour.  Cochinch.  201.) — 
Leaves  fmooth ; partly  oblong,  acute,  flat ; partly  linear- 
lanceolate,  channelled.  Style  the  length  of  the  ftamens. 
BraCteas  the  length  of  the  partial  flower-ftalks — Native  of 
Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Common  in 
bufhy  places  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  flowering  from 
the  beginning  of  January  till  May.  The  narrower  and 
more  various  form  of  the  leaves,  befides  the  other  characters 
indicated  above,  and  the  fomewhat  fmaller  flowers,  dif- 
tinguilh  this  fpecies  from  the  foregoing.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
fays  its  ufe  is  fimilar,  the  leaves  affording  the  natives  of 
Hindooftan  peculiarly  excellent  bow-ftrings.  That  faithful 
hiltorian  of  nature,  whofe  recent  death  we  have  now  to  la- 
ment, fufpeCts  that  what  is  commonly  termed  China-grafs, 
or  Fucus  Tendo  of  Linnaeus,  is  no  other  than  the  fibre  of 
thefe  leaves. 

3.  S.  carnea.  Flelh-coloured  Sanfeviera.  Andr.  Repof. 

t.  361.  Ait.  n.  3.  (S.  fefiiliflora  ; Gawler  in  Curt.  Mag. 

t.  739.) — Leaves  fmooth,  two-ranked,  lanceolate  fword- 
fhaped,  keeled.  Flowers  folitary,  feffile. — Native  of  China, 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Evans  of  Stepney.  It  flowers  in 
the  greenhoufe  at  various  feafons.  This  is  a fmaller  plant 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  ribbed,  of  an 
uniform  green,  and  rife  much  above  the  pale  pink  fpike  of 
flowers,  which  are  folitary,  not  aggregate. 

4.  S.  lanuginofa.  Woolly-leaved  Sanfeviera.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Katu  kapel ; Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  11.83.  t>42*) — 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  with  woolly  ribs.  Style  the  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Flowers  aggregate,  ftalked,  without  brac- 
teas. — Native  of  fandy  ground  in  Malabar.  A doubtful 
fpecies,  molt  allied  perhaps  to  our  zeylanica,  but  Willde- 
now,  on  the  authority  of  Rheede,  has  diftinguilhed  it.  The 
flowers  are  faid  to  be  reddifh  externally,  greenifh  within, 
and  the  fruit  green.  No  Iradeas  are  reprefented  ; which, 
if  correct,  affords  a fufficient  diftinCtive  character. 

SANSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Jonkioping. 

SANSON,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
French  geographer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Jefuits  college  of  Amiens,  and  difcovered  an  early  in- 
clination for  that  fcience  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled, 
and  which  was  cultivated  by  his  father,  who  had  publifhed 
feveral  maps.  At  the  age  of  18  or  19  he  had  drawn  a map 
of  ancient  Gaul  on  four  Iheets,  and  compiled  a Latin  ex- 
planatory treatife  to  accompany  it,  but  he  was  perfuaded  to 
defer  the  publication  of  this  work,  in  order  that  he  might 
render  it  more  perfect,  and  by  the  apprehenfion  that,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  it  might  be  afcribed  to  his  father. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  life  in  merchandize,  but  having 
met  with  confiderable  Ioffes  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience.  In  1627  he  publifhed  his 
map  of  ancient  Gaul,  which  met  with  fo  favourable  a re- 
ception that  he  had  the  greateft  encouragement  to  proceed 
in  the  career  in  which  he  had  embarked.  His  next  work 
made  its  appearance  in  163 6,  under  the  title  of  “ Graeciae 
Antiquae  Defcriptio  Geographies, ” which  was  followed, 
in  the  fame  year,  by  a curious  piece,  entitled  “ Britannia,  or 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  Abbeville.”  In  1637  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  “A  Treatife  on  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” with  15  maps.  His  attention  in  the  mean  time  was 
not  wholly  engroffed  by  his  geographical  productions,  but 


direCted  to  the  fortifications  of  Abbeville,  for  which  he 
was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  engineer  to  the  king.  In 
1641  he  publifhed  a map  of  the  rivers  of  France,  and  in 
1644  he  gave  the  public  another  work,  entitled  “France 
delineated,”  on  five  Latin  maps,  comprifing  the  ancient 
Itineraries,  and  five  French  ones,  and  accompanied  with 
different  illuftrative  treatifes.  Soon  after  this  he  publifhed 
fimilar  maps,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  of  “ The  Britifh 
lfles,”  “Spain,”  and  “Italy:”  with  the  laft  he  gave  “A 
Treatife  on  the  Sovereign  Princes  of  Italy;”  and  from 
this  time  he  direCted  his  labours  to  a more  particular  deli- 
neation of  France,  in  which  he  proceeded  till  it  was,  at 
length,  extended  to  nearly  120  folio  fheets.  For  the  great 
fervices  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the  interefts  of  fcience,  he 
was  appointed  not  only  geographer  to  the  king,  but  had  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres  fettled  upon  him.  This  appointment 
made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  remove  to  Paris  ; and  fome  time 
after  his  fettlement  there,  in  1646,  he  publifhed  nine  maps 
of  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  with  an  alphabetical  table  of 
all  the  cities,  their  fituations,  &c.  In  1647  he  engaged  in  a 
controverfy  with  father  Labbe,  who,  in  his  “ Pharus  Galliae 
Antiquae,”  had  attacked  the  notes  accompanying  M.  San- 
fon’s  map  of  the  Gauls,  and  yet  copied  them  in  a variety 
of  places  without  making  any  acknowledgment  of  his  ob- 
ligations. On  this  occafion  M.  Sanfon  publifhed  his  “ Dif- 
quifitiones  Geographicae  in  Pharum  Galliae  Antiquae,”  in 
which  he  fully  ettablifhed  his  charge  of  plagiarifms  againft 
Labbe,  and  alfo  conviCted  him  of  a vail  number  of  geo- 
graphical blunders.  In  1649  he  publifhed  “ Remarks  on 
the  Map  of  ancient  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Caefar  ;”  and  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  he  gave  to  the  public  his  “ Afia,”  in 
14  new  maps,  illuftrated  by  feveral  geographical  and  hif- 
torical  differtations,  which  was  a very  popular  work.  He 
next  publifhed  “ Geographia  facra  ex  Veteri  et  Novo  Tefta- 
mento  defumpta,  et  in  Tabulas  quatuor  concinnata,  &c. 
Additae  lunt  defcriptio  Terra:  Chanaan,  five  Terrae  Pro- 
miflae,  Jefu  Chrifti,  et  Apoft.  Petri  et  Pauli  Vitae  ; turn  et 
in  omnes  eas  Tabulas  et  Defcriptiones,  Animadverfiones  et 
Index  Geographicus.”  Of  this  work  an  edition  was 
printed  by  LeClerc,  in  1704,  with  notes  and  an  additional 
preface  by  the  editor.  In  1656  M.  Sanfon  publifhed  his 
“ Africa,”  confifting  of  19  maps,  and  afterwards  his 
“ America,”  in  16  maps  ; each  fet  being  accompanied  with 
geographical  and  hiftorical  treatifes.  He  was  author  of  a 
great  variety  of  other  maps,  in  Latin  and  French,  which, 
together  with  his  other  works,  form  a large  atlas,  in  two 
vols.  folio,  accompanied  by  a fet  of  “ Methodical  Tables,” 
containing  a comparifon  of  ancient  with  modern  geography. 
M.  Sanfon  died  in  1667,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  three  fons,  each  of  whom  poffefl'ed  a portion  of  their 
father’s  genius,  and  obtained  the  poft  of  geographer  to  the 
king.  The  eldeft,  Nicholas,  was  killed  during  the  barricades 
of  Paris  in  1648,  while  defending  the  chancellor  Seguier 
againft  the  populace.  He  was  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ Europe,”  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  illuftrated 
with  20  French  and  nine  Latin  maps,  and  of  many  other 
works.  William,  the  fecond  fon,  who  died  in  1705,  was 
author  of  Latin  notes  againft  the  geographical  dictionary 
of  Baudrand  ; alfo,  of  “ An  Introduction  to  Geography.” 
The  youngeft  fon  of  M.  Sanfon,  Adrian,  died  in  1718. 

SANSONATE,  or  La  Trinidad,  in  Geography,  a 
fea-port  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 120  miles  S.E.  of 
Guatimala. 

SANSOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  EL 
licpour  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Akoat. 

SAN-SOUCI,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden- 
Z z 2 burg. 
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burg,  near  Potzdam,  where  is  a royal  palace,  which  has  no 
claim  to  grandeur  of  external  architecture. 

SANSOVINO,  Jacopo,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
fculptor  and  architect,  whofe  family  name  was  Tatti,  was 
born  in  1479,  at  the  town  of  Sanfovino,  in  Tufcany,  from 
which  place  he  took  his  ufual  appellation.  He  became  a 
difciple  of  the  famous  Florentine  fculptor,  Andrea  Con- 
tucci,  alfo  called  Sanfovino.  At  an  early  age  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  the  painter  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a mutual 
communication  of  ftudies  and  ideas  took  place  between 
them.  He  was  firft  taken  to  Rome  by  the  architect  Giu- 
liano  da  San-Gallo,  where  he  was  employed  in  deligning 
and  modelling  antiques.  After  palling  fome  time  at  Rome, 
his  want  of  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  feveral  works.  In  1514  he  was  em- 
ployed to  defign  the  triumphal  arches  ereCted  for  the  en- 
trance of  Leo  X.,  and  his  plans  werefo  much  approved  by 
that  pope,  that  he  ordered  him  to  give  a model  for  an  in- 
tended marble  front  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  It 
was  approved,  but  the  execution  of  the  work  being  afiigned 
to  Michael  Angelo,  Sanfovino  left  Florence  and  returned 
to  Rome.  He  there  executed  many  works  in  fculpture  and 
architecture,  among  the  latter  of  which  was  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  On  the  fack  of  Rome  in 
1527,  Sanfovino  retired  to  Venice  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  France,  but  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
there,  determined  him  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  republic,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  in  fome  of  the  fplendid  works  which  have  infe- 
parably  connected  his  name  with  the  decorations  of  Venice. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  the  year  1570,  at  the  age  of  90.  As 
a fculptor  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  expreffion  and  aCtion 
of  his  figures,  and  the  lingular  lightnefs  of  his  draperies. 
He  difplayed  in  his  art  great  powers  of  invention,  direCted 
by  much  good  talte.  Gen.  Biog. 

Sansovino,  Francesco,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1521.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  inftruCted  in  clalfical  literature  by  the  belt 
mailers.  It  being  his  father’s  defign  to  fit  him  for  advance- 
ment in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  fent  to  Itudy  the  law  at 
Padua.;  but  the  more  agreeable  ftudies  in  which  he  had 
been  initiated,  gave  him  a diitafte  to  feverer  purfuits,  and 
inftead  of  attending  the  fchools,  he  procured  an  admillion 
into  a newly  founded  academy.  With  this  ftep  his  father 
was  fo  much  offended,  that  going  to  Padua  he  refufed  to 
fee  his  fon  ; and  Francefco  upon  this,  to  appeafe  his  father, 
confented  to  remove  to  Bologna,  where  he  went  through  all 
the  procefs  of  a legal  graduation.  But  though  he  had  taken 
a doctor’s  degree,  he  declined  following  the  profefiion,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  Upon  the  eleCtion  of  Julius  III., 
who  was  his  godfather,  to  the  papal  throne,  in  the  year  1550, 
he  flew  to  Rome  full  of  hopes,  but  obtaining  no  valuable 
preferment,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
literary  occupations.  He  compofed  a multiplicity  of 
works  of  various  kinds,  but  they  were  written  in  great 
hafte,  and  were  not  at  all  calculated  for  duration.  The  two 
that  have  been  mod  known  are  entitled  “ L’Origine  e Faiti 
delle  Famiglie  illuftri  d’ltalia,”  and  “ II  Ritratto  delle  piu 
nobili  Citta  d’ltalia.” 

SANSUND,  in  Geography , a town  of  Norway,  on  the 
Glammen  ; 24  miles  N-E.  of  Frederickftadt. 

SANT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Burg-Eberach. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saferam.  N.  lat. 
25°23'-  . E.  long.  83°  44'. 

SANTA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  on  the 
Xucar ; 20  miles  S.  of  Alarqon. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru, 


and  capital  of  a jurifdiCtion,  in  the  archbiihopric  of  Lima, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  originally  built  on  the 
fea-coaft,  but  is  now  above  half  a league  diftant  ; and  it 
was  then  large  and  populous,  and  the  refidence  of  a corre- 
gidor,  with  feveral  convents ; but  being  pillaged  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  year  1685,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants ; and  thofe  who  could  not  remove  to  a more  fecure 
place,  fettled  here.  The  whole  number  of  houfes  does  not 
now  exceed  30,  and  the  belt  of  them  are  conftruCted  of 
cane,  and  the  reft  of  ftraw.  Thefe  houfes  are  inhabited  by 
about  50  poor  families,  confiding  of  Indians,  Mulattoes, 
and  Meitizos  ; 210  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  90  3'. 
W.  long.  78°  48'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  9°. — Alfo,  a city  of  China, 
of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  furrounded 
with  mountains,  and  iituated  on  the  borders  of  Ava,  having 
a garrifon  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  N.  lat.  240  40'. 
E.  long.  107°  46'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Kimedy. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Peru. 
S.  lat.  90. 

Santa  Barbara , a fea-port  and  Spanifh  fettlement  of 
North  America,  in  New  Albion,  with  a prefidio  and 
mifiion,  on  the  coaft  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  fee  Cana l 
of  St.  Barbara. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Bayamo. — Alfo,  a fea-port  on  the  S.E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cura$oa,  with  a good  harbour. — • 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  about  40 
miles  from  the  coaft  of  New  Albion.  N.  lat.  330  24'.  E. 
long.  2410  16'.  See  alfo  St.  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  de  Tinibiqui,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Popayan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Plata;  30  miles  N.W.  of  Barbacoa,  N.  lat.  20  12'. 

Santa  Bembally,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Cicacole. 

Santa  Caloma,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 1 1 miles 
S.E.  of  Cervera. 

Santa  Clara , a million  of  Francifcan  friars,  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  North  America,  eftablilhed  for  the  converfion  and 
inftrudtion  of  the  Indians  in  New  Albion,  under  the  Spanifh 
government.  Thefe  fathers  have  a guard,  confifting  of  a 
corporal  and  fix  privates.  The  fituation  is  a fertile  foil,  on 
which  they  cultivate  wheat,  maize,  peas  and  beans ; 40 
miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Francifco. — Alfo,  one  of  the  fmaller 
Canary  Hands,  N.  of  Lancerotta.  N.  lat.  290  35'.  W. 
long.  1 30  22'. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the 
Bravo;  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Santa  Fe. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
Guayaquil  ; 27  miles  S.  from  the  ifland  of  Puna.  S. 
lat.  30. 

Santa  Cruz,  a fea-port  town  of  Morocco,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Suz,  or  Sufe,  called  by  the  Arabs  Aguadir,  Aga- 
deer,  or  Cape  Aguer,  and  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus 
Guertguelfem.  A Portuguefe  gentleman  built  a wooden 
houfe  on  this  coaft,  for  the  convenience  of  filhing,  for  which 
the  fpacious  bay  of  this  place,  and  the  neighbouring  fea, 
afford  an  ample  fupply  of  filh  ; and  he  found  it  a very 
lucrative  undertaking.  The  Moors  call  this  place  “ El 
dar  del  Roomi,”  that  is,  the  houfe  of  the  Roman.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  viz.  in  1503,  Don 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  finding  the  importance  of  this 
poll  with  a view  to  the  conquefts  which  he  had  already  made, 
or  farther  projected,  bought  the  ground,  and  built  a fortrefs 
called  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  taken  from  the  Portuguefe 
in  1536.  This  town  was,  for  a long  time,  the  centre  of  an 
extenfive  commerce,  whither  the  Arabs  of  the  Defart,  and 
the  people  of  Soudan,  rcforted  to  purchafe  various  kinds  of 
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merchandize,  for  the  markets  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ; and 
caravans  were  conftantly  pafiing  to  and  from  Tombu&oo. 
Different  European  nations  had  feveral  factories  in  this  place, 
till  the  year  1773,  w'hen  the  emperor  Seedy  Mahomet 
marched  againft  it,  and  caufed  it  to  furrender  ; the  governor 
Talb  Solh  having  long  refitted,  and  at  length  terminated  his 
exiftence  by  means  of  a penknife,  which  was  fent  to  him 
baked  in  a loaf  of  bread.  The  merchants  were  allowed  but 
a Ihort  time  to  collect  together  their  effedls,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Mogodor,  at  the  dillance  of  about 
35  leagues,  where  the  emperor  encouraged  them  to  build 
houfes.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  laft  port  in  the  emperor’s  do- 
minions, on  the  Ihores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  town,  which 
Hands  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  is  ftrong  by  nature, 
and  its  walls  are  alfo  defended  by  batteries  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal battery  is  at  a Ihort  dillance  from  the  town,  down  the 
mountain,  and  was  originally  intended  to  protect  a fine  fpring 
of  frefh  water,  clofe  to  the  fea  : this  battery  alfo  commands 
the  approach  to  the  town,  both  from  the  north  and  the 
fouth,  and  the  {flipping  in  the  bay.  The  town,  called  by 
the  Portuguefe  Fonte,  is  Hill  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  arms  of  that  nation  are  now  to  be  feen  in 
a building  eredled  over  the  fpring.  The  port  of  Santa 
Cruz  is  a large  and  very  fecure  bay,  capable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  fhips,  and  well  defended  on  all  fides  from 
the  wind.  Immenfe  quantities  of  fifh  are  caught  here  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  prepared  in  ovens,  for 
tranfportation  to  the  interior. 

Beyond  Santa  Cruz  there  is  no  port  frequented  by  (hip- 
ping ; there  is,  however,  a tradl  of  coatt  which  holds  out 
great  encouragement  to  commercial  enterprize,  and  fecure 
eftablilhments  might  be  effedled  upon  it,  which  would  amply 
remunerate  the  enterprifing  fpeculator  : the  people  of  Sufe 
are  alfo  well  difpofed  towards  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Englilh  ; and  the  communication,  as  well  as  the  Ihort  dif- 
tance  between  this  place  and  the  provinces  or  diftri&s  where 
mott  of  the  valuable  products  of  Barbary  are  raifed,  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  adapted  to  trade.  There  are  but  two 
roads  fit  for  (hipping  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  an  extent  of  coaft,  for  the  mott  part  defart,  of  feventy 
leagues,  the  whole  of  which  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes 
of  Arabs,  who  have  emigrated  at  different  periods  from  the 
interior  of  Sahara,  and  pitched  their  tents  wherever  they 
could  find  a foil  capable  of  affording  patture  to  their  flocks. 
In  thefe  fouthern  climates  the  people  are  more  fuperffitious 
than  in  the  northern  provinces  ; they  have  but  few  mofques, 
and  therefore  perform  their  devotion  in  the  open  air  or  in 
their  tents.  Horfes,  camels,  and  other  beatts,  live  toge- 
ther with  men,  women,  and  children,  indifcriminately. 
When  they  are  in  want  of  water  for  their  religious  ablutions, 
they  fubttitute  fand.  Thefe  refflefs  people  are  continually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  their  contefts  originating  in  fa- 
mily quarrels  : plunder  keeps  them  inceffantly  in  motion, 
and  they  traverfe  the  defart  to  Soudan,  Tombudloo,  and 
Wangara.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  contains  300  inhabit- 
ants : and  together  with  its  diffridl,  including  Tiddi,  Ted- 
dert,  and  Tamaradl,  it  contains  1000.  N.  lat.  30°  28'. 
W.  long.  90  30'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Morocco,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  cape  Aguer. 

Santa  Cruz,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay ; 50 
miles  W.N.W.  6f  Parral. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Bifcay  ; 150  miles  N.  of  Durango. — Alfo,  a town  and  bay 
on  the  welt  coaff  of  the  ifland  of  Cura$oa. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Teneriffe.  See  Santa  Cruz. — Alfo,  a fea-port  town 
of  Brafil,  near  the  coaff  of  the  Atlantic  ; 15  miles  N.  of 
Porto  Seguro. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  dif- 
covered  and  thus  named  by  Mendana,  in  1595  ; afterwards 


called  Egmont  ifland.  Alfo,  a river  of  Patagonia,  difco- 
vered  in  1520,  by  don  Juan  Serrano,  captain  of  the  St. 
Jago,  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  The  Chip  was  wrecked  in  this  river,  but  the  crew 
were  laved.  It  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  50°  25b — 
AHo,  a fea-port  town  of  Cuba.  See  Santa  Cruz. — Alfo, 
one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  See  St.  Croix. — Alfo,  an 
ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  feparated  from  the  coatt  of  New 
Albion  by  the  canal  of  St.  Barbara,  about  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. N.  lat.  340  7b  E.  long.  240°  43b — Alfo,  a 
port  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America.  See  Santa  Cruz. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mayo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mayo  ; 750  miles 
N.W.  of  Mexico.  See  Santa  Cruz. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  160  20b — 
Alfo,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Palma. — ■ 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6°  40b  E.  long.  1220  12b—- 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Lu9on.  N.  lat. 
I3°42b  E.  long.  1210  52b— Alfo,  a town  on  the  well 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mindoro.  N.  lat.  I3°5'.  E.  long. 
1200  51b 

Santa  Cruz  de  Caravaca.  See  Caravaca. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Galijleo,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 24 
miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mompox.  See  Mompox. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  la  Nueva.  See  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra. 

Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caf- 
tile  ; 29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid. 

Santa  Fe.  See  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Maria.  See  S/.  Maria. 

Santa  Maria,  the  moft  foutherly  of  the  Azores  iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic,  about  30  miles  in  circumference ; difeo- 
vered  by  Gonzalvo  Velho  Cabral  in  the  year  1432.  It  has 
a ftrong  natural  rampart  of  high  mountains  and  fteep  rocks, 
with  which  it  is  quite  furrounded,  in  a manner  fo  connected, 
clofe,  and  regular,  as  requires  not  the  afliftance  of  art,  nor 
of  caftles,  garrifons,  fences,  and  fortifications.  The  in- 
terior parts  are  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  fup- 
plying  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  great  abundance.  What 
merits  attention,  as  it  conftitutes  a great  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  ifland,  is  an  ingenious  porcelain  manufacture, 
in  which  china-ware  is  well  imitated,  and  the  commodity 
brought  to  a confiderable  degree  of  perfedlion.  Santa 
Maria  la  Prainah  is  the  chief  town,  befides  which  there  are 
feveral  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000. 
N.  lat.  36°  57b  W.  long.  250  9b 

Santa  Maria  d> Arvas,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Leon. 

Santa  Maria  de  Guadaloupe.  See  Guadaloupe. 

Santa  Maria  de  Compagna , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Po  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Crema. 

Santa  Marina , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Aftorga. 

Santa  Martha.  See  Santa  Marta. 

Santa  Paz,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  28  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Trinidad. 

Santa  Rofa,  an  ifland  of  Weft  Florida.  See  St.  Rosa. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diccefe  of  La  Paz  ; 90 
miles  N.  of  La  Paz. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  W.  of  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara.  N.  lat.  33°  58b 
E.  long.  240°  22b 

Santa  Tingo,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu5on.  N.  lat.  i6°32b  E.  long.  120°  47b 

Santa  Tfabel,  a town  of  the  ifland  oi  Cuba;  70 miles 
S.W.  of  Havanna. 
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Santa  Tfabella , a town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba;  135  miles  W.S.W.  of  Havanna. 

SANTABUCA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

SANTAELLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova;  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Montilla. 

SANTALACEiE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
fele&ed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  350,  from 
the  Elaagni  and  Onagra  of  Juflieu,  and  named  from  San- 
talum, fee  that  article,  which  is  one  of  this  tribe.  The 
order  in  queftion  belongs  to  the  Dicotyledones  apetala,  and 
has  the  following  characters. 

Perianth  fuperior,  in  four  or  five  fegments,  half  coloured  ; 
the  fegments  before  expanfion  parallel. 

Stamens  four  or  five,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the 
perianth,  and  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  each. 

Germen  of  one  cell,  with  from  two  to  four  feeds,  which 
are  inferted  near  the  top  of  the  central  receptacle,  and  pen- 
dulous. Style  one.  Stigma  often  lobed. 

Pericarp  dry  and  pulpy,  with  one  perfect  feed. 

Albumen  flefliy,  the  fliape  of  the  feed. 

Embryo  dicotyledonous,  central,  inverted,  round. 

Stem  arboreous  or  (hrubby. 

Leaves  alternate,  or  imperfeftly  oppofite,  undivided, 
without  ftipulas ; occafionally  minute,  and  like  ftipulas  in 
appearance.  Flowers  fmall,  fomewhat  fpiked ; rarely  um- 
bellate, or  folitary.  See  Leptomeria. 

SANTALLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Afturias  ; 46  miles  W.  of  Oviedo. 

SANTALUM,  in  Botany , a word  of  Oriental  origin  ; 
the  Sandal  Wood. — Linn.  Gen.  191.  Schreb.  86.  Willd. 
Sp.  PL  v.  1.  691.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  4.  JufT.  321. 
(Sirium;  Linn.  Mant.  2.  145.  Schreb.  82.  Juff.  321. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  74.) — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Mo- 
nogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Onagra,  Julf.  Santalacea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
Ihaped,  coloured,  in  four  ovate,  acute,  equal  fegments,  de- 
ciduous. Cor.  Petals  none.  Neftary  of  four  roundifh, 
thick  fcales,  alternate  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  and 
crowning  its  orifice.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  thread-lhaped, 
hairy  at  the  bafe,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  oblong,  the  length  of  the  neftary.  Pijl.  Germen 
inferior,  conical ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens ; ftigma  with  three  or  four  lobes.  Peric.  Drupa 
obovate,  bordered  at  the  top,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

Elf.  Ch.  Petals  none.  Calyx  fuperior,  coloured,  four- 
cleft,  deciduous.  Neftary  of  four  glands,  alternate  with 
the  ftamens.  Drupa  bordered  at  the  top. 

1.  S.  album.  True  Sandal  Wood.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  497. 
Willd.  n.  1.  (S.  verum  ; Breyn.  Prodr.  94.  Ic.  t.  5. 

f.  x.  Sandalum  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2.42.1.  11.  Sirium 
myrtifolium ; Linn.  Mant.  2.  200.  Roxb.  Coromand. 
v.  1.  2.  t.  2.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  veiny,  fix  times 
as  long  as  the  footllalks.  Flower-ttalks  fubdivided,  race- 
mofe.  Stem  arboreous. — Native  of  many  parts  of  theEaft 
Indies.  This  tree,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  of 
fmall  fize  on  the  Circar  mountains,  and  the  wood  confe- 
quently  of  little  value.  On  the  Malabar  coaft  it  is  much 
larger,  and  the  wood  reckoned  of  the  bell  fort.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite,  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  on  Ihort 
ftalks,  fmooth,  entire  ; glaucous  beneath.  Clujlers  termi- 
nal, of  feveral  fmall  flowers,  whofe  calyx  is  of  a yellowilh- 
green  externally  ; the  infide  dull  fcarlet ; the  neftaries 
notched,  rather  tawny.  Fruit  purple,  the  fize  of  a cur- 
rant, much  eaten  by  birds,  who  thus  diffeminate  the  plant. 
“ The  wood  of  this  tree,”  fays  Dr.  Roxburgh,  “ is  the 
white  and  yellow  Sanders,  Santalum  album,  et  flavum,  of 


the  Materia  Medica.  Both  forts  are  the  produce  of  the 
fame  tree,  and  not,  as  Garcias  fays,  of  different  trees. 
Moll  trees  in  India,  when  large  and  old,  become  coloured 
towards  the  centre  ; that  part  is  always  much  more  hard  and 
durable  than  the  exterior  uncoloured  part.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  Sandal  tree.  The  centre,  when  the  tree  becomes 
large,  acquires  a yellow  colour,  great  fragrance  and  hard- 
nefs  ; while  the  exterior  part  of  the  fame  tree,  that  covers 
the  coloured  part,  is  Ilfs  firm,  white,  and  without  fragrance. 
The  yellow  fort  only  is  of  ufe  ; and  the  larger  the  tree, 
the  more  valuable  is  the  wood,  it  having  then  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  fragrance,  for  which  alone  it  is  held  in 
fuch  univerfal  eftimation.” 

2.  S.  ovatum.  Ovate-leaved  Santalum.  Br.  n.  1. — 
“ Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acute,  veiny,  four  times  as  long  as 
the  footllalks.  Flower-ftalks  undivided  or  three-cleft.  Stem 
arboreous.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland.  He  remarks  that  it  is  nearly  related  to 
the  former,  but  diftinft. 

3.  S.  venofum.  Veiny-leaved  Santalum.  Br.  n.  2. — 
“ Leaves  oval-oblong,  bluntilh,  glaucous,  (lightly  veiny, 
twice  as  long  as  broad.  Clufters  brachiate,  undivided. 
Stem  arboreous.” — From  the  fame  country. 

4.  S.  oblongatum.  Oblong-leaved  Santalum.  Br.  n.  3. 
— “ Leaves  oblong,  narrow,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  glaucous, 
(lightly  veiny  above,  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  Clufters 
brachiate,  Ample  or  divided.” — Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

5.  S.  lanceolatum.  Lanceolate-leaved  Santalum.  Br. 
n.  4.-—“  Leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  acute  at  each  end, 
glaucous,  coriaceous,  without  veins.  Clufters  bracliiate. 
Stem  flirubby.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fame 
country. 

6.  S.  obtujifolium  Blunt-leaved  Santalum.  Br.  n.  5. — 
<£  Leaves  oblong-oval,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  veinlefs  ; glaucous 
beneath  ; the  upper  ones  here  and  there  alternate.  Clufters 
of  few  flowers.  Stem  flirubby.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
near  Port  Jacklon,  New  South  Wales. 

Santalum,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  &c.  See  Saun- 
ders. 

SANTANDER,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  Spaniflx 
dominions  in  North  America,  in  the  domain  of  New  Leon,  ex- 
tending on  both  fides  of  the  great  river  Bravo  ; abounding  in 
grains  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  with  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  and  having  alfo  mines,  efpecially  of  filver,  in  the 
Sierra  Gorda,  a confiderable  chain  of  mountains  in  the  S. 
which  has  fometimes  given  name  to  the  province.  It  was 
only  fubdued,  and  the  capital  of  the  fame  name  founded,  in 
1748.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  difcovered  in  1739, 
which  might,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  prove  fatal  to  Mexico. — 
Alfo,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  A Ituria,  fituated  on  the 
fea-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  and  the  fee  of  a bi(hop.  The 
harbour  is  good,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a numerous 
fleet,  defended  by  two  well-fortified  caftles.  It  is  defended 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds  by  a mole,  which  proje&s  into  the 
fea.  The  town,  though  not  large,  is  ftrong ; and  the 
fuburbs  are  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  as  the  neighbouring  fea 
abounds  with  excellent  fi(h.  The  environs  produce  excellent 
fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  are  laid  out  in  vineyards  or 
gardens ; 75  miles  N.  of  Burgos.  N.  lat.  430  27'.  W. 
long.  30  49'. 

SANTANI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca  ; 28  miles 
S.E.  of  Majorca. 

SANTANILLA,  or  Swan  Iflands,  two  fmall  iflands, 
furrounded  with  rocks,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  N.  lat. 
1 70  20'.  W.  long.  83°  50'. 
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SANTANO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  25  miles 
N.  of  Havanna. 

SANTANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jura  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Dole. 

SANTAPILLY  Rocks,  rocks  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
near  the  coaft  of  Cicacole.  N.  lat.  180.  E.long.  83°  15'. 

SANTARELLI,  Giuseppe,  in  Biography , cavaliero, 
cappellano  di  Malta,  and  maeftro  di  cappella,  to  the  pope  in 
1770.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  an  opera  finger  of  the  firft 
clafs  ; but  after  his  admiffion  into  the  papal  chapel,  he  had 
rendered  himfelf  not  only  a profound  contrapuntift,  but  deeply 
read  iu  the  hiftory  of  his  art,  and  had  employed  many  years 
in  compiling  the  following  curious  work  : “ Della  Mufica 
del  Santuario,  e della  Difciplina  de’  fuoi  Cantori  or,  “ A 
Treatife  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  the 
Difcipline  of  its  Singers.” 

This  work,  divided  into  centuries  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  as  fecolo  primo,  fee.  2do.  fee.  terfo,  &c.  gives  au- 
thorities for  all  its  affertions  throughout,  from  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory. 

The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  1764,  but  never  pub- 
liftied  ; the  MS.  of  the  fecond  was  in  great  forwardnefs  in 
177c  ; and  feemed  to  fupplv  all  the  deficiencies  of  another 
curious  work  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  publilhed  in  1711,  entitled 
“ Offervazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  della  Capella  Pon- 
tificia;”  or,  “ Rules  for  conducing  the  Choir  of  the  Pope’s 
Chapel,”  by  Andrea  Adami.  But  thehiftorical  part  of  this 
book  beginning  only  at  the  year  1400,  and  ending  in  17 11, 
wants  fuch  a complete  work  as  that  of  Santarelli,  which  be- 
gins with  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  and  continues  to  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  for  the  gratification  of  fuch 
curious  lovers  of  church  mufic  as  wifti  to  trace  it  from  its 
fource. 

It  feems  as  if  the  worthy  Santarelli  had  been  prevented 
from  publifhing  his  firft  volume,  and  more  vigoroufly  pro- 
fecuting  the  fecond,  by  the  want  of  patronage.  Since  the 
eftablifiiirig  the  mufical  drama  in  every  city  of  Italy,  fecular 
mufic  has  been  fo  much  more  cultivated  and  refpedted  than 
lacred,  that  there  is  an  indifference,  even  among  the  cardi- 
nals and  heads  of  the  church,  about  the  hiftory  and  progrefs 
orprefent  ftate  of  ecclefiaftical  mufic,  that  chills  the  zeal  of 
its  few  remaining  admirers,  as  well  as  of  profeffors  qualified 
to  deferibe  its  former,  or  improve  its  prefent  ftate. 

This  excellent  profeffor,  and  accomplifhed  and  polifhed 
charadter,  had  publiftied,  fo  early  as  the  year  1761,  a fhort 
tradt,  entitled  “ Informazione  del  cantor  Giuleppe  Santa- 
relli,” chaplain  of  honour  to  cardinal  Aleffandro  Albani,  in 
anfwer  to  a note  from  his  eminence,  requiring  a Iketch  of  the 
origin  of  the  papal  chapel  eftablilhment,  the  number  of 
fingers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with  the  various  changes 
at  different  periods  of  time,  and  an  account  of  the  abufes, 
relaxations  of  difcipline,  and  difagreements  among  the 
fingers ; in  order  that  if  he  (the  cardinal)  fhould  be  called 
upon,  as  preefedt  of  the  faid  chapel,  to  reform  the  college, 
he  might  be  prepared  for  the  work.  This  tract,  which  con- 
tains much  curious  information  on  the  fubjedt,  feems  to  have 
been  the  germ  of  fig.  Santarelli’s  larger  work,  and  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  prince  abbot  of  St.  Blafins’s  Hiftory 
of  Sacred  Mufic,  from  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  to  the 
prefent  time  (1774),  there  is  a letter  from  Santarelli  on  the 
fubjedt  of  modern  church  mufic,  a grand  orchejtra , in  anfwer 
to  a letter  from  the  learned  abbot,  enquiring  who  were  the 
compofers  then  living,  whofe  choral  produdtions  were  moft 
worthy  of  admiffion,  for  their  gravity  and  dignity,  into  the 
facred  fervice  ; when  the  papal  maeftro  di  cappella  naoft  judi- 
cioufly  mentioned,  with  great  refpedt  and  preference,  as  mo- 


dels worthy  of  imitation,  Haffe,  Jomelli,  and  Perez ; all  then 
fuppofed  by  Santarelli  to  be  living. 

SANTA  REN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  on  the  Tagus,  anciently 
called  “ Scalabis,”  defended  by  a citadel.  It  contains  13 
churches,  13  convents,  and  feveral  hcfpitals  : and  an  aca- 
demy of  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  languages,  inftituted  in 
the  year  1747.  Several  kings  of  Portugal  formerly  kept 
their  court  here.  In  1146  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
Moors,  and  it  is  famous  for  a battle  fought  in  1 1 84,  in  which 
the  king  of  Portugal  obtained  a fignal  vidfory  over  the 
Moors,  and  compelled  moft  of  them,  after  the  lofs  of  their 
king,  to  return  to  Africa ; the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
eftimated  at  8000;  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lifbon.  N.  lat. 
390  1 5'.  W.  long.  8°  48'. 

SANTASHEETA,  a town  of  Bengal;  65  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dacca. 

SAN-TCHEOU,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  Archi- 
pelago ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Macao. 

S A.  NT  EE,  a navigable  river  of  America,  the  largeft  and 
longeft  in  the  ftate  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  ; the  latter  or  northern 
branch  palling  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Catabaw  river.  It  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
ocean  by  two  mouths,  a little  S.  of  George -town.  N.  lat. 
330  121.  W long.  790  5P. — Alfo,  hills  of  South  Caro- 
lina ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amelia. 

SANTELMO,  an  ifiaiid  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  difeo. 
vered  by  Quiros  in  the  year  1606.  S.  lat.  28°.  E.  long. 

1 520  25'. 

SANTEN.  See  Xanten. 

SANTEO,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a herb,  which  they  efteem  remarkably  good  in 
all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  the  herb  being  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  eyes  waihed  with  it.  The  leaves  of  this  grow  in  pairs, 
oppolite  one  to  another,  and  have  no  footftalks.  The 
joints,  or  fettings  on  of  the  leaves,  are  blackilh,  and  they 
are  of  the  fize  and  lhape  of  thofe  of  the  laurel. 

SANTERABARRY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bootan, 
on  the  borders  of  Bengal ; 17  miles  N.  of  Beyhar. 

SANTERNO,  a river,  which  rifes  in  Etruria,  about 
15  miles  N.  of  Piftoia,  and  runs  into  the  fouthern  branch  of 
the  Po,  about  14  miles  N.  of  Comachio. 

SANTEUL,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  fpelt,  Santeuil, 
John  Baptist,  in  Biography , a modern  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in'1630.  He  ltudied  in  the  Jefuits’  college, 
and  at  the  proper  age  entered  among  the  carons-regular  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Vidtor,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  a literary 
life.  He  acquired  a coufiderable  name  by  his  produdtions 
in  Latin  -poetry,  in  which  he  fung  the  praifes  of  feveral 
great  men,  and  he  furnifhed  the  city  of  Pans  with  a number 
of  mferiptions  for  public  edifices.  His  charadler  was  very 
fingular  : he  was  violent,  capricious,  and  impatient.  He 
compofed  in  a fort  of  enthufiafm,  with  ftrange  grimaces  and 
diftortions,  and  he  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  own  per- 
formances. His  moral  condudt  was  very  open  to  reproof, 
yet  he  had  his  fits  of  devotion,  and  none  of  his  produdtions 
were  more  admired  than  his  hymns.  Thofe  which  he  com- 
pofed for  the  breviary  of  the  church  of  Paris  were  fo  much 
applauded  by  the  devout,  that  many  other  churches  wilhed 
to  employ  him  in  the  fame  talk.  At  this  time  Santeul  was 
living  in  the  great  world,  being  much  patronized  by  the 
two  princes  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  other 
men  of  rank  and  confequence.  He  was  alio  noticed  by 
Lewis  XIV.  who  granted  him  a peniion.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  fubjedt  of  raillery,  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
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affords  a proof  of  the  liberties  that  were  taken  with  him. 
Having  accompanied  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon  at  the 
affembly  of  the  ftates  of  Burgundy,  fome  inconfiderate  per- 
fon,  in  the  way  of  a joke,  caft  a quantity  of  fnuff  into  his 
wine,  which,  as  foon  as  he  had  fwallowed,  threw  him  into 
great  agonies,  that  put  a period  to  his  life  in  14  hours.  He 
died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  67.  In  his  laft  moments  a page 
came  to  him  and  announced  a meffage  from  his  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  “ Tu  folus  al- 
tifiimus,”  railing  his  eyes  to  heaven.  He  is  thought  to  have 
difplayed  more  of  the  true  poet  than  moll  of  thofe  who 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  modern  Latin  verfe.  Of 
his  works  a complete  edition  was  publilhed  in  three  vols. 
i2mo.  at  Paris,  1729. 

Santeul,  Claude,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
ecclefiaftic  in  the  feminary  of  St.  Magloire  at  Paris,  was 
alfo  an  eminent  Latin  poet.  He  was  as  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners as  his  brother  was  impetuous.  He  died  in  1684,  at 
the  age  of  57. 

SANTHOF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria ; 5 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bamberg. 

SANTHOVEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Anvers.  The  place  contains  702,  and  the  canton 
7059  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  202|  kiliometres,  in 
16  communes. 

SANTHUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Gogo. 

SANTIAGO,  or  St.  Jago,  a large  and  handfome  town, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  the  refidence  of  a go- 
vernor, the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbilhop  of 
Lima,  and  the  feat  of  a royal  audience.  This  city  was 
founded  by  Capt.  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  began  to  build  it 
in  1541,  in  the  valley  of  Mapocho,  near  the  city  of  Chili, 
about  20  leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Valparaifo,  the 
nearelt  port  to  it  in  the  South  Seas.  Its  fituation  is  con- 
venient and  delightful,  on  a plain  24  leagues  in  extent, 
watered  by  a river  meandering  through  it,  and  called  Ma- 
pocho. The  river  runs  fo  near  the  city,  that,  by  means  of 
conduits,  water  is  conveyed  from  it  through  the  ftreets,  and 
it  alfo  fupplies  the  gardens  that  are  attached  to  almoft  all 
the  houfes.  Its  extent  from  E.  to  W.  is  1000  toifes,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  600.  On  the  fide  oppofite  the  river  is  a 
fuburb,  called  Chimba,  and  on  the  E.  fide,  almoft  con- 
tiguous to  the  houfes,  is  a mountain,  called  Santa  Lucia. 
The  city  is  well  built,  having  its  ftreets  ftraight,  at  right 
angles,  and  commonly  36  feet  wide,  and  paved.  On  account 
of  the  repeated  earthquakes  to  which  it  is  fubjetft,  the  houfes 
are  low,  generally  reftridted  to  a ground  ftory,  and  for  the 
moft  part  conftrufted  of  unburnt  bricks,  though  many  of 
the  new  buildings  are  of  ftone,  and  of  two  ftories.  They 
are  whitened  without,  and  commonly  painted  within,  and 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  well  contrived  both  for  beauty 
and  convenience.  Near  the  middle  of  the  city  is  the  grand 
piazza,  which,  like  that  of  Lima,  is  fquare,  with  a very 
beautiful  fountain  in  the  centre.  On  the  N.  fide  are  the 
palace  of  the  royal  audience,  where  the  prefidents  have  their 
apartments,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  public  prifon.  The 
W.  fide  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the  bilhop’s  palace. 
The  cathedral  is  384  feet  in  length,  the  work  of  two  Eng- 
lifh  architects,  but  fmifhed  by  Indians,  their  difciples.  Its 
mint  is  the  work  of  a Roman  architect.  The  S.  fide  of 
the  city  confifts  of  (hops,  each  of  them  being  decorated 
with  an  arch,  and  the  E.  fide  is  taken  up  by  a row  of 
private  houfes.  The  other  parts  of  the  city  are  divided 
into  infulated  and  regular  fquares  of  houfes.  Here  are 


feveral  churches,  convents,  nunneries,  and  colleges  of  Jefuits. 
The  office  of  the  inquifition  has  a commiffary  with  various 
fubalterns.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  Ulloa,  are  com- 
puted at  about  4000  families,  and  of  thefe  nearly  one  half 
is  compofed  of  Spaniai|ds,  among  whom  are  fome  diftin- 
guiffied  both  for  rank  and  opulence.  The  other  moiety  con- 
fifts of  Calls  and  Indians,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  The 
abbe  Raynal  reckons  the  inhabitants  at  40,000.  The  men 
are  faid  to  be  robuft,  of  a proper  ftature,  well-fhaped,  and 
of  a good  air  ; and  the  women  have  all  the  charms  of  thofe 
of  Peru,  and  are  rather  more  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  features,  and  the  finenefs  of  their  complexion,  the 
natural  beauty  of  which,  however,  they  disfigure  by  paint, 
under  an  abfurd  notion  of  improving  it.  Their  manners  are 
faid  to  be  not  only  decent,  but  engaging  ; affiduous  in  their 
polite  attention  to  ftrangers.  The  magillracy  confifts  of  a 
corregidor,  aCting  as  the  reprefentative  of  its  governor,  re- 
gidores,  and  two  ordinary  alcaldes.  The  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  compofed  of  the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor, 
canons,  and  other  fubordinate  ecclefiaftics.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Conception  : 
the  luxuriance  of  the  toil,  and  exuberance  of  all  kinds  of 
provifions,  the  commerce,  and  various  other  particulars,  are 
detailed  under  the  article  Chili,  to  which  we  refer.  S.  lat. 
330  40'.  W.  long.  69°  35'. 

Santiago.  See  St.  Jago.  See  alfo  Compostella. 

Santiago  de  Cacem,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftrema- 
dura  ; 38  miles  S.  of  Setuval. 

SANTIANES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Afturias  ; 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oviedo. 

SANTICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Norica, 
between  Larix  and  Verunum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine. 

SANTILLANE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Afturias,  fituated  in  a valley, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ; 1 1 miles  S.W.  of 
Santander.  N.  lat.  430  23'.  W.  long.  40  2', 

SANTIPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  N.  of 
Calcutta.  N.  lat.  230  13'.  E.  long.  28°  34'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad ; 27  miles  N.W.  of 
Currah. 

SANTIYANEZ,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Burgos. 

SANTOLINA,  in  Botajiy,  prefumed  to  be  a diminutive 
of  fanbla,  meaning  a holy  little  herb,  in  allufion  to  fome 
reputed  virtues. — Linn.  Gen.  416.  Schreb.  548.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1797.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  860.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  165.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  517.  Purfh  520.  Juft.  185.  Tourn.  t.  260. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  671.  Gaertn.  t.  165.  ( Gnaphalium  ; 

Tourn.  t.  261.  Grertn.  t.  165.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syn- 
genefia  Polygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  difco'idee, 
Linn.  Corymbiferte,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  hemifpherical,  imbricated,  with 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  clofe-preffed  fcales.  Cor.  compound, 
uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Florets  all  perfect,  nume- 
rous, equal,  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; their  limb  in 
five  revolute  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  ffiort ; anthers  combined  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pijl. 
Germen  oblong,  quadrangular ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  ltamens  ; ftigmas  two,  oblong,  abrupt,  de- 
preffed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds 
folitary,  oblong,  quadrangular,  without  crown,  wing,  or 
down.  Recept.  flattifh,  chaffy,  with  concave  fcales. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  none.  Calyx 
imbricated,  hemifpherical. 
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SA  NTOL1NA. 


A genus  of  flightly  fhrubby,  fomewhat  aromatic  plants, 
with  difcoid  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  one  only  being  found  in  America.  Linnaeus 
has  four  fpecies  in  his  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2 ; Willdenow  has  eight. 
There  has  always  been  a degree  of  ambiguity  between  this 
genus  and  Athanasia  ; fee  that  article ; the  flight  crown 
of  the  feed  in  Athanafia  conttituting  the  only  diftinction  ; 
infomuch  that  Linnaeus,  having  fometimes  been  unable  to 
decide  with  certainty,  has  referred  a fpecies  occafionally  to 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  his  ideas  at  the  time.  The 
following  examples  may  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  what  we 
deem  certain  Santolina. 

S.  Cbama-cypariffus.  Common  Lavender  Cotton.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1179.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Abrotonum 
foemina  vulgare  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  1.  341.  Chamaecypariflus  ; 
Ger.  Em.  1109.) — Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  with 
four  rows  of  teeth. — Native  of  hillocks  and  open  fields  in 
France,  Spain,  & c.  a hardy  fhrub  in  our  gardens,  flowering 
in  July.  The Jlem  is  much  branched  and  buftiy,  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high.  Leaves  copious,  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  foft  and  hoary,  with  a power- 
ful very  peculiar  fcent  when  bruifed.  Flowers  deep  yellow, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  flat  in  the  difk,  each 
on  a long,  flightly  leafy,  upright,  rigid  ftalk. — Willdenow’s 
fquarrofa , n.  2,  feems  a variety  caufed  by  confinement, 
fhade,  or  moifture  ; but  we  have  not  examined  it,  any  more 
than  his  third  fpecies,  viridis , which  he  fays  is  entirely 
fmooth. 

S.  rofmarinifolia.  Rofemary-leaved  Lavender  Cotton. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1180.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  v.  2.  5.  t.  62.  (Abrotonum  foemina  narbonenfe ; Cluf. 
Hift.  v.  1.  341.  fig.  342.) — Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves 
linear ; thofe  of  the  flowering  branches  plain  and  entire ; 
thofe  of  the  barren  ones  revolute,  befet  with  fcaly  tubercles. 
— Found  on  open  hills  near  the  fea,  in  Spain  and  the  fouth 
of  France.  Hardy  with  us,  flowering,  though  very  rarely, 
in  Auguft.  The  habit  is  like  the  laft,  but  the  jlowers  are 
larger  and  more  convex,  and  the  leaves  differ  efl'entially,  as 
expreffed  in  the  fpecific  charafter  ; thofe  of  the  young 
branches  being  curioufly  befet  with  imbricated  fcales ; while 
the  reft  refemble  lavender  rather  than  rofemary. 

S.  maritima.  Sea  Cotton-weed.  Linn.  MSS.  in  Sp. 
PI.  1182.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  141.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  t.  1 50,  unpublilhed.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc. 
fafc.  6.  11.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  5.  (Athanafia  maritima; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1182.  Mant.  2.  464.  Filago  maritima; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  927.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  135.  Gnaphalium 
marinum  ; Ger.  Em.  640.) — Flower-ftalks  corymbofe. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  crenate,  denfely  woolly. — Native 
of  the  fandy  coaits  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa,  in  great  plenty.  In  England  it  is  rare,  occurring 
chiefly  on  the  fliores  of  Suffolk,  Anglefea,  and  the  fouthern 
counties,  where  it  bloffoms  in  autumn,  making  an  elegant 
appearance.  The  whole  herb  is  invefted  with  fnowy  wool, 
which  conceals  the  notches  of  the  leaves.  The  jlowers  grow 
many  together,  and  are  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
of  a rich  golden  yellow.  GEertner,  with  good  reafon,  be- 
lieves this  to  be  the  real  ancient  Gnaphalium , and  therefore 
eftablifhes  that  genus  on  this  Angle  fpecies,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Tournefort;  indicating  moreover  an  effential  cha- 
racter, in  the  two  lateral  pouches  at  the  bafe  of  the  corolla, 
which  run  down  each  fide  of  the  feed.  Desfontaines  adopts 
the  genus,  only  altering  the  name  to  Diotis , in  allufion  to 
thofe  two  ear-like  appendages.  We  do  not  know  enough  of 
all  the  reputed  Santo  lime,  to  be  certain  how  far  they  poffefs 
this  character. 

S.  montana.  Mountain  Lavender  Cotton.  Sm.  Prodr. 
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FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  2026.  FI.  Grace,  t.  852,  unpublifhed, 
— Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  fmooth, 
with  appendages  at  the  bafe.  Stems  Ample. — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Athos.  This  is  a tufted,  herba- 
ceous, fmooth  fpecies,  agreeing  with  the  two  firft  deferibed 
in  its  long  fimple  jlower-Jlalks , though  the  jlowers  are 
fmaller ; and  with  the  Linnaean  S.  alpina  in  its  dilated  many- 
clefc  leaves. 

Two  annual  fpecies,  nearly  akin,  with  much  branched, 
diffufe,  rigid  Jlems,  are  defined  in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grace. ; 
one  by  the  name  of  rigida,  which  is  Tanacetum  monanthos, 
Linn.  Mant.  1 1 1 ; the  other  is  Sanlolina  anthemoides , Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1180,  and  appears  by  the  Linnaean  herbarium  to  be 
very  clofely  related  to  Anacyclus  Valentinus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1258. 

Santolina,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  of  the  low, 
under-fhrubby,  evergreen,  and  herbaceous  kinds,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  common  lavender-cotton  (S, 
chamaecypariflus);  the  rofemary-leaved  lavender-cotton  (S. 
rofmarinifolia);  the  alpine  lavender-cotton  (S.  alpina);  and 
the  chamomile-leaved  lavender-cotton  (S.  anthemoides). 

In  the  firft  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  hoary 
lavender-cotton  ; which  in  the  firft  branches  out  like  the 
common  fort,  but  feldom  grows  fo  tail : the  branches  are 
divided  into  a great  number  of  ftalks,  which  are  fhort, 
hoary,  and  below  fet  very  clofely  with  fhorter,  thicker,  and 
whiter  1 caves : the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims 
of  the  lorets  more  reflexed,  and  of  a deeper  fulphur- 
colour. 

The  creeping  lavender-cotton,  which  is  of  ftill  lower  fta- 
ture,  feldom  rifing  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high  ; 
the  branches  fpread  horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  have 
fhorter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former ; they  are  hoary, 
and  finely  indented  ; the  ftalks  are  fhort,  and  are  each  ter- 
minated by  a fingle  flower  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

And  the  dark-green  lavender-cotton,  which  rifes  higher 
than  thefe : the  branches  are  more  loofely  difpofed,  and 
more  diffufed  ; are  more  flender,  fmooth,  and  have  very 
narrow  long  leaves  of  a deep  green  colour,  indented  only 
two  ways ; the  ftalks  are  flender,  naked  towards  the  top, 
and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a gold  colour. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  there  is  a variety  in  which  the 
branches  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  fet  with  leaves ; 
which  come  out  in  clufters,  are  fhorter,  and  blunt : the 
flower-ftalks  are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their 
top  : the  flowers  are  fmall  and  of  a yellow  colour. 

Method  of  Cidture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  raifed  from 
flips  or  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  out  in  a border 
of  good  light  frefh  earth  in  the  fpring  feafon,  water  and 
fliade  being  afforded  till  they  have  ftricken  root,  being  after- 
wards kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and  planted  out 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  : when  the  bufinefs  of 
removing  them  cannot  be  performed  at  the  above  period, 
it  fhould  be  delayed  till  the  fpring  following,  as  when  re- 
moved late  they  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  winter ; 
they  fucceed  beft  in  a poor  dry  foil.  Thofe  of  the  fhrubby 
fort  are  the  beft  and  malt  readily  increafed  this  way. 

They  may  however  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  in  beds  of  light  earth,  either  in  (hallow 
drills  or  all  over  the  furface,  covering  them  in  to  a moderate 
depth.  They  will  come  up  the  fame  year,  and  towards  the 
autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  at  half 
a foot  diftance,  when  after  having  half  a year’s  growth 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  proper  diftances. 

The  herbaceous  kinds  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  parting 
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the  roots  in  the  autumn,  and  fowing  the  feed  in  the  fpring, 
in  any  common  earth,  raking  it  in.  When  the  feedlings  are 
a little  advanced  in  growth  they  Ihould  be  planted  out  in 
the  above  manner. 

They  have  a very  ornamental  effed  in  the  borders  and 
clumps,  when  kept  properly  trimmed  in  and  tallefully  inter- 
mixed with  other  fimilar  plants,  in  the  fronts  and  more  con- 
fpicuous  parts. 

SANTONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gaul, 
placed  by  Strabo  near  the  Garonne,  whofe  capital  was 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Saintongs. 

SANTONICUM,  in  Botany,  Semen  fancium  of  the  old 
writers,  or  holy  feed.  See  Artemisia. 

SANTONGE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Madagafcar, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  on  the  E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  i8°  55k 

SANTORIN,  formerly  “ Thera,”  and  more  anciently 
“ Callifta,”  fignifying  “ the  handfomc,”  and  deriving  its 
prefent  name  from  “ St.  Irene,”  to  whom  it  was  dedicated 
under  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  is,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, the  richeft  and  molt  populous  of  all  the  i (lands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Emerged  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  it 
was  afterwards  partly  fwallowed  up  in  the  year  237  B.C. 
and  feparated  from  Therafia,  a fmall  ifland  now  called 
“ Afpronifi.”  The  fpace  contained  between  thefe  two 
iflands,  and  at  prefent  filled  up  by  the  fea,  made,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  a part  of  the  ifland  of  Thera,  or  of  the  large 
ifland,  which,  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  allumed  the 
form  of  a crefcent.  Indeed  the  coaft  of  that  gulf,  com. 
pofed  of  fteep  rocks,  black,  calcined,  and  towering  up- 
wards of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  appears  to  be 
the  edge  of  an  enormous  crater,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
never  been  fathomed. 

Olivier  obferves,  that  if  we  reflect  on  the  confiderable 
changes  which  Santorin  has  experienced  in  confequence  of 
the  effects  of  a volcano,  that  has  aCted  in  it  from  a very 
remote  era,  we  may  difcover  four  principal  periods,  very 
diftind  from  one  another.  At  the  firft  period  the  ifland 
was  limited  to  mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  as  far  as 
the  environs  of  Pyrgos  and  Meffaria,  the  only  places  that 
are  not  volcanized.  The  fecond  was  the  formation  of  the 
reft  of  the  ifland  as  far  as  Therafia  or  Afpronifi.  The 
roadftead  did  not  then  exift,  and  the  ifland  was  as  large 
again,  of  a rounded  or  oblong  form.  The  third  period 
was  that  of  the  fudden  and  extraordinary  depreflion,  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  from  which  has  re- 
fulted  the  roadftead.  The  fourth  and  laft  period  was  that 
of  the  formation  of  thofe  iflands,  which  have  fuccefiively 
iffued  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  If  we  confider  what 
Santorin  mull  have  been  at  its  lecond  period,  becaufe  it  is 
ttill  fo  at  this  day,  we  (hall  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  it 
mud  have  been  one  of  the  fined  and  the  mod  fertile  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Its  circular  form,  a foil  fufceptible 
of  culture,  which  rofe  by  degrees  from  the  borders  of  the 
fea  in  the  form  of  a calotte  flattened  at  its  top,  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  fituated  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
covered  perhaps  with  verdure  and  wood  ; every  thing  con- 
curred to  render  Santorin,  if  not  a very  beautiful  ifland, 
at  leaft  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  of  the  Archipelago  ; for 
on  the  fuppofition  that  this  mountain  was  covered  with 
vegetables,  it  contributed  to  the  embellifliment  of  the  ifland  ; 
it  furnilhed  the  inhabitants  with  wood,  and  probably  af- 
forded them  a very  copious  fpring  of  water.  At  the  pre- 
fent day,  notwithllanding  the  fmall  extent  of  its  territory 
being  eftimated  at  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circuit,  though 
it  wants  a good  harbour,  and  has  only  ciftern  water,  San- 
torin is  Hill  the  moll  populous  and  the  richeft  of  all  the 


fmall  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  the  fouth  part  of 
Santorin  was  built,  on  the  fummit  of  a mountain,  now 
called  St.  Stephen's  mountain,  a flourilhing  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  ifland,  bearing  the  name  of  Thera.  Its  ruins 
llill  atteft  its  ancient  magnificence.  Here  was  a temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  another  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
the  whole  ifland  was  confecrated.  Several  infcriptions  and 
monuments,  and  particularly  two  large  llatues,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Antoninus, 
are  mentioned  by  thofe  who  have  vilited  the  ifland,  and  in- 
dicate  the  populous  and  flourilhing  Hate  of  this  ifland  under 
the  Roman  empire.  On  this  ifland  are  reckoned  five  prin- 
cipal villages,  in  each  of  which  is  a primate ; viz.  Pyrgos, 
Apanomeria,  Scauro,  Emborio,  and  Acroteri.  The  pri- 
mates, diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  “ Epitropi,”  are  charged 
with  the  police  of  their  refpeftive  diltriCts,  with  convoking 
the  inhabitants  for  public  purpofes,  See. ; they  are  renewed 
every  year,  and  appointed  by  the  general  allemblies  of  the 
people.  Befides  thefe  five  principal  villages  there  are 
leveral  others  of  lefs  note,  fuch  as  Merevelli,  Vourvoulo, 
Phiro-Stephani,  Phira,  Gonia,  Carterado,  Votona,  Meffaria, 
and  Megalo-Chorio.  The  population,  according  to  Son- 
nini,  confifts  of  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants,  but  according 
to  Olivier,  exceeds  12,000  fouls;  almoft  all  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  Tournefort’s  time,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  inhabitants ; but  at 
prefent  they  do  not  form  one-fixth.  Here  are  two  bilhops, 
the  one  Latin  and  the  other  Greek,  and  two  convents  of 
nuns  of  the  fame  defeription.  The  Greek  prielts  are 
numerous  and  poor.  The  inhabitants  fhare,  in  common 
with  feveral  other  iflands,  the  advantage  of  having  no  Turks 
among  them.  They  are  very  laborious,  diligent,  and  tem- 
perate. They  apply  themfelves  with  incredible  aftivity  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  that  of  cotton.  The  women 
manufacture  cloth  of  different  qualities ; they  alfo  knit 
caps  and  Itockings,  which  they  fell  to  llrangers,  and  fend 
to  Rufiia,  and  to  fome  towns  of  Italy.  Wine  forms  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  ifland ; and  the  moll  elleemed  is 
that  known  under  the  name  of  “ vino  fanto.”  At  a pro- 
per age  it  is  preferable  to  the  bell  Cyprus  wine.  The 
quantity  of  wine  annually  exported  is  reckoned  at  a million 
of  okes.  Hence  is  alfo  exported  a fmall  quantity  of 
brandy.  Although  the  foil  of  the  ifland  is  very  dry,  and 
far  from  fertile,  the  cotton-tree  and  the  vine  thrive  ex- 
tremely well.  The  land  is  not  good  enough  for  wheat. 
Only  a little  barley  and  fome  legumes  are  gathered.  Fruit- 
trees  are  very  fcarce  ; the  fig-tree  and  the  almond-tree  are 
almoft  the  only  ones  cultivated.  A few  flieep,  goats,  and 
hogs  are  bred.  Affes  and  mules  are  made  ufe  of  for  draught ; 
oxen  are  feldom  employed  for  ploughing.  No  fuel  is  ufed 
befides  wood  and  charcoal,  which  are  brought  from  the 
coaft  of  Afia,  or  the  lentilk,  which  the  inhabitants  cut  at 
Hiera,  and  on  fome  neighbouring  iflands.  The  partridge 
and  the  hare,  though  common  in  moll  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, are  very  Icarce  at  Santorin ; but  quails  are  very 
plentiful ; and  thefe  they  are  in  the  habit  of  parboiling, 
and  preferving  through  the  winter  in  vinegar,  or  in  vino 
fanto. 

The  villages  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  the  interfered 
ground  of  the  roadftead  prefent  a very  lingular  afpedl.  The 
houfes  are  cut  into  the  pumice-done,  half  built  on  the  out- 
fide  of  it,  and  placed  one  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  difpofition  of  the  ground.  The  part  which  is  elevated 
on  the  outfide  is  levelled  at  the  top  like  a terrace,  by  means 
of  a mixture  of  lime-ltone  and  pumice-ltone  lifted.  The 
poorelt  villages  are  merely  an  affemblage  of  caverns  made 
in  the  pumice-Hone.  Pyrgos  is  the  moll  confiderable,  the 
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beft  built,  and  the  richeft  village  of  the  ifland  : the  air  is  pure 
and  the  profped  agreeable.  All  the  houfes  have  a ciftern, 
which  cilterns  are  carefuily  filled  in  the  rainy  feafon,  as  the 
inhabitants  have  no  other  water  to  drink  or  to  give  to  their 
cattle.  From  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Santorin  may  be 
difcovered  the  ifland  of  Candia,  diftant  about  18  leagues. 

The  road  of  Santorin  is  about  feven  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  fix  in  breadth  from  the  little  harbour  of 
Phira  to  the  ifland  of  Afpronifi.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
belt  ports  of  the  Archipelago,  if  fhips  could  anchor  there ; 
boats  anchor  at  San  Nicolo.  Two  leagues  to  the  S.W. 
of  Santorin  lie  two  iilets,  little  known  and  uninterefting. 
They  are  named  the  “ Great  and  Little  Chriftiana.”  N. 
lat.  36°  28'.  E.  long.  250  36'.  Sonnini.  Olivier. 

SANTOS,  a town  and  bay  of  Brafll,  one  of  the  oldeft 
European  fettlements  in  this  country  ; it  is  fituated  in  the 
government  of  St.  Paul,  on  an  ifland  in  a river  about  three 
leagues  from  the  fea ; defended  by  a rampart  on  the  fide 
of  the  river  on  which  it  Hands.  In  common  with  St. 
Paul’s,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  firft  fhipwreck  on  the  ifland 
of  St.  Vincent.  The  river  or  lagoon  has  three  or  four 
fathoms  water,  and  a muddy  bottom.  The  harbour  of 
Santos  has  a fafe  entrance,  and  is  very  fecure.  It  is  a 
ftrait,  having  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  to  the  eaft,  for  the 
extent  of  half  a mile,  when  it  takes  a different  direction. 
Here  is  fituated  the  port,  which  has  good  anchorage,  with 
regular  foundings  towards  the  fhore,  which  flioals  gradually. 
The  currents  and  eddies  caufe  fome  inconvenience,  and  the 
high  land  occafions  much  variation  in  the  winds,  which 
perplexes  mariners  on  their  entrance  into  the  Narrows,  but 
as  the  water  is  not  deep,  and  the  current  far  from  ftrong, 
a (hip  is  fafe  the  moment  her  anchor  is  let  go,  and  by  means 
of  a boat  and  kedge  fhe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituation 
which  the  pilot  choofes.  The  part  called  the  Narrows  is  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  on  palling  which  there  is  a kind  of  lagoon, 
three  or  four  leagues  in  length,  almoft  full  of  mangroves, 
terminated  by  the  town  of  Santos.  This  is  a place  of  con- 
fiderable  trade,  being  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  great  captaincy 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  refort  of  many  veffels  trading  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  its  popula- 
tion, confifting  chiefly  of  merchants,  fhop-keepers,  and 
artificers,  amounts  to  6000  or  7000  fouls.  The  fituation  is 
infalubrious,  as  the  country  around  it  is  low,  woody,  and 
frequently  deluged  with  rain,  on  account  of  the  high  moun- 
tains in  its  vicinity,  which  impede  the  paffage  of  the  clouds. 
Several  rivulets  flowing  from  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains 
interfed  the  land  in  various  diredions,  and  unite  in  one 
great  river  a little  above  the  town  of  Santos.  The  rice  of 
this  diftrid,  which  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities,  is  con- 
fidered  the  beft  in  Brafil,  and  the  bananas  are  equally  noted. 
From  this  port,  the  Spanifh  territories,  as  well  as  Rio 
Grande,  receive  a great  proportion  of  their  fugar,  coffee, 
rum,  rice,  mandioca,  indigo,  &c. ; in  return  they  bring 
hides  and  tallow,  which  are  generally  exported  hence  to 
Europe.  As  Santos  is  the  embarking  place  of  St.  Paul’s, 
its  intercourfe  with  that  town  is  very  confiderable.  In  the 
courfe  of  a day  feveral  hundred  mules  often  arrive  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  return  with  fait, 
iron,  copper,  earthen  wares,  and  European  manufactures. 
For  the  traffic  of  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  has  the  con- 
venience of  water-carriage ; its  river  being  navigable  about 
20  miles,  up  to  Caberton,  where  an  officer  with  a guard 
of  foldiers  is  ftationed  to  receive  the  king’s  duties  for  the 
repair  of  the  roads  and  other  public  purpofes.  Santos  is 
diftant  31  miles  S.S.E.  from  St.  Paul’s.  S.  lat.  24°.  W. 
long.  46°  26'.  Mawe’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil. 


Santos,  an  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Brazil,  about 
fix  leagues  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  240. 

Santos,  Los,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova;  50  miles  E.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Panama,  on  the  W. 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Panama  ; inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Spa- 
niards and  Indians.  N.  lat.  8°.  W.  long.  8i°  8b 

SANTRIEH,  a fandy  defart  of  Africa,  in  Tripoli,  fitu- 
ated on  the  S.  of  Siwah,  in  which  was  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 

SANTS  I,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  a 
plant  famous  among  them  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

It  is  defcribed  by  the  writers  who  have  been  on  the  fpot 
in  fo  remarkable  a manner,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  mif- 
taken,  provided  their  defcriptions  are  juft.  They  tell  us 
that  it  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  that  each  root  of  it  ufually  fends 
up  eight  ftalks,  the  middle  one  greatly  higher  than  the 
reft. 

They  have  no  branches,  and  have  each  only  three  leaves 
at  the  top,  and  the  middle  ftalk  bears  clulters  of  flowers. 
The  root  they  fay  is  four  inches  thick,  and  pufhes  out  fe- 
veral fide-branches  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger.  The  bark  of 
thefe  roots  is  rough  and  brown,  and  their  internal  parts  foft 
and  yellow. 

The  fmall  roots  only  are  ufed  in  medicine,  the  great  ones 
being  feldom  found.  The  plant  flowers  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  fpring  feafon  is  accounted  the  beft  for  taking 
up  the  roots. 

The  way  of  multiplying  the  plant  is  to  cut  the  great  root 
into  dices  tranfverfely,  and  plant  thefe  an  inch  deep  in  a 
good  foil ; they  will  foon  (hoot  up  the  natural  number  of 
branches,  and  in  three  years  the  plant  will  grow  to  its  utmoft 
perfection. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  plant  is  in  haemorrhages,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  almoft  infallible. 

S ANTVEIT,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Veit. 

SANTUTA,  or  Sanguta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

SANUA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Albania.  Ptolemy. 

S ANVITALIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Lamarck, 
without  any  explanation. — Journ.  d’Hift.  Nat.  v.  2.  176. 
Did.  v.  6.  508.  Illuftr.  t.  686.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  30. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2190.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  109. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  P olygamia-fuperjlua.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compofitte  oppojitifolia,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Gj/y-rhemifpherical,  imbricated,  with 
ovate,  concave  fcales.  Cor.  compound,  radiated.  Florets 
of  the  difk  tubular,  perfed,  with  an  ered,  five-cleft  limb  ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  about  fourteen,  female,  ovate,  emargi- 
nate,  fpreading.  Stam.  in  the  perfed  florets,  filaments  five, 
capillary,  very  {hort ; anthers  united  into  a cylinder.  Pijl. 
Germen  in  the  perfed  florets,  oblong,  comprefled ; ftyle 
Ample ; ftigmas  two,  fpreading : germen  in  the  female 
ones  prifmatic,  triangular,  acute  at  the  bafe,  crowned  at 
the  top  with  three  fmall  fpines,  the  innermoft  of  which  is 
ered,  the  reft  reflexed ; ftyle  and  ftigma  as  in  the  former. 
Peru,  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds , of  the 
radius,  prifmatic,  fmooth,  crowned  with  two  reflexed, 
and  one  ered,  briftles  ; thofe  of  the  diflc  wedge-fhaped, 
comprefled,  encompaffed  with  a vertical,  membranous, 
toothed  border,  which  gradually  difappears  as  the  feeds 
approach  the  radius.  Recept.  chaffy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seeds  of  the  tadius 
crowned  with  three  briftles ; thofe  of  the  middle  of  the 
diflc  winged.  Calyx  imbricated. 
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1.  S.  procumbent.  Trailing  Sanvitalia.  Willd.  n.  I. 
Ait.  n.  i.  (S.  villofa;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  31.  t.  351.)  — Stem 
procumbent.  Leaves  ovate,  entire. — Native  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Spanilh  gardens,  and  from 
thence  introduced  to  thofe  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
&c.  The  plant  proves  a hardy  annual,  flowering  in  July 
and  Augufl.  The  Jlem  is  much  branched  in  an  oppofite 
manner,  downy,  like  the  .ilalked,  oppofite,  three-ribbed 
leaves.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  encompafled  with  a few 
lelves  ; their  difk  purple,  almoft  black  ; their  radius  yellow  ; 
fo  that  they  relemble  fome  of  the  fmaller  Rudbeck'ue. 

2.  S.  helianthoides.  Upright  Sanvitalia.  Willd.  n.  2. — 
“ Stem  ereft.  Leaves  ovate-oblong ; ferrated  at  the  ex- 
tremity.”— Native  of  Peru.  The  flowers  of  this  are  faid 
to  be  as  large  as  thofe  of  Helianthus  giganteus. 

SANUTO,  Marino,  in  Biography , furnamed  Torfello, 
a noble  Venetian  and  traveller,  was  born  in  the  13th  century 
at  Rivo-Alto,  in  the  ftate  of  Venice.  He  palled  his  youtb 
in  five  different  voyages  to  the  Eall ; in  which  he  vifited 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Paleftine,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice  he 
compofed  a work,  entitled  “ Liber  Secretorum  Fidelium 
Crucis in  this  he  gave  an  exa£l  defcription  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces, with  the  manners  of  the  people  ; alfo  a relation  of 
the  changes  of  government,  and  the  wars  undertaken  to  re- 
cover them  from  the  infidels.  When  his  work  was  com- 
pleted he  travelled  through  Europe,  with  the  view  of  en- 
gaging  its  fovereigns  to  concur  in  a new  attempt : in  1321 
he  offered  his  book  to  pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon,  with 
four  maps  of  the  parts  defcribed,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 
He  was  living  in  the  year  1329,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
much  longer  he  furvived.  The  work  of  Sanuto,  with  his 
letters,  was  publilhed  in  1611  by  Bongars,  in  the  “ Gefta 
Dei  per  Francos.”  The  information  contained  in  it  has  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  highly  valuable,  and  by  fome  writers 
it  has  been  regarded  as  “ a complete  treatife  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  that  age,  and  even  of  remoter 
times.”  There  was  another  perfon  of  celebrity  of  the 
fame  name,  who  lived  to  the  year  1535,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed in  public  affairs  by  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  wrote 
an  ample  chronicle  of  that  ftate  from  its  origin  to  1501, 
which  has  been  publilhed  in  Muratori’s  Collection  of  the 
Italian  Hillorians. 

SANXAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Lufignan. 

SAN-YA,  a town  of  Corea;  13  miles  W.  of  Tfin- 
tcheou. 

SAN-YAM-LION,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
410  7'.  E.  long.  103°  3'. 

SAN-YENG,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kayor,  peopled  by  the  Portuguefe. 

SAN-YUEN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Yao. 

SANZA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 7 
miles  N.  of  Policaftro. 

SANZIO,  Raffaello,  in  Biography.  See  Raphael. 

SAO,  in  Geography,  a town  ©f  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Soui-tcheou. 

SAOCES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a high  mountain  in  the 
illand  of  Samothrace.  Pliny. 

SAOCORAS,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy.  It  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  the  river  Mafca  of  Xenophon. 

SAOL,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Adel,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian  gulf,  over-againft 
the  illand  of  Mata. 


SAON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome  ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Crelt. 

SAONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps. 

Saona,  in  Geography,  an  illand  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola,  eighteen  miles  long  and  three  broad,  difeovered 
by  Columbus  in  the  year  1494,  abounding  with  pleafant 
woods  and  paltures,  but  now  uninhabited,  and  frequented 
only  by  filhermen,  at  the  time  when  the  turtles  come  on 
fliore  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  N.  and  S.  fides  of  the  illand 
are  foul  and  rocky  ; nor  is  the  E.  fide,  where  Ihips  may 
ride  in  feven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  well  Iheltered  from 
the  winds.  N.  lat.  i8°8'.  W.  long.  69°  42'. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean 12 
miles  W.  of  Capua. 

SAONE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  about  fix  miles 
E.  from  Darney,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and 
joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

Saone,  Upper,  one  of  the  eleven  departments  of  the 
eaftern  region  of  France,  formerly  Amont,  in  N.  lat.  470 
30',  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the 
S.  by  the  departments  of  the  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  on  the 
W.  by  thofe  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  Upper  Marne,  con- 
taining 55825  kiliometres,  or  235  fquare  leagues,  and 
287,461  inhabitants,  in  3 circles  or  diltrifts,  27  cantons, 
and  640  communes.  The  circles  are  Gray,  including  81,286, 
Vefoul,  102,238,  and  Lure,  103,937  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cording to  Haflenfratz,  its  extent  is  26  French  leagues  in 
length  and  17  in  breadth  ; the  number  of  circles  is  6,  and 
that  of  cantons  48,  and  the  population  con  fills  of  264,111 
perfans.  The  contributions  in  the  1 ith  year  of  the  French 
era  amounted  to  2,199,713  francs,  and  the  expences,  ad- 
miniflrative,  judiciary,  and  for  public  inllruftion,  were 
215,983  fr.  94  cents.  Vefoul  is  the  capital.  The  foil, 
moftly  level,  yields  grain,  wine,  hemp,  fruits,  and  pallures. 
Here  are  confiderable  forefts,  mines  of  iron,  fait  and  coal 
quarries,  mineral  fprings,  &c. 

Saone  and  Loire,  one  of  the  eleven  departments  of  the 
eaftern  region  of  France,  compofed  of  Autunois,  Charol- 
lais,  Chalonnais,  and  Maconnais,  in  N.  lat.  46°  30',  ie 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  on 
the  E.  by  the  department  of  the  Jura,  on  the  S.  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Ain,  and  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  on  the 
W.  by  thofe  of  the  Allier  and  the  Nyevre.  Its  extent  is 
89125  kiliometres,  or  451  fquare  leagues,  and  its  popula- 
tion confilts  of  447,565  perfons.  It  is  divided  into  5 circles, 
48  cantons,  and  609  communes.  The  circles  are  Autun, 
comprehending  66,851,  Charolles,  104,645,  Chalons-fur- 
Saone,  105,173,  Louhans,  74,658,  and  Magon,  96,238  inha- 
bitants. According  to  Haifenfratz,  it  contains  34  French 
leagues  in  length  and  24  in  breadth,  7 circles,  9c  cantons, 
and  442,600  inhabitants.  Its  contributions  in  the  1 ith  year 
of  the  French  era  amounted  to  4,376,459  francs ; and  its 
expences,  judiciary,  adminiltrative,  and  for  public  inftrudlion, 
to  308,219  fr.  Its  capital  is  Ma^n.  This  department  is 
interfered  with  mountains,  hills,  vallies,  and  plains ; the 
foil  in  general  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rye,  fruits,  wine, 
and  pallures.  Here  are  forefts,  quarries  of  marble,  mines 
of  iron,  coal,  mineral  fprings,  & c. 

SAORGIO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difiri£l 
of  Monaco,  fituated  on  a rock,  and  on  one  fide  nearly  en- 
clofed  by  the  Roia,  a river  mentioned  by  Lucian  and  Pliny, 
and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  Bendola,  thus  forming  a penin- 
fula.  The  place  contains  1720,  and  the  canton  1720  inha- 
bitants. 
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bitants,  on  a territory  of  127^  kiliometres,  in  one  commune. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Roia  is  a fharp  rock,  nearly  in- 
acceffible,  and  infulaled  on  all  fides,  having  on  its  fummit  an 
ancient  fortrefs  called  “ Malemort,”  and  defended  by  three 
towers.  Near  the  town  is  a fort,  fuppofed  impregnable, 
denominated  St.  George,  in  which  is  placed  a garrifon.  It 
contains  two  parochial  churches,  and  three  others  ; 1 7 miles 
N.E.  of  Nice. 

SAORSKERA,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 70  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Sirinagur. 

SAOUADI,  a burgh  of  Egypt,  above  Minieh,  where 
the  grottoes  of  the  Thebais  commence,  fo  famous  for  the 
aufterity  of  the  Anchorites,  who  retired  hither  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  church.  They  extend  the  fpace  of  20  leagues 
even  over-againft  Manfelout.  They  are  quarries  dug  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  hieroglyphics  obfervable  on  them 
confirm  their  antiquity.  A foreft  of  date-trees  commences 
above  Saouadi,  and  defcends  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

SAOULY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour  ; 8 
miles  N.  of  Currer. 

SAOUNT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 21 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Godra. 

SAOURGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircar  of 
Aurungabad  ; 65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

SAP,  in  fpeaking  of  plants,  denotes  juice. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon,  fcepe,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  ; and  that,  according  to  Mylius,  from  the  Greek 
otto:,  fuccus,  juice.  Whence  alfo  the  Latin  fapa,  ufed  for  an 
infpiffated  juice.  See  Rob. 

Sap,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  properly  that  nearly  uni- 
form fluid,  like  the  blood  of  animals  ; from  whence,  prin- 
cipally by  the  adtion  of  light,  air,  and  heat  upon  their  leaves, 
their  various  fecreted  fluids  are  elaborated.  (See  Circu- 
lation of  Sap  ; Leaves , and  their  Functions,  under  Leaf  ; 
and  Secretions  of  Vegetables.)  The  term  Sap  is  indeed 
vulgarly,  though  erroneoufly,  applied  to  thefe  very  fecre- 
tions  themfelves  ; as  the  milky  juice  of  the  fig,  fpurge,  &c. ; 
the  yellow  liquor  in  the  ftalks  of  celandine,  Sanguinaria, 
and  fimilar  plants. 

Sap,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  the  juice  or  blood 
which  circulates  in  the  veifels  of  vegetable  plants  and  trees, 
and  by  which  they  are  nourilhed. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  author  of  Phytologia,  that  the  fap- 
juice  which  is  abforbed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  conftitutes  their  nouriftiment,  is  fimilar  to  the  chyle 
of  animals,  and  confifts  of  water,  fugar,  and  mucilage,  with 
other  tranfparent  folutions,  as  thofe  of  carbon,  phofphorus, 
and  calcareous  earth.  And  though  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  fome  philofophers,  that  vegetables  can 
extract  or  compofe  all  thefe  fubftances  from  air  and  water 
alone ; yet  fome  materials  contribute  more  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  vegetable  chyle  or  fap-juice  than  others, 
fuch  as  the  recrements  of  dead  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances. And  Dr.  Hooper,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the 
Strudture  and  Economy  of  Plants,”  ftates,  that  two  theories 
have  been  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  vegetables  ; 
the  advocates  of  the  one  maintaining,  that  the  vegetable  fap 
had  a circulation  analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals ; while 
others  affirmed,  that  it  only  afcends  in  the  day,  and  defcends 
again  at  night.  In  order,  however,  to  prove  the  former, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  demonltrate  in  plants,  as  in  animals, 
a centre  from  which  the  circulation  begins,  and  to  which  it 
again  returns ; but  no  fuch  centre  has  ever  been  difcovered 
by  any  naturalift.  But  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  roots 
and  leaves  attraft  a nutritious  juice,  and  communicate  it  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant ; it  is  evident  that  it  muft  be 
carried  upward  and  downward ; and  from  feveral  experi- 


ments, it  appears  as  fatisfa&orily  proved  as  its  nature  will 
admit,  that  the  humours  attraCled  by  the  leaves  defcend 
at  night,  and  thofe  by  the  root  afcend  by  day  ; for  the 
leaves  by  night  inhale  dew,  and  feldom  perfpire  vapour, 
and  vice  verfa.  And  he  fuggefts,  that  it  does  not  appear 
improbable,  although  it  is  not  proved  by  ocular  demonftra- 
tion  (which  is  the  only  way  to  afcertain  the  fad),  that  a 
plant  is  conttru&ed  with  fpecial  veflels  for  the  afcending 
and  defcending  juices.  But  if  a vegetable  be  not  fupplied 
with  thefe  fpecial  veflels  for  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  the 
fap,  it  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  veflels,  which  at  one 
time  muft  therefore  raife,  and  at  another  deprefs  it.  What 
would,  however,  feem  to  ftrengthen  the  opinion  of  its  being 
thus  moved,  is,  that  nature  has  made  no  apparent  provifion 
whereby  the  fap  might  be  prevented  from  defcending,  in 
the  very  fame  veflels  through  which  it  afcends.  In  the 
veflels  of  animals,  whofe  office  it  is  to  return  a fluid,  there 
is  an  apparatus  called  valves,  which  effedually  prevent 
the  contained  fluid  from  going  back.  Thefe  valves  are 
entirely  wanting  in  the  veflels  of  vegetables.  The  above 
idea  is  to  be  confidered  as  purely  conje&ural,  but  may  at 
fome  future  time  be  afcertained. 

It  is  alfo  further  ftated,  that  the  experiments  which  prove 
that  the  nutritious  juice,  taken  in  by  the  abforbent  veflels 
of  the  radicles,  afcends  through  the  veflels  into  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  are  the  ere&ion  of  flaccid  plants,  if  water  be 
poured  on  the  ground,  or  if  the  root  only  be  put  into 
water : and  the  colouring  of  flowers,  by  putting  plants 
into  water  impregnated  with  a colouring  principle.  And 
it  is  remarked,  that  although  the  afcending  fuccous  veflels 
have  been  feen  conveying  the  coloured  fluid,  it  has  never 
been  carried  fo  far  as  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  detect 
whether  the  fluid  was  returned  by  the  fame  or  by  fpecial 
veflels  ; yet  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  favour  the  latter 
hypothefis  or  opinion. 

And  that  the  veflels  of  plants  are  endowed  with  vital 
power  and  irritability,  and,  after  the  manner  of  animal  veflels, 
alternately  diminifhed  and  augmented  in  diameter,  would 
appear,  he  thinks,  firft,  from  the  afcent  of  the  contained 
fluid.  For  this  could  not  be  returned  again  by  the  capillary 
attraftion  of  the  radicles,  or  the  heat  rarefying  the  fluids, 
or  the  internal  velocity  of  the  veflels.  Secondly,  from  the 
increafed  and  diminifhed  motion  of  the  veflels,  from  various 
ftimuli  ; for  fome  increafe  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and 
others  diminifh  it. 

It  is  conceived,  that  without  this  contra&ion  and  dila- 
tation, the  very  rapid  circulation  of  the  common  juice  or 
fap  of  plants  could  not  take  place.  It  is  obferved,  that 
the  motion  of  fap  varies  in  every  plant : this  depends  upon 
the  irritability  of  the  veflels  : thus  it  is  the  quickeft  in  thofe 
plants  which  are  the  moft  irritable,  and  vice  verfa.  And 
the  contra&ion  of  the  veflels  is  evident  in  moft  of  the 
euphorbia  ; thus,  if  a branch  be  cut  when  frefh,  a milky 
juice  will  flow  out,  and  continue  for  fome  time.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  caufe  of  the  contraction  depends  upon  the  irri- 
tability of  the  fibres  compofing  the  veflels  ; hence  it  follows 
that  the  efflux  of  the  milky  juice  will  not  take  place  when 
the  veflels  of  the  plant  are  deprived  of  that  property.  And 
the  writer  concludes  by  obferving,  that  the  ftimuli  by 
which  the  irritable  fibres  are  excited  into  motion,  and  dimi- 
nifhed  and  augmented  in  diameter,  are  water,  a requifite 
degree  of  heat,  vital  air,  light,  eleftric  matter,  and  artificial 
ftimuli,  as  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  fulphur,  &c. 

But  Dr.  Darwin,  after  fhewing  the  great  analogy  that 
exifts  between  the  circulation  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  offering  various  fads  in  illuftration  of  it,  prefents  us 
with  the  following  recapitulation  of  his  theory.  We  may 
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finally  conclude,  he  thinks,  that  the  circulation  of  vegetables 
is  formed,  like  that  of  animals,  by  the  irritability  of  their 
veffels  to  the  ftimulus  of  the  fluids,  which  they  abforb  and 
protrude ; that  is,  that  the  extremities  of  the  branching 
veins  of  the  leaves  forcibly  abforb  the  vegetable  blood  from 
the  extremities  of  their  arteries,  which  correfpond  with  the 
pulmonary  arteries  of  animals  ; and  that  it  is  thus  pulhed  on 
to  the  footftalk  of  the  leaf,  where  the  veins  unite,  and  branch- 
ing out  again  take  the  office  of  an  artery,  like  the  aorta  in 
filh,  without  perceptible  pulfation.  The  fap  or  blood  in 
this  artery  is  pulhed  forwards  by  that  behind  it,  the  motion 
of  which  was  given  by  the  power  of  abforption  in  the  pul- 
monary vein,  till  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  thefe  aortal 
branches,  and  is  there  again  forcibly  abforbed  by  the  ter- 
minations of  the  correfpondent  veins,  and  again  pufhed  for- 
wards to  the  caudex  gemmx,  and  to  the  footltalk  of  the 
leaf,  like  the  blood  in  the  vena  cava  of  animals.  And  fur- 
ther, that  a part  of  this  blood  is  at  the  fame  time  forcibly 
feleCted  and  abforbed  by  the  various  glands  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  neceffary  fecretions,  excretions,  or  nutrition  ; 
and  the  fap-juice  or  chyle  and  the  water,  which  is  acquired 
by  the  abforbent  veffels,  that  correfpond  to  the  laCteal  and 
lymphatic  veflels  of  animals,  is  carried,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  juice  or  blood,  to  the  footftalk  of  the  leaf. 
Here  thefe  abforbent  veflels  are  believed  to  pufh  their  con- 
tents into  the  veins  correfpondent  to  the  vena  cava  of  ani- 
mals, and  which  now  uniting  without  the  intervention  of  a 
heart,  affume  the  name  and  office  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  ; 
and  branching  out  upon  the  leaf  expofe  the  returning  blood 
and  new  fap-juice  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  And  finally, 
all  this  is  accompli  fhed  by  the  power  of  abforption,  as  in  the 
aortal  arteries,  and  vena  portarum  of  filh,  which  is  excited 
into  aCtion  by  the  irritability  of  the  mouths  of  thefe  veflels 
to  the  ftimulus  of  the  fluids  which  they  abforb.  And 
fecondly,  that  a circulation  of  vegetable  juices  in  every 
refpeCt  fimilar  to  that  in  the  common  leaves  above  defcribed, 
exifts  in  the  braCteas  or  floral  leaves,  except  that  the  leaves 
of  the  leaf-bud  prepare  their  juices  for  the  production  and 
nourilhment  of  other  buds  in  their  bofoms ; but  thefe 
braCteas,  which  are  the  lungs  ef  the  fructification,  prepare 
their  juices  for  the  nourilhment  of  the  pericarp  and  its  in- 
cluded feeds,  but  not  for  that  of  the  corol  with  its  anthers 
and  ftigmas,  as  thefe  in  many  flowers  exift  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  floral-leaves,  as  in  colchicum  and  hamamelis. 
Thirdly,  that  another  circulation  of  vegetable  juices  exifts 
in  the  fexual  parts  of  flowers,  including  the  neCtaries  and 
corols.  In  the  corols  the  vegetable  blood  is  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and  prepared  for  the  fecretion  of  honey, 
which  is  the  food  or  fupport  of  the  anthers  and  ftigmas. 
In  thefe  the  progreffion  and  circulation  of  the  fluids  muft 
be  caufed  by  the  power  of  abforption,  which  he  has  lhewn 
to  be  a greater  force  than  that  of  the  heart  of  animals. 
Fourthly,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  fluids  imbibed  by  vegeta- 
ble laCteals  from  the  earth,  and  by  their  lymphatics  from  the 
air,  and  from  the  furfaces  of  their  internal  cells,  is  evidently 
begun  and  carried  on  by  the  power  of  abforption  of  their 
terminating  mouths,  and  the  annular  contraction  of  their 
fpiral  fibres.  Fifthly,  that  wonderful  force  with  which  the 
fap-juice  is  drank  up  and  protruded  in  the  umbilical  veflels, 
which  expands  and  nourilhes  the  buds  of  trees,  and  which 
forms  the  wires  of  ftrawberries  above  ground,  and  thofe  of 
potatoes  under  ground,  with  the  great  variety  of  bulbs  and 
root-fcions,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  this  Angle  principle  of  ab- 
forption. Except  that  fome  of  thefe  long  cylindrical  vef- 
fels are  evidently  compofed  of  a fpiral  line,  and  which  may, 
by  the  annular  contraction  of  this  fpiral  line,  carry  the 
fluids  they  have  abforbed,  with  great  force,  either  in  a 


forward  or  retrograde  direction.  And,  fixthly,  he  finally 
concludes  that  the  branching  abforbents  of  the  roots  unite 
at  the  caudex  of  each  bud,  before  it  rifes  out  of  the  earth 
and  forms  a large  trunk,  which  paffes  up  the  alburnum  of 
the  tree  to  the  upper  caudex  of  the  bud  at  the  footftalk  of 
the  leaf,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  receptaculum  chyli 
of  animals  extended  to  fo  great  a length ; and  that  it  there 
joins  the  great  returning  vein,  which  alfo  is  compofed  of 
the  branching  veins  of  the  roots  uniting  at  the  lower  caudex 
of  the  bud,  and  afcending  terminates  at  the  upper  caudex  of 
it,  where  it  becomes  again  branched,  and  forms  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

And  alfo  that  the  aorta  or  great  artery  defcends,  he 
fuppofes,  along  with  the  great  vein,  or  vena  cava  above- 
mentioned  ; and  branching  in  the  roots  below,  and  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  individual  leaf-bud,  performs  the  offices 
of  fecretion  and  nutrition.  The  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins  belong  to  the  leaf ; the  former  expofe  the  blood  to 
the  atmofphere  beneath  a thin  moift  pellicle,  whence  it  be- 
comes oxygenated,  and  probably  acquires  fome  warmth, 
and  phofphoric  acid,  and  the  fpirit  of  vegetable  life.  The 
latter  colleCt  the  aerated  blood  by  their  branches,  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  upper  caudex  of  the  bud,  at  the  footftalk  of 
the  leaf,  where  they  become  the  aorta  or  great  artery  above- 
mentioned.  And  that  the  fides  of  the  long  abforbent 
trunks,  or  receptacles  of  chyle,  which  rife  from  the  lower 
caudex,  and  terminate  in  the  upper  caudex  of  each  bud,  as 
well  as  the  long  trunks  of  the  umbilical  veflels,  evidently 
confift  of  a fpiral  line,  as  well  as  thofe  trunks  of  abforbents, 
which  imbibe  aqueous  fluids  from  the  air,  and  a part  of 
their  perfpirable  matter  on  the  furfaces  of  the  leaves.  But 
whether  the  pulmonary  and  aortal  arteries  or  great  veins 
confift  of  a fimilar  ftruCture  is  not  yet  afcertained. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  fupport  of  this  ingenious 
hypothefis  the  refults  of  different  experiments  made  by  the 
writer  are  given  ; and  the  whole  is  curious  and  interefting 
to  the  inquirer. 

Since  the  above,  much  has  been  done  in  this  difficult  in- 
quiry by  chemical  inveftigation  and  the  labours  of  feveral 
enlightened  vegetable  phyfiologifts,  among  whom,  the  illuf- 
trations  afforded  by  Mr.  Knight  are  particularly  interefting. 
The  author  of  the  work  on  “ Agricultural  Chemiftry” 
ftates,  that  in  “ all  plants  there  exifts  a fyttem  of  tubes  or 
veflels,  which  in  one  extremity  terminate  in  roots,  and  at  the 
other  in  leaves.  It  is  by  the  capillary  aCtion  of  the  roots  that 
fluid  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  foil.  The  fap  in  palling 
upwards  becomes  denfer,  and  more  fitted  to  depofit  folid 
matter  : it  is  modified  by  expofure  to  heat,  light,  and  air  in 
the  leaves ; defcends  through  the  bark  ; in  its  progrefs 
produces  new  organized  matter ; and  is  thus  in  its  vernal 
and  autumnal  flow,  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  new  parts, 
and  of  the  more  perfect  evolution  of  parts  already  formed.” 
But  that  though  the  roots  may  imbibe  fluids  from  the  foil 
or  ground  in  the  above  manner,  this  power  of  capillary  at- 
traction alone  is  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid 
elevation  of  the  fap  into  the  leaves,  as  has  been  fully  lhewn 
by  the  experiment  of  Hales  with  a vine  branch,  for  attrac- 
tion of  this  nature  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  furfaces  of 
fmall  veffels,  and  confequently  never  raife  a fluid  into  tubes 
higher  than  the  veffels  themfelves.  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
found  that  the  filver  grain  in  the  alburnum  of  trees,  &c.  is 
elaftic  and  contraCtile,  fuppofes  that  the  change  of  volume 
produced  in  it  by  the  change  of  temperature  or  the  ftate  of 
heat,  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  afcent  of  the  fap,  as 
its  fibres  appear  conllantly  to  expand  during  the  morning, 
and  contraft  in  the  time  of  night ; the  rife  in  this  fluid, 
therefore,  materially  depending  upon  the  agency  of  heat, 
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•as  already  feen.  This  filver  grain  is  moil  diftinft,  it  is  faid, 
in  foreft  trees,  but  that  annual  flirubs  have  even  a fyftem 
of  fibres  fimilar  to  it ; as  the  analogy  of  nature  is  conftant 
and  uniform,  fo  that  fimilar  effe&s  are  moftly  produced  by 
a fimilarity  of  organs  or  parts. 

Thefe  conclulions  are  rendered  extremely  probable  by 
the  fadts  which  the  above  acute  phyfiologift  has  adduced  in 
their  fupport.  He  found  that  a very  trifling  increafe  of 
temperature  or  heat  was  capable  of  caufing  thefe  filver- 
grained  fibres  to  feparate  from  each  other,  and  a very  flight 
diminution  of  it  to  bring  on  their  contra&ion.  That  the 
fap  always  rifes  the  moft  ftrongly  in  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  temperature  is  liable  to  vary  ; and  that,  if  it  be 
conceived  that  in  expanding  and  contrafting,  the  elaftic 
fibres  of  the  filver  grain  exert  a preflure  upon  the  cells 
and  tubes  which  contain  the  fluid  abforbed  by  the  capillary 
attraftion  of  the  roots,  this  fluid  mult  conftantly  move  up- 
wards towards  the  extreme  points  where  the  fupply  is 
wanted.  And  further,  that  as  water  has  been  (hewn  to  be 
capable  of  being  railed  to  almoft  any  height  by  a trifling 
force,  when  the  preflure  is  removed  by  multiplied  divifions 
in  the  column  of  the  fluid,  the  fame  principle,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  may  operate  in  promoting  the  afcent  of  the  fap  in 
cells  and  vefiels  of  plants  which  have  no  rectilineal  com- 
munication, and  which  every  where  oppofe  difficulties  to  the 
perpendicular  preflure  of  the  fap-juice.  Several  other  in- 
terefting  faCts  and  circumftances  likewife  exift  upon  this 
fubjeCt,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  afcent  as  that  of  its  defcent 
in  different  cafes  ; the  latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  mate- 
rially depend  upon  gravitation,  though  the  faCts  in  refpeft 
to  it  are,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  fo  fatisfaftory  or 
conclufive  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  found  that  the  fap  of  plants,  in 
general,  is  a very  compound  fluid,  and  that  it  contains  moft 
faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  albuminous  matter  in  the 
alburnum ; but  moft  of  the  tanning  principle  or  tannin, 
and  extrad  in  the  bark.  That  the  cambium,  which  is  the 
mucilaginous  fluid  lodged  between  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  which  is  eflential  to  the  formation  of  new  parts,  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  thefe  two  kinds  of  fap,  and  is 
probably  a combination  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  one, 
with  the  aftringent  matter  of  the  other,  in  a ftate  fitted  to 
become  organized  by  the  feparation  of  its  watery  or  more 
liquid  parts.  Thefe  and  other  matters  have  alfo  been 
found  in  the  alburnous  fap  of  different  forts  of  trees  and 
plants  by  other  experimenters.  The  fluids  contained  in 
the  fap  veffels  of  wheat  and  barley,  afforded  in  fome  trials 
made  by  Mr.  Davy,  mucilage,  fugar,  and  a matter  which 
coagulated  by  heat ; the  laft  of  which  was  moft  abundant 
in  this  fort  of  grain. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  fads,  circumftances,  and  reafon- 
ings,  may  lead  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  a better  and 
more  perfedl  cultivation  of  different  plants  as  crops,  and 
enable  them  to  underftand  their  nature  and  economy  in  a 
more  full  and  complete  manner,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of 
managing  them  in  the  moft  advantageous  ways  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  produce  and  utility.  See  on  this  fubjeft  the 
article  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

Sap,  in  Chemiftry.  Vauquelin  has  made  an  ufeful  though 
incomplete  analyfis  of  the  fap  of  feveral  of  the  common 
trees,  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  faline  and  earthy  contents, 
and  has  difcovered  the  prefence  of  acetite  of  potalh  in  all 
of  them,  which  entitles  the  acetous  acid  to  be  ranked  among 
the  native  acids,  as  well  as  being  a product  of  fermentation. 

The  following  is  a Ihort  extract  of  Vauquelin’s  expe- 
riments. An.  Chim.  tom.  xxxi. 

Sap  of  the  Elm. — This  juices  which  was  colleded  in  the 


fpring,  has  a yellowilh-red  colour,  and  mild  and  mucila- 
ginous tafte,  and  fhews  no  excefs  of  acid. 

Ammonia  produces  an  abundant  yellowifh  precipitate, 
refoluble  in  acids  with  effervefcence,  and  which  confifls 
chiefly  of  carbonated  lime  with  a little  vegetable  matter. 
Barytic  and  lime-water  produce  the  fame.  Oxalic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  filver  give  a white  precipitate,  fulphuric  acid 
excites  a ftrong  effervefcence,  and  the  gas  has  a powerful 
fmell  of  acetous  acid.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gives  a yellow 
precipitate,  and  alcohol  a flocculent  one.  This  liquor  was 
analyfed  in  the  following  way  ; 1039  grammes  were  heated 
in  an  open  veflel,  and  during  evaporation  a brown  earthy 
matter  gradually  fell  down  and  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the 
veflel.  When  nine-tenths  of  the  liquid  were  wafted  by 
flow  evaporation  the  relidue  was  cooled,  and  the  brown 
earth  was  feparately  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  dif- 
folved  a portion  with  effervefcence,  and  left  an  infoluble 
portion,  which,  when  walked  and  dried,  amounted  to  637 
grammes.  The  muriatic  folution,  decompofed  by  carbo- 
nated potalh,  gave  0.5  grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
evaporated  liquid  from  the  earthy  depofit  ftill  contained 
much  flocculent  matter,  which  was  feparated  by  filtration, 
and  weighed,  when  dry,  43  grammes,  part  of  which  diflolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  produced  by  precipitation  .318 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  .425  of  infoluble  vege- 
table matter  remained.  The  concentrated  and  filtered 
liquor  was  finally  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  gave  9.553 
grammes  of  a grey  extraft,  ftrongly  deliquefcent,  and  with 
a pungent  faline  tafte.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  it  gave  a 
ftrong  fmell  of  radical  vinegar,  and  a notable  quantity  of 
this  latter  acid  was  procured  by  diftilling  the  extra&  with 
fulphuric  acid. 

The  author  eftimates  the  above  1039  gramme*  of  fap  to 
contain  .795  grammes  of  carbonate  cf  lime  ; 1.06  of  vege- 
table matter  ; and  9.24  of  acetite  of  potalh.  The  latter, 
however,  is  probaby  given  by  eftimation  from  the  quantity 
of  acetous  acid  obtained  by  diftillation,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  much  uncertainty,  and  if  the  particulars  of  the 
analyfis  are  correctly  given,  the  carbonate  of  lime  ought 
to  be  .818  (.318  -fi  .5)  inftead  of  .7 95.  The  accuracy 
of  thefe  numbers,  however,  is  of  lefs  importance,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  varieties  of  foil,  feafon,  climate,  &c. 
influence  much  the  compofition  of  the  fap. 

Sap  of  the  AJh. — This  juice  had  a reddilh-brown  colour, 
and  an  aftringent  tafte,  like  the  infufion  of  tan.  With  re- 
agents it  was  fimilar  to  the  laft,  except  that  fulphate  of 
iron  was  blackened  with  this  fap,  and  animal  jelly  gave  a 
precipitate.  It  contained  a little  acid  in  excefs,  a calca- 
reous fait,  gallic  acid  and  tan,  befides  a vegetable  extraft, 
and  a flight  trace  of  ammonia.  The  extract  left  after 
evaporation  to  drynefs  and  calcination  was  found  to  contain 
a little  alumine. 

Sap  of  Hornbeam. — This  juice  is  colourlefs  and  limpid  in 
its  natural  ftate,  has  a foft  and  decidedly  faccharine  tafte,  a 
fmell  refembling  whey,  and  a confiderable  excefs  of  acid. 
When  expofed  to  the  air  undifturbed  for  a length  of  time, 
it  firft  becomes  milky,  and  throws  up  a flight  down  on  its 
furface,  then  it  parts  with  much  carbonic  acid,  afterwards 
it  acquires  a vinous  fmell  and  tafte,  and  at  the  fame  time 
its  acidity  increafes,  and  it  becomes  limpid  from  the  fub- 
fidence  of  fome  kind  of  mucilage.  In  about  five  or  fix 
weeks,  in  the  fummer  time,  this  fpontaneous  acidity  is  at 
its  higheft,  after  which  it  fenfibly  diminifhes,  a thick,  white, 
mucilaginous  mould  forms  on  the  furface,  all  tafte  of  an  acid 
is  gone,  and  the  liquor  only  taftes  mouldy.  The  fame  fub- 
ttance,  kept  in  a clofed  bottle,  remains  apparently  but  lit- 
tle altered,  except  that  there  is  fo  great  a generation  of  ace- 
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tous  acid,  that  the  liquor  would  make  by  itfelf  a good  fub* 
ftitute  for  vinegar  in  the  feafoning  of  food. 

Sap  of  Birch. — This  is  a colourlefs  faccharine  acid  liquor, 
which  is  fermentable  in  its  natural  Hate,  and  its  extract 
left  after  evaporation  is  equally  fo.  The  author  attempted, 
but  without  fuccefs,  to  extradl  fugar  from  it  by  the  ufual 
means. 

Though  this  excellent  chemilt  has  not  mentioned  it  in 
this  place,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  faps  alfo  contain  a quan- 
tity of  malat  of  lime.  Aikin’s  Dictionary. 

Sap,  Circulation  of  the.  See  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

Sap fioiu,  in  Rural  Economy  and  Gardening,  a difeafed 
ftate  of  vegetables,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  takes 
place  when  the  alburnum  or  fap-wood  of  trees  is  wounded 
in  the  vernal  months,  as  in  birch  and  maple,  and  confifts  of 
a faccharine  and  mucilaginous  fluid  fimilar  to  the  honey- 
dew,  and  which  is  often  very  troublefome,  when  vines  in 
hot-houfes  are  pruned  too  late  in  the  feafon,  as  the  whole 
branch  is  liable  to  bleed  to  death,  owing  thus  to  the  lofs  of 
the  fap-juice,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  nourifhing 
the  buds,  and  expanding  their  leaves.  And  it  is  added, 
that  when  fome  perennial  plants  have  rifen  but  a certain 
height  from  the  ground,  if  their  Hems  are  much  wounded, 
or  cut  off",  the  roots  are  liable  to  bleed  to  death  from  this 
difcharge  of  umbilical  fluid,  or  fap-juice,  which  ought  to 
have  nourilhed  and  expanded  the  new  buds  and  foliage  ; as 
may  be  feen  in  cutting  down  the  cow-parfnip,  fpondylium 
heracleum,  in  April ; and  on  this  account  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  mow  down  thiftles,  and  other  weeds,  which 
are  troublefome  from  their  numerous  increafe,  early  in  the 
fpring ; as  many  of  them  will  then  die,  and  the  rell  be 
much  weakened  by  the  fap-flow,  which  attends  their  wounds 
at  that  feafon.  The  rufh  may  often  be  treated  in  this  way 
with  advantage. 

Further,  it  is  likewife  obferved,  that  in  refpeft  to  trees 
another  period  of  fap-flow  is  faid  to  exift,  when  the  new 
buds  are  forming  after  Midfummer.  Whence  wounds  at 
this  feafon  alfo  mull  be  injurious.  Where  this  lofs  of  fap- 
juice  occurs  in  hot-houfes,  various  applications  have  been 
recommended  by  gardeners.  The  writer  fufpe&s  that  a 
bit  of  fponge  bound  upon  the  end  of  the  cut  branch,  or  on 
the  wound,  by  means  of  fome  elaflic  bandage,  mult  be  the 
moll  certain  application  ; or  a wire  twilled  round  the  end 
of  the  branch  cut  off,  fo  tightly  as  to  ftrangulate  the  whole 
circulation  of  juices,  and  confequently  deftroy  the  part  above 
the  ligature.  This  may  fugged  to  the  farmer  the  impro- 
priety and  mifchief  of  fuffering  trees  or  hedge-plants  to  be 
cut  over  or  cropped  at  fuch  periods,  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ing of  different  other  works  of  this  nature  when  the  fap  is 
flowing  in  the  plants.  See  Sap. 

Sap,  Procurement  of  the , for  economical  Ufes.  See  Tap- 
ping. 

Sap,  or  Sapp,  in  Building.  To  fap  a wall,  & c.  is  to  dig 
or  open  a trench  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a wall,  &c.  fo 
fo  as  to  bring  it  down  all  at  once  for  want  of  fupport. 

To  fap,  according  to  Daviler,  is  to  undermine  a work 
with  hammers,  pickaxes,  mattocks,  &c.  i n%.  a bank,  or 
hillock,  by  propping  it  up,  digging  underneath  it,  and 
then  burning  the  props  or  flays ; or  a rock,  by  digging  a 
mine  underneath  it. 

To  demolifh  the  thick,  firm  walls  of  old  caflles,  &c. 
flapping  is  much  the  readieft  way. 

Sap,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  a work  carried  on 
under  cover  of  gabions  and  fafcines  on  the  flank,  and 
mantelets  or  fluffed  gabions  on  the  front,  to  gain  the  defcent 
of  a ditch,  counterfcarp,  or  the  like. 

It  i6  performed  by  digging  a deep  trench,  defcending  by 
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fteps  from  top  to  bottom,  under  a corridor,  carrying  it  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  when  that  is  dry ; or  as  far 
as  the  furface  of  the  water,  when  wet. 

When  the  covert-wall  is  well  defended  by  mufketeers, 
the  befiegers  make  their  way  down  into  it  by  flapping. 
(See  Plate  V.  Fortification,  fig.  4.  n.  5.)  When  they  are 
got  near  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  the  trench  is  carried  on 
dire&ly  forwards ; the  workmen  covering  themfelves  with 
blinds,  woolpacks,  fand-bags,  and  mantelets  upon  wheels. 
They  alfo  make  epaulements,  or  traverfes,  on  each  fide,  to 
lodge  a good  body  of  men. 

The  fap  is  ufually  made  five  or  fix  fathoms  from  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  glacis,  where  the  men  are  only  covered 
fideways  : for  which  reafon  they  lay  planks  over-head  with 
hurdles,  and  earth  above  them. 

When  they  have  forced  the  enemy  to  quit  the  covert- 
way, the  pioneers  immediately  with  fand-bags,  woolpacks, 
or  other  fences,  make  a lodgement,  and  cover  themfelves,  as 
well  as  they  can,  from  the  fire  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  faps  ; as  the  Angle,  which  has 
only  a Angle  parapet ; the  double,  having  one  on  each  fide  ; 
the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 

Sap  Faggots,  are  a kind  of  fafcines,  about  three  feet  in 
length. 

Saf -Green  is  a yellow-green  prepared  from  the  concreted 
juice  of  buckthorn-berries,  and  ufed  in  water-painting.  See 
Rhamnus,  and  Colours  from  Fruits. 

Sap-green  is  very  ufeful  for  fome  purpofes  as  a walhing 
colour,  as  it  makes  a ftrong  and  pretty  bright  ftain.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : Take  any  quan- 
tity of  buckthorn-berries  before  they  are  ripe,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  in  fuch  a prefs  as  is  ufed  for  making  cyder  or  ver- 
juice, or  by  any  other  method.  Strain  this  juice  through 
flannel,  and  then  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ; and  when  it  has  flood 
for  a proper  time,  decant  off  the  clearer  part  of  the  fluid 
from  the  fediment.  Put  this  juice  into  a ltone  or  earthen 
vefl’el,  and  evaporate  it  till  it  begins  to  become  of  a thick 
confidence ; then  remove  it  into  a fimilar  veffel,  fuch  as  is 
ufed  for  heating  cochineal,  French  berries,  Brazil  and  other 
woods,  &c.  and  finifh  the  operation  in  balneo  marias ; col- 
lecting the  matter  into  one  mafs,  as  it  acquires  a proper 
confidence.  The  marks  of  goodnefs  in  fap-green  are  the 
tranfparency,  brightnefs,  and  flrength  of  colour  it  appears 
to  have,  when  rubbed  on  paper. 

Sap,  Le,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  L’Aigle. 

SAPA,  or  St.  Miguel  de  Sapa,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Arequipa,  the  environs  of  which  produce  a great 
quantity  of  Guinea  pepper;  6 miles  E.  of  Arica.  • 

Sapa,  among  the  Romans,  new  wine  boiled  to  the  third 
part  of  its  firft  quantity. 

SAPACURI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Sierra  Leona.  N.  lat.  io°  45'.  W.  long. 
120  25'. 

SAPADILLAS,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Spanifh  main, 
near  the  coait  of  Veragua.  N.  lat.  90.  W.  long.  8l°  55'. 

SAPARA,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia;  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Acalzike. 

SAPATA,  or  Pnlo  Sapata,  a fmall,  high,  and  barren 
ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a fhoe.  N.  lat.  io°  4'. 
E.  long.  109°  io'. 

SAPATOS,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near 
the  north  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Panay.  N.  lat.  ii°56'. 
E.  long.  1220  42'. 

SAPATZIO,  a town  of  Mingrelia;  55  miles  E.  of 
Ilori. 

SAPELO, 
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SAPELO,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of  America,  in 
Liberty  county,  and  Hate  of  Georgia,  oppofite  to  the 
found  and  ifland  of  that  name  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Sunbury. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Georgia,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name.  N. 
lat.  310  23'.  W.  long.  8i°3o'. 

SAPHENA,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  to  certain  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities.  See  Vein. 

SAPHET,  in  Geography.  See  Safad. 

SAPHETA,  in  Architecture,  is  the  board  over  the  top 
of  a window,  placed  parallel  and  oppofite  to  the  window- 
flool  at  the  bottom. 

SAPHEY  Key,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  near  the  coalt  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  170  10'. 
W.  long.  88°  40'. 

SAPIEHOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zytomiers. 

SAPIENTIAL  Dentes,  in  Anatomy,  the  lafl  tooth  on 
each  fide  of  both  jaws  ; fo  called  becaufe  they  appear  at  the 
comparatively  late  period  of  18  or  20  years  of  age.  See 
the  account  of  the  teeth  in  the  article  Cranium. 

SAPIENTIAL,  Sapientialis,  an  epithet  applied  to 
certain  books  of  Scripture,  calculated  for  our  inftru&ion 
and  improvement  in  prudence,  or  moral  wifdoin : they  are 
thus  called  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  hiftorical  and  pro- 
phetical books. 

The  fapiential  books  are  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Eccle- 
fiaftes,  the  Pfalms,  and  Job  ; though  fome  reckon  this  laft 
among  the  hiftorical  books. 

SAPIENZA,  in  Geography,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Morea,  oppofite  to 
Modon  : the  largeft  was  formerly  called  “ Spbadteria,” 
being  celebrated  for  the  viftory  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  circumjacent  fea 
is  called  the  “ Sea  of  Sapienza.”  N.  lat.  36°  53'.  E.  long. 
21°  34'. 

SAPIEZISZKI,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Troki ; 7 miles  W.  of  Kowie. 

SAPINDI,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  one  of  the  leading 
genera,  (fee  Sapindus,)  is  the  65th  natural  order  in  Juf- 
fieu’s  fyftem,  the  5th  of  his  I3thclafs.  (See  Rutace^e, 
Magnolia,  and  Gerania.)  The  order  is  thus  defined. 

Calyx  either  of  many  leaves  ; or  of  one  leaf,  often  deeply 
divided.  Petals  four  or  five,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower ; fometimes  naked ; fometimes  villous  or  glan- 
dular in  the  middle,  on  the  inner  fide  ; occafionally  bearing 
an  internal  fcale,  called  by  Linnaeus  a neftary.  Stamens 
moftly  eight,  with  diftinft  filaments,  inferted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower.  Germen  fimple  ; ftyle  one  or  three  ; 
ftigma  one,  two,  or  three.  Fruit  either  drupaceous  or  cap- 
fular,  with  one,  two,  or  three  cells  ; or  of  one,  two,  or  three 
fingle-feeded  grains  or  lobe6.  Seeds  attached  to  the  inner 
corner  of  each  cell.  Corculum  deftitute  of  albumen,  the 
radicle  incurved  upon  the,  often  incurved,  lobes.  Stem  ar- 
boreous or  Ihrubby,  rarely  herbaceous.  Leaves  alter- 
nate. 

Seft.  1.  Petals  double , or  bearing  an  internal  fcale  upon  the 
inner  fide  of  the  claw. 

Cardiofpermum  ; Paullinia  ; Seriana  ; Sapindus  ; Talifa  of 
Aublet ; and  Aporetica  of  Forfter. 

Se£t.  2.  Petals  fimple. 

Schmidelia  ; Ornitrophe  of  Commerfon  ; Euphoria  of  Com- 
merfon,  which  is  Scytalia  of  Gaertner ; Melicocca;  Toulicia 
.of  Aublet,  which  is  Schreber’s  Ponaa  ; Trigonis  of  Jacquin  ; 
Molincea  of  Commerfon,  referred  by  Lamarck  to  Cupania; 
and  Coffignia  of  Commerfon. 

Sedt.  3.  Genera  akin  to  Sapindi. 
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Matayba  of  Aublet,  which  is  Schreber’s  Ephielis  ; Enourea 
of  Aublet ; Cupania  ; Pekea  of  Aublet,  which  is  Rhizobalus 
of  Gaertner  and  Schreber. 

Aef cuius,  though  referred  by  Jufiieu  to  his  next  order, 
Acera,  is,  as  he  remarks,  nearly  allied  to  the  Sapindi. 

SAPINDUS,  that  is,  fapo  indus,  Indian  foap  ; the  acrid 
rind  of  the  fruit  ferving,  inftead  of  foap,  to  cleanfe  linen, 
but  not  without  hazard  of  injury  to  the  texture  of  the 
cloth — Linn.  Gen.  197.  Schreb.  265.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  468.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  424.  Juft.  247.  Tourn.  t.  440.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  307.  Gaertn.  t.  70. — Clafs  and  order,  OCtandria  Tri - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata,  Linn.  Sapindi,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  fpreading, 
ovate,  nearly  equal,  flat,  coloured,  deciduous  leaves,  two 
of  them  external.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  with  claws ; 
two  of  them  nearer  together  than  the  reft.  Nedtary  of  four 
oblong,  concave,  eredt  leaflets,  one  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
each  petal ; as  well  as  four  roundifh  glands,  fimilarly  fitu- 
ated.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  the  length  of  the  flower ; 
anthers  heart- fhaped,  eredt.  Pif.  Germen  fuperior,  tri- 
angular ; ftyles  three,  Ihort ; ftigmas  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfules  three,  globofe,  inflated,  combined.  Seed.  Nut 
globofe,  of  two  cells,  according  to  Gaertner. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four,  with  fcales 
at  the  bafe.  Capfules  flelhy,  inflated,  combined. 

Obf.  The  three  capfules  are  feldom  all  perfedted. 

1.  S.  Saponaria.  Common  Soap-berry.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
526.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purlh  v.  1.  274.  (Pru- 
nifera  racemofa,  folio  alato,  cofta  media  membranulis  utrin- 
que  extantibus  donata,  frudtu  faponario  ; Sloanc  Jam.  v.  2. 

1 3 1.) — Stem  without  thorns.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  lanceo- 
late leaflets,  and  a winged  common  Italk. — Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Found  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina, but  Mr.  Purlh  thinks  it  has  probably  been  introduced 
there.  The  plant  has  been  feen  now  and  then  in  our  ftoves, 
railed  from  feed,  but  has  never  been  known  to  bloffom. 
This  tree  is  defcribed  by  Sloane  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a fmooth  bark,  and  upright  branches.  The 
leaves  are  pale  green,  fmooth,  about  a foot  long,  with 
veiny,  entire,  pointed,  fomewhat  alternate  leafets,  ufually 
five  in  number.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  in  terminal, 
compound,  finely  downy  panicles.  Fruit  ufually  of  one 
cell,  globofe,  the  fize  of  a goofeberry.  We  find  no  certain 
figure  of  this  plant ; the  Nux  americana  of  Commelin’s 
Hort.  Amft.  v.  1.  t.  94,  though  refembling  it  as  to  the 
leaves,  has  a different  fruit,  and  has  been  fufpe&ed  to  be 
taken  from  the  Linnaean  Quajfia  amara.  The  feeds  of  this 
Sapindus  are  black  and  hard,  and  ferve  for  making  beads, 
buttons,  &c. 

2.  S.  longifolius.  Long-leaved  Soap-berry.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  3*  53’  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  lanceo- 
late, fmooth,  one  of  them  terminal ; their  common  ftalk 
fimple.” — Suppofed  to  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Stem 
without  thorns.  Leaves  of  five  pair  of  ftalked  leaflets,  the 
lower  ones  only  oppofite.  Flowers  in  a twice  compound 
duller.  Calyx  downy.  Vahl. 

3.  S .fpinofus.  Thorny  Soap-berry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  326. 

Willd.  n.  3.  (S.  n.  2 ; Browne  Jam.  207.  t.  20.  f.  2.)  — 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  elliptical,  obtufe.  Stem  very 
thorny. — Native  of  Jamaica.  A f rub,  very  remarkable 
for  the  prickles  of  its  trunk,  which  is  feldom  above  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Fruit 
fmall.  Browne. 

4.  S.  laurifo/ius.  Laurel-leaved  Soap-berry.  Vahl. 

Symb.  v.  3.  54.  Willd.  n.  4.  (S.  trifoliatus;  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  526.  Poerinfii ; Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  4.  43.  t.  19.) 
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— “ Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  fmooth  ; 
their  common  ftalk  Ample.  Petals  downy  at  the  edge.” — 
Native  of  the  Malabar  forefts.  A tall,  flout,  evergreen 
i tree,  whofe  leaves  are,  as  Vahl  obferves,  pinnate,  not  ter- 
nate,  and  therefore  his  alteration  of  the  name  is  commend- 
able. Flowers  fmall,  reddifh-green,  downy  within.  Fruit 
three-lobed,  ufed  for  waihing. 

5.  S.  emarginatus . Downy-leaved  Soap-berry.  Vahl. 

Symb.  v.  3.  54.  Willd.  n.  5. — Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  elliptical,  emarginate  ; finely  downy  beneath  ; their 
common  ftalk  Ample.  Petals  downy  at  the  edge. — Ga- 
thered by  Dr.  Ruffel  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Fieri. 
Banks.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  coriaceous,  of  three  pair 
of  leaflets,  very  fmooth  above ; clothed  beneath,  like  the 
Iranches  and  flalks,  with  velvet-like  down.  Flowers  fmall, 
in  compound  downy  clufters.  Young  fruit  three-lobed, 
downy. 

6.  S.  rubiginofus.  Rufty  Soap-berry.  Willd.  n.  6. 
Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  1.  44  t.  62. — Leaves  abruptly  pin- 
nate, of  feveral  pair  of  oblong,  acute,  oblique  leaflets ; 
rufty,  and  fomewhat  downy,  beneath.  Petals  fmooth. — ■ 
Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars  in  Hin- 
dooftan,  flowering  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon.  A 
large  tree,  whofe  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  of  a chocolate 
colour  towards  the  centre.  Leaflets  four  or  five  pair. 
Flowers  fmall,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white.  Fruit 
fmall,  oval,  brown. 

7.  S.  tetraphyllus.  Four-leaved  Soap-berry.  Vahl. 
Symb,  v.  3.  54  Willd.  n.  7. — “ Leaves  abruptly  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  fmooth their  common 
ftalk  fimole.  Clutters  nearly  Ample.  Petals  fmooth.” — 
Native  of  the  Eait  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig. 
Leaflets  two  pair  only,  on  fliort  ftalks,  very  fmooth,  equal 
at  the  bafe,  three  inches  long.  Flowers  five-cleft,  but  ftill 
with  only  eight  fi aniens.  Vahl. 

8.  S.  rigidus.  Afh-leaved  Soap-berry.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  yy.  (Nuciprunifera  ar- 
bor americana,  frudfu  faponario,  orbiculato,  monococco, 
nigro  ; Pluk.  Aim.  26y.  Phytogr.  t.  217.  f.  7.) — Leaves 
abruptly  pinnate ; leaflets  ovate-oblong ; common  ftalk 

, fimple.  Petals  and  fruit  fmooth, — Native  of  the  W ft 
Indies.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  I7y9  It  is  faid  in  Hurt. 
Kew.  to  be  a greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  The  leaflets  are  fmooth  and  Alining,  pointed, 
curved,  their  two  (ides  of  unequal  breadth.  Panicles  com- 
pound, downy.  Fruit  often  of  three  perfect  grains. 

9.  S.  arborefcens.  Small-fruited  Guiana  Soap-berry. 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  3 y 7.  t.  139.  Willd.  n.  9. — Leaves 
abruptly  pinnate  ; leaflets  oval,  pointed,  fmooth.  Clufters 
axillary,  fimple. — Native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  found 
by  Aublet  laden  with  fruit  in  May,  when  alfo  it  was  put- 
ting forth  frefh  flowers.  The  Jlern  is  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  crowned  with  knotty 
fpreadirig  branches.  Leaflets  three  pair,  fix  inches  at  moll 
in  length.  Cluflers  fcarcely  branched,  though  the  flowers 
are  probably  aggregate.  Fruit  red,  its  grains  the  fize  of  a 
large  currant,,  feldom  all  perfeft. 

10.  S.  frutefcens.  Large-fruited  Guiana  Soap-berry. 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  3yy.  t.  138.  Willd.  n.  10. — Leaves 
abruptly  pinnate ; of  many  pair  of  elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth  leaflets.  Clufters  axillary,  fimple. — Native 
of  woods,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  in  Guiana,  bearing 
fruit  in  February.  The  flem  is  as  tall  as  that  of  the  laft, 
but  more  (lender.  Leaflets  about  feven  pair,  the  largeft 
near  a foot  long.  Fruit  ufually  of  one  large  fcarlet  lobe, 
an  inch  long,  with  a black  fliining  feed.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  ufe  or  qualities  of  thefe  two  laft  fpecies. 
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The  frutefcens  is  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  of  its  leaves , 
much  diminifhed  in  Aublet’s  plate.  We  have  examined  a 
leaf,  with  the  fruit,  in  fir  J.  Banks’s  herbarium  ; where 
alfo  are  one  or  two  Indian  fpecies  befides,  hitherto  un- 
publifhed. 

Sapindus,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  tree, 
(hrubby,  and  tender  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are,  the  common  foap-berry  tree  (S.  faponaria); 
and  the  a(h-leaved  foap-berry  tree  (S.  rigidus).  But  there 
are  other  fpecies  that  may  be  cultivated  for  variety. 

The  nuts  of  the  firft  fort  were  formerly  brought  hither, 
tipped  with  filver,  or  other  metals,  as  buttons,  which  lafted 
and  wore  well. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  railed  from 
feeds,  procured  from  their  native  fituations,  which  (hould 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  rich  frefh  earth  early  in 
the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  of  bark,  and  wa- 
tering them  frequently.  When  the  plants  appear,  the 
glali'es  (hould  be  railed  daily  to  admit  frefh  air  ; and  when 
they  have  had  fome  growth,  they  (hould  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots,  carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  diftindl  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  mould,  replunging  them  in  the  hot- 
bed, and  (hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  ltricken 
root,  when  they  (hould  have  free  air  admitted  daily,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  be  frequently  watered.  As  they 
foon  fill  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  (hould  be  often  re- 
moved into  larger  ones,  and  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air ; as,  when  too  much  forced  in  the  fummer,  they  are  apt 
to  die  in  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  they 
(hould  be  removed  into  the  bark-bed  of  the  (love,  or  be 
placed  upon  the  (helves  of  it,  where  they  often  fucceed 
better,  being  managed  as  other  ftove-plants  of  the  fame 
nature. 

They  afford  variety  in  (love  colle&ions,  when  properly 
intermixed,  with  other  forts. 

SAPINUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
modern  botanical  writers  to  the  fir-tree.  This  does  not 
feem,  however,  to  have  been  the  tree  fo  called  by  the  an- 
cients. Some  of  thofe  writers  have  plainly  defcribed  the 
pine-tree  under  this  name,  and  Pliny  makes  it  the  de- 
nomination of  the  pitch-tree,  fuch  as  was  cultivated  in  his 
time. 

The  word  fapinus  feems  to  be  only  a contraction  of  fapa- 
pinus,  a name  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  domeftic  or  culti- 
vated pine,  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  juice  or  fap  it  con- 
tained. They  had  a way  of  exprtfiing  this  juice,  called  by 
the  word  fapa  ; and  Theophraftus  has,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
called  the  domeftic  pine  by  the  name  arrus  oppc,,  a word 
fignifying  juice  or  fap.  This  was  the  pine-tree  which  bore 
the  pine-nuts  uLd  in  medicine  and  in  foods  ; and  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  the  manured  pitch  tree,  plainly  errs,  becaufe  that 
tree  cannot  bear  efculent  nuts,  or  anfwer  to  the  reft  of  the 
defcription. 

SAPIUM,  a name  adopted  by  Browne,  as  it  feems, 
from  Pliny,  who  ufes  it  for  a fort  of  fir,  abundant  in  refin. 
De  Theis  derives  the  word  from  the  Oltic  fap,  fat  or 
undtuous ; and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  applicable  to  Browne’s 
plant. — Browne  Jam.  353.  Jacq.  Amer.  249.  Schfeb. 
657.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  572.  Ait.  Hurt.  Kew.  v.  5. 
333.  Juff.  390.  Lamarck  Ilhiftr.  t.  792.  — Clafs  and 
order,  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Qrd.  Tricocca,  Linn. 
Euphorbiee,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal » Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
coloured,  divided  half  way  down  into  two  roundifh,  con- 
cave, obtufe,  converging  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam, 
Filaments  two,  thread- (haped,  combined  at  the  bafe,  fpread- 
ing  upwards,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  on  whofe  fegments 
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they  lie ; anthers  oblong,  of  two  lobes,  divaricated  at  the 

bafe. 

Female,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  fpike,  Cal.  Pe- 
rianth inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall,  hell-fhaped,  coloured, 
clofely  embracing  the  germen,  three-toothed  at  the  margin. 
Cor.  none.  Pijl.  Germen  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
ftyle  eredt,  very  Ihort ; iligma  three-cleft,  acute,  reflexed, 
very  large.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  with  three  flight 
furrows,  obtufe,  three-lobed,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves, 
which  feparate  at  the  top  into  two  parts.  Seeds  folitary, 
orbicular,  compreffed,  rugged,  unequally  toothed  at  the 
margin. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  divided.  Corolla  none.  Stamens 
two,  combined. 

Female,  Calyx  three-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Style  very 
Ihort.  Stigma  three-cleft.  Capfule  three-grained. 

1.  S.  aucuparium  Two-glanded  Sapium.  Jacq.  Amer. 
249.  t.  158.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Hippomane 
biglandulofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1431.  Manganilla  lauri  foliis 
oblongis ; Plum.  Ic.  164.  t.  171.  f.  2.) — Leaves  oblong, 
pointed,  minutely  ferrated.  Footltalks  crowned  with  two 
glands. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Sometimes  feen  in  our 
ftoves.  An  elegant  tree,  thirty  feet  high,  from  whofe 
trunk,  when  wounded,  a kind  of  bird-lime  exudes.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth  and  firming,  about  four  inches  long,  with 
two  confpicuous  glandular  tubercles  on  the  top  of  their  foot- 

Jlalks.  Spikes  terminal,  many-flowered,  long  and  flender, 
of  a yellowilh-green.  Calyx  dark  purple.  Anthers  red. 

2.  S.  indicum.  Eaft  Indian  Sapium.  Willd.  n.  2. — • 
“ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  ferrated,  with  two  glands 
at  their  bafe.  Footftalks  without  glands.” — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Leaves  two  inches,  or 
rather  more,  in  length,  with  two  imprefiions  at  their  bafe. 
Footjlalks  half  an  inch  long.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a medlar. 

3.  S.  ilicifolium.  Holly-leaved  Sapium.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Hippomane  fpinofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1432.  Man$inella 
aquifolii  foliis;  Plum.  Ic.  164.  t.  171.  f.  x.) — Leaves 
ovate,  with  three  fpinous  teeth  at  each  fide.  — Native  of 
South  America.  The  /piles,  by  Plumier’s  figure,  appear 
to  be  compound,  at  leaft  in  the  male  portion.  Fruit  like 
the  firit  fpecies. 

SAPLING,  among  Gardeners,  a name  by  which  they 
call  any  young  tree  that  is  full  of  fap. 

SAPO.  See  Soap. 

Sapo  Amygdalinus,  Almond  Soap,  in  the  Materia  Medica , 
a form  of  medicine  which  has  been  much  ufed  in  nephritic 
cafes,  and  made  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  common  hard 
loap  for  internal  ufes,  in  a more  determinate  manner  for  the 
phyfician,  and  a more  cleanly  one  for  the  patient. 

It  is  thus  made:  Take  any  quantity  of  frelh  oil  of  al- 
monds, and  thrice  its  quantity  of  foap  lees ; digeft  them 
together  in  fuch  a heat  as  will  make  them  but  juft  boil; 
within  a few  hours  the  oil  and  lees  will  be  united,  and  the 
liquor  will  foon  after  become  ropy,  and  fomething  tranf- 
parent,  and  will  cool  into  the  confiftence  of  a jelly ; then 
throw  in  fea-falt  till  the  boiling  liquor  has  loft  its  ropinefs  ; 
continue  the  boiling  till  drops  of  the  liquor  being  received 
upon  a tile,  the  water  is  feen  to  feparate  freely  from  the  co- 
agulated foap  ; then  take  away  the  fire,  and  the  foap  will 
rife  to  the  top  of  the  water  ; whence  it  is  taken  off  before  it 
grows  cold,  and  put  into  a wooden  mould  or  frame,  with  a 
cloth  bottom.  Being  afterwards  feparated  from  the  mould, 
it  is  fet  by  till  it  has  acquired  a due  confiftence.  See  Al- 
mond. 

SAPONACEA  Terra,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a term 
ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  a kind  of  native  alkali  fait,  of  the 
nature  of  the  nitre,  or  natron,  of  the  ancients,  which  is 


found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  mixed  with  dirt,  &c.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  and  thence  called  by  fome 
Smyrna  earth.  See  Flos  Aft  a. 

It  is  found  principally  in  two  places  near  Duraclea,  a 
large  open  village,  about  fix  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of 
Smyrna  ; and  in  a very  flat  plain,  about  a league  weftward 
from  the  river  Hermus.  It  is  at  firft  gathering  a fine 
whitilh  fait,  which  of  itfelf  boils  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  always  gathered  before  fun-rife,  a::d  only  in 
mornings  in  which  there  falls  no  dew ; fo  that  a flock  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  whole  year  muft  be  laid  in  during  the  fummer 
months.  It  comes  up  in  fome  places  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ; but  when  the  fun  rifes  upon  it, 
it  dries  and  falls  down  again.  The  earth  producing  it  lies 
low  in  both  places,  and  in  winter  is  wafhy.  It  is  thinly 
covered  with  grafs. 

It  may  be  fufpetted,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  neighbouring 
fea  impregnates  this  earth  about  Hermus ; but  the  ground 
which  produces  it,  and  lies  about  Duraclea,  is  fo  far  from 
the  fea,  that  it  overthrows  this  fpeculation  ; though  every 
morning  in  fummer  the  earth  be  fwept  clean  of  this  fait,  the 
next  morning  always  produces  a new  crop. 

Dr,  Smyth,  who  made  experiments  upon  this  fait,  in- 
forms us,  that  three  hundred  drachms  of  it  being  put  into  a 
retort,  and  this  fet  in  a fand-heat  with  a very  ftrong  fire  for 
twelve  hours,  yielded  between  five  and  fix  ounces  of  an 
infipid  phlegm,  of  no  other  fmell  but  fuch  as,  in  all  fuch 
operations,  arifes  from  the  fire.  It  appeared  from  this,  that 
the  matter  contained  no  volatile  fait.  After  this  the  quan- 
tity of  two  hundred  drachms,  calcined  in  a German  crucible, 
was  diffolved  in  water.  This  compofition  of  earth  and 
water,  boiled  into  a lixivium,  made  five  hundred  drachms, 
after  it  had  boiled  three  hours,  and  the  foul  fcum  had  been 
continually  taken  off  during  that  time,  and  been  filtrated  ; 
the  clofe  liquor  being  then  evaporated  to  a drynefs,  there 
remained  a pure  white  fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  the  nature  of 
pot-alh. 

The  people  of  the  place  make  foap  with  this  earth  in  the 
following  manner  ; they  mix  three-fourths  of  this  earth  with 
one-fourth  of  lime,  and  then  pour  boiling  water  upon  this 
mixture  ; they  ftir,  this  with  a Hick,  and  there  arifes  to  the 
top  a thick  brownilh  fubftance,  which  they  fcum  off ; they 
fave  this  in  veflels  by  itfelf.  They  ufe  both  this  and  the 
clear  liquor  in  making  foap,  but  this  is  much  ftronger  than 
the  liquor.  They  put  fifty  quintals  of  oil  into  a larger 
copper  boiling  veflel,  and  kindling  a large  fire  under  it,  they 
let  the  oil  boil  a little,  and  then  throw  in  by  little  and  little 
firft  the  fcum  of  the  ley,  and  afterwards  the  liquor  itfelf ; 
though  fometimes  they  ufe  only  the  one,  or  only  the  other. 
They  continue  adding  more  and  more  of  thefe,  till  the  oil 
acquires  the  confiftence  of  foap,  which  is  often  feveral  days. 
The  fire  muft  be  all  this  time  kept  up  very  ftrong.  The 
fcum  of  the  ley,  and  the  ftronger  part  of  the  ley  itfelf,  mix 
with  the  oil  in  the  boiling,  and  the  weaker  part  unmixing 
itfelf,  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  let  out  by  a cock  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe.  This  is  not  thrown  away,  but  is 
let  run  upon  frelh  lime  and  earth,  to  make  a ley  for  future 
ufe  ; and  when  the  foap  is  perfectly  made,  it  is  laded  out, 
and  put  upon  a brick  or  lime  floor  to  harden. 

The  common  proportion  in  the  making  of  the  foap  is  two 
loads  of  earth,  five  quintals  each,  to  fifty  quintals  of  oil,  and 
the  produce  is  between  feventy  and  eighty  quintals  of  foap. 
The  earth  is  bought  at  a dollar  a load,  and  the  foap  at  fix 
and  a half  a quintal.  There  are  employed  annually,  in 
making  foap  at  Smyrna,  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  quintals  of 
oil.  The  bringing  of  the  foap-earth  to  Smyrna  employs  a 
thoufand  camels,  or  fifteen  hundred,  for  eight  months  of 
3 B 2 the 
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the  year,  the  four  fummer  months  being  too  hot  for  camels 
to  travel  in.  A common  foap-houfe  produces,  at  a medium, 
a thoufand  dollars  a-year  clear  profit.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  220, 
p.  230. 

SAPONARA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Sicily,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  nine  miles  W.  of  Mefiina. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Poli- 
caftro. 

SAPONARIA,  in  Botany , Soapwort,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  its  bruifed  leaves  are  faid  to  produce  a lather,  like  foap, 
when  agitated  with  water ; a property  we  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover. — Linn.  Gen.  224.  Schreb.  302.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  667.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  459. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  282.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  3.  76.  Juff.  302.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  376. — Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllea,  Linn. 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  naked, 
tubular,  cylindrical,  inclining  to  ovate,  without  angles,  five- 
toothed, permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five  ; claws  narrow,  an- 
gular, as  long  as  the  calyx  ; limb  flat,  dilated  outwards, 
obtufe.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
claws  of  the  petals,  into  which  five  of  them  are  inierted,  the 
five  alternate  ones  being  later ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  in- 
cumbent. Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  cylindrical ; llyles 
two,  ftraight,  parallel,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ffigmas 
acute.  Perlc.  Capfule  the  length  of  the  calyx,  in  which  it 
is  enclofed,  oblong,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall, 
attached  to  a long,  central,  unconnected  receptacle. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  ovato-cylindrical,  without 
angles,  naked.  Petals  five,  with  long  claws.  Capfule  fu- 
perior, oblong,  of  one  cell. 

Obf.  Several  fpecies  referred  to  this  genus  by  Linnceus, 
having  an  angular  bell-lhaped  calyx,  fliort  claws  to  their 
petals,  and  a nearly  globular  capfule,  appear  to  us  indu- 
bitably to  belong  to  Gypfophila,  with  which  they  agree  belt 
in  habit,  and  to  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  removed 
them,  in  his  Prodromus  of  the  Flora  Grseca  Sibthorpiana. 
Thefe  are  the  Linnaean  S.  Vaccaria,  cretica , and  illyrica. 

1.  S.  officinalis.  Common  Soapwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
£84.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  i.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1060.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  29.  Woodv. 
Suppl.  t.  251.  Bulliard.  t.  257.  FI.  Dan.  t.  543.  (Sa- 
ponaria  ; Ger.  Em.  444.) — Calyx  cylindrical,  with  Ihallow 
teeth.  Claws  of  the  petals  with  four  wings.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  three-ribbed. — Native  of  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  in  rather  moift,  rich  wafte  ground, 
flowering  towards  autumn.  Mr.  Purlh  fays  it  occurs  in 
North  America,  but  among  rubbifh,  and  in  cultivated 
ground,  occafionally  in  gravel  pits  and  on  dry  hills  ; fo  that 
he  fufpedls  it  to  have  been  brought  from  Europe.  The 
root  is  perennial,  flefhy,  deep,  and  much  branched.  Stems 
numerous,  about  18  inches  high,  eredt,  round,  leafy,  jointed, 
fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  joined  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  entire, 
flightly  fucculent  : dark  green  above  ; paler  beneath. 
Panicles  terminal,  forked,  of  numerous,  large,  handfome, 
pale  pink  flowers,  with  a fweet  opprefiive  fcent ; the  corolla 
often  more  or  lefs  double.  Gerarde  found  in  Northampton- 
Ihire  a remarkable  variety,  fince  obferved  by  Dr.  Bollock 
of  Liverpool,  on  fand-hills  feven  miles  north  of  that  town. 
In  this  the  leaves  are  broad,  Iheathing,  and  alternate ; the 
corolla  monopetalous.  It  is  well  reprefented  in  Ger.  Em. 
435,  under  the  name  of  Gentiana  concava. 

2.  S.  porrigens.  Hairy  Soapwort.  Linn.  Mant.  239. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  49. 
t.  109.  Meerburgh  Ic.  t.  36. — Calyx  deeply  divided, 
downy  and  vifcid.  Panicle  widely  fpreading.  Fruit  pen- 


dulous. Leaves  Angle -ribbed.  — Native  of  the  Levant, 
Cultivated  here  by  Morifon.  A hardy  annual,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  The  flem  is  rather  taller  than  the  former, 
terminated  by  a large  forked  panicle , of  innumerable,  fmall, 
pink,  long-ftalked  flowers.  After  flowering,  each  partial 
flalh  points  directly  downwards.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
fmooth,  rather  fucculent. 

3.  S.  ocymoides.  Bafil-leaved  Soapwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

585.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  154. 

Jacq.  Auftr.  append.  39.  t.  23.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  29. 
t.  134.  (Lychnis  montana  repens;  Ger.  Em.  473.) — 
Calyx  fwelling  upwards,  villous.  Stems  forked,  procum- 
bent. Leaves  elliptical.  Petals  nearly  entire. — Native  of 
Italy,  France;  and  Switzerland  ; a hardy  perennial  with 
us,  flowering  from  May  to  July.  The  root  is  large  and 
flefhy.  Stems  many,  fpreading  on  the  ground  in  every  di- 
rection, reddifh,  hairy.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  varying 
in  breadth,  hairy  alfo.  Flowers  abundant  from  the  numerous 
forks  of  the  Item,  rofe-coloured,  with  a blood-red,  hairy, 
vifcid  calyx , fcarcely  divided  half  way  down.  This  plant 
is,  as  Curtis  obferves,  excellent  for  adorning  artificial  rock- 
work,  &c.  though  not  propagated  plentifully  by  feed. 

4.  S.  orientalis.  Small  Annual  Soapwort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  585.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  5.  (Lychnis  orientalis 
annua  fupina,  antirrhini  folio,  flore  minimo  purpurafcente ; 
Dill.  Elth.  205.  t.  167.) — Calyx  fwelling  in  the  lower 
part,  villous.  Stem  forked,  fpreading.  Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate.  Petals  cloven.  — Native  of  the  Levant.  A 
hardy  annual,  flowering  from  July  to  Auguft.  The  annual 
root,  more  bufhy  flem,  and  divided  petals,  as  well  as  the  ovate 
rather  than  club-ftiaped  calyx,  diftinguilh  this  fpecies  from 
the  laft-defcribed. 

5.  S.  lutea.  Yellow  Alpine  Soapwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 

585.  Willd.  n.  8.  Allion.  Pedem.  n.  1560.  t.  23.  f.  1. 
Sm.  Spicil.  4.  t.  5.  (Lychnis  floribus  umbellatis  ochro- 
leucis,  petalis  ovatis,  filamentis  nigris  ; Allion.  Spec.  Ped. 
29.  t.  5.  f.  2.) — Calyx  fomewhat  ovate,  hairy  as  well  as 
the  ftem.  Petals  obovate,  entire.  Flowers  corymbofe. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  channelled. — Native  of  fiffures  of 
rocks  on  mount  Cenis,  as  well  as  on  fome  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  but  not  common,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  This  pretty  plant  is  unknown  in  our  gardens. 
The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  tufted.  Stems  about  three 
inches  high.  Radical  leaves  fmooth,  numerous  ; the  reft 
rather  hairy.  Calyx  tinged  with  violet,  as  are  alfo  the 

flamens,  and  the  claws  of  the  otherwife  pale  lemon-coloured 
petals. 

6.  S.  bellidifolia.  Daify-leaved  Italian  Soapwort.  Sm. 

Spicil.  5.  Willd.  n.  9.  (S.  lutea  /? ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  585. 

Globularia  lutea  montana;  Column.  Ecphr.  152.  t.  153, 
very  good.  Beilis  montana,  globofo  luteo  flore ; Bauh. 
Pin.  262.  Lychnis  lutea  montana,  globularias  folio  et  facie; 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  498.) — Calyx  cylindrical,  hairy.  Stem 
fmooth.  Petals  linear,  crenate.  Leaves  fpatulate. — Ga- 
thered by  Columna,  on  the  fummits  of  fome  mountains  in 
Italy.  Linnaeus  and  Haller  confounded  its  fynonyms  with 
the  S.  lutea,  from  which  the  plant  of  Columna,  examined 
by  us  in  Vaillant’s  herbarium,  differs  in  being  thrice  as  tall, 
with  fpatulate,  dilated  radical  leaves ; the  flems  fmooth  ; 
flamens  yellow  ; and  petals,  according  to  the  accurate 
Columna,  linear,  notched  at  the  end.  We  are  led  to  doubt 
Boccone’s  plant,  figured  in  his  Mufeo  di  piante  rare,  t.  62, 
and  defcribed  at  p.  75,  as  a native  of  mount  Cenis,  by  the 
name  of  Lychnis  rubra  globularia  capitulo.  This  may  perhaps 
be  Lychnis  alpina,  though  Boccone’s  figure  anfwers  to  our 
Saponaria  bellidifolia. 

7.  S,  cxfpitofa.  Tufted-leaved  White  Soapwort.  Sm. 
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Prodr.  FI.  Grate.  Sibth.  n.  952.  FI.  Graec.  t.  389,  un- 
publiffied. — Calyx  fmooth,  contra&ed  at  the  bafe.  Leaves 
fpatulate,  tufted.  Stem  fimple,  fmgle-flowered,  nearly 
naked. — Native  of  mount  Delphi,  in  Negropont,  where  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp.  The  roots  are  perennial, 
crowned  with  denfe  tufts  of  fmooth  leaves.  Stems  (lender, 
eredt,  three  or  four  inches  high,  each  bearing  a fingle  white 
flower. 

Saponaria,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  and  annual  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated,  is  the  common  foapwort  (S.  officinalis). 

In  this  there  are  two  varieties  ; as  with  fingle  and  double 
flowers,  the  latter  of  which  is  preferved  in  gardens,  but  has 
the  fame  fault  with  the  fingle  one,  of  fpreading  very  much 
at  the  root.  Alfo  the  hollow-leaved,  in  which  the  roots  do 
not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; the  (talks  are 
(horter,  thicker,  and  do  not  grow  fo  eredl ; they  rife  a foot 
or  more  in  height ; the  joints  are  very  near  and  fwelling ; 
the  leaves  are  produced  fingly  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
(talks,  but  towards  the  top  they  are  often  placed  by  pairs  ; 
they  are  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  having 
feveral  longitudinal  veins  or  plaits,  and  hollowed  like  a 
ladle ; the  flowers  are  difpofed  loofely  on  the  top  of  the 
(talk,  have  large  cylindrical  calyces,  only  one  petal,  and 
fcarcely  any  vifible  ltamens ; they  are  of  a purple  colour, 
and  appear  in  July. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  readily  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  either  in  the 
autumn  or  early  fpring  ; the  hollow-leaved  variety  may  like- 
wife  be  raifed  from  (lips  or  cuttings  planted  at  the  fame 
feafons.  It  ffiould  have  a dry  fituation,  where  the  air  is 
good. 

The  double  fort  affords  variety  in  the  borders  and  other 
parts,  and  the  hollow-leaved  variety  is  ufeful  for  ornamenting 
rock-work. 

Both  the  root  and  leaves  of  this  fort  of  plants  were 
formerly  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes ; and  the  latter  em- 
ployed inftead  of  foap  in  waffiing  clothes,  being  boiled  in 
water  fo  as  to  afford  a foap-like  froth,  whence  the  name. 

Saponaria,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  at 
different  times  to  feveral  plants,  which  had  in  fome  fort  the 
properties  of  foap. 

The  (truthium  of  the  Greeks,  and  herba  lanaria  of  the 
Romans,  having  fomewhat  of  this  property,  and  being  ufed 
in  cleaning  of  the  wool,  feveral  authors  have  explained  it  by 
the  word  faponaria ; but  this  is  leaving  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  plant,  as  we  were  before,  not  at  all  afcer- 
taining  which,  if  any  of  the  plants  at  one  time  or  other  fo 
called,  was  to  be  underftood  as  being  the  fame  with  the 
ftruthium. 

The  Greeks  have  many  times  called  hyffop  by  the  name 
faponaria  ; others  have  given  the  fame  name  to  the  anagallis, 
or  pimpernel ; and  others  to  feveral  different  plants,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  have  the  effects  of  foap,  or  of  nitre  in 
cleanfing  of  things. 

None  of  the  plants,  however,  that  we  have  under  the 
name  faponaria,  will  at  all  agree  with  the  ftruthium,  or 
herba  lanaria,  which  was  a thiffle ; and  the  very  Arabians 
feem  not  to  have  known  it,  but  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
their  candifi  to  be  it. 

The  “ faponaria  officinalis,”  or  foapwort , has  been  re- 
commended for  medical  purpofes.  The  root  of  this  plant 
has  no  peculiar  fmell ; its  tafte  is  fweetilh,  glutinous,  and 
fomewhat  bitter  ; on  being  chewed  for  fome  time,  it  is  faid 
to  difcover  a degree  of  acrimony,  which  continues  to  affedt 
the  mouth  a confiderable  time.  According  to  Neuman,  two 
©unces  of  the  root  yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract  ; 


but  Cartheufer,  from  a like  quantity,  only  obtained  fix 
drachms,  and  twenty-four  grains.  This  extradl  manifelted 
a fweetiffi  tafte,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The  fpirituous 
extraft  is  lefs  in  quantity,  but  of  a more  penetrating  acrid 
tafte.  Decoftions  of  the  root,  on  being  fufficiently  agitated, 
produce  a faponaceous  froth  ; a fimilar  foapy  quality  is  ob- 
fervable  alfo  in  the  extradf,  and  (till  more  manifeitly  in  the 
leaves,  infomuch  that  they  have  been  ufed  by  the  mendicant 
monks  as  a fubftitute  for  foap  in  waffiing  of  their  clothes  ; 
and  Bergius,  who  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  fapo- 
naria, declares  that  it  has  all  the  effedls  of  foap  itfelf.  He 
obferves  alfo,  that  the  faponaceous  quality  is  not  injured  by 
acids,  like  that  of  the  common  foap. 

From  thefe  peculiar  qualities  of  the  faponaria  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  pofleffing  a confiderable  (hare  of  medical 
efficacy,  which  we  could  wiffi  to  find  faithfully  afcertained. 

The  difeafes  for  which  the  faponaria  is  recommended,  as 
fyphilis,  gout,  rheumatifm,  and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps, 
the  complaints  in  which  its  ufe  is  mod  availing  ; for  a fancied 
refemblance  of  the  roots  of  faponaria  with  thofe  of  farfa- 
parilla,  feems  to  have  led  phyficians  to  think  them  fimilar  in 
their  effedls,  and  hence  they  have  both  been  adminiftered 
with  the  fame  intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pains,  and 
venereal  affedtions.  Bergius  fays,  “ in  arthritide,  cura  mer- 
curiale,  &c.  nullum  aptiorem  potum  novi.” 

However,  according  to  feveral  writers,  the  mod  inveterate 
cafes  of  fyphilis  were  cured  by  a decodtion  of  this  plant, 
without  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Haller  informs  us,  that  Boerhaave  entertained  an  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice,  and  other  vifceral  ob- 
ftrudtions.  Woodville’s  Med.  Bot. 

Saponaria  Terra , in  Mineralogy , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  common  fuller’s  earth. 

Saponaria  Terra  alba,  in  Natural  Hiftcry,  a name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  common  tobacco-pipe-clay. 

They  called  the  common  fuller’s  earth  alfo  faponaria  terra, 
and  diitinguiffi  it  from  this  by  the  epithet  purpurafcens ; 
though  it  has  no  fuch  colour  as  purple  about  it.  See 
Cimolia. 

SAPONARIUM  Lixivium.  See  Lixivium  Sapo- 
narium. 

SAPONEA,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a pedtoral 
medicine,  made  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  and  fugar,  mixed 
with  the  diftilled  water  of  violets. 

SAPONIES,  in  Geography,  a denomination  given  to 
Indians  of  America,  who  inhabit  a territory  on  the  N. 
branch  of  Sufquehannah  river  : the  number  of  warriors  is 
eftimated  at  30. 

SAPOR  I.,  in  Biography , king  of  Perfia,  fucceeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes,  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Saffan,  A.D. 
240.  He  was  of  a fierce  and  martial  character,  ftrong  in 
body,  active  and  able.  One  of  his  firft  projedts  was  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  Roman  empire : having  taken  the 
field,  he  over-ran  Mefopotamia  and  threatened  Antioch, 
when  the  younger  Gordian  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
Perfian  king  withdrew  into  his  own  dominions,  and  was 
followed  by  Gordian,  but  this  unfortunate  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  Philip,  who  affumed  the  purple  as  the  price  of  his 
crimes.  As  it  was  neceffary  for  the  ufurper  to  return,  he 
made  peace  with  Sapor,  abandoning  to  him  the  countries 
which  he  had  invaded.  After  this,  Sapor  marched  againft 
Chofroes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom  he  caufcd  to  be  aflaffi- 
nated,  and  then  marching  into  the  country,  at  the  head  of 
an  irrefiftible  force,  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a pro- 
vince. He  now,  availing  himfelf  of  the  diftradted  (late  of 
the  Roman  empire,  renewed  his  incurfions,  obliged  feveral 
ftrong  towns  to  furrender,  and  laid  fiege  to  Edeli'a.  Va- 
lerian, 
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lerian,  who  was  at  this  time  emperor,  marched  to  its  relief, 
and  the  two  fovereigns  encountered  each  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  Valerian  was  defeated  and  made 
prifoner.  Sapor  then  croifed  the  Euphrates,  and  advanced 
to  Antioch,  which  he  took  by  furprize,  and  facked.  He 
next  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and  then 
laid  fiege  to  Ccefarea,  in  Cappadocia,  which,  after  a time, 
fubmitted  to  his  power.  His  victorious  arms  were  checked 
by  the  Roman  general  Baliilus,  who  obliged  him  to  retire 
towards  the  Euphrates.  At  this  time  Odenathus  the  Pal- 
myrene, who  had  formerly  been  treated  with  great  infolence 
by  Sapor,  appeared  as  his  enemy,  and  after  various  fuc- 
ceifes,  drove  him  acrofs  the  river.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Perfian  monarch  tarnilhed  the  glory  of  his  fuccefs  again  ft 
Valerian,  by  his  ungenerous  and  inhuman  conduct  towards 
his  unfortunate  captive.  Odenathus  afterwards  twice  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ctefiphon,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  all 
the  countries  between  Palmyra  and  the  Tigris.  After  his 
death,  his  widow,  the  celebrated Zenobia,  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence againlt  the  Perfian  arms.  Sapor,  amidft  a variety 
of  fortune,  continued  to  aggrandize  himfelf  at  the  expence 
of  the  neighbouring  fovereigns  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  271  or  272,  after  a reign  of  31  years. 

Sapor  II.  king  of  Perfia,  fon  of  Hormouz  or  Hor- 
mifdas  II.  was  born  in  the  year  310  : he  was  not  born  till 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  and  had  the  lingular  fortune 
of  being  declared  monarch  before  his  birth  : for  at  his  father’s 
death,  when  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
was  excited  by  the  want  of  an  heir  apparent,  the  Magi  ven- 
tured to  affert  not  only  the  pregnancy  of  the  widow,  but  that 
fhe  had  conceived  a fon  ; and  the  fatraps  in  confequence 
paid  homage  to  their  unborn  fovereign.  During  the 
minority  of  Sapor,  his  capital  was  plundered  by  Thair,  an 
Arabian  prince,  who  carried  away  the  king’s  aunt  ; but  this 
infult  was  revenged  by  him  as  foon  as  he  came  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  Thair  and  his  people  fell  under  his  authority. 
The  moderate  ufe  which  he  made  of  his  victory  cauled  him 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Arabs  as  the  protedlor  of  their 
nation.  At  the  inftigation  of  the  Magi,  Sapor  became  a 
perfecu'cor  of  the  Chriltians  refiding  in  his  dominions  ; who, 
he  was  led  to  believe,  were  more  attached  to  the  emperor 
Conftantine  than  himfelf.  Sapor  was  anxious  to  recover 
from  the  Romans  the  provinces  which  they  po He fled  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  information  of 
the  military  ftrength  of  the  empire,  he  fent  a folemn  em- 
bafly  to  Conllantinople,  under  the  pretext  of  renewing  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations.  This  was  amicably  received 
by  Conftantine,  who  returned  a letter,  in  which  he  pleaded 
with  the  king  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians,  and  in  the  event 
obtained  for  them  a better  treatment.  Sapor,  however, 
gave  fuch  indications  of  his  intention  to  make  good  his  claims 
upon  the  provinces  that  formerly  were  a part  of  the  Perfian 
dominions,  that  Conftantine  is  laid  to  have  been  preparing 
for  an  expedition  into  the  Eaft  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
projects.  Immediately  upon  this  event,  Sapor  broke  into 
the  Roman  borders,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  im- 
portant fortreffes  in  M fopotamia.  In  a number  of  actions 
on  the  R.oman  and  Perfian  borders,  between  Conllantius 
and  Sapor,  the  arms  of  the  latter  had  generally  the  ad- 
vantage. At  the  battle  of  Singara,  however,  in  348,  the 
Romans  put  the  Perfians  to  flight,  and  took  poll'eifion  of 
their  camp,  a fon  of  Sapor’s  being  made  prifoner  in  the 
purfuit,  and  inhumanly  maflacred ; but  in  the  end,  the 
Perfians  rallied  and  repulfed  the  Romans  with  great  (laughter. 
He  was  unable,  with  his  utmoll  efforts,  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  ftrong  city  of  Nifibis,  which  was  defended 
with  unabating  conftancy  by  its  Chriftian  inhabitants.  An 


infurre&ion  in  his  eaftern  provinces  led  him  to  attempt  a 
negociation  with  the  Roman  emperor  ; but  his  claims  were 
fo  high  that  no  treaty  could  be  agreed  on.  The  fubfe- 
quent  civil  wars  in  the  Roman  empire  gave  the  Perfian 
monarch  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  again  palling  the 
boundaries,  and  in  the  year  339  he  croifed  the  Tigris,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Amida.  This  place,  after  a vigorous  defence, 
was  carried  by  llorm,  and  all  its  remaining  inhabitants 
were  either  maflacred  or  carried  into  llavery.  After  this. 
Sapor  was  principally  employed  in  fecuring  his  conquefts, 
till  the  fucceflion  of  Julian  to  the  empire,  whom  he  wifhed 
to  make  his  friend.  But  the  Roman  emperor  rejected  the 
overtures,  and  declared  his  intention  of  fpeedily  vifiting  the 
Perfian  capital  at  the  head  of  his  army.  This  expedition 
took  place  in  the  year  363,  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  invader. 
Julian  was  killed  in  an  action,  and  his  fucceflor,  Jovian,  had 
no  other  way  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  difficulties, 
than  by  accepting  the  terms  of  accommodation  winch  Sapor 
offered.  Th.  fe  were  the  reftitution  to  the  Perfian  empire 
of  the  contefted  provinces,  and  the  ftrong  city  of  Nifibis, 
which  had  proved  impregnable  to  his  arms.  Sapor  faithfully 
performed,  on  his  part,  the  conditions  by  which  the  fafe  re- 
treat of  the  Romans  was  fecured,  and  the  termination  of  this 
invafion  proved  the  molt  glorious  event  of  his  reign. 
He  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  fchemes  of  aggran- 
dizement in  other  quarters,  and  marching  into  Armenia, 
he  got  pofleffion  of  the  king,  whom  he  pdt  to  death,  and 
then  reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a Roman 
province.  Sapor  died  in  the  year  380,  with  the  renown  of 
having  been  one  of  the  greatelt  princes  of  his  line.  Univer. 
Hi.il.  Gibbon. 

SAPOTA,  in  Botnny,  the  Weft  Indian  name  of  fe- 
veral forts  of  fruit,  fo  me  what  refembling  a plum.  See 
Achras. 

SAPOTiE,  or  Sapote^:,  a natural  order  of  Juffieu’s, 
the  48th  in  his  fyilem,  the  15th  of  his  8th  clafs.  (See  Gen- 
tian A3.  ) The  order  is  thus  defined. 

Calyx  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  regular  ; its  fegments 
in  fome  inilances  agreeing  in  number  with  thofe  of  the  calyx, 
but  at  the  fame  time  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of 
intermediate  appendages  ; in  other  inilances  twice  as  nume- 
rous, without  any  fuch  appendages.  Stamens  oppofite  to 
the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  and  agreeing  therewith  in 
number  ; or  elfe  twice  as  numerous,  the  appendages  in  that 
cafe  bearing  anthers.  Germen  one ; ltyle  one ; Itigma 
moftly  fimple.  Fruit  either  a berry  or  drupa,  of  one  or 
many  cells,  each  containing  a folitary  feed,  which  is  bony 
and  polifhed,  marked  with  a lateral  fear.  Corculum  flat, 
enveloped  in  a flelhy  albumen.  Stem  Ihrubby  or  arboreous. 
Leaves  alternate,  for  the  moll  part  undivided  and  entire. 
Flowers  numerous,  axillary,  their  ftalks  fingle-llowered. 
The  plants  are  milky. 

The  genera  placed  here  by  Julfieu  are  Jacquinia ; Man- 
glilla,  fee  Myrsine  ; Sideroxylum ; Bajfuz;  Mimufops ; 
Imbricaria  of  Ccmmerfon  ; Chryfophyllum  ; Lucuma,  a genus, 
with  a Peruvian  name,  founded  by  Julfieu  and  Dombey  upon 
Achras  mammofa  ; and  Achras . 

The  following  are  fubjoined,  as  allied  to  the  true  Sapota, 

Myrfine ; Inocarpus  ; Olax  ; and  Lcea. 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  529,  points  out 
the  affinity  of  this  order  to  the  Ebenacea,  and  augments  it 
with  a new  genus,  Sersalisia  ; which  will  be  found  in 
its  proper  place  hereafter.  At  the  fame  time  he  eftablilhes 
the  order  of  Myrsineze,  fee  that  article  ; and  propofes  to 
remove  to  its  leading  genus,  Myrfine,  among!!  other  things, 
Samara  coriacea  of  Swartz  ; pentandra  of  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. ; 
and  floribunda  of  Willdenow.  See  Samara. 

SAPOU, 
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SAPOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Diarbekir  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Hazou. 

SAPOZOK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Riazan;  68  miles  W.  of  Riazan.  N.  lat.  540  5'.  E.  long. 
4°°  44'- 

SAPPAN,  in  Botany.  See  Cjesalpinia. 

Sappan,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  wood  of  the  arbor  Campechiana,  or  logwood, 
ufed  in  dyeing.  See  H^matoxylum  Campechiana. 

This  wood  has  a fweetilh  fub-aftringent  tafte,  and  no  re- 
markable frnell ; it  gives  a purplilh-red  tinCture  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  infufions,  and  tinges  the  ftools,  and 
fometimes  the  urine,  of  the  fame  colour  ; but  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Du  Hamel  and  others,  it  does  not  appear  to 
colour  the  bones  of  animals,  as  obferved  of  madder  and 
fome  other  plants  of  that  clafs.  It  is  ufed  medicinally  as  an 
alfringent  and  corroborant.  In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found 
peculiarly  efficacious,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  fome 
of  the  firtl  medical  authorities : alfo  in  the  latter  dages  of 
dyfentery,  when  the  obdructing  caufes  are  removed,  to 
obviate  that  extreme  laxity  of  the  intedines  ufually  fuperin- 
duced  by  the  repeated  deje&ions.  Extra&um  ligni  campe- 
chenfis  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopeias,  and  may  be  given 
in  the  dofe  of  one  fcruple  or  two,  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  Woodville’s  Med.  Bot. 

Sappan,  in  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in 
Salengore,  and  runs  into  the  draits  of  Malacca,  N.  lat. 
20  37'.  E.  long.  xoi°47f. 

SAPPAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea,  near  the 
W.  coad  of  Naflau.  S.  lat.  z°  55'.  E.  long.  99°  45'. 

SAPPARE  of  Saulfure  and  Kirwan,  Cyanite  or  Kyanit 
of  Werner,  Bijlhsne  of  Haiiy,  in  Mineralogy , a fpecies  of 
the  crydallaceous  genus,  the  colour  of  which  is  milk-white, 
pearl-grey,  blueilh-grey,  or  fmalt-blue,  Pruffian  blue,  or 
Iky-blue.  It  fometimes  occurs  entirely  blue,  but  more  fre- 
quently fpotted,  driped  or  clouded  with  this  colour.  It 
is  found  in  mafs,  diffeminated,  and  crydallized  in  long 
oblique  four-fided  prifms,  truncated  on  the  lateral  edges. 
The  crydals  are  imbedded  or  interfeft  one  another,  and 
vary  from  middle-fized  to  very  fmall.  Its  external  and  in- 
ternal ludre  is  bright-ffiining  pearly.  Its  fradture  is  broad, 
diverging,  and  interfering  radiated,  palling  into  curved-foli- 
ated. The  fra&ure  of  the  crydals  is  foliated  in  three  direc- 
tions. Its  fragments  are  llaty  and  fometimes  imperfedfly 
rhomboidal.  In  mafs  it  is  ufually  tranllucent  ; the  crydals 
are  for  the  mod  part  tranfparent.  Its  hardnefs  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  fluor  fpar.  It  has  a flight  degree  of  flexibility, 
and  feels  fomewhat  greafy.  Sp.  gr.  3.51  to  3.62. 

It  is  infufible  per  fe  before  the  blowpipe.  Its  component 
parts,  according  to  Theodore  de  Saulfure,  are 
29.2  Silex, 

55.  Alumine, 

2.25  Lime, 

2.  Magnefia, 

6.65  Oxyd  of  iron, 

6.9.  Water  and  lofs. 


102.00 


It  occurs  in  primitive  mountains  imbedded  in  micaceous 
fchidus  and  accompanied  by  grenatite. 

It  is  found  near  Banchory  in  Aberdeenlhire,  and  in  the 
larged  of  the  Shetland  lflands  ; alfo  in  Norway,  the  Swifs 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Bavaria,  France, 
and  Siberia. 

The  very  pale  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  fometimps  mif- 
taken  for  tremolite  ; it  may  be  diftinguilhed  however  by  the 
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blue  tinge  which  even  the  paled  are  not  entirely  free  from : 
befides,  tremolite  is  found  chiefly  in  granular  lime-done,  but 
cyanite  in  micaceous  fchidus.  The  tranfparent  varieties  of 
a Pruffian  blue  colour  are  fometimes,  when  cut  and  polilhed, 
fold  for  fapphires,  from  which  however  they  are  readily  dif- 
tinguilhed by  their  inferior  hardnefs  and  fpecific  gravity. 
Kirwan’s  El.  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.  Aikin’s  Did. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  artillery, 
who  are  employed  in  forming  the  faps. 

A brigade  of  fappers  generally  confifls  of  eight  men, 
which  form  two  equal  parties  ; whild  one  party  is  advancing 
the  fap,  the  other  furnifhes  the  necefiary  materials ; and  thus 
they  alternately  relieve  each  other. 

SAPPHIC,  in  Poetry,  a kind  of  verfe  much  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ; and  fo  denominated  from  the  inventrefs 
Sappho. 

The  Sapphic  verfe  confifls  of  eleven  fyllables.  or  five 
feet ; of  which  the  firfl,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  trochees,  the 
fecond  a fpondee.  and  the  third  a daCtyl,  as  in 

“ Integer  vitas,  fcelerifque  purus, 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  nec  arcu.”  Horace. 

Three  verfes  of  this  kind,  clofed.  with  an  Adonic  verfe, 
confiding  of  a da&yl  and  fpondee,  ufually  make  a firophe. 
Though  wre  have  fome  chorulles  in  the  ancient  tragic  poets, 
containing  a much  greater  number  of  Sapphics  fucceffively. 
They  generally  run  rough,  unlefs  they  have  the  csfure  after 
the  fecond  foot. 

SAPPHIRE,  in  Mineralogy,  a precious  done,  next  in 
hardnefs  and  value  to  the  diamond.  (See  Gem.)  The  more 
common  colour  of  the  fapphire  is  blue,  in  various  lhades. 
It  is  fometimes  red,  and  has  been  miflaken  for  the  ruby,  but 
it  is  harder,  and  fcratches  the  latter  gem.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  cryflal  is  a rhomboid,  nearly  rectangular,  the 
angles  being  96°  and  84°. 

The  fapphire  is  infufible  per  fe  by  the  blowpipe,  but  it 
lofes  its  blue  colour  in  the  fire.  The  condituent  parts  of 
the  fapphire,  as  given  by  Klaproth,  are 
Alumine  98 

Oxyd  of  iron  1 
Lime  0.5 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  principal  part  of  the  fapphire  is 
pure  clay  or  alumine  ; and  Klaproth  obferves,  “ what  a high 
degree  of  cohefive  power  mud  nature  command,  to  be  able 
to  transform  fuch  a fub dance  as  common  clay  into  a body, 
fo  eminently  didinguifhed  and  ennooled  by  its  hardnefs,  bril- 
liancy, and  refidance  to  the  afition  of  the  fire  or  acids,  and 
the  effetffs  of  all  dedroying  time.”  Klaproth’s  Eflays. 

The  method  of  making  tfie  counterfeit  fapphires  in  pade 
is  this.  Take  of  cry  Ita;  prepared,  two  ounces  ; minium, 
or  common  red  lead,  fix  ounces  ; zaffer  prepared,  five  grains ; 
manganefe  prepared,  ieven  grains  ; mix  all  the  powders  per- 
fectly’ together,  and  put  them  into  a crucible  ; cover  it  with 
a flrong  lute,  and  put  the  whole  into  a potter’s  kiln,  to  dand 
in  the  hotted  place  for  twenty-four  hours  ; it  will  be  of  a 
mod  beautiful  deep  fapphire  colour.  Blue  pades  of  two 
other  degrees  of  blue  are  alfo  made  in  the  following  manner. 
For  a Iky-blue,  take  cryital  prepared,  two  ounces  ; red  lead, 
fix  ounces  ; prepared  zaffer,  twenty-one  grains  ; mix  all  well 
together,  and  bake  them  as  before.  For  a deep  violet-blue, 
take  cryflal,  two  ounces  ; red  lead,  four  ounces,  and  four 
grains  of  painter’s  blue  fmalt  ; mix  all,  and  bake  together 
in  the  kiln. 

Thefe  both  make  good  blues,  but  much  inferior  to  the 
firfl  procefs.  (Neri’s  Art.  of  Glafs,  p.  132.)  See  Paste, 
and  method  of  imitating  gems,  under  the  article  Gems.  For 
engraving  on  fapphire,  fee  the  fame  article. 

Sapphire 
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Sapphire  Colour.  To  give  this  elegant  and  beautiful 
blue  to  glafs,  the  workers  in  the  glafs-houfe  ufe  the  following 
method.  Take  a hundred  weight  of  rochetta-frit,  and  add 
to  it  a pound  of  prepared  zaffer,  and  to  this  an  ounce  of 
manganefe ; mix  all  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
furnace  to  mijlt  and  purify,  and  when  it  is  become  perfe&ly 
pure  and  fine,  work  it  into  veffels,  &c.  This  fmall  quantity 
of  manganefe,  with  the  zaffer,  gives  a moft  beautiful  violet 
blue.  Neri’sArtof  Glafs,  p.  93.  See  Glass. 

Sapphire -Rubies,  are  certain  precious  ftones,  between 
blue  and  red ; which,  in  effedf , are  nothing  but  rubies,  whofe 
colour  is  mixed  with  blue.  See  Gems. 

SAPPHIRINA  Aqua,  the  blue  eye-water , is  thus  made. 
Pour  a pint  of  ftrong  and  frefh  lime-water  into  a copper 
veffel ; and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and 
throw  in  fome  filings  or  fmall  pieces  of  copper,  it  foon  ac- 
quires a beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is  not  only  ufed  as  an 
eye-water,  but  alfo  to  deterge  old  ulcers ; and  fometimes  is 
mixed  with  other  things  in  injections  for  gonorrhoeas. 

SAPPHIRO-RUBINUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  fome  modern  writers  on  gems  to  a done,  partly  a 
fapphire  and  partly  a ruby  ; or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a 
fapphire  tinged  in  fome  part  with  the  ruby  colour,  while  the 
reft  remains  blue.  The  Indians  call  this  nilacundi. 

SAPPHO,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Greek  poetefs, 
was  a native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  and  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  year  610  B.C.  She  married  a rich  in- 
habitant of  Andros,  by  whom  fhe  had  a daughter,  and  it 
was  not,  probably,  till  after  fhe  became  a widow,  that  fhe 
rendered  herfelf  fo  diftinguifhed  by  her  poetry  and  amours. 
Her  verfes  were  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind,  and  love  was  the 
general  fubjeft,  which  fhe  treated  with  fo  much  warmth, 
and  with  fuch  beauty  of  poetical  exprelfion,  as  to  have  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  tenth  mufe.  Her  compofitions  were 
held  in  the  higheft  efteem  by  contemporary  poets,  the  Ro- 
man as  well  as  the  Grecian,  and  no  female  name  has  rifen 
higher  in  the  catalogue  of  poets.  Her  morals  have  been  as 
much  depreciated,  as  her  genius  has  been  extolled.  Befides 
her  defperate  pafiion  for  Phaon,  fhe  has  been  accufed  of  an 
unnatural  attachment  to  fome  of  her  own  fex.  She  is  re- 
prefented  by  Ovid  as  very  far  from  handfome,  and  as  fhe 
was  probably  no  longer  young  when  fhe  became  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  Phaon,  his  negleft  of  her  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at.  Unufed  to  negleCf,  and  unable  to  bear 
her  difappointment,  fhe  repaired  to  the  famous  precipice  of 
Leucate,  popularly  called  the  Lover’s  leap,  and  throwing 
herfelf  into  the  fea,  terminated  her  life  and  her  love.  Of 
the  poems  of  Sappho,  two  pieces  are  only  left,  viz.  “ An 
Ode  to  a Young  Female,”  and  “ A Hymn  to  Venus,”  with 
fome  fragments  quoted  by  the  fcholiafts.  Thefe  have  been 
very  frequently  publifhed  with  the  works  of  Anacreon,  and 
with  the  other  minor  Greek  poets.  Catullus  has  given  an 
elegant  tranflation  of  the  ode : and  Ambrofe  Phillips  has 
publifhed  an  Englifh  verfion  of  the  hymn.  Some  writers 
have  mentioned  two  perfons  of  the  name  of  Sappho,  one 
of  Erefca,  the  other  of  Mitylene ; the  firft  the  lover  of 
Phaon,  the  fecond  the  poetefs : but  they  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  fame. 

Sappho  invented  the  mixolydian  mode,  which  was  the 
higheft  of  the  five  original  modes,  having  its  loweft  found, 
or  proflambanomenos,  upon  F $?,  the  fourth  line  in  the  bafe 
of  the  Guido  fcale.  The  mixolydian  was  ftill  higher,  by 
half  a tone  ; the  hypermixolydian  a minor  third  higher;  and 
the  hyperlydian  a fourth  higher.  Plato,  defirous  of  Ampli- 
fying mufic,  and  of  keeping  the  fcale  within  moderate 
bounds,  complains,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Republic,  of  the 
Jicentioufnefs  of  thefe  acute  modes.  Now  if  the  only  dif- 


ference in  the  modes  was  the  place  they  occupied  in  the 
great  fyftem,  with  refpedt  to  gravity  or  acutenefs,  the  in- 
vention, as  it  was  called,  of  this  mixolydian  mode,  may 
have  been  fuggefted  to  Sappho,  by  her  having  a voice  of 
higher  pitch  than  her  predeceffors  ; the  was,  perhaps,  the 
Agujari  of  her  time,  and  could  tranfcend  the  limits  of  all 
former  fcales  with  equal  facility.  But  though  nature  may 
have  enabled  this  exquifite  poetefs  to  fing  her  verfes  in  a 
higher  key  than  any  one  had  done  before,  yet  as  it  is  allowed 
but  to  few  to  furpafs  the  common  boundaries  of  human  fa- 
culties and  talents,  it  is  probable  that  her  fuccelfors,  by 
attempting,  with  inferior  organs,  to  afeend  thofe  heights, 
had  given  offence  to  Plato,  and  determined  him  to  prohibit 
the  ufe  of  this  mode  in  his  republic,  as  indecorous,  and  too 
effeminate  even  for  women.  If,  however,  it  be  true,  that 
the  charadleriftic  of  the  modes  depended  partly,  if  not  prin- 
cipally, upon  the  rhythm  or  cadence,  it  feems  not  an  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  befides  the  difference  of  pitch,  the 
novelty  of  Sappho’s  mixolydian  mode  might,  in  a great 
meafure,  confift  in  her  firft  applying  to  melody  the  meafure 
called  Sapphic,  from  her  invention  of  it. 

Horace  adopted  the  Sapphic  meafure  in  many  of  his 
odes  : among  others,  Jam  fatis  terris  nivis , &c. 

Sappho  formed  an  academy  of  females  who  excelled  in  mu- 
fic ; and  it  was  doubtlefs  this  academy  which  drew  on  her  the 
hatred  of  the  women  of  Mitylene,  who  accufed  her  of  being 
too  fond  of  her  own  fex  ; but  will  not  her  love  for  Phaon, 
and  the  fatal  termination  of  her  exiitence,  fufficiently  excul- 
pate her  ? And  might  Ihe  not  have  written  the  celebrated 
verfes  “ Bleft  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he,”  & c.  for  another. 
Many  of  our  poetical  ladies  whom  we  could  name,  have 
written  excellent  impaffioned  fongs  of  complaint  in  a male 
charafter. 

Befides  the  ftrudture  of  verfe  called  Sapphic,  fhe  in- 
vented the  aEolic  meafure,  compofed  elegies,  epigrams,  and 
nine  books  of  lyric  poetry. 

SAPPO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Yani,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Gambia.  N.  lat.  130 
3c/.  W.  long.  1 40  5'. 

SAPY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Cumbava.  S.  lat.  8°  33'.  E.  long.  1 190  i8h 

Sapy,  Straits  of,  a narrow  channel  of  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  between  the  iflands  of  Cumbava  and  Commodo. 

SAPZIO,  a town  of  Mingrelia  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ruki. 

SAQUEM.  See  Suaquem. 

SARA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xima;  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Taifero. — Alfo,  a river.  See  Madeira. 

SARABACUS,  or  Sabaracus,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

SARABAITES,  SarabaitvE,  a name  anciently  given 
by  the  Egyptians  to  vagabond  and  ftrolling  monks,  who 
travelled  through  various  cities  and  provinces,  and  gained 
a maintenance  by  fidfitious  miracles,  by  felling  relics  to  the 
multitude,  and  other  fimilar  frauds. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  farab , to 

rebel. 

St.  Benedict  gives  a frightful  idea  of  thefe  Sarabaites  in 
the  firft  chapter  of  his  rule.  Caflian  does  not  fpeak  a whit 
more  favourably  of  them  in  his  fourteenth  conference ; nor 
St.  Jerom  in  his  letter  to  Euftochium. 

Caffian  calls  them,  “ Renuitae  ; quia  jugum  regularis 
difeiplinae  renuunt.” 

SARABANDA,  Ital.  a faraband,  the  name  of  a grave 
Spanifh  dance,  in  triple  time  of  fix  crotchets  or  fix  quavers 
in  a bar ; with  generally  a moving  bafs.  It  was  formerly 
danced  with  caftanettes.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
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century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  laft,  the  faraband  con- 
ftantly  conftituted  a part  of  every  concerto,  fonata,  folo, 
and  fuit  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord. 

In  all  Corelli’s  works  there  are  farabands,  and  in  every 
one  of  Handel’s  firft  book  of  leffons  ; but  it  is  now  no 
longer  ufed  as  a dance,  or  an  air,  in  an  inftrumental  com- 
pofition. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  derived  originally  from  the 
Saracens,  as  well  as  the  chacone.  It  had  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  fome  authors,  from  a comedian  called  Sarabande, 
who  firft:  danced  it  in  France.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
the  Spanilh  farao,  a ball.  It  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found 
of  the  guitar,  or  caftanettes. 

SARABARA,  among  the  Ancients , a Medifh  or  Baby- 
lonifh  garment,  which  reached  only  to  the  knees. 

SARABAT,  or  Saravat,  in  Geography , a river  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  N. 
lat.  38°  40'.  This  was  the  ancient  Hermus,  which  fee. 

S ARABIA,  a town  of  Chili,  near  the  coaft  ; 70  miles 
N.  of  Valparaifo. 

SARABOS,  or  Sarabus,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari. 

SARABRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  Tarragonenfis.  Ptol. 

SARABUS,  a river  of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  into  this  river.  Ptol. 

SARACA,  in  Botany , an  unexplained  name. — Linn. 
Mant.  13.  Schreb.  480.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  856.  Mart. 
Mill.  Ditl.  v.  4.  Juft'.  422. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia 
Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.  Uncertain,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
limb  in  four  deep,  ovate,  fpreading  fegments,  the  uppermolt 
rather  diftant  from  the  reft  ; throat  with  an  elevated  border. 
Stam.  Filaments  fix,  fetaceous,  declining,  inferted  into  the 
throat  of  the  corolla,  three  on  each  fide,  connefted  by  their 
bafe  ; anthers  furnifhed  with  a fpur.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
ftalked,  oblong,  compreffed,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
ftyle  awl-lhaped,  declining,  the  length  of  the  germen  ; ftigma 
obtufe.  Peric.  Legume  ? 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  four-cleft. 
Filaments  three  on  each  fide  of  the  throat.  Legume 
ftalked. 

1.  S.  indica.  Indian  Saraca.  Linn.  Mant.  98.  Willd. 
n.  1.  ( S.  arborefeens  ; Burm.  Ind.  85.  t.  25.  f.  2.) — Na- 

tive of  Java.  Burmann.  A tree,  with  alternate,  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves ; the  leajlets  three  or  four  pair,  ftalked,  ob- 
long, entire.  Panicle  compofed  of  alternate  ovate  J "pikes , 
each  about  half  an  inch  long.  Brafleas  lomewhat  imbri- 
cated, oppofite,  in  pairs,  ovato-lanceolate.  A very  obfeure 
and  little-known  plant. 

SARACE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Col- 
chide.  Ptol. 

SARACENS,  in  Hi/lory,  a general  appellation,  under 
which  the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates 
were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  concerning  the 
etymology  of  which  there  has  been  a difference  of  opinion. 
This  name,  ufed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a more  confined, 
by  Ammianus  and  Marcellinus  in  a larger,  fenfe,  has  been 
derived,  ridiculoufly  (fays  Gibbon)  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  obfeurely  from  the  village  of  Saraka  (Steph.  de 
Urbibus),  more  plaufibly  (fays  the  hiftorian  of  the  Roman 
empire)  from  the  Arabic  words,  which  fignify  a thievijh 
character,  or  oriental  fituhtion.  (Hottinger  Hilt.  Orient. 
Pococke,  Specimen.)  Forlter,  in  his  “ Journey  from  Bengal 
to  England,”  deduces  it  from  Schara,  fignifying  in  Arabic 
a defart ; but  others  think  that  it  is  mamfeftly  derived  from 
Sherkin,  which  fignifies  eaftern.  This  appellation,*  though 
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of  unalcertained  origin,  and  though  cuftomarily  pronounced 
by  every  Chriftian  mouth  with  horror  and  abhorrence,  be- 
longed to  a people  who  rofe  from  obfeurity  to  a confiderable 
degree  of  eminence,  and  who  contributed,  by  their  migra- 
tions through  parts  of  Afia,  and  alfo  through  Africa  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  diffufion  of  fcience.  The  laft  and  molt  popular 
of  thefe  etymologies  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy,  who  exprefsly 
marks  the  weflern  and  fouthern  pofition  of  the  Saracens, 
then  an  obfeure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  ap- 
pellation therefore  cannot  allude  to  any  national  character ; 
and  fince  it  was  impofed  by  ftrangers,  it  mult  be  found,  as 
Gibbon  conceives,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a foreign 
language. 

At  a period  when  ignorance  and  barbarifm  prevailed 
through  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  philofophy  found 
an  afylum  among  the  Saracens,  or  Arabians,  a people 
who,  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  appearance  of  Mahomet, 
were  Icarcely  lefs  celebrated  in  their  literary  and  philofo- 
phical,  than  in  their  civil  and  military  character.  Of  their 
language,  learning,  philofophy,  &c.  we  have  already  given 
a brief  account  under  the  articles  Arabic  Language,  Learn- 
ing, Philofophy,  &c.  We  fhall  here  add  fome  further  par- 
ticulars. Daring  the  firft  ages  of  Mahometanifm,  philofo- 
phy found  no  protection  in  Arabia.  Its  dawn  on  this  coun- 
try, after  true  fcience  had  been  trampled  under  foot  among 
the  Saracens  by  ignorance  and  bigotry,  may  be  traced  to 
the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  the  Abbaflides.  (See  Arabic 
Learning . ) After  the  death  of  Al-Mamon,  who  was  not 
only  learned  himfelf,  but  an  illuftrious  patron  of  the  learned, 
which  happened  in  the  year  833,  philofophy  continued  its 
progrefs  among  the  Saracens.  The  fchools,  which  in  the 
times  of  Ralhid  and  Al-Mamon  had  been  inftituted  under 
the  direftion  of  John  of  Damafcus,  Honain,  and  others, 
long  flourifhed,  and  fupplied  a fuccefiion  of  perfons,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  literature  and  fcience.  Science,  pro- 
tected by  the  Saracen  princes,  after  the  empire  was  divided 
into  feveral  caliphates,  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  was,  by 
means  of  their  conquefts,  diffeminated  through  a great  part 
of  the  world.  From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  to  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  eminent  fchools  of  learning  flourilhed 
in  the  Saracen  empire,  among  which  the  principal  were 
thofe  at  Bagdat,  Baffora,  and  Bochara,  in  the  eaft  ; at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  Egypt  ; at  Morocco  and  Fez,  in 
Barbary  ; and  in  feveral  cities  of  Spain.  The  college  at 
Bagdat  was  fo  flourifhing  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  it  contained  fix  thoufand  men,  including  maf- 
ters  and  icholars.  In  that  of  Baffora,  the  members  of  the 
fociety  formed  a feCt  for  correcting  the  corruptions  which 
had  crept  into  Ifiamifm,  which  they  acknowledged  could 
not  be  purged  away  without  the  aid  of  philofophy.  At 
Cairo,  where,  about  the  year  1000,  twenty  fchools  were 
inftituted,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  was  taught  to  great 
crowds  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fchools 
of  Africa  and  Spain  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  other  eminent  philofophers,  at  a 
period  when  barbarifm  univerfally  prevailed  among  the 
weftern  Chriftians.  Many  of  thefe  colleges  were  large  and 
magnificent  buildings,  liberally  endowed,  furnilhed  with  va- 
luable libraries,  and  adorned  with  learned  profeffors  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy. 

It  was  a neceffary  confeauence  of  the  increafe  of  know- 
ledge among  the  Saracens,  that  the  abfurdities  of  the  fuper- 
ftition,  which  their  illiterate  prophet  had  eftablilhed,  were 
perceived ; and  it  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  defend  it 
againft  the  reafonings,  and  the  ridicule,  of  Chriftians,  Jews, 
and  philofophers,  to  give  fuch  an  explanation  of  the  Koran, 
as  might  make  it  appear  not  wholly  inconfiftent  with  reafon 
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and  common  fenfe.  Hence  arofe  a variety  of  forced  inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  each  of  which  had  its  advocates,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  a diftindt  fedt.  Soon  after  the 
time  when  philofophy  began  to  be  ftudied  among  the  Sara- 
cens, the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  divided  into  fix  fedts, 
and  thefe  were  afterwards  fubdivided  into  feventy-three. 
The  rife  of  thefe  fedts  was  unqueftionably  owing  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  See  Mahomet  and  Maho- 
metanism. 

Among  the  Saracens  in  Afia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  we 
find  a long  catalogue  of  writers  on  metaphyfics,  phyfics, 
logic,  ethics,  politics,  mathematics,  and  aftronomy  ; feveral 
of  whom  we  fhall  here  enumerate,  and  refer  for  a further 
account  of  the  principal  of  them  to  their  relpedtive  biogra- 
phical articles  in  the  courfe  of  this  Cyclopaedia.  The  firft 
we  fhall  mention  was  Jacobus  AI-Kendi  of  Baffora,  who 
flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  acquired 
among  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  “ The  Philofopher.” 
Another  Arabian,  who  deferves  notice  among  the  teachers 
of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  was  Tbabet  Ebn  Korra , of 
the  fedt  of  the  Sabii,  who  wrote  a fummary  of  their  doc- 
trine. Among  the  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  fchool  of 
Bagdat  was  Al-Farabi , or  Abu  Nafr,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
loth  century.  As  a philofophical  theologian,  Al-AJhari, 
or  Efciari,  obtained  high  renown.  He  founded  a new  fedt, 
called  Afharians  or  Afharites,  among  the  Mahometans,  (fee 
Sefatians,)  and  died  in  the  year  942.  Another  celebrated 
profeffor  of  mathematical  and  phyfical  fciences,  who  adorned 
the  fchool  of  Bagdat  at  this  time,  was  Abul  Hufein  Efophi. 
In  medicine  and  philofophy  a high  degree  of  reputation  was 
obtained  by  Al-Rafi , called  alfo  Abubeher  and  Al-Manfor, 
a native  of  Rai,  in  Perfia.  Of  Avicenna , or  Ibn-Sina,  born 
at  Bochara  in  978,  an  account  has  been  already  given. 
Thograi , a Perfian  of  Ifpahan,  who  was  grand  vifier  to  the 
fultan  Malich  Mafhud,  is  celebrated  for  his  poetical  talents, 
a fpecimen  of  which  is  given  by  Pococke,  and  for  a com- 
mentary which  he  wrote  upon  the  republic  of  Plato,  a phi- 
lofopher to  whom  the  Saracens  paid  little  attention.  Hav- 
ing incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  fultan,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order  in  the  year  1121.  Al-Ga%el  of  Tos,  or 
Tus,  in  Afia,  was  celebrated  among  the  Mahometans,  par- 
ticularly for  his  “ Demonftration  of  Iflamifm,”  and  his 
“ Treatife  on  the  Unity  of  God.”  He  wrote  feveral  other 
treatifes,  and  after  having  lived  in  fplendour  as  a public 
preceptor  at  Bagdat,  diflributed  his  riches  among  the  poor, 
affumed  the  habit  of  a hermit,  and  retired  to  Mecca.  From 
Mecca  he  travelled  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  after  Haying 
For  fome  time  at  Cairo,  and  alfo  at  Alexandria,  he  returned 
to  Bagdat,  where  he  died.  Among  the  Moors  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  we  find  at  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer, 
feveral  Arabian  philofophers  ; fuch  are  EJferiph  EJfachal't,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
aftrology,  and  cofmographv.  He  died  at  Cividat,  in  Africa, 
in  1 121.  Among  the  Spanilh  Saracens  were  Avenpace  and 
Aven%oar,  whofe  names  have  been  much  celebrated.  About 
the  fame  time  flourifhed  Theophail  of  Seville,  preceptor  to 
Maimonides  and  Averroes,  and  famous  for  his  medical  (kill 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy ; he 
died  about  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century:  but  of  all  the 
Arabian  philofophers  and  phyficians,  the  molt  celebrated 
was  Averroes , fee  his  article. 

In  order  to  form  a proper  opinion  of  the  nature  and 
fpirit  of  the  Saracenic  or  Arabian  philofophy,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  confider  its  connection  with  Iflamifm,  and  alfo 
the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Saracen  nation.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan  religion  among  the 
Arabians,  in  the  year  622,  their  manner  of  living  was  unfa- 


vourable to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  This  was  unfet- 
tled and  roving,  and  their  chief  attention  was  occupied 
about  their  flocks  and  herds.  Of  the  introduction  and 
influence  of  Mahometanifm  we  have  already,  under  different 
heads,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  given  as  ample  an 
account  as  our  limits  will  allow.  After  the  accelfion  of  the 
Abbafiidean  dynafty,  learning  and  learned  men,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  protedtion  of 
the  Arabian  princes  ; but  philofophy  was  called  in  rather  to 
perform  the  office  of  a fervile  auxiliary  to  Iflamifm,  than 
to  refume  her  natural  authority  over  the  human  mind,  and 
refcue  it  from  the  tyranny  of  fuperttition.  In  the  molt  en- 
lightened period  of  Arabian  philofophy,  the  utmott  that  was 
attempted  was  to  apply  the  principles  of  philofophy  to  the 
correction  of  the  abfurdities  of  Mahometanifm.  Hence  the 
abfurd  dogmas  of  the  Koran  were  either  gloffed  over,  or 
blended  with  more  rational  tenets,  fo  that  the  Mahometans 
became  thus  more  attached  to  a fyftem  founded  in  abfurdity 
and  fupported  by  impofture  : and  moreover,  when  it  was 
difcovered  that  the  letter  of  the  Mahometan  law  could  not 
ealily  accord  with  philofophical  notions,  and  difficulties  were 
perceived  to  refult  from  an  attempt  to  unite  them,  fome  re- 
folved  at  once  to  treat  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  contempt, 
and,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  to  acquiefce  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  prevailing  religion,  however  irrational : whilft 
others  perplexed  themfelves  with  fubtle  difputations,  till 
they  were  loft  in  the  mifts  of  fcepticifm,  or  in  the  thick 
darknefs  of  atheifm.  The  prevalence  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  caufed  an  almeft  infurmountable  barrier  in  the  way 
of  diffeminating  juft  notions,  either  of  fcience  or  of  religion. 
Philofophy  among  the  Saracens  derived  its  tone  and  com- 
plexion from  the  Peripatetic  fyftem  ; and  in  every  branch 
of  fcience,  with  refpedt  to  which  Ariftotle  led  the  way,  the 
Arabian  philofophers  followed  him  as  an  infallible  guide. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  logic,  meta- 
phyfics, and  morals.  The  mathematical  fciences  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  induftry  by  the  Arabians,  and  in  arith- 
metic their  inventions  and  improvements  were  valuable  ; but 
in  geometry  they  made  no  addition  to  the  treafures  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  Greek  mathematicians,  but  rather  corrupted 
their  dodtrine.  In  medicine,  to  which  the  Arabians  paid 
much  attention,  their  chief  guides  were  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  ; but  by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  dodtrine  of 
thefe  writers  with  the  phyliology  of  Ariltotle,  they  intro- 
duced into  their  medical  fyftem  many  inconfiftent  tenets, 
and  many  ufelefs  refinements.  With  regard  to  botany,  they 
mifunderftood  the  meaning  of  Diofcorides,  whom  they 
wifely  chofe  as  their  guide  ; nor  were  they  more  fuecefsful 
in  other  branches  of  fcience.  Their  difcoveries  in  chemiftry 
were  not  inconfiderable,  but  they  were  concealed  under  the 
occult  myfteries  of  alchemy.  In  aftronomy  they  made  few 
improvements  upon  the  Greek  authors  whom  they  followed. 
If,  indeed,  aftrology  deferves  the  name  of  a fcience,  which 
owes  its  exiftence  altogether  to  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and 
impofture,  in  this  the  Arabians  mult  be  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled all  other  philofophers.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  when  philofophy,  in  order  to  efcape  the  vio- 
lence of  barbarifm,  took  refuge  in  Arabia,  fhe  met  with  no 
very  favourable  reception.  The  Saracens  were  too  much 
under  the  dominion  of  authority  and  prejudice,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  profecuting  the  fearch  after  truth  with  an  independent 
fpirit.  Wanting  fufficient  confidence  in  their  own  abilities, 
they  chofe  rather  to  put  them  under  the  direction  of  Arif- 
totle,  or  any  other  guide,  than  to  fpeculate  for  themfelves 
with  the  freedom  of  true  philofophy  : the  confequence  was, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  their  induftry  and  ingenuity,  they 
contributed  little  towards  enlarging  the  field  ef  human 
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knowledge.  We  do  not  mean  to  affert  that  there  were  no 
great  men  among  the  Arabians,  or  that  philofophy  owed 
nothing  to  their  exertions : we  freely  confefs,  that  it  was 
in  a ~reat  meafure  owing  to  the  light  of  learning  and  fcience, 
which  (hone  in  Arabia,  that  the  whole  earth  was  not  at  this 
time  overwhelmed  with  intelle&ual  darknefs.  But  thus  much 
may  be  with  confidence  afferted,  that  the  advances  which  the 
Arabians  made  in  knowledge  were  very  inconfiderable,  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times  ; and  that, 
in  the  prefent  enlightened  fiate  of  the  world,  fcience  can  fuf- 
fer  no  material  lofs,  if  their  writings  be  permitted  quietly  to 
repofe  in  that  oblivion  to  which  time  has  configned  them. 
The  Arabians  certainly  fell  far  (hort  of  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  ; and  it  was  only  in  a very  few  particulars 
that  they  made  any  additions  to  the  fund  of  ancient  wifdom. 
Since  the  original  writings  of  the  Oreeks  are  come  down  to 
the  prefent  times,  we  have  little  reafon  to  regret  the  want 
of  thofe  remains  of  Arabian  learning,  which  are  Hill  un- 
tranflated. 

According  to  Al-Gazel,  the  doiftrine  of  the  Arabians 
concerning  God  and  fpiritual  natures  were  as  follows  : 

God  created  all  things  from  nothing,  and  doth  whatever 
he  pleafeth.  In  his  efience  he  is  one,  without  companion  or 
equal,  eternal  and  immutable.  He  has  no  corporeal  form, 
nor  is  circumfcribed  by  any  limits.  He  neither  exilts  in  any 
thing,  nor  does  any  thing  exift  ia  him.  The  divine  efience 
admits  of  no  multiplicity  ; his  attributes  therefore  do  not 
fubfift  iu  his  efience,  but  are  his  efience  ltfelf.  That  God 
exilts,  is  known  by  the  apprehenfion  of  the  intellect  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  eternal  habitation  of  the  holy  and  bleffed, 
by  immediate  vifion  and  intuition.  Whatever  happens  in  na- 
ture, happens  according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  God, 
whofe  decrees  are  in  all  things  irrefiftible.  The  law,  or 
word  of  God,  is  eternal  and  uncreated.  God  has  created 
all  things  for  the  manifeftation  of  his  glory,  and  will  re- 
ward his  worfhippers,  not  according  to  their  merit,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  munificence.  Angels,  the  fervants  of  the 
mod  high  God,  are  clothed  with  ethereal  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  have  different  offices  affigned  them  ; and, 
though  neither  their  names  nor  diftimffions  are  known,  thev 
ought  to  be  loved  and  honoured.  The  fouls  of  men  are  im- 
mortal, and  their  bodies  will  be  raifed  from  the  dead.  In 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  refurredlion,  fouls  remain 
in  an  intermediate  ftate  ; and  after  the  refurre&ion,  the 
jrood  and  faithful  fiiall  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  and  un- 
believing fhall  be  puniffied  : but  they  who,  after  having  buf- 
fered punifhment,  fhall  confefs  One  God,  will,  through  his 
favour,  be  releafed  from  their  confinement,  and  placed 
among  the  bleffed. 

With  refpett  to  morals,  Mahomet,  notwithffanding  all 
his  pretenfions,  did  little.  Although  he  laid  a good  found- 
ation in  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  a future  itate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  he  was  fo  far  from  raffing  hereupon 
a fuperltru&ure  of  rational  ethics,  that  he  relaxed  the  bonds 
of  morality ; partly,  by  reprefenting  future  happinefs  as 
chiefly  confiffing  in  corporeal  and  fenfual  pleafures  ; and 
partly,  by  giving  his  followers  a code  of  laws,  in  which 
atonement  is  made  for  moral  defeats  and  irregularities  by  the 
oblervance  of  fuperffitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  After  the 
introduction  of  philofophy  among  the  Arabians,  the  ethical 
fyftem  of  Mahomet  was,  however,  materially  improved  ; fo 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  aferibe  to  the  whole  Mahometan 
world,  or  even  to  the  Mahometan  religion  itfelf,  as  it  was  in 
procefs  of  time  correfted  by  philofophy,  all  the  defedls 
and  errors  of  the  moral  doftrine  taught  by  the  illiterate 
prophet. 

The  fundamental  precepts  of  Iflamifm  are  thefe  > Believe 


in  one  God,  and  in  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  God.  Per- 
form the  appointed  ablutions.  Pray  to  God  devoutly  at 
the  Hated  feafons,  and  according  to  the  preferibed  forms. 
Keep  ftri&ly  the  faffs  enjoined  by  the  law,  efpecially  the 
thirty  days  of  the  month  Ramadan.  Let  your  prayers  and 
failings  be  accompanied  with  alms-givings.  Vifit  the  holy 
temple  at  Mecca. 

Befides  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  Arabians  have 
always  had  among  them  leffons  of  moral  wifdom,  written  in 
verfe,  under  the  form  of  aphorifms  : for  a fpecimen,  fee  the 
article  Perjian  Rosary.  Brucker’s  Philof.  by  Enf.  vol.  ii. 
See  Alcoran,  Arabian  Religion,  Mahomet,  and  Maho- 
metanism. 

Saracen’.!  Confound,  in  Botany.  See  Solidago. 

Saracen’,!  Confound,  True.  See  Senecio. 

SARACHINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by 
Charleton  and  others,  to  the  filh  called  by  the  generality  of 
authors  the  thrijfa,  by  us  the  fhad,  or  mother  of  the  her- 
rings. 

Authors  have  given  names  to  the  herring  kinds,  according 
to  their  different  growth  and  fize,  and  multiplied  the  fpecies 
much  beyond  what  they  ought  to  be.  Artedi  obferves,  that 
the  agonies  and  farachinus  are  only  herrings  of  different 
growth,  and  that  the  alaufa  minor  of  authors  is  the  fame  with 
the  agmus.  See  Clupea. 

SARACUS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a fpeciee 
of  fea-fiffi  of  the  herring  kind,  more  ufually  called  agouus , 
and  by  many  fufpe&ed  to  have  no  effential  difference  from 
the  alaufa,  or  fiiad,  but  to  be  the  fame  fiffi  in  another 
ftate. 

SARAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in  the 
country  of  the  Senes,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SARAGENA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of 
Marmarica.  Ptol. 

SARAGOSSA,  or  Zaragoza,  by  ancient  Spaniffi  au- 
thors written  Caragoga,  in  Geography,  an  ancient,  large,  and 
wealthy  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  was  founded, 
as  fome  have  faid,  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Salduba  or  Sa/divia.  It  was  in  a flouriffiing  ftate  under 
the  Romans,  and  being  colonized  by  Auguftus,  it  was  called 
C of  area,  or  Cafarea-Augujla,  of  which  the  prefent  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  Goths,  conducted  by  Euric,  their  king, 
became  mafters  of  it  about  the  year  470.  The  Sa- 
racens, under  Mufa,  their  general,  drove  the  Goths  from 
it  in  712,  and  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  caliph 
of  Damafcus  ; but  in  753  it  was  taken  by  the  Moor  Zuzif, 
governor-general  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  attempting  to 
(hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  new  empire,  formed  a republic  in 
Sz^,  but  they  were  foon  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  Mooriffi  king.  At  length  this  town  became,  A.D. 
1017,  the  capital  of  a fmall  empire,  about  the  time  when  the 
feveral  governors  in  different  parts  of  Spain  ufurped  fupreme 
power.  The  governor  of  Saragoffa  affumed  kingly  power, 
and  tranfmitted  his  crown  to  his  pofterity,  who  retained  it 
till  Alphonfo  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  town  in  December  1 1 15,  after  a fiege  of  eight  months  : 
he  then  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  princes  who  fucceeded  him.  It  remained  the  capital 
of  Aragon  until  that  country  became,  in  the  16th  century, 
fimply  a province  of  the  Spanifii  monarchy,  by  the  marriage 
of  its  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with  Ifabella,  heirefs  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile. 

Saragoffa  is  fituated  on  a fertile  plain,  on  the  Ebro,  at  the 
conflux  of  two  other  rivers,  the  Galego  and  the  Huerva,  one 
running  from  the  N.,  the  other  a confiderable  ftream,  de- 
fending from  the  mountains  of  the  S.  The  Ebro  feparates 
the  town  from  its  fuburbs,  and  is  navigable  ; the  other  two 
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rivers  concur  in  fertilizing  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
new  canal  of  Aragon  paffes  through  the  lands  in  its  vicinity. 
The  adjacent  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  its  extenfive  gar- 
dens are  very  productive;  and  its  climate  is  moderate,  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Although  this  town  is  one 
of  thelargeft  in  Spain,  its  population  does  not  correfpondto 
its  fize.  From  an  enumeration  made  in  1787,  it  has  been 
eltimated  at  the  number  of  42,600  perfons.  It  has  eight 
gates,  befides  the  four  old  ones  in  the  wall  of  Auguftus,  and 
two  bridges  over  the  Ebro,  one  of  wood,  and  another  of 
ftone.  The  ftreets  of  Saragoffa  are,  for  the  molt  part,  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  paved  with  rough  pebbles.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  Itraight,  long,  and  fpacious  ; and  particularly  that 
called  Calle  Santa,  or  Holy-ftreet,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  firft  vidtims  of  the  faith  in  Saragoffa  : 
this  ffreet  is  alfo  denominated  Calls  del  Corfo.  The  houfes 
are  generally  old,  but  regularly  built  ; and  here  are  feveral 
edifices,  which  deferve  attention  : particularly  the  new  tower, 
called  the  leaning  tower,  refembling  that  of  Pifa  ; the 
church  of  San  Cayetano,  and  thofe  of  the  Cordeliers,  of 
St.  Lucia,  of  the  Faretas,  of  the  Convalefcents,  of  St.  Paul, 
of  Notre  Dame  del  Portillo,  and  of  the  Barefoot  Auguf- 
tines ; the  college  of  La  Manteria  ; the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans ; the  palace  of  the  Inquifition  ; the  convent  of  the 
Jeronymites,  called  Santa  Engracia  ; and  the  metropolitan 
church,  called  La  Seu,  diftinguifhed  by  its  beautiful  front 
and  its  high  tower.  The  church  of  Nueffra  Dona  del 
Pilar  is  alfo  a grand  andfuperb  building  ; the  principal  altar 
is  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  conftrudted  almoft  wholly  of  alabafter, 
and  exhibiting  a mixture  of  different  kinds  of  fculpture. 
The  arts,  it  is  faid,  have  combined  to  decorate  the  interior  of 
this  church.  In  the  centre  of  this  cathedral  there  is  an  edi- 
fice, which  is  ftrikingly  beautiful.  The  principal  front  is  a 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who  appeared  upon  this  very 
pillar  to  St.  James,  and  afterwards  gave  to  him  the  image, 
which  is  worlhipped  at  her  altar.  Over  this  there  is  a dome, 
correfponding  to  the  great  dome,  under  which  it  ftands, 
ferving  by  way  of  canopy  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
three  other  fronts  of  this  elegant  tabernacle  are  in  like  man- 
ner chapels.  Befides  the  great  dome,  there  are  many  fmaller 
domes  furrounding  it,  each  with  elegant  paintings  in  com- 
partments, the  fubjedts  of  which  are  hiftorical,  taken  from 
the  facred  writings,  or  from  the  legends  of  the  faints,  to 
whom  the  chapels  and  altars  are  dedicated.  Thefe  are  exe- 
cuted by  don  Francifco  Bayeu,  firft  painter  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  architect,  under  the  infpedtion  of  whom  thefe  domes 
have  been  conftructed,  is  Rodriguez,  of  whole  tafte  and 
judgment  thefe  decorations  and  improvements  will  remain  a 
lading  monument. 

The  wealth  of  this  cathedral  is  ineftimable,  in  filver,  gold, 
precious  ftones,  and  rich  embroidery,  fent  by  all  the  Catho- 
lic fovereigns  of  Europe  to  deck  its  prielts,  and  to  adorn 
its  altars.  Many  of  thefe  prefents,  being  modern,  are  wor- 
thy of  attention  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  value 
of  their  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  In  a word, 
whatever  wealth  could  command,  or  human  art  could  exe- 
cute, has  been  collected  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
view  the  treafures  of  this  church. 

The  Lonja,  i.  e.  the  refort  of  the  merchants,  or  the  Ex- 
change, round  which  are  the  buffs  of  raoft  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  : its  large  hall  is  the 
place  where  the  municipal  body  affembles.  Oppofite  to 
this  is  the  Hotel  of  the  Deputation,  ferving  for  the  fittings 
of  the  royal  audience.  Saragoffa  has  a number  of  pleafaut 
promenades.  This  city  has  a fee,  which  was  at  firft  epifco- 
pal  under  the  Goths ; it  was  abolilhed  under  the  Moors,  and 
re-ettabhlhed  by  king  Alphonfo  I.  It  was  at  laft  railed  to 


an  archbilhopric,  containing  feveral  fuffragans,  365  parilhesy 
one  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  collegiate  ones.  This  towrn 
has  t 7 parifhes,  24  convents  of  monks,  four  houfes  of  regular 
clergy,  13  convents  of  nuns,  a houfe  of  Baguine  nuns,  a col- 
lege of  virgins,  a houfe  of  penitents,  four  churches  and 
houfes  exempt  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  ordinary,  five  hof- 
pitals,  and  a feminary  occupied  by  ecclefiattics,  who  chiefly 
devote  themfelves  to  millions.  The  houfe  of  Pity,  for  which 
an  edifice  was  finifhed  in  1792,  is  an  excellent  eftablifhment, 
containing  700  perfons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  who 
are  maintained  and  employed  in  fpinning  filk,  in  carding 
and  fpinning  wool,  and  in  making  camlets  and  fome  filk 
fluffs.  The  clergy  of  various  defcriptions  are  very  nume- 
rous. Saragoffa  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  general  chap- 
ter of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  chief  place  of  the  in- 
tendant’s  jurifdidtion,  and  the  feat  of  the  royal  audience, 
which  is  the  fupreme  court  of  this  province.  The  civil  go- 
vernment of  this  town  is  carried  on  by  a criminal  judge,  and 
by  a certain  number  of  magiftrates.  It  has  two  alcade  mayors, 
who  adminifter  juftice  in  concurrence  with  the  judge,  a tri- 
bunal of  the  inquifition,  an  univerfity,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a fociety  of  the  friends  of  the  country,  a fchool  for 
drawing,  one  for  agriculture,  and  one  where  mathematics, 
moral  philofopby,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  elements  of 
commerce  and  public  economy  are  taught.  The  univerfity 
contains  near  2000  ftudents,  and  for  their  inftrudtion  the  doc- 
tors conftantly  refiding  are,  40  in  theology,  20  for  the  canon 
law,  36  for  civil  law,  17  for  medicine,  and  8 for  arts. 
The  foundation  of  this  feminary  was  laid  A.D.  1 1 18,  on  the 
expulfion  of  the  Moors  ; but  the  univerfity  was  not  incor- 
porated till  A.D.  1474,  ana  from  that  period  it  has  con- 
ftantly been  cherilhed  and  protected  by  the  fovereigns  of 
Aragon. 

At  Saragoffa  are  two  public  libraries,  which  are  open  for 
the  ftudious,  who  owe  both  to  the  beneficence  of  two  indi- 
viduals ; one  is  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  belonging 
to  the  Dominicans,  and  contains  1600  volumes,  which  were 
given  by  the  marquis  de  la  Compuefta  : it  has  no  modern 
books.  The  other  is  in  the  feminary,  and  is  the  ancient 
library  of  don  Emanuel  da  Roda,  formerly  a fecretary  of 
ftate,  who  began  'co  colleft  it  at  Rome,  and  augmented  it  at 
Madrid  during  his  miniftry  ; it  is  handfome,  numerous,  and 
well-c'nofen,  and  contains  valuable  collections. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saragoffa  indulge  to  no  great  ex- 
pence or  luxury  in  their  dreis  or  amufements  : the  former 
is  in  general  plain  and  fimple  ; and  the  latter  are  reftri&ed 
and  partial.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  cities  in 
Spain,  extenfive,  delightfully  fituated,  under  a temperate 
Iky,  and  capable  of  being  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  it  is  without  induftry  and  without  com- 
merce. It  is  faid,  that  the  clergy  poffefs  the  greateft  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  place.  However  that  be,  Laborde 
obferves,  that  all  here  is  ferious  and  regular,  not  to  fay  dull 
and  monotonous  : here  are  no  fociety,  no  parties,  nor  any 
kind  of  entertainment.  It  leems  quite  deftitute  of  every 
refource,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  make  no  effort  to  ob- 
tain any  : accuftomed  to  this  ftate  of  apathy  and  languor, 
they  have  not  an  idea  of  the  pofiibility  of  delivering  them- 
felves from  it.  The  canal,  however,  which  has  been  lately 
made  near  the  town,  may  certainly,  by  reviving  commerce, 
call  forth  the  activity,  and  develope  the  happy  genius  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  canal  was  defigned  for  forming  a com- 
munication by  the  Ebro  from  fea  to  fea,  between  S.  Ander, 
in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  Tortofa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a diftance  of  more  than  one  hundred  Spanifti 
leagues.  It  was  begun  in  1529,  by  order  of  Charles  I., 
fufpended  in  1538,  recommenced  in  1566,  by  order  of 
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Philip  II.,  again  abandoned,  and  again  began  in  1770,  under 
Charles  III.  It  has  already  coil  a very  large  fum  ; but 
Aragon  has  experienced  the  advantage  ol  it,  and  agriculture 
has  affumed  a new  appearance  in  the  countries  which  are 
watered  by  the  canal.  Saragoffa  is  diftant  160  miles  N.E. 
from  Madrid.  N.  lat.  410  44'-  W.  long.  o°  48'. 

SARAGURA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Laxa. 

SARAINASKA,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 35  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Bucharelt. 

SARAK,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf;  140  miles 
W.  of  Ormus. 

S ARAL  BE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitrift  of 
Sarraguemines  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Sarraguemines.  The  place 
contains  1980,  and  the  canton  12,009  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  270  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  49°. 
E.  long.  70  7'. 

SARALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Galatia.  Ptol. 

SARAMANOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lima  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Leon  de  Guanuco. 

SARAMEK,  a town  of  Periia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  ; 60  miies  N.W.  of  Herat. 

SARAMENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Alia 
Minor,  towards  the  Amiffus.  Strabo. 

SARAMON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Mirande.  N.  lat. 
430  3 F.  E.long.  o°  51'. 

SARANAC,  a river  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  New 
York,  which  runs  into  lake  Champlain  at  Plattfburgh. 

SARAND,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  from  the 
Balaton  lake,  and  paffes  by  Symontornya  into  the  Kopan. 

SARANGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  India, 
on  the  fea-coalt,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  and 
that  of  the  Arbis.  Arrian. 

SARANGiE,  or  Sarangasi,  or  Zarangm,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  N.E.  part  of  Perfia,  near  the  Chorafmii,  Cantali, 
andAttafini,  according  to  Pliny.  This  country  correfponded 
to  that  part  of  Perha,  which  was  comprehended  under  the 
prefent  province  of  Segellan  or  Seillan.  The  Sarangeans 
compofed  a part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.  They  were  drelfed 
in  fplendid  and  varied  coloured  habits,  and  armed  with  bows 
and  javelins.  They  were  the  Euergetaeae  of  the  Greeks  ; 
a title  beftowed  upon  them  by  Cyrus,  in  gratitude  for  the 
relief  which  they  afforded  him,  on  his  return  from  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  expedition  into  Scythia. 

SARANGPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 
140  miles  N.E.  of  Sirinagur.  N.  lat.  320  25k  E.  long. 
8o°  28k 

SARANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited 
a canton  of  Phoenicia,  according  to  Procopius. 

SARANSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Penza ; 48  miles  N.  of  Penza.  N.  lat. 
520  15k  E.  long.  450  14k 

SARAPIDIS  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  in  the  Sachalite  gulf,  ad- 
joining to  the  feven  ifles  of  Zenobia.  Ptolemy. 

SARAPILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Hydrabad. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Nellore. 

SARAPIQUI,  a river  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  which  runs  into  the  Defaguadero  ; 5 miles  S.  of 
St.  Carlos. 

SARAPUT,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  ; 132  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viatka.  N.  lat.  56° .32k  E. 
long.  520  26k 


SARAQUINO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  390  27k  E.  long.  240  4'. 

SARASA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Parthians,  formerly  called  Carduchi,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo. 

SARASIN,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
1604,  at  Hermanville,  near  Caen.  In  this  city  he  was  edu- 
cated ; he  then  came  to  Paris,  where  his  wit,  gallantry,  and 
pleafing  manners  rendered  him  a general  favourite.  He  be- 
came particularly  attached  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  fecretary.  He  refided  a confiderable  time 
in  Germany,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  princefs  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  A variety  of  works  in 
profe  and  verfe  made  him  known  in  the  literary  world.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  very  foon  after  this  event  his  works  were 
publifhed  collectively  by  Menage,  in  1656.  The  profe  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Siege  of  Dunkirk,  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde  “ The  Hiffory  of  the  Walftein  Con- 
fpiracy  ;”  “ A Dialogue  on  Love and  “ Opinions  oh 
the  Name  and  Game  of  Chefs.”  The  poetical  pieces  con- 
fill  of  eclogues,  elegies,  fonnets,  epigrams,  and  other  fhort 
pieces.  All  his  works  are  faid  to  difplay  facility  and  vi- 
vacity, with  much  delicacy  of  fentiment,  but  not  under  the 
difcipline  of  a correft  tafte  and  judgment. 

SARASU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Turkeftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Lirr  at  Jenghikand. 

SARASWATI,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  the  confort 
of  the  Hindoo  deity  Brahma.  The  Afiatic  Mifcellany,  vol.  i. 
and  the  laft  volume  of  the  works  of  fir  Wm.  Jones,  contain  a 
hymn  by  that  elegant  writer  addreffed  to  Sarafwati. 

“ Sweet  grace  of  Brahma’s  bed  ; 

Whofe  figh  is  mafic,  and  each  tear  a pearl.” 

From  the  argument  prefixed  to  it  we  extraft  fome  paf- 
fages  defcriptive  of  this  interefting  fubjeft  of  Eaftern  fable, 
and  generally  of  its  mythology. 

“ The  Hindoo  goddeffes  are  uniformly  reprefented  as  the 
fubordinate  powers  of  their  refpeftive  lords  : thus  Laklhmi, 
the  confort  of  Vilhnu  the  preferver,  is  the  goddefs  of  abun- 
dance and  profperity  ; Bhavani,  or  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
is  the  general  power  of  fecundity  ; and  Sarafwati,  whofe  huf- 
band  is  the  creator  Brahma,  polieffes  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  invention,  which  may  jultly  be  termed  creative. 
She  is,  therefore,  adored  as  the  patronefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
efpecially  of  mufic  and  rhetoric  ; as  the  inventrefs  of  the 
Sanfcrit  language,  and  of  the  fciences  which  writing  per- 
petuates ; fo  that  her  attributes  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
Minerva  Mufca,  in  Greece  or  Italy,  who  invented  the  flute, 
and  prefided  over  literature.  In  this  charafter  fhe  is  ad- 
dreffed in  the  hymn  ; and  particularly  as  the  goddefs  of 
harmony,  -fince  the  Indians  ufually  paint  her  with  a mufical 
inftruinent  in  her  hand.  The  feven  notes,  an  artful  combi- 
nation of  which  conllitutes  mufic,  and  varioufly  affedls  the 
paflions,  are  feigned  to  be  her  earlielt  production  ; and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  hymn  exhibits  a correft  delineation  of 
the  Ragmala,  or  necklace  of  mufical  modes,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moll  pleafing  invention  of  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
and  the  molt  beautiful  union  of  painting  with  poetical  my- 
thology, and  the  genuine  theory  of  mufic.  A full  dif- 
cufiion  of  fo  copious  a fubjedt  would  require  a feparate 
differtation  ; but  here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  almoll 
every  illufion  and  every  epithet  in  the  poem,  as  well  as  the 
names,  are  feledied  from  approved  treatifes,  either  originally 
Perfian,  or  tranflated  from  the  Sanfcrit,  which  contain  as 
difplay  of  genius  as  human  imagination  ever  ex- 
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rivers  concur  in  fertilizing  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
new  canal  of  Aragon  paffes  through  the  lands  in  its  vicinity. 
The  adjacent  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  its  extenfive  gar- 
dens are  very  product ive ; and  its  climate  is  moderate,  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Although  this  town  is  one 
of  the  largeft  in  Spain,  its  population  does  not  correfpond  to 
its  fize.  From  an  enumeration  made  in  1787,  it  has  been 
eftimated  at  the  number  of  42,600  perfons.  It  has  eight 
gates,  befides  the  four  old  ones  in  the  wall  of  Auguftus,  and 
two  bridges  over  the  Ebro,  one  of  wood,  and  another  of 
ftone.  The  ftreets  of  Saragoffa  are,  for  the  moft  part,  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  paved  with  rough  pebbles.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  ftraight,  long,  and  fpacious  ; and  particularly  that 
called  Calle  Santa,  or  Holy-ftreet,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  firft  victims  of  the  faith  in  Saragoffa  : 
this  ffreet  is  alfo  denominated  Calls  del  Corfo.  The  houfes 
are  generally  old,  but  regularly  built  ; and  here  are  feveral 
edifices,  which  deferve  attention  : particularly  the  new  tower, 
called  the  leaning  tower,  refembling  that  of  Pifa ; the 
church  of  San  Cayetano,  and  thofe  of  the  Cordeliers,  of 
St.  Lucia,  of  the  Faretas,  of  the  Convalefcents,  of  St.  Paul, 
of  Notre  Dame  del  Portillo,  and  of  the  Barefoot  Auguf- 
tines  ; the  college  of  La  Manteria  ; the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans ; the  palace  of  the  Inquifition  ; the  convent  of  the 
Jeronymites,  called  Santa  Engracia ; and  the  metropolitan 
church,  called  La  Seu,  diftinguifhed  by  its  beautiful  front 
and  its  high  tower.  The  church  of  Nueffra  Dona  del 
Pilar  is  alfo  a grand  and  fuperb  building  ; the  principal  altar 
is  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  conftru&ed  almoft  wholly  of  alabafter, 
and  exhibiting  a mixture  of  different  kinds  of  fculpture. 
The  arts,  it  is  laid,  have  combined  to  decorate  the  interior  of 
this  church.  In  the  centre  of  this  cathedral  there  is  an  edi- 
fice, which  is  ftrikingly  beautiful.  The  principal  front  is  a 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who  appeared  upon  this  very 
pillar  to  St.  James,  and  afterwards  gave  to  him  the  image, 
which  is  worfhipped  at  her  altar.  Over  this  there  is  a dome, 
correfponding  to  the  great  dome,  under  which  it  ftands, 
ferving  by  way  of  canopy  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
three  other  fronts  of  this  elegant  tabernacle  are  in  like  man- 
ner chapels.  Befides  the  great  dome,  there  are  many  fmaller 
domes  furrounding  it,  each  with  elegant  paintings  in  com- 
partments, the  fubjefts  of  which  are  hiftorical,  taken  from 
the  facred  writings,  or  from  the  legends  of  the  faints,  to 
whom  the  chapels  and  altars  are  dedicated.  Thefe  are  exe- 
cuted by  don  Francifco  Bayeu,  firft  painter  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  architect,  under  the  infpedtion  of  whom  thefe  domes 
have  been  conftructed,  is  Rodriguez,  of  whole  tafte  and 
judgment  thefe  decorations  and  improvements  will  remain  a 
lading  monument. 

The  wealth  of  this  cathedral  is  ineftimable,  in  filver,  gold, 
precious  ftones,  and  rich  embroidery,  fent  by  all  the  Catho- 
lic fovereigns  of  Europe  to  deck  its  priefts,  and  to  adorn 
its  altars.  Many  of  thefe  prefents,  being  modern,  are  wor- 
thy of  attention  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  value 
of  their  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  In  a word, 
whatever  wealth  could  command,  or  human  art  could  exe- 
cute, has  been  collefted  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
view  the  treafures  of  this  church. 

The  Lonja,  i.  e.  the  refort  of  the  merchants,  or  the  Ex- 
change, round  which  are  the  buffs  of  moft  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  : its  large  hall  is  the 
place  where  the  municipal  body  affembles.  Oppofite  to 
this  is  the  Hotel  of  the  Deputation,  ferving  for  the  fittings 
of  the  royal  audience.  Saragoffa  has  a number  of  pleafant 
promenades.  This  city  has  a fee,  which  was  at  firft  epifco- 
pal  under  the  Goths  ; it  was  abolilhed  under  the  Moors,  and 
re-eftabhfhed  by  king  Alphonfo  I.  It  was  at  la  ft  raifed  to 


an  archbilhopric,  containing  feveral  fuffragans,  365  parilhes, 
one  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  collegiate  ones.  This  towrt 
has  1 7 parifhes,  24  convents  of  monks,  four  houfes  of  regular 
clergy,  13  convents  of  nuns,  a houfe  of  Baguine  nuns,  a col- 
lege of  virgins,  a houfe  of  penitents,  four  churches  and 
houfes  exempt  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  ordinary,  five  hof- 
pitals,  and  a feminary  occupied  by  eccleliaftics,  who  chiefly 
devote  themfelves  to  millions.  The  houfe  of  Pity,  for  which 
an  edifice  was  finilhed  in  1792,  is  an  excellent  eftablilhinent, 
containing  700  perfons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  who 
are  maintained  and  employed  in  fpinning  filk,  in  carding 
and  fpinning  wool,  and  in  making  camlets  and  fome  filk 
fluffs.  The  clergy  of  various  defcriptions  are  very  nume- 
rous. Saragoffa  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  general  chap- 
ter of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  chief  place  of  the  in- 
tendant’s  jurifdi&ion,  and  the  feat  of  the  royal  audience, 
which  is  the  fupreme  court  of  this  province.  The  civil  go- 
vernment of  this  town  is  carried  on  by  a criminal  judge,  and 
by  a certain  number  of  magiftrates.  It  has  two  alcade  mayors, 
who  adminifter  juftice  in  concurrence  with  the  judge,  a tri- 
bunal of  the  inquifition,  an  univerfity,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a fociety  of  the  friends  of  the  country,  a fchool  for 
drawing,  one  for  agriculture,  and  one  where  mathematics, 
moral  philofophy,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  elements  of 
commerce  and  public  economy  are  taught.  The  univerfity 
contains  near  2000  ftudents,  and  for  their  inftruiftion  the  doc- 
tors conftantly  refiding  are,  40  in  theology,  20  for  the  canon 
law,  36  for  civil  law,  17  for  medicine,  and  8 for  arts. 
The  foundation  of  this  feminary  was  laid  A.D.  1 1 18,  on  the 
expulfion  of  the  Moors  ; but  the  univerfity  was  not  incor- 
porated till  A.D.  1474,  and  from  that  period  it  has  con- 
ifantly  been  cherilhed  and  protected  by  the  fovereigns  of 
Aragon. 

At  Saragoffa  are  two  public  libraries,  which  are  open  for 
the  ftudious,  who  owe  both  to  the  beneficence  of  two  indi- 
viduals ; one  is  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  belonging 
to  the  Dominicans,  and  contains  1600  volumes,  which  were 
given  by  the  marquis  de  la  Compuefta  : it  has  no  modern 
books.  The  other  is  in  the  feminary,  and  is  the  ancient 
library  of  don  Emanuel  da  Roda,  formerly  a fecretary  of 
ftate,  who  began  to  collect  it  at  Rome,  and  augmented  it  at 
Madrid  during  his  miniftry  ; it  is  handfome,  numerous,  and 
well-chofen,  and  contains  valuable  collections. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saragoffa  indulge  to  no  great  ex- 
pence or  luxury  in  their  drefs  or  amufements  : the  former 
is  in  general  plain  and  fimple  ; and  the  latter  are  reftrifted 
and  partial.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  cities  in 
Spain,  extenfive,  delightfully  fituated,  under  a temperate 
fky,  and  capable  of  being  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  it  is  without  induftry  and  without  com- 
merce. It  is  faid,  that  the  clergy’'  poffefs  the  greateft  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  place.  However  that  be,  Laborde 
obferves,  that  all  here  is  ferious  and  regular,  not  to  fay  dull 
and  monotonous  : here  are  no  fociety’,  no  parties,  nor  any 
kind  of  entertainment.  It  leems  quite  deftitute  of  every 
refource,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  make  no  effort  to  ob- 
tain any  : accuftomed  to  this  ftate  of  apathy  and  languor, 
they  have  not  an  idea  of  the  pofiibility  of  delivering  them- 
felves from  it.  The  canal,  however,  which  has  been  lately 
made  near  the  town,  may  certainly,  by  reviving  commerce, 
call  forth  the  activity,  and  develope  the  happy  genius  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  canal  was  defigned  for  forming  a com- 
munication by  the  Ebro  from  fea  to  fea,  between  S.  Ander, 
in  the  bay  of  Bifcay’,  and  Tortofa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a diitance  of  more  than  one  hundred  Spanifh 
leagues.  It  was  begun  in  1529,  by  order  of  Charles  I., 
fufpended  in  1538,  recommenced  in  1566,  by  order  of 
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Philip  II.,  again  abandoned,  and  again  began  in  1770,  under 
Charles  III.  It  has  already  coll  a very  large  fum  ; but 
Aragon  has  experienced  the  advantage  of  it,  and  agriculture 
has  aflumed  a new  appearance  in  the  countries  which  are 
watered  by  the  canal.  Saragofla  is  diftant  160  miles  N.E. 
from  Madrid.  N.  lat.  410  44'.  W.  long.  o°  48'. 

SARAGURA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Laxa. 

SARAINASKA,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 35  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Buchareft. 

SARAK,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf ; 140  miles 
W.  of  Ormus. 

SARALBE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridt  of 
Sarraguemines  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Sarraguemines.  The  place 
contains  1980,  and  the  canton  12,009  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  270  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  490. 
E.  long.  70  7'. 

SARALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Galatia.  Ptol. 

SARAMANOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lima  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Leon  de  Guanuco. 

SARAMEK,  a town  of  Periia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  ; 60  miies  N.W.  of  Herat. 

SARAMENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia 
Minor,  towards  the  Amiflus.  Strabo. 

SARAMON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Mirande.  N.  lat. 
430  3 p.  E.  long.  o°  51'. 

SARANAC,  a river  of  America,  in  the  fiate  of  New 
York,  which  runs  into  lake  Champlain  at  Plattfburgh. 

SARAND,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  from  the 
Balaton  lake,  and  pafles  by  Symontornya  into  the  Kopan. 

SARANGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  India, 
on  the  fea-coalt,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  and 
that  of  the  Arbis.  Arrian. 

SARANGiE,  or  SaranGjEI,  or  Zaranga,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  N.E.  part  of  Perfia,  near  the  Chorafmii,  Cantali, 
and  Attafini,  according  to  Pliny.  This  country  correfponded 
to  that  part  of  Perfia,  which  was  comprehended  under  the 
prefent  province  of  Segeltan  or  Seiitan.  The  Sarangeans 
compofed  a part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.  They  were  dreffed 
in  fplendid  and  varied  coloured  habits,  and  armed  with  bows 
and  javelins.  They  were  the  Euergetaeae  of  the  Greeks  ; 
a title  bellowed  upon  them  by  Cyrus,  in  gratitude  for  the 
relief  which  they  afforded  him,  on  his  return  from  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  expedition  into  Scythia. 

SARANGPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Thibet  ; 
140  miles  N.E.  of  Sirinagur.  N.  lat.  320  25k  . E.  long. 
8o°  28'. 

S A RANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited 
a canton  of  Phoenicia,  according  to  Procopius. 

SARANSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Penza ; 48  miles  N.  of  Penza.  N.  lat. 
520  15'.  E.  long.  450  14'. 

SARAPIDIS  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  in  the  Sachalite  gulf,  ad- 
joining to  the  feven  ifles  of  Zenobia.  Ptolemy. 

SARAPILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Hydrabad. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Nellore. 

SARAPIQUI,  a river  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  which  runs  into  the  Defaguadero  ; 5 miles  S.  of 
St.  Carlos. 

SARAPUT,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  ; 132  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viatka.  N.  lat.  56°  32k  E. 
long.  520  26k 


SARAQUINO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  39°  27k  E.  long.  240  4'. 

SARAS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Parthians,  formerly  called  Carduchi,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo. 

SARASIN,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
1604,  at  Hermanville,  near  Caen.  In  this  city  he  was  edu- 
cated ; he  then  came  to  Paris,  where  his  wit",  gallantry,  and 
pleafing  manners  rendered  him  a general  favourite.  He  be- 
came particularly  attached  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  fecretary.  He  refided  a confiderable  time 
in  Germany,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  princefs  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  A variety  of  works  in 
profe  and  verfe  made  him  known  in  the  literary  world.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  very  foon  after  this  event  his  works  were 
publifhed  colledtively  by  Menage,  in  1656.  The  profe  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Siege  of  Dunkirk,  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde  “ The  Hiltory  of  the  Walftein  Con- 
fpiracy  “ A Dialogue  on  Love  and  “ Opinions  oh 
the  Name  and  Game  of  Chefs.”  The  poetical  pieces  con- 
fift  of  eclogues,  elegies,  fonnets,  epigrams,  and  other  fhort 
pieces.  All  his  works  are  faid  to  difplay  facility  and  vi- 
vacity, with  much  delicacy  of  fentiment,  but  not  under  the 
difcipline  of  a correct  tafte  and  judgment. 

SARASU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Turkeftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Lirr  at  Jenghikand. 

SARASWATI,  in  Mythology , the  name  of  the  confort 
of  the  Hindoo  deity  Brahma.  The  Afiatic  Mifcellahy,  vol.  i. 
and  the  laft  volume  of  the  works  of  fir  Wm.  Jones,  contain  a 
hymn  by  that  elegant  writer  addreffed  to  Sarafwati. 

“ Sweet  grace  of  Brahma’s  bed  ; 

Whofe  figh  is  mufic,  and  each  tear  a pearl.” 

From  the  argument  prefixed  to  it  we  extract  fome  paf- 
fages  defcriptive  of  this  interefling  fubjeft  of  Eaftern  fable, 
and  generally  of  its  mythology. 

“ The  Hindoo  goddefles  are  uniformly  reprefented  as  the 
fubordinate  powers  of  their  refpedfive  lords  : thus  Lakfhmi, 
the  confort  of  Vifhnu  the  preferver,  is  the  goddefs  of  abun- 
dance and  profperity  ; Bhavani,  or  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
is  the  general  power  of  fecundity  ; and  Sarafwati,  whofe  huf- 
band  is  the  creator  Brahma,  poflefles  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  invention,  which  may  jultly  be  termed  creative . 
She  is,  therefore,  adored  as  the  patronefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
efpecially  of  mufic  and  rhetoric  ; as  the  inventrefs  of  the 
Sanfcrit  language,  and  of  the  fciences  which  writing  per- 
petuates ; fo  that  her  attributes  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
Minerva  Mufica,  in  Greece  or  Italy,  who  invented  the  flute, 
and  prefided  over  literature.  In  this  chara&er  fhe  is  ad- 
drefled  in  the  hymn  ; and  particularly  as  the  goddefs  of 
harmony,  fince  the  Indians  ufually  paint  her  with  a mufical 
inftrument  in  her  hand.  The  feven  notes,  an  artful  combi- 
nation of  which  conftitutes  mufic,  and  varioufly  affedts  the 
paflions,  are  feigned  to  be  her  earlieit  production  ; and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  hymn  exhibits  a corredt  delineation  of 
the  Ragma/a,  or  necklace  of  mufical  modes,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  pleafing  invention  of  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
and  the  molt  beautiful  union  of  painting  with  poetical  my- 
thology, and  the  genuine  theory  of  mufic.  A full  dif- 
cufiion  of  fo  copious  a fubjedt  would  require  a feparate 
dilfertation  ; but  here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  almolt 
every  illufion  and  every  epithet  in  the  poem,  as  well  as  the 
names,  are  feledied  from  approved  treatifes,  either  originally 
Perfian,  or  tranflated  from  the  Sanfcrit,  which  contain  as 
difplay  of  genius  as  human  imagination  ever  ex- 
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hymn  or  ode,  from  the  argument  to  which  the  above  paf- 
fages  are  extra&ed,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  perufal 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  other  odes  addreffed  by  the  fame  au- 
thor to  different  deities  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Sarafwati,  or  Serefwaty,  as  fome  Eaftern 
fcholars  write  it,  means  flowing;  applicable  both  to  the 
goddefs  of  eloquence,  and  to  the  facred  river  named  after 
her,  which  is  fabled  to  join  two  others.,  forming  a myftical 
triad,  fo  delighting  to  Hindoo  enthufiafts.  This  myftical 
junftion  is  called  Triveni,  fee  that  article,  and  Trimurti. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  laft  ftanza  of  the  hymn. 

“We  thirft,  Vachdevi,  for  thy  balmy  lore, 

Drawn  from  that  rubied  cave, 

Where  meek-eyed  pilgrims  hail  the  triple  wave.” 

Vach,  and  Vachi,  have  meanings  chiefly  referrible  to 
fpeech , as  hath  Lepita,  another  name  of  this  goddefs  of  elo- 
quence, or  Vachdevi,  as  fhe  is  Itiled  above.  She  is  alfo  called 
Brahmi,  and  Brahmani,  as  the  fakti,  or  power,  of  Brahma. 
Vani  is  another  of  her  names.  Under  the  article  Sakti,  the 
attributes  and  appearances  of  this  goddefs  will  be  found  no- 
ticed. She  is  one  of  the  Devi-matri  of  the  Hindoos  ; fimilar 
to  the  dese-matres  of  the  Romans.  See  hereon  alfo  under 
Sakti,  and  Matri. 

The  unarmed  Minerva  of  the  Romans  apparently  corre- 
fponds,  as  patronefs  of  fcience  and  genius,  with  Sarafwati ; 
as  we  are  told  by  fir  W.  Jones,  Af.  Ref.  vol.  i.  Both  god- 
dell'es,  he  adds,  have  given  their  names  to  celebrated  gram- 
matical works : but  the  Sarafwata  of  Sarupacharya  is  far 
more  concife,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  than  the  Minerva  of 
Sanftius. 

The  Minerva  of  Italy  invented  the  flute  ; and  Sarafwati 
prefides  over  melody  : the  prote&refs  of  Athens  was  even, 
on  the  fame  account,  furnamed  Muflce.  (Ibid.)  A ftringed 
inftrument,  called  vina,  is  ufually  feen  in  the  hand  of  Saraf- 
wati, in  pi&ures,  or  poetical  deferiptions  of  her.  It  may 
be  thought  curious  that  a Calmuck  goddefs,  playing  on  the 
baililika,  a fort  of  lyre,  or  vina,  given  in  one  of  the  plates 
to  Dr.  Clarke’s  recent  travels,  is  exaftly  a reprefentation 
of  the  Hindoo  Sarafwati.  See  hereon  under  our  article 
Parvati,  another  Indian  deity,  now  found  to  be  a goddefs 
alfo  of  the  Calmucks.  Sarafwati  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
Parcae  of  the  Weftern  mythologills  ; as  weaver  of  the  web 
of  life.  Clotho  is  of  courfe  the  fate,  correfponding  to  the 
creature-confort  of  Brahma,  as  farther  noticed  under  Sakti, 
and  Trimurti. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  month  Magha  is  called  Sri-punjemi, 
on  which  Sarafwati,  named  Sri,  or  the  bleffed,  (fee  Sri,)  the 
goddefs  of  arts  and  eloquence,  is  worfhipped  with  offerings 
of  perfumes,  flowers,  and  dreffed  rice  ; even  the  implements 
of  writing  and  books  are  treated  with  refpedf,  and  are  not 
ufed  on  this  holiday.  The  following  meditation  on  this 
goddefs  will  furnifh  a defcription  of  her  perfon  and  at- 
tributes. 

“ May  the  goddefs  of  fpeech  enable  us  to  attain  all  pof- 
fible  felicity  ; fhe  who  wears  on  her  locks  a young  moon  ; 
who  fhines  with  exquifite  luitre  ; whofe  body  bends  with 
the  weight  of  her  full  breafts ; who  fits  reclined  on  a white 
lotos  ; and  from  the  crimfon  lotos  of  her  hands  pours  radi- 
ance on  the  implements  of  writing,  and  on  the  books  pro- 
duced by  her  favour.”  Af.  Ref.  vol.  iii. 

The  laft  watch  of  the  night  is  peculiarly  facred  to  Sa- 
rafwati. 

“ Let  the  houfe-keeper  wake  in  the  time  facred  to  Brah- 
mi, the  goddefs  of  fpeech,  that  is,  in  the  laft  watch  of  the 
night  ; let  him  then  reflect  on  virtue  and  virtuous  emolu- 
ments, and  on  the  whole  meaning  and  very  effence  of  the 


Veda.”  (Inft.  of  Menu,  c.iv.  v.  92.)  See  under  Menu,  for 
an  account  of  the  work  here  quoted.  By  the  latter  part  of 
the  verfe  is  probably  meant  the  Gayatri,  and  the  myftic  mo- 
nofyllable  o’m  ; of  which  fee  under  o’m. 

The  facred  books  called  the  Vedas,  (fee  Veda,)  are  de- 
rived from  Brahma  ; and  fometimes,  as  being  the  fame  thing, 
from  Sarafwati,  who  is  called  the  “ mother  of  the  Vedas.” 
The  Jayatn  is  called  alfo  the  mother  of  the  Vedas.  Savitri 
is  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  “ ineffable  text,”  the  Ga- 
yatri, as  fully  noticed  under  the  article  o’m.  Savitri  is  a 
name  of  the  fun,  or  Surya,  who  is  the  oftenfible  objeCt  adored 
in  the  Vedas,  and  is  alfo  given  to  Sarafwati.  She  is  likewife 
called,  as  is  Parvati,  Sweta-devi,  or  the  white  goddefs.  In 
the  article  o’m  this  paffage  occurs.  “ The  white  goddefs, 
or  Sarafwati,  prefides  over  arts  and  fciences  ; fhe  is  the  Vedas, 
and  the  Vedas  are  in  her.  Savitri,  the  contort  of  Brahma,  is 
the  Gayatri,  emphatically  called  the  mother  of  the  Vedas.” 
Brahmi  fita  is  another  of  her  names.  Sita  (which  fee) 
means  white.  In  certain  fpells,  deferibed  in  the  Puranas, 
compound  epithets  are  applied  to  her  containing  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  name  fhe  is  then  addreffed  by 
is  Sarvakfhara.  But  as  fhe  contains  them  all  and  is  one , fo 
one  letter  is  her  ; and  fhe,  like  Parvati,  is  alfo  called  I,  or,  in 
a derivative  form,  Iva  ; pronounced  as  a diffyllable  exaCtly 
like  Eve.  Ekakfhara  is  another  of  her  names  in  this  form, 
meaning  one  letter.  On  Puranic  authority  the  following 
names  or  epithets  are  applied  to  her.  They  are  contained 
in  a hymn  of  praife  addreffed  to  her  by  Brahma  : Jayafva., 
meaning  victorious  ; Satya-fambhuta,  felf-born  ; Vararfha, 
firmly  feated  ; Druva,  immoveable ; Dcva-vara,  god-con- 
taining ; Kfhema,  benign  ; Sarvabhuta-Mahefwari,  great 
queen  of  all  living  beings.  The  latter,  Mahefwari,  is  a name 
alfo  of  Parvati  ; who  is  converfely  called  Bhutopharini,  or 
fhe  who  deftroys  living  beings. 

Sarafwati  is,  among  other  deities,  efpecially  propitiated 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  fome  feCfs  of  Hindoos  : the 
following  hymn  is  chanted  in  her  honour.  “ Charming  Sa- 
rafwati ! fwift  as  a mare,  whom  I celebrate  in  the  face  of  this 
univerfe,  protect  this  folemn  rite.  O thou  ! in  whom  the 
elements  were  produced,  in  whom  this  univerfe  was  framed, 
I will  now  fing  that  hymn  (the  nuptial  text)  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  higheft  glory  of  women.”  Af.  Ref.  vol.  vii. 

Whichfoever  deity  a Hindoo  may  have  occafion  to  invoke, 
or  rather  whichever  be  the  objeft  of  his  adoration,  whether 
god  or  goddefs,  fuperior  or  inferior,  he  is  naturally  prone 
to  array  his  patron  in  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  himfelf. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  recoiled,  that  a female  deity  is  the 
fame  with  her  lord,  being  his  aCtive  energy,  or  Sakti  ; as  is 
Sarafwati  of  Brahma  ; fhe  is  accordingly  endowed  with  his 
attribute  of  creation.  In  the  preceding  and  following  ex- 
tracts we,  therefore,  fee  her  appropriately  invoked  as  the 
being  “ in  whom  the  elements  were  produced  ; in  whom  this 
univerfe  was  framed  and  gifted  with  the  powers  and  at- 
tributes, more  ufually  affigned  to  the  two  other  great  god- 
deffes,  Parvati  and  Lakfhmi.  (See  thofe  articles.)  Sri,  as 
a name  meaning  bleffed,  or  fortunate,  is  applied  to  them  all ; 
and  indeed  to  others,  and  even  to  men.  (See  Sri.)  Parvati 
is  fometimes  called  the  goddefs  of  fpeech,  and  Sarafwati  is 
alfo  a name  given  to  her.  “ Sitting  reclined  on  a white 
lotos,”  is  rather  indicative  of  Lakfhmi ; while  “ wearing  on 
her  locks  a crefcent,  or  young  moon,”  approaches  her  again 
to  the  confort  of  Siva,  he  being  the  “ moon-crowned”  god. 
Savitri,  a name  of  Surya,  or  the  fun,  is  fometimes,  asabove- 
■mentioned,  given  to  the  fpoule  of  Brahma.  (See  Savitri.) 
Satarupa  is  alfo  a name  of  both  Sarafwati  and  Parvati.  See 
Satarupa. 

In  the  following  extraCt  from  Colebroke’s  Effay  on  the 

Vedas, 
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Vedas,  (Fee  Veda,)  Af.  Ref.  vol.  viii.  the  origin  and  attri-  no  temples  are  raifed  to  their  honour  ; it  may  be  reafonably 
butes  of  this  beneficent  deity  will  appear.  inferred  that  there  is  truth  in  the  tradition  that  the  creative 

Near  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  chapter  (of  the  tenth  book  of  power  was  formerly  worfhipped,  limilarly  with  the  pre- 
the  Rigveda)  a hymn  is  fpoken  by  Vach,  in  praife  of  her-  fervative  and  dejlruftive , the  other  two  of  the  triad.  The 
felf,  as  the  fupreme  univerfal  foul.  Vach  fignifies  fpeech-,  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  Veda,  and  other  paflages, 
and  fhe  is  the  active  power  of  Brahma  proceeding  from  him.  authorize  this  inference.  Tradition  fays,  that  the  temples 
The  following  is  a literal  verfion  of  the  hymn  ; which  is  of  Brahma  were  overthrown,  his  fedtaries  difperfed,  and  his 

expounded  by  the  commentator,  by  the  interpolation  be-  worfhip  aboliihed  ; abforbed,  perhaps,  by  his  fuccefsful 

tween  brackets,  confiftently  with  the  theological  dodtrines  rivals,  the  Saivas  and  Vailhnavas.  If  there  be  truth  in  this, 
of  the  Vedas.  the  fadt  feems  pofterior  to  the  compofition  of  fuch  paf- 

“ I range  with  the  Rudras,  with  the  Vafus,  with  the  fages  as  the  above  in  the  Vedas. 

Adityas,  and  with  the  Viswa-devas.  I uphold  both  the  The  author  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  feems,  however,  to 
fun  and  the  ocean  [Mithra  and  Varuna],  the  firmament  view  the  queftion  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Brahma’s  temples, 
[Indra],  and  fire.  I fupport  the  moon  [Soma],  deftroyer  &c.  in  the  light  rather  of  a poetical  perfecution.  “Of 

[of  foes],  and  [the  fun,  entitled]  Twashti,  Pushan,  or  Brahma,”  he  fays,  “ the  deity’s  creative  energy,  lefs  appears 

Bhaga.  I grant  wealth  to  the  honeft  votary  who  performs  to  have  been  faid  and  furig  (the  facred  books  and  ceremonies 
facrifices,  offers  oblations,  and  fatisfies  [the  deities].  Me,  of  the  Hindoos  are  molfly  written  and  chanted  in  meafure) 
who  am  the  queen,  the  conferrer  of  wealth,  the  poffeffor  of  than,  comparatively,  of  the  other  co-equal  members  of  the 
knowledge,  and  firft  of  fuch  as  merit  worlhip,  the  gods  triad  : he  has,  like  them,  his  confort  and  offspring,  and  has 
render,  univerfally,  prefent  every  where,  and  pervader  of  all  had  terrellrial  incarnations ; but  the  work  of  creation  being 
beings.  He  who  eats  food  through  me,  as  he  who  fees,  pait,  Brahma,  its  reprefented  power,  is  no  longer  efpecially 
who  breathes,  or  who  hears  through  me,  yet  knows  me  not,  adored  in  temples  dedicated  exclufively  to  him.  Affociated 
is  loft  ; hear  then  the  faith  which  I pronounce.  Even  I de-  with  the  other  deities,  offerings  are  gratefully  made,  and 
clare  this  felf,  who  is  worfhipped  by  gods  and  men  ; I make  invocations  pioufly  addreffed  to  the  primary  perfon  ; but 
flrong  whom  I choofe  ; I make  him  Brahma,  holy  and  wife,  as  his  portion  of  divine  adtivity  doth  not  operate  on  the 
For  Rudra  I bend  the  bow,  to  flay  the  demon,  foe  of  prefent  hopes  and  fears  of  the  enthufiaftic  or  trembling  fup- 
Brahma;  for  the  people  I make  war  [on  their  foes]  ; and  pliant,  the  exclufive  adoration  of  Brahma  has  mixed  itfelf 
I pervade  heaven  and  earth.  I bore  the  father  on  the  head  with  that  addreffed  to  Vilhnu  and  Siva : with  mixed  and 
[of  this  univerfal  mind]  ; and  m'y  origin  is  in  the  midft  of  languid  feelings  he  contemplates  his  exiftence,  his  creation  : 
the  ocean  ; and  therefore  do  I pervade  all  beings,  and  touch  his  prefervation  he  anxioufly  hopes  and  feeks,  and  his 
this  heaven  with  my  form.  Originating  all  things,  I pafs  definition  fervently  fears  and  deprecates  : gratitude  is  lefs 
like  the  breeze  ; I am  above  this  heaven,  beyond  this  earth  ; ardent  than  hope  or  fear  ; in  time  it  becomes  overpowered 
and  what  is  the  great  one,  that  am  I.”  by  their  fuperior  potency,  and  its  objedt  is  in  a manner 

The  above  extradt,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  interpolated  forgotten.  But  a Hindoo,  fpurning  at  fobriety  of  narra- 
illuftration,  is  obfeure,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Vedas,  tion,  cannot  plainly  ftate  any  hiftorical  or  philofophical 
or  facred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  An  examination  of  the  fadt  ; it  muft  have  a fabulous  and  mythological  origin, 
very  inftrudtive  and  elegant  effay,  whence  it  is  taken,  will  in  progrefs,  and  termination  : hence  the  three  fedts,  who  fepa- 
part  remove  its  obfeurity  : we  fhall  only  notice  the  ex-  rately  worfhipped  the  co-equal,  co-eternal  powers,  have,  by 
planation  afforded  on  one  paffage  : — “ Heaven,  or  the  fky,  a feries  of  poetical  perfecution  and  warfare,  in  which  the 
is  the  father  ; and  the  fky  is  produced  from  mind  : it:;  birth  followers  of  Brahma  were  difeomfited,  his  temples  over- 
is  therefore  placed  on  the  head  of  the  fupreme  mind,”  or  thrown,  and  his  worfhip  abolifhed,  been  reduced  to  two  ; 
intelligence.  A reference  to  the  articles  given  under  the  and  the  fedts  of  Vaifhnava  and  Saiva  now  comprife,  under 
words  above  diftinguifhed  by  capitals,  will  afford  farther  various  fpecific  defignations,  all  the  individuals  of  that  very 
information  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  creative  goddefs  of  har-  numerous  race,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Hindoos.” 
mony  and  art  ; the  adtive  energy  of  Brahma,  who  is  faid  to  Hin.  Pan.  p.  3. 

be  a perfonification  of  the  earth,  and  of  matter  generally.  This  diverlity  of  opinion  on  an  abftrufe  fubjedt  may  be 
See  hereon  farther  under  our  articles  Parvati,  and  Siva.  in  fome  meafure  reconciled,  by  confidering  that  all  may  be 

Images  of  Sarafwati  are  rare.  The  author  of  the  Hindoo  fable,  or  both  theories  may  be  fadt.  Without,  however, 
Pantheon,  whence  we  have  taken  a confiderable  part  of  this  entering  farther  on  the  point,  we  fhall  now  return  to  the 
article,  fays  that  he  never  faw  one.  Pictures  of  her  are  not  mythological  perfonage,  more  immediately  the  fubjedt  of 
uncommon,  and  fhe  is,  in  the  plates  of  the  work  juft  men-  this  article. 

tioned,  feveral  times  reprefented  under  forms  that  we  fhall  In  cafes  where  a Hindoo  had  lied,  or  given  falfe  evidence, 
prefently  notice.  the  fin  is  expiated  by  an  eafy  oblation  to  the  goddefs  of 

No  exclufive  adoratior  is  now  paid  either  to  Sarafwati,  fpeech. 
or  her  lord  Brahma.  It  feems  Angularly  infelicitous,  It  has  been  extenfively  remarked,  that  the  Hindoos  are 
therefore,  to  call  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  that  of  more  than  ufually  prone  to  falfehood  ; nor  can  it  be  denied 
Brahma,  as  is  not  unufual  with  European  writers.  Of  the  that  the  difeouragement  of  this  offence  is  too  little  painted, 
Brahmans-,  indeed,  it  may  be  corredtly  termed  ; but  there  both  in  regard  to  the  trifling  degree  of  difgrace  that  at- 
is  now  no  fedt,  clafs>  or  tribe,  who  exclufively  worfhip  taches  to  a man’s  character  on  detection,  and  to  the  too 
that,  i.  e.  the  creative  power  of  the  trimurti  or  triad,  as  is  great  qualification  of  the  prohibitory  claufe  againft  lying, 
the  cafe  with  fo  many  fedts  in  refpedt  of  the  other  two  Falfehood  is  not  only  tolerated  in  fome  cafes  of  evidence, 
powers,  Siva  and  Vifhnu,  as  noticed  under  thefe  articles  ; but  is  declared,  in  fpecial  affairs,  to  be  even  “ preferable  to 
and  under  Saiva  and  Vaifhnava,  the  general  names  of  thefe  truth.”  Several  texts  might  be  cited  from  the  inftitutes 
fedtaries ; and  under  Sects  of  Hindoos , and  other  articles  of  Menu,  if  our  limits  would  allow,  that  would  evince  this, 
thence  referred  to.  Another  reafon  that,  among  the  Hindoos,  deviation  from 

But  although  no  fedt  is  now  known  to  offer  exclufive  truth  is  not  held  in  deferved  abhorrence,  may  be  found  per- 
or  efpecial  adoration,  either  to  Brahma,  or  his  Sakfi,  and  haps  in  this  circumftance ; that  in  their  mythological  le- 
ft gends 
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gends  their  gods  are  frequently  reprefented  as  liars.  One 
can  fcarcely  refid  the  perfuafion,  that  imbibing  fuch  notions 
in  early  youth,  mud  neceffarily  produce  a pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  principles  and  conduCt  of  men.  It  is  an 
outrage  on  all  moral  decency  to  teach  a mythological  race 
of  men,  that  “ falfe  evidence  is  by  wife  men  called  the  fpeech 
of  the  gods that  “ falfehood  may  be  fpoken  that  in 
fome  cafes,  leaving  the  individual  to  determine  as  to  their 
occurrence,  “ it  is  even  preferable  to  truth  and  that  “ a 
full  expiation  of  the  venial  fin  of  benevolent  falfehood”  is 
found  in  offerings  as  contemptible,  if  poffible,  as  the  doc- 
trine is  pernicious. 

After  this  little  digreffion,  not  however  irrelevant  to  our 
fubjedt,  we  return  to  Sarafwati ; remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  all  Hindoo  hidory,  fcience,  and  arts  given,  as  well  as 
their  religion,  are  buried  in  their  mythology.  If  the  mine 
of  Hindoo  lore  contain  any  thing  worth  exploring,  as  it 
indifputably  does,  it  is  in  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
mythological  vein  that  we  mud  chiefly  feek  the  ore  ; inter- 
mixed, indeed,  with  matter  of  grofs  and  diverfified  qualities. 
See  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  pictures,  for  we  have  before  dated  that  no  images  of 
her  have  been  brought  to  light,  Sarafwati  is  feen  two  and 
four-handed,  holding  a dringed  indrument,  called  vina,  a 
fort  of  lyre  ; a lotos,  a cup,  and  a fcroll.  The  indrument, 
correCtly  named  vina,  is  in  common  language  called  Been. 
(See  that  article  for  a defcription,  and  the  plate  thence  re- 
ferred to,  for  an  accurate  engraving  of  it.)  She  is  fome- 
times  feen  riding  on  a peacock  ; but  the  vehicle,  or  vahan, 
ufually  faid  to  appertain  to  Brahma,  and  of  courle  to  his 
confort,  is  the  goofe,  or  fwan.  In  the  cavern  temple  of 
Elephanta,  Brahma  is  feen  in  feveral  compartments,  fitting 
on  a lotos,  with  three  or  four  of  thofe  animals  inclofed  in 
good  relief  on  its  calyx.  Except  in  this  indance,  how- 
ever, the  author  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  does  not  recoiled 
feeing  the  god  in  quedion  fo  attended.  In  one  of  the 
plates  of  that  work,  Sarafwati  is  riding  on  a fpecies  of  heron, 
called  in  India  Bhagala,  and  fo  called,  it  is  furmifed,  from 
flying  with  its  long  neck  and  head  gathered  apparently 
under  its  wing,  which  part  in  a bird,  as  well  as  under  the 
arm  in  man,  is  called  Bhagl.  It  may  be  noticed  in  palling, 
that  Bhaga  is  a name  or  epithet  of  a divine  nature,  and 
given  to  feveral  deities,  and  applied  perhaps  to  Brahma  ; 
and  with  the  final  fyllable,  which,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  only 
a grammatical  termination,  denoting  the  genitive  cafe  to 
the  bird  in  quedion.  This  bird  is  commonly  called  by  the 
Englilh  batty-bird,  from  frequenting  wet  rice,  or  batty- 
fields.  It  flies  low,  like  the  Iwan  and  goofe,  and  the  pea- 
cock, all  of  which  being  heavy  fluggilh  birds,  may  have 
been  feleCted  as  apt  emblems  of  Brahma  ; who,  it  will  be 
recolleCted,  is  a perfonification  of  earth  or  matter.  In  like 
manner  Vifhnu,  being  the  air,  is  appropriately  carried  by 
the  buoyant  towering  eagle.  Under  the  article  Matri, 
Brahmani  is  deferibed  “ on  a car  yoked  with  fwans,”  and 
“ carried  by  a fwan.”  See  Vahan. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  name  of  Brahma’s 
vahan,  or  vehicle,  the  fwan  or  goofe,  is  hanafa  ; ufually 
pronounced  bans;  or  with  a ftrong  nafal,  hahns ; fome- 
times  hahnfy  ; and  this  latter  name  is  precifely  that  given 
in  the  eaflern  parts  of  England  to  the  heron,  a femi-aquatic 
fpecies  of  bird,  on  which  Sarafwati  is  occafionally  feen  to 
ride.  A determined  etymologiff  might  find  a farther  coin- 
cidence in  the  names  of  Brahma’s  goofe,  hanfa,  and  our  genus 
or  order,  anfer. 

Conne&ed  with  this  fubjeCt,  we  will  allot  a line  or  two 
here  to  notice  a difeovery  of  lingual  coincidence  of  an 
amufing  nature.  Some  of  the  early  Catholic  mifiionaries, 


explaining  the  religious  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
Hindoos,  found  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  veiled  under  that  of  Brahma  and  Sarafwati ; 
which  names  may,  indeed,  without  much  licence,  be  written 
Brahama,  and  Sarah-fwati.  Dropping,  or  tranfpofing,  a 
final  vowel  is  a very  trifling  etymological  liberty  ; and  in 
the  inftance  of  Brahama,  making  it  initial,  gives  at  once  the 
required  name  ; and  in  the  other  cafe,  with  the  zealous 
millionary,  the  termination  fivati  is  merely  an  epithet  equi- 
valent to  goddefs,  or  miftrefs.  How  far  the  good  fathers 
found  the  refpeCtive  hiitories  of  the  compared  perfonages  to 
coincide,  we  do  not  recoiled!. 

Red,  as  the  colour  of  earth,  is  that  alfo  of  Brahma  and 
hi?  confort.  They  are  frequently  feen  with  deep  red  faces. 
(See  Trivent. ) It  is  alfo  the  colour  of  Pavaka,  regent 
of  fire,  as  noticed  under  that  article  ; and  of  Sani,  the 
planet  Saturn,  whofe  motions  are  fuppofed  to  be  direCted 
by  Brahma.  The  flow  motion  of  Sani  may  have  pointed 
out  that  planet  as  appropriate  to  heavy  fluggilh  matter, 
perfonified.  (See  Sani.)  Vani,  or  Vahni,  is  a name  of 
both  Sarafwati  and  Pavaka. 

As  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon 
are  ultimately  refolvable  into  one,  fo  we  find  their  names 
and  attributes  coalefcing.  Inftances  of  this  and  their 
phyfical  relations,  are  given  under  the  articles  Lakshmi, 
O’m,  Sakti,  Siva,  Parvati,  and  others  thence  re- 
ferred to. 

SARAT,  in  Geography , a river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Smyrna. 

SARATCHIKOVA,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Ural  j 
1 6 miles  N.  of  Guriev. 

SARATOGA,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  on 
the  river  Hudfon,  noted  in  the  hillory  of  the  American 
war  as  the  place  where,  in  the  year  1777,  the  Britifh  army 
under  general  Burgoyne  furrendered  to  the  Republicans 
under  general  Gates,  on  a capitulation  by  which  they  were 
allowed  a free  paffage  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not 
ferving  againft  America  ; 28  miles  N of  New  York.  This 
place  contains  about  404  houfes,  and  a Dutch  reformed 
church,  but  they  are  fo  Icattered  about,  that  it  has  not  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  a town.  Of  the  works  thrown  up 
at  Saratoga  by  the  Britilh  and  American  armies  during 
the  war,  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  remains.  The  coun- 
try round  about  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have 
been  moftly  levelled  by  the  plough.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, upon  the  borders  of  a marfli,  are  feveral  very  re- 
markable mineral  fprings  ; one  of  them  in  the  crater  of  a 
rock,  of  a pyramidical  form,  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  par- 
ticularly curious.  This  rock  feems  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  petrifaction  of  the  water  : all  the  other  fprings  are  like- 
wife  furrounded  with  petrifactions  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
water  in  the, principal  fpring,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows,  remains  about 
eight  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  bubbles  up  as 
if  boiling.  The  crater  is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The 
various  properties  of  the  water  have  not  been  yet  afeertained 
with  any  great  accuracy  ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  impregnated 
with  a fofiile  acid  and  fome  faline  fubltance  ; there  is  alfo 
a great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  is  here 
afforded  for  making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will  be  im- 
mediately fuffocated  ; but  if  not  kept  there  too  long,  they 
recover  again  upon  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame  wiil  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  an  inffant,  and  not  even  the  fmalleft  fpark  left 
in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be  put 
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into  a bottle,  clofely  corked,  and  then  fiiaken,  either  the 
cork  will  be  forced  out  with  an  explofion,  or  the  bottle 
will  be  broken  ; but  if  left  in  an  open  veffel,  it  becomes 
vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  water  is  very  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte,  and  aCts  as  a cathartic  on  fome  people, 
as  an  emetic  on  others.  Weld’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 

Saratoga,  a county  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  bounded 
E.  and  N.  by  Hudfon  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Renf- 
felaer  and  Washington  counties,  and  S.  by  Mohawk  river. 
It  has  been  eftablifhed  fince  1790,  and  is  divided  into  eight 
townlhips,  viz.  Greenfield,  Ballftown,  Charltown,  Half 
Moon,  Milton,  Saratoga,  Galway,  and  Still-Water  ; and 
contains  33,147  inhabitants. 

SARATOV,  a town  of  Rufiia,  and  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratovflcoi.  It  is  fortified  with  a ditch,  wooden 
walls,  and  towers,  furnilhed  with  cannon,  and  defended  by 
a regular  garrifon.  Near  this  town  is  held  a large  annual 
fair,  to  which  the  Tartars  bring  horfes  from  different  parts 
for  fale  ; 392  miles  S.E.  of  Mofcow.  N.  lat.  ci°  30'.  E. 
long.  450  44'. 

SARATOVSKOI,  a government  of  Rufiia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Penza,  and 
Simbirlk  ; on  the  E.  by  Uphinfkoi  and  the  government  of 
Caucafus  ; on  the  S.  by  the  government  of  Caucafus  and 
the  country  of  the  Cofiacks  ; and  on  the  W.  by  Tam- 
bovlkoi,  and  a fmall  part  of  Veronezlkoi.  Its  form  is  an 
irregular  triangle.  N.  lat.  470  40'  to  530.  E.  long.  40° 
to  520. 

SARAUT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Herat  ; 
66  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hamadan. 

SARA  WAN,  the  molt  northern  province  of  Balou- 
chiftan,  confidered  by  fome  as  diltinCt  from  Mekran,  in 
the  Perfian  empire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Candahar  ; S. 
by  Jhalawan,  and  part  of  Mekran  ; E.  by  Zuhree  and 
Cutch  Gandava  ; and  W.  by  the  defart  Kharan.  Thefe 
provinces  are  a mafs  of  mountains  from  Kohun  Wat,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Lus,  to  the  defart,  which  divides  them 
from  Candahar,  in  length  about  350  miles,  and  varying  in 
breadth  at  different  places.  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan  are 
divided  into  diftri&s,  and  each  diitriCt  into  innumerable 
kheils,  or  focieties.  Each  kheil  furnifhes  its  quota  of  troops, 
according  to  its  fize,  or  the  urgency  of  the  fervice  ; but  as 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a kheil  are  liable  to  either 
increafe  or  decreafe  every  feafon,  this  mode  of  calculating 
the  forces  of  Mahomed  Khan  mult  be  very  uncertain. 

Sarawan,  a town  of  Perfia,  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
defart  in  the  province  of  Mekran,  fupplied  with  water  from 
a river  called  Beil. 

SARAX,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  whole  clafs  of  the  ferns. 

SARAYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude ; 10  miles  N.  of  Lucknow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  Oude,  on  the  Dewah  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Goorack- 
pour. 

SARAZAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Cere. 

SARAZIN,  James,  in  Biography,  a feulptor  who  had 
a confiderable  {hare  in  forming  the  raoft  eminent  artifts  of 
that  clafs  in  France,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1590.  He  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  his  art  at  Paris,  from  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendftiip  for 
Do'menichino,  the  celebrated  painter,  who,  with  himfelf, 
was  employed  at  Frefcati,  and  who  afiifted  him  with  his 
advice.  He  refided  at  this  city  eighteen  years,  and,  return- 
ing through  Florence  and  Lyons,  he  revifited  Paris  about 
the  year  1628.  Here  he  foon  rofe  into  notice,  and  was 
engaged  in  various  works  by  cardinal  Richelieu  and  other 
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perfons  of  diftinClion.  His  reputation  at  court  caufed  him 
to  be  employed  by  queen  Anne  of  Auftria,  on  a very 
Angular  occalion.  When  pregnant  of  her  firft  child, 
Lewis  XIV.,  the  vowed  an  offering  to  the  ftirine  of  Loretto 
of  a ftatue  of  pure  gold  of  the  weight  of  the  child,  provided 
it  (hould  prove  a male.  The  condition  being  performed  on 
the  part  of  the  Virgin,  Sarazin  was  ordered  to  caft  a filver 
angel,  three  feet  and  a half  high,  which  {hould  be  in  the 
aCt  of  prefenting  to  her  the  little  golden  dauphin,  whofe 
weight  was  juft  fix  pounds.  Sarazin,  after  this,  executed 
feveral  works,  which  gave  greater  fcope  to  his  genius,  oF 
which  one  of  the  moil  admired  was  a group  of  two  children 
and  a goat  at  Marli.  His  principal  piece  was  the  maufoleum 
of  Henry  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde,  confifting  of  a 
number  of  emblematical  figures,  forming  a grand  compo- 
fition.  His  v/orks  are  characterized  by  elegance  and  grace  ; 
but  his  figures  are  faid  to  be  deficient  in  dignity  and  cor- 
reftnefs,  and  his  draperies  want  lightnefs.  Sarazin  died  at 
Paris  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  fchool  was  the  moft 
famous  in  France  during  that  period,  and  produced  many 
diftinguifhed  fculptors. 

SARBATCHOU  Saha,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Hand 
near  the  coaft  of  Corea,  in  the  fea  of  Japan.  N.  lat.  42® 
54'.  E.  long.  13 1°  37'. 

SARBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Affyria,  fituated  between  Gangamele  and  Arbele. 

SARBIEWSKI,  Matthias-Cassimer,  in  Biography , 
a Jefuit  diftinguifhed  for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in  1595, 
of  an  illuftrious  family,  in  the  duchy  of  Mafovia,  in  Poland. 
He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefus  in  1612,  and  being  fent 
to  Rome,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  clafiical  antiquity  and  poetry.  Some  odes 
which  he  prefented  to  Urban  VIII.  caufed  him  to  be  em- 
ployed by  that  pope  in  the  correction  of  the  hymns  for  his 
new  breviary.  On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor  at  Wilna  in  various  departments  of  learning)  and 
when  he  took  the  doCtor’s  degree,  Ladiflaus  V.  afiifted  at 
the  ceremony,  and  put  his  own  ring  on  his  finger.  That 
prince  afterwards  nominated  him  his  preacher,  and  made 
him  his  companion  in  all  his  journies.  He  died  in  the  year 
1640.  The  Latin  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  confift 
of  odes,  epodes,  dithyrambics,  epigrams,  and  mifcellaneous 
pieces.  His  reputation  as  a poet  depends  altogether  on  his 
lyrics.  Grotius,  Heinfius,  and  fome  other  competent 
judges,  have  thought  him  occafionally  equal  to  Horace. 
Some  of  his  odes  relate  to  events  in  the  hiftory  of  his  coun- 
try, which  are  touched  with  true  poetic  fpirit  and  fire. 
His  works  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted  ; the  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Barbou  in  1759,  nmo. 

SARBO,  in  Geography,  an  Hand  in  the  Red  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Abyfiinia.  N.  lat.  150  8'. 

SARCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Italy, 
which  runs  into  the  lake  Benacus. 

Sarca,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Trent.  The 
river  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Brefcia,  about  two  miles  from 
Hofpitaletto,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Garda,  near 
Riva. 

SARCASM,  Sarcasmus,  in  Rhetoric,  a keen  bitter 
irony,  by  which  the  orator  feoffs  at,  and  infults  his  adver- 
fary. 

Such  was  that  of  the  Jews  to  our  Saviour  : “ Thou,  who 
deftroyeft  the  temple,  and  raifeft  it  in  three  days,  fave  thy- 
felf,”  &c.  And  again,  li  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  can- 
not fave.”  Or  that  of  Turnus  to  a Trojan  flain  by  him, 
in  Virgil  • 
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H En  agros,  et,  quam  bello,  Trojane,  petifti, 

Hefperiam  metire  jacens ! Haec  premia,  qai  me 
Ferro  auii  tentare,  ferunt : fic  moenia  condunt.” 

SARCELLY,  in  Geography.  See  Shershell. 

SARCENE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 15  miles 
W.  of  Porto  Vecchio.  N.  lat.  41°  30'.  E.  long.  90  6'. 

S ARCH  AD,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  near  a range  of  mountains  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 
45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Damafcus. 

SARCINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rubicon  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rimini. 

SARCITES,  in  Surgery , an  anafarca. 

Sarcites,  the  FleJh-Jlone,  in  Natural  H'ljlory , a name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  cornelian,  from  its  being  of 
the  colour  of  flefh,  as  it  is  very  exactly  in  fome  pieces. 

Sarcites,  or  Suarites,  is  alfo  a ftone  fuppofed  to  be 
found  in  the  belly  of  a lizard  ; it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fpecies  of  pale  cornelian.  Pliny  mentions  it,  but  gives  no 
defcription  of  it. 

Sarcites,  the  FleJh-Jlone , is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a fpecies  of  ftone,  whofe  fibres  were  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  thofe  of  beef.  It  was  of  a black  colour,  and 
firm  texture. 

SARCIUM,  in  Surgery,  a caruncle. 

SARCLIN  Time,  is  the  time  or  feafon  when  hufband- 
men  weed  their  corn. 

SARCOA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  in  the  country  of  the  iElaeans  or  Agaeans,  upon  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Ptolemy. 

SARCOCELE,  from  cra^,  jlejt. ;,  and  jojToi,  a tumour, 
denotes,  in  Surgery,  a flefhy  hardnefs  and  enlargement  of 
the  teltide.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  commences  in  the  tef- 
ticle  itfelf,  which  becomes  thickened  and  indurated.  On 
other  occafions,  the  diltemper  firlt  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  epididymis,  or  even  in  the  fpermatic  chord.  Sometimes 
the  induration  is  confined  to  the  glandular  portion  of  the 
teltide  ; fometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  epidydimis  ; while, 
in  other  inftances,  both  thefe  parts  are  at  the  fame  time  af- 
fected with  hardnefs. 

Sarcocele  is  a term,  that  is  not  uncommonly  applied  to 
every  chronic  flefhy  enlargement  of  the  tefticle.  Hence, 
not  only  feveral  kinds  of  farcoma  affe&ing  this  body,  and 
■which  will  be  fpoken  of  in  the  article  Tumour,  acquire  this 
name  ; but,  alfo,  forne  difeafes  of  the  telticles  generally  con- 
fidered  to  be  fcrofulous.  Even  fcirrhus  and  cancer,  when 
fituated  in  this  part,  have  been  improperly  blended  with 
numerous  other  morbid  affe&ions,  and  comprehended  under 
one  common  title,  farcocele.  Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  part  ii.  ch.  48.  edit.  3. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  a particular  account  of  the 
various  farcomatous  difeafes  to  which  the  tefticle  is  fub- 
je£f ; for  they  have  no  peculiarity  in  them,  except  what 
depends  on  their  fituation,  and  the  general  characters  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  farcoma  will  be  confidered  in  a 
future  article.  (See  Tumour.)  The  tefticle  is  efpecially 
liable  to  the  three  kinds  of  farcoma,  which  have  been  named 
by  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  common  vafcular,  cyjlic,  and  medul- 
lary. 

Sometimes  the  tefticle  is  converted  into  a truly  fcrofulous 
mafs.  It  is  increafed  in  fize,  and,  when  cut  into  a whitifh 
or  yellowilh  coagulated  matter,  is  difcovered  mixed  with 
pus. 

This  complaint  is  not  attended  with  fo  much  pain  and 
induration  as  a fcirrhous  diforder  of  the  tefticle ; nor  does 
it  produce  any  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  health. 

As  Dr,  Baillie  obferves,  the  tefticle  is  often  found  con- 


verted into  a hard  mafs,  of  a brownifh  colour,  and  gene- 
rally interfered  with  membranes.  Sometimes  there  are  cells 
in  the  tumour,  which  are  filled  with  a fanious  fluid.  (Mor- 
bid Anatomy,  &c.  p.  352,  3^3,  edit.  2.)  This  is  the 
truly  fcirrhous  tefticle,  which  is  attended  with  great  hard- 
nefs, fevere  pains  darting  along  the  fpermatic  chord  to  the 
loins,  and  an  unequal  knotty  feel.  In  general,  the  health 
becomes  impaired.  To  ufe  Mr.  Pott’s  words,  fometimes 
the  fury  of  the  difeafe  brooks  no  reftraint ; but,  making  its 
way  through  all  the  membranes  which  envelope  the  tefticle, 
it  either  produces  a large,  foul,  flunking,  phagedenic  ulcer 
with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrufts  forth  a painful  gleeting 
fungus,  fubjedt  to  frequent  hemorrhage.  (Pott’s  Chirur- 
gical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  edit.  1808.)  Thefe  latter 
ftates  of  the  difeafe  are  denominated  the  cancer  of  the 
teftis. 

Sooner  or  later  the  fcirrhous  induration  extends  from 
the  epididymis  upward  along  the  fpermatic  chord,  even 
within  the  abdominal  ring.  In  the  latter  circumftance,  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  loins  ufually  become  difeafed  ; and 
this  extenfion  of  mifchief,  together  with  the  impofiibility 
of  removing  the  whole  of  the  difeafed  chord,  too  frequently 
deprives  the  patient  of  every  chance  of  getting  well. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  moll  Ample  farcomatous 
enlargements  of  the  tefticle  are  capable  of  afluming,  in  a 
very  fudden  manner,  a malignant  and  cancerous  tendency  ; 
and  that  fometimes  the  fcirrhous  induration  of  the  chord 
makes  a rapid  progrefs  upward.  Hence,  that  furgeon  afts 
with  prudence,  who  recommends  an  early  extirpation  of 
every  teftis  that  is  incurably  difeafed,  and  fo  deprived  of 
its  original  organization,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  femen. 

Chronic  enlargements  of  the  tefticle  are  fometimes  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  limpid  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  the  difeafe  is  then  termed  hydro-farcocele,  an 
appellation  firft  employed  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente. 

The  hardnefs  and  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  remaining  after 
inflammation  of  this  part,  do  not  conftitute  a complaint, 
which  furgical  authors  clafs  with  farcocele  ; for  thp  difeafe 
hardly  ever  increafes  fo  as  to  give  trouble. 

We  have  ftated  that  farcoceles,  in  common  with  all 
other  farcomatous  tumours,  may  change  into  diftempers, 
which,  in  point  of  malignity,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
injure  the  health,  are  quite  as  bad  as  cancer  itfelf.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  farcocele  of  the  epididymis  rarely  be- 
comes malignant,  and  is  much  more  eafy  of  cure,  than  the 
fame  difeafe  of  the  glandular  portion  of  the  tefticle ; but 
accompanies  even  the  firft  form  of  the  complaint. 

Sarcoceles  fometimes  continue  for  years  without  under- 
going any  particular  change ; in  other  inftances  they  increafe 
with  furprifing  rapidity.  The  inconveniences  which  they 
excite  originate  from  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  fuch 
tumours.  Their  weight  produces  an  uneafy  and  even  a 
painful  fenfation  in  the  loins,  efpecially  when  the  patient 
negledls  to  wear  a fufpenfory  bandage,  or  a bag-trufs,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  part.  The  danger  of  a farcocele  arifes 
from  the  increafe  and  extenfion  of  the  hardnefs  up  the 
fpermatic  chord,  and  from  the  change  of  the  tumour  from 
its  indolent  ftate  into  a painful,  ulcerated,  and  incurable 
difeafe. 

Sarcocele  occafionally  b&irs  fome  refemblance  to  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  circumftances  by  which 
the  two  complaints  may  always  be  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  are  related  in  another  part  of  this  work.  (See 
Hydrocele.)  In  the  fame  article  we  have  alfo  noticed, 
that  farcocele  and  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  fome- 
times do  actually  occur  together.  It  has  likewife  happened 
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in  fome  unufual  cafes,  that  an  indurated  mafs  is  formed  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a farcocele.  In  one  cafe,  recorded  by  Dr.  Chefton, 
a fwelling  of  this  kind  was  as  large  as  a child’s  head.  On 
diffedlion  of  the  parts,  the  tefticle  and  tunica  vaginalis  were 
found  to  be  quite  free  from  difeafe.  The  tumour  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  an  induration  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  immediately  covers  the  external  furface  of  the 
vaginal  coat.  The  patient  was  thought  to  have  been  of  a 
fcrofulous  habit. 

The  operation  of  caftration  is  the  moll  certain  means  of 
relieving  the  patient  from  farcocele.  This  proceeding, 
however,  is  not  invariably  practicable,  nor  is  it  always 
neceffary  ; for  fometimes  the  induration  of  the  tefticle  ad- 
mits of  being  difperfed  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
internal  medicines  and  external  applications.  The  hope  of 
accomplifhing  this  definable  object  may  reafonably  be  en- 
tertained, when  the  fwelling  is  not  very  large,  when  it  has 
not  exifted  a confiderable  time,  and  when  it  is  not  attended 
with  much  induration.  Experience  has  proved,  that  fome 
kinds  of  farcocele  have  yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  emetics 
(Warner,  Pringle,  and  Home,  in  Chemical  Experiments)  ; 
to  a decodtion  of  ononis  Ipinof.  (Bergius  Mat.  Med. 
Richter’s  Chir.  Bibl.  7 B.  p.  605.)  ; to  cicuta  and  bark 
(Warner)  ; to  mercurial  fridtions  (Le  Dran,  B.  Bell)  ; 
to  the  external  ufe  of  the  liquor  ammonias  acetatis  (Richter’s 
Chirurg.  Bibl.  5 B.  p.  127.);  to  poultices  containing  opium 
( Fothergill’s  Med.  Obf.  and  Enq.  vol.  v.)  ; to  a lotion 
made  with  a ftrong  decodtion  of  hemlock  (Warner)  ; to 
the  fteam  of  vinegar,  &c.  The  operation  of  all  thefe 
means  will  be  advantageoufly  afiilled  by  the  continual  ufe 
of  a bag-trufs,  and  attention  to  a luitable  low  diet. 

Mr.  Pott  believed,  that  the  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflidted  with  a farcocele,  has  very  little  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  the  difeafe  by  any  means  but  extirpation ; 
and  that  all  the  time  the  operation  is  deferred,  he  carries 
about  him  a part  not  only  ufelefs,  but  burdenfome,  and 
which  is  every  day  liable  to  become  worfe,  and  unfit  for 
fuch  an  operation.  Now,  although  there  is  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  opinion,  yet,  we  conceive,  that  it  is  rather  ex- 
aggerated,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  authorize  the  pra&ice 
of  caflration  to  an  extent  beyond  all  neceffity.  We  certainly 
think  with  Mr.  Pott,  that  there  never  was  a farcocele  cured, 
where  the  organization  of  the  tefticle  had  been  deltroyed  by 
difeafe,  or  where  its  ftrudture  had  fullered  fo  much  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  the  office  for  which  it  is  deftined. 
But  fuch  Hate  cannot  always  be  known  by  infpedfion,  or 
manual  examination  ; and  were  a fargeon  to  condemn  to  the 
operation  every  tefticle  which  he  finds  affe&ed  with  in- 
dolent fwelling  and  induration,  he  would  remove  many, 
which,  under  fome  of  the  above  plans  of  treatment,  might 
be  perfectly  cured.  That  there  are  fome  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  tefticle  which  may  be  refolved,  is  a truth,  of 
which  experience  mult  have  convinced  the  generality  of 
furgeons. 

The  fcrofulous  induration,  and  feveral  other  fwellings 
of  this  organ,  which  are  very  imperfectly  underftood,  may 
fometimes  be  benefited,  and  even  entirely  cured,  juft  like 
fome  analogous  affections  of  the  breaft.  Hence,  though 
we  are  advocates  for  the  early  performance  of  caftration  in 
cafes  of  farcocele,  where  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  dif- 
eafe fo  far  advanced,  that  the  organization  ©f  the  tefticle 
is  totally  deftroyed ; or  where  internal  and  external  reme- 
dies have  been  tried  a certain  time  in  vain  ; yet  thefe  fenti- 
ments  do  not  incline  us  to  recommend  the  operation  for 
other  examples,  in  which  the  difeafe  is  quite  recent,  and  no 
plan  of  treatment  whatfoever  has  been  fairly  tried.  We 


have  already  enumerated  various  plans  of  treatment,  which 
have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  fometimes  capable  of 
affording  relief.  The  difeafe  of  the  tefticle,  which  is  ufuaffy 
called  fcrofulous  farcocele,  may  frequently  be  confiderably 
benefited  by  adminiftering  internally  cicuta  and  calomel,  and 
applying  to  the  fcrotum  lotions,  or  poultices,  made  with 
fea-water.  Several  other  cafes,  as,  indeed,  we  have  noticed 
above,  yield  to  a courfe  of  mercury  ; leeches  being  daily 
applied  to  the  fcrotum,  or  friftions  made  on  the  part  with 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment.  In  every  cafe,  the  dif- 
eafed  organ  muft  be  well  fupported  by  means  of  a fufpen- 
fory  bandage.  According  to  the  oblervations  of  Mr. 
Ramfden,  that  fpecies  of  farcocele  which  he  has  termed 
fclerocele , admits  of  relief  by  removing  with  bougies  the 
morbid  irritability  of  the  urethra,  with  which  its  origin  ap- 
pears to  be  frequently  connected. 

Hence  the  furgeon  muft  not  regard  every  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  tellicle  as  incurable  ; but  he  ought  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  duly  imprelfed  with  the  expediency  of  not 
wafting  too  much  time  in  the  trial  of  means  which  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  which,  if  continued  immoderately 
long,  might  allow  the  difeafe  to  advance  too  far  to  be  capable 
of  being  afterwards  effectually  extirpated. 

The  following  obfervations,  made  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Pott,  on  the  circumftances  in  which  the  operation  of  caf- 
tration is  advifeable,  or  not,  are  highly  valuable,  and  merit 
the  ferious  attention  of  every  furgical  practitioner. 

“ Some  circumftances  there  are  now  and  then  attending 
this  difeafe,  which  are  out  of  our  fight  and  out  of  our 
knowledge,  and  which  will  render  all  our  pains  abortive : 
fuch  are  tubercles,  indurations,  and  other  difeafed  appear- 
ances in  the  cellular  membrane  enveloping  the  fpermatic 
veffels  within  the  abdomen  ; fcirrhous  vifcera,  &c.  If  any 
of  thefe  can  be  known,  they  conftitute  a good  reafon  for 
not  attempting  the  cure  by  the  operation  ; but  the  mere 
poffibility  that  fuch  may  exift,  is  certainly  no  reafon  for 
abftaining  from  it : the  apparent  evil,  that  is,  the  difeafed 
teftis,  is  certain  ; the  other  may  or  may  not  be  the  cafe : 
the  one,  if  left  to  itfelf,  is  moft  likely  to  deftroy  the  pa- 
tient in  a moft  miferable  and  tedious  manner  ; and  the  other, 
the  fufpeCted  mifchief,  may  poffibly  not  exift. 

“ But  though  the  timely  and  proper  removal  of  a fcir- 
rhous or  cancerous  tefticle  does  frequently  fecure  to  the 
patient  life,  health,  and  eafe,  which,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
are  not  attainable  by  any  other  means ; yet  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  the  improper  and  untimely  performance  of 
the  operation  is  not  only  not  attended  with  fuch  happy  and 
falutary  events,  but  generally  brings  on  high  fymptoms, 
and  quick  deftruCtion.  It  therefore  behoves  every  prac- 
titioner to  be  perfe&ly  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  fuch 
circumftances  as  render  caftration  practicable  and  advifeable, 
but  with  thofe  which  prohibit  fuch  attempt. 

“ Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  and  relate  either  to  the  gene- 
ral habit  of  the  patient,  and  the  diforders  and  indifpofitions 
of  fome  of  the  vifcera,  or  to  the  Hate  of  the  tefticle  and 
fpermatic  chord. 

“ A p<ale,  fallow  complexion,  in  thofe  who  ufed  to  look 
otherwife ; a wan  countenance,  and  lofs  of  appetite  and 
flelh,  without  any  acute  diforder ; a fever  of  the  heCtic 
kind  ; and  frequent  pain  in  the  back  and  bowels  ; are,  in 
thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  a fcirrhous  tefticle,  fuch  cir- 
cumftances as  would  induce  a fufpicion  of  fome  latent  mif- 
chief, and  incline  one  to  fuppofe  that  the  fame  kind  of 
virus,  which  had  apparently  fpoiled  the  teftis,  may  alfo 
have  exerted  its  malign  influence  on  fome  of  the  vifcera : 
in  which  cafe,  fuccefs  from  the  mere  removal  of  the  tefticle 
is  not  to  be  expeCted.  They,  whofe  conftitutions  are 
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fpoiled  by  debauchery  and  intemperance,  previous  to  their 
being  attacked  with  this  difeafe  ; who  have  hard  livers,  and 
anafarcous  limbs  ; are  not  proper  fubje&s  for  fuch  an  opera- 
tion. ^ard  tumours  within  the  abdomen  in  the  regions  of 
the  liver,  fpleen,  kidneys,  or  mefentery,  implying  a dif- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  faid  vifcera,  are  very  material  objections 
to  the  removal  of  the  local  evil  in  the  fcrotum.  In  fhort, 
whenever  there  are  manifeft  appearances,  or  fymptoms  of 
a truly  difeafed  itate  of  any  of  the  principal  vifcera,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  operation  becomes  very  doubtful,  more  efpe- 
cially  if  fuch  fymptoms  and  appearances,  upon  being  properly 
treated,  refill  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  it  molt  probable 
that  a cancerous  virus  is  the  real  caufe  of  them.  When  none 
of  thefe  require  our  attention,  the  objeft  of  confideration  is 
the  telticle  and  its  fpermatic  veffels.  Tiie  Hate  of  the  mere 
teflis  can  hardly  ever  be  any  objection  to  the  operation  ; 
the  foie  confideration  is  the  fpermatic  chord  : if  this  be  in 
a natural  ftate,  and  free  from  difeafe,  the  operation  not 
only  may,  but  ought  to  be  performed,  let  the  condition  of 
the  telticle  be  what  it  may  : if  the  fpermatic  chord  be  really 
difeafed,  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  For 
although,  on  the  one  hand,  a probability  of  fuccefs  will 
vindicate  an  attempt,  even  though  it  fhould  fail ; yet  on  the 
other,  where  there  is  no  fuch  probability,  an  operation, 
though  performed  in  the  molt  dextrous  manner,  will  prove 
only  a more  ingenious  method  of  tormenting. 

“ This,  therefore,  (the  ftate  of  the  fpermatic  chord) 
is  a matter  which  may  require  our  molt  ferious  confidera- 
tion ; fince,  on  this  it  is  (when  the  difeafe  appears  to  be 
local)  that  we  mult  found  our  judgment ; and  by  this  muft 
form  our  refolution,  either  to  leave  a man  to  the  truly 
miferable  fate  of  being  flowly,  though  certainly  deftroyed, 
by  a cruelly  painful,  and  frequently  very  offenfive  difeafe  ; 
or  endeavour  to  fave  and  preferve  him  in  health  and  eafe, 
by  means  which  have  fo  often  proved  luccefsful,  as  truly 
to  deferve  the  appellation  of  probable. 

“ All  writers  on  this  fubjett  agree  in  faying,  that  if  the 
fpermatic  procefs  has  partaken  of  the  difeafed  ftate  of  the 
tefticle,  that  is,  has  become  enlarged  and  hardened,  and 
fuch  enlargement  and  induration  extends  itfelf  quite  up  to 
the  abdominal  mufcle,  that  the  operation  of  caftration  ought 
not  to  be  performed,  becaufe  it  will  not  only  prove  fuccefl- 
lefs,  but  will  haften  the  death  of  the  patient.  And  this  is, 
in  fome  degree,  moft  certainly  true  ; but  not  without  fome 
limitation.  A truly  and  absolutely  difeafed  ftate  of  the 
fpermatic  chord,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  certainly  a very  ma- 
terial objection  to  the  operation,  as  it  moft  commonly 
proves  a bar  to  the  fuccefs  of  it : and  a morbid  ftate  of  the 
fame  chord  quite  as  high  as  the  abdominal  mufcle,  that  is, 
pf  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  external  to  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  is  a juft  and  full  prohibition  againft  fuch  attempt. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  every 
apparently  morbid  alteration  of  the  fpermatic  chord  is  not 
really  fuch  ; and,  therefore,  that  every  enlargement,  indura- 
tion, fulnefs,  &c.  which  feems  to  alter  the  fpermatic  veflels 
from  that  ftate  which  is  called  a healthy  and  natural  one, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a difeafe  ; at  leait,  not  as  fuch  a 
difeafe  as  is  fufficient  to  prohibit  the  attempt  to  obtain  a 
pure  by  extirpation. 

“ The  difference  between  thefe,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
pra&itioner  to  become  perfeftly  acquainted  with,  as  it  is 
from  a confideration  of  thefe,  that  he  ought  to  determine, 
whether  he  may,  with  that  firmnefs  and  affurance,  which 
the  probable  expeftation  of  fuccefs  will  give  him,  propofe 
and  advife  caftration  ; or  find  himfelf  obliged  in  confidence 
to  diffuade,  or  refufe,  the  performance  of  it. 

“ When  the  fpermatic  veffels  are  not  only  turgid  and 


full,  but  firm  and  hard ; when  the  membrane,  which  inverts 
and  conne&s  them,  has  loft  its  natural  foftnefs  and  cellular 
texture,  and  has  contracted  fuch  a ftate,  and  fuch  adhefions, 
as  not  only  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  fize,  but  to  be- 
come unequal,  knotty,  and  painful,  upon  being  handled, 
and  this  ftate  has  poffeffed  all  that  part  of  the  chord  which 
is  between  the  opening  in  the  oblique  mufcle  and  the  tef- 
ticle, no  prudent,  judicious,  or  humane  man,  will  attempt 
the  operation  ; becaufe  he  will,  moft  certainly,  not  only  do 
no  good  to  his  patient,  but  will  bring  on  fuch  fymptoms 
as  will  moft  rapidly,  as  well  as  painfully,  deftroy  him.  Of 
this  there  are  fo  many  proofs,  that  the  truth  of  it  is  in- 
conteftible. 

“ In  fome  modern  French  books,  we  have,  indeed,  mira- 
culous accounts  of  operations  of  this  kind,  performed  by 
dividing  the  tendon  of  the  oblique  mufcle,  by  tracing  the 
difeafed  fpermatic  veffels  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 
there  making  the  ligature  and  excifion  ; but  thefe  are  opera- 
tions which  make  a figure  in  books  only,  and  are  performed 
only  by  vifionary  writers  ; or,  if  ever  they  have  been  prac- 
tifed,  ferve  to  fhew  the  rafhnefs  and  infenfibility  of  the 
operators,  much  more  than  their  judgment  or  humanity. 
Whoever  (notwithftanding  thefe  tales)  performs  the  opera- 
tions in  the  circumltanees  above-mentioned,  will  prove  him- 
felf much  more  hardy  than  judicious  ; and  will  deftroy  his 
patient,  without  having  the  fatisfadtion  of  thinking  that  his 
attempt,  though  fuccefslefs,  was  yet  vindicable  ; — the  only 
circumftance  which  can,  in  fuch  events,  give  comfort  to  a 
man  who  thinks  rightly. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  as  I have  already  faid,  every  en- 
largement of  the  fpermatic  chord  is  not  of  this  kind,  nor 
by  any  means  fufficient  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the  opera- 
tion. 

“ Thefe  alterations  or  enlargements  arife  from  two 
caufes,  viz.  a varicofe  dilatation  of  the  fpermatic  vein,  and 
a collection,  or  colledkions,  of  fluid  in  the  membrane  in- 
verting and  enveloping  the  faid  veffels.  In  the  firft  place, 
as  there  is  no  reafon  in  nature  why  a tefticle,  wliofe  veffels 
have  previoufly  (for  fome  time  perhaps)  been  in  a varicofe 
ftate,  fhould  not  become  feirrhous  ; fo  it  is  alfo  clear,  that 
the  feirrhofity  leizing  fuch  tefticle  will  by  no  means  remove, 
or  even  leffen  fuch  varicofe  dilatation  of  the  veffels  from 
which  it  is  dependent ; on  the  contrary,  will  moft  probably, 
and  indeed  does  moft  frequently,  increafe  fuch  diftention  ; 
but  fuch  mere  varicofe  enlargement  of  the  veffels,  whether 
it  be  previous  or  confequential  to  the  morbid  ftate  of  the 
teftis,  does  not,  nor  ought  to  prevent  the  removal  of  it, 
if  otherwife  fit  and  right.  It  is,  indeed,  an  objedtion  to 
the  doCtrine  of  Mr.  Le  Dran,  and  a few  other  writers, 
who  make  no  ligature  on  the  chord,  and  truft  to  a flight 
contufion  of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  for  a fiup- 
prefiion  of  the  hemorrhage  ; but  is  none  to  the  reft  of  the 
operation,  as  I can  from  experience  tettify. 

“ In  the  next  place,  the  difeafed  ftate  of  a truly  feir- 
rhous tefticle,  its  weight,  and  the  alteration  that  muft  be 
made  in  the  due  and  proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  through 
both  it  and  the  veffels  from  which  it  is  dependent,  may  and 
do  concur  in  inducing  a varicofe  dilatation  of  the  fpermatic 
vein,  without  producing  that  knotty,  morbid  alteration  and 
hardnefs,  which  forbid  our  attempts.  Between  thefe,  a 
judicious  and  experienced  examiner  will  generally  be  able 
to  diftinguifh. 

“ In  the  former  (the  truly  difeafed  ftate),  the  chord  is 
not  only  enlarged,  but  feels  unequally  hard  and  knotty  ; 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compoled  are  undiftinguilhably 
blended  together  ; it.  is  either  immediately  painful  to  the 
touch,  or  becomes  fo  foon  after  being  examined ; the  pa- 
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iient  complains  of  frequent  pains  (hooting-  up  through  his 
groin  .into  his  back  ; and  from  the  difeafed  (fate  of  the 
membrane  compofing  the  tunica  communis,  fuch  adhefions 
and  connections  are  fometimes  contracted,  as  either  fix  the 
procefs  in  the  groin,  or  render  it  difficult  to  get  the  finger 
and  thumb  quite  round  it. 

“ In  the  other  (the  mere  varicofe  di(tention),  the  veffels, 
though  confiderably  enlarged  and  dilated,  are  neverthelefs 
fmooth,  foft,  and  compreffible  ; the  whole  procefs  is  loofe 
and  free,  and  will  eafily  permit  the  fingers  of  the  examiner 
to  go  quite  round  it,  and  to  difiinguifh  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  compofed  ; it  is  not  painful  to  the  touch  ; nor  does 
the  examination  of  it  produce,  or  occafion  thofe  darting 
pains,  which  almofi  always  attend  handling  a procefs  malig- 
nantly indurated. 

“ I do  not  fay,  that  the  diftinftion  between  thefe  two 
ftates  is  always  and  invariably  to  be  made  ; but  that  it  often 
may,  I know  from  repeated  experience : and  that  the 
operation  may  fafely  be  attempted,  and  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed, I know  from  the  fame  experience.  The  (fate  of 
a man  left  to  the  mercy  of  a malignant  fcirrhus,  is  fo  truly 
deplorable,  that  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  in  examining 
the  precife  nature  of  each  individual  cafe,  and  in  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  giving  him  that  relief,  which  it  may 
at  one  time  be  in  our  power  to  give,  and  which,  the  lucky 
opportunity  miffed,  it  may  never  be  in  his  power  again  to 
receive. 

“ The  other  circumftance,  which  I have  mentioned  as 
capable  of  deceiving  an  operator,  and  inducing  him  to 
believe  that  the  fpermatic  chord  is  much  more  difeafed 
than  it  really  is,  and  thereby  deterring  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation  which  might  prove  fuccefsful, 
is  the  extravafation,  or  colleftion  of  fluid  in  the  cellular 
membrane  enveloping  the  fpermatic  yeffels,  between  the  ab- 
dominal opening  and  the  teftis. 

“ In  the  cellular  membrane,  leading  to  a difeafed  tefticle, 
it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  find  collections  of  extra- 
vafated  fluid.  Thefe,  as  they  add  confiderably  to  the 
bulk,  and  apparent  fize  of  the  procefs,  make  the  com- 
plaint appear  more  terrible  ; and,  as  I have  juft  faid,  lefs 
likely  to  admit  relief. 

“ When  this  extravafation  is  general,  through  all  the  cells 
of  the  invelting  membrane,  and  the  fpermatic  veffels  them- 
felves  are  hardened,  knotty,  and  difeafed,  the  cafe  is  with- 
out remedy  ; for,  although  a punfture,  or  an  incifion,  will 
undoubtedly  a;ive  difcharge  to  fome,  or  even  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  fluid;  yet  this  extravafation  is  fo  fmall,  and  lo 
infignificant  a circumllance  of  the  dileafe,  that  the  parts, 
in  this  ftate,  are  lo  little  capable  of  bearing  irritation,  that 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  mult  be  ineffectual,  and  may  prove 
mifchievous. 

“ But,  on  the  other  hand,  collections  of  water  are  fome- 
times made  in  the  fame  membrane,  from  an  obftruftion  to 
the  proper  circulation  through  the  numerous  lymphatics  in 
the  fpermatic  procefs,  while  the  veffels  themfelves  are  really 
not  difeafed,  and  therefore  very  capable  of  permitting  the 
operation.  In  this  cafe,  the  fluid  is  generally  in  one  cyft, 
or  bag,  like  to  an  encyfted  hydrocele,  and  the  fpermatic 
chord,  cyft  and  all,  are  eafily  moveable  from  fide  to  fide  ; 
contrary  to  the  preceding  date,  in  which  the  general  load 
in  the  membrane  fixes  the  whole  procefs,  and  renders  it  al- 
moft  immoveable. 

“ A difcharge  of  the  fluid  will,  in  this  cafe,  enable  the 
operator  to  examine  the  true  date  of  the  procefs,  and,  as 
I have  twice  or  thrice  feen,  put  it  into  his  power  to  free 
his  patient  from  one  of  the  moll  terrible  calamities  which 
can  befall  a man,”  Pott  on  Hydrocele. 


For  an  account  of  the  method  of  removing  a difeafed 
tefticle,  fee  Castration. 

SARCOCIRSOCELE,  a combination  of  farcoma  and 
cirfocele.  See  thefe  words. 

SARCOCOLLA,  2 a^xosoAAa,  a gum-refin  oozing  out 
of  an  oriental  vegetable,  either  with  or  without  incifio-ns. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  this  was  the  gum  of  the  peach-tree.  The  origin 
of  this  opinion  may  be  traced  to  Diofcorides,  who,  treating 
of  farcocolla,  fays,  that  it  is  the  gum  of  a Perfian  tree. 
The  words  Perjlan-tree  and  peach-tree  are  the  fame  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ; and  hence,  what  he  faid  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Perfia,  has  been  attributed  to  the  peach-tree  ; and 
this  gum,  fo  very  different  from  the  gum  of  that  tree,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  flow  from  it.  Linnteus  fuppofes  that  it 
is  produced  by  the  Pentea  mucronata,  an  ./Ethiopian  ffirub 
of  the  order  Conglomerate.  Others  have  in  this  inftance 
doubted  his  authority,  and  the  faft  remains  undecided. 

Neither  authors  nor  merchants  are  agreed  as  to  the  place 
where  it  grows  : fome  fay  it  is  in  Perfia  ; others  in  Arabia 
Deferta.  It  is  a concrete  juice,  that  comes  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia  either  in  grains,  or  in  tears  of  different  colours ; 
fometimes  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  fometimes  red  ; but 
the  whiteft  are  preferred,  as  being  the  frelheft. 

The  taffe  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  fomewhat  of  a dif- 
agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  an  odour  refembling,  in  fome  de- 
gree, that  of  ani-feed.  It  foftens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles, 
and  catches  flame  from  a candle,  diffolves  almoft  wholly  in 
water,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  reftified  fpirit.  It  does 
not  cryftallize  : treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  efteemed  warm  and  drying  ; it  is  faid  internally  to  aft 
as  a (low  and  dangerous  purgative  ; but  externally  to  be 
very  good  for  confolidating  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
whence  its  name,  from  the  Greek  <rag,  JleJh,  and  xoAA a, 
glue  : but  this  opinion  now  no  longer  exifts.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  “ pulvis  e ceruffa.” 

It  has  been  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  diffolved  in  breaft- 
mhk,  ia  collyria,  to  ftop  defluxions,  and  take  oft'  fpecks 
in  the  eye. 

Sarcocolla,  in  Botany.  See  PeNjEA. 

SARCODUM,  from  jng-^-nc,  flefhy,  in  allufion  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  legume,  is  a genus  of  Loureiro’s,  of  the 
Diadelphous  clafs,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  He 
fays  it  agrees  with  Lotus  in  its  turgid,  or  full,  legume , but 
differs  in  its  half-truncate  calyx , with  three  teeth  ; flat,  not 
converging,  wings;  afeendin gfandard;  and  kidney-lhaped 
feeds.  The  fern  is  fhrubby,  climbing.  Flowers  rofe-coloured, 
in  Ample  terminal  fpikes.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  numerous 
woolly  leaflets. 

SARCOEPLIPLOCELE,  in  Surgery,  from  avy^,jlejlj, 
evittXoov,  the  omentum , and  ■s.nXr,,  a tumour , an  omental  hernia, 
together  with  a farcocele. 

SARCOLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a red  variety  of  zeolite, 
cryftallized  in  cubes,  with  each  of  the  folid  angles  replaced 
by  eight  planes.  See  Zeolite. 

SARCOLOGY,  in  Anatomy,  adifeourfe  on  the  fleffi,  or 
the  foft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomy  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts  ; ojleology  and 
Jarcology  : the  firft  of  which  treats  of  the  bones  and  carti- 
lages ; the  fecond  of  the  fleffi  and  foft  parts. 

SARCOMA,  from  <rc/y\,fefh,  in  Surgery,  a flefhy  tumour. 
Of  farcoma  there  are  numerous  varieties,  and  fome  of  them 
have,  within  the  laft  few  years,  received  particular  names, 
with  a view  of  introducing  more  difcrimination  into  the  fub- 
jeft.  Thus,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  called  the  Ample  tumour 
compofed  of  fat,  adipofe  farcoma;  the  flefhy  (welling  con- 
taining cells,  or  cylts,  cellular  or  cyjlic  farcoma  ; the  tumour 
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confiding  of  a foft  fubftance,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
brain,  medullary  farcoma ; and  another  tumour,  made  up 
of  diftindl  little  maffes,  all  connefted  together,  like  the 
ftrudture  of  the  pancreas,  pancreatic  farcoma.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes  not  only  differ  in  appearance,  they  differ  in  a more 
important  point,  namely,  their  propenfity  to  become  malig- 
nant, and  to  affume  a dangerous  and  even  incurable  form. 
See  Tumour. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Eyes , a flefhy  excrefcence  or  tubercle 
formed  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  eye-lids.  Thefe  tubercles, 
in  their  beginnings,  are  ufually  fmall  ; but  they,  by  de- 
grees, advance  often  to  a very  confiderable  bulk.  Some  of 
thefe  are  of  fmooth  furfaces,  others  rough  and  unequal, 
like  a rafpberry  or  mulberry. 

They  are  always  to  be  cured  by  extirpation,  getting  them 
out  by  a hook,  a pair  of  plyers,  or  a needle  and  thread,  and 
then  cutting  them  out  to  the  roots  with  fciffars  : the  wound 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  bleed  a-while,  and  afterwards  walhed 
with  a collyrium  made  of  aloes,  tutty,  and  fugar  of  lead, 
mixed  in  rofe-water,  till  it  is  perfectly  healed.  Some  ufe 
the  cauftic  to  thefe  tumours,  but  the  fciffars  are  more  fafe, 
and  lefs  painful.  Heiiter. 

SARCOMPHALON,  from  o-«j f,  jlefh,  and  o^pceXoc, 
the  navel,  a flefhy  excrefcence  at  the  navel. 

SARCOMPHALUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Browne, 
Hift.  of  Jam.  179,  in  allufion  to  the  flefhy  navel-like  rim 
which  crowns  the  germen.  See  Rhamnus. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  2a.px.o<Pxyo;,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of 
ftone  coffin,  or  grave,  in  which  the  ancients  laid  thofe  they 
had  not  a mind  to  burn. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fignifies 
jlcfh-eater  ; becaufe,  at  firft,  they  ufed  a fort  of  ftones  for 
the  making  of  thefe  tombs,  which  quickly  confumed  the 
bodies.  The  quarries  from  whence  they  dug  them  were 
near  a city  of  Troas,  named  Affum.  They  had  the  faculty 
to  wafte  away  a body  to  nothing,  fave  the  teeth,  in  forty 
days. 

This  ftone  refembled  a reddifh  pumice-ftone,  and  had  a 
faltifh  tafte ; they  alfo  made  veffels  of  it  to  cure  the  gout, 
into  which  they  put  their  feet,  not  fuffering  them  to  continue 
there  too  long.  See  AJftus  Lapis. 

SARCOPHYIA,  from  or<pf,  JleJh,  and  Quu,  to  grow,  in 
Surgery.  See  Sarcoma. 

SARCOSIS.  See  Sarcoma. 

SARCOSTEMMA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  from  trapf,  crapxo;,  JleJh,  and  s-fjuj ua,  a crown,  in  re- 
ference to  the  flefhy  coronet  of  the  ftamens.  — Brown. 
Afclep.  39.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  76. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Apocinea, 
Juff.  Afclepiadea,  Brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Maffes  of  pollen  ten,  pendulous,  fmooth. 
Crown  of  the  ftamens  double  ; the  outermoft  cup-fhaped  or 
annular,  crenate.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped. 

I.  S.  viminale.  Twifting  Sarcoftemma.  Ait.  n.  1. 
(Cynanchum  viminale  ; Linn.  Mant.  392.  Syft.  Veg.  ed. 
14.  257.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1252.  Euphorbia  viminalis ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  649,  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Alpinus  and 
Dillenius.  Apocynum  guineenfe  mere  aphyllum,  flore  albo 
tetrapetalo  odoratiflimo  ; Herm.  Parad.  61.) — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Miller 
in  1731,  but  is  probably  not  now  extant  in  our  colledfions. 
The  ftem  is  twining,  round,  fmooth,  fucculent  and  leaflefs, 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill.  Flowers  in  lateral  tufts, 
white,  fmall. 

SARCOTHL ASMA,  in  Surgery,  a bruife. 

SARCOTICS,  medicines  which  tend  to  produce  new 
flefh,  or  granulations,  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 


SARCULATION,  a term  ufed,  in  the  Ancient  Huf- 
bandry,  to  exprefs  a fort  of  hoeing,  which  they  ufed  among 
their  peafe  and  beans,  and  fometimes  among  their -corn. 

The  farculum  was  a fort  of  narrow  and  long  hoe,  with 
which  they  rooted  up  the  weeds  among  plants  growing  irre- 
gularly. We  have  the  fame  kind  of  inftrument  in  ufe  at  this 
time  in  fome  places  for  hoeing  between  the  plants  of  flax  ; 
but  one  way  of  fowing,  in  rows,  at  prefent,  has  prevented 
the  necefiity  of  having  recourfe  to  fo  inconvenient  andtrou- 
blefome  an  inftrument  in  other  cafes. 

SARCULATURA,  in  our  Old  Writers,  weeding  of 
corn  ; whence  una  farculatura  was  the  tenant’s  lervice  of  one 
day’s  weeding  for  the  lord.  “ Tenet  in  bondagio,  & debet 
unam  farculaturam,  & c.” 

S ARCUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oife  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Grandvilliers. 

SARD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a large  port  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coaft  of  Mauritania,  between  Tritum 
and  Caefarea.  Strabo. 

Sarda,  in  Natural  Hiftory.  See  Cornelian. 

Sarda,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  fiih, 
more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  pelamys,  or  pelamys 
farda  ; a fifh  refembling  a young  tunny,  but  having  larger 
and  longer  teeth,  and  no  fcales. 

SARDACHATES,  in  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  An- 
cients, the  name  of  a fpecies  of  agate,  found  frequently  at 
this  time  on  the  fhores  of  rivers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  feem- 
ing  to  contain  an  admixture  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
red  cornelian,  is  very  excellently  charadlerized  by  the  name 
the  ancients  gave  it. 

It  is  a very  elegant  and  beautiful  fpecies,  and  is  often 
found  of  a confiderable  fize.  It  is  of  a pale,  whitith  ground, 
and  has  no  veins  or  other  variegations,  except  a multitude  of 
minute  fpots,  of  a pale  red,  and  of  the  matter  of  a red 
cornelian  ; thefe  are  fcattered  very  fparingly  in  fome  parts  of 
the  mafs,  but  in  others  they  are  fo  cluftered  together,  as  to 
make  fmall  clouds  of  an  elegant  red.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
is  capable  of  an  elegant  polifh.  Our  lapidaries  do  not  much 
efteem  it,  but  in  fome  other  places  it  is  wrought  into  toys, 
which  are  muchefteemed. 

SARD  AM,  or  Saenredam,  in  Geography,  a fea-port 
town  of  Holland,  furnifhing  ample  fupplies  of  timber  and 
naval  ftores.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  (hip-builders  of 
Sardam  would  undertake  in  two  months’  notice,  to  build  a 
fhip  of  war  every  week  during  the  year  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Amfterdam. 

SARDANA,  or  Sarbena,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

SARDANAPALUS,  in  Biography,  a king  of  Affyria, 
whofe  name  is  proverbial  for  effeminate  luxury,  lived  in  an 
age  fo  remote  from  the  period  of  authentic  hiftory,  that 
the  circumttances  of  his  reign  are  only  known  from  doubtful 
narrations.  Chronologifts  differ  much  in  the  era  to  which 
they  aflign  him,  but  Blair  gives  the  date  about  740  before 
Chrift.  He  was  probably  a prince  endowed  with  great 
riches  and  power,  in  proof  of  which  it  was  infcribed  on  his 
tomb,  that  he  built  the  cities  of  Tarfus  and  Anchialein  one 
day,  which  it  is  impofiible  to  underftand  literally.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  loweft  rank  by  grofs  fenfuality,  and  is  faid 
fo  far  to  have  degraded  himfelf  as  to  have  affumed  a female 
habit,  and  frequently  to  take  a place  among  his  female  con- 
cubines. Under  fuch  a charadter  the  fall  of  the  Affyrian 
monarchy  could  not  be  a matter  of  furprife.  Public  dif- 
content  was  fomented  by  Arbaces,  a Median  fatrap,  and 
Belefis,  a Babylonian  prieft,  who  brought  a great  army  of 
revolters  to  overthrow  the  government.  Sardanapalus, 
fenfible  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  affembled 
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all  the  troops  upon  which  he  could  rely,  and  defeated  the 
infurgents  in  three  different  aftions.  Thinking  himfelf 
perfectly  fecure,  he  refumed  the  diffolute  courfe  to  which  he 
had  been  habituated,  and  while  he  was  preparing  a great 
feflival  for  his  vidtorious  army,  Arbaces,  reinforced  by  the 
Badtrians,  fell  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  forcing  the 
camp,  purfued  the  fugitives  with  great  daughter  to  the  gates 
of  Nineveh.  In  this  famous  place  the  king  fhut  himfelf: 
the  height  and  flrength  of  its  walls  enabled  him  to  hold  out 
two  years  : but  at  length  an  inundation  of  the  Euphrates 
having  made  a large  breach  in  the  wall,  Sardanapalus  find- 
ing that  all  hopes  of  fut  ure  defence  muii  be  abandoned, 
burnt  himfelf,  his  treafures,  his  concubines,  and  his  eunuchs. 
This  event  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  the  year 
B.  C.  720,  and  in  the  20th  of  his  reign.  Univer.  Hilt. 
Blair’s  and  Playfair’s  Chronol. 

SARDANUS,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a fifh  of  the 
harengiform  kind,  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  com- 
mon in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice.  Its  body  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  pilchard,  and  its  back  green  ; and 
the  line  which  runs  along  the  belly  is  much  lefs  rough  than 
in  that  fifh.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  pil- 
chard, but  not  fo  eafy  to  fhew  in  what  it  differs  from  the 
common  herring  more  than  in  fize.  It  feems  very  probable, 
that  it  is  no  diftinft  fpecies  of  fifh  ; but  that  the  herring, 
like  the  pilchard,  is  always  fmaller  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  the  ocean.  Willughby. 

SARDAR,  in  the  Turkifh  Military  Orders,  the  title  of 
an  officer  chofen  from  among  the  caias  of  the  janizaries  on 
fome  particular  occafion  ; fuch  as  to  head  a detachment  fent 
to  war,  or  on  any  other  occaiion. 

The  word  is  of  Perfian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  far, 
which  in  that  language  fignifies  a head  or  chief. 

This  officer  is  a colonel  of  a detached  body  ; he  is  at- 
tended in  his  expedition  by  his  deputy,  and  two  fecretaries, 
and  his  office  expires  at  his  return  from  the  bufmefs  he  was 
difpatehed  on. 

SARDE,  in  Mineralogy,  a variety  of  chalcedony  ; fee 
Chalcedony.  It  has  an  orange-yellow  colour,  fome- 
times  inclining  to  brown  : by  tranfmitted  light  it  is  blood- 
red. 

SARDELLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  pilchard  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fuppofing 
it  different  in  fpecies  from  that  of  the  ocean,  but  it  feems, 
in  reality,  to  be  no  other  than  the  common  pilchard,  only  not 
growing  fo  large  there  as  in  the  ocean. 

SARDENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of 
Afia,  near  the  river  Hermus,  according  to  Herodotus. 

Sardena,  or  Sardenna,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Leffer  Ar- 
menia. Ptolemy. 

Sardena,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ; 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oriitagni. 

SARDES,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Sardis. 

SARDESUS,  a town  of  Aha  Minor,  in  Lycia. 

SARDIAN,  Sardoin,  or  Lapis  Sardius,  a precious 
ftone,  of  a blood  colour,  femi-tranfparent ; the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  a cornelian. 

The  moft  beautiful  fardians  are  thofe  brought  from  about 
Babylon  : thofe  of  Sardinia,  whence  they  take  their  name, 
are  in  the  fecond  clafs.  There  are  others,  and  thofe  no 
contemptible  ones,  found  near  St.  Mauro,  in  Albania  ; and 
others,  very  fmall  ones,  about  the  Rhine,  in  Bohemia, 
Sileha,  See.  To  give  them  the  greater  lultre,  it  is  ufual,  in 
fetting  them,  to  lay  hlver-leaf  underneath.  The  fardian 
is  moft  ufed  for  feals,  as  graving  eahly,  yet  taking  a fine 
poliffi. 

The  author  of  the  book  falfely  aferibed  to  Albertus 
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Magnus,  attributes  feveral  wonderful  virtues  to  this  ftone. 
See  Cornelian. 

SARDIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baftriana,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame  with  Sogdiana. 

SARDICA,  or  Serdica,  a town  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  Eaftern  Illyria.  Geographers  have  differed 
concerning  both  the  orthography  and  pofition  of  this  place. 
Ptolemy  places  it  among  the  Mediterranean  towns  of  Thrace ; 
others  place  it  in  Dacia,  i.  e.  the  Aurelian  Dacia,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Danube. 

Sardica  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  fecond 
Illyria  ; it  was  a confiderable  town,  having  been  enlarged 
by  Trajan.  The  Bulgarians  gave  it  the  name  of  Triaditza. 
The  emperor  Bafil  laid  fiege  to  it  in  981,  according  to 
Zonaras,  which  he  afterwards  difeontinued.  Some  remains 
of  Sardica  appear  near  Sophia. 

SARDINA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  many  have 
diftinguifhed  a fifh  of  the  harengiform  kind,  which  is,  in  rea- 
lity, however,  no  other  than  a fmall  pilchard,  growing  to  a 
larger  fize  in  the  ocean  than  in  the  Mediterranean. 

SARDINIA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  weftern  part,  about  140  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  60  in  its  medial  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardo  and  Sardon,  Ichnufa,  and 
Sardialoiis.  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  its  form.  As  Sicily  was  called  Trinacriafrom 
its  three  angles,  Sardinia  was  denominated,  in  the  Eaftern 
language,  Saad  or  Sarad,  denoting  the  traces  of  a foot,  from 
the  refemblance  it  bore  to  a fandal.  Hence  alfo  Timseus 
called  it  Sandaliotis,  and  Martianus  Capella  and  Solinus, 
copying  Pliny,  gave  it  the  name  of  Ichnufa,  from  the 
Greek  i^voc,  veftigium,  becaufe  it  refembled  the  trace  of  a 
foot  covered  with  a fandal.  To  this  purpofe  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  fays  exprefsly,  EjcaAu7 0 St  t^>Suat  Smvr 

totKcicc  nv  . Claudian  alfo  fays  : 

“ Humanae  fpeciem  plants  finuofa  figurat 
Infula  : Sardiniam  veteres  dixere  coloni.” 

Silius  Italicus  likewife  refers  to  this  refemblance: 

“ Nudae  fub  imagine  plants 

Inde  Ichnufa  prius  Grajis  memorata  colonis.” 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  Sardinia  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
feurity  and  uncertainty.  Paufanias,  however,  fpeaks  of  a 
perfon  named  Iolaus5  who,  as  he  fays,  paffed  into  Sardinia, 
and  relates  this  fa<ft  among  other  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 
After  the  fack  of  Troy,  the  Trojans,  flying  from  their 
vidtorious  enemies,  and  feeking  a new  country,  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  this  ifland.  The  Greeks  were  afterwards 
driven  hither  by  the  Africans,  and  being  powerful,  they 
caufed  the  Trojans  to  withdraw  into  the  mountains,  where 
they  fecured  themfelves  from  attack.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  having  fent  colonies  to  this  ifland,  eredted  in  it 
feveral  fmall  ftates,  as  they  had  done  in  the  fouth  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  Cartha- 
ginians eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Sardinia.  It  was  probably 
when  they  began  to  extend  their  commerce,  and  that  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  conveniences  of  this  ifland  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  veffels  ; nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  previoufly  ufed  it  for  a fimilar  purpofe. 
In  the  firft  year  of  the  97th  olympiad,  a fevere  plague  very 
much  diftreffed  and  enfeebled  the  Carthaginians,  of  which 
the  Sardinians  took  the  advantage  by  attempting  to  throw 
off  their  yoke  ; but  their  attempt  proved  ineffeftual. 
However,  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were 
driven  from  Sardinia  ; and  the  Romans  eftabliffied  A.  U.  C. 
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521,  under  the  conduft  of  M.  Pomponius.  Corfica  was 
alfo  fubdued  in  the  following  year,  and  both  iflands  became 
fubjedl  to  the  fame  prsetor.  Under  the  laft  emperors  of  the 
Weft,  Sardinia  was  governed  by  a prefident  ; but  when  the 
Vandals  penetrated  into  Africa,  under  Juflinian,  the  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  was  annexed  to  that  part  of  the  empire. 
Afterwards  the  Saracens  invaded  and  pillaged  it  ; but 
part  of  the  ifland  was  recovered  from  them  by  the  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Pifa.  Pope  Boniface,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  transferred  the  ifland  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who, 
having  fubdued  the  Genoefe  and  Pifans,  and  the  other 
inhabitants,  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Thus  it 
remained  in  union  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  till  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  allies  in  1708,  and  allotted  to  the  emperor  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  In  1717  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Spaniards  ; but  two  years  afterwards  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  then,  viz.  in  1 7 1 9,  the  duke 
of  Savoy  obtained  it  in  lieu  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Its 
revenues  have  been  inconfiderable  ; for,  after  the  deduction 
of  charges  for  the  army  and  civil  offices,  they  have  not  much 
exceeded  200/.  Its  capital  is  Cagliari. 

Sardinia  was  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its 
fertility  ; thus  Silius  Italicus  fpeaks  of  it,  lib.  xii.  v.  375. 

“ Propenfse  Cereris  nutrita  favore.” 

It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  All  parts, 
however,  were  not  equally  fertile  ; and  it  had  formerly,  as 
it  has  now,  feveral  places  that  were  infalubrious.  Accord- 
ingly Claudian  thus  defcribes  it : 

“ Quas  pars  vicinior  Afris 

Plena  folo,  ratibus  clemens  ; quae  refpiat  arclum 
Immitis,  fcopulofa  procax,  fubitifque  fonora 
Fludtibus.” 

Sardinia  ftill  produces  all  forts  of  fruits  and  cattle  in 
abundance  ; but  on  account  of  its  moraffes,  and  the  high 
mountains  on  the  N.  fide,  which  obftruft  the  courfe  of  the 
wind,  the  air  is  rendered  very  unwholefome  ; and  hence  the 
ancient  Romans  were  induced  to  make  it  a place  of  banilh- 
ment.  Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  wild  horfes 
abound.  Thefe  are  chiefly  found  in  the  territories  of  Bultei 
and  Nurra  ; and  they  are  ftill  more  numerous  in  the  ifle  of 
St.  Antico,  in  the  foreft  of  Canais  : they  are'  very  fmall, 
but  extremely  well  made,  and  adlive.  Rams  have  fometimes 
from  four'  to  fix  horns*  Small  deer  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  boars  are  both  numerous  and  terrible.  The  wild  ffieep 
inhabit  the  moil  folitary  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  fome- 
times engender  with  the  tame.  The  tunny  fifhery  is  here 
of  confiderable  importance  ; but  anchovies  are  rare,  as  are 
alio  fardines,  which  formerly  were  abundant,  and  gave,  as 
fome  fay,  its  name  to  the  ifland.  The  coral  filhery  deferves 
to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  minerals,  the  principal  is  filver, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  mines,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Gufpini, 
Arbus,  Argentera,  & c.  ; but  the  lead-mines  are  the  molt 
produdlive,  thofe  of  Iglefias  yielding  from  60  to  80  pounds 
in  the  hundred  weight,  and  being  found  in  hills  of  argil- 
laceous fchiftus  and  lime-ftone,  whilft  the  mod  common 
gangart  is  barytes.  The  mines  are  computed  to  produce 
321,000  francs.  In  the  northern  mountains  are  found  cor- 
nelians, chalcedonies,  agates,  turquoifes,  &c.  ; but  the  far- 
donyx  is  as  rare  as  the  fardine.  The  mountains  of  Nurra 
abound  in  porphyry  ; and  granite  is  chiefly  found  in  Gal- 
lura,  and  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
mountains  run  N.  and  S. ; the  higheft  being  Limbara, 
Villanova,  Arizzo,  Fonni,  the  fummits  of  which  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  fnow.  The  plains,  which  lie  principally 
towards  the  fouth,  are  tolerably  fertile  in  wheat,  which 


fupplies  a quantity  for  exportation,  barley,  beans,  lentiles. 
See,  The  moft  efteemed  wine  is  that  of  Nafco.  Here  are 
groves  of  wild  olive  trees  ; and  the  orange,  lemon,  pome- 
granate, jujube,  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  common  ; and  the 
tall  palm-tree  decorates  the  forefts.  The  population  of 
Sardinia  amounted,  in  the  year  1790,  to  456,990  fouls; 
that  of  Cagliari  being  about  30,000.  The  drefs.of  the 
Sardinians  is  a veil  of  white  or  fcarlet  woollen,  covered 
with  a large  coat  or  jacket,  without  fleeves,  compofed  of 
four  ffieep-lkins.  The  drefs  of  the  women  has  in  it  nothing 
particular.  The  Italian  language  begins  to  prevail  here  ; 
but  the  ancient  dialed!  feems  to  be  a mixture  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  various  conquerors.  The  original  inhabitants, 
like  thofe  of  Corfica,  are  thought  by  fome  perfons  to  have 
been  the  Iberi  from  Spain.  The  revenues  are  computed 
by  Azuni  at  1,695,062  francs  ; the  exports  about  8,000,000 
livres ; and  the  imports  2,000,000.  The  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  ; and  it  is  fingular,  that  with  fix  bilhoprics 
there  are  three  archbiffioprics.  This  ifland  has  been  much 
negledted  by  the  government,  as  Mr.  Young  informs  us 
in  the  2d  volume  of  his  “ Journey  in  France  for,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  country  may  be  re- 
garded as  walte,  and  very  partially  cultivated.  The  chief 
proprietors  are  abfentees  ; and  the  peafants  are  cruffied 
by  rapacious  ftewards.  The  numerous  walles  abound 
with  wild  ducks  ; but  the  number  of  cattle  and  Iheep  is 
deplorably  fmall,  and  the  moraffes  produce  moft  noxious 
exhalations.  The  lands  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  in  Corfica, 
belong  to  the  community,  and  not  to  private  proprietors  ; 
and  on  this  account,  it  is  faid,  they  are  almoll  utterly  ne- 
gledled.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  firft  and  indifpen- 
fable  meafure  towards  the  improvement  and  civilization  of 
thefe  iflands  would  be,  by  a ftrong  and  armed  force,  to 
divide  them  into  eftates  of  a moderate  fize,  among  the  moft: 
able  and  powerful  men  in  each  community  ; and  to  fpare 
no  means  for  inltrudling  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to 
their  real  interefts,  the  purfuits  of  induftry,  which  ought 
to  be  rewarded  by  lands  referved  for  that  purpofe.  The 
two  principal  rivers  in  this  ifland  are  the  Oriftano,  which 
runs  about  eighty  miles,  and  the  Flumendofo,  palling  in 
oppofite  directions  E.  and  W.,  and  dividing  the  ifland  into 
two  portions.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  i. 

SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Lydia,  and  the  feat  of  king  Crcefus.  It  was 
fituated  between  the  Cayfter  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Hermus 
to  the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Padlolus,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tmolus.  The  citadel  was  placed  on  a craggy  moun- 
tain, abounding  with  precipices,  S.E.  of  the  town,  and,  on 
account  of  its  fituation,  was  thought  to  be  impregnable. 
Sardis  was  a rich  and  fplendid  city.  Florus  calls  it  the 
fecond  Rome.  The  kings  of  Lydia  felefted  it  as  the  place 
of  their  refidence.  Strabo  reprefents  it  as  an  ancient  city, 
not  inferior  in  magnificence  to  any  in  Alia  ; but  he  confiders 
it  as  polterior  to  the  liege  of  Troy.  Herodotus  relates  that 
this  city  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Scythian  Nomades,  under  the  reign  of 
Ardys,  whofe  reign  commenced  680  years  B.C.  It  re- 
mained in  poffeffion  of  the  Cimmerians  until  the  reign  of 
Alyattes  II.,  who  afeended  the  throne  619  years  B.C. 
took  poffeffion  of  the  capital,  and  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  Afia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  Tyrians  and  Lycians 
took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  it  became  fubjedt  to  the  Perfians 
in  the  year  584  B.C.  It  was  in  the  plain  before  this  city 
that  Cyrus  gained  a vidlory  over  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  then  took  the  city  after  a refiftance  of  14  days.  The 
Perfians  thought  Sardis  of  fuch  confequence  after  they 
gained  poffeffion  of  it,  that  Xerxes  hearing  that  it  was  taken 
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by  the  Greeks,  commanded  one  of  his  attendants  to  cry 
aloud  every  day  while  he  was  at  dinner,  “ The  Greeks  have 
taken  Sardis a practice  which  was  continued  till  he  re- 
covered the  city. 

In  the  year  504  B.C.,  Arillagoras,  lieutenant  of  the 
fovereign  of  Miletus,  revolted  againft  the  Perfians,  who 
had  remained  in  pofleflion  of  Sardis  from  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  Sardis  was  taken  without  refiftance, 
but  the  citadel  was  defended  by  Artaphernes  with  a good 
garrifon.  On  this  occafion  a foldier  fet  fire  to  a houfe, 
which  communicated  itfelf  to  other  buildings,  and  occa- 
fioned  a conflagration  that  fpread  through  almoft  the  whole 
city.  The  temple  of  Cybele  was  burnt.  The  city  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  paifed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  year  333  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus, 
Sardis,  which  was  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  place  occupied 
by  the  Perfians  near  the  fea-coaft,  furrendered  to  Alex- 
ander ; who  left  it  free,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  its 
own  laws. 

In  the  war  carried  on  by  Seleucus  againft  Lyfimachus, 
he  took  pofleflion  of  Sardis  in  the  year  283  B.C.  ; the 
citadel,  with  all  the  treafures  of  Lyfimachus,  having  been 
delivered  to  him  by  Theodotus,  the  governor.  In  the  year 
214  B.C.,  Antiochus  the  Great  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
city  and  its  citadel,  and  kept  pofleflion  of  it  for  25  years. 
It  ferved  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  after  having  loft  the 
battle  of  Magnefia  of  Sipylus,  190  years  B.C.  When  this 
prince  left  Sardis  to  join  his  fon  Seleucus,  he  committed  the 
cuftody  of  it  to  Zenon,  and  entrufted  the  government  of 
the  reft  of  Lydia  with  Timon.  The  inhabitants  of  Sardis 
delivered  themfelves  up  to  the  Romans,  in  whofe  pofleflion  it 
remained.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis 
was  almoft  wholly  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; but  the  em- 
peror gave  orders  for  rebuilding  it  at  a great  expence.  The 
emperor  Adrian  was  alfo  a very  confiderable  benefadlor  to 
this  city  ; and  hence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Neocorus. 
Antonine,  his  adopted  fon  and  fucceflor,  was  particularly 
honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis.  This  city  is  repre- 
fented  on  fome  medals  as  the  metropolis  of  Afia  ; and  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  only  city  of  proconfular  Afia  which 
had  affumed  this  denomination.  A medal  of  Auguftus, 
however,  gives  reafon  for  concluding  that  it  had  been  a me- 
tropolis under  this  prince.  At  Sardis  were  exhibited  every 
five  years  fome  particular  games,  called  “ Chryfanthius,” 
on  account  of  gilded  flowers,  which  compofed  the  crown 
afiigned  to  the  viftor.  Sardis  was  one  of  the  firft  towns 
which  embraced  Chriftianity,  having  been  profelyted,  as  it 
is  faid,  by  the  apoftle  John  ; and  fome  have  thought  that 
Clement,  adifcipleof  St.  Paul,  was  its  firft  bifnop.  It  has 
been  alfo  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  feven  churches, 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  ; but  others  have  thought  that 
this  honour  belonged  to  a village  in  its  vicinity.  The  terri- 
tory of  Sardis  was  renowned  for  feveral  valuable  productions. 
The  precious  itone,  called  fardonyx,  is  faid  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  city  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft 
mines  were  difcovered  in  this  place.  Pliny  fays  that  the 
tree  which  yielded  a fragrant  incenfe,  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  environs  of  Sardis,  where  the  kings  of  Afia  had 
made  thefe  plantations.  The  inhabitants  were  induftrious 
and  aCtive,  and  celebrated  for  many  valuable  manufactures. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  firft  woollen  manufactures  were  efta- 
blilhed  at  Sardis  ; and  Athenaeus  informs  us,  that  the  inha- 
bitants compofed  a variety  of  precious  perfumes.  The  im- 
perial medals  of  Sardis  are  very  numerous,  but  thofe  ftruck 
in  honour  of  the  city  are  not  fo  many.  It  appears  by  an 
in/cription  reported  by  M.  Spon,  that  Jupiter  was. particu- 
larly honoured  at  Sardis ; he  was  there  called  the  proteCtor  of 
Vol.  XXXI. 


the  city.  Here  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  rums  of  a large  palace, 
with  two  magnificent  churches,  with  a great  many  pillars  and 
cornices  of  marble,  the  remains  probably  of  a temple,  and 
alfo  of  the  citadel.  Near  this  city  was  to  be  feen,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  fepulchre  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of 
Croefus ; the  foundation  of  which  was  ftone,  but  the  whole 
fuperftruCture  of  earth,  being  6 furlongs  200  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  1 300  feet  in  breadth. 

SARDOA,  Sardoum,  or  Sardonia  herha , fo  called 
from  its  growing  plentifully  in  Sardinia,  in  Botany , a name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  water-crowfoot,  with  jagged 
leaves,  called  alfo  apiaflrum  and  ranunculus  apii  folio , from  its 
leaves  refcmbling  in  fome  degree  thofe  of  the  fmallage. 
This  has  been,  in  all  ages,  characterized  as  a poifon  ; nor 
will  the  cattle  touch  it,  though  a fucculent  and  well-look- 
ing herb  ; but  Pliny  has  found  means  to  confound  this  with 
baum,  under  the  name  of  apiaftrum,  which  he  fays  is  fed 
on  by  the  bees  in  Italy,  but  is  very  well  known  to  be  a dan« 
gerous  poifon  in  Sardinia. 

SARDOAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftremadura ; 3 miles  N.  of  Abrantes. 

SARDONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  in- 
habited the  weftern  part  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  according 
to  Pliny.  Thefe  people  occupied  that  part  which  is  now 
called  Rouflillon,  in  the  environs  of  Rufcino. 

SARDONIA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges. 

SARDONIAN  Laughter.  See  Risus  Sardonicus. 

SARDONIS,  or  Sardanus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
river  of  Thrace,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Olynthus, 
according  to  Stobseus. 

SARDONYX,  in  Mineralogy , is  compofed  of  a milk- 
white  variety  of  chalcedony,  intermixed  with  farde,  or 
cornelian.  It  is  frequently  in  larger  mattes  than  cornelian, 
and  is  much  valued  by  engravers  of  cameos.  See  Chalce- 
dony. 

SARE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pyrenees ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

SARECTO,  the  chief  town  of  Duplin  county,  North 
Carolina,  fituated  on  the  N.E.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
which  affords  water  for  rafts  to  the  town.  It  contains  a 
court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  20  houfes ; 130  miles  N.  of 
Wilmington. 

SARENA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret ; 6 miles  N.  of  Orleans. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  20°  40'. 

SAREPTA,  or  Zarephath,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Phoenicia,  fituated  S.  of  Sidon.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  as  the  abode  of  the  prophet  Eli  in  the 
houfe  of  a widow,  whofe  fon  he  reftored  to  life.  This 
town,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  is  the  fame  with  that  from 
which,  as  the  Greeks  fay,  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor, 
was  ftolen  away  by  Jupiter,  and  carried  to  the  lfle  of  Crete  ; 
or,  as  fome  have  faid,  this  young  female,  walking  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  was  perceived  byr  fome  Cretan  merchants,  who  took 
her  away  into  their  own  country,  i-n  a veffel,  on  the  prow 
of  which  was  the  figure  of  a bull. 

Sarepta,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  in  which  a vitriolic  fpring  was  difcovered 
in  the  year  1775  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Tzaritzin. 

SARFA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed ; 
63  miles  S.W.  of  Kariatim. 

SARFAR,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  iron. 

SARFE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Red  -Eye, 

SARFEND,  or  Sharfend,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Paleftine,  near  the  fea-coaft,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Sarepta  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Saida. 
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SARGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Singitic  gulf. 

SARGANS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  and 
capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name.  The  county,  about 
15  miles  each  way  in  extent,  and  very  mountainous,  breeds 
and  fattens  a great  number  of  cattle,  and  its  vallies  produce 
grain  and  fruit.  In  the  mountains  are  found  three  kinds  of 
ore,  black,  red,  and  afh-coloured,  which,  fufed  and  properly 
mixed,  without  any  other  procefs  or  addition,  yield  a genuine 
fteel.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Calvinifts  and  partly 
Catholics;  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zurich.  N.  lat.  470  f. 
E.  long.  90  32b 

SARGARAUSENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country 
of  Cappadocia,  which  had  the  title  of  prefecture,  and  com- 
prehended fix  towns. 

SARGASIS,  Carsagis,  or  Carfat,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Lefl'er  Armenia  ; fituated  on  the  route  from  Satala  to 
Melitene,  between  Arauraci  and  Sinervae,  according  to  the 
Itin.  of  Antonine. 

SARGATII,  a people  of  Sarrnatia  in  Europe;  who 
inhabited  the  territory  between  the  Alauni  and  the  Ama- 
nobii.  Ptolemy. 

SARGAZO,  or  Sargaso,  in  Botany,  a name  for  the 
plant  commonly  called  fea  lentils  ; a fmall  fea-plant  found 
among  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  at  open  fea,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  a good  diuretic. 

SARGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire  and  Cher  ; 3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Mont- 
doubleau. 

SARGEL,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  where  Andrew 
Doria  was  defeated  by  Barbarofla.  N.  lat.  36°  30'.  W. 
long.  2°  15b 

SARGETIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Dacia, 
which  watered  the  town  of  Zernizagathufas,  fince  called 
Ulpia-Trajar.a,  and  ran  into  the  Rhadon.  Dion  Cafiius. 

SARGNAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Nifmes. 

SARGO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  Aguftino 
Scilla,  in  his  book  of  Petrifa&ions,  for  the  name  of  one  of 
thofe  kinds  of  fea-nfh,  in  the  hinder  part  of  whofe  jaws  are 
found  thofe  round  dentes  molares,  or  grinder  teeth,  which, 
when  found  in  a petrified  Hate,  are  called  lufonitce,  or  toad- 
ftones. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  by  fargo,  Scilla  means  no  other  fifh 
than  the  fargus ; yet  Mr.  Willughby  fays,  that  the  fargus 
has  none  of  thefe  round  grinders,  or  tubercula  ojjea,  as  he 
calls  them,  and  makes  this  one  of  the  characters  by  which 
the  fargus  is  to  be  diitinguilhed  from  the  fparus  and  fcarus, 
and  other  fifhes  of  that  tribe. 

It  is  probable  that  Scilla,  who  wrote  more  exprefsly  on 
thefe  fubjeCts,  difleCted  his  fargus  with  too  much  accuracy, 
to  be  miltaken  in  this  material  part  ; and  it  is  pofiible  that 
Mr.  Willughby,  though  a very  accurate  writer,  might 
overlook  thefe  teeth  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  jaw  of  a fifh, 
which  he  was  only  defcribing  in  the  common  way,  and  had 
no  peculiar  reafon  for  examining  in  fo  nice  a manner  juft  in 
this  part.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  219.  p.  195. 

SARGUS,  the  name  of  a fifh  well  known,  and  much 
efteemed,  among  the  ancients,  and  not  uncommon  at  this 
time  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  being  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. 

It  fomething  refembles  the  fparus  in  figure,  but  its  nofe 
is  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  turns  up  a little,  and  its 
fore-teeth  are  fhapcd  like  two  human  teeth,  which  ftand  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  mouth.  It  has  no  tubercles  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  jaws,  as  the  fparus  has ; and  its  whole 


body  is  variegated  with  brown  tranfverfe  rings,  refembling 
the  variegations  of  the  pearch,  and  has  only  one  fin  on  the 
back,  the  anterior  rays  of  which  are  prickly,  the  hinder 
ones  not  at  all  fo.  Willughby  and  Gefner.  See  Sparus 
Sargus. 

Sargus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a river  fifh,  called  by  others 
gardon,  fardus,  and  cephalus,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
no  way  effentially  different  from  our  common  roach. 

It  is  a river  fifh,  very  much  refembling  the  chub  in  its 
general  figure,  and  the  fize  of  its  fcales,  but  it  has  a fmaller 
head,  and  a fomewhat  broader  body,  than  that  fifh  ; its  back 
is  blueifh,  its  neck  greenifh,  and  its  belly  white  ; it  has  no 
teeth  ; its  eyes  are  yellow,  and  it  is  ufually  lefs  fat  than  the 
chub.  See  Cyprinus  Jefes. 

It  is  a very  brifk  and  lively  fifh,  and  is  a fort  of  emblem  of 
health  among  the  French,  and  ufed  proverbially  as  fuch  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  roach  among  us.  We  fay  of  a 
healthy  man,  he  is  as  found  as  a roach  ; they,  he  is  as  found 
as  a gardon.  It  is  common  in  the  rivers  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  is  efteemed  but  a moderately  fine  fifh  for 
the  table.  Willughby. 

SARHAUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Nagore. 

SARHOU  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 392 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  Lt.  410  56'.  E.  long,  1230 
52'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the  government 
of  Kirin  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Nimgouta.  N.  lat.  440  44'.  E. 
long.  1290  21'. 

SARI,  a town  of  Perfia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  once  the  feat  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
now  the  refidence  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Perfia.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  being  frequently  alluded  to  by  Ferdoufee  ; 
and  when  vifited  by  Hanway,  contained  four  or  five  temples 
of  the  ancient  Perfians,  built  of  folid  materials,  and  in  the 
fhape  of  rotundas,  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  raifed  to 
a point  near  120  feet  in  height.  Sari  is  a fmall  but  well 
fortified  town,  being  furrounded  with  a good  wall  and  deep 
ditch.  It  is  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  a fociety  of 
Armenians  is  eftabliihed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Here 
are  many  merchants  of  credit,  who  carry  on  a brifk  trade 
with  Aftrakhan,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Perfia.  The 
palace,  though  fmall,  is  commodious  and  neat.  The  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  fiat,  woody,  interfperfed  with 
Itreams,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  a low 
range  of  hills.  Balfrafh,  the  fecond  town  in  Mazanderan, 
is  larger  than  Sari,  fituated,  according  to  Forfter,  in  a low 
damp  valley,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference. 
Here  are  four  caravanferas,  and  the  bazar  denotes  an  adtive 
traffic.  The  houfes  of  Balfrafh  are  mean,  and  the  ftreets  in 
the  winter  feafon  are  ehoaked  with  mud.  The  road  be- 
tween this  place  and  Sari  is  hardly  palfable  in  winter. 

Ferrabad,  though  an  ordinary  town,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  a river,  has  a fmall  trade  in  rice,  falt-fifh,  and  pottery. 

Sari  is  25  miles  W.  of  Ferrabad.  N.  lat.  350  35'.  E. 

long.  5 2°  58'. 

Sari  is  alfo  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
60  miles  N.  of  Nehavend. 

SARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a province  of  Africa, 
but  little  known. 

SARIATIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 21  miles  S.W.  of  Kiangari. 

SARIBROD,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sophia. 

SARI  BUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Rumphius  to 
a fpecies  of  Corypha.  See  that  article. 

SARIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  118 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. 
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SARIESNIEMI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ulea,  on  a lake  ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Cajana. 

SARIGGIOLA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Edeffa. 

SARIGNAN,  or  St.  Charles , one  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands,  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea ; 18  miles  from  Guam. 

SARIGOY,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the 
creature  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  opoflum. 

SARIKAUAK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  Caramania  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Selefkeh. 

SARINENA.  See  Carinena. 

SARINHAYM,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  S.  lat.  8°  50'. 

SARIO,  in  Ichthyology,  a term  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  falmon  when  in  the  middle  ftate  of  its  growth,  when  it 
is  paft  its  younger  ftate,  in  which  it  is  properly  called  /alar, 
and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  what  is  properly  called  a falmon. 
See  Salmo. 

SARIPHI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afia, 
in  Margiana,  in  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  river  Oxus. 

SARISSA,  in  Antiquity,  a very  long  fpear  ufed  by  the 
Macedonians.  IE lian  fays,  that  by  the  ancient  ufage  they 
ought  to  be  fixteen  cubits  in  length  ; but  that  in  fadl  they 
were  but  fourteen,  two  cubits  being  allowed  for  the  handle, 
and  the  other  twelve  to  cover  their  bodies. 

SARISSUS,  in  Botany,  Gsertn.  v.  1.  1 1 8.  t.  25.  See 
Hydrophylax. 

SARIZKO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolflc;  400  miles  N.  of  Turucharlk. 
N.  lat.  720  20'.  E.  long.  84°  26'. 

SARK,  or  Serx,  ( Cerq , French,)  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Normandy,  fubjedt  to  the  crown  of  England ; fituate 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Jerfey,  6 from  Guernfey,  and  24 
from  the  French  coaft  : its  length  is  not  quite  three  miles, 
extreme  breadth  a mile  and  a half,  and  medium  breadth 
under  a mile.  It  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
Great  and  Little  Sark,  which  are  united  by  a narrow,  lofty 
ridge,  waftied  by  the  fea  on  each  fide,  at  the  depth  of  250 
feet,  and  affording  on  its  fummit  a moft  narrow  foot-path. 
In  1549  the  ifland,  being  then  uninhabited,  was  feized  and 
fortified  by  the  French.  Soon  afterwards,  the  garrifon  was 
furprifed  and  driven  out  by  the  crews  of  fome  Flemilh 
veffels  ; who  prefented  their  acquifition  to  queen  Mary, 
then  the  wife  of  their  fovereign  Philip.  In  1565,  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  ifland  in  fee  to  Helier  de  Carteret, 
feigneur  de  St.  Ouen,  in  Jerfey,  who  colonized  it  from  his 
native  ifland ; giving  to  his  dependants,  whom  he  removed 
thither,  hereditary  eftates,  which  their  defcendants,  or  pur- 
chafers  under  them,  ftill  enjoy.  The  remaining  poffeffions 
of  the  de  Carteret  family  in  this  ifland  have  alfo  been  fold, 
and  are  now  the  property  of  that  of  Lepelle,  in  Guernfey. 
In  1812  the  ifland  contained  63  inhabited  dwellings,  78 
families,  416  individuals  of  each  fex  and  every  age,  87  men 
fubjedt  to  militia  duty,  and  22  capable  of  occasional  duty. 
It,  is  a fertile  and  healthy  fpot,  producing,  beyond  the  wants 
of'its  inhabitants,  fome  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  annually 
exported  to  Guernfey.  Between  400  and  500  acres  are 
under  cultivation ; the  remainder  fheep-walk,  or  under 
furze.  This  ifland  and  Alderney  are  fubjedt  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Guernfey  ; and  an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court 
there,  from  the  decifions  in  civil  cafes,  and  an  petit  criminel 
of  the  fenechal  of  the  ifland,  who  adminifters  juftice  under 
the  feigneur.  Criminal  cafes  of  a ferious  nature  are  re- 
ferred, in  the  firft  inltance,  to  the  royal  court  of  Guernfey. 
The  number  of  horfes  in  the  ifland  is  68,  with  48  draught 
oxen,  about  100  young  cattle,  and  120  cows;  between 
300  and  400  fheep. 


Sark,  Little,  a very  fmall  ifland,  a little  to  the  fouth  of 
Sark. 

Sark,  New.  See  Egmont. 

Sark,  a river  of  Scotland,  formed  of  two  branches,  the 
white  and  black,  which  runs  into  the  Eden,  four  miles  below 
Carlifle. 

SARK  A Princeps,  one  of  the  Hebrew  accents, 
fometimes  denoting  a comma,  and  marked  over  a letter, 
thus  {ro). 

SARKAPALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Tademeri. 

SARKAS.  See  Seraes. 

SARKAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  Curifch  Nerang ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Konigfberg. 

SARKFOOT,  a fmall  village  and  fea-port  in  the  parifti 
of  Graitney,  and  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  is  fituated 
on  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  frith  of  Solway,  which  is  here 
about  five  miles  broad.  The  harbour  belonging  to  this  vil- 
lage is  capable  of  admitting  veffels  of  above  120  tons 
burthen.  Near  Sarkfoot,  on  the  farm  of  Graitney  Mains, 
is  one  of  thofe  ancient  monuments,  commonly  called 
Druidical  temples.  It  is  formed  of  large,  rough,  whin  or 
moor-ftones,  which  mult  have  been  brought  from  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  ; there  being  no  ftones  of  the  fame  deferip- 
tion  within  ten  miles  of  this  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
largeft  of  thefe  ftones,  denominated  by  the  common  people 
Lochmaben  ftone,  meafures  118  cubical  feet,  the  total 
weight  of  which,  allowing  1 2 ftone  to  each  cubical  foot,  is 
upwards  of  20  tons.  The  other  ftones  are  of  fmaller  di- 
menfions.  According  to  traditionary  report,  the  feite  of 
this  monument  was  anciently  famous,  as  a place  where  al- 
liances were  made,  and  great  public  queltions  difeufled  and 
determined.  In  Graitney  parilh  may  likewife  be  feen  the 
remains  of  feveral  fquare  towers,  which  were  probably 
ere&ed  for  defence  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Englilh. 
Some  years  ago  a fmall  wooden  box,  containing  filver  coins, 
was  dug  up  in  a mofs  near  the  Hirft  : a few  of  them  feemed 
to  have  been  ftruck  at  Canterbury,  but  the  greater  part 
at  London,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards  ; 
though  which  of  them  could  not  be  determined,  on  account 
of  the  mutilated  ftate  of  the  figures  and  inferiptions.  The 
Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  &c.  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.,  vol.  ix.  8vo.  1793. 

SARKINOS,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  19'.  E.  long.  2i°48'. 

SARLAT,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  before  the  re- 
volution the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Bourdeaux.  The 
place  contains  5924,  and  the  canton  12,112  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  232^  kiliometres,  in  16  communes;  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Calvados.  N.  lat.  430  53'.  E.  long.  i°  18'. 

SARLINGBACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Aigen. 

SARMAGANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

SARMALIA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Galatia,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Taliftoboges,  according  to  Ptolemy.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  it  is  marked  on  the  route  from 
Ancyra  to  Tavia,  between  Bolelafgus  and  Ecobrogis. 

SARMATIA,  a large  portion  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
which  was  divided  into  European  and  Afiatic  Sarmatia. 
Sarmatia  Europcea , or  Sarmatia  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Sarmatic  ocean,  and  immenfe  tradls  of  land, 
and  extended  from  the  Viftula,  now  the  Weiffel,  parting  it 
from  Germany,  to  the  Euxine  fea,  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius, 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  theTanais,  dividing  it  from  Afia  and 
the  Afiatic  Sarmatia.  The  mountains  of  European  Sar- 
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matia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  the  Peuca,  Amadoci, 
Boudinus,  Alaunus,  Carpatus,  the  Vindelician,  and  the  Ri- 
phsan  mountains.  The  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
wereCarcina,  Torocca,  Pafiris,  Ercabum,Tracana,  and  Nau- 
barum,  all  near  the  river  Carcinis  ; thofe  near  the  Boryf- 
thenes  were  Azagarium,  Amadoca,  Sarum,  Serimum,  and 
Olbia,  the  metropolis,  called  alfo  Boryfthenes ; near  the 
river  Axius  was  Ordefus ; towards  the  place  where  the 
Boryfthenes  made  a bend  were  Leinum,  Sarbacum,  and 
Niofium  ; near  Dacia,  on  the  Tyrus  or  Danafter,  were  Car- 
rodunum,  Maetonium,  Clepidava,  Vibanta  Varium,  and  Frac- 
tum  ; and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  was  the  ifland 
Alopecia,  or  of  Foxes. 

Sarmatia  of  Afia  had  towards  the  N.  unknown  bound- 
aries, towards  the  W.  European  Sarmatia  as  far  as  the 
fources  of  the  Tanais,  and  this  river  itfelf  as  far  as  its 
mouth  in  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  this  Palus  to  the  Bof- 
phorus.  The  mountains  in  this  part  of  Sarmatia  were  the 
Hippici,  Ceraunii,  Corax,  Alexandri  Columns,  Pylas  Sar- 
maticae,  and  Albaniae  Pylae.  The  towns  were  Exopolis, 
Naxarius,  Tanais,  &c.  &c. 

Cellarius  has  collefted  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  European  and  Afiatic  Sarmatia  ; and  M.  d’ An- 
ville  has,  with  his  ufual  ikill  and  accuracy,  applied  them  to 
modern  geography. 

In  the  immenfe  trail  of  land  called  Sarmatia,  compre- 
hending the  prefent  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  a great  part  of 
Tartary,  dwelt,  befides  many  others,  the  names  of  whom 
it  is  unnecefl'ary  to  enumerate,  the  following  people : 
viz.  the  Burgiones,  Cariones,  Sudeni,  Geloni,  Hamaxobii, 
Agathyrfi,  Borufa;,  Melanchlaeni,  Alauni  or  Alani,  Jazyges, 
Roxolani,  Baftarnse,  Carpi  or  Carpates,  Sidones,  Borani, 
and  Venedi,  called  by  Jornandes  Winidae  and  Vinidi.  The 
five  laft-named  nations  are  thought  to  have  come  originally 
from  Germany,  efpecially  the  Baitarnae ; for  even  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  who  is  at  a lofs  whether  he  ought  to  place 
them  among  the  Germans  or  the  Sarmatians,  they  agreed 
with  the  former  in  drefs  and  language.  The  Gelonians  were, 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  Greek  extraction ; but  had, 
even  in  his  time,  adopted,  in  a great  meafure,  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  Budini,  among  whom  they  had  fettled, 
efpecially  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Virgil  and  Claudian.  The  Budini  dwelt  near 
mount  Budinus,  from  which  fprung  the  Boryfthenes,  now 
called  the  Dnieper,  or  Nieper.  The  other  nations  above- 
mentioned  were  Gothic.  (See  Goths. ) Thefe  various  tribes 
were  blended  by  the  Romans  under  the  common  name  of 
Sauromata  ; and  fometimes  by  both,  under  the  denominations 
of  Scythae  or  Scythians,  and  Getae.  Each  of  them  feems 
to  have  had  its  own  king,  for  hiltory  mentions  the  kings 
of  the  Roxolani,  of  the  Baftarnae,  and  of  the  Jazyges. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  defcribes  the  Sarmatians  in  general 
as  a favage  people,  infamous  for  their  lewdnefs.  The 
Melanchlasni  are  reproached,  both  by  Ammianus  and  He- 
rodotus, as  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flelh,  and  are 
hence  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  an- 
thropophagi and  androphagi. 

The  Sarmatians,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  feem  to  unite  the 
manners  of  the  Afiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  com- 
plexion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According 
to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or 
conqueft,  the  Sarmatians  were  fometimes  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tanais  ; and  they  fometimes  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  immenfe  plains  which  lie  between  the  Viftula  and 
the  Volga.  The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
the  purfuit  of  game,  and  the  exercife  of  war,  or  rather  of 
rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sarmatians. 
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The  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary  refidence  of 
their  wives  and  children,  confifted  only  of  large  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The 
military  ftrength  of  the  nation  was  ccmpofed  of  cavalry  ; 
and  the  cuftom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one 
or  two  fpare  horfes,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
with  a rapid  diligence,  which  furprifed  the  fecurity,  and 
eluded  the  purfuit,  of  a diftant  enemy.  (Ammian.  1.  xvii. 
c.  12.)  The  Sarmatian  horfes  were  caftrated,  to  prevent  the 
mifchievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noify 
and  ungovernable  pafiions  of  the  males.  Their  poverty  of 
iron  prompted  their  rude  induftry  to  invent  a fort  of  cuirafs, 
which  was  capable  of  refilling  a fword  or  javelin,  though  it 
was  formed  only  of  horfes’  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polilhed 
dices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  fcales 
or  feathers,  and  ftrongly  fewed  upon  an  under-garment  of 
coarfe  linen.  The  offenfive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were 
Ihort  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a weighty  bow  with  a quiver 
of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing filh-bones  for  the  points  of  their  weapons  ; but  the 
cuftom  of  dipping  them  in  a venomous  liquor,  that  poifoned 
the  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove 
the  molt  favage  manners ; fince  a people  imprefied  with  a 
fenfe  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  fo  cruel  a praCtice, 
and  a nation  Ikilled  in  the  arts  of  war  would  have  difdained 
fo  impotent  a refource.  Whenever  thefe  barbarians  iflued 
from  their  defarts  in  queft  of  prey,  their  lhaggy  beards,  un- 
combed locks,  the  furs  with  which  they  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which  feemed  to 
exprefs  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  infpired  the  more 
civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  difmay. 

Ovid,  in  the  nine  books  of  poetical  epiftles  which  he  com- 
pofed  during  the  firft  feven  years  of  his  melancholy  exile 
among  thefe  monfters  of  the  defart,  after  their  fettlement  near 
the  Danube,  defcribes  in  lively  colours  the  drefs  and  manners, 
the  arms  and  inroads  of  the  Getae  and  Sarmatians,  who  were 
aftociated  for  the  purpofes  of  deftru&ion  ; and  from  the 
accounts  of  hiftory,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
thefe  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygae,  one  of  the  moil  nume- 
rous and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allurements  of 
plenty  engaged  them  to  feek  a permanent  eftablilhment  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  they  obliged  the  Dacians,  who  fubfiited  by  fifhing 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Teyfs  or  Tibifcus,  to  retire  into 
the  hilly  country,  and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarma- 
tians the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  and  the  femicircular 
inclofure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  Sarmatian 
Jazygae  were  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pathiflus,  or  Ti- 
bifcus, when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  publifhed  his  Natural 
Hiftory.  (Seel.  iv.  c.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and 
Ovid,  fixty  or  feventy  years  before,  they  appear  to  have  in- 
habited beyond  the  Getae,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine. 
In  this  advantageous  pofition  they  watched  or  fufpended  the 
moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by  injuries  of 
appealed  by  prefents  ; they  gradually  acquired  the  fkill  of 
ufing  more  dangerous  weapons ; and  although  the  Sarma- 
tians did  not  illuftrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  ex- 
ploits, they  occafionally  aflifted  their  eaftern  and  weftern 
neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the  irregular  arifto- 
cracy  of  their  chieftains but  after  they  had  received  into 
their  boforn  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  Gothic  power,  they  feem  to  have  chofen  a king 
from  that  nation,  and  from  the  illuftrious  race  of  the  Af- 
tingi,  and  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Northern  ocean. 
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The  Sarmatians  firft  began  to  threaten  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about  feventeen  years  after  Thrace 
had  been  reduced  to  a Roman  province  by  Claudius ; 
Thrace,  till  its  reduction,  having  ferved  as  a barrier  on 
that  fide  between  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Romans.  Soon 
after  the  latter  became  poffeffed  of  it,  the  Sarmatians  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  on  the  confines,  with  a feeming 
purpofe  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  that  province  ; 
but  the  Roman  general  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
Bailarnians  and  Roxolanians,  the  reft  foon  difperfed.  Six 
years  after  this  tranfadlion,  A.D.  69,  the  Roxolanians, 
having  entered  Mcefia  and  defeated  two  Roman  cohorts, 
ravaged  the  country.  The  Jazygians,  another  Sarmatic  na- 
tion, offered  to  join  Vefpafian  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
immediately  after  his  accefiion  to  the  empire ; but  foon 
altering  their  purpofe,  broke  into  Mcefia,  and  having  killed 
the  governor  laid  wafte  the  country  : but  in  feveral  en- 
counters with  a Roman  general,  expeditioully  difpatched 
againft  them  by  the  Roman  emperor,  many  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to  re-crofs  the  Da- 
nube. 

The  Sarmatians  in  Europe  broke  into  Illyricum  with 
great  fury  in  the  year  119,  the  fecond  of  Adrian’s  reign  ; 
which  obliged  that  prince  to  quit  Rome,  and  march  againft 
them  in  perfon.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Mcefia,  they  repaffed 
the  Danube  with  great  precipitation,  and  encamped  on  the 
oppofite  bank ; but  the  Roman  cavalry  fwimming  acrofs 
the  river,  in  order  to  attack  them,  the  Sarmatians  were 
ftruck  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  fubmitted. 

The  princes  of  the  Sarmatians  quarrelled  afterwards 
among  themfelves,  and  chofe  Adrian  for  their  umpire,  who 
compofed  their  differences  to  the  general  fatisfadlion  of 
the  contending  parties.  On  this  occafion,  the  king  of  the 
Roxolanians  complaining  to  the  emperor,  that  his  penfion 
had  been  reduced,  Adrian  ordered  the  fum,  which  had 
been  formerly  allowed  him,  to  be  paid  without  the  leaft 
deduction.  In  the  year  135,  the  Jazygians  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Adrian, 
who  received  them  in  a very  obliging  manner,  introduced 
them  to  the  fenate,  and,  having  granted  them  their  requeft, 
fent  them  back  loaded  with  rich  prefents. 

All  the  nations  inhabiting  Sarmatia  confpired  with  the 
Marcomans  againft  M.  Aurelius ; but  were  in  the  end  fub- 
dued,  and  almoft  extirpated.  Being  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  Marcomans  and  their  other  allies,  they  were  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  and  fuing  for  peace,  they  obtained  it 
upon  conditions  that  were  humiliating,  and  with  which 
they  were  under  a necefiity  of  complying.  The  prifoners, 
whom  they  difmiffed  on  this  occafion,  amounted,  as  it  is 
faid,  to  100,000,  though  they  had  fold  to  other  nations 
many  of  thofe  whom  they  had  taken  during  the  war.  The 
8000  Jazygian  horfe  were  by  the  emperor  fent  into  Britain. 
To  the  other  Sarmatic  nations  lands  were  allotted  in  Pan- 
nonia,  Mcefia,  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy.  The  Jazy- 
gians lived,  it  feems,  fome  time  in  peace  and  amity  with 
the  Romans;  for  in  180,  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  emperor  Commodus  and  the  Ale- 
mans was,  that  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Jazy- 
gians, Burians,  or  Vandals.  Befides,  no  mention  is  made 
by  hiftorians  either  of  them,  or  the  other  Sarmatic  nations, 
till  the  year  215,  when  the  emperor  Caracalla  is  faid  to 
have  gained  fome  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians,  and 
to  have  affumed,  on  that  account,  the  furname  of  Sar- 
maticus. 

In  the  year  228  the  Carpi,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  dwell- 
ing next  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Hun- 


gary and  Tranfylvania  from  Poland,  demanded  an  annual 
penfion,  fimilar  to  that  which  was  granted  to  the  Goths  j 
and  their  demand  being  rejefted,  they  made  feveral  irrup- 
tions into  the  empire.  Aurelian,  afterwards  emperor,  gain- 
ed a fignal  vidlory  over  the  Sarmatians  and  Sueves  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  In  the  year  278,  Probus  marched  againft 
them  in  perfon,  but  they  obtained  peace  upon  a promife  to  re- 
main beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  fupply  the  Roman  armies 
with  a certain  number  of  troops.  As  foon  as  they  heard  of 
the  death  of  Probus,  they  Invaded  Illyricum,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  daughter  by  the  emperor  Carus,  who  cut  in  pieces 
16,000  of  them,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  repafs  the  Danube. 
About  feven  years  after  this  event,  they  returned  with  a nume- 
rous army,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  Thrace  and  Illy- 
ricum ; but  Dioclefian  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter. 
In  procefs  of  time  the  Sarmatians,  dwelling  near  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  broke  into  the  country  of  the  Lazians  in  Colchis, 
and  having  pillaged  a great  part  of  Pontus,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Halys,  a river  of  Paphlagonia.  Conftantius, 
then  only  tribune,  but  foon  afterwards  declared  Csefar,  was 
fent  by  Dioclefian  to  reftrain  their  ravages  ; the  inferiority 
of  his  army,  however,  allowed  his  doing  no  more  than 
preventing  them  from  palling  that  river.  The  emperor 
Galerius  made  war  on  the  Sarmatians,  and  gained  over 
them  a complete  viftory.  About  this  time  the  Carpi, 
having  been  feveral  times  overcome,  and  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs  by  Galerius,  fubmitted  to  the  Romans.  Diocle- 
fian tranfplanted  the  whole  nation  into  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, efpecially  into  Pannonia,  where  great  numbers  had 
been  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  gained  a 
great  viftory  over  the  Sarmatians,  and  having  feveral  times 
defeated  them,  he  killed  their  king,  laid  wafte  their  country, 
and  returned  with  a very  large  number  of  captives.  The 
Sarmatian  fports,  which  were  annually  celebrated  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  probably  took  their  rife  from  this 
viflory. 

In  the  year  332  Conftantine  efpoufed  their  caufe  againft 
the  Goths,  and  gained  a complete  victory  over  them  ; and  in 
this  war  near  100,000  Goths  perilhed  either  by  the  fword,  or 
by  famine.  Unmindful,  however,  of  their  obligations  to  Con- 
ftantine, the  Sarmatians  turned  their  arms  againft  their  friends 
and  benefatftors,  but  the  Romans  under  Conftantine  feverely 
punifhed  them  for  their  ingratitude,  by  entering  their 
country,  and  ravaging  it  with  fire  and  fword.  Two  years 
afterwards  the'  Sarmatians  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  This  war  lafted  fome  years,  but  at  laft  the  Sar- 
matians were  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Marifus, 
in  Dacia.  In  this  battle  they  loft  their  king,  Wifimar, 
and  with  him  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  fuch  numbers 
of  men,  that  they  were  obliged  to  arm  their  Haves ; but 
thefe,  turning  their  arms  againft  their  matters,  drove  them 
quite  out  of  their  native  country,  and  feized  on  their  lands 
and  poffefiions.  Thefe  Haves  are  by  Ammianus  and  St. 
Jerom  ftyled  “ Limigantes,”  whereas  the  free-born  among 
the  Sarmatians  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  “ Acara- 
gantes.”  The  Sarmatians,  thus  expelled  by  their  Haves,  had 
again  recourfe  to  Conftantine,  who  received  300,000  of 
them  into  the  empire,  incorporated  fome  among  his  troops, 
and  allowed  to  the  others  lands  in  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Danube,  and  even  in  Italy  itfelf.  Thofe  who  took 
refuge  among  the  Quadians,  made  an  irruption,  A.D.  355, 
into  Pannonia,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Quadi ; and  having 
pillaged  both  that  province  and  Upper  Mcefia,  returned 
unmolefted  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Two  years  after  this 
expedition,  they  laid  wafte  the  fame  provinces,  while  the 
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Suevi  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  Rhastia,  and  the  Quadi 
in  Valeria,  a province  of  Illyricum.  Conilantius  haflened 
from  Rome  to  oppofe  the  Barbarians,  who  threatened 
Italy  itfelf ; but  hearing  of  his  arrival  at  Milan,  they  re- 
tired with  precipitation.  The  emperor,  however,  advanced 
as  far  as  Sirmium,  and  had  feveral  conferences  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  nations  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube, 
who  all  promifed  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  em- 
pire. In  the  following  winter  they  forgot  their  promifes, 
and  finding  the  Danube  frozen,  they  feized  the  opportunity 
of  entering  Moefia  and  Pannonia,  and  pillaging  thofe  pro- 
vinces. Conilantius  marched  in  perfon  again!!  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  Ouadians ; and  having 
paffed  the  Danube  on  a bridge  of  boats,  he  entered  their 
country,  and  laid  it  walte  to  a great  extent.  At  length 
they  concluded  a peace  with  Conilantius.  The  Limigantes, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  after  fullering  a dreadful 
maflacre,  were  obliged  to  lubmit  to  the  Romans,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  fevere  terms  that  were  offered  them.  Thefe  were, 
that  they  Ihould  quit  the  country,  on  which  they  had  feized 
and  which  they  had  unjuftly  held,  and  retire  to  another  at 
a greater  diltance  from  the  empire.  The  country  which 
they  abandoned  was  reltored  by  Conilantius  to  the  ancient 
proprietors,  who  fettled  there  again,  24  years  after  (A.D. 
358)  they  had  been  driven  out  by  their  rebellious  Haves. 
For  thefe  great  achievements  the  victorious  emperor  C011- 
ftantius  took  the  furname  of  Sarmaticus.  The  Sarmatians, 
notwithllanding  their  great  obligations  to  the  Romans,  a 
few  year6  after  broke  into  Pannonia,  and  laid  vvalle  that 
province,  while  the  Roman  troops  were  employed  againft 
the  Alemans  in  Rhaetia.  In  the  year  374  they  joined  the 
Quadians,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  Pannonia,  and  from  thence  advanced  into 
Upp  er  Moefia  ; but  they  were  there  defeated  with  great 
{laughter  by  Theodolius,  afterwards  emperor.  In  the  year 
376,  Athanaric,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Goths,  being 
forced  by  the  Hunns  to  abandon  his  own  country,  re- 
tired with  his  people  to  a place  called  Caucalanda,  dif- 
poffelfing  the  Sarmatians,  to  whom  it  belonged.  In  378 
the  Sarmatians,  informed  that  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
admitted  by  Valens  into  the  empire,  had  taken  up  arms 
again!!  the  Romans,  refolved  to  pafs  the  Danube,  and  join 
them  ; but  Theodolius,  afterwards  emperor,  meeting  them 
in  Thrace,  defeated  them  with  great  {laughter.  The 
viftory  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  complete,  that  Gratian,  then 
emperor,  could  not  believe  the  account  which  Theodolius 
himfelf  gave  upon  his  return  to  court,  till  he  was  informed 
of  the  truth  by  perfons  fent  on  purpofe  to  view  the  field 
of  battle.  In  the  year  407  they  entered  Gaul,  with  the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  other  Barba- 
rians, and  committed  dreadful  devastation.  Thofe  who  re- 
mained in  Sarmatia  were  afterwards  fubdued  by  Attila, 
and  ferved,  with  their  princes,  in  his  army,  when  he  in- 
vaded Gaul  in  451.  Upon  that  prince’s  death,  they  Ihook 
off  the  yoke ; and,  having  recovered  their  ancient  liberty, 
fubmitted  to  Marcian,  then  emperor,  who  allowed  them  to 
fettle  in  Pannonia,  Moefia,  and  the  other  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Danube,  where  they  continued  quiet,  till  they 
were  reduced  by  the  Goths.  Thofe  who  refided  among 
the  Goths  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  one  nation  with 
them.  From  thofe  who  remained  in  Sarmatia,  the  prelent 
Poles  and  Tartars  are  thought  to  have  fprung.  Univ.  Hilt, 
vol.  xvii.  Gibbon’s  Hilt.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  iii. 

The  Sarmatians,  after  the  example  of  moll  other  idola- 
trous nations,  had  gods  both  natural  and  animated.  Thofe 
pf  the  firlt  fort  were  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Pogwid  or  the 


Air,  Tafia  or  Jupiter,  LaCto  or  Pluto,  Nia  or  Ceres,  Mar- 
zane  or  Venus,  and  Zicuonia  or  Diana.  Among  their  ani- 
mated deities  were  Lelus  and  Politus,  which,  according  to 
the  pohlh  hiltorians,  were  the  fame  with  Caltor  and  Pollux, 
whofe  names  were  retained  by  the  Sarmatians,  after  their 
worlhip  was  abolilhed,  and  they  had  embraced  Chrillianity, 
and  which  they  pronounced  with  exprefiions  of  joy  at  their 
fealls.  The  Sarmatians,  according  to  Voflius,  were  led  into 
an  acquaintance  with  thefe  divinities  by  holding  commerce 
with  the  people  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

SARMATIANS.  Seethe  preceding  article. 

SARMATICA  Insula,  the  name  of  an  illand  fituated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  named  Calojloma,  according 
to  Pliny. 

Sarmatica  Lues,  in  Medicine , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  plica  Polonica. 

SARMATICI  Montes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  moun- 
tains of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 
Ptolemy. 

SARMEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 7 miles; 
E.N.E.  of  Noony. 

SARMENA,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia;  18  miles 
E.  of  Trebifond. 

SARMENIUS  Lapis,  in  A atural  Hljlory,  a name 
given  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  a Hone  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  the  polilhing  of  gold,  and  to  have  virtues  in  me- 
dicine alfo  ; fuch  as  preventing  abortion,  and  the  like. 

It  feems  to  have  been  only  a corrupt  way  of  fpelling  fa - 
mtns  lapis,  a Hone  to  which  Pliny  has  attributed  the  fame 
virtue. 

SARMENTACEiE,  in  Botany,  the  eleventh  natural 
order  among  the  fragmenta  of  Linnasus,  nearly  anfwering  to 
Juflieu’s  Afparagi.  The  name  alludes  to  the  long  twining 
or  trailing  Hems  prevalent  in  this  order,  and  the  genera  are 
Gloriofa,  Erythronlum,  Aljlromeria,  Uvularta,  Convallaria, 
Rufciis,  Afparagus,  Medeola,  Tullium,  Paris,  Smllax,  Diof- 
corea,  Tamils,  Raiania,  Menifpennum,  Centella  (erroneoully 
placed  here,  being  a Hydrocotyle ),  Cijfampelos,  Arijlolochia , 
Afarum  and  Cytinus. 

SARMENTOSUS  Caulis,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Phyfiology,  trailing  or  twining  Hem.  See  Caulis. 

SARMISK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 1 2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Chrudim. 

SARMUND.  See  Saarmund. 

SARN  y Buch,  a cape  on  the  well  coaff  of  North 
Wales,  and  county  of  Merioneth;  17  miles  N.  of  Abe- 
ryffwith. 

SARNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 100  miles 
N.W.  of  Fahlun. 

SARNA BITIBA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  170  30'. 

SA.RNACHE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura  ; 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Thomar. 

SARNADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pannonia  ; 
upon  the  route  from  Sirmium  to  Salonas,  between  Zeufabas 
and  Silvias,  according  to  the  Itin.  of  Antonine. 

SARNE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Birs,  near  Talllperg. 

SARNELLI,  Pompey,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian 
prelate  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  born  at  Polig- 
nano  in  the  year  1649.  Being  deilined  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fefiion,  he  was  fent  from  the  fchools  of  his  native  country  to 
purfue  his  ltudies  at  Naples.  He  commenced  his  career  as 
an  author  about  the  year  1668,  and  publilhed  fome  piece3 
connected  with  the  belles-lettres  department,  which  met  with 
a very  favourable  reception.  In  the  year  1675,  after  he  had 
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been  admitted  to  priefts’  orders,  pope  Clement  X.  gave  him 
the  appointment  of  honorary  prothonotary.  Four  years 
after  this,  he  became  an  inmate  with  cardinal  Maria-Vincent 
Orfini,  bilhop  of  Manfredonia,  and  upon  the  tranflation  of 
that  prelate  to  the  church  of  Cefena,  in  the  Romagna,  in 
1679,  he  appointed  Sarnelli  his  grand  vicar.  He  continued 
with  the  cardinal  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  Benevento,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  con- 
claves which  were  held  after  the  deaths  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  Alexander  VIII.  He  obtained  confiderable 
preferment  in  the  church,  and  died  in  the  year  1724.  He 
was  author  of  “ Lettere  ecclefiaftiche,”  in  9 vols.  4to.;  “ II 
Clero  fecolare  nel  fuo  Splendore,  overo  della  vita  commune 
clericale  “ Beftiarum  Schola  ad  Homines  erudiendos  ab 
ipfa  rerum  natura  provide  inftituta,  & c.  decern  et  centum 
Le&ionibusexplicata and  many  pieces  of  a biographical, 
chronological,  and  topographical  nature. 

SARNEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Underwalden,  near  a lake  to  which  it  gives 
name  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Lucern. 

SARNGANG,  a town  of  Auftria  ; two  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Entzeritorff. 

SARNIA,  Sarmia,  Sartna,  or  Armia  Infula,  in  Ancient 
Geography , an  ifland  fituated  in  the  fea,  which  feparates  the 
Gauls  from  Great  Britain. 

SARNIUS,  a river  of  Afia,  which  feparates  a defart 
of  Hyrcania  from  the  eaftern  coaft.  Strabo. 

SARNO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  rrincipato 
Citra,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno.  In  the 
environs  are  collected  annually  about  40oolbs.  weight  of  filk, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  and  beil  wound  in  the  kingdom  ; 10 
miles  N.W.  of  Salerno.  N.  lat.  40°48'.  E.  long.  i4°35'. 

Sarno,  or  Safata,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Naples. 

SARNUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  S. 
of  Apammafis,  towards  350  50'  of  lat. 

SARNUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Pompeii,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Illyria. 

SARNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dow- 
latabad  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Darore. 

SAROKA,  a town  of  Moldavia,  near  the  Dniefter  ; 84 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bender. 

SARON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a canton  of  Paleftine, 
between  mount  Tabor  and  the  fea  of  Tiberias. — Alfo,  a 
canton  of  Paleftine,  between  the  town  of  Casfarea  of  Pa- 
leftine, and  Joppa. — Alfo,  a canton  of  Paleftine,  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Bafan,  and  in  a di- 
vifion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Judea, 
fituated  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Afher. — Alfo,  a 
town  and  river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Troezene,  ac- 
cording to  Euftathius,  who  fays  that  the  river  gave  name  to 
the  Saronic  gulf. 

Saron,  in  Greek  Mythology , was  regarded  as  the  par- 
ticular god  of  the  failors,  and  the  Greeks  for  that  reafon 
gave  him  a name  from  an  arm  of  the  fea  near  Corinth,  or 
from  the  Saronic  gulf. 

SARONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Judea,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

SARONIA,  Zvgavia.,  among  the  Greeks,  a feftival  kept 
in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Saronia,  from  Saro,  the  third 
king  of  Troezene,  by  whom  a temple  was  eredted,  and  this 
feftival  inftitutedto  her. 

SARONICUS  Sixus,  or  Saronic  Gulf,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a gulf  of  Engia.  It  was  fituated  betweeq  the  two 


promontories  of  Sunium  in  Attica,  and  Scylleum  in  the 
Argolide.  There  are  not  lefs  than  twenty  illands  in  it  ; but 
only  three  of  them  are  inhabited,  viz.  Calauvna,  ALgina,  and 
Salamis. 

SARONIDES,  in  Ancient  Hi/lory,  minifters  of  religion 
among  the  Gauls,  whofe  province  it  was  to  inltruft  the 
youth,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds  virtuous  fentiments. 

SARONILLA,  in  Geography.  See  Serranille. 

SAROS,  Sap o;-,  in  Chronology,  a period  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  lunar  months.  Suidas  in  voc.  Sapo;.  Mem. 
Acad.  Infcrip.  tom.  viii.  p.  283. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  Chaldean,  figni- 
fying  reftitution,  or  return  of  eclipfes  ; that  is,  conjunc- 
tions of  the  fun  and  moon  in  nearly  the  fame  place  of  the 
ecliptic. 

The  faros  was  a cycle  like  to  that  of  Meto.  See  Cycle 
of  the  Moon. 

Saros,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  is  a poifonous  fpring  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of 
Eperies. 

SAROSEL,  in  the  GlafsTrade,  the  name  of  the  room 
into  which  the  mouth  of  the  leer  opens,  and  in  which  the 
glafs  veffels  are  placed,  when  taken  out  of  the  leer. 

The  men  who  attend  to  do  this  are  called  the  far  ole  men. 

SAROTHRA,  in  Botany,  from  c-apuQfov,  a broom,  al- 
luding to  the  habit  of  the  plant. — Linn.  Gen.  15 1. 
Schreb.  203.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1515.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  176.  Juft.  303.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  215.  Gsertn.  v.  2.  161.  t.  114. — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rotacece,  Linn. 
C ary ophy Ilea,  Juft,  rather  his  Hyperica. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
linear,  acute  fegments,  ereft,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  ge- 
nerally five,  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx,  deciduous.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments five,  tliread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; an- 
thers roundifh.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyles  three, 
thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  germen  ; ftigmas  fimple. 
Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  acute,  membranous,  coloured,  of 
one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  fome- 
what cylindrical,  very  finely  ftriated,  ftalked,  pendulous 
from  the  inner  margins  of  each  valve. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five.  Cap- 
fule fuperior,  coloured,  of  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds 
numerous,  inferted  into  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

I . S gentianoides . Baftard  Gentian.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  391. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Hypericum  Sarothra  ; Michaux 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  'jgr  Purfh  v.  2.  378.  H.  nudicaule  ; 
Walt.  Carol.  190.  Centaurium  minus  fpicatum,  anguftiffi- 
mo  folio,  five  Scoparium  marilandicum  novum  ; Pluk.  Mant. 
43.  t.  342  f.  2.} — Found  in  dry  funny  fituations,  from 
New  England  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 
Root  annual.  Stem  ereft,  about  a fpan  high,  very  much 
branched  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  minute,  clofe-preffed, 
oppofite  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  whole  herb  is  fmooth. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  eredt,  very  fmall.  Mr.  Purfh 
obferves  that  the  number  of  famens  is  very  variable,  ac- 
cording to  foil  and  fituation.  He  follows  Michaux,  per- 
haps rightly,  in  confidering  this  Angular  little  plant  as 
a real  Hypericum,  notwithstanding  its  few  and  fimple 
famens. 

SARP,  or  Sarpen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Chriftianfand  ; near  which  is  a cafcade  or 
water-fall,  which  king  Harold  Gille,  in  1 134,  firft  ufed 
for  the  execution  of  criminals,  by  throwing  a valfal  of  king 
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is  an  eminence,  called  “ Konigfhugel,”  becaufe  three  kings, 
who  were  father,  fon,  and  grandfon,  once  ftood  upon  it  to 
view  this  wonderful  cat ar aft  ; it  drives  thirteen  mills,  and 
its  noife  is  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
place;  io  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frederickftadt. 

SARPA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Volga, 
near  Tzaritzin. 

Sarpa,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  by  which  the  falpa,  a 
very  beautiful  fifh  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  known  in  the 
Italian  markets. 

SARPEDON  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a promontory  of  Cilicia,  near  the  river  Calycadnus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Thrace,  near 
the  river  Erginus. — Alfo,  the  name  of  an  ifland  fituated 
towards  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gorgones,  according  to  Suidas. 

SARPI,  in  Biography.  See  Father  Paul. 

SARPICULA,  among  the  Romans,  a term  ufed  by 
the  old  Roman  writers  to  lignify  a pruning-hook. 

SARPLAR  of  Wool,  a quantity  of  wool,  other  wife 
called  a pocket,  or  half  fack  ; a fack  containing  eighty  tod, 
a tod  two  ftone,  and  a Hone  fourteen  pounds. 

In  Scotland  it  is  termed  far  plinth,  and  contains  eighty 
ftone. 

SARPOLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  to  the  fifh 
called  by  authors  falpa. 

SARRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne;  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Yverdun. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 33  miles  N.  of  Hajypour. 
N.  lat.  26°  13'.  E.  long.  85°  23'. 

SARRACENIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Tournefort,  in 
honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Sarrazin,  who  collefted  nume- 
rous plants  in  Canada,  fpecimens  of  which  we  have  feen 
in  the  dried  colleftions  of  the  mufeum  at  Paris.  While 
they  lay  there  for  ages  unnoticed,  the  difcovery  of  the 
fame  plants  has  been  attributed  to  more  recent  travellers, 
who  indeed  could  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Sarrazin’s  acqui- 

fitions Tourn.  Init.  657.  t.  476.  Linn.  Gen.  264. 

Schreb.  351.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1150.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  v.  4.  Purfh  v.  2.  367.  Ait.  Hbrt.  Kew.  v.  3.  291. 
Juff.  435.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  452. — Clafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhoeadee,  Linn.?  Un- 
certain, Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double,  deciduous ; 
the  outermoft  of  three  fmall  ovate  leaves  ; inner  of  five 
very  large,  nearly  ovate,  coloured  ones.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
ovate,  indexed,  concealing  the  ftamens,  their  claws  ovate- 
oblong,  ftraight.  St  am.  Filaments  numerous,  fmall ; an- 
thers fimple,  oblong.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh ; 
ftyle  cylindrical,  very  (hort ; ftigma  peltate,  dilated,  con- 
vex, five-angled,  covering  the  ftamens,  permanent.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundifh,  of  five  cells  and  five  valves,  with  central 
partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  roundifh,  pointed,  in- 
ferted  into  a central  pentagonal  receptacle. 

EfT.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  three 
leaves ; inner  of  five.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  five  cells. 
Style  with  a fhield-like  ftigma. 

No  genus  can  be  more  natural  or  diftinft,  either  in  habit 
or  fruftification,  than  this.  Linnaeus  conceived  that,  being 
allied  in  conftitution  to  Nymph ea,  it  might  probably  re- 
quire an  extraordinary  fupply  of  water  ; and  that  the  leaves 
were  made  hollow  to  receive,  and  retain,  this  fupply  from 
the  atmofphere.  Perhaps  thefe  refervoirs  may  be  explained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Nepenthes  ; fee  that 
article. 

1.  S.  purpurea.  Purple  Side-faddle-flower.  Linn.  Sp. 


PI.  728.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purfh  n.  r.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  849.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  241.  ( Bucanephyllon  amenca- 

num,  limonio  congener  diftum  ; Pluk.  Amalth.  46.1.376. 
f.  6.  Limonio  congener;  Ger.  Em.  412.) — Tube  of  the 
leaves  obovate,  tumid,  contrafted  at  the  top  ; border 
fpreading,  obtufe,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped.  Native  of  North 
America ; in  cedar  fwamps,  and  marfhes  among  bog-mofs, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Purfls. 
It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  before  the 
year  1640,  but,  like  other  bog-plants,  is  "but  of  uncertain 
duration  in  fuch  fituations.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  peren- 
nial. Stem  none.  Leaves  feveral,  radical,  ftalked,  afcending, 
about  four  inches  or  more  in  length,  of  a molt  Angular  tu- 
bular fwelling  form,  coriaceous,  veiny,  externally  fmooth, 
furnifhed  on  the  upper  fide  with  an  irregular’longitudinal  di- 
lated appendage,  and  terminating  in  a wavy,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  fpreading  border,  catching  the  rain  like  a fun- 
nel, and  clothed  on  its  upper  fide  with  numerous  reverfed 
hairs.  Flower-flalks  one  or  more,  radical,  fimple,  cylindrical, 
naked,-  fmooth,  taller  than  the  leaves,  each  bearing  one 
large,  drooping,  inodorous  flower,  whofe  calyx  is  of  a dull 
brownifh-purple  ; the  petals  brownifh-red ; the  fligma 
green. 

2.  S.  flava.  Yellow  Side-faddle-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
729.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfh  n.  3.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  780.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  381.  (Bucanephyllon  elatius 
virginianum  ; Pluk.  Amalth.  46.  t.  376.  f.  5.) — Tube  of 
the  leaves  the  length  of  the  flower-ftalk,  ftraight,  gradually 
dilated  upwards ; border  ereft,  heart-fhaped,  fharp-pointed, 
contrafted  at  the  bafe. — In  open  fwamps,  from  Virginia  to 
Florida,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Purfh.  Miller  ap- 
pears to  have  cultivated  this  fpecies,  and  it  is  ftill,  from  time 
to  time,  introduced,  but  as  frequently  loft.  The  leaves  are 
often  two  feet  high,  ereft,  ftraight,  and  much  lefs  inflated 
than  the  preceding,  with  hardly  any  longitudinal  appendage, 
or  dilatation.  Flowers  large,  yellow  with  green  veins, 
drooping,  their  ftalks  about  as  tall  as  the  foliage. 

3.  S.  adunca.  Hook-leaved  Side-faddle-flower.  Sm. 

Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  103.  t.  53.  Ait.  n.  2.  (S.  minor  ; Walt. 

Carol.  153.  Willd.  n.  2.  S.  variolaris  ; Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  1.  310.  Purfh  n.  2.) — Tube  of  the  leaves 
fpotted,  fwelling  upwards,  the  length  of  the  flower-ftalk ; 
border  roundifh,  inflexed. — In  open  fwamps,  on  a fandy 
foil,  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Purflj.  With  us  it  fucceeds  belt  in  a ftove,  with 
abundance  of  water,  as  cultivated  for  many  fucceflive  years 
at  Mefl’rs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s,  Hammerfmith.  The  fpecies 
before  us  much  refembles  flava  in  its flowers,  and  the  height 
of  its  leaves  ; but  the  tube  of  the  latter  is  more  inflated, 
their  border  Angularly  inflexed,  as  if  to  exclude  rain,  and 
the  outfide  of  the  tube  is  marked  with  femipellucid  fpots, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Purfh,  conftitute  an  eflential  cha- 
racter. The  flowers  are  ufually  rather  fmaller  and  paler 
than  in  the  lait. 

4.  S.  rubra.  Red  Side-faddle-flower.  Walt.  Carol.  152. 

Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  (S.  pfittacina ; Michaux  Bo- 

reali-Amer.  v.  1 . 3 1 1 . Purfh  n.  4.  Bucanephyllon  elatius 
virginianum;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  152.  f.  3 ?) — Tube  of  the 
leaves  fliorter  than  the  flower-ftalk,  fwelling  gradually  up- 
wards; border  rounded,  pointed,  vaulted,  recurved. — Na- 
tive of  the  fwamps  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  Flowers  on  very  long  ftalks,  purple. 
Leaves  fmall,  very  handfomeiy  marked  with  purple  veins  ; 
their  longitudinal  appendage  dilated  upwards  into  a fome- 
what wedge-fhaped  termination.  Purfh.  The  late  Mr.  Fra- 
fer  is  faid  to  have  brought  this  fpecies  to  England  in  1786  ; 
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but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  flowering,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  it  furvives  at  prefent  in  any  collection. 

Sarracenia,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  yellow  fide-faddle  flower  (S.  flava)  ; and  the  purple  fide- 
faddle  flower  (S.  purpurea).  Thefe  plants  are  ufually 
brought  from  North  America. 

Method  of  Culture. — As  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in 
foft  boggy  fituations,  they  are  raifed  with  difficulty  here  in 
gardens.  The  bell  mode  is  to  procure  them  from  the  places 
of  their  natural  growth,  and  to  have  them  taken  up  with 
large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  tubs  of 
earth  ; they  Ihould  be  conftantly  watered  during  their  paf- 
fage,  otherwife  they  decay  before  they  arrive : as  there  is 
little  probability  of  raifing  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  fo  as  to 
produce  flowers  in  many  years,  if  the  feeds  Ihould  even  grow, 
young  plants  Ihould  be  taken  up  for  this  purpofe,  as  they 
are  more  likely  to  Hand  than  thole  which  have  flowered  two 
or  three  times.  When  the  plants  are  brought  over,  they 
Ihould  be  planted  into  pretty  large  pots,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  foft  fpongy  earth,  mixed  with  rotten  wood,  mofs, 
and  turf,  which  is  very  like  the  natural  foil  in  which  they 
grow.  Thefe  pots  Ihould  be  put  into  tubs,  or  large  pans 
which  will  hold  water,  with  which  they  mull  be  conftantly 
iupplied,  and  placed  in  a lhady  fituation  in  fummer  ; but  in 
winter  be  covered  with  mofs,  or  Iheltered  under  a frame, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  climate  ; having  free  air 
admitted  in  mild  open  weather. 

Plants  of  this  kind  procured  from  North  America  are 
commonly  kept  in  moft  of  the  principal  nurfery  grounds 
about  London. 

SARRANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Alia,  and  near  the  mountains  N.  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  feparated  by  the  mountains  from  Edefla.  Ptolemy. 

Sarrana,  a fpecies  of  flute,  of  which  the  tones  were 
acute  and  Ihrill,  refembling  thofe  of  a flute.  Some  imagine 
that  Sarrana  implied  Tyrian. 

SARRAN-COLIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees ; 6 miles  S.  of  La 
Barth  de  Neftes. 

SARRANDAGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Patlun. 

SARRANGPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
33  miles  N.W.  of  Hajypour. 

SARRASIN,  or  Sarrazin,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of 
portcullis,  otherwife  called  a herfe,  which  is  hung  with 
ropes  over  the  gates  of  a town  or  fortrefs,  and  let  fall  in 
cafe  of  a furprize. 

SARRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ; 9 miles  E.  of  St.  Jean 
de  Luz. 

Sarre,  or  Saar,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Mofelle  near  Treves. — Alfo,  a river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  runs  from  Reculver  to  the  Stour, 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  ill  and  of  Thar.et. 

Sarre,  or  Saar,  one  of  the  thirteen  departments  of  the 
region  of  France,  called  the  Reunited  country,  compofed 
of  a portion  of  the  eleftorate  of  Treves  and  of  Hundfruck, 
in  N.  lat.  49°  40',  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle ; containing  6440  kiliometres, 
or  244  fquare  leagues,  and  219,049  inhabitants.  It  is 
divided  into  4 circles  or  diftrifts,  34  cantons,  and  1082 
communes.  The  four  circles  are  Treves,  containing 
66,196  inhabitants,  Sarrebruck,  57,178,  Prum,  31,578,  and 
Birkenfeld,  63,802  inhabitants.  According  to  Hallenfratz, 
its  extent  is  39  French  leagues  in  length  and  14  in  breadth  ; 
its  circles  are  3,  cantons  31,  and  population  440,000.  Its 
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chief  city  is  Treves.  Its  contributions  in  the  nth  year  of 
the  French  era  amounted  to  1,718,283  fr. ; and  its  expences, 
adminiftrative,  judiciary,  and  for  public  inftrudtion,  were 
249,333  fr.  33  cents.  This  department,  though  hilly  and 
wooded,  produces  a fufficient  quantity  of  grain  for  the 
fupply  of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  improvement  of  the  foil  is 
much  neglected.  Here  are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  and  calamine,  with  mineral  fprings. 

SARREAL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Francoli  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  Cervera. 

SARREBOURG,  Saarburg,  or  Sarhurg,  a town  of 
France,  and  principal  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurthe  ; 33  miles  E.  of  Nancy.  The  place  con- 
tains 1454,  and  the  canton  11,212  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  187^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat.  48° 
44'.  E.  long.  70  8'. 

Sarrebourg,  or  Sarburg,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Treves  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Treves.  The  place 
contains  1276,  and  the  canton  8216  inhabitants,  in  43  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  490  48'.  E.  long.  6°  9'. 

SARREBRUCK,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarre.  The  place 
contains  2714,  and  the  canton  4925  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory comprehending  four  communes. 

SARREGUEMINES,  a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  near 
the  river  Sarre.  The  place  contains  2530,  and  the  canton 
10,932  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  22 
communes.  N.  lat.  490  8'.  E.  long.  24°47f. 

SARRE-LIBRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritt 
of  Thionville.  The  place  contains  4031,  and  the  canton 
15,772  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  27 
communes. 

SARRI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica ; 11  miles  N. 
of  Ajazzo. 

SARRIA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ; 12  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lugo. 

SARRIANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vauclufe  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Avignon. 

SARRITION,  Sarritio,  in  Roman  authors,  the  term 
ufed  to  exprefs  what  we  call  hoeing  in  hufbandry,  or  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  it ; that  is,  a way  of  ftirring  up  the  earth 
about  young  plants,  and  deftroying  the  weeds  that  would 
grow  among  them.  When  the  plants  had  been  fome  time 
come  up,  they  ftirred  the  land  with  wooden  rakes  or  har- 
rows, and  then  went  over  the  fields,  and  pulled  up  the  weeds 
by  hand. 

They  ufed  two  kinds  of  farrition  ; the  one  was  intended 
only  to  move  the  ground,  and  was  done  lengthways  of  the 
furrows  ; the  other  was  to  cover  up  the  young  plants,  that 
they  might  grow  the  more  ftrong  and  vigorous ; and  was 
performed  by  ftirring  up  the  earth  crofs-ways  of  the  furrows. 

It  is  an  error  in  the  tranflators  of  the  ancients,  to  render 
the  word  farritio  by  hoeing,  without  giving  any  farther  ex- 
plication of  it ; for  the  ancients  truly  hoed  their  vineyards 
in  an  exadl  fenie  of  the  word,  but  not  their  corn  ; neither 
did  they  plant  their  corn  in  rows,  without  which  they  could 
not  give  it  their  vineyard  hoeing.  This  farculation  was  ufed 
only  among  fmall  quantities  of  fown  corn,  and  is  yet  in  ufe 
for  flax  ; tor  the  farculum,  which  is  a fort  of  very  narrow 
hoe,  is  Itill  ufed  among  the  plants  of  flax  growing  irregu- 
larly, but  this  is  too  tedious  and  expenfive  ever  to  have  place 
in  whole  fields  of  corn. 

If  the  ancients  hoed  their  crops  of  corn  Handing  irregu- 
larly, a*  fowa  at  random,  they  mult  have  made  very  bad 
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work  of  it,  fince  they  were  at  no  pains  to  fow  in  rows,  and 
hoe  between  them  with  their  bidens,  which  was  an  inttru- 
ment  with  which  they  tilled  many  of  their  vineyards,  and 
which  entered  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  plough,  and  was  a 
much  better  inftrument  than  the  Englilh  hoe,  which  is  very 
ill  calculated  for  the  office  its  principal  bufinefs  lies  in,  which 
is  ftirring  the  ground.  Tull’s  Horfehoeing  Hufbandry. 

SARRO,  Domenico,  in  Biography , vice-matter  of  the 
chapel  royal  at  Naples,  who  flourifhed  from  the  year  1725 
to  1734-  This  matter  was  much  efteemed,  both  for  his 
ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  productions.  Among  the  many 
operas  he  compofed  for  the  different  theatres  of  Italy,  the 
two  moft  in  favour  were,  “ Tito  Sempronio  Graeco,”  for 
Naples,  1725;  and  Metaftafio’s  “ Didone  Abbandonata,” 
for  Turin,  1727 . He  was  one  of  the  early  reformers,  who, 
like  Vinci,  fimplified  harmony,  and  polifhed  melody,  in  his 
productions  for  the  ftage.  He  left  many  excellent  compofi- 
tions  for  the  church  behind  him,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  ufed 
in  the  confervatorios. 

SARROLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Foola- 
doo.  N.  lat.  1 30  55'.  W.  long.  8°  55'. 

SARROWLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana; 
20  miles  S.  of  Damaun. 

SARS,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  N.  lat.  150  45'.  W.  long.  87°  5'. 

SARSA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  ; 14  miles  S.  of 
Jaca. 

SARSANA,  or  Zarzana,  a town  and  fortrefs  of 
Genoa,  on  the  river  Magra,  near  which  is  a fort  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  “ Sarzanello it  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  held  im- 
mediately of  the  pope.  For  this  town,  Cofmo  I.,  duke  of 
Tufcany,  received  Leghorn  in  exchange  ; 45  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Genoa.  N.  lat.  440  8'.  E.  long.  90  54'. 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  Botany,  fomewhat  altered  from 
the  Peruvian  name  zarza-parilla.  See  Smilax. 

Sarsaparilla,  Salsaparilla,  or  Sarfa,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  a medicinal  plant,  being  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  rough  bindweed,  or  fmilax,  ( which  fee, ) growing 
in  New  Spain,  Peru,  &c.  chiefly  ufed  in  decoCtions  and 
potions  for  the  venereal  difeafe  ; being  efteemed  a great  ab- 
forbent  and  fweetener ; and,  with  that  view,  fometimes 
taken  as  a tea. 

Bauhin  derives  the  name  from  zarfa,  the  Spanilh  term 
for  red,  and  parilla,  a little  vine ; or,  according  to  others, 
the  name  is  formed  of  zarza , a brier  or  bulh,  and  parilla, 
and  denotes  a “ bulky  little  vine.” 

Its  root,  which  is  the  part  in  ufe,  divides  itfelf  into  a 
great  number  of  filaments,  three  or  four  feet  long ; of  the 
thicknefs  of  a quill ; it  is  brownilh  withoutfide  and  white 
within,  only  marked  with  two  red  ftreaks.  Its  branches 
creep  on  the  earth,  along  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  as  the 
ivy  does.  The  dried  root  is  imported  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies,  packed  in  bales. 

To  be  good,  it  mull  be  very  dry,  its  filaments  long,  eafy 
to  cleave ; and,  in  cleaving,  they  muft  not  yield  any  dull : 
when  boiled  in  water,  it  muft  give  it  a reddilh  tindure. 
Some  phyficians  much  doubt  the  medicinal  virtue  of  this 
root ; as  it  does  not  difeover  much,  either  in  tafte,  fmell,  or 
tin&ure. 

This  root  is  inodorous,  and  has  a mucilaginous,  very 
flightly  bitter  talte.  It  communicates  to  boiling  water, 
and  partially  to  alcohol  and  ether,  any  adtive  matter  it  pof- 
feffes.  The  watery  infufion  has  a brown  colour,  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  yields  a precipitate  with  infufion  of  galls, 
which  is  again  diffolved  when  the  infufion  is  heated.  It  is 
precipitated  alfo  by  lime-water,  and  folution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  fuperacetate  of  lead,  but  is  not  affected  by 


fulphate  of  iron,  or  any  other  of  the  metallic  oxyds.  The 
alcoholic  tin&ure  has  a yellowilh-red  hue,  is  rendered  turbid 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  yields  an  extradt  lhghtly  bit- 
ter, and  pungent.  Ether  takes  up  two  parts  in  ten  of  the 
powdered  root ; and  the  tindhire,  which  has  a golden  yel- 
low colour,  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  a fmall  portion 
of  reddilh-yellow  infipid  refin,  and  a larger  of  yellowilh  ex- 
traftive  diffolved  in  the  water. 

Sarfaparilla,  which  is  demulcent,  and  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  about 
the  year  1530,  with  the  charadler  of  a fpecific  for  the 
cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which  made  its  appearance  a 
little  before  that  time.  The  method  of  preparing  it  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians  of  South  America  is  as  follows  ; 
they  macerate  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  almoft  four  pints  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  boil  it  away  to  one-half. 
They  give  of  the  expreffed  deco&ion  half  a pint  twice  a day, 
four  hours  before  their  meals,  in  bed,  covered  with  clothes, 
where  they  fweat  two  hours,  mixing  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  fine  powder  of  the  root  with  each  dofe  of  the  decodtion. 
They  purge  them  every  tenth  day.  The  reputation  of 
this  medicine  declined,  after  its  introdudfion  into  Europe ; 
though  it  appears  from  experience,  that,  in  many  cafes, 
ttrong  decodtions  of  it,  drank  plentifully,  and  duly  con- 
tinued, are  of  very  confiderable  lervice  for  promoting  per- 
fpiration,  and  fweetening  or  purifying  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours. Dr.  William  Hunter  and  fir  W.  Fordyce  revived 
its  reputation.  In  the  London  Medical  Obfervations,  vol.  i. 
art.  16.  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  its  efficacy  in  venereal 
maladies,  as  an  affiftant  to  mercury,  or  when  mercury  had 
preceded  its  ufe.  It  frequently  and  fpeedily  anfwered  after 
mercurial  un&ions,  and  long  continued  courfes  of  ftrong 
decodtions  of  guaiacum,  had  failed.  Three  ounces  of  the 
root  are  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  river  water,  till  the  liquor, 
when  ftrained,  amounts  to  about  one  quart,  which  is  taken 
at  three  or  four  dofes,  either  warm  or  cold,  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dr.  Harris  fays,  that  infants  who  have  received 
the  infedtion  from  the  nurfe,  though  full  of  puftules  and 
ulcers,  and  fometimes  troubled  with  nodturnal  pains,  are 
cured  by  farfaparilla  without  mercurials.  He  diredts  the 
powder  of  the  root  to  be  mixed  with  their  food.  See  Lues 
Venerea. 

Sarfaparilla  is  alfo  recommended  in  fcrofula,  elephantiafis, 
or  cutaneous  affedtions  refembling  it,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm  ; but  its  efficacy  is  doubtful.  The  dofe  of  the  pow- 
dered root  is  from  3j  to  3j,  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  “ decodfum  farfaparillje,” 
L.E.D. ; “ decodlum  farfaparillas  compofitum,”  D. ; and 
“ extradtum  farfaparillse,”  E.  The  decodtion  of  farfaparilla 
is  prepared,  according  to  the  Lond.  Ph.,  by  macerating  four 
ounces  of  the  root  fliced  in  four  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
four  hours,  in  a veffel  lightly  covered  and  placed  near  the 
fire  : then  taking  out  the  farfaparilla,  and  bruifing  it.  Re- 
turn it  again  to  the  liquor  and  macerate  in  a fimilar  manner 
for  two  hours  more ; then  boil  it  down  to  two  pints  and 
ftrain.  The  Ed.  Ph.  diredts  fix  ounces  of  farfaparilla  fliced 
to  be  digefted  in  eight  pounds  of  water  for  two  hours,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  1950,  then  to  take  out  the  root  and 
bruife  it,  and  to  put  it  again  in  this  ftate  into  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  a gentle  fire  down  to  four  pounds ; then 
exprefs  it  and  ftrain.  The  Dub.  Ph.  orders  one  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  root  fliced  to  be  digefted  in  two  pints  of  boil- 
ing water  for  two  hours  in  a moderate  heat ; then  take  out 
the  farfaparilla,  and  bruife  it ; return  it  to  the  liquor  and 
again  digeft  it  for  two  hours ; then  boil  down  to  one-half, 
exprefs,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a linen  cloth.  This 
decodtion,  fays  Thomfon,  may  be  regarded  as  little  more 
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than  a folution  of  mucus,  and  a fimple  demulcent,  which 
may  be  ufeful  during  the  exhibition  of  mercury  ; and  is 
found  to  be  fo  in  dyfuria,  and  incontinence  of  urine  arifing 
from  a morbid  irritability  of  the  bladder.  It  affords  pre- 
cipitates with  lime-water,  folution  of  muriate  of  barytes, 
and  of  fuperacetate  of  lead,  which  are  therefore  incompa- 
tible with  it  in  formulae. 

The  compound  decodfion  of  the  Lond.  Ph.  is  obtained 
by  boiling  four  pints  of  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  faffafras 
root  diced,  guaiacum  root  rafped,  and  liquorice  root  bruifed, 
of  each  an  ounce,  and  three  drachms  of  the  bark  of  meze- 
reon  root,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  draining.  The 
Dub.  Ph.  diredts  to  take  of  farfaparilla  root  diced  and 
bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half,  rafpings  of  guaiacum  wood, 
bark  of  faffafras  root,  and  liquorice  root  bruifed,  of  each 
two  drachms,  bark  of  mezereon  root,  a drachm,  and  of 
boiling  water,  three  pints ; to  digelt  the  farfaparilla,  the 
guaiacum,  and  the  faffafras,  in  the  water,  with  a moderate 
heat,  for  fix  hours ; then  boil  down  to  one-half,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  codlion  the  liquorice  and  the  mezereon  ; 
and  finally,  ftrain.  This  decoftion  is  an  imitation  of  the 
once  celebrated  “ Lifbon  diet-drink.”  It  operates  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and  is  found  to  be  ufeful  in  the 
treatment  of  fecondary  fyphilis,  chronic  rheumatifm,  and 
in  lepra,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  affections.  The  dofe  is 
from  fjiv  to  fjvi,  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 

The  extraCl  of  farfaparilla  is  obtained,  according  to  the 
Lond.  Ph.  by  macerating  a pound  of  farfaparilla  root  fliced, 
in  a gallon  of  boiling  water,  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
boiling  down  to  four  pints,  {training  the  folution  while  it  is 
hot,  and  evaporating  it  to  a proper  confidence.  The  de- 
coCtion  of  the  root  is  in  every  refpeCt  preferable  to  this, 
but  neither  poiieffes  much  efficacy.  The  dofe  is  from 
grs.  ix  to  3j  diffolved  in  the  decoCtion,  and  given  in  the 
form  of  pills. 

There  is  another  kind  of  farfa,  the  filaments  of  whofe 
roots  are  thicker,  growing  in  the  ifland  of  Marignan,  on  the 
coaft  of  Brafil : this  is  not  elteemed  fo  good  as  the  former. 

There  is  a third  kind  brought  from  Mufcovy,  whofe 
roots  are  dill  bigger,  but  good  for  nothing. 

SARSAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  Nahr  el  Malek  ; io  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

SARSER,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 65  miles  N.  of  Aurungabad. 

SARSINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Umbria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  upon  the  left  fide 
of  the  river  Sapis.  Silius  Italicus  fpeaks  of  it : 

“ Hie  Sarcina  dives  laftis,” 

Sarsina,  or  Zarftna,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rubicon,  the  fee  of  a biffiop,  fuf- 
fragan  of  Ravenna ; it  has  no  church  but  the  cathedral ; 1 1 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Rimini. 

SARSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62°  19'.  E.  long.  210  3'. 

SARSTADT,  or  Sarstede,  a town  of  Wedphaiia, 
in  thebifliopric  of  Hildedieim  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Peina. 

SARSURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Surfejf,  a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  of  which  Casfar  took  poffellion ; fituated 
6 miles  W.  of  Turris  Annibalis. 

SART,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  anciently  called  Sardis,  which  fee  : inhabited  at 
prefent  by  fome  Turks  and  a few  Greeks  ; 30  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Smyrna. 

SART  A,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands.  N.  lat. 
6o°  37'.  W.  long.  20  4'. 

Sarta,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  fituated  'on  the 
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Singitic  gulf,  between  Tingos  and  the  promontory  Am- 
pelos. 

SARTAM,  in  Geography.  See  Sektam. 

SARTE,  or  Sarthe,  a river  of  France,  which  riles 
near  Sees,  in  the  department  of  the  Qrne,  and  near  Angers 
is  joined  by  the  Mayenne  ; 4 miles  below  which  the  united 
dreams  join  the  Loire.  It  is  navigable  from  Le  Mans. 

Sarte,  or  Sarthe,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the 
N.W.  region  of  France,  compofed  of  Upper  Maine  and 
Anjou,  in  N.  lat.  48°  io',  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orne  ; on  the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Eure,  and  Loire  and  Cher,  and  Cher  ; on  the  S.  by  the 
Indre  and  Loire,  and  Mayne  and  Loire ; and  on  the  W. 
by  the  department  of  the  Mayenne.  Its  form  is  nearly 
circular,  containing  6467^  kiliometres,  or  321  fquare 
leagues,  and  387,166  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
4 circles,  33  cantons,  and  413  communes.  According  to 
Haffenfratz,  the  extent  is  25  French  leagues  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth,  and  comprehends  9 circles,  33  cantons,  and 
347,817  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  is  Le  Mans.  The 
contributions  in  the  1 ith  year  of  the  French  era  amounted  to 
3,986,579  fr.  and  its  expences,  adminiffrative,  judiciary,  and 
for  public  inltru&ion,  to  292,814  fr.  The  foil  is  various,  and 
tolerably  fertile  ; but  a confiderable  proportion  of  it  is  un- 
cultivated. The  produdls,  according  to  the  quality  and 
melioration  of  the  foil,  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  wine,  fruits, 
with  abundance  of  pafture. 

SARTENE,  a town  of  Corfica,  and  principal  place  of 
a diltrift  ; the  canton  of  which  contains  4924  inhabitants. 

SARTI,  Giuseppe,  in  Biography,  a fweet,  tender,  and 
graceful  compofer,  bon:  at  Faenza  in  1730.  In  1756  he 
went  to  Copenhagen  as  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the  young 
king  of  Denmark,  for  whole  theatre  he  compofed  an  opera, 
which  had  no  great  fuccefs.  In  his  way  back  to  Italy  he 
came  through  England,  and  publilhed  fix  fonatas  for  the 
harpiichord.  In  1769  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
appointed  malter  of  the  confervatorio  of  La  Pieta,  and 
compofed  an  opera,  which  was  in  fuch  favour,  that  it  was 
faid  to  be  celeitial  mufic  of  the  other  world,  “ mufica 
dell’  altro  mondo.”  He  next  compofed  for  Milan  four 
operas,  in  which  Marchefi  fung,  and  which  had  all  very 
uncommon  fuccefs.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  maeftro  di 
cappella  to  the  Duomo  in  that  city.  His  opera  of  “ Giulio 
Sabino”  was  fung  at  the  fame  time  by  Marchefi  at  Milan, 
and  by  Pacchieretta  at  Venice.  In  1784  it  was  brought  on 
the  ilage  at  Vienna,  after  it  had  been  performed  at  all  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy  during  two  years.  His  harmony 
was  fweet  and  fimple,  and  his  melody  truly  vocal. 

At  the  end  qf  1784  he  again  fteered  northward,  having 
been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  for 
three  years.  In  1785  he  eftablilhed  a concert  fpirituel  at 
Peterfburg,  for  which  he  compofed,  in  the  choral  ftyle,  a 
pfalm  in  the  Ruffian  language,  which  was  performed  by  66 
voices  and  100  inftruments,  among  which  there  were  wind 
inftruments  of  every  kind.  In  1788  he  compofed  a Te 
Deum  for  the  vi&ory  over  the  Turks  at  Ockzakow.  He 
was  appointed  director,  the  fame  year,  of  a confervatorio, 
for  the  eftablilhment  of  which  the  emprefs  expended  3500 
rubles,  and  allowed  1500  in  annual  falaries  and  other  inci- 
dental expences  : and  in  order  to  engage  Sarti  to  remain 
in  Ruffia,  her  imperial  majefty  gave  him  an  eftate,  with 
woods  and  feats  upon  it  of  confiderable  value.  And  he 
fpent  the  chief  part  of  his  remaining  days  in  cultivating  his 
lands  more  than  mufic.  His  opera  of  “ Armida,”  in  1786, 
had  pleafed  the  emprefs  fo  much,  that  Ihe  gave  him  a golden 
vafe  or  bowl,  and  a ring  of  great  value.  In  1790,  at  60 
years  of  age,  he  died  in  his  way  back  to  his  own  country 
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for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  been  much  im- 
paired by  the  feverity  of  the  climate. 

We  lhall  give  a lilt  of  his  principal  works  for  the  ufe  of 
curious  collectors,  as  they  are  well  worth  feeking,  being 
compofed  in  fo  elegant,  natural,  and  pleafing  a Ityle,  as  is 
not  likely  to  be  foon  out  of  fafhion. 

For  the  church,  I.  A miferere,  accompanied  only  by  a 
tenor  and  violoncello  in  folo  parts,  and  ripieno  violini  in  the 
chorufes.  2.  A motet,  confitebor  tibi,  a 6.  Soprano  and 
contralto  in  the  folo  verfes.  3.  A gloria , in  nine  parts,  for 
the  Ruffian  or  Greek  church. 

For  the  theatre,  twenty-fix  operas.  See  their  names 
in  Gerber,  t.  ii.  p.  390. 

Chamber  mufic  printed.  Symphonies  in  nine  parts  at 
Leipfig,  1758.  Three  fonatas  for  the  harpfichord,  with  a 
flute  accompaniment,  Amlcerdam.  Three  fonatas,  in  Lon- 
don, 1769.  Giulio  Sabino  charadleriltica,  Vienna,  1787. 

SARTIGAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  Chaudiere.  N.  lat.  46°  12'.  W.  long.  70°  30'. 

SARTILLE,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  containing  a 
large  population  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  churches 
and  fquares  are  tolerably  handfome  ; the  ftreets  broad  and 
clean,  and  lined  on  each  fide  with  houfes  of  Hone.  Never- 
thelefs  the  houfes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Indians,  are 
conllrudled  without  regard  to  convenience  in  the  dillribu- 
tion  of  their  apartments.  This  town  contains  a confider- 
able number  of  merchants,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  various 
productions  procured  from  the  favages,  and  which  are  re- 
tailed in  the  vicinity.  It  is  alfo  a repofitory  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  apparel,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life, 
which  the  favages  take  in  exchange  for  their  horfes’  fkir.s 
and  dried  provifions.  De  Pages  Travels,  vol.  i. 

SARTILLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Avranches  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Avranches.  The  place  con- 
tains 952,  and  the  canton  9831  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  162^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

SARTINE  Islands,  IJles  Sartine,  a duller  of  iflands 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  fo  named  by  Peroufe.  Pro- 
bably, he  fays,  there  might  be  found  a pallage  between 
them ; but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  it  without 
much  precaution.  Thefe  are  the  iflands  of  Beresford  of 
captain  Dixon,  who  lays  them  down  in  N.  lat.  50°  52',  and 
1320  3'  W.  long,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

SARTO,  Andrea  del,  in  Biography , the  cognomen 
of  a painter  of  very  confiderable  celebrity,  whofe  real  name 
was  Andrea  Vanucchi.  He  was  a native  of  Florence,  the 
fon  of  a taylor,  from  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  del 
Sarto.  He  was  born  in  1488,  and  having  exhibited  at  an 
early  age  a propenfity  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  a 
goldfmith  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving  on  plate.  Here  he 
was  noticed  by  a painter  called  Giovanni  Barile,  an  artilt 
but  little  known,  with  whom  he  ftudied  for  three  years, 
and  then  entered  the  fchool  of  Pietro  Cofimo.  His  greateft 
acquirements,  however,  were  obtained  by  ftudying  the 
works  of  Maffaccio  and  II  Ghirlandaio  ; and  afterwards  the 
cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci ; upon 
the  Ityle  of  the  latter  of  whom  he  ultimately  built  his  own. 
But  his  progrefs  was  not  marked  by  any  degree  of  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  or  rapidity  ; being  rather  the  effedl  of 
fobriety  of  judgment,  and  continued  practice,  than  of  that 
intuitive  and  adtive  principle  by  which  his  great  teachers  were 
urged  forwards  in  their  career. 

On  leaving  the  fchool  of  Cofimo,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Francefco  Bigio  ; and  as  there  exifted  a great  degree 
of  fimilarity  in  their  tempers  and  minds,  they  agreed  to 
dwell  together.  They  painted  many  works  in  conjundlion, 


in  the  churches  and  convents  at  Florence,  and  obtained 
confiderable  reputation.  The  defigns  he  made  for  the 
feries  of  pictures  he  was  engaged  to  paint  in  the  church  of 
the  Scalzi,  or  bare-footed  Carmelites  at  Florence,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Palazzo  Rinuccini.  The  fubjedls  are  taken 
from  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  In  thefe  the  gradual 
progrefs  he  made  in  his  art  is  extremely  obfervable,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  his  next 
labour,  the  life  of  St.  Filippo  Benizi,  in  ten  pidlures,  for 
the  church  of  the  Servi.  There  his  cultivated  talle  exhibited 
itfelf  in  a more  vigorous  ftretch  of  imagination  ; and  thofe 
pidlures  are  confidered  as  among  his  molt  excellent  pro- 
ductions. 

Although  thus  occupied,  and  in  high  renown  at  Florence, 
yet  the  reputation  then  acquired  by  Raphael  excited  him  to 
vifit  Rome,  where,  on  his  arrival,  Vafari  fays,  “ that  on 
feeing  thofe  works  which  had  been  the  objedt  of  his  journey, 
defpair  of  ever  being  able  to  rival  them  affedted  his  timid 
difpoficion  fo  much,  that  he  made  hade  to  leave  the  city, 
and  returned  to  Florence.”  This  llory,  however,  appears 
fcarcely  credible  in  its  full  extent,  fince  in  many  of  his 
works  he  evidently  appears  to  have  imitated  the  Ityle  of 
Raphael,  which  he  hardly  could  fo  well  have  done,  if  he 
had  not  taken  fome  time  to  lludy  his  works  and  principles. 
After  his  return  from  Rome  he  finiffied  three  pidlures  for 
the  monaftery  of  the  Servi ; the  fubjedts  of  which  were,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
the  Lall  Supper.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  latter  work,  Sanzi 
relates  this  remarkable  occurrence:  “ that  at  the  liege  of 
Florence  in  1529,  fome  foldiers  who  attacked  the  fuburb 
in  which  the  convent  was  fituated,  and  had  deftroyed  the 
church  and  part  of  the  monallery,  on  coming  to  the  refec- 
tory, where  this  pidlure  was  placed,  they  were  fo  llruck 
with  its  perfedlion,  that  they  defilled  from  their  work  of 
ruin  as  in  a fubfequent  period,  other  mercenaries  paid 
inllindlive  refpedt  to  the  power  of  art,  in  preferving  the 
works  of  Parmeggiano  at  Rome  ; and  as  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  had  done  at  Rhodes,  to  the  labours  of  Protogenes. 

Of  Andrea’s  power  in  imitating  the  work  of  another,  and 
no  lefs  fkilful  a hand  than  that  of  Raphael,  Vafari  mentions 
a very  remarkable  inftance.  Raphael  had  painted,  for  the 
cardinal  Julio  de  Medici,  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.  between 
thofe  of  that  prelate  and  cardinal  Roffi,  in  which  the 
drapery  and  back-ground  were  painted  by  Julio  Romano. 
Frederick,  fecond  duke  of  Mantua,  palling  through  Flo- 
rence to  Rome,  requelled  Clement  Vll.  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  it ; when  the  pope  ordered  it  to  be  fent  to  him. 
Unwilling  to  deprive  Florence  of  fo  great  a work  of  art  as 
that  pidlure,  Ottavia  de  Medici  employed  A.  del  Sarto  to 
make  a copy  of  it,  which  was  fent  to  the  duke  of  Mantua 
at  the  time  when  Julio  Romano  was  in  his  fervice  ; and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  and  exadlnefs  of  the  copy,  that  even  Julio 
himfelf  never  fufpedled  the  deception,  till  he  was  informed 
of  it  by  Vafari,  who  ffiewed  him  del  Sarto’s  private  mark. 

The  fame  of  Andrea  reached  the  ears  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  who,  defirous  of  embellilhing  his  country  by  the 
works  of  ingenious  artills,  commiffioned  him  to  paint  him 
a pidlure  ; and  he  fent  that  monarch  a dead  Chrift,  with 
the  Virgin,  and  John,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  other  figures, 
which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  In  confequence 
he  was  invited  by  the  king  to  the  court  of  France,  and  be- 
ing then  in  penurious  circumllances,  owing  to  the  troubled 
Hate  of  the  country,  he  gladly  accepted  fo  flattering  a telli- 
monial  of  his  merits.  He  was  received  there  with  great 
refpedl  and  dillindlion.  The  king  was  pleafed  with  him  as 
a man  and  an  artifl ; loaded  him  with  attentions  ; and  for  a 
portrait  of  the  dauphin  paid  him  three  hundred  crowns  in 
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gold.  He  painted  a picture  of  Charity,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
for  his  majefty,  and  a great  number  of  works  for  the  nobles 
about  the  court : fo  that  he  wanted  nothing  conducive  to 
happinefs,  as  far  as  elteem,  affluence,  and  honours,  could 
gratify  him.  In  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  while  he  was 
painting  a portrait  of  the  queen-mother,  and  before  he  had 
completed  it,  he  received,  unfortunately  for  him,  letters 
from  his  wife  prefling  him  to  return  to  Florence.  To  in- 
dulge her  wiffies,  he  obtained  the  king’s  leave  to  go,  pro- 
miling  to  return  in  a few  months  with  his  family,  and  fettle 
in  France.  The  monarch  confided  in  his  integrity  ; and 
not  only  made  him  feveral  prefents  with  royal  liberality, 
but  alfo  entrulted  him  with  a large  furri  of  money,  to  pur- 
chafe  llatues,  pictures,  & c.  worthy  of  a royal  collection. 
Unhappily,  on  Andrea’s  return  home  he  forgot  his  engage- 
ments, broke  through  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  honour,  and 
fhamefully  fquandered  both  the  gifts  and  trull  of  his  gene- 
rous patron  with  his  improvident  wife,  and  faithlefs  friends. 
Ic  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add  that  he  never  returned  to 
France.  At  lalt  he  fell  into  that  poverty  to  which,  by 
his  prodigality  and  ingratitude,  he  feemed  juftly  entitled, 
and  funk  into  wretched  delpondency  ; when,  being  deferted 
by  the  woman  who  was  principally  inllrumental  in  bring- 
ing him  into  this  Hate  of  mifery,  he  buffered  a variety  of 
difficulties  and  difirelles,  and  died  of  the  plague,  which 
afflidled  his  native  city,  in  1530,  in  the  forty-fecond  year 
of  his  age. 

The  molt  renowned  picture  of  del  Sarto  is  a compofi- 
tion  known  by  the  name  of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  from 
the  circumltance  of  St.  Jofeph,  who  is  near  her,  reclining 
on  a fack  of  grain.  The  fimplicity  and  beauty  of  this 
work  place  him  far  above  his  ufual  rank  ; and  indeed  it 
might  well  pafs  for  a production  of  Raphael.  In  general, 
his  groups  have  more  of  common  nature,  and  his  expref- 
fions  border  on  infipidity.  The  quality  moit  efteemable  in 
his  productions,  and  which  is  extraordinary,  confidering 
that  he  was  a Tufcan,  is  the  clear  and  evanefeent  tones  of 
his  colouring,  which  are  as  pure  and  harmonious,  if  not  fo 
luminous,  as  thofe  of  Correggio.  The  fame,  however, 
which  he  acquired  by  a few  pictures,  has  given  a value  to 
all  thofe  which  proceeded  from  his  hand,  to  which  many  of 
them  are  by  no  means  entitled : and  he  certainly  is  not  one 
of  thofe  unfortunate  fons  of  genius,  who  have  enjoyed  lefs 
than  their  due  portions  of  praife.  His  eompofitions  are 
agreeable  ; his  defign  partakes  of  the  Hyle  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, without  his  boldnefs,  or  breadth,  and  his  execution 
is  light  and  clear,  though  fometimes  weak.  His  pictures, 
when  they  are  brought  to  fale,  bring  high  prices,  and  are 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country. 

SARTORIO,  Antonio,  a Venetian  maeflro  di  cap- 
pella  of  St.  Marc’s  cathedral.  He  was  long  in  the  fervice 
of  the  court  of  Brunfwick,  and  regarded  as  an  excellent 
mailer.  His  eompofitions  for  that  court  are  numerous,  as 
are  thofe  for  the  theatres  of  Italy,  and  for  the  chapel  of 
St.  Marc.  Between  the  years  1652  and  1681,  he  produced 
ten  operas,  chiefly  for  Venice. 

SARTO RIU3,  in  Anatomy,  (le couturier,  ileo-pretibien), 
a mufcle  of  the  thigh,  fituated  on  the  anterior,  and  then 
on  the  inner  furface  of  the  limb  ; elongated,  (being  one  of 
the  longeft  mufcles  in  the  body,)  flattened,  about  two 
fingers  breadth  in  width,  and  extended  from  the  os  innomi- 
natum  to  the  tibia.  Its  anterior  furface  is  covered  by  the 
fafeia  lata  ; the  polterior  lies  on  the  iliacus  internus,  the 
reCtus,  the  crural  veflels,  the  triceps,  the  gracilis,  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee.  The  edges  are  un- 
connected, and  prefent  nothing  peculiar.  . 

The  luperior  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  and  fupe- 


rior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  between  the  iliacus  internus  and 
the  tenfor  vagina;.  Thence  the  mufcle  defeends  obliquely 
inwards,  croffing  the  front  of  the  thigh  at  its  upper  part, 
and  running  along  the  inner  fide  of  the  limb  in  its  inferior 
third  part.  It  goes  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  and  the  knee-joint ; then  bends  forwards  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  the  tibia,  below  its  tuberofity,  and 
in  front  of  the  gracilis  and  femitendinofus. 

The  fartorius  is  tendinous  at  its  extremities,  and  muf- 
cular  in  the  reft  of  its  extent.  The  upper  tendon  is  very 
fflort,  the  lower  mufcle  longer,  and  expanded  into  an  apo- 
neurofis,  of  which  the  edges  are  connected  to  the  fafeia 
lata  furrounding  the  knee,  and  to  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
kg. 

The  fartorius  bends  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  carries 
it  obliquely  acrofs  the  oppofite  limb,  as  in  fitting  crofs- 
legged  on  a flat  furface.  When  the  knee  is  bent,  it  will 
bend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.  If  the  knee  be  maintained 
in  extenfion,  the  fartorius  will  carry  forwards,  and  at  the 
fame  time  rotate  outwards,  the  whole  lower  extremity.  It 
will  bend  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh,  and  fupport  it  in  equi- 
librio  in  the  ereCt  pofition  of  the  body. 

SARTO  ROE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
fea,  near  the  coafl  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  6o°  I 7'. 

SARU,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak;  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Kom. 

SARUA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  ; 
60  miles  N.  of  Kermanfflir. 

SARVAJAYA,  in  Mythology , a name  of  the  Hindoo 
goddefs  Parvati,  given  to  her  in  her  martial  character  of 
Durga.  The  name  means  “ all-conquering.”  Java  and 
Vijaya,  fee  thofe  articles,  have  fimilar  derivations. 

SARVAMANGALA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs 
Parvati ; which  fee.  The  name  is  faid  to  mean  “ all-pre- 
ferving,”  or  “ ail-foftering,”  alluding  to  her  prefiding  over 
the  welfare  of  all  nature  : an  appellation  and  character  that 
we  fflould  rather  have  deemed  applicable  to  Lakfflmi,  the 
confort  of  the  confervative  Vifflnu  ; but  the  functions  and 
appellations  of  thefe  goddeffes  are  often  found  to  coalefce,  as 
noticed  under  their  refpeCtive  names,  and  under  Saraswati. 

SARUAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeltan, 
on  the  Heermund,  oppofite  to  Dergafp. 

SARVAR,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hungary,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Raab  and  Guntz  ; 48  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Vienna.  N.  lat.  470  30'.  E.  long.  170  9'. 

SARVITZ,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  about  fix 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuhl  Weilfenburg,  and  runs  into  the  Da- 
nube near  Mohacs. 

SARVITZ  A,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Theffaly  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Lariffa.  N. 
lat.  40°  37.  E.  long.  210  58'. 

SARUKS,  the  ancient  Sarigo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorafan  or  Chorafan,  38  furfungs  from  Meffied, 
and  24  from  Merv ; now  inhabited  by  6000  families  of 
Turkomans. 

SA  RUM,  or  Saron,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
European  Sarmatia,  and  one  of  thofe  which  Ptolemy  places 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borylthenes. 

Sarum,  Old,  in  Geography,  a fpot  in  Wiltfhire,  England, 
one  mile  N.  of  Salilbury,  was  formerly  a city  of  note,  and 
is  Hill  invefted  with  the  privilege  of  a borough  town,  by 
fending  two  members  to  the  parliament,  but  is  now  deprived 
of  houfes  and  inhabitants:  yet  though  defolate,  and  with 
fcarcely  a veftige  of  human  habitation,  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
terefting  in  its  annals  and  aflociations  to  the  topographer  and 
to  the  antiquary.  Once  a proud,  populous  and  flourifhing 
city,  adorned  with  a cathedral  and  other  religious  edifices, 
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and  guarded  by  lofty  bulwarks,  towers,  and  a caftle : now 
difplaying  nothing  of  human  art,  but  ditches  and  banks, 
which  are  partly  overgrown  with  wild  brufh-wood,  while 
the  more  level  land  is  appropriated  to  corn  and  grafs.  The 
foundation  of  Old  Sarum  is  referred,  by  tradition  and  all 
the  early  accounts  extant,  to  the  Britons  at  fome  era  prior 
to  the  Roman  invafion ; and  this  opinion  is  confidered  by 
moft  antiquaries  to  be  ltrongly  corroborated  by  the  circular 
form  of  the  fortifications,  and  their  pofition  on  the  fummit 
of  an  eminence.  Under  this  imprefiion,  fir  Richard  Hoare 
confiders  it  to  have  been  probably  one  of  thofe  fortreffes 
which  was  wrefted  from  the  Britons  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  “ when  his  general,  Vefpafian,  is  faid  to 
have  taken  twenty  Britilh  towns,  and  to  have  fubdued  two 
powerful  nations,  one  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Belgae, 
who  inhabited  the  weftern  counties  of  Hampthire,  Wilt- 
fhire,  and  Somerfetfhire.”  Whether  this  city  was  among 
the  number  taken  by  Vefpafian,  or  was  firft  founded  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  very  early  one 
of  the  principal  ftations  of  that  people,  and  to  have  been  de- 
nominated Sorbiodunum,  or  Sorviodunum  ; though  whether 
this  appellation  was  originally  applied  by  the  Romans,  or  was 
a mere  modification  of  the  Britifh  name,  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain ; nor  is  its  hiftory  under  the  Romans  better  afeertained. 
But  that  they  continued  to  occupy  it  for  a long  time,  and 
probably  to  the  lateft  period  of  their  refidence  in  Britain, 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  its  works,  and 
from  the  military  roads  communicating  with  it.  Thefe 
roads  appear  to  have  been  fix  in  number,  and  communicated 
with  the  following  ftations,  &c.  One  proceeded  fouth- 
wefterly  to  Durnovaria,  Dorchefter ; a fecond,  eafterly  to 
Venta-Belgarum,  Winchefter  ; a third  north-eafterly  to  Vin- 
donum,  Suchefter ; a fourth  appears  to  have  branched  off 
from  the  latter  to  Cunotie,  near  Marlborough  ; a fifth  fouth- 
wefterly  towards  Ifcalia,  Ilchefter ; and  a fixth  to  Aquae 
Solis,  Bath.  Some  of  thefe  military  ways,  or  roads,  are 
ftill  feen  in  bold  ridges  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
downs.  Soon  after  the  Romans  left  this  ifland,  Old  Sarum 
was  occupied  by  the  Saxons. 

In  the  year  552,  it  was  befieged  and  captured  by  Kenric, 
the  fecond  king  of  Weffex  ; and  proved  a moft  important  ac- 
quifition  to  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  it  put  them  in  poffeffion  of 
a itrong  poft  within  the  dominions  of  the  enemy,  in  which 
they  could  eftablifh  magazines,  and  thereby  become  enabled 
to  extend  their  conquefts  with  greater  rapidity.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  within  a few  years  Kenric  fubdued  the 
whole  of  Wiltfhire,  and  fome  diftrifts  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. From  this  period  to  the  diffolution  of  the  heptarchy, 
but  few  notices  occur  of  the  hiftory  of  Old  Sarum  : it  was 
unquettionably  throughout  the  whole  time  a royal  caftle,  and 
was  frequently  occupied  by  the  Weft  Saxon  monarchs. 
Afterwards,  it  feems  to  have  been  ufually  committed  to 
fome  powerful  nobleman  ; but  ftill  continued  the  peculium 
of  the  monarch  himfelf.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  an  outer 
ditch  was  formed  by  his  order ; as  appears  evident  by  an 
original  document  preferved  in  the  Cottonian  library  ; and 
which  is  thus  rendered  by  fir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his  “ Ancient 
Wiltfhire.”  “ I Alfred,  king  and  monarch  of  the  Englifh, 
have  ordered  Leofric  of  Wiltunfhire,  not  only  to  preferve  the 
caftle  of  Sarum,  but  to  make  another  ditch  to  be  defended 
by  pallifadoes,  and  all  who  live  about  the  faid  caftle,  as  well 
as  my  other  fubjefts,  are  immediately  to  apply  to  this 
work.”  King  Edgar  convoked  a parliament  or  great  coun- 
cil at  Sarum  in  the  year  960,  to  confult  about  the  beft  mode 
of  defence  for  the  northern  counties  againft  the  depredations 
of  the  Danes ; and  feveral  laws  for  the  better  government 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  ftate,  appear  to  have  been 
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enafted  at  the  fame  time.  In  1003,  Swein,  king  of  Den- 
mark, is  faid  to  have  pillaged  and  burnt  the  caftle  of  Old 
Sarum  : but  the  injury  could  not  have  been  very  great ; for 
foon  afterwards  we  find  that  bifhop  Herman  eftablifhed  his 
epifcopal  feat  here.  He  alfo  laid  the  foundation  of  a cathe- 
dral church,  but  died  fhortly  after  its  commencement,  and 
left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  fucceffor,  Ofmund,  who  was 
lord  of  Say  in  Normandy,  earl  of  Dorfet  in  England,  and 
lord  chancellor.  This  prelate  was  lavifh  of  expence,  both 
in  the  execution  of  the  building,  and  in  the  eftablifbrrrent  of 
the  clergy  and  fingers  : by  his  care  and  afGduity  in  fele&irig 
perfons  properly  qualified,  and  by  his  munificence  in  reward- 
ing merit,  his  choir  furpaffed  every  other  in  the  ifland.  To 
give  greater  dignity  and  permanency  to  the  church,  he  granted 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  a charter,  conveying  to  them  for 
ever  many  towns,  with  lands,  churches,  and  oblations.  This 
charter  is  dated  in  109 1,  was  figned  by  thirty- feven  prelates 
and  great  dignitaries,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  William 
Rufus,  as  it  was  alfo  at  a fubfequent  period  by  Henry  II. 
Ofmund  was  exemplary  for  his  piety  and  morality  in  an  age 
peculiarly  diffolute,  and  alfo  for  his  literary  induftry.  He 
compofed  the  celebrated  form  of  church  fervice,  which  was 
received  and  adopted  in  moft  choirs  in  England.  During 
his  prelacy  feveral  events  of  great  political  importance  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  Old  Sarum ; particularly,  an 
affembly  of  all  the  nobles,  bifhops,  and  landholders  in  the 
kingdom,  fummoned  thither  by  king  William  in  1086,  to 
fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  introduce  that  remark- 
able change  in  our  conftitution,  the  formal  and  full  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  feudal  fyftein  ; whereby  the  king  at  once 
placed  the  country  in  ftrong  defence  againft  foreign  enemies, 
and  fecured  the  fidelity  of  his  fubje&s.  Another  great 
council  was  held  at  Old  Sarum  by  William  Rufus  in  1095 
or  1096.  On  the  death  of  Ofmund,  which  occurred  in 
1099,  Roger  was  advanced  to  the  fee  by  the  favour  of 
king  Henry  I.  who  had  raifed  him  from  obfeurity  to  the 
higheft  offices  in  the  ftate.  With  the  bilhopric,  the  caftle 
of  the  city  was  committed  to  his  cultody  : he  environed  the 
whole  with  a new  wall ; augmented  the  ftrength  of  the 
fortifications ; and  embellifhed  the  cathedral  in  the  moft 
coftly  ftyle.  The  prelacy  of  Roger  was  marked  by  im- 
portant national  events  ; king  Henry  held  his  court  here  for 
fome  months  in  1100,  and  again  in  1106;  and  in  1116  he 
affembled  here  all  the  nobles  and  barons  of  the  realm,  to 
fwear  allegiance  and  do  homage  to  his  Ion  William,  as  fuc- 
ceffor  to  the  throne.  But  William  died  long  before  the 
throne  was  vacant ; and  at  the  death  of  Henry,  Matilda,  his 
only  furviving  child,  became  the  rightful  pofleflor  of  the 
crown.  But  no  fooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  laft,  than 
his  nephew  Stephen  determined  to  feat  himfelf  on  the  throne. 
In  this  objeft  he  was  principally  favoured  by  the  influence  of 
bifhop  Roger,  whom  Henry  had  left  guardian  of  the 
realm,  and  who  fhamefully  betrayed  the  truft  he  had  fworn 
to  preferve.  But  Roger  foon  had  caufe  to  repent  of  his 
conduft,  from  the  cruel  policy  and  bafe  ingratitude  of 
Stephen  ; which  fo  ftrongly  affefted  the  bifhop’s  mind  that 
he  died  of  grief  in  1 139.  After  a vacancy  of  three  years, 
Joceline  de  Bailul  was  confecrated,  and  prefided  over  this 
diocefe  for  forty -one  years,  when  he  retired  to  a convent  and 
affumed  the  ha$it  of  a Ciftercian  monk.  During  the  con- 
tefts  between  Matilda  and  Stephen,  Sarum  appears  to  have 
been  alternately  occupied  by  each  party ; and  each,  when 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  razed  the  fortifications,  that  the  poft 
might  be  lefs  tenable  by  their  antagonifts.  When  Henry  II. 
therefore  afeended  the  throne,  he  found  the  caftle  in  a dif- 
mantled  ftate.  The  fee  was  not  filled  till  the  year  1189, 
when  Hubert  Walter  was  confecrated  ; but  he  being  foon 
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advanced  to  that  of  Canterbury,  the  biffiopric  of  Sarum 
devolved  on  Herbert  Poore,  in  1 194.  During  his  prefiding, 
the  contentions  between  the  caftellans  and  the  clergy,  which 
had  rifen  to  a great  height  in  the  prelacy  of  Joceline,  be- 
came more  violent  and  ferious  ; which,  joined  to  the  other 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  fituation  of  Old  Sarum,  deter- 
mined the  biffiop  and  canons  to  have  the  fee  tranflated  to  a 
place  of  greater  freedom  and  convenience.  Leave  was  ob- 
tained from  king  Richard  to  build  a new  church  in  the 
valley  at  fome  diilance  from  the  caftle ; but  the  defign  was 
relinquifhed  by  the  biffiop,  from  the  idea  that  the  expence 
would  far  exceed  his  abilities.  He  died  in  1217,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Richard  Poore,  when  the  projeft 
of  tranflating  the  church  was  refumed ; and  the  dean  and 
chapter  fent  fpecial  meffengers  to  Rome  to  urge  the  neceffity 
of  it.  Pope  Honorius  inftituted  an  enquiry  into  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  granted  a bull  for  the  defired 
removal.  On  the  receipt  of  this  indulgence,  a general  con- 
vocation of  the  biffiop  and  canons  was  held ; and  it  was 
folemnly  determined  that  a new  church  ffiould  be  built  on 
the  feite  of  the  prefent  cathedral  at  Salifbury.  (See  Sa- 
lisbury.) This  refolution  was  foon  carried  into  effeft  ; 
and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Old  Sarum. 
For  the  people  foon  deferted  their  ancient  habitations,  and 
built  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  cathedral. 
Hence  no  hiftorical  event  of  importance  relative  to  this  place 
occurs  fubfequent  to  that  period. 

The  prefent  appearance  of  Old  Sarum  is  wild  and  dreary  ; 
the  natural  feature  is  a gentle  eminence,  riling  from  a valley 
on  the  welt,  and  connedted  with  a ridge  which  extends  to 
the  eall.  This  pofition  is  artificially  raifed  at  the  centre, 
where  the  keep  or  citadel  was  placed,  and  which  was 
guarded  by  a deep  folfe  on  the  outfide,  and  a lofty  rampart 
or  vallum  within.  The  inclofed  area  is  about  500  feet  in 
diameter.  O11  its  eall  fide  was  the  principal  entrance ; 
where  it  is  fuppofed  there  were  baftion  towers,  a bridge 
acrofs  the  folfe,  and  other  defenfive  works.  A large  area, 
or  outer  ballium,  furrounded  the  citadel,  which  was  again 
circumvallated  with  a bank  and  ditch.  Thefe  inclofed  the 
chief  part  of  the  city,  meafuring,  according  to  fir  Richard 
Hoare,  feven  furlongs  twenty-fix  yards  in  circumference, 
and  comprifing  an  area  of  twenty-feven  acres  and  a half. 
On  the  outer  fide  were  the  fuburbs  on  the  fouth-eaft  and 
well  parts  ; chiefly  on  the  latter.  The  valla  of  each  of  the 
great  ditches  are  nearly  of  equal  height ; the  former  being 
one  hundred  and  fix  feet,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  feet. 
Both  are  exceedingly  lleep  on  the  fcarp  fide,  particularly  the 
inner  rampart ; and  both  were  furmounted  by  maffive  walls, 
fome  foundations  of  which  are  Hill  vifi'ble,  and  ffiew  them  to 
have  been  at  lealt  twelve  feet  in  thicknefs.  A large  mafs  of 
one  of  thefe  walls,  apparently  of  Roman  workmanffiip, 
crowns  the  outer  vallum  on  the  north  fide.  The  fpace 
between  the  two  works  is  inter^fedled  at  three  places 
by  a ditch  and  vallum,  connecting  the  two  circular 
banks,  and  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  city,  ffiould  an  enemy  have  fuccpeded 
in  obtaining  polfeffion  of  one  part  of  it.  The  two  en- 
trances to  this  fort,  mentioned  by  Leland,  are  of  very 
curious  conftruftion,  each  palling  the  fides  of  a remarkable 
mount,  refembling  a rude  horn -work,  which  has  a deep  ditch 
and  high  bank,  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  principal  one  faces 
the  eall  ; and  the  other,  called  the  poftern-gate,  faces  the 
weft.  Near  the  latter,  a fpot  is  Hill  pointed  out  where  the 
ancient  cathedral  flood ; but  no  diferiminating  veftiges  are 
now  extant.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  large  vallum,  and 
immediately  at  its  junction  with  the  tranfverfe  vallym,  is  a 
fubterraneous  paflage,  which  was  difeovered  in  the  year 


* 795  * and,  on  being  explored,  was  found  to  extend,  in  a 
Hoping  direftion,  from  the  inner  area  to  the  outer  ditch. 
The  mouth,  or  entrance,  is  about  four  feet  in  width  ; thence 
a covered  way  of  about  feven  feet  broad,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  high,  defeends  in  an  angle  nearly  parallel  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fide  of  the  hill,  to  the  depth  of  an  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet.  The  defeent  was  by  means  of  fteps  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk  rock,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  not  much 
worn,  which  feems  to  indicate  the  fecrecy  of  the  paflage. 
Nearly  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  area  is  a fim.lar  finking  of 
the  ground,  which  may  be  confidered  as  denoting  the  exift- 
ence  of  a fimilar  cavity.  Within  the  keep  a hollow  in  the 
ground  may  ftill  be  obferved,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
is  the  fpot  where  a well  was  funk  to  a great  depth  ; but  it 
is  now  nearly  filled  up.  Four  other  wells  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  fituated  in  the  city  portion  of  the  works,  though 
none  can  now  be  difeovered. 

The  borough  of  Old  Sarum  has  long  been  a fubjeft  of 
popular  notoriety.  Ever  fince  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
Edward  III.  this  place  has  continued  to  fend  two  members 
to  parliament ; and  it  was  reprefented  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edward  I.  Whether  this  privilege,  as  now  exercifed, 
is  derived  from  charter,  or  is  a preferiptive  right,  does  not 
appear  from  any  publiffied  work  : but  at  prefent  the  pro- 
perty of  the  borough  is  wholly  veiled  in  the  earl  of  Caledon, 
who  purchafed  it  of  the  late  lord  Camelford.  The  burgage 
pieces  or  plots  of  ground  are  traditionally  faid  to  be  the 
feites  of  the  laft  houfes  which  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough,  and  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  about  one  hun- 
dred years  back.  The  houfes  appear  to  have  conftituted 
part  of  a ftreet,  which  abutted  on  the  Roman  road,  imme- 
diately on  the  fouth-weit  fide  of  the  circumvallated  city. 
In  the  general  election  in  the  year  1802,  there  were  five 
electors  affembled  here,  befides  the  bailiff,  who  is  the  return- 
ing officer. 

John  of  Salifbury,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  fcholars  of  hie 
age,  was  born  at  Old  Sarum,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
certury  ; but  the  exafl  date  is  not  recorded. 

Stratford,  called  Stratford  under  the  Caftle,  is  a parifh 
extending  along  the  valley  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Avon, 
and  derives  its  name  from  its  pofition  on  the  ftream  where 
the  old  Roman  road  crofted  it  : and  thus  was  originally 
called  Street-ford.  Great  part  of  the  church  of  Stratford 
was  built  by  an  anceftor  of  the  late  lord  Camelford.  Under 
an  old  tree  near  this  church,  is  the  fpot  where  the  members 
for  Old  Sarum  are  defied  ; or  rather  deputed  to  fit  in  par- 
liament.— Account  of  Old  Sarum,  4U).  1787.  Antiqui- 
tates  Sarifburienfes,  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  8vo.  1777.  Ancient 
Wiltffiire,  by  fir  Richard  Hoare,  bart.  folio,  1813.  Ac- 
count of  Wiltffiire,  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  in  vol.  xv.  of 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  8vo.  1814. 

SARUOM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in  the 
interior  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

SARUN,  in  Geography , a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar, 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Gundak,  which  feparates  it 
from  Bettiah  and  Hajypour,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Ganges, 
and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Oude  ; about  75  miles  long, 
and  4£  broad.  Chuprah  is  the  capital. 

SARUNNA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Tatta;  20  miles  S.  of  Tatta. 

SARURPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Schaurunpour  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Merat. 

SARUS,  Saihoun,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia, 
in  Cilicia ; it  fprung  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  tra- 
verfed  the  ancient  Cilicia,  and  running  a S.W.  courfe,  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  a fmall  diilance 
from  the  town  of  Adana,  or  Antioch.  It  was  near  the 
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mouth  of  this  river  that  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  almoft  deftroyed  by  a tempeft,  in  the  year  196  B.C. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Cappadocia,  in  Cataonia  ; which  watered 
the  town  of  Comana,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Afia,  in  Caramania,  having  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Para- 
gonte,  between  Gogana  and  Magida,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
— Alfo,  a mountain  of  Italy,  in  which  was  the  fource  of 
the  river  Sarnus. 

SARWERDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  formerly  the  chief  place  of  a 
county,  governed  by  independent  princes,  but  afterwards 
divided  into  the  houfes  of  Nafl’au  and  Lorrain ; 34  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Strafburg. 

SARZANELLO,  a town  of  Genoa,  fituated  on  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name ; 1 mile  N.  of  Sarzana,  or 
Sarfana. 

SARZEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Vannes  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Vannes.  The  place  contains  598 6, 
and  the  canton  9581  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  167^ 
kiliometres,  in  3 communes. 

SARZEDAS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira ; 7 miles  N. W.  of  Caftel  Branco. 

SARZENA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Brefcia. 

SAS  de  Ghent,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Flanders,  fitu- 
ated on  a canal  made  from  Ghent  to  the  Scheldt ; fmall, 
but  regularly  fortified,  with  fluices,  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  country  can  be  laid  under  water.  The  Spaniards 
built  it  for  the  fecurity  and  convenience  of  Flanders,  parti- 
cularly of  the  city  of  Ghent,  which  might  receive  velfels 
by  the  canal ; but  in  1644  the  Dutch  became  matters  of  it, 
and  obftru&ed  the  pafl'age.  In  1747  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 25 
miles  W.  of  Antwerp. 

SASAF,  a river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the  Che- 
fapeak,  N.  lat.  390  25b  W.  long.  76°  10'. 

SASAMON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 20  miles 
N.W.  of  Burgos. 

SASANAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 32  miles 
S.  of  Lucknow. 

SASANAN,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Tickely. 

SASANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortified  and 
maritime  place  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  placed  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  at  150  ftadia  from  the  town  of  Caunus. 

SASANQUA,  in  Botany,  altered  from  the  Japanefe 
name  Safankwa , a flirub  nearly  refembling  tea,  found  in 
Japan,  about  Nagafaki ; fee  Camellia  andTiiEA.  The 
leaves  of  Camellia  Safanqua,  having,  when  dried,  a fragrant 
fmell,  are  ufed  in  the  form  of  a decoction,  by  the  Japanefe 
women,  for  walking  their  hair.  Thunberg  informs  us  like- 
wife,  that  thefe  leaves  are  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  tea  flirub, 
to  improve  the  odour  of  the  tea. 

SASAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the 
circar  of  Gangpour  ; 26  miles  N.E.  of  Pada. 

SASCAVETZ,  a town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Drave  ; 

8 miles  W.  of  Cfakathurn. 

SASEAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar ; 5 
miles  W.  of  Saferam.  N.  lat.  240  58'.  E.  long.  84°  5'. 

SA SERAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  circar  of  Rotas,  in  Bahar  ; 75  miles  S.W. 
of  Patna.  N.  lat.  240  58'.  E.  long.  84°  9'. 

SASHES,  in  Military  Language,  are  badges  of  diftinc- 
tion,  worn  by  officers,  either  round  the  waift,  or  over  the 
fhoulders.  They  are  made  of  crimfon  filk. 

SAS  I,  or  Sasin,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity 


Chandra,  or  Soma,  regent  of  the  moon.  The  name  is  faid 
by  fome  Sanfcrit  fcholars  to  be  derived  from  the  antelope  ; 
fome  fpecies  of  this  animal  being  fpotted,  or  marked,  fome- 
thing  like  the  face  of  the  moon.  Sir  W.  Jones  gives  this 
interpretation  in  his  hymn  to  Surya,  or  the  fun,  in  which  he 
thus  invokes  the  lunar  orb  : 

“ Thou  nedtar-beaming  moon, 

Regent  of  dewy  night 

From  yon  bright  roe  that  in  thy  bofom  fleeps, 
Fawn-fpotted,  Safin  hight.” 

And  in  his  tranflaticn  of  the  Hetopadefa,  he  fays  that 
“ the  moon  is  alfo  called  Saganka,  or  fawn-fpotted.”  The 
epithet  “ nedtar-beaming,”  above  applied,  is  from  a Sanfcrit 
compound,  as  noticed  under  Soma. 

Mr.  Colebroke,  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ix.  finds 
on  a grant  of  land  engraven  on  copper,  about  600  years  old, 
an  epithet  of  the  moon,  which  he  tranflates  “ hare-fpotted 
luminary  and  adds,  that  “ the  moon  is  named  Safin  from  a 
fancied  refemblance  of  its  fpots  to  a leveret.” 

Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his  tranfiation  of  the  Hetopadefa,  coun- 
tenances the  latter  tranfiation  as  applicable  to  the  moon, 
making,  however,  the  rabbit,  inftead  of  the  hare,  the  em- 
blem of  Chandra,  and  confecrated  to  him  ; adding,  that 
“ the  Hindoo  poets  have  imagined  the  moon  as  a deity  drawn 
by  antelopes,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a rabbit.”  Safi,  or 
Safa,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  ftill  a common  name  for  the  hare 
in  the  Hindoo  dialed:. 

We  thus  fee  that  both  the  antelope  and  hare  or  rabbit 
are  attributes  of  the  moon.  It  has  been  furmifed,  that  the 
hare  or  rabbit,  being  a nodturnal  and  fwift  animal,  may  have 
been  deemed  a fit  emblem,  as  referring  to  the  feafon,  and 
(as  well  as  the  antelope)  to  the  apparent  celerity  of  the 
moon.  And  farther,  as  to  the  hare  or  rabbit ; it  is  fancied 
in  India,  that  this  animal  is  fubjeft  to  periodical  fecretion, 
fimilar  to  the  catamenia  of  the  human  female  ; and  fimilariy 
regulated  by  lunar  influences.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  hare,  being  deemed  fymbolical  of  Chandra,  may 
bear  a phyfiological  allufion.  The  great  fecundity  of  the 
rabbit,  to  the  extent,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  monthly  parturi- 
tion, may  alfo  have  been  thought  an  additional  reafon  for 
affigning  it  to  the  moon  ; that  luminary  being  farther 
reckoned  very  influential  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. See  Soma. 

In  the  plates  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  the  figure  of 
Chandra  or  Soma  occurs  feveral  times,  and  always  drawn 
by,  or  mounted  on  an  antelope  ; as  he  is  alfo  in  the  Indian 
zodiac,  given  with  fir  W.  Jones’s  difiertation  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  We  recollect  only  one 
inftance  where  a rabbit  or  hare  appears  as  a lunar  emblem, 
and  this  is  in  Cordiner’s  Account  of  Ceylon,  where,  in 
the  place  evidently  of  the  moon,  that  animal  is  feen. 
Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

SASIGNES,  a general  name,  which,  in  Mr.  Muller’s 
arrangement  of  the  iflands  between  Kamtfchatka  and  Ame- 
rica, comprehends  the  following  fix  ; viz.  Behring’s  and 
Copper  iflands,  and  the  neareft  Aleutans,  of  which  Otma, 
Sarnia,  and  Anatto,  are  molt  eminent. 

SASINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
upon  the  route  from  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  to  Fauftinopolis, 
in  palling  by  Archelais,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine. 

Sasina  Portus,  a port  of  Italy,  in  Mefiapia.  Pliny. 

SASKARON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  46'. 

SASKATCHIWINE,  a river  of  North  America,  which 
rifes  above  N.  lat.  540.  W.  long.  H4°3o',  palfes  through 
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Mud  lake  and  Cedar  lake,  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  fource, 
and  runs  into  lake  Winipeg,  or  Winipic.  A few  miles  from 
the  lake,  it  has  rapids  for  three  miles,  where  it  is  about  a 
mile  wide.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  is  an  excellent  ftur- 
geon  fifhery.  The  Engliffi  have  on  this  river  five  fa&ories 
for  trading  with  the  Indians  ; among  whom  are  the  Ne- 
pawi,  Knilteneaux,  Stone  Indians,  Affiniboins,  and  fome 
others. 

SASNAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  25  miles 
S.E.  of  Cawnpour. 

SASO,  Sason,  Safonis , or  Sajfon,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
an  illand  of  the  Ionian  fea,  towards  the  coalt  of  Illyria, 
and  encompafl'ed  with  rocks  and  fand:  thus  Silius  Italicus 
fays  of  it : 

“ Adriatici  fugite  infauftas  Saflonis  Arenas.” 

SASONES,  a people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited  the  ter- 
ritory on  this  iide  of  the  Imaus,  and  S.  of  the  Mafisei  and 
Alani  mountains,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

S AS  RAM,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Siam,  near  the  coalt  of  Camboja.  N.  lat.  io°.  E.  long. 
i°30  48'. 

SASSA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ; 7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Aquila. 

SASSAFRAS,  a fmall  navigable  river  of  America, 
in  Maryland,  which  rifes  in  the  Hate  of  Delaware,  and  runs 
weilward  into  Chefapeak  bay  ; feparating  Kent  county  from 
that  of  Cecil,  and  having  the  towns  of  Frederickilown, 
Georgetown,  and  Saflafras  on  its  banks. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Maryland,  20  miles  S.  of  Elkton. 

Sassafras,  in  Botany , a fragrant  wood,  the  produce  of 
the  Lauras  Sajfafras  of  Linnaeus.  (SeeLAURUS. ) Such 
at  leal!  is  the  common  American  Sallafras  ; but  we  procured, 
in  a (hop  at  Venice,  a different  and  more  powerfully  fcented 
wood,  though  of  a fimilar  flavour,  which  was  called 
Oriental  Saflafras,  but  with  whofe  origin  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  mofl 
parts  of  North  America,  is  of  a brownifh-white  colour  ; 
and  the  bark  ferruginous,  within  fpongy,  and  divifible  into 
layers.  The  wood,  root,  and  bark  are  odoriferous,  of  a 
brifk  aromatic  fcent,  fomewhat  refembling  fenfiel.  The 
natives  call  it  pavama  ; the  Spaniards  and  French  call  it  cin- 
namon-wood ; becaufe,  at  the  conqueft  of  that  country,  under 
Ferdinand  Soto,  in  1538,  they  imagined  this  to  have  been 
the  true  cinnamon-tree. 

The  lignum  fafl'afras,  and  chiefly  its  bark,  wherein  its 
principal  virtue  is  fuppofed  to  refide,  as  it  does  alfo  in  the 
fmaller  twigs  more  than  in  the  larger  pieces,  was  formerly 
fold  at  an  incredible  price,  to  be  ufed  with  farfaparilla  and 
China-root  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  is  very 
drying  and  hot,  though  not  quite  fo  much  as  the  guaiacum. 
It  is  imported  in  logs,  which  are  ftraight  and  branched 
pieces,  light,  and  of  a fpongy  texture,  and  covered  with  the 
thick  rough  bark.  The  bark  is  feparated  from  the  wood, 
which  is  cut  into  chips,  as  is  alfo  the  root. 

It  is  fomewhat  come  into  fafhion  in  families  as  a common 
tea,  which  the  fhavings  of  it  make  agreeable  enough  ; but 
the  fcandal  of  being  good  in  venereal  cafes  is  a detriment  to 
it,  and  prevents  much  good  being  done  by  it.  Choofe 
that  covered  with  a thick  bark,  reddifh,  and  rough,  of 
a (harp  talte,  and  a ftrong  aromatic  fmell.  It  gives  out  its 
virtues,  together  with  a reddifh  colour,  totally  to  fpirit,  and 
lefs  perfectly  to  water.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a fra- 
grant effential  oil  (fee  Oil  of  Sajfafras),  of  a penetrating 
pungent  talte,  the  heavielt  of  all  elfential  oils,  and  fp  pon- 
derous as  to  fink  in  water  ; limpid  and  colourlefs  when 
Vol.  XXXI. 


newly  diftilled  ; by  age  growing  yellowifh,  and  at  length  ot 
% reddilh-brown  colour  ; the  remaining  decoftion,  infpiflated,, 
yields  a bitteriffi  fubaftringent  extraft.  The  infpiflated  ex- 
tract, obtained  from  rectified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  tinc- 
ture made  in  that  menftruum,  retains,  along  with  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  fubaftringency,  nearly  all  the  aromatic  matter  oi 
the  root. 

Saflafras  is  a ftimulating  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  has 
been  employed  in  cafes  of  fcurvy,  chronic  rheumatifm,  and 
gout,  and  in  cutaneous  affeftions  ; and  was  formerly  regarded 
as  beneficial  in  lues  venerea  (which  fee),  but  it  has  no  pre- 
tenfion  to  the  character  of  an  antifyphilitic.  Forthefepur- 
pofes,  both  the  volatile  and  the  fixed  parts,  the  diftilled  oil, 
and  the  watery  extradt,  have  been  given  with  fuccefs : the 
fpirituous  tindture,  or  extradt,  which  contain  both,  appear 
to  be  the  moft  elegant  preparations.  Infufions  of  the  corti- 
cal or  woody  part,  rafped  or  lhaved,  in  water,  are  apt,  by 
their  fragrance,  on  firlt  taking  them,  to  affedt  the  head  ; but 
this  inconvenience,  to  which  neither  the  watery  nor  fpiri- 
tuous extradt  is  fubjedt,  is  commonly  remedied  by  continued 
ufe.  The  infufion  is  the  belt  form  of  giving  the  remedy,  as 
much  of  the  oil  is  diflipated  in  making  the  decodtion. 

The  oil  is  fometimes  given  with  the  fame  intention  as  the 
infufion.  The  officinal  preparations  are,  “ oleum  fafla- 
fras,”  L.E.D.  (fee  Oil  of  Sajfafras ) ; “ decodtum  farfa- 
parillse  compofitum,”  L.D.  (fee  Sarsaparilla)  ; the 
“ decodtum  guaiaci,”  L.E.D.  (fee  Guaiacum)  , and 
“ aqua  calcis  compofita,”  D.  This  compound  lime-water 
is  prepared  by  taking  of  rafpings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half 
a pound,  liquorice  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  an  ounce,  faf- 
fafras  bark  bruifed,  half  an  ounce,  coriander-feeds,  three 
drachms,  and  lime-water,  fix  pints  ; and  macerating  without 
heat  for  two  days,  and  ltraining.  Lewis.  Woodville. 
Thomfon. 

SASSANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Policaftro. 

SASSARI,  a city  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
river  Torres,  about  feven  miles  from  the  fea:  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
biffiop,  and  refidence  of  the  viceroy,  containing  16  convents, 
and  27,000  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity  are  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  for  which  realon  it  is  lometimes  called  “ Logodari 
88  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  N.  lat.  40°  45'.  E.  long. 
8°  50'. 

SASSE,  in  fome  of  our  ftatutes,  denotes  a kind  of 
weir,  with  flood-gates,  commonly  ufed  in  navigable  rivers, 
for  the  damming  and  loofing  the  ftream  of  water,  as  occafion 
requires,  for  the  better  palling  of  boats  and  barges  to  and 
from  places. 

This,  in  the  weft  of  England,  is  called  a loch,  in  the  river 
Lee,  a turnpike,  and  in  other  places,  a flutce. 

SASSELO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Genoa;  iomile« 
N.  of  Savona. 

SASSELOT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Ceny. 

SASSENAGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere,  celebrated  for  its  cheefe ; 3 miles  E.  of  Gre- 
noble. 

SASSENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
bailiwick,  in  the  principality  of  Munfter,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Embs;  12  miles  E.  of  Munfter. 

Sassenberg.  See  Sachsenberg. 

SASSENFURTH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biffiopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Forcheim. 

SASSO-FERRATO,  whofe  real  name  was  Giovanni 
Batista  Salvi,  in  Biography,  was  a native  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Urbino,  and  born  in  a caltle,  from  whence  he  was 
named  Saffo-ferrato,  in  1605.  He  was  the  Ion  of  an  ob- 
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.{'cure  painter,  who  fent  him,  when  young,  to  ftudy  at  Rome. 
He  afterwards  vifited  Naples  and  other  places  ; and  having 
no  great  power  of  genius,  amufed  hirafelf  by  imitating  in 
turn  different  mailers.  His  compofitions  were  confined  to 
Madonnas  and  Infants,  and  are  in  general  but  heavily  exe- 
cuted. His  moft  confiderable  work  is  an  altar-piece,  painted 
for  the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  at  Rome,  reprefenting  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Dominic.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  16&5. 

Sasso-ferrato,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Jefi. 

SASSOL1N,  in  Mineralogy,  concrete  native  boracic 
acid,  fo  called  from  having  been  found  on  the  banks  of  a hot 
fpring  at  Saffo,  near  Sienna,  in  Italy.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
fome  of  the  fmall  lakes  in  Tufcany.  Saffolin  is  compofed 
of  minute  brilliant  fcales,  of  a pearly-white  colour.  The 
take  is  (lightly  acid,  and  fomewhat  bitter  : it  is  eafily  fufible 
by  the  blowpipe.  It  is  alfo  mixt  with  the  foil  that  fur- 
rounds  thefe  lakes,  and  prefents  itfelf  in  the  form  of  ftalac- 
tites,  foft  and  foapy  to  the  touch.  The  white  colour  is 
fometimes  fpotted  with  yellow.  The  lakes  which  furnifh 
this  acid  difengage  an  abundant  quantity  of  gas  with  a 
hifiing  noife.  The  nature  of  the  gas  has  not  been  afcer- 
tained. 

SASSONE,  in  Biography.  See  Hasse. 

SASSOROLLA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  pigeon,  called  by  fome  columla  rupicola,  of  the  rock 
pigeon. 

It  is  of  the  fhape  of  the  common  pigeon,  but  fmaller,  and 
has  red  legs,  and  a grey  variegated  back.  It  feems  the 
fame  with  the  livia  of  other  authors. 

SASSUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 20  miles 
N.W.  of  Podolicz. 

SASSUOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panarp,  on  the  Secchia,  with  a caitle.  At  the  diltance  of 
two  miles  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  called  “ La  Salfa,” 
which  frequently  difcharges  fmoke,  flame,  and  afhes,  with  a 
fulphureous  fmell,  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  efpecially  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn,  attended  occafionally  with  great 
noife.  The  whole  hill  is  iterile,  and  when  the  eruption  be- 
gins, the  petroleum  wells  become  muddy.  Many  petrified 
fubltanees  are  found  here  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Modena. 

SASTAGO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  13  miles 
N.  of  Huefca. 

SASTENALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Biorneborg. 

SASTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 33  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

SASURA,in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, according  to  Ptolemy  ; fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Car- 
thage, between  the  river  Bagrada  and  Triton. 

SASUTZA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Walachia,  which 
runs  into  the  Syl,  three  miles  S.  of  Tergofyl. 

SASWA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund;  20 
miles  W. N.W.  of  Budayoon. 

SASZINKOWITZ.  See  Sosznitzowitz. 

SATABAGO,  a province  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Kur,  S.  of  Imiretta  ; generally  fertile, 
and  producing  principally  wine,  honey,  and  cattle. 

SATADOO,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a country 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Falema,  and  S.W. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk.  N.  lat.  120  3c'.  W.  long. 
9°  52'- 

SATAEI,  Kasbaite,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  eaflern  part  of  Mauritania 
Csefarienfis,  towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Ampfaga,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 


SATALA,  a town  of  Afia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Ar- 
menia.— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Lelfer 
Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Juftinian  repaired  it,  and 
built  a fortrefs  in  its  environs. 

SATALDERE,  a river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into 
the  lea  of  Marmora  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Artaki. 

SATALIA,  or  Antalia,  a fea-port  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Caramania,  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  large,  and 
contains  three  towns  : the  environs  are  very  fertile  ; and 
the  citrons  and  oranges  are  very  fine.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  wool,  goats’  hair,  agaric, 
tragacanth,  opium,  and  bees’  wax.  The  navigation  of  the 
gulf  is  dangerous;  134  miles  S.  of  Kiutaja".  N.  lat.  37°. 
E.  long.  30°  20'. 

SATALY,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of 
Birza. 

SATAN,  in  Sacred  Criticifm,  a Hebrew  word,  which 
fignifies  an  adverfary,  perfecutor,  or  accufer.  See  Devil. 

SATANOOR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

SATANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Podolia  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Kaminiec. 

SATAPA,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo  ; 69  miles  E.N.E.  of  Banjer-Mafiin. 

SATAPHARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

SATARCHA,  Tcheterlick,  a town  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula,  S.E.  of 
Taphra. 

SATASHYGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  province  of  Benares  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Chunar. 

SATEBA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  ; 60 
miles  N.W.  of  Parral. 

SATELLITE,  Satelles,  Guard,  a perfon  attending 
on  another,  either  for  his  fafety,  or  to  be  ready  to  execute 
his  pleafure. 

Among  the  eaftern  emperors,  fatellite  originally  expreffed 
the  dignity,  or  office,  of  captain  of  the  life-guard. 

The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  vaflals  of  lords  ; 
and  afterwards  to  fuch  as  held  fees,  called  fergeanties.  See 
Sergeanty. 

Satellites,  in  Anatomy,  the  veins  which  accompany  the 
arteries.  See  Vein. 

Satellites,  in  AJlronomy , certain  fecondary  planets, 
moving  round  the  other  planets,  as  the  moon  does  round 
the  earth  ; they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  always  found  at- 
tending them,  from  rifing  to  fetting,  and  making  the  tour 
of  the  fun  together  with  them. 

The  fatellites  move  round  their  primary  planets,  as  their 
centres,  by  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  primary  ones  do  round 
their  centre  the  fun.  For  the  phyfical  caufe  of  their 
motions,  fee  Gravity.  See  alfo  Secondary  Planets. 

The  words  moon  and  fatellite  are  fometimes  ufed  indif- 
ferently ; and  thus  we  fay,  either  Jupiter’s  moons,  or 
Jupiter’s  fatellites  ; but,  ordinarily,  we  diftinguifh ; re- 
ftraining  the  term  moon  to  the  earth’s  fatellite ; and  fatel- 
lite to  the  little  moons  more  lately  difeovered  about  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
telefcope,  which  is  neceflary  to  render  moft  of  them  vifible. 
See  Moon,  and  Planet. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  fatellites  befides  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned ; what  farther  difeoveries  may  be  made  by  im- 
proving the  magnifying  powers  of  telefcopes  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay. 

Satellites  of  Jupiter  are  four  little  fecondary  planets, 
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fome  bigger  and  fome  lefs  than  our  earth,  performing  their 
revolutions  about  Jupiter,  as  that  planet  does  round  about 
the  fun. 

Simon  Marius,  mathematician  of  the  eleCtor  of  Branden- 
burg, about  the  end  of  November  1609,  obferved  three 
little  liars  moving  round  Jupiter’s  body,  and  proceeding 
along  with  him  ; and  in  January  1610,  he  found  a fourth. 
In  January  1610,  Galileo  alfo  obferved  the  fame  in  Italy, 
and  the  lame  year  he  pubhlhed  his  obfervations  ; from 
which  time  commenced  the  obfervation  of  the  circumjovial 
fatellites. 

Galileo,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  firft  called  them  ajlra 
Medic/ia , Medicasan  liars ; Marius,  the  firft  difcoverer, 
called  that  next  Jupiter,  Mercurius  Jovialis,  Jupiter’s  Mer- 
cury ; the  fecond,  Venus  Jovialis,  Jupiter’s  Venus;  the 
third,  Jupiter  Jovialis  ; and  the  fourth,  Saturnus  Jovialis , 
Jupiter’s  Saturn. 

Indeed,  Antony  Maria  Schyrloeus  de  Rheita,  a Capuchin 
of  Cologne,  imagined,  that,  befides  the  four  known  fatel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  he  had  difcovered  five  more,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  anno  1642,  and,  in  honour  of  Urban  VIII.,  the 
pope  then  reigning,  he  denominated  them  Sidera  Urbanoc- 
taviana.  But,  upon  Nauda’s  communicating  the  obferva- 
tion to  Gaffendus,  who  had  obferved  Jupiter  on  the  fame 
day,  he  foon  perceived  that  the  monk  had  miftaken  five 
fixed  liars,  in  the  effufion  of  the  water  of  Aquarius,  marked 
in  Tycho’s  catalogue  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  for  fatellites 
of  Jupiter  ; whence  it  is  no  wonder  they  Ihould  appear  to 
the  dilcoverer  to  move  a contrary  way  to  that  of  the  reft  ; 
viz.  from  weft  to  ealt.  See  Epill.  Gaffend.  ad  Gab. 
Naud.  de  Novem  Stellis  circa  Jovem  vifis. 

The  difcovery  of  thefe  fatellites  was,  in  its  confequences, 
of  great  importance,  as  by  means  of  their  eclipfes,  it  afforded 
a ready  method  of  finding  the  longitudes  of  places  cn  earth  ; 
and  as  the  eclipfes  led  M.  Roemer  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
progreflive  motion  of  light,  and  Dr.  Bradley  was  thus 
enabled  to  folve  an  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  liars,  for 
which  he  could  not  otherwife  account.  See  Longitude, 
and  Light.  See  alfo  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Thefe  fatellites  of  Jupiter  may  generally  be  feen  with  a 
telefcope  which  magnifies  thirty  times  ; but  when  the  air 
is  uncommonly  pure,  the  third  and  fourth  may  fometimes 
be  feen  with  the  naked  eye.  When  viewed  through  a 
common  telefcope,  they  appear  to  be  of  different  magnitudes ; 
but  their  diameters  are  lo  extremely  fmall,  that  an  ac- 
curate meafure  of  them  cannot  be  obtained  by  a micro- 
meter. But  a method  of  ellimating  their  relative  magnitude 
is  furnifhed  by  their  eclipfes,  the  larger  fatellite  taking  a 
longer  time  to  enter  into  the  fhadow  than  the  fmaller. 
Thus  Bailly  ^Mem.  Acad.  1771)  determined  their  diameters, 
as  in  the  annexed  table  of  their  elements.  This  method 
Dr.  Herfchel  pronounces  to  be  very  fallacious,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  ufed.  (See  Jupiter.)  The  other 
meafures  that  follow  them  in  the  fame  table  were  deduced 
by  La  Place  from  the  mafles  of  the  fatellites,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  very  accurate.  (See  Mecariique  Celefte, 
tom.  iv.)  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel  (Phil.  Tranf.  1797, 
vol.  Ixxxvii.  part  ii.)  the  third  fatellite  of  Jupiter  is 
confiderably  larger  than  the  reft  ; the  firft  is  a little  larger 
than  the  fecond,  and  near  the  fize  of  the  fourth  ; and  the 
fecond  is  a little  fmaller  than  the  firft  and  fourth,  or  the 
fmalleft  of  the  four.  Hence  he  expreffed  their  relative 


Satellites  of  Jupiter,  Rotation  of.  M.  Caflini  concluded 
that  the  fatellites  revolved  round  their  axes,  as  * in  their 
paffage  over  Jupiter’s  difc  they  were  fometimes  vifible,  and 


at  other  times  invifible ; hence  he  conjeCtured,  that  they  had 
fpots  on  one  fide  and  not  on  the  other,  and  that  they  became 
vifible  in  their  paffage  when  the  fpots  were  next  to  the  earth. 
At  different  times  alfo  they  appear  of  different  magnitudes 
and  of  different  brightnefs.  For  an  account  of  their  dif- 
ferent magnitudes,  as  obferved  by  Dr.  Herfchel  with  dif- 
ferent magnifying  powers,  we  refer  to  his  paper  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra.  Mr.  Pound  obferved,  that  they 
appear  more  luminous  at  one  time  than  another,  and  hence 
he  concluded  that  they  revolve  about  their  axes  ; and  from  a 
greater  variety  and  number  of  fimilar  obfervations,  Dr. 
Herfchel  has  difcovered  that  they  all  revolve  about  their 
axes  in  the  times  in  which  they  refpeCtively  revolve  about 
Jupiter.  The  firft  fatellite  (fays  this  excellent  aftronomer) 
appears  evidently  to  have  a rotation  upon  its  axis,  that  agrees 
with  its  revolution  in  its  orbit.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  470  revolutions,  all  the  bright  obfer-' 
vations  could  have  ranged  themfelves  in  one-half  of  the 
orbit,  while  the  fainter  ones  were  withdrawn  to  the  other* 
This  fatellite  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  duration  of  its 
brightnefs,  when  it  is  nearly  half-way  between  its  greateft 
eaitern  elongation,  in  the  neareft  part  of  its  orbit  ; or  when 
advancing  towards  its  conjunction  : this  fatellite,  there- 
fore, revolves  on  its  axis  in  id  1 8h  28'.6.  The  fecond  fatellite, 
though  much  lefs  fubjeCl  to  change,  on  account,  as  we 
may  fuppofe,  of  having  only  a fmall  region  on  its  body, 
which  reflects  lefs  light  than  the  reft,  has,  nevertheltfs,  its 
rotation  directed  by  the  fartie  law  with  the  firft.  The 
brighteft  fide  of  this  fatellite  is  turned  towards  us  when  it  is 
between  the  greateft  eaftern  elongation  and  the  conjunction. 
It  revolves,  confequently,  on  its  axis  in  3d  131'  1 7L9.  The 
third  fatellite  fuffers  but  little  diminution  of  its  brightnefs, 
and  is  in  full  luftre  at  the  time  of  both  its  elongations.  It 
revolves  on  its  axis  in  jd  311  59'. 6.  The  fourth  fatellite  pre- 
lents  us  with  a few  bright  views  when  it  is  going  to  its 
oppofition,  and  on  its  return  towards  the  greateft  elongation  ; 
but  otherwife  it  is  generally  overcaft.  Its  colour  alfo  is 
confiderably  different  from  that  of  the  other  three  ; and 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  i6d-  181'  f.i.  Maraldi  had  for- 
merly deduced  the  fame  refult  for  the  fourth  fatellite,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  period  of  its  variations.  (See  Jupiter.)  The 
colours  of  the  fatellites,  deduced  from  all  the  author’s  obfer- 
vations, are  as  follow  : The  firft  is  white  ; but  fometimes 
more  intenfely  than  at  other  times.  The  fecond  is  white, 
blueifti,  and  afti-coloured.  The  third  is  always  white ; 
but  the  colour,  is  of  different  intenfity  in  different  fitua- 
tions.  The  fourth  is  dulky,  dingy,  inclining  to  orange, 
reddifti,  and  rufty  at  different  times  ; and  thefe  tints  may 
induce  us  to  furmife  that  this  fatellite  has  a confiderable 
atmofphere. 

Satellites,  Periods,  D fiances,  &c.  of  the. — Their  pe- 
riods, or  revolutions,  are  found  from  their  conjunctions  with 
Jupiter,  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  primary 
planets  are  found  from  their  oppofitions  to  the  fun  : and  as 
it  is  in  the  primary  planets,  with  regard  to  the  fun,  fo  it  is 
in  the  fatellites,  with  regard  to  their  primaries ; the  fquares 
of  the  periodical  times  are  in  a triplicate  ratio  of  their 
diftances  from  their  centres  refpeCtively.  For  determining 
the  diftances  by  obfervation  they  are  meafured  with  a 
micrometer,  in  femidiameters  of  Jupiter. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  mean  times  of  their  fynodic  revo- 
lutions, or  of  their  revolutions  with  refpeCl  to  the  fun, 
obferve,  when  Jupiter  is  in  oppofition,  the  paffage  of  a 
fatellite  over  the  body  of  Jupiter,  and  note  the  time 
when  it  appears  to  be  exaCtly  in  conjunction  with  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  and  that  will  be  the  time  of  conjunction 
with  the  fun.  After  a confiderable  interval  of  time,  repeat 
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the  fame  obfervation,  Jupiter  being  in  oppofitior.,  and  divide 
the  interval  of  time  by  the  number  of  conjunctions  with  the 
fun  in  that  interval,  and  you  get  the  time  of  a fynodic  revo- 
lution of  the  fatellite.  This  is  the  revolution  of  principal 
confideration,  as  it  is  that  on  which  the  eclipfes  depend. 
But  this,  on  account  of  the  equation  of  Jupiter’s  orbit,  will 
not  give  the  mean  time  of  a fynodic  revolution,  unlefs  Jupiter 
was  at  the  fame  point  of  its  orbit  at  both  obfervations  : 
otherwife  we  muft  proceed  thus,  according  to  the  directions 
given  by  Mr.  Vince  in  his  “ Elements  of  Aftronomy,” 
p.  168. 

Let  AIPR  ( Plate  XX.  AJlronomy,  fg.  I.)  be  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter,  S the  fun  in  one  focus,  and  F the  other 
focus  ; and  as  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is  fmall,  the 
motion  about  F may  be  confidered  as  uniform.  Let 
Jupiter  be  in  its  aphelion  at  A in  oppofition  to  the  earth 
at  T ; and  L a fatellite  in  conjunction  ; and  let  I be  the 
place  of  Jupiter  at  its  next  oppofition  with  the  earth  at 
D,  and  the  fatellite  in  conjunction  at  G.  Then,  if  the 
fatellite  had  been  at  O,  it  would  have  been  in  conjunction 
with  F,  or  in  mean  conjunction  ; therefore  it  muft  de- 
fcribe  the  angle  FIS  before  it  comes  to  the  mean  con- 
junction, which  angle  is  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftmple  elliptic  hypothesis,  which  may  be  here  ufed, 
as  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is  but  fmall  ; the  angle  FIS, 
therefore,  meafures  the  difference  between  the  mean  fynodic 
revolutions  in  refpeCt  to  F,  and  the  fynodic  revolutions  in 
refpeCt  to  the  fun  S.  If,  therefore,  n be  the  number  of 
revolutions  which  the  fatellite  has  made  in  refpeCt  to  the 
fun,  n x 360°  — S I F — - the  revolutions  in  refpeCt  to  F ; 
hence,  n x 360°  — S I F : 360°  ::  the  time  between  the 
two  oppofttions  : the  time  of  a mean  fynodic  revolution 
about  the  fun. 

As  the  fatellite  is  at  O at  the  mean  conjunction,  and  at 
G when  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  it  is  mamfeft,  that  if 
the  angle  FIS  continued  the  fame,  the  time  of  a revolution 
in  refpeCt  to  S would  be  equal  to  the  time  in  refpeCt  to  F, 
or  to  the  time  of  a mean  fynodic  revolution  ; hence,  the 
difference  between  the  times  of  any  two  fucceffive  revolu- 
tions in  refpeCt  to  S and  F refpeCtively,  is  as  the  variation  of 
the  angle  F I S,  or  variation  of  the  equation  of  the  orbit. 
When  Jupiter  is  at  A,  the  equation  vanifhes,  and  the  times 
of  the  two  conjunctions  at  F and  S coincide.  When  Jupiter 
comes  to  I,  the  mean  conjunction  at  O happens  after  the 
true  conjunction  at  G,  by  the  time  of  defcribing  the  angle 
S I F,  the  equation  of  Jupiter’s  orbit.  This  is  what  ailro- 
nomers  call  the  jirjl  inequality  ; and  by  this  inequality  of 
the  intervals  of  the  times  of  the  true  conjunctions,  the  times 
of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites  are  affeCted. 

But  as  a conjunction  of  the  fatellite  may  not  often  happen 
exaCtly  at  the  time  wheri  Jupiter  is  in  oppofition,  the  time 
of  a mean  revolution  may  be  found,  when  he  is  out  of  oppo- 
fition, thus.  Let  H be  the  earth  when  the  fatellite  is  at 
Z in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  at  R ; and  let  V be  another 
pofition  of  the  earth  when  the  fatellite  is  at  C in  conjunction 
with  Jupiter  at  I ; and  produce  R H,  IV,  to  meet  in  M ; 
then  the  motion  of  Jupiter  about  the  earth,  in  this  interval, 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  earth  had  been  fixed  at  M.  Now'  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  is  R F I 
— R M I = FIM  + FR  M,  which  fhews  how  much  the 
number  of  mean  revolutions,  in  refpeCl  to  F,  exceeds  the 
fame  number  of  apparent  revolutions  in  refpeCt  to  the  earth  ; 
hence,  n x 360°  — FIM  — FRM  : 360°  ::  the  time 
between  the  obfervations  : the  time  of  a mean  fynodic 
revolution  of  the  fatellite.  If  C and  Z lie  on  the  other 
fide  of  O *nd  Y,  the  angles  F I M,  F R M,  muft  be  added 
to  n x 360° ; and  if  one  lie  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  on 


the  other,  one  muft  be  added  and  the  other  fubtraCled, 
according  to  the  circumftances. 

As  it  is  difficult,  from  the  great  brightnefs  of  Jupiter, 
to  determine  accurately  the  time  when  the  fatellite  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  centre  of  Jupiter  as  it  paffes  over  its 
dife,  the  time  of  conjunction  is  determined  by  obferving  its 
entrance  upon  the  dife,  and  its  going  off ; but  as  this 
cannot  be  determined  with  fo  much  accuracy  as  the  times 
of  immerfion  into  the  fhadow  of  Jupiter,  and  emerfion 
from  it,  the  time  of  conjunction  can  be  moft  accurately 
determined  from  the  eclipfes. 

Let  I ( Plate  XX.  Jig.  2.)  be  the  centre  of  Jupiter’s 
fhadow  F G,  Nm/  the  orbit  of  a fatellite,  N the  node  of 
the  fatellite’s  orbit  upon  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ; draw  I v 
perpendicular  to  I N,  and  I c to  N t j and  when  the  fatel- 
lite comes  to  v,  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun.  Now 
both  the  immerfion  at  m,  and  emerfion  at  t of  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  fatellites  may  fometimes  be  obferved,  the 
middle  point  of  time  between  which,  gives  the  time  of  the 
middle  of  the  eclipfe  at  c ; and  by  calculating  c v,  from 
knowing  the  angle  N and  N I,  we  get  the  time  of  conjunc- 
tion at  v.  If  both  the  immerfion  and  emerfion  cannot  be 
obferved,  take  the  time  of  either,  and  after  a very  long  in- 
terval of  time,  w’hen  an  eclipfe  happens  as  nearly  as  polfible 
in  the  fame  fituation  in  refpeCt  to  the  node,  take  the  time 
of  the  fame  phenomenon,  and  from  the  interval  of  thefe 
times  you  will  get  the  time  of  a revolution.  By  thefe 
different  methods,  M.  Cafiini  found  the  times  of  the  mean 
fynodic  revolutions  of  the  four  fatellites  to  be  as  follow's  : 


Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Id  i8h  28'  36" 

3d 13"  1 f 54" 

7d  3h  59'  36" 

i6d  i8h  s'  7" 

Hence  it  appears,  that  247  revolutions  of  the  firft  fatel- 
lite are  performed  in  43711  3d  44';  123  revolutions  of  the 
fecond,  in  43711  311  41';  61  revolutions  of  the  third,  in 
437d  3U  35'  ; and  26  revolutions  of  the  fourth,  in  433d  I4h 
13'.  Therefore,  after  an  interval  of  437  days,  the  three 
firft  fatellites  return  to  their  relative  fituations  within  nine 
minutes. 

In  the  return  of  the  fatellites  to  their  mean  conjunction, 
they  deferibe  a revolution  in  their  orbits,  together  with 
the  mean  angle  a°  deferibed  by  Jupiter  in  that  time  ; there- 
fore, to  get  the  periodic  time  of  each,  we  muft  fay,  360° 
-)-  a0  : 360°  ::  time  of  a fynodic  revolution  : the  time  of  a 
periodic  revolution  ; hence,  the  periodic  times  of  each  are  ; 


Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

id  i8h  27' 33" 

3d  I3h  I3'42" 

7d  3h  42'  33" 

i6d  i6h  32'  8" 

The  diftances  of  the  fatellites  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter 
may  be  found  at  the  time  of  their  greateft  elongations,  by 
meafuring  with  a micrometer,  at  that  time,  their  diftances 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  and  alfo  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, 
by  which  you  get  their  diftances  in  terms  of  the  diameter. 
Or  it  may  be  done  thus.  When  a fatellite  paffes  over  the 
middle  of  the  dife  of  Jupiter,  obferve  the  whole  time  of 
its  paffage,  and  then,  the  time  of  a revolution  : the  time 
of  its  paffage  over  the  dife  ::  360°  : the  arc  of  its  orbit 
correfponding  to  the  time  of  its  paffage  over  the  dife  ; 
hence,  the  fine  of  half  that  arc  : radius  ::  the  femidiameter 
of  Jupiter  : the  diftance  of  the  fatellite.  Thus  M.  Cafiini 

determined 
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determined  their  diftartces  in  terms  of  the  femidiameter  of 
Jupiter  to  be,  of  the  firft  , 5.67  ; of  the  fecond,  9 ; of  the 
third;  14.38  ; and  of  the  fourth,  25.3. 

Or,  having  determined  the  periodic  times,  and  the  dittano? 
of  one  fatellite,  the  diftances  of  the  other  may  be  found 
from  the  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times 
being  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  Mr.  Pound,  with  a 
telefcope  15  feet  long,  found,  at  the  mean  diftance  of 
Jupiter  from  the  earth,  the  greateft  diftance  of  the  fourth 
fatellite  to  be  8'  16";  and  by  a telefcope  123  feet  long,  he 
found  the  greateft  diftance  of  the  third  to  be  4*  42"  ; hence, 
the  greateft  diftance  of  the  fecond  appears  to  be  2'  56"  47"', 
and  of  the  firft,  i'  51"  Now  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, 
at  its  mean  diftance,  was  determined,  by  fir  T.  Newton,  to 
be  37^' ; hence  the  diilances  of  the  fatellites,  in  terms  of  the 
femidiameter  of  Jupiter,  come  out  5.965  •,  9.494  ; 15.141  ; 
and  26.63  refpe&ively.  Prin.  Math.  lib.  ter.  Pham. 

Hence,  by  knowing  the  greateft  elongations  of  the  fatel- 
lites in  minutes  and  feconds,  we  get  their  diilances  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  compared  with  the  mean  diftance  of 
Jupiter  from  the  earth,  by  faying,  the  fine  of  the  greateft 
elongation  of  the  fatellite  : radius  ::  the  diftance  of  the 
fatellite  from  Jupiter  : the  mean  diftance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  earth. 

Satellites  of  Jupiter.,  Eclipfes  of.  The  fatellites  of  Ju- 
piter, in  going  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft,  are  eclipfed  by  the 
fhadow  of  Jupiter,  and  as  they  go  from  eaft  to  weft,  they 
are  obferved  to  pafsover  its  dife  ; hence,  they  revolve  about 
Jupiter,  and  in  the  fame  direction  as  Jupiter  revolves  about 
the  fun.  The  three  firft  fatellites  are  always  eclipfed,  when 
they  are  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  and  the  duration  of  the 
eclipfes  are  found  to  be  different  at  different  times  ; but 
fometimes  the  fourth  fatellite  paffes  through  oppofition 
without  being  eclipfed.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  planes 
of  the  orbits  do  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  Jupiter’s 
orbit,  for,  in  that  cafe,  they  would  always  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  Jupiter’s  fhadow,  and  there  would  always  be 
an  eclipfe,  and  of  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  dura- 
tion, at  every  oppofition  to  the  fun.  As  the  planes  of  the 
orbits  which  they  deferibe  fometimes  pafs  through  the  eye, 
they  will  then  appear  to  deferibe  ltraight  lines  pafiing 
through  the  centre  of  Jupiter  ; but  at  all  other  times  they 
will  appear  to  deferibe  ellipfes,  of  which  Jupiter  is  the 
centre. 

Let  S ( Plate  XX.  Jlfron.  fg.  3.)  be  the  fun,  E F the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  I Jupiter,  ah  c the  orbit  of  one  of  its 
fatellites.  When  the  earth  is  at  E before  the  oppofition  of 
Jupiter,  the  fpeftator  will  fee  the  immerfion  at  a ; but  if  it 
be  the  firft  fatellite,  upon  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  Jupiter, 
the  emerfion  is  never  vifible,  the  fatellite  being  then  always 
behind  the  body  of  Jupiter  : the  other  three  fatellites  may 


have  both  their  immerfions  and  emerfions  vifible  ; but  this 
will  depend  upon  the  pofition  of  the  earth.  When  the 
earth  comes  to  F after  oppofition,  we  {hall  then  fee  the 
emerfion  of  the  firft,  but  can  then  never  fee  the  immerfion  ; 
but  we  may  fee  both  the  emerfion  and  immerfion  of  the  other 
three.  Draw  E I r ; then  s r,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of 
the  fhadow  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  referred  to  the  orbit 
of  the  fatellite,  is  meafured  at  Jupiter  by  sr,  or  the  angle 
s I r,  or  the  angle  E I S.  The  fatellite  may  be  hidden  be- 
hind the  body  at  r without  being  eclipfed,  which  is  called 
an  occultation.  When  the  earth  is  at  E,  the  conjunction  of 
the  fatellite  happens  later  at  the  earth  than  at  the  fun  ; but 
when  the  earth  is  at  F,  it  happens  fooner. 

The  diameter  of  the  fhadow  of  Jupiter,  at  the  diftance  of 
any  of  the  fatellites,  is  belt  found  by  obferving  the  time  . 
of  an  eclipfe  when  it  happens  at  the  node,  at  which  time 
the  fatellite  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  fhadow  ; for 
the  time  of  a fynodic  revolution  : the  time  the  fatellite  is 
pafiing  through  the  centre  of  the  fhadow  ::  360°  : the  dia- 
meter of  the  fhadow  in  degrees.  But  when  the  firft  and 
fecond  fatellites  are  in  the  nodes,  the  immerfion  and  emerfion 
cannot  both  be  feen.  Aftronomers,  therefore,  compare 
the  immerfions  fome  days  before  the  oppofition  of  Jupiter 
with  the  emerfions  fome  days  after,  and  then,  knowing 
how  many  fynodic  revolutions  have  been  made,  they  get  the 
time  of  the  tranfit  through  the  fhadow,  and  thence  the 
correfponding  degrees.  But  on  account  of  the  excentricity 
of  fome  of  the  orbits,  the  times  of  the  central  tranfit  muft: 
vary  ; for  example,  the  fecond  fatellite  is  fometimes  found  to 
be  2h  50'  in  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  fhadow,  and 
fometimes  2h  54' ; this  indicates  an  excentricity. 

The  duration  of  the  eclipfes  being  very  unequal,  fhews- 
that  the  orbits  are  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter : fome- 
times the  fourth  fatellite  paffes  through  oppofition  without 
fuffering  an  eclipfe.  The  duration  of  the  eclipfes  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  fituation  of  the  nodes  in  refpeft  to  the  fun, 
juft  the  fame  as  in  a lunar  eclipfe  ; when  the  line  of  the 
nodes  paffes  through  the  fun,  the  fatellite  will  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  the  fhadow  ; but  as  Jupiter  revolves  about  the 
fun,  the  line  of  the  nodes  will  be  carried  out  of  conjunction 
with  the  fun,  and  the  time  of  the  eclipfe  will  be  fhortened, 
as  the  fatellite  will  then  deferibe  only  a chord  of  a feCtion  of 
the  fhadow  inftead  of  the  diameter.  See  Vince’s  Elements 
of  Aftronomy. 

The  following  table,  extra&ed  from  Brewfter’s  edition  of 
Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  vol.  ii.  (with  the  addition  of  the 
diftances  in  miles,  and  of  the  angles  under  which  their  orbits 
are  feen  from  the  earth,  &c. ) contains  a full  view  of  the 
elements  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  as  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  La  Place,  and  from  the  moft  recent  obfervations  of 
modern  aftronomers.  , • 
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Firft  Satellite. 

Second  Satellite. 

Third  Satellite. 

Fourth  Satellite. 

Periodical  revolution, 
Do.  do. 

Synodical  revolution, 

I1*  18h  27'  33" 
ld  769137787 
ld  18h  28'35".947909 

3d  13h  13'  42" 

3.551181017 

3d  13h  17'  53". 74893 

7d  3 1 42'  33" 

7.154552808 

7d  3h  59'  35". 867 54 

16h  1 6d  32'  8" 

16.689019396 

1 6d  18h  5'  7"-09174 

According  to  Wargentin. 
Ufed  by  La  Place. 

Motion  in  100  Julian  years, 

Circles. 

20655  7s  24°  47'  45" 
20645  7s  25°  28'  1 \" 

Circles. 

10285  3s  22°  31'  40" 
10285  3s  23°  13'  53" 

Circles. 

5105  Is  21°  19'  37" 
5105  Is  22°  6'  49" 

Circles. 

2188  6s  24°  50'  0" 
2188  6s  24°  42' 49" 

According  to  Wargentin. 
According  to  De  Lambre. 

Epoch  for  1760, 

Epoch  for  the  midnight,  be- 
ginning Jan.  lft,  1750, 

6s  26°  18'  24" 
0 15  15  45 

4s  17°  4'  48" 

10  11  26  49 

6s  12°  27'  43" 
0 10  16  20 

9s  7°  27'  4" 
2 12  33  4 

According  to  Wargentin. 
According  to  De  Lambre. 

Daily  motion, 

6s  23°  29'  20"  18§'" 

3s  no  22f  29"  4'"§ 

Is  20°  19'  3"  27'"^ 

0s  21°  34'  10"  O'" 

According  to  Wargentin. 

Diftance  of  each  fatellite, 
the  radius  of  Jupiter  being 
unity, 

5.965 

5.67 

5.698491 

9.494 

9.000 

9.066458 

15.141 

14.38 

14.461893 

26.630 

05.3 

25.43590 

According  to  Newton. 
According  to  Caflini. 
Deduced  by  La  Place  from 
Kepler’s  law. 

Diftance  in  miles,  Jupiter’s 
radius  being  44585  miles, 

265949.525 

252796.95 

254067.221235 

423289. 99 

401265 

404228.02993 

675061.485 
6411 32.3 
644781.499405 

1187298.55 
1128000.5 
1 134063.60150 

Apparent  mean  diftance, 

l'  51" 

2'  57" 

4'  42" 

8'  16" 

According  to  Wargentin. 

Inclination  of  their  orbits, 
Mean  inclination, 

3°  18'  38 
3°  18'  38 

3°  48'  0 
3 18  0 

3°  25'  57 
3°  13'  58 

2°  36'  0 
2°  36'  0 

According1  to  Maraldi. 
According  to  Wargentin. 

Diameter  of  the  fatellites,  as 
feen  from  the  centre  of  Ju- 
piterat  their  mean  diftance, 

6 o'  20" 
1S20"83464 

29'  42" 
1298"36520 

22'  28" 
127  l"l9456 

9'  39" 
566,/68896 

According  to  M.  Bailly. 
According  to  La  Place’s 
theory. 

Radius  of  the  Ihadow,  in  de- 
grees of  the  orbits  of  the 
fatellites, 

9°  35'  37" 
10°  3'  36" 

6°  l'  33" 
6°  17'  10" 

3°  43'  5 8" 
3°  5 S'  8" 

20°  8'  2" 
2°  12'  26" 

According  to  Wargentin. 
According  to  La  Place’s 
theory. 

Semidnration  of  eclipfes, 

lh  7'  33"2 
lh  10  53.45 

lh  25'  39"4 
lh  28'  57 "l 

lh  46'  20"3 
]»  50'  9"l 

oh  21/  4y/4 
oh  27 ' Ij"l 

According  to  De  Lambre. 
According  to  La  Place’s 
theory. 

Time  which  each  fatellite 
takes  to  enter  the  Ihadow, 

220".01036 

306". 207  30 

604". 50604 

630". 00762 

According  to  La  Place. 

Longitude  of  the  node, 
1760, 

Annual  motion  of  the  node, 

10s  14°  3 o' 

10s  13°  45' 

2'  3" 

10s  14°  24' 

10"  16°  39' 

4'  19" 

According  to  Wargentin. 

Malles  of  the  fatellites,  that 
of  Jupiter  being  1 , 

0.0000173221 

0.0000232155 

0.0000884972 

0.0000426591 

Calculated  by  La  Place. 

Angles  under  which  the  or- 
bits of  the  fatellites  are 
feen  from  the  earth,  at  its 
mean  diftance  from  Ju- 
piter, 

3'  55" 

6'  14" 

9'  5 6" 

17'  30" 

The  following  refults,  obtained  by  La  Place  from  a com- 
parifon  of  his  formulae,  with  obfervations,  are  annexed  by 
Dr.  Brewfler  to  his  account  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites. 

He  found  that  the  orbit  of  the  firft  fatellite  moves  upon  a 
fixed  plane,  which  pafles  conftantly  between  the  equator  and 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  by  the  mutual  interfeftion  of  thefe  two 
lafl  planes,  whofe  refpedtive  inclination  is  30  5'  30",  accord- 
ing to  obfervation.  The  inclination  of  this  fixed  plane  upon 
the  equator  of  Jupiter,  is  only  6-g  feconds  by  the  theory. 
The  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the  fatellite  to  its  fixed  plane 
is.  equally  fmall,  fo  that  we  may  conceive  the  firit  fatellite 
as  in  motion  upon  a plane  pailing  through  the  equator  of 
Jupiter.  Although  no  excentricity  has  yet  been  detected 
in  the  orbit  of  this  fatellite,  yet  it  partakes  a little  of  the 
excentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  third  and  fourth  fatellites  ; 
for  in  confequence  of  the  mutual  aftion  of  all  thefe  bodies, 
>t.he  excentricity  belonging  to  each  extends  itfelf  to  all  the 


reft  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  moft  excentric 
orbit. 

The  orbit  of  the  fecond  fatellite  moves  upon  a fixed 
plane,  which  pafles  conftantly  between  the  equator  and  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  which  is  inclined  to  the  equator  of  Ju- 
piter 65".  1,  and  to  the  orbit  of  the  fatellite  27'  49^.2. 
The  nodes  of  this  fatellite  have  upon  this  fixed  plane,  a 
tropical  retrograde  motion,  whofe  period  is  29  years,  9142. 
The  excentricity  of  this  fatellite  is  not  yet  determined,  but, 
like  the  firit,  it  participates  in  the  excentricities  of  the  fecond 
and  third. 

The  orbit  of  the  third  fatellite  moves  upon  a fixed  plane, 
which  pafl'es  conftantly  between  the  equator  and  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  and  which  is  inclined  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter 
30°  5'  i".6,  and  to  the  orbit  of  the  fatellite  12'  20".  The 
nodes  of  this  fatellite  have  upon  this  plane  a tropical  retro- 
grade motion,  whofe  period  is  141  years,  73-9.  Aftrono- 
9 inert 
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mers  had  fuppofed  that  the  orbits  of  the  three  firft  fatellites 
moved  upon  the  equator  of  Jupiter ; but  they  found  that 
this  equator  had  a fmall  inclination  upon  the  orbit  of  the 
planet,  by  the  eclipfes  of  the  three  fir  It  fatellites.  This 
difference,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  caufe,  La  Place 
has  found  to  arife  from  the  motion  of  the  orbits  of  thefe 
fatellites  upon  planes  inclined  to  the  equator,  at  different 
angles,  increaiing  with  their  diftance  from  the  planet.  He 
obtained  alfo  a fimilar  refult  for  our  moon.  The  excen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  third  fatellite  prefents  very  Angular 
anomalies,  of  which  La  Place  has  difcovered  the  caufe. 

The  fourth  fatellite  moves  upon  a fixed  plane,  inclined 
24'  33"  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter,  and  palling  by  the  line 
of  the  nodes  of  this  equator,  between  the  latter  plane  and 
that  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet.  The  orbit  of  the  fatel- 
lite is  inclined  14'  58"  to  this  fixed  plane  ; and  its  nodes 
have  upon  this  plane  a tropical  retrograde  motion,  whole 
period  is  53 1 years.  In  confequence  of  this  motion,  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the  fourth  fatellite  to  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  is  perpetually  varying.  The  excentricity  of  its 
orbit  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  orbits  of  any  of  the 
other  fatellites. 

The  pofition  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  with  refpeft  to  the 
planet,  and  the  figure  of  their  orbits,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  may  be  eafily  found,  for  any  given  time,  from  tables 
that  are  publifhcd  in  the  Tables  de  Berlin.  Their  relative 
pofition  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  every  day 
when  Jupiter  is  at  Inch  a diftance  from  the  fun  that  the  fatel- 
lites can  be  readily  feen  ; or  it  may  be  eafily  found,  by  an 
inftrument  called  a jovilale , which  was  firft  conftrufted  by 
Flamftead,  and  afterwards  by  Cafiini.  Flamftead’s  jovilabe 
is  defcribed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  178,  and  in  Whifton’s 
Longitude  t Difcovered,  &c.  A defcription  of  Calfini’s 
may  be  found  in  Weidler’s  Explicatio  Jovilabii  Cafliniani, 
1727,  or  in  La  Lande’s  Aftronomy,  tom.  iii.  197. 

As  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  afford  the  readieft 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  at  land,  the 
editor  avails  himfelf  of  the  liberal  permifiion  granted  to 
him  by  profeffor  Vince,  by  annexing  the  following  tables, 
with  inftruftions  for  the  ufe  of  them.  In  order  to  reduce 
them  within  the  limits  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  he  has  made  fome 
alteration  in  the  arrangement,  &c.  fuggefted  to  him  by  an 
ingenious  friend. 

The  profeffor  apprifes  the  obferver,  that  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  theory  of  the  fatellites,  he  mult  be 
fettled  at  his  telefcope  a few  minutes  before  the  expe&ed 
time  of  an  immerfion ; and  if  the  longitude  of  the  place 
be  alfo  uncertain,  he  mull  begin  to  look  out  proportionably 
fooner.  Thus,  if  the  longitude  be  uncertain  to  two  de- 
grees, anfwering  to  eight  minutes  of  time,  he  mult  begin 
to  look  out  eight  minutes  fooner  than  is  mentioned  above. 
However,  when  he  has  obferved  one  eclipfe,  and  found  the 
error  of  the  tables,  he  may  allow  the  fame  correction  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Ephemeris  for  feveral  months,  which 
will  advertife  him  very  nearly  of  the  time  of  expecting  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fame  fatellite,  and  difpenfe  with  his  attend- 
ing fo  long.  Before  the  oppofition  of  Jupiter  to  the  fun, 
the  immerlions  and  emerfions  happen  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Jupiter,  and  after  oppofition,  on  the  eaft  fide ; but  if  the 
telefcope  invert,  the  appearance  will  be  the  contrary.  Be- 
fore oppofition,  the  immerfions  only  of  the  firft  fatellite 
are  vilible  ; and  after  oppofition,  the  emerfions  only.  The 
fame  is  generally  the  cafe  with  refpett  to  the  fecond  fatel- 
lite ; but  both  immerfion  and  emerfion  are  frequently  ob- 
ferved in  the  two  outer  fatellites. 

When  the  obferver  is  waiting  for  an  emerfion,  .as  foon 
as  he  fufpedts  that  he  fees  it,  he  fhould  look  at  his  watch 


and  note  the  fecond,  or  begin  to  count  the  beats  of  the 
clock,  till  he  is  fure  that  it  is  the  fatellite,  and  then  look  at 
the  clock,  and  fubtracft  the  number  of  feconds  which  he 
has  counted  from  the  time  then  obferved,  and  he  will  have  the 
time  of  emerfion.  If  Jupiter  be  eight  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon,  and  the  fun  as  much  below,  an  eclipfe  will  be  vifible  ; 
this  may  be  determined  near  enough  by  a common  globe. 

The  immerfion  or  emerfion  of  a fatellite  being  obferved 
according  to  apparent  time,  the  longitude  of  the  place 
from  Greenwich  is  found,  by  taking  the  difference  between 
that  time  and  the  time  fet  down  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
which  is  calculated  for  apparent  time. 

Ex. — Suppofe  the  emerfion  of  a fatellite  to  have  been 
obferved  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  9th  of  May,  1767, 
at  ioh  46'  45"  apparent  time  ; now  the  time  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  is  911  33'  12";  the  difference  of  which  time  is 
ih  13'  33",  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  eaft  of  Greenwich 
in  time,  or  180  23'  15". 

But  to  find  the  longitude  of  a place  from  an  obfervation 
of  aji  eclipfe  of  a fatellite,  it  is  better  to  compare  it  with 
an  obfervation  made  under  fome  well-known  meridian,  than 
with  the  calculations  in  the  Ephemeris,  becaufe  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  theory  ; but  where  a correfponding  ob- 
fervation cannot  be  obtained,  find  what  correction  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Ephemeris  require,  by  the  neareft  obferva- 
tions  to  the  given  time  that  can  be  obtained  ; and  this  cor- 
rection, applied  to  the  calculation  of  the  given  eclipfe  in 
the  Ephemeris,  renders  it  almoft  equivalent  to  an  actual 
obfervation.  The  obferver  mult  be  careful  to  regulate  his 
clock  or  watch  by  apparent  time,  or  at  leaft  to  know  tfie 
difference ; this  may  be  done,  either  by  equal  altitudes  of 
the  fun,  or  of  proper  ftars  ; or  the  latitude  being  known, 
from  one  altitude  at  a diftance  from  the  meridian,  the  time 
may  be  found. 

In  order  the  better  to  determine  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitudes of  two  places  from  correfponding  obfervations,  the 
obfervers  fhould  be  furniffied  with  the  fame  kind  of  tele- 
fcopes.  For  at  an  immerfion,  as  the  fatellite  enters  the 
fhadow,  it  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  laft  the  quantity 
of  light  is  fo  fmall  that  it  becomes  invifible,  even  before  it 
is  immerfed  in  the  fhadow ; the  inftant,  therefore,  that  it 
becomes  invifible  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  light 
which  the  telefcope  receives,  and  its  magnifying  power. 
The  inftant,  therefore,  of  the  difappearance  of  a fatellite 
will  be  later  the  better  the  telefcope  is,  and  the  fooner 
it  will  appear  at  its  emerfion.  Now  the  immerfion  is  the 
inftant  the  fatellite  is  wholly  gotten  into  the  fhadow,  and 
the  emerfion  is  the  inftant  before  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  fhadow ; if,  therefore,  two  telefcopes  fhew  the  difap- 
pearance or  appearance  of  the  fatellite  at  the  fame  diftance 
of  time  from  the  immerfion  or  emerfion,  the  difference  of 
the  times  will  be  the  fame  as  the  difference  of  the  true 
times  of  their  immerfions  and  emerfions,  and  therefore  will 
fhew  the  difference  of  longitudes  accurately.  But  if  the 
obferved  time  at  one  place  be  compared  with  the  computed 
time  at  another,  then  we  rr.uft  allow  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  apparent  and  true  times  of  immerfion  or  emerfion, 
in  order  to  get  the  true  time  where  the  obfervation  was 
made,  to  compare  with  the  true  time  from  computation  at 
the  other  place.  This  difference  may  be  found,  by  obferv- 
ing  an  eclipfe  at  any  place  whofe  longitude  is  known,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  time  by  computation.  Obfervers, 
therefore,  fhould  fettle  the  difference  accurately  by  the 
mean  of  a great  number  of  obfervations  thus  compared  with 
the  computation,  by  which  means  the  longitude  will  be 
afcertained  to  a much  greater  accuracy  and  certainty.  After 
all  this  precaution,  however,  the  different  Hates  of  the  air 
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at  different  times,  and  alfo  the  different  ffates  of  the  eye, 
will  introduce  a fmall  degree  of  uncertainty ; the  latter 
cafe  may  perhaps,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  if  the 
obferver  will  be  careful  to  remove  himfelf  from  all  warmth 
and  light  for  a little  time  before  he  makes  the  obfervation, 
that  the  eye  may  be  reduced  to  a proper  ftate  ; which  pre- 
caution the  obferver  Ihould  alfo  attend  to,  when  he  fettles 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  true  times  of  im- 
merfion  and  emerfion.  Perhaps  alfo  the  difference  arifing 
from  the  different  ftates  of  the  air  might,  by  proper  obfer- 
vations,  be  afcertained  to  a confiderable  degree  of  accuracy; 
and  as  this  method  of  determining  the  longitude  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  ready,  no  means  ought  to  be  left  untried  to 
reduce  it  to  the  greateft  certainty. 

On  the  ConfiruBion  of  the  Epochs  in  the  Tables  for  finding  the 
Configurations. 

The  epoch  of  a fatellite  for  any  year  is  found  from  a con- 
junction of  the  fatellite  : this  will  be  beft  explained  by  an 
example.  The  time  of  a mean  conjunction  of  the  firlt  fatel- 
lite in  1764,  was  January  1,  8h  26' 47",  as  computed  for 
the  conftruftion  of  the  tables  ; but  this  is  not  the  true  time 
of  the  mean  conjunction,  but  it  is  that  time  diminifhed  by  the 
fum  of  the  maxima  of  all  the  equations,  except  that  arifing 
from  the  equation  of  Jupiter’s  orbit,  which  fum  is  29'  22"  ; 
add  this  therefore  to  the  above  time,  and  it  gives  January  1, 
8h  56'  9"  for  the  true  time  of  the  mean  conjunction,  or  the 
time  when  the  mean  place  of  the  fatellite  upon  its  orbit  was 
the  fame  as  the  mean  place  of  Jupiter  in  its  orbit  ; but,  by 
computation,  the  mean  place  of  Jupiter  at  that  time  was 
2s  8°  56'  41",  this  therefore  is  the  mean  place  of  the  fatellite 
at  the  fame  time  ; but  the  mean  motion  of  the  fatellite  in 
id  8h  56'  9"  was  9s  90  14'  10”  ; fubtraCt  this  therefore  from 
2s  8°  56'  41",  and  we  have  4s  290  42'  31"  for  the  mean 
place  of  the  fatellite  at  the  beginning  of  1764,  or  the  epoch 
for  that  year,  at  Paris.  The  conftruCtion  of  the  tables  here 
explained,  has  been  for  the  mean  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the 
earth,  that  is,  to  reprefent  the  fatellites  as  feen  from  that 
diftance,  becaufe  we  applied  the  equations  of  light,  which 
reduces  the  time  at  the  place  where  the  earth  is  at  the  time  of 
obfervation,  to  the  time  at  which  the  fame  phenomenon  of  the 
fatellite  (its  conjunction)  would  have  appeared  if  the  earth 
had  been  at  its  mean  diftance  from  Jupiter.  As  Greenwich 
is  9'  20"  eaft  of  the  obfervatory  at  Paris,  if  i°  19'  8",  the 
mean  motion  of  the  fatellite  for  that  time,  be  added  to 
4s  290  42'  31",  it  gives  5s  i°  1'  39"  for  the  epoch  for  Green- 
wich, the  year  at  Greenwich  beginning  9'  20"  later  than  at 
Paris.  But  the  epochs  in  thefe  tables  are  for  the  leaf 
diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth,  and  confequently  they  are 
found  from  the  epochs  at  the  mean  diftance,  by  adding  to 
them  the  mean  motions  of  the  fatellites  for  10'  10",  that 
being  the  time  which  light  takes  in  palling  over  a fpace 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  leaft  and  mean  dif- 
tances.  For  as  any  fituations  of  the  fatellites  appear  io'  10" 
fooner  at  the  leaft  than  at  the  mean  diftance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  earth,  at  any  point  of  time  they  mult  appear  forwarder 
in  their  orbits  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  diftance  by 
their  motions  in  that  time.  Now  the  mean  motion  of  the 
fatellite  in  10'  10"  is  i°  26'  12"  ; hence  the  epoch  for  1764, 
for  the  leaft  diftance  of  Jupiter,  is  5s  2°27 ' 51"  : the  tables 
which  are  here  given  were  conftruCted  from  other  obferva- 
tions.  Having  determined  the  epoch  for  any  qne  year,  the 
epochs  for  the  following  years  are  found  by  continually  ad- 
ding to  it  the  mean  motions  for  a year,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  the  epochs  for  the  preceding  years  are  foundby 
fubtraCtion  : thus  we  continue  the  tables  as  far  as  we  pleafe. 
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The  firft  table  contains  the  epochs  of  the  fatellites  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  that  is,  on  December  31ft  of  the 
preceding  year  by  the  civil  account,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon, 
mean  time  ; except  oh  leap-year,  in  which  the  place  is  put 
down  for  January  1,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  mean  time. 

The  fecond  table  contains  the  mean  motions  for  months, 
Ihewing  at  the  end  of  each  month,  how  much  forwarder  the 
fatellites  are  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
If,  therefore,  to  the  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  you 
add  the  mean  motion  for  any  month,  it  gives  the  mean  place 
for  the  end  of  that  month,  or  for  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
The  month  of  February  is  here  fuppofed  to  contain  28  days. 
Now  in  leap-year,  the  epoch  being  for  the  ift  of  January  at 
noon,  mean  time,  when  we  add  the  motion  for  January,  it 
gives  the  place  on  February  1,  at  noon  ; and  adding  the 
motion  for  February,  it  gives  the  place  for  the  laft  day  at 
noon  ; becaufe  from  January  1,  to  February  29,  in  leap- 
year,  is  the  fame  as  from  December  31  to  February  28,  in 
the  common  years ; hence  the  mean  motions  for  the  other 
months,  added  to  the  epochs,  will  give  the  mean  places  as 
well  in  leap-year  as  in  the  common  years. 

The  third  table  contains  the  mean  motions  for  days,  a9 
far  as  31  ; that  being  fufficient,  as  we  have  the  mean  mo- 
tions for  months.  But  in  leap-year,  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February,  we  mult  take  the  motion  for  one  day 
lefs  than  the  day  of  the  month,  becaufe  (as  above  explained) 
the  epoch  is  for  the  ift  of  January,  and  the  motion  for  a 
month  being  added,  gives  the  place  on  the  ift  of  February  ; 
the  places,  therefore,  being  thus  obtained  after  one  day  in 
each  month  has  palled,  the  motion  from  that  time  to  any 
other  day  muft  be  one  day  lefs  than  the  number  of  days  of 
the  month. 

The  fourth  table  contains  the  mean  motions  for  hours ; 
and  the  fifth  table  contains  the  mean  motions  for  minutes 
and  feconds. 

The  fixth  table  contains  the  apparent  diftances  of  the  fa- 
tellites from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  in  terms  of  its  femi- 
diameters,  according  to  their  fituations  in  their  orbits,  and 
the  geocentric  place  of  Jupiter. 

The  feventh  table  contains  the  firft  equation  of  light ; the 
eighth  contains  the  fecond  equation  of  light.  Thefe  tables 
are  conftruCted  to  the  nearelt  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the 
earth  ; and,  therefore,  at  all  other  times,  the  fatellites  will 
appear  to  come  later  to  the  places  found  from  the  tables 
than  the  time  to  which  they  were  computed,  by  the  equa- 
tions in  the  tables. 

Table  the  ninth  contains  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  the 
fourth  fatellite. 

Thefe  tables  give  only  the  mean  places  of  the  fatellites, 
except  for  the  fourth  fatellite,  whofe  place  may  be  corrected 
by  the  equation  of  the  orbit.  This  accuracy  is  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  for  which  the  tables  are  here  given,  they 
being  principally  intended  to  find  the  configurations  of  the 
fatellites.  In  the  tables  for  computing  the  eclipfes,  the 
epochs  for  each  year  are  thofe  of  the  firft  mean  conjunction 
of  the  fatellite,  after  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
conftruCtion  of  thefe  epochs,  and  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  tables, 
will  be  explained  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  apparent  pofitions  of  the 
fatellites  at  any  given  apparent  time,  that  time  muft  be  con- 
verted into  mean  time,  (the  tables  being  conftruCted  to  mean 
time,)  by  applying  the  equation  of  time  ; and  then  from 
that  mean  time,  the  equation  of  light  muft  be  fubtraCted, 
and  the  computation  made  for  that  time ; and  from  the 
places  thus  found,  we  muft  fubtraCt  the  geocentric  place  of 
Jupiter,  and  proceed  as  hereafter  exemplified. 
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TABLES  for  finding  the  CONFIGURATIONS  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 


Table  I.  Epochs  of  the  mean  Motions  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 


Years. 

I.  Satellite. 

II.  Satellite. 

III.  Satellite. 

IV.  Satellite. 

IV.  Sat.  Apf. 

JNew  Style. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

S. 

M. 

D. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

r79° 

0 

4 

13 

37 

10 

4 

57 

2 

0 

5 

9 

5 

3 

28 

I 

10 

1 

7 

4 

I79I 

3 

27 

42 

36 

7 

16 

44 

!9 

0 

1 1 

5 

36 

2 

I I 

28 

3° 

1 

7 

49 

B.  1792 

2 

H 

40 

55 

8 

9 

54 

5 

2 

7 

21 

12 

1 

l6 

31 

6 

1 

8 

34 

1793 

6 

8 

9 

53 

5 

21 

4i 

22 

2 

*3 

17 

44 

' 1 1 

29 

58 

26 

1 

9 

19 

I794 

10 

1 

38 

52 

3 

3 

28 

39 

2 

*9 

H 

*5 

10 

>3 

25 

46 

1 

10 

4 

1 795 

1 

25 

7 

50 

0 

i5 

7 

56 

2 

25 

10 

47 

8 

26 

53 

6 

1 

10 

49 

B.  1796 

0 

12 

6 

9 

1 

8 

17 

43 

4 

21 

26 

23 

8 

1 

54 

42 

1 

1 1 

35 

1797 

4 

5 

35 

8 

10 

20 

5 

0 

4 

27 

22 

54 

6 

15 

22 

2 

1 

1 2 

20 

179S 

7 

29 

4 

7 

8 

1 

52 

17 

5 

3 

19 

26 

4 

28 

49 

22 

1 

13 

5 

1199 

1 1 

22 

33 

5 

5 

*3 

39 

34 

5 

9 

15 

58 

3 

12 

17 

42 

1 

'■3 

50 

C.  1800 

3 

16 

2 

4 

2 

25 

26 

5i 

5 

J5 

12 

30 

1 

25 

45 

2 

1 

H 

35 

1801 

7 

9 

3 1 

3 

0 

7 

H 

8 

5 

21 

9 

2 

0 

9 

12 

22 

1 

15 

20 

1802 

1 1 

3 

0 

1 

9 

19 

1 

25 

5 

27 

5 

34 

10 

22 

39 

42 

1 

16 

6 

1803 

2 

26 

29 

0 

7 

0 

48 

42 

6 

3 

2 

6 

9 

6 

7 

2 

1 

16 

5l 

B.  1804 

1 

13 

27 

19 

7 

23 

58 

29 

7 

29 

il 

4i 

8 

1 1 

8 

38 

1 

il 

36 

1805 

5 

6 

56 

x8 

5 

5 

45 

46 

8 

5 

H 

1.3 

6 

24 

35 

58 

1 

18 

21 

1806 

9 

0 

25 

.6 

2 

17 

33 

5 

8 

11 

10 

45 

5 

8 

3 

18 

1 

19 

6 

1807 

0 

23 

54 

16 

1 1 

29 

20 

20 

8 

17 

7 

16 

3 

21 

3° 

38 

1 

19 

5i 

B.  1808 

1 1 

10 

52 

34 

0 

22 

3° 

6 

10 

13 

22 

52 

2 

26 

32 

H 

1 

20 

37 

1809 

3 

4 

21 

32 

10 

4 

17 

23 

10 

19 

19 

24 

1 

9 

59 

34 

1 

21 

22 

1810 

6 

27 

50 

31 

7 

16 

4 

40 

10 

25 

*5 

55 

1 1 

23 

26 

54 

1 

22 

7 

1811 

10 

21 

19 

30 

4 

27 

5i 

57 

x 1 

1 

12 

27 

10 

6 

54 

14 

1 

22 

52 

B.  1812 

9 

8 

17 

49 

5 

21 

1 

44 

0 

27 

28 

3 

9 

1 1 

55 

50 

1 

23 

37 

1813 

1 

1 

46 

47 

3 

2 

49 

1 

1 

3 

24 

34 

7 

25 

23 

10 

1 

24 

22 

1814 

4 

25 

15 

46 

0 

H 

36 

18 

1 

9 

21 

6 

6 

8 

50 

30 

I 

25 

8 

1815 

8 

18 

44 

45 

9 

26 

23 

35 

1 

15 

17 

38 

4 

22 

17 

5° 

1 

25 

53 

B 1816 

7 

5 

43 

4 

10 

19 

33 

21 

3 

1 1 

33 

H 

3 

27 

*9 

26 

1 

26 

38 

1817 

xo 

29 

12 

2 

8 

1 

20 

S8 

3 

17 

29 

45 

2 

10 

46 

46 

1 

27 

23 

1818 

2 

22 

4i 

1 

5 

13 

7 

55 

3 

23 

26 

il 

0 

24 

H 

6 

1 

28 

8 

1819 

6 

16 

10 

0 

2 

24 

55 

!3 

3 

29 

22 

49 

1 1 

7 

41 

25 

1 

28 

53 

B.  1820 

5 

3 

8 

18 

3 

18 

4 

59 

5 

25 

3« 

24 

10 

12 

43 

2 

1 

29 

39 

JH 


Vol.  XXXI. 
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Table  II.  The  mean  Motion  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  for  Months. 


Months. 

I. 

Satellite. 

II 

. Satellite. 

III 

. Satellite. 

IV.  Satellite. 

IV. 

Apf. 

31  January 

6s 

8° 

9' 

32" 

8s 

22° 

37' 

3" 

3s 

29° 

50' 

j'o" 

10s 

CO 

0 

4- 

16" 

3' 

50" 

28  February 

4 

5 

5l 

2 

7 

1 1 

6 

38 

2 

28 

44 

29 

6 

12 

41 

44 

7 

18 

31  March 

10 

H 

0 

34 

4 

3 

43 

40 

6 

28 

35 

18 

4 

21 

24 

0 

1 1 

7 

30  April 

9 

28 

40 

46 

9 

H 

5» 

H 

9 

8 

7 

4 

2 

8 

32 

0 

14 

50 

31  May 

4 

6 

5° 

17 

6 

7 

35 

16 

1 

7 

57 

53 

0 

*7 

H 

16 

18 

40 

30  June 

3 

21 

3° 

29 

1 1 

18 

49 

5° 

3 

17 

29 

40 

10 

4 

22 

16 

22 

22 

31  July 

9 

29 

40 

1 

8 

11 

26 

52 

7 

*7 

20 

29 

8 

l3 

4- 

3 2 

26 

12 

31  Auguft 

4 

7 

49 

32 

5 

4 

3 

55 

1 1 

17 

11 

*9 

6 

21 

46 

48 

3° 

2 

30  September 

0 

0 

22 

29 

44 

10 

*5 

18 

28 

1 

26 

43 

5 

4 

8 

54 

48 

33 

45 

31  Odlober 

10 

0 

39 

*5 

7 

7 

55 

31 

5 

26 

33 

55 

2 

17 

37 

4 

37 

35 

30  November 

9 

J5 

J9 

27 

O 

*9 

10 

4 

8 

6 

5 

4i 

0 

4 

45 

4 

41 

17 

31  December 

3 

23 

28 

59 

9 

1 1 

47 

7 

0 

5 

56 

31 

IO 

*3 

27 

20 

45 

7 

Table  III.  The  mean  Motion  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  for  Days. 


Days. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Apf. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

1 

6 

2 3 

29 

20 

3 

1 1 

22 

29 

1* 

20 

•9 

4 

0 

21 

34 

16 

O 

7 

z 

1 

16 

58 

41 

6 

22 

44 

58 

3 

IO 

38 

7 

1 

*3 

8 

32 

O 

*5 

3 

8 

10 

28 

1 

IO 

4 

7 

27 

5 

O 

57 

11 

2 

4 

42 

48 

O 

22 

4 

3 

3 

57 

22 

1 

1 5 

29 

57 

6 

21 

16 

H 

2 

26 

17 

4 

O 

3° 

5 

9 

27 

26 

42 

4 

26 

52 

26 

8 

II 

35 

18 

3 

17 

51 

20 

O 

37 

6 

4 

20 

56 

2 

8 

8 

14 

55 

IO 

I 

54 

21 

4 

9 

25 

36 

O 

44 

7 

1 1 

H 

25 

22 

1 1 

19 

37 

24 

11 

22 

*3 

25 

5 

O 

59 

52 

O 

5 2 

8 

6 

7 

54 

43 

3 

0 

59 

53 

1 

12 

32 

28 

5 

22 

34 

8 

O 

59 

9 

1 

1 

24 

3 

6 

12 

22 

22 

. 3 

2 

51 

32 

6 

H 

8 

24 

I 

7 

10 

7 

24 

53 

23 

9 

23 

44 

5i 

4 

23 

10 

35 

7 

5 

42 

40 

I 

14 

1 1 

2 

18 

22 

44 

1 

5 

7 

21 

6 

*3 

29 

39 

7 

27 

16 

56 

I 

22 

12 

9 

1 1 

52 

4 

4 

16 

29 

5° 

8 

3 

48 

42 

8 

18 

51 

1 2 

I 

29 

*3 

4 

5 

21 

25 

7 

27 

52 

J9 

9 

24 

7 

46 

9 

10 

25 

28 

I 

36 

J4 

10 

28 

5° 

45 

1 1 

9 

14 

48 

11 

H 

26 

5° 

10 

1 

59 

44 

I 

44 

*5 

5 

22 

20 

6 

3 

20 

37 

17 

1 

4 

45 

53 

IO 

23 

34 

0 

I 

51 

16 

0 

*5 

49 

26 

6 

1 

59 

46 

2 

25 

4 

57 

11 

15 

8 

16 

1 

59 

17 

7 

9 

18 

46 

9 

J3 

22 

J5 

4 

*5 

23 

0 

0 

6 

42 

3 2 

2 

6 

18 

2 

2 

48 

6 

O 

24 

44 

45 

6 

5 

43 

4 

0 

28 

16 

48 

2 

J3 

J9 

8 

26 

17 

27 

4 

6 

7 

H 

7 

26 

2 

7 

1 

J9 

5i 

4 

2 

21 

20 

3 

19 

46 

47 

7 

17 

29 

43 

9 

16 

21 

1 1 

2 

ii 

25 

20 

2 

28 

21 

10 

!3 

16 

8 

IO 

28 

52 

12 

1 1 

6 

40 

14 

3 

2 

59 

36 

2 

3 6 

22 

5 

6 

45 

29 

2 

IO 

H 

41 

IO 

26 

59 

18 

3 

24 

33 

52 

2 

43 

23 

O 

0 

14 

49 

5 

21 

37 

IO 

2 

17 

18 

21 

4 

16 

8 

8 

2 

51 

24 

6 

23 

44 

9 

9 

2 

59 

39 

4 

7 

37 

25 

5 

7 

42 

34 

2 

58 

25 

1 

*7 

13 

29 

0 

H 

22 

9 

5 

27 

56 

28 

5 

29 

16 

5° 

3 

5 

26 

8 

IO 

42 

50 

3 

25 

44 

CO 

7 

18 

i5 

32 

6 

20 

5° 

5 6 

3 

13 

27 

3 

4 

12 

IO 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

34 

36 

7 

12 

25 

12 

3 

20 

28 

9 

27 

41 

30 

IO 

18 

29 

36 

IO 

28 

53 

39 

8 

3 

59 

28 

3 

28 

29 

4 

21 

IO 

S1 

I 

29 

52 

5 

O 

19 

12 

43 

8 

25 

33 

44 

3 

35 

3° 

1 1 

H 

40 

11 

5 

11 

H 

34 

2 

9 

31 

46 

9 

i7 

8 

0 

3 

42 

3i 

6 

8 

9 

32 

8 

22 

37 

3 

3 

29 

5° 

5° 

10 

8 

42 

16 

3 

5° 

In  leap-year,  for  January  and  February  take  one  day  lefs,  for  reafons  already  given. 
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Table  IV.  The  mean  Motions  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  for  Hours. 


Hours. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

I 

o 

8 

28 

43 

0 

4 

J3 

26 

0 

2 

5 

48 

0 

O 

53 

56 

2 

o 

16 

37 

27 

0 

8 

26 

32 

O 

4 

1 1 

35 

0 

I 

47 

51 

3 

o 

2J 

26 

10 

0 

12 

40 

l9 

0 

6 

*7 

23 

0 

2 

41 

47 

4 

I 

3 

54 

33 

O 

16 

33 

45 

O 

8 

23 

1 1 

0 

3 

35 

43 

5 

I 

12 

23 

36 

0 

21 

7 

1 1 

0 

10 

28 

58 

0 

4 

29 

38 

6 

I 

20 

32 

20 

O 

23 

20 

37 

O 

12 

34 

46 

0 

5 

23 

34 

7 

I 

29 

21 

3 

0 

29 

34 

3 

0 

H 

40 

33 

0 

6 

17 

3° 

8 

2 

7 

49 

46 

I 

3 

47 

3° 

0 

16 

46 

21 

O 

7 

1 1 

25 

9 

2 

16 

18 

30 

1 

8 

0 

56 

0 

18 

52 

9 

0 

8 

5 

21 

IO 

2 

24 

47 

13 

1 

12 

*4 

22 

0 

20 

57 

56 

0 

8 

59 

17 

1 1 

3 

3 

13 

36 

1 

16 

27 

48 

0 

23 

3 

44 

0 

9 

53 

13 

1 2 

3 

1 1 

44 

40 

1 

20 

41 

>5 

0 

25 

9 

32 

0 

10 

47 

8 

J3 

3 

20 

!3 

24 

1 

24 

34 

41 

O 

27 

*5 

*9 

0 

1 1 

4i 

4 

14 

3 

28 

42 

7 

1 

29 

8 

7 

0 

29 

21 

7 

0 

12 

35 

O 

*5 

4 

7 

10 

5i 

2 

3 

21 

33 

T 

1 

26 

55 

0 

•3 

28 

55 

16 

4 

13 

39 

34 

2 

7 

34 

59 

I 

3 

3 2 

42 

0 

14 

22 

51 

i7 

4 

24 

8 

17 

2 

1 1 

4» 

26 

I 

5 

3» 

30 

0 

15 

16 

47 

18 

5 

2 

37 

O 

2 

16 

1 

52 

I 

7 

44 

18 

0 

16 

10 

42 

19 

5 

1 1 

3 

43 

2 

20 

13 

18 

1 

9 

5° 

5 

O 

17 

4 

38 

20 

3 

J9 

34 

27 

2 

24 

28 

44 

I 

1 1 

55 

53 

0 

17 

58 

34 

21 

3 

28 

3 

10 

2 

28 

42 

11 

I 

H 

1 

41 

O 

18 

52 

29 

22 

6 

6 

31 

33 

3 

2 

33 

37 

I 

16 

7 

28 

0 

19 

46 

25 

23 

6 

T3 

0 

37 

3 

7 

9 

3 

I 

18 

13 

16 

0 

20 

40 

21 

i 24 

6 

23 

29 

20 

3 

1 1 

22 

29 

■ I 

20 

19 

4 

0 

21 

34 

16 

Table  V.  The  mean  Motions  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  for  Minutes  and  Seconds. 
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Table  V. — continued, . 


M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

T. 

D. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

T. 

D. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

T. 

D.' 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

T. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

16 

2 

15 

40 

I 

7 

35 

O 

33 

33 

0 

14 

23 

17 

2 

24 

8 

I 

1 1 

48 

O 

35 

39 

0 

15 

17 

18 

2 

32 

37 

I 

16 

2 

O 

37 

44 

0 

l6 

II 

19 

2 

41 

6 

i 

20 

J5 

O 

39 

5° 

0 

17 

5 

20 

2 

49 

34 

1 

24 

29 

O 

41 

56 

0 

17 

59 

21 

2 

58 

3 

1 

28 

42 

O 

44 

2 

0 

18 

52 

22 

3 

6 

32 

1 

32 

56 

O 

46 

7 

0 

I9 

46 

23 

3 

*5 

1 

1 

37 

9 

O 

48 

13 

0 

20 

40 

24 

3 

23 

29 

1 

41 

22 

0 

50 

19 

0 

21 

34 

25 

3 

31 

58 

1 

45 

36 

O 

52 

25 

0 

22 

28 

26 

3 

40 

27 

1 

49 

49 

O 

54 

31 

0 

23 

22 

27 

3 

48 

55 

1 

54 

3 

O 

56 

37 

0 

24 

16 

28 

3 

57 

24 

1 

58 

16 

O 

58 

42 

0 

25 

10 

29 

4 

5 

53 

2 

2 

3° 

I 

0 

48 

0 

26 

4 

3° 

4 

14 

22 

2 

6 

43 

I 

2 

54 

0 

26 

58 

31 

4 

22 

5° 

2 

10 

57 

I 

5 

0 

0 

27 

52 

32 

4 

3 1 

*9 

2 

*5 

10 

I 

7 

6 

0 

28 

46 

33 

4 

39 

48 

2 

J9 

23 

I 

9 

1 1 

0 

29 

40 

34 

4 

48 

17 

2 

23 

37 

I 

1 1 

17 

0 

3° 

33 

35 

4 

56 

45 

2 

27 

50 

I 

J3 

23 

0 

3 1 

27 

36 

5 

5 

H 

2 

32 

4 

I 

15 

29 

0 

32 

21 

37 

5 

J3 

43 

2 

36 

17 

I 

17 

35 

0 

33 

15 

38 

5 

22 

1 1 

2 

40 

3i 

i 

*9 

40 

0 

34 

9 

39 

5 

3° 

40 

2 

44 

44 

1 

21 

46 

0 

35 

3 

40 

5 

39 

9 

2 

48 

57 

1 

23 

52 

0 

35 

57 

41 

5 

47 

48 

2 

53 

1 1 

1 

25 

58 

0 

36 

5i 

42 

5 

56 

6 

2 

57 

24 

1 

28 

4 

0 

37 

45 

43 

6 

4 

35 

3 

1 

38 

1 

3° 

9 

0 

38 

39 

44 

6 

13 

4 

3 

5 

5i 

1 

32 

15 

0 

39 

33 

45 

6 

21 

32 

3 

10 

5 

I 

34 

21 

0 

40 

27 

4 6 

6 

30 

1 

3 

H 

18 

1 

3 6 

27 

0 

41 

21 

47 

6 

38 

3° 

3 

18 

31 

1 

38 

33 

0 

42 

15 

48 

6 

46 

59 

3 

22 

45 

1 

40 

38 

0 

43 

9 

49 

6 

55 

27 

3 

26 

58 

1 

42 

44 

0 

44 

2 

50 

7 

3 

5*5 

3 

3* 

12 

1 

44 

5° 

0 

44 

56 

5i 

7 

12 

25 

3 

35 

25 

I 

46 

56 

0 

45 

. 

5° 

52 

7 

20 

54 

3 

39 

39 

1 

49 

2 

0 

46 

44 

53 

7 

29 

22 

3 

43 

52 

1 

51 

7 

0 

47 

38 

54 

7 

37 

5i 

3 

48 

6 

1 

53 

*3 

0 

48 

32 

55 

7 

46 

20 

3 

52 

19 

1 

55 

J9 

0 

49 

26 

56 

7 

54 

48 

3 

56 

32 

1 

57 

25 

0 

50 

20 

57 

8 

3 

17 

4 

0 

46 

T 

59 

31 

0 

51 

H 

58 

8 

1 1 

46 

4 

4 

59 

2 

1 

36 

0 

52 

8 

59 

8 

20 

15 

4 

9 

12 

2 

3 

42 

0 

53 

4 

60 

8 

28 

43 

4 

J3 

26 

2 

5 

48 

0 

53 

56 
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Table  VI.  Apparent  Diftances  of  the  Satellites  from  the  Centre  of  Jupiter,  in  Semidiameters  of  Jupiter. 


Diftance  of  the  Satellites  from  the  Geocentric  Place  of  Jupiter. 

j 

Sig. 

O.  Eaft. 

VI. 

Weft. 

I.  Eaft. 

VII.  Weft. 

II.  Eaft. 

VIII.  Weft. 

| 

Sat. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

,n. 

IV. 

Deg. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid.  i Semid. 
* 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Semid. 

Deg.  | 

o 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

| »-95 

4.70 

7.50 

*3^9 

5.12 

8. 14 

12.99 

22.85 

3° 

i 

0.10 

0.16 

0.26 

0.46 

3.O4 

4.84 

7-73 

1 3*  59 

5-l7 

8.22 

13.12 

23.07 

29 

2 

0.2  1 

°-33 

0.52 

0.92 

3-!3 

4 9s 

7-95 

13.98 

5.22 

8.30 

‘3  24 

23.29 

28 

3 

0.31 

0.49 

0.78 

1.38 

3.22 

5.12 

8.17 

J4'37 

3-27 

8.38 

1 3-36 

23-51 

27 

4 

0.41 

0.66 

1.05 

1.84 

3-3° 

5.26 

8*39 

H-75 

5-3 1 

8.45 

13.48 

23.71 

26 

5 

0.51 

0.82 

!-3i 

2.30 

3-39 

5 39 

8.60 

J5  *3 

5*36 

8.52 

I3-39 

23.91 

25 

6 

0.62 

0.98 

*•57 

2.76 

3-47 

5*<3 

8.82 

ij.51 

5.40 

8-39 

13.70 

24.10 

24 

7 

0.72 

1. 14 

1.83 

3.22 

3*56 

5.66 

9-03 

15.88 

5-44 

8.66 

13.81 

24.28 

23 

8 

0.82 

i-31 

2.09 

3-67 

3*64 

5-79 

9.24 

16.24 

5.48 

8.72 

l3  9l 

24.46 

22 

9 

0.92 

1.47 

2-34 

4-13 

3-72 

5.92 

9.44 

16.60 

5.52 

8.78 

14.00 

24.63 

2 1 

IO 

1.03 

1.63 

2.60 

4.58 

3.80 

6.04 

9.64 

16.96 

5-55 

8.84 

14.10 

24.79 

20 

1 1 

t-'S 

1.79 

2.86 

5-03 

3*87 

6.17 

9.84 

1 7-3 1 

5-39 

8.89 

14.18 

24.95 

l9 

12 

1.23 

1.95 

3-11 

3.48 

3-95 

6.29 

10.04 

17.65 

5.62 

8.94 

14.27 

25.09 

18 

*3 

i-33 

2.12 

3-37 

5-93 

4-03 

6.41 

10.23 

17.99 

5.65 

8.99 

H-34 

25*23 

17 

i4 

i-43 

2.27 

3-6  3 

6.38 

4.10 

6-53 

10.42 

18.32 

5.68 

9.04 

14.42 

25.36 

16 

I*53 

2-43 

3.88 

6.83 

4.18 

6.6  5 

10.61 

18.65 

5-7i 

9.08 

H-49 

25.48 

*5 

16 

1.63 

2.59 

4-i3 

7.27 

4.25 

6.76 

10.79 

18.98 

3-73 

9.12 

14.56 

25.60 

14 

17 

i-73 

2*75 

4*38 

7.71 

4-32 

6.88 

10.98 

I9-3° 

5.76 

9.16 

14.62 

25.71 

*3 

18 

1.83 

2.91 

4-63 

8.15 

4-39 

6.99 

1 1. 15 

19.61 

5.78 

9.20 

14.67 

25.81 

12 

19 

1.92 

3.06 

4.88 

8.59 

4.46 

7.09 

n.32 

19.91 

5.80 

9*23 

14.72 

25.90 

1 1 

20 

2.02 

3.22 

5*J3 

9.02 

4-33 

7.20 

11.49 

20.21 

5.82 

9.26 

1 4*77 

25.98 

10 

21 

2.12 

3-37 

5-37 

9-45 

4-59 

7-3 1 

1 1.66 

20. 50 

3 83 

9.29 

14.81 

26.06 

9 

22 

2.22 

3-^2 

3.62 

9.88 

4.66 

7.41 

11.82 

20.79 

5.85 

9-3 1 

I4-85 

26.13 

8 

23 

2.31 

3*67 

3.86 

ic.31 

4.72 

7-5 1 

11.98 

21.07 

5.87 

9-33 

14.89 

26. 19 

7 

24 

2.40 

3.82 

6.  x 1 

10  73 

4 78 

7.61 

1 2. 14 

21.34 

5.S8 

9-33 

14.92 

26.24 

6 

25 

2.50 

3-97 

6-34 

11. 15 

4.84 

7.70 

1 2 29 

2 1 .61 

5.89 

9-37 

14.94 

26.28 

5 

26 

2.59 

4.12 

6.57 

11.57 

4.90 

7.80 

12.44 

21.87 

5.89 

9-38 

14.96 

26.32 

4 

27 

2.68 

4.27 

6.81 

1 1.98 

4*96 

7.89 

12  58 

22.13 

5.90 

9-39 

14.98 

26.35 

3 

28 

2.77 

4.41 

7.04 

!2.39 

5.01 

7-97 

12  72 

22.37 

5.91 

9.40 

14.99 

26.57 

2 

29 

2.86 

4.56 

7-27 

12.79 

5.07 

8.06 

12.86 

22.61 

5.91 

9.40 

15.00 

26.3S 

1 

3° 

2.95 

4-7° 

7-5° 

13-W 

5.12 

8.14 

12.99 

22.85 

5.91 

9.40 

15.00 

26.38 

0 

Sig. 

XI.  Weft. 

V. 

Eaft. 

X.  Weft. 

IV. 

f±J 

IX.  Weft. 

III.  Eaft. 
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Table  VII.  The  Firjl  Equation  of  Light. 


Argument.  Diilance  of  Jupiter  from  the  Sun. 


Deg. 

Sig. 

0. 

Sig. 

I. 

Sig.  II. 

Sig.  III. 

Sig. 

IV. 

Sig.  V. 

Deg. 

o 

16' 

15" 

15' 

10" 

I2f 

12" 

8' 

7" 

4' 

3" 

1' 

5" 

3° 

i 

16 

15 

15 

6 

12 

5 

7 

59 

3 

56 

1 

1 

29 

2 

16 

*5 

15 

1 

1 1 

57 

7 

51 

3 

49 

0 

57 

28 

3 

16 

H 

H 

56 

I I 

49 

7 

42 

3 

42 

Q 

53 

27 

4 

16 

14 

*4 

52 

1 1 

41 

7 

34 

3 

35 

0 

49 

26 

5 

16 

X3 

14 

47 

II 

33 

7 

25 

3 

28 

0 

45 

25 

6 

16 

12 

14 

42 

II 

25 

7 

16 

3 

21 

0 

42 

24 

7 

16 

11 

14 

37 

1 1 

l7 

7 

8 

3 

H 

0 

38 

23 

8 

16 

10 

H 

32 

II 

9 

6 

59 

3 

7 

0 

36 

22 

9 

16 

9 

14 

27 

II 

2 

6 

5i 

3 

0 

0 

33 

21 

IO 

16 

7 

»4 

21 

IO 

55 

6 

42 

2 

53 

0 

3° 

20 

ii 

16 

5 

x4 

*5 

IO 

47 

6 

34 

2 

47 

0 

27 

x9 

12 

16 

4 

x4 

9 

IO 

38 

6 

26 

2 

41 

0 

24 

18 

13 

16 

2 

x4 

3 

IO 

3° 

6 

18 

2 

35 

0 

22 

l7 

14 

16 

0 

>3 

58 

IO 

22 

6 

10 

2 

29 

0 

*9 

16 

*5 

15 

58 

*3 

52 

IO 

*4 

6 

1 

2 

23 

0 

l7 

*5 

16 

56 

*3 

46 

IO 

6 

5 

53 

2 

18 

0 

x5 

*4 

17 

x5 

54 

*3 

40 

9 

57 

5 

45 

2 

12 

0 

x3 

x3 

l8 

X5 

51 

x3 

34 

9 

48 

5 

37 

2 

6 

0 

1 1 

12 

I9 

*5 

48 

*3 

28 

9 

40 

5 

29 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 1 

20 

*5 

45 

*3 

22 

9 

32 

5 

21 

1 

54 

0 

8 

10 

2t 

*5 

42 

*3 

*5 

9 

24 

5 

13 

1 

48 

0 

6 

9 

22 

*5 

39 

*3 

8 

9 

16 

5 

6 

1 

43 

0 

5 

8 

23 

15 

36 

*3 

1 

9 

8 

4 

58 

1 

38 

0 

4 

7 

24 

15 

33 

12 

54 

8 

59 

4 

50 

1 

33 

O 

3 

6 

25 

x5 

3° 

12 

47 

8 

50 

4 

42 

1 

28 

0 

2 

5 

26 

*5 

26 

12 

40 

8 

41 

4 

34 

1 

23 

0 

1 

4 

27 

*5 

22 

12 

33 

8 

32 

4 

26 

1 

l9 

0 

1 

3 

28 

15 

18 

12 

26 

8 

23 

4 

18 

1 

H 

0 

0 

2 

29 

15 

H 

12 

x9 

8 

x5 

4 

1 1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

1 

30 

J5 

10 

12 

12 

8 

7 

4 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 Sig- 

XI. 

Sig. 

X. 

Sig.  IX. 

Sig.  VIII. 

Sig.  VII. 

Sig.  VI. 
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Table  VIII.  The  Second  Equation  of  Light. 


Argument.  Anomaly  of  Jupiter. 


Deg. 

Sig 

O. 

Sig.  I. 

Sig. 

II. 

Sig. 

III. 

Sig. 

IV. 

Sig. 

V. 

Deg. 

o 

4' 

4" 

3' 

47" 

3' 

3" 

2' 

2" 

1' 

1" 

0' 

16" 

30 

i 

4 

4 

3 

46 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

59 

0 

J5 

29 

2 

4 

4 

3 

45 

2 

59 

I 

58 

0 

57 

0 

14 

28 

3 

4 

4 

3 

44 

2 

57 

I 

56 

0 

55 

0 

*3 

27 

4 

4 

4 

3 

43 

2 

55 

I 

53 

0 

54 

0 

12 

26 

5 

4 

3 

3 

42 

2 

53 

t 

5i 

0 

52 

0 

12 

25 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4i 

2 

5i 

I 

49 

0 

51 

0 

1 1 

24 

7 

4 

3 

3 

39 

2 

49 

I 

47 

0 

49 

0 

10 

23 

8 

4 

3 

3 

38 

2 

47 

I 

45 

/ 0 

47 

0 

9 

22 

9 

4 

2 

3 

37 

2 

45 

I 

43 

0 

46 

0 

8 

21 

IO 

4 

2 

3 

35 

2 

44 

I 

4i 

0 

44 

0 

7 

20 

1 1 

4 

2 

3 

34 

2 

42 

I 

39 

0 

43 

0 

6 

I9 

12 

4 

1 

3 

32 

2 

4° 

I 

37 

0 

4i 

0 

6 

18 

*3 

4 

0 

3 

3i 

2 

38 

I 

35 

0 

40 

0 

5 

17 

i4 

4 

0 

3 

3° 

2 

36 

I 

33 

0 

38 

0 

5 

l6 

15 

4 

0 

3 

28 

2 

34 

I 

3° 

0 

36 

0 

4 

-’5 

16 

3 

59 

3 

27 

2 

32 

I 

28 

0 

35 

0 

4 

H 

17 

3 

59 

3 

25 

2 

29 

I 

26 

0 

33 

0 

3 

*3 

18 

3 

58 

3 

24 

2 

27 

I 

24 

0 

32 

0 

3 

12 

19 

3 

57 

3 

22 

2 

25 

I 

22 

0 

30 

0 

2 

1 1 

20 

3 

56 

3 

21 

2 

23 

I 

20 

0 

29 

0 

2 

10 

21 

3 

55 

3 

20 

2 

21 

I 

18 

0 

27 

0 

1 

9 

22 

3 

55 

3 

17 

2 

!9 

I 

16 

0 

26 

0 

1 

8 

23 

3 

54 

3 

*5 

2 

17 

I 

14 

0 

25 

0 

1 

7 

24 

3 

53 

3 

13 

2 

!5 

I 

12 

0 

23 

0 

1 

6 

25 

3 

52 

3 

12 

2 

x3 

1 

10 

0 

22 

0 

0 

5 

26 

3 

5i 

3 

10 

2 

10 

I 

8 

1 0 

21 

0 

0 

4 

27 

3 

5° 

3 

8 

2 

8 

I 

7 

0 

20 

0 

0 

3 

28 

3 

49 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1 

5 

0 

19 

0 

0 

2 

29 

3 

48 

3 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 

3° 

3 

47 

3 

3 

2 

2 

I 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

| 

Sig. 

XI. 

Sig.  X. 

Sig. 

IX. 

Sig. 

VIII. 

Sig. 

VII. 

Sig. 

VI. 
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Table  IX.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  the  Fourth  Satellite. 


Argument.  Mean  Anomaly. 

Deg. 

+ vi 

- O. 

+ VII-  I. 

+ VIII- II. 

Deg. 

o 

o' 

0" 

24' 

57" 

43' 

22" 

3° 

i 

0 

52 

25 

42 

43 

48 

29 

2 

1 

44 

26 

26 

44 

H 

28 

3 

? 

37 

27 

10 

44 

39 

27 

4 

3 

29 

27 

54 

45 

3 

26 

5 

4 

21 

28 

37 

45 

26 

25 

6 

5 

*3 

29 

20 

45 

48 

24 

7 

6 

5 

3° 

2 

46 

9 

23 

8 

6 

57 

3° 

44 

46 

3° 

22 

9 

7 

48 

31 

25 

46 

5° 

21 

xo 

8 

39 

32 

6 

47 

9 

20 

1 1 

9 

3i 

32 

46 

47 

26 

*9 

12 

10 

22 

33 

25 

47 

42 

18 

*3 

1 1 

J3 

34 

4 

47 

58 

17 

»4 

12 

4 

34 

43 

48 

!3 

16 

15 

12 

55 

35 

2 1 

48 

28 

i5 

16 

13 

45 

35 

57 

48 

42 

H 

17 

H 

36 

36 

33 

48 

56 

13 

18 

15 

26 

37 

8 

49 

7 

12 

19 

16 

15 

37 

43 

49 

18 

1 1 

20 

17 

4 

38 

18 

49 

28 

10 

21 

17 

53 

38 

52 

49 

37 

9 

22 

18 

41 

39 

25 

49 

46 

8 

23 

J9 

29 

39 

57 

49 

54 

7 

24 

20 

17 

40 

28 

5° 

1 

6 

25 

21 

5 

40 

59 

50 

6 

5 

26 

21 

52 

41 

29 

5° 

9 

4 

27 

22 

39 

41 

58 

5° 

H 

3 

28 

23 

26 

42 

27 

50 

17 

2 

29 

24 

12 

42 

55 

50 

19 

1 

3° 

24 

57 

43 

22 

5° 

20 

0 

+ XI 

- V. 

+ x 

! 

< 

+ IX 

-III. 

SATELLITES. 


To  find  the  Configurations  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  at  any  Time. 

Find  by  Tables  I,  IT,  III,  IV,  V,  the  mean  place  of 
each  fatellite  for  the  given  time,  which  will  be  fufficiently 
near  to  the  true  place,  except  for  the  fourth  fatellite,  for 
which  we  mull;  apply  the  equation  of  the  centre  ; for  that 
purpofe  we  mult,  with  its  mean  motion,  take  out  the  place 
of  its  aplide,  which  fubtradled  from  the  mean  longitude 
gives  its  mean  anomaly,  to  which  find  the  equation  in 
Table  IX,  and  apply  it  to  the  mean  longitude,  and  it  gives 
the  true  longitude. 

From  the  place  of  each  fatellite  thus  found,  fubtradt  the 
geocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter,  (fee  Jupiter,)  and  in 
Table  VI.  with  that  difference,  find  the  correfponding 
numbers,  which  reprefent  the  apparent  diftance  of  each 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  in  terms  of  its  femidiameter. 
When  the  argument  of  this  table  is  lefis  than  fix  figns,  the 
fatellite  will  be  to  the  eajl  of  J upiter  ; when  greater , to  the 
<wefi.  This  is  Dr.  Halley’s  method. 


As  the  principal  defign  of  finding  the  configurations  of 
the  fatellites  is  to  diftinguilh  one  from  another,  the  equa- 
tion of  light  is  commonly  of  but  little  importance,  and 
may  be  negledted.  Or  if  that  accuracy  be  defired,  com- 
pute the  configuration  to  any  hour  mean  time,  and  then 
add  the  equation  of  light  to  it,  and  you  have  the  configur- 
ations as  they  appear  at  that  time.  The  operation  is  ren- 
dered Ihorter  by  calculating  to  an  hour  ; and  it  will  be  iuf- 
ficient  if  the  places  be  calculated  to  minutes  of  a degree. 

To  find  the  equation  of  light  ; from  the  fun’s  longitude 
fubtraft.  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter,  and  with 
the  remainder  enter  Table  VII,  and  take  out  the  firft  part 
of  the  equation ; and  with  the  anomaly  of  Jupiter  enter 
Table  VIII,  and  take  out  the  fecond  part.  The  anomaly 
is  found  by  fubtra&ing  the  place  of  the  aphelion  from  the 
longitude. 

Ex. — To  calculate  the  configuration  of  the  fatellites  on 
April  6,  1795,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  mean  time,  by 
the  civil  account  ; or  on  the  5d  i6h,  aftronomical  time. 
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Hence  this  configuration, 
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* 
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4 
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- 

3 

1 1 

59 

* Equation  of  light  1 37 

Total 


Equation  of  light  10  36 


This  configuration,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  for 
4 o’clock  mean  time,  is  fuch  as  will  appear  at  10*  36"  after 
four ; but  it  will  not  fenfibly  differ  from  the  appearance  at 
four.  To  have  computed  the  configurations  as  they  appear 
at  4 o’clock,  we  mull  have  computed  for  3h  49'  24"  mean 
time. 

The  configuration  at  the  fame  hour,  for  a month,  may 
be  very  readily  determined,  without  repeating  the  whole 
operation,  in  this  manner.  The  difference  from  day  to  day 
arifes  from  the  addition  of  the  daily  mean  motions,  and 
from  the  variation  of  the  geocentric  place  of  Jupiter,  the 
• mean  daily  variation  of  which  for  a month  will  be  fuffici- 
ently  accurate  for  our  purpofe.  As  the  geocentric  place 
of  Jupiter  is  fubtraded  from  the  mean  place  of  the  fatel- 
lite, if  the  geocentric  motion  be  dired,  Jubtrad  its  mean 
Vol.  XXXI. 


daily  variation  from  the  mean  daily  motion  of  the  fatellite ; 
but  if  the  geocentric  motion  be  retrograde,  you  mull  add » 
and  you  will  have  the  whole  daily  motion  to  be  applied 
to  the  calculation  for  any  one  day  in  order  to  get  the  fitua- 
tien  of  the  fatellites  for  the  next  day;  and  thus  you  may 
continue  the  procefs  for  a month,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  refume  the  firft  calculation,  and  then  pro- 
ceed for  that  month  in  like  manner. 

To  take  our  example,  I find  Jupiter’s  geocentric  motion 
is  dired,  at  the  mean  rate  of  about  2'  in  a day  for  the 
month ; fubtradl  therefore  2'  from  the  daily  motions  of 
the  fatellites,  and  we  have  6s  230  27',  3*  ii°  20',  Is  20°  17', 
and  os  210  32',  for  the  relative  daily  motions  of  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fatellites  in  refpeft  to  Jupiter  % 
hence, 

3l 
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Hence,  by  Table  VI,  we  get  the  following  configurations; 

7d  Weft  1.84  Eaft  5 94  Weft  8.75  Weft  24.38 

8d  Weft  0.54  Weft  8.31  Eaft  3.79  Weft  26.38 

9d  Eaft  2.82  Weft  2.67  Eaft  13.58  Weft  24.71 

As  there  is  the  fame  motion  of  the  fatellites  to  be  added 
every  time,  it  will  be  belt  to  put  them  down  upon  a ftrip  of 
paper,  and  by  laying  it  under,  the  addition  may  be  made 
from  it  without  the  trouble  of  writing  the  motions  down 
every  time.  In  this  manner  we  may  lay  down  the  con- 
figurations with  great  expedition,  and  with  more  accuracy 


than  by  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  Flamfteed  and 
Cafiini. 

The  mean  time  at  which  thefe  configurations  are  fhewn, 
may  be  reduced  to  apparent  time,  by  applying  the  equation 
of  time  ; thus  the  configuration  on  the  fixth  day  at  10'  36" 
after  4 o’clock  mean  time,  is  8'  1 1"  after  4 apparent  time  ; 
to  have  calculated  therefore  for  4 apparent  time,  we  muft 
have  calculated  for  311  51'  49". 

The  principle  upon  which  the  fixth  table  is  conftru&ed  is 
this.  Let  E ( Plate  XX.  AJlronomy,  fg.  4. ) be  the  earth, 
I Jupiter,  a the  place  of  a fatellite  in  its  orbit ; join  E I, 
and  produce  it  to  the  heavens  at  m,  and  produce  la  ton,  and 
draw  a c perpendicular  to  I b.  Now  m is  the  geocentric 
place  of  Jupiter  in  the  heavens,  and  n the  true  place  of  the 
fatellite  ; if  therefore  from  n,  the  longitude  of  the  fatel- 
lite, we  fubtraft  <y’ m,  the  geocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter, 
we  get  m n , or  the  angle  b I a,  whofe  fine  a c reprefents  the 
apparent  diftance  of  the  fatellite  from  Jupiter ; therefore,  if 
ac  be  exprefled  in  terms  of  the  femidiameter  of  Jupiter,  we 
fhall  get  the  apparent  diftance  in  femidiameters,  and  in  this 
manner  the  tables  are  conftrucled. 

When  a fatellite  is  approaching  Jupiter,  the  figure  is  put 
between  Jupiter  and  the  point ; when  it  is  receding , the  figure 
is  put  on  the  other  fide. 


A Table  of  the  apparent  Diftances  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  from  its  limb  at  the  time  of  an  Eclipfe,  for  every  tenth  day 
of  Jupiter’s  Diftance  from  Oppofition  or  Conjunction  ; by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Malkelyne,  Aftronomer  Royal. 


Diftance 
of  Jupiter 
from 

oppofi/.iim 
to  the  0 

Diftance  of  the  Satellites  from  Jupiter’s  limb  at 
the  Eclipfes,  in  femidiameters  of  Jupiter,  and 
decimal  parts. 

Diftance 
of  Jupiter 
from 

oppofition 
to  the  0 

Diftance  of  the  Satellites  from  Jupiter’s  limb  at 
the  Eclipfes,  in  femidiameters  of  Jupiter,  and 
decimal  parts. 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 
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I. 
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III. 
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10 
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0.25 
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20 
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0.66 
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20 
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0.70 

1.25 

30 

O.60 

0.95 

1.50 
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3° 

0.40 

0.67 

1.05 

1.70 

40 

O.75 

1.20 

1.90 

3-35 

40 

O.55 
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1.40 

2.50 

5° 

O.9O 

1.40 

2.25 

3-95 

50 

O.70 

1..00 

1.80 

3. 2° 

60 

1.00 

1.60 

2.50 

4.40 

60 

O.80 

1.25 

2.00 

3-50 

70 

1.05 

1.70 

2.66 

4.70 

70 

O 90 

1.40 

2.25 

3*95 

80 

I.IO 

i-75 

2.75 

4.85 

80 

1.00 

i-55 

2.45 

4*33 

90 

I.IO 

1 -75 

2.75 

4.85 

90 

1.05 

1.66 

2.60 

4.60 

100 

I.IO 

1.70 

2.70 

4.80 

100 

I.IO 

i-75 

2.70 

4.80 

The  diftances  of  the  fatellites  from  Jupiter’s  limb  in  this 
table,  are  to  be  meafured  either  in  a line  with  Jupiter’s 
equator,  or  longer  axis,  or  in  a line  parallel  thereto  ; or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  its  belts,  for  the  fatellites  gene- 
rally appear  a little  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  this  line. 

In  this  table,  the  apparent  diftances  are  thofe  of  the  regular 
eclipfes,  that  is,  at  the  immerfions  before  oppofition  and 
emerfions  after  ; but  at  the  emerfions  which  are  vifible  before 
oppofition,  and  immerfions  after,  the  diftances  from  Jupiter’s 
limb  will  be  lefs  than  in  the  table,  by  a quantity  which  is  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  Jupiter’s  diameter,  as  the  duration 
of  the  eclipfe  is  to  the  longeft  duration  when  in  the  nodes. 

On  the  Conjlrudion  of  the  Epochs  of  the  Mean  Conjunctions  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites. 

The  epoch  of  the  mean  conjunction  is  the  moment  when 
the  fatellite  arrives  the  firlt  time  every  year  at  the  mean  place 
of  Jupiter,  reckoned  upon  the  orbit  of  the  fatellite,  diminifhed 
6 


by  the  fum  of  the  maxima  of  all  the  equations  (the  equations 
being  exprell’ed  in  time),  in  order  to  render  the  equations  all 
additive : the  maxima  of  the  equations  being  added  to  the 
equations  themfelves,  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  fub- 
traction.  For  example,  the  firlt  equation  of  light,  at  its 
maximum,  is  8'  f'.$,  the  time  therefore  is,  in  the  epoch, 
diminilhed  by  this  quantity.  Now  let  us  fuppole  that  at 
the  time  we  are  making  any  computation,  this  equation  of 
light  is  j-  4',  then  the  equation,  as  we  fhall  find  it,  is  8'  f.5 
+ 4*  = 12'  7". 5,  or  4'  7". 5,  both  additive,  and  this  is 
manifeflly  the  fame  as  if  8'  7". 5 had  not  been'  fubtracted  at 
firlt,  and  the  equation  + 4'  applied,  what  was  at  firlt  fub- 
tracted being  now  added  ; and  as  we  add  the  maximum,  the 
quantity  by  which  it  is  diminilhed  can  never  render  it  ne- 
gative. It  is  the  fame  with  all  the  other  equations,  except 
that  depending  on  the  excentricity  of  Jupiter’s  orbit,  which 
being  variable,  does  not  admit  of  this  method.  All  the 
epochs  are  thus  put  down  ; and  the  computations  are  ren- 
dered 


SATELLITES. 


dered  more  eafy  and  Ample  by  making  the  equations  ad- 
ditive. 

To  find  the  epoch  for  any  year,  we  will  take  and  explain 
that  example  which  is  given  by  M.  de  la  Lande  in  the  lalt 
edition  of  his  Aftronomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  On  January  2, 
1764,  the  firft  fatellite  was  eclipfed,  the  emerfion  of  which 
was  at  ioh  27'  44"  mean  time,  at  Paris.  Now  to  make 
the  equation  of  time  always  additive,  we  mud  fubtradl 
14'  42",  which  is  the  greateft  equation  fubtradlive,  and 
we  have  ioh  13'  2"  for  the  time  of  the  emerfion,  according 
to  the  conftrudlion  of  M.  Wargentin’s  tables. 

The  diftance  from  the  node  was  6o°  1 7',  the  femidiameter 
of  the  lhadow  ih  ']'  55",  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
30  18  }';  hence  the  femiduration  of  the  eclipfe  was  x h 4'  5 1 " ; 
therefore  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe  was  9h  8'  1 1". 
From  this  we  mull  deduce  the  time  of  the  mean  conjunc- 
tion, by  applying  all  the  equations  for  that  time. 

The  mean  anomaly  of  Jupiter  was  about  7s  8°.5,  and  the 
equation  of  its  orbit  was  40  51'  30"  additive,  which,  con- 
verted into  time  according  to  the  motion  of  the  fatellite, 
gives  the  equation  34'  39"  to  be  fubtradled  from  the  middle 
of  the  eclipfe,  and  hence  there  remains  8h  33'  32". 

The  maximum  of  the  jirjl  part  of  the  equation  of  light 
is  8'  7". 5 ; but  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe  the  equation  was 
found  to  be  7'  o".$  additive  ; hence  we  have  to  fubtradl 
only  i'  7",  which  gives  the  time  8h  32'  25". 

The  maximum  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  equation  of  light 
is  2f  2". 5 ; but  the  equation  was  59''. 5 additive  at  the  time  ; 
therefore  we  mult  fubtradl  l'  3",  which  gives  8h  31'  22". 

The  maximum  of  the  equation,  marked  in  the  tables  C, 
is  31  30"  *,  but  that  equation  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe  was 
o'  27"  additive ; hence  we  have  to  fubtradl  3'  3",  which 
gives  8h  28'  19". 

The  fmall  equations  which  come  from  the  inequalities  of 
Jupiter  amounted  at  the  fame  time  to  15"  fubtradlive  ; and 
the  maximum  being  1',  we  mult  fubtradl  1'  15",  which  gives 
8h  27'  4". 

Laftly,  we  mull  fubtradl  17"  for  the  redudlion,  and  we 
have  8h  26'  47"  on  January  2 ; but  it  being  biilextile,  we 
mull  fubtradl  one  day,  which  gives  January  1,  1764,  8h  26' 
47"  for  the  epoch  of  the  mean  conjundlion  for  that  year, 
by  M.  Wargentin’s  conftrudlion  of  the  tables. 


Having  fhewn  how  the  epochs  for  any  year  are  eftablilhed, 
we  have  only  to  Ihew  how  they  are  carried  on  for  any 
number  of  years.  According  to  M.  Wargentin,  the  fynodic 
revolution  of  the  firft  fatellite  is  id  i8h  28'  35". 947909  ; 
of  the  fecond,  3d  13d  17'  S3"’14-^93  5 °f  the  third,  yd  3h 
59'  35".86754;  and  of  the  fourth,  i6d  i8h  5'  7,f.09i74. 
Let  us  take  for  our  example  the  firft  fatellite.  If  we  mul- 
tiply id  181*  28'  35".947909  by  207,  it  gives  3 66d  8h  40' 
1". 21716,  which  is  a common  year  of  365  days,  and  id  8h 
40'  1". 21716  over.  Therefore  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  the  fatellite  will  be  forwarder  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding,  by  id  8h  40'  i".2i’ji6.  If  we  add 
again  id  8h  40'  1". 21716,  it  gives  2d  ijh  20'  2'h43432, 
which  being  more  than  a revolution,  by  fubtradling  a revo- 
lution from  it,  we  get  od  22h  51'  26". 48641,  which  is 
the  quantity  by  which  the  fatellite  will  be  forwarder  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  year.  If  to  this  we  again  add 
the  fame  quantity,  it  gves  2d  71'  31'  27". 70357,  which 
being  more  than  a revolution,  by  fubtradling  a revolu- 
tion from  it,  we  get  od  1311  2’  5 Ph 75566,  the  quantity 
by  which  the  fatellite  will  be  forwarder  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year.  But  as  the  fourth  year  is  fuppofed  to  be 
biilextile,  the  epoch  will  take  place  on  the  ill  of  January, 
therefore  this  year  confifts  of  366  days,  and  confequently 
contains  207  revolutions,  and  od  8h  40'  i".2i7i6;  this, 
therefore,  added  to  od  13d  2'  5 1,,-7 5566,  gives  od  2ih  42' 
52". 97282,  the  quantity  by  which  the  fatellite  is  forwarder 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  But  as  this  year  be- 
gins on  the  1 ft  of  January,  inftead  of  December  31,  in  the 
mean  motions  for  days  in  January  and  February,  we  mull 
take  the  day  of  the  month  one  lefs  than  it  is,  as  will  be 
further  explained  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  tables.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  if  we  begin  at  the  epoch  of  any  leap-year, 
and  add  to  it  id  8h  40'  1 2 1 7 1 6,  od  22h  51'  26". 48641, 
od  13d  2'  51". 75566,  and  od  2ih  42'  the  fums, 

rejedting  a whole  revolution  when  neceflary,  will  be  the 
epochs  for  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  years  after. 
Thus  we  may  continue  the  epochs  as  far  as  we  pleafe.  In 
like  manner,  we  proceed  with  the  arguments  A,  B,  C, 
&c.  of  the  equations,  rejedting  a revolution  when  the  fum 
exceeds  it. 

The  following  Tables  are  calculated  for  finding  the 
Eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 
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Table  I.  Common  to  the  four  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 
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4 

8 

15700 

217 

45 

89 

230O 

2 10 

48 

96 

6800 

291 

7 

1 1300 

297 

5 

9 

15800 

214 

46 

92 

24OO 

212 

47 

94 

6900 

293 

6 

*3 

1 1400 

296 

5 

IO 

15900 

21 1 

47 

95 

2jOO 

2I4 

46 

92 

7000 

294 

6 

12 

1 1500 

295 

6 

1 1 

16000 

208 

49 

98 

2600 

2 17 

45 

89 

7100 

295 

5 

1 1 

1 1600 

2 94 

6 

12 

16100 

206 

5° 

I OO 

2700 

219 

43 

87 

7200 

296 

5 

10 

1 1700 

293 

7 

13 

16200 

203 

51 

103 

2800 

221 

42 

85 

73°° 

297 

4 

9 

1 1800 

292 

7 

H 

16300 

20c 

53 

106 

29OO 

223 

41 

83 

7400 

298 

4 

8 

1 1900 

291 

8 

*5 

16400 

198 

54 

108 

3000 

226 

40 

80 

7500 

298 

4 

8 

12000 

290 

8 

16 

16500 

*95 

55 

hi 

3100 

228 

39 

78 

7600 

299 

3 

7 

I 2 1 00 

288 

9 

18 

16600 

192 

57 

”4 

3200 

230 

38 

76 

7700 

300 

3 

6 

12  200 

287 

9 

19 

16700 

190 

58 

1 16 

3300 

232 

37 

74 

7800 

301 

2 

5 

I23OO 

286 

10 

20 

16800 

187 

60 

119 

3400 

234 

36 

72 

7900 

3°  1 

2 

5 

I240O 

284 

1 1 

22 

1690c 

184 

61 

122 

3500 

237 

35 

69 

8000 

302 

2 

4 

12500 

283 

12 

23 

17000 

181 

62 

125 

3600 

239 

33 

67 

8100 

3°3 

2 

3 

12600 

281 

12 

25 

1 7100 

178 

64 

128 

3700 

24I 

32 

65 

8200 

303 

1 

3 

12700 

280 

J3 

26 

17200 

176 

65 

130 

3800 

243 

31 

63 

8300 

3°4 

1 

2 

12800 

278 

H 

28 

17300 

i73 

66 

*33 

3900 

245 

3° 

61 

8400 

3°4 

1 

2 

I29OO 

276 

J5 

3° 

17400 

170 

68 

136 

4OOO 

247 

29 

59 

8500 

304 

1 

2 

I3OOO 

275 

16 

3 1 

17500 

167 

69 

J39 

4100 

249 

28 

57 

8600 

3°5 

1 

1 

I3IOO 

273 

16 

33 

17600 

164 

71 

142  1 

4200 

25I 

27 

55 

8700 

3°5 

O 

1 

I320O 

271 

17 

35 

17700 

162 

72 

144 

43OO 

253 

26 

53 

8800 

3°5 

0 

1 

I33OO 

270 

18 

3 6 

17800 

i59 

73 

147 

44OO 

2 55 

25 

5i 

8900 

306 

0 

0 

I34OO 

268 

*9 

38 

17900 

i^6 

75 

j5° 

4500 

2 57 

24 

49 

9000 

306 

0 

O 

1350° 

266 

20 

40 

18000 

*53 

76 

i53 

SATELLITES 


Table  I. — continued. 


I Corrections  of  the  Arg. 

Corrections  of  the  Arg. 

Corrections  of  the  Arg. 

Corrections  of  the  Arg.  j 

! Arg. 

Cor* 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

Cor. 

A 

| B 

c 

H 

A 

B 

C 

H 

A 

B 

C 

H 

A 

B 

C 

H 

| 18000 

153 

76 

r53 

22500 

40 

>33 

266 

27000 

0 

>53 

306 

31500 

49 

128 

257 

S i 8 100 

150 

78 

>56 

22600 

38 

*34 

268 

27100 

O 

>53 

306 

3 1600 

5 1 

1 27 

255 

I 18200 

*47 

80 

>59 

j 22700  ■ 

36 

>35 

270 

27200 

I 

1 53 

3°5 

3r7°o 

53 

126 

253 

18300 

>44 

81 

162 

22800 

35 

1 35 

271 

27300 

I 

*53 

3°5 

31800 

55 

125 

251 

18400 

142 

82 

164 

22900 

33 

>36 

273 

27400 

I 

■ 

>53 

3°5 

3I900 

57 

124 

249 

18500 

>39 

83 

167 

23000 

3i 

>37 

275 

27500 

2 

152 

304 

32000 

59 

123 

247 

18600 

136 

87 

170 

23100 

3° 

138 

276 

27600 

2 

J52 

3°4 

32100 

61 

122 

245 

18700 

1 33 

86 

173 

23200 

28 

>39 

278 

27700 

2 

>52 

304 

32200 

6i 

1 2 1 

243 

18800 

130 

88 

1 76 

23300 

26 

140 

280 

27800 

3 

152 

3 °3 

32300 

65 

120 

241 

18900 

128 

89 

178 

23400 

25 

140 

281 

27900 

3 

>5> 

3°  3 

32400 

67 

n9 

239 

19000 

125 

90 

181 

23500 

23 

141 

283 

28000 

4 

>5> 

302 

32500 

69 

118 

237 

19100 

122 

92 

184 

23600 

22 

142 

284 

28100 

5 

150 

3DI 

32600 

72 

117 

234 

19200 

119 

93 

187 

23700 

20 

*43 

286 

28200 

5 

150 

3QI 

32700 

74 

1 16 

232 

19300 

1 16 

97 

190 

23800 

>9 

>43 

287 

28300 

6 

I5° 

300 

32800 

76 

1 >5 

230 

19400 

114 

96 

192 

23900 

iS 

144 

288 

28400 

7 

149 

299 

32900 

78 

n4 

228 

19500 

1 1 1 

97 

>95 

24000 

16 

i45 

290 

28500 

8 

149 

298 

3-3000 

80 

”3 

| 226 

19600 

108 

99 

198 

24100 

*5 

*45 

291 

28600 

8 

149 

298 

33100 

83 

112 

223 

19700 

106 

100 

200 

24200 

>4 

146 

292 

28700 

9 

148 

297 

33200 

85 

1 1 1 

#221 

19800 

I03 

101 

20  3 

24300 

>3 

146 

293 

28800 

10 

148 

296 

33300 

87 

1 10 

219 

19900 

100 

-3 

206 

24400 

1 2 

1 47 

294 

28900 

1 1 

147 

295 

334oo 

89 

1 09 

217 

20000 

98 

104 

GO 

0 

01 

24500 

1 1 

148 

295 

29000 

12 

147 

294 

33500 

92 

10S 

214 

: 20100 

95 

105 

211 

24600 

10 

148 

296 

29100 

>3 

146 

2 93 

33600 

94 

107 

212 

| 20200 

92 

107 

214 

24700 

9 

149 

297 

29200 

T5 

146 

291 

337oo 

96 

io5 

210 

J 20300 

89 

108 

217 

24800 

8 

>49 

298 

29300 

16 

x45 

290 

338o° 

99 

103 

207 

| 20400 

87 

1 10 

219 

24900 

7 

150 

299 

29400 

>7 

144 

289 

33900 

10 1 

102 

205 

I 20500 

85 

1 1 1 

221 

25000 

6 

I5° 

3 00 

29500 

18 

1 44 

288 

34000 

103 

101 

203 

| 20600 

82 

1 1 2 

224 

25100 

6 

170 

30° 

29600 

>9 

>43 

287 

34100 

106 

100 

200 

i 20700 

80 

”3 

226 

25200 

5 

151 

3QI 

29700 

20 

>43 

286 

34200 

108 

99 

198 

1 20800 

77 

1 >5 

229 

25500 

4 

>5> 

302 

29800 

22 

142 

284 

34 3°° 

1 1 1 

97 

*95 

1 20900 

75 

1 16 

23I 

25400 

4 

>5> 

302 

29900 

23 

142 

283 

344oo 

1 >3 

96 

>93 

I 21000 

72 

117 

234 

25500 

3 

>5> 

3°3 

30000 

24' 

141 

282 

34500 

116 

95 

190 

1 2 1 1 00 

70 

1 18 

23  61 

25600 

3 

152 

3°3 

30100 

26 

140 

280 

34600 

1 18 

94 

188 

21200 

68 

119 

238 

25700 

0 

152 

3°4 

30200 

27 

>39 

279 

34700 

120 

93 

1 86 

2130° 

65 

1 20 

241 

25800 

2 

152 

3°4 

3°3°° 

29 

>38 

277 

34800 

123 

92 

183 

j 21400 

63 

121 

243 

25900 

2 

152 

3°4 

30400  . 

3° 

>38 

276 

34900 

12  5 

90 

181 

j 21500 

61 

122 

24? 

26000 

1 

152 

3°5 

3°5°° 

32 

>37 

274 

35000 

1 28 

89 

178 

1 21600 

58 

I24 

248 

26100 

1 

>53 

305 

30600 

34 

136 

272 

35100 

>3° 

88 

176 

1 21700 

56 

1 2 5 

252 

26200 

O 

>53 

306 

30700 

35 

>35 

27 1 

35200 

>33 

86 

>73 

21800 

54 

I 26 

252 

26300 

0 

>53 

306 

30800 

37 

134 

269 

35300 

>35 

85 

171 

j 21900 

53 

I 27 

254 

26400 

0 

>53 

306 

30900 

39 

>33 

267 

35400 

>38 

84 

168 

22COO 

5° 

I 28 

256 

26500 

O 

>53 

306 

31000 

40 

133 

266 

355oo 

140 

83 

166 

2 2IOO 

47 

I 29 

259 

26000 

O 

>53 

3 °6 

3 1 1 oo 

42 

132 

264 

35600 

>43 

81 

163 

22200 

46 

130 

260 

26700 

O 

>53 

306 

3 1 200 

44 

>3> 

262 

357oo 

>45 

SO 

161 

223OO 

44 

>3> 

262 

26800 

O 

>53 

306 

3 1 30° 

46 

>3° 

260 

35800 

148 

79 

158 

224OO 

42 

132 

264 

26900 

O 

>53 

306 

3 1 400 

47 

1 29 

259 

35900 

150 

78 

156 

225OO 

40 

133 

266 

27000 

O 

>53 

306 

3150° 

49 

128 

257 

36000 

>53 

76- 

>53 

SATELLITES, 


Table  II.  Table  III. 

Common  to  the  four  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  Correfponding  Dec.  Parts  of 

a Common  Year. 


Corredtion  of  B depending  on  the  Argument  S*. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

Arg. 

Cor. 

S 

B 

S 

B 

s 

B 

o 

i 53 

3400 

8 

6700 

100 

IOO 

5° 

3500 

9 

6800 

102 

200 

46 

3600 

11 

6900 

103 

3°° 

43 

3700 

J3 

7000 

104 

400 

40 

3800 

16 

7100 

105 

500 

37 

3900 

18 

7200 

106 

60  0 

34 

4000 

21 

7300 

106 

700 

31 

4100 

24 

7400 

10  6 

800 

28 

4200 

27 

7500 

106 

900 

25 

43  00 

30 

7600 

106 

1000 

22 

4400 

33 

7700 

106 

1100 

l9 

4500 

36 

7800 

105 

1200 

17 

4600 

39 

7900 

104 

1300 

15 

4700 

43 

8000 

103 

1400 

12 

4800 

46 

8100 

103 

1500 

10 

4900 

50 

8200  • 

101 

1600 

8 

5000 

53 

8300 

99 

1700 

7 

5100 

56 

8400 

98 

1800 

5 

5200 

60 

8500 

96 

1900 

3 

5300 

63 

8600 

94 

2000 

3 

5400 

67 

8700 

91 

2 100 

2 

5500 

70 

8800 

89 

2 200 

0 

5600 

73 

8900 

87 

23CO 

0 

5700 

76 

9000 

84 

24OO 

0 

5800 

79 

9100 

81 

25OO 

0 

5900 

82 

9200 

7§ 

2600 

0 

6000 

85 

93°° 

75 

2700 

0 

6100 

88 

9400 

72 

2800 

0 

6200 

90 

9500  • 

69 

29OO 

1 

6300 

93 

9600 

66 

3000 

2 

6400 

95 

9700 

63 

3100 

3 

6500 

97 

9800 

60 

3200 

4 

6600 

98 

9900 

56 

33°o 

6 

6700 

100 

10000 

53 

3400 

8 

' 

* This  Corredtion  of  B is  common  to  the  four  Satellites. 

Days  of  a 

1 

Dec.  Parts 

Common  Year. 

Com.  Year. 

10  January. 

0.03 

20 

0.05 

3° 

. . - 

0.08 

9 February. 

0. 1 1 

*9 

0.14 

1 March. 

0.16 

1 1 

0.19 

21 

0.22 

31 

0.25 

10  April. 

0.27 

20 

0.30 

3° 

o*33 

10  May. 

0.36 

20 

0.38 

3° 

0.41 

9 June. 

0.44 

19 

0.47 

29 

0.49 

9 July. 

0.52 

19 

0.55 

29 

0.58 

: 8 Auguft. 

0.60 

18 

0.63 

28 

0.66 

7 September. 

0.68 

17 

0.71 

27 

0.74 

7 Odtober. 

0.77 

17 

0.79 

27 

0.82 

6 November. 

0 85 

16 

0.88 

26 

0.90 

6 December. 

o-93 

16 

0.96 

26 

0.99 

SATELLITES. 


Table  IV.  Common  to  the  four  Satellites. 


Equation  of  Time  for  1780,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  S.  Sun’s  mean  Anomaly. 


Arg. 

S. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

Diff. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Diff. 

Arg. 

S. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

Diff. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Diff.' 

Arg. 

S. 

Equation 
of  Time. 

Diff. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Diff 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

s c. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SIC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

0 

100 

200 

300 

— 3 21.2 
4 1.8 

4 37-5 

5 8.5 

40.6 

35-7 

31.0 

25.0 

*7-5 

10.8 

3-2 

5.0 

12.8 

21.0 

28.7 

36.0 

43-8 

49.9 

56.0 

62.3 

65.9 

70.8 

72.8 

75.6 
76-3 

763 

76.2 

74.8 

7i-5 

67.8 

63.2 

56.7 

51.2 
43-2 

34-9 

25.7 

15.8 
5.6 

- 34-8 
32.8 

3°4 

27.4 

2.0  j 

2- 4 

3- o  j 

3-4 

3-7 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

3-9 

3-7 

3-3 

3-i 

2.6 

2- 3 
1.8 

1.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0. 1 
0.4 

0.9 

i-3 

i-7 

2.2 

2.7 

3- ° 
3-4 

3- 8 

4-  1 

4.2 

34°° 

3500 

3600 

3700 

+ 16  14.8 
16  9.3 

*5  53-3 
15  25.5 

5-5 

16.0 

27.8 

39-3 

49.9 

60.5 

70.8 

80.2 

88.5 

96.1 

101.5 

106.4 

107.9 

109.4 

109.9 

106.3 

i°3-7 

98.2 

9°-4 

82.8 
74-° 
64-3 

54.1 
43-9 
32-5 

21. 1 

10.6 

0.2 

9-7 

l9-3 

28.9 

36.6 
43-4 
5°-3 

+ 54 
4-  0.9 

- 3-9 
8-3 

5 

4.8 

4.4 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

3-9 

34 

3-o 

2.4 

1.8 

1.2 

0.4 

°-3 

0.9 

1.6 

2- 3 

2.9 

34 

3- 8 

4- 2 

4-5 

4-7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 
4-5 
4-3 
4.1 
3-7 
3-3 

2.9 
2.4 

6800 

6900 

7000 

7100 

— II  28.8 
IO  33.2 

9 33-2 
8 29.8 

55.6 

6 OJD 

63-4 

66.5 

67.3 

67.8 

67.7 

66.3 

63.8 

60  0 

57-5 

5*-7 

46.5 

39-8 

33-6 

26.2 

19.1 

1 1.2 

4.2 

3-9 

n.7 

18.6 

25.1 

30.6 

36.1 

40.9 
43-6 

45.8 

47-4 

47.1 

46.1 
43-7 

+ 324 

34- o 

35- o 
35-6 

1.6 

1.0 
0.6 

0.0 

0.4 

0.9 

i-3 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

3-1 

34 

3- 7 

4.0 

4- 1 
4.5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-3 

4.2 
3-9 
3-6 

3-2 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.0 

0.8 

i-6 

400 
5 CO 

600 

5 33-5 

5 5I-° 

6 1.8 

24.0 

20.3 

16.2 

3800 
3900 
40c  0 

14  46.2 
13  56-3 
12  55.8 

12.9 

17-3 

21.5 

7200 

7300 

7400 

7 23.3 
6 16.0 
5 8.2 

35-6 

35-2 

34-3 

700 

800 

900 

6 5.0 
6 0.0 
5 47-2 

12.0 
7.8 
- 3-4 

4100 

4200 

4300 

11  45.0 
10  24.8 
8 56.3 

25.4 

28.8 

31.8 

7500 

7600 

7700 

4 0.5 

2 54.2 
1 50.4 

33-o 

31-1 

28.9 

1000 

1100 

1200 

5 26.2 

4 57-5 
4 21.5 

4-  1 .0 

5.2 
9.4 

4400 

45°° 

4600 

7 20.2 
5 38-7 
3 52-3 

34-2 

36.0 

37-2 

7800 

7900 

8000 

- 0 50.4 
+ 0 7.1 

0 58.8 

26.3 

23.2 

19.8 

u,  + w 
O Q O 
OOO 

3 37-7 
2 47.8 
1 51.8 

J3-3 

17.0 

20.3 

4700 

4800 

4900 

2 4-4 
+ 0 15.0 

- 1 34-9 

37-6 

37-3 

36-4 

8100 

8200 

8300 

1 45-3 

2 25.1 

2 58-7 

16. 1 

12. 1 
8.0 

1600 

1700 

1800 

- 0 49.5 
4-  0 16.4 
1 27.2 

23-4 

26.0 

28.3 

5000 

5100 

5200 

3 21.2 

5 4-9 

6 43.1 

34-8 

32-5 

29.6 

8400 

8500 

8600 

+ 3 24-9 
3 44-° 
3 55-2 

+ 3-5 

— 1.0 

5-5 

I9OO 

2000 

2100 

2 40.0 

3 55*6 
5 ”-9 

3°.! 

3 J-5 
32-5 

5300 

5400 

5500 

8 13-5 

9 36-3 
10  50.3 

26.2 
22.4 

18.2 

8700 

8800 

8900 

3 59-4 
3 55-5 
3 43-8 

10.0 

*4-3 

18.5 

2200 

23OO 

24OO 

6 28.2 

7 44-4 

8 59.2 

33-° 

33-1 

32-7 

5600 

5700 

5800 

11  54.6 

12  48  7 

13  32.6 

I3-7 
9-0 
- 4.2 

9000 

9100 

9200 

3 25.2 
3 0.1 

2 29.5 

22.4 

26.0 

29.2 

25OO 

2600 

27OO 

10  10.7 

11  18.5 

12  21.7 

31.8 

3 °-5 

28.8 

59°° 
6000 
6 1 co 

14  5.1 

14  26.2 
14  36.8 

+ 0.6 

5-2 
9-7 

93°° 
9400 
9 500 

1 534 
1 12.5 
+ 0 28.9 

3I-9 

34- i 

35- 9 

2800 

29OO 

3000 

13  18.4 

14  9.6 
14  52.8 

26.6 

! 23.9 

20.9 

6200 

6300 

6400 

14  37.0 

14  27.3 

14  8.0 

14.0 

18.1 
21.8 

9600 

9700 

9800 

— 0 16.9 

1 4-3 
1 51.4 

36.8 

37-2 

37-2 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

3400 

15  27.7 

15  53-4 

16  9.2 
4 16  14.8 

i7 -5 
13-7 
9.6 

+ 5-4 

6500 

6600 

6700 

6800 

13  39-1 
13  2.5 

12  19. 1 
-11  28.8 

25.1 

28.0 

30.4 

9900 

10000 

2 37-5 
--  3 21.2 

364 

- 34-8 
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Table  V.  Equation  of  Light,  common  to  the  four  Satellites. 


Argument  A . 


Argument  B 
Corredled. 

00 

36000 

3000 

33000 

6000 

30000 

9000 

27000 

1 2000 
24000 

1 5000 
21000 

00  00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC.. 

SEC. 

o 

10000 

2.5 

2-3 

2.0 

I.4 

0.8 

0-5 

°-3 

500 

9500 

2.4 

2-3 

2.0 

I.4 

0.9 

0.6 

°-s 

IOOO 

9000 

2.0 

t-9 

1.8 

I.4 

1. 1 

0.9 

0.9 

1500 

8500 

I-? 

1.4 

1.4 

I.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2000 

8000 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

I.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

25OO 

75°° 

°-3 

0.5 

0.8 

I.4 

2.0 

2-3 

2.5 

3000 

7000 

. °-3 

0.4 

0.8 

r-4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

35°° 

6500 

0.8 

0.8 

1. 1 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

4000 

6000 

i*5 

M 

1.4 

1.4 

1-3 

1.4 

4500 

5500 

2-3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.4 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

5000 

5000 

2.5 

2-3 

2.0 

i-4 

0.8 

0.5 

2.1  | 

Table  VI.  Equation  of  Light,  common  to  all  the  Satellites. 


Argument  S.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  the  Sun. 


Argument  B 
Corre&ed. 

0 

10000 

500 

9300 

1000 

9000 

1300 

8300 

2000 

8000 

2300 

7300 

O O 
O O 
O O 

3300 

6300 

4000 

6000 

4300 
53  00 

8 8 
0 0 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

O 

10000 

16.7 

16.3 

13.O 

13.2 

10.8 

8-3 

3.8 

3-7 

1.6 

0-3 

0.0 

500 

9300 

16.4 

16.0 

14.6 

13-1 

10.8 

8-3 

5.8 

3-6 

1.8 

0.7 

°*3 

1000 

9000 

13.6 

13.2 

I4.2 

12.6 

10.3 

8-3 

6.1 

4.1 

2.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1 700 

8300 

14.2 

I4.O 

J3- 1 

1 1-7 

10. 1 

8-3 

6.3 

4.9 

3-5 

2.6 

2.4 

2000 

8oco 

I2.4 

12.2 

11.5 

10.6 

9-5 

8-3 

7-i 

6.0 

5-i 

4-5 

4-3 

2500 

7300 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

8.8 

8-3 

7.8 

7-4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

3000 

7000 

7.2 

7.2 

7-4 

7-7 

8.0 

8-3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

9.4 

9.4 

3500 

6300 

4-5 

4-7 

5.2 

6.1 

7-i 

8-3 

9-5 

10.3 

1 1.4 

12.0 

12.2 

4000 

6000 

2. 1 

2.4 

3-3 

4-7 

6.4 

8-3 

10.2 

12.0 

J3-3 

14.2 

14.3 

4500 

5300 

0.6 

0.9 

2.0 

3-8 

5-9 

8-3 

10.7 

1 2.9 

14.6 

iJ-7 

16.0 

5000 

3000 

0.0 

0.4 

1.6 

3-4 

3.8 

8-3 

10.8 

13.2 

15.0 

16.3 

16.6 
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Table  VII.  Equation  B. 


Argument  B 
CorreAed. 

Equation  B. 

Diff. 

Argument  B 
CorreCted. 

Equation  B„ 

Diff. 

Argument  B 
Corrected. 

Equation  B. 

Diff. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

300 

I OOOO 
99OO 
9800 
9700 

16  26.4 

16  25.6 

16  23.1 

16  19. 1 

0.8 

2.5 

4.0 

*■8 

7.2 

9.0 

10.4 

11.9 

1 3.6 

14.9 

16.5 

17-7 

J9-3 

20.4 

21.8 

22.9 
24.1 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

8300 

8200 

8100 

8000 

12  43.6 

12  18.6 

11  52.5 

11  25.6 

25.0 

26.1 

26.9 

27.9 
28.6 

29-3 

29.6 

3°-3 

20.6 
3°-9 
3°-9 

3°-9 

30.8 
30.6 

30.2 

29.8 
29. i 

3400 

3300 

3600 

3700 

6600 

6500 

6400 

6300 

4 26.1 

3 57-9 
3 3°-5 
3 4-2 

28.2 

27.4 

26.3 

23.O 

23-7 

22.2 

20.4 

18.9 

16.8 

H-7 

12.9 

10.5 

8.4 

5.8 

3-6 

*•3 

4OO 

500 

600 

700 

9600 

95°  0 

9400 

9300 

16  iJ-3 
1 6 6.1 

l5  57-i 
15  46.7 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

7900 

7800 

7700 

7600 

10  57.7 

10  29.1 

9 59-8 
9 3°-2 

3800 

3900 

4000 

4100 

6200 

6100 

6000 

5900 

2 39.2 

2 15.3 

1 53 -3 

1 32.9 

800 
900 
IOOO 
I IOO 

9200 

9100 

9000 

8900 

15  34-8 

15  21.2 

J5  6.3 
14  49.8 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2800 

7500 

7400 

7300 

7200 

8 59.9 

8 29.3 

7 58-4 
7 27-5 

4200 

4300 

4400 

4300 

5800 

5700 

5600 

5300 

1 14.0 

0 57.2 

0 42.5 

0 29.6 

I 200 
1300 
I4OO 
1 5CO 

8800 

8700 

8600 

8700 

14  32.1 

14  12.8 

13  52-4 
13  30.6 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3200 

7100 

7000 

6900 

6800 

6 56.6 
6 23.8 

5 55-2 

5 25-° 

4600 

47°° 

4800 

4900 

5400 

5300 

5200 

5100 

0 19. 1 

0 10.7 

0 4.9 

0 1.3 

1600 

1700 

8400 

8300 

13  ‘7-7 

12  43.6 

33°° 

3400 

6700 

6600 

4 55-2 
4 26.1 

5000 

3000 

0 0.0 

Table  VIII.  Epochs  of  the  mean  Conjunctions  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Years. 

Mean  Conjunction. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

D. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

1800 

I 

H 

20 

13-9 

25114 

5056 

5326 

5183 

56  9 

924 

3397 

1801 

I 

4 

31 

38.6 

28142 

5°38 

4467 

9348 

326 

675 

4239 

1802 

0 

18 

43 

3-3 

3U72 

5020 

3607 

35r4 

082 

426 

5080 

1803 

0 

8 

54 

28.1 

34201 

5002 

2747 

7679 

839 

177 

5922 

B. 

1804 

0 

J7 

34 

28.7 

I245 

5032 

*932 

6865 

599 

932 

6767 

1803 

0 

7 

45 

53-4 

4274 

5013 

1073 

1030 

355 

683 

7608 

1806 

I 

16 

25 

34.1 

73lS 

5045 

0260 

0214 

116 

437 

8451 

1807 

I 

6 

37 

18.8 

io347 

5027 

9401 

4379 

872 

188 

9292 

B. 

1808 

I 

l5 

17 

19.5 

T3392 

5°57 

8587 

3564 

632 

942 

0136 

1809 

I 

5 

28 

44.2 

16422 

5°39 

7727 

773° 

389 

693 

0978 

1810 

0 

J9 

40 

8.9 

i945° 

5020 

6866 

1896 

*45 

444 

1820 

181 1 

0 

9 

51 

33-6 

22479 

5002 

6005 

6062 

902 

J95 

2664 

B. 

1812 

0 

18 

31 

34-3 

25523 

5032 

5187 

5249 

662 

950 

35" 

1813 

0 

8 

42 

59.0 

28552 

5014 

4327 

94i5 

418 

701 

4354 

1814 

I 

17 

22 

59-7 

31596 

5°44 

35" 

8601 

1 75 

45 1 

5200 

1815 

I 

7 

34 

24.4 

34625 

5026 

2652 

27  66 

935 

206 

6041 

B. 

1816 

I 

16 

H 

23.0 

1669 

5°56 

l837 

1951 

695 

961 

6886 

1817 

I 

6 

25 

49.8 

4699 

5038 

0979 

6116 

452 

711 

7726 

1818 

0 

20* 

37 

T4*4 

7728 

5OI9 

0121 

0281 

208 

462 

8565 

1819 

0 

10 

48 

39- 1 

. 1 °757 

5001 

9263 

4445 

965 

213 

9405 

1820 

0 

19 

26 

39-8 

13801 

5°3I 

8449 

3630 

725 

968 

0250 

3K 


Vol.  XXXI. 
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Table  VIII. — -continued.  Epochs,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Years. 

Mean  Conjun&. 

A 

s 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

D. 

LI.  M.  S. 

1800 

3 

O 

4* 

00 

oc 

25131 

5104 

5353 

2703 

468 

1 12 

573 

928 

34oi 

5*37 

1055 

5985 

1801 

O 

22  10  29.2 

28143 

5028 

4441 

6845 

544 

194 

325 

675 

4238 

5993 

1965 

7*53 

1802 

2 

0 22  43.5 

31183 

5051 

36*8 

6028 

621 

277 

085 

429 

5o83 

6857 

2884 

8333 

1803 

3 

2 5 ST-1 

34226 

5°73 

2796 

5210 

697 

359 

845 

*83 

5928 

7720 

3803 

9512 

B. 

1804 

3 

3 49  11.9 

01 268 

5°  95 

*973 

4392 

774 

442 

604 

937 

6773 

8584 

4722 

0691 

1805 

0 

16  14  32.4 

04280 

5020 

1062 

8534 

851 

523 

356 

683 

7609 

9438 

5631 

1858 

1806 

1 

17  57  46.6 

07321 

5042 

0241 

77*5 

927 

606 

1 16 

437 

8451 

0300 

6546 

3°36 

1807 

2 

19  41  0.8 

10363 

5065 

9420 

6897 

004 

688 

875 

191 

9295 

1163 

7465 

4214 

B. 

1808 

2 

21  24  15.O 

13404 

5087 

8599 

6079 

081 

770 

635 

945 

OI39 

2025 

8383 

5392 

1809 

O 

9 49  3S-S 

16416 

5012 

7687 

0221 

*57 

852 

387 

692 

0976 

2881 

9293 

6560 

1810 

1 

11  32  49.7 

I9438 

5034 

6863 

9403 

234 

935 

*47 

446 

1822 

3746 

0213 

774* 

1811 

2 

13  16  3.9 

224QQ 

5056 

6039 

8586 

31* 

017 

906 

200 

2669 

4611 

**34 

8922 

B. 

1812 

2 

14  39  18.2 

2354I 

5078 

5214 

7769 

388 

100 

666 

954 

35*6 

5477 

20  55 

0103 

1813 

0 

3 24  38.6 

28553 

5003 

43°i 

1912 

464 

182 

418 

700 

4353 

6333 

2966 

1273 

1814 

1 

5 7 52-9 

3*594 

5026 

3478 

1095 

54i 

265 

178 

454 

5*99 

7198 

3884 

2453 

1815 

2 

6 31  7.1 

3463 6 

3048 

2656 

0277 

6 8 

347 

937 

208 

6043 

8061 

4804 

363* 

B. 

1816 

2 

8 34  21.3 

01678 

5070 

1835 

9459 

695 

43° 

697 

962 

6887 

8924 

5722 

4810 

1817 

3 

*°  *7  35-5 

04719 

5092 

1013 

8641 

772 

522 

456 

716 

773* 

9786 

6639 

5988 

18  8 

O 

22  42  36.0 

07731 

5OI7 

0103 

2782 

848 

693 

209 

463 

8566 

0640 

7547 

7*54 

1819 

2 

0 26  10.2 

10772 

5°39 

9283 

1963 

924 

776 

968 

2 1 7 

94 10 

1501 

8464 

833* 

B. 

1820 

2 

2 9 24.4 

13814 

5063 

8461 

1144 

001 

858 

728 

970 

0253 

2364 

9382 

9510 

Table  VIII. — continued.  Epochs,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Years. 

Mean  Conjunct. 

A 

S 

B 

c 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

D. 

H.  M.  S. 

1800 

5 

8 41  42.0 

25148 

5156 

5400 

75* 

544 

468 

**3 

085 

425 

3406 

5*43 

1060 

5989 

1801 

5 

20  21  9.2 

28184 

5162 

4563 

935 

379 

545 

*95 

843 

177 

4250 

6006 

1977 

7168 

1802 

6 

8 0 36.3 

3 1 2 2 1 

3168 

3726 

1 20 

214 

62 1 

278 

602 

93° 

5C93 

6868 

2894 

8346 

1803 

6 

I9  40  3.4 

34258 

5*74 

2888 

3°4 

050 

698 

360  360 

683 

5937 

7730 

38*2 

9523 

B. 

1804 

6 

7 *9  3°-5 

01 295 

5180 

205 1 

489 

885 

775 

442 

1 18 

436 

6780 

8592 

4729 

0701 

1805 

6 

18  58  57.6 

°4334 

5186 

1215 

673 

720 

852 

525 

877 

188 

7623 

9454 

5646 

1877 

1806 

0 

2 38  48-9 

07308 | 4996 

0200 

286 

5*9 

927 

6'  5 

620 

926 

844^ 

0297 

6543 

3 °3° 

1807 

0 

14  18  16.0 

*0345 

5003 

9363 

470 

374 

004 

688 

379 

679 

9290 

1158 

7460 

4206 

B. 

1808 

0 

* 57  43-* 

13381 

5009 

8527 

655 

209 

080 

770 

*37 

432 

o*33 

2020 

8376 

3382 

1809 

0 

13  37  .0.2 

16418 

50.5 

7690 

840 

044 

*57 

852 

895 

185 

0977 

2882 

9293 

6560 

1810 

1 

1 16  37.4 

*9454 

502 1 

6872 

024  879 

234 

935 

654 

937 

1821 

3745 

0212 

7738 

1 8 i 1 

1 

12  56  4.5 

2249 1 

.5027 

6012 

209 

7 1 4 

3* 

017 

4 1 2 

690 

2667 

4610 

* *3* 

8918 

B. 

1812 

1 

0 35  3»-<5 

25528 

5°34 

5*73 

393 

549 

388 

100 

170 

443 

35*2 

5474 

2051 

0097 

1813 

1 

12  . 4 58.7 

28564 

5040 

4335 

578 

383 

464 

183 

929 

*95 

4357 

6337 

2969 

1276 

1814 

1 

23  54  25.8 

31601 

5046 

3496 

762 

220 

54* 

265 

687 

948 

7201 

7202 

3888 

2455 

1815 

2 

11  33  52.9 

34638 

5052 

2660 

947 

°55 

618  347 

445 

> 

7CI 

6042 

8062 

4804 

363* 

B. 

1816 

1 

23  13  20.0 

01674 

5058 

1824 

13  2 

890 

6 95 

430 

204 

454 

6886 

8923 

5720 

4807 

1817 

2 

10  52  47.1 

°47* 1 

5065 

0988 

3*6 

725 

772 

512 

962 

206 

7729 

9785 

6637 

5984 

1818 

2 

22  32  14.3 

07748 

5°7* 

0152 

301 

560 

848 

S94 

720  1 959 

8570 

0645 

7552 

7160 

1819 

3 

IO  IT  4I.4 

10785 

5 077 

93*6 

687 

396 

925 

676 

479 

7 1 2 

9411 

1505 

8-68 

8335 

B. 

- 

1820 

2 

21  51  8.5 

13821 

5oS3 

8481 

870 

230 

001 

759, 

237 

465 

0254 

2367 

9384 

95*2 
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Table  VIII. — continued.  Epochs,  See.  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


Years. 

Mean  Conjunction. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

H 

I 

K 

1 

D. 

11. 

M. 

s. 

1800 

I 

2 

52 

35-2 

25114 

5051 

532i 

1 150 

467 

42 1 

3397 

5 1 3 3 

1050 

1801 

4 

16 

45 

9.8 

28176 

5H2 

4562 

1981 

544 

853 

4247 

6003 

1975 

1802 

8 

6 

37 

44-3 

3 1 23  *8 

5232 

3802 

28  1 2 

622 

284 

5098 

6872 

2900 

1803 

1 1 

20 

3° 

18.9 

' 343co 

53  23 

3042 

3644 

699 

716 

5949 

7742 

3825 

B. 

1804 

H 

10 

22 

53-4 

oi363 

54‘4 

2282 

4474 

777 

H7 

679 9 

8612 

475 1 

1804 

1 

6 

10 

20.9 

04286 

5046 

1103 

5266 

850 

241 

7610 

944 r 

5633 

1806 

4 

20 

2 

55-5 

7349 

5 1 3 7 

0346 

6097 

928 

672 

8459 

0309 

65,-6 

1807 

8 

9 

55 

3°-i 

1041 1 

5228 

9587 

6925 

005 

104 

9309 

1 1 77 

7480 

B. 

1808 

10 

23 

48 

4.6 

1 3473 

539 

8828 

7755 

082 

535 

0159 

2046 

8484 

1809 

14 

1 3 

40 

39-2 

16536 

5410 

8068 

8586 

160 

967 

1009 

2915 

9329 

1810 

1 

9 

28 

6.7 

!9459 

5042 

6888 

9380 

234 

060 

1822 

3747 

0214 

181 1 

4 

23 

20 

41.2 

22521 

5 1 33 

6126 

0213 

311 

492 

2675 

4618 

1 141 

B. 

1812 

7 

1 3 

13 

15.8 

25584 

5224 

5364 

1046 

388 

924 

3528 

5490 

2068 

1813 

1 1 

3 

5 

5°-4 

28646 

53H 

4603 

1878 

467 

355 

4379 

6361 

2994 

1814 

«4 

16 

58 

24.9 

31708 

5405 

3843 

2709 

544 

787 

523 1 

723* 

3920 

1S15 

1 

12 

45 

52.4 

34632 

5°37 

2664 

35°2 

618 

881 

6040 

8060 

4802 

B. 

1816 

4 

2 

38 

27.0 

1694 

5128 

J9°5 

43J2 

695 

312 

6890 

8929 

5726 

1817 

7 

16 

3 1 

1.6 

4756 

5219 

1 146 

5161 

773 

744 

7742 

9798 

665 1 

1818 

1 1 

6 

23 

36.1 

7818 

53 10 

0388 

599 1 

850 

175 

8595 

0665 

7574 

1819 

14 

20 

16 

10.7 

10881 

5401 

9631 

6820 

927 

606 

9446 

1533 

8497 

B. 

1820 

0 

16 

3 

38.2 

13804 

5°33 

8452 

761 1 

001 

700 

0257 

2362 

9379 

Table  IX.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

January  - 

1 

18 

28 

35-9 

15 

48 

44 

5020 

4 

4 

4 

3 

12 

57 

11.9 

29 

97 

88 

0040 

7 

7 

8 

5 

7 

25 

47.8 

44 

*45 

133 

5061 

1 1 

1 r 

12 

7 

1 

54 

23.8 

59 

194 

177 

0081 

i5 

*5 

16 

8 

20 

22 

59-7 

74 

242 

222 

5101 

18 

18 

20 

10 

14 

5‘ 

35-7 

88 

291 

266 

0121 

22 

22 

25 

«• 

12 

9 

20 

1 1.6 

103 

339 

311 

5142 

26 

26 

29 

14 

3 

48 

47.6 

1 18 

388 

355 

0162 

29 

29 

33 

i5 

22 

17 

23-5 

132 

436 

399 

5182 

33 

33 

37 

i7 

16 

45 

59.4 

H7 

485 

444 

0202 

37 

36 

41 

19 

1 1 . 

H 

35-4 

162 

533 

488 

5222 

40 

40 

45 

21 

5 

43 

"•3 

176 

581 

532 

0243 

44 

44 

49 

23 

0 

1 1 

47-3 

191 

630 

577 

5263 

48 

47 

53 

24 

18 

40 

23.2 

206 

678 

621 

0283 

5i 

51 

57 

26 

*3 

8 

59.2 

221 

727 

666 

5303 

55 

55 

61 

28 

7 

37 

35-1 

235 

775 

710 

0324 

59 

58 

65 

3° 

2 

6 

1 1. 1 

250 

824 

754 

5344 

62 

62 

69 

January  - f 

31 

20 

34 

47.0 

265 

872 

799 

0364 

66 

66 

74 

February  - \ 

0 

20 

34 

47.0 

265 

872 

799 

0364 

66 

66 

74 

2 

*5 

3 

22.9 

279 

921 

843 

5384 

70 

69 

78 

4 

9 

31 

58.9 

294 

969 

887 

0404 

73 

73 

82 

6 

4 

00 

34.8 

309 

1018 

932 

5425 

77 

77 

86 

In  Leap  Year,  add  I to  the  Day  of  the  Month  in  January  and  February. 


3 & 2 
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Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite  for  Months. 


r~ 

Months. 

n. 

IX. 

M. 

JS. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

February 

7 

22 

29 

10.8 

324 

1066 

976 

0445 

81 

80 

90 

9 

16 

57 

46.7 

338 

1 1 14 

1021 

5465 

84 

84 

94 

1 1 

1 1 

26 

22.7 

353 

1163 

1065 

0483 

28 

87 

98 

j 

J3 

5 

54 

58.6 

368 

1 2 1 1 

1 109 

5506 

92 

91 

102 

J5 

0 

23 

34  6 

382 

1260 

1154 

0526 

95 

95 

106 

16 

18 

52 

10.5 

397 

1308 

1 198 

5546 

99 

98 

no 

18 

13 

20 

46.4 

412 

1357 

1 242 

0566 

i°3 

102 

”4 

20 

7 

49 

22.4 

426 

1405 

1287 

5586 

106 

106 

JI9 

22 

2 

17 

58-3 

44 1 

H54 

!33 1 

0607 

110 

109 

123 

23 

20 

46 

34-3 

456 

1502 

'375 

5627 

1 14 

”3 

127 

25 

*5 

15 

xo.2 

47i 

!55* 

1420 

0647 

118 

1 16 

X3X 

f 

27 

9 

43 

46.2 

485 

1599 

1464 

5667 

121 

120 

*35 

February  - - f 

29 

4 

12 

22.1 

500 

l647 

1509 

0687 

125 

124 

i39 

March  - l 

1 

4 

12 

22.1 

500 

1647 

J5°9 

0687 

I25 

124 

139 

2 

22 

40 

58.1 

5*5 

1696 

J553 

57o8 

129 

128 

H3 

4 

17 

9 

34-o 

529 

!744 

1597 

0728 

132 

!3r 

H7 

6 

1 1 

38 

9.9 

544 

1793 

1642 

5748 

136 

J35 

I51 

8 

6 

6 

45-9 

559 

1841 

1686 

0768 

140 

1 39 

*55 

xo 

0 

35 

21.8 

573 

1890 

1730 

5789 

H3 

142 

*59 

1 1 

19 

3 

57.8 

588 

1938 

1775 

0809 

H7 

146 

163 

x3 

13 

32 

33-7 

603 

1 9^7 

1819 

5829 

*5* 

149 

168 

15 

8 

1 

9-7 

618 

2035 

1864 

0849 

J54 

x53 

172 

17 

2 

29 

45.6 

632 

2084 

1908 

5869 

158 

x57 

176 

18 

20 

58 

2 1.6 

647 

2132 

1952 

0890 

162 

160 

180 

20 

*5 

26 

57-5 

662 

2180 

J997 

59ID 

165 

164 

184 

22 

9 

55 

33-4 

676 

2229 

2041 

0930 

169 

168 

188 

24 

4 

24 

9.4 

691 

2277 

2085 

595° 

J73 

X71 

192 

25 

22 

52 

45-3 

706 

2326 

2130 

0971 

176 

175 

196 

27 

17 

21 

21-3 

721 

2374 

2174 

599i 

180 

179 

200 

29 

1 1 

49 

57.2 

735 

2423 

2219 

101 1 

184 

182 

204 

March 

31 

6 

18 

33-3 

75° 

2471 

2263 

6031 

187 

186 

208 

April 

2 

0 

47 

9.2 

765 

2520 

2307 

1051 

191 

190 

213 

3 

19 

!5 

45.2 

779 

2568 

2352 

6072 

J95 

*93 

217 

5 

13 

44 

21. 1 

794 

2617 

2396 

1092 

198 

197 

221 

7 

8 

12 

57.0 

809 

2665 

2440 

6112 

202 

200 

225 

9 

2 

41 

33° 

823 

2713 

2485 

1132 

206 

204 

229 

10 

21 

10 

8.9 

838 

2762 

2529 

6153 

209 

208 

233 

12 

*5 

38 

44.9 

853 

2810 

2573 

1 !73 

213 

21 1 

237 

H 

10 

7 

20.8 

868 

2859 

2618 

6193 

217 

215 

241 

16 

4 

35 

56.8 

882 

2907 

2662 

1213 

220 

219 

245 

17 

23 

4 

32-7 

897 

2956 

2707 

6233 

224 

222 

249 

J9 

*7 

33 

8.7 

912 

3004 

2751 

I254 

228 

226 

253 

21 

12 

1 

44.6 

926 

3053 

2795 

6274 

231 

230 

257 

23 

6 

30 

20.5 

941 

3101 

2840 

1294 

235 

233 

262 

25 

0 

58 

56.5 

956 

315° 

2884 

63H 

239 

237 

266 

26 

19 

27 

32-4 

97 1 

3J98 

2928 

1 335 

242 

241 

270 

28 

*3 

56 

8.4 

985 

3246 

2973 

63  55 

246 

244 

274 

SATELLITES, 


Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

FI 

April  - - f 

3° 

8 

24 

44-3 

1000 

3295 

3017 

1375 

250 

248 

278 

May  - - \ 

o 

8 

24 

44-3 

1000 

3295 

3OI7 

1375 

2 5° 

248 

278 

2 

2 

53 

20.3 

1015 

3343 

3062 

6395 

253 

252 

282 

3 

21 

21 

56.2 

1029 

339i 

3io6 

14 15 

257 

2 55 

286 

5 

*5 

50 

32-2 

i°44 

344° 

3 15° 

6436 

261 

259 

290 

7 

10 

*9 

8.1 

i°59 

3489 

3 1 95 

H56 

264 

262 

294 

9 

4 

47 

44.0 

1073 

3537 

3239 

6476 

«68 

2 66 

298 

IO 

23 

16 

20.0 

1088 

3586 

3283 

1496 

272 

270 

302 

I 2 

*7 

44 

55-9 

1103 

3634 

3328 

6517 

275 

273 

3°7 

14 

12 

13 

3*-9 

1 1 18 

3683 

3372 

1537 

279 

277 

31 1 

16 

6 

42 

7.8 

1132 

37  3 1 

34t6 

6557 

283 

281 

3i5 

18 

1 

10 

43-8 

1147 

3779 

3461 

l577 

286 

284 

3J9 

l9 

J9 

39 

19.7 

1162 

3828 

35°5 

7697 

290 

288 

323 

21 

H 

7 

55-7 

1 176 

3876 

355° 

1618 

294 

292 

327 

23 

8 

36 

31.6 

1 191 

3925 

3594 

6638 

297 

295 

331 

25 

3 

5 

7-5 

1206 

3973 

3638 

1658 

301 

299 

335 

26 

21 

33 

43-5 

1221  * 

4022 

3683 

6678 

3°5 

3°3 

339 

28 

16 

2 

19.4 

1235 

4070 

3727 

1698 

3°8 

306 

343 

May 

3° 

10 

3° 

55-4 

1250 

41 19 

377i 

6719 

312 

310 

347 

June 

i 

4 

59 

31-3 

1265 

4i67 

3816 

1 7 39 

316 

3*3 

35i 

2 

23 

28 

7-3 

1279 

4216 

3860 

6759 

3 1 9 

3X7 

356 

4 

l7 

56 

43-2 

1294 

4264 

39°5 

1 779 

323 

321 

36° 

6 

12 

25 

19.2 

1309 

43 12 

3949 

6800 

327 

324 

364 

8 

6 

53 

551 

J323 

4361 

3993 

1820 

331 

•328 

368 

10 

1 

22 

3 10 

*338 

4409 

4038 

6840 

334 

332 

372 

11 

*9 

51 

7.0 

1353 

4458 

4082 

i860 

338 

335 

376 

*3 

H 

19 

42.9 

1368 

4506 

41 26 

6880 

342 

339 

380 

*5 

8 

48 

18.9 

1382 

4555 

4171 

1921 

345 

343 

384 

17 

3 

16 

54.8 

1 397 

4603 

4215 

6921 

349 

346 

388 

18 

21 

45 

30.8 

141 2 

4652 

4260 

1941 

353 

35° 

392 

20 

16 

H 

6.7 

1426 

4700 

43  °4 

6961 

356 

354 

396 

22 

10 

42 

42.7 

H4i 

4749 

4348 

1982 

360 

357 

400 

24 

5 

1 1 

18.6 

J456 

4797 

4393 

7002 

364 

361 

405 

25 

23 

39 

54-5 

147c 

4846 

4437 

2022 

367 

365 

409 

27 

18 

8 

3°5 

1485 

4894 

4481 

7042 

37i 

368 

4i3 

June 

29 

12 

37 

64 

1 900 

4942 

- 4526 

2062 

375 

372 

417 

July 

1 

7 

5 

42.4 

1515 

499 1 

457° 

7083 

378 

376 

421 

3 

1 

34 

*8-3 

I529 

5039 

4614 

2103 

382 

379 

425 

4 

20 

2 

54-3 

*544 

5088 

4659 

7123 

386 

383 

429 

6 

J4 

31 

30.2 

J559 

5‘  36 

47°3 

2143 

389 

386 

433 

8 

9 

0 

6.2 

1573 

5185 

4748 

7l64 

393 

39° 

437 

10 

3 

28 

42.1 

1588 

5233 

4792 

2184 

397 

394 

44 1 

1 1 

21 

57 

18.0 

1603 

5282 

4836 

7204 

400 

397 

445 

J3 

16 

25 

54.0 

1618 

533° 

4881 

2224 

404 

401 

45° 

10 

54 

29.9 

1632 

5379 

4925 

7245 

408 

405 

454 

17 

5 

23 

5-9 

i647 

5427 

4969 

2265 

41 1 

408 

458 

18 

23 

51 

41.8 

1662 

5475 

5OI4 

7285 

4*5 

412 

462 
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Table  IX.— continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Ftrjl  Satellite  for  Months. 


T 

Months. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

July 

20 

18 

20 

17.8 

1676 

5524 

5038 

2305 

419 

416 

466 

22 

12 

48 

53-7 

1691 

5572 

5I03 

7325 

422 

419 

470 

24 

7 

17 

29.7 

1706 

5621 

5H7 

2346 

426 

423 

474 

26 

1 

46 

5.6 

1720 

5669 

519I 

7366 

430 

426 

478 

27 

20 

H 

41*5 

1735 

57l8 

3236 

2386 

433 

43° 

482 

29 

H 

43 

17-5 

1730 

5766 

5280 

7406 

437 

434 

486 

July 

31 

9 

11 

53-4 

1765 

3815 

5324 

2427 

441 

437 

490 

Augufl  - 

2 

3 

40 

29.4 

1779 

5863 

5369 

7447 

444 

441 

495 

3 

22 

9 

5-3 

*794 

5912 

54*3 

2467 

448 

445 

499 

5 

16 

37 

4i-3 

1809 

5960 

5458 

7487 

452 

448 

5°3 

7 

1 1 

6 

17.2 

1823 

6008 

5502 

2307 

455 

452 

5°7 

9 

5 

34 

53-2 

1838 

6057 

5546 

7528 

459 

456 

511 

1 1 

0 

3 

29.1 

1853 

6105 

5591 

2348 

463 

459 

5J5 

12 

18 

32 

5.0 

1868 

6154 

5635 

7568 

466 

463 

5*9 

T4 

13 

0 

41.0 

18S2 

6202 

5679 

2588 

470 

467 

523 

16 

7 

29 

16.9 

1897 

6251 

5724 

7608 

474 

470 

527 

18 

1 

57 

52.9 

1912 

6299 

5768 

2629 

477 

474 

53 1 

19 

20 

26 

28.8 

1926 

6348 

5812 

7649 

481 

478 

535 

21 

14 

55 

4.8 

19+1 

6396 

5857 

2669 

485 

481 

539 

23 

9 

23 

40.7  . 

1936 

6445 

59°i 

7689 

488 

483 

544 

25 

3 

S2 

16.7 

1971 

6493 

5946 

2710 

492 

488 

548 

26 

22 

20 

52.6 

1985 

6541 

5990 

773° 

496 

49  2 

552 

28 

'16 

49 

28.5 

2000 

6390 

6034 

2750 

499 

496 

556 

Auguft  - 

3° 

1 1 

18 

45 

201 5 

6638 

6079 

7770 

5°3 

499 

560 

September 

1 

5 

46 

40  4 

2029 

6687 

6123 

2790 

5°  7 

5°3 

564 

3 

0 

16.4 

2044 

6735 

6167 

7811 

5IQ 

5°7 

368 

4 

18 

43 

52 -3 

2059 

6784 

6212 

2831 

5*4 

5 ro 

572 

6 

13 

12 

28.3 

20  73 

6832 

6256 

7831 

318 

5!4 

576 

8 

7 

4i 

4.2 

2088 

6881 

6301 

2871 

52 1 

518 

380 

10 

2 

9 

40.2 

2103 

6929 

6345 

7892 

525 

521 

584 

1 1 

20 

38 

16. 1 

2118 

6978 

6389 

2912 

529 

525 

589 

13 

15 

6 

52.0 

2132 

7026 

6434 

7932 

532 

529 

593 

15 

9 

35 

28.0 

2147 

7°74 

6478 

2932 

536 

532 

597 

17 

4 

4 

3 9 

2162 

7123 

6522 

7972 

• 540 

536 

601 

18 

22 

32 

39-9 

2176 

7171 

6567 

2993 

544 

539 

603 

20 

r7 

1 

15.8 

2191 

7220 

661 1 

8013 

547 

543 

609 

22 

1 1 

29 

51.8 

2206 

7268 

6633 

3033 

551 

547 

613 

, 

24 

5 

58 

27.7 

2220 

7417 

6700 

8053 

555 

550 

617 

26 

0 

27 

3-7 

2235 

7365 

6744 

3°74 

558 

554 

6;.  1 

27 

18 

55 

39-6 

2230 

74H 

6789 

8094 

362 

558 

623 

September 

29 

13 

24 

15-5 

2265 

7462 

6833 

3”4 

366 

36 1 

629 

O&ober  - 

1 

7 

52 

5i-5 

2279 

7511 

6877 

8134 

569 

565 

633 

3 

2 

21 

27.5 

2294 

7559 

6922 

3i?4 

573 

369 

658 

4 

20 

5° 

3-5 

2309 

7607 

6966 

8175 

577 

572 

642 

6 

15 

18 

39-4 

2323 

7636 

7010 

3 1 "5 

580 

576 

646 

8 

9 

47 

15.4 

2338 

7704 

7055 

82 1 5 

584 

380 

630 

1° 

4 

l5 

5i-3 

2353 

7753 

7099 

3235 

588 

583 

634 
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Table  IX.— continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Fir/1  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

n. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

Odlober  - 

1 1 

22 

44 

27*3 

2 367 

7801 

7*44 

8256 

59i 

587 

658 

13 

17 

13 

3-3 

2382 

7850 

7188 

3276 

595 

59i 

662 

l5 

I I 

4i 

39-i 

2397 

7898 

7232 

8296 

599 

594 

666 

17 

6 

10 

15.1 

2412 

7947 

7277 

33 1 6 

602 

598 

670 

*9 

0 

38 

51.0 

2426 

7995 

732i 

8336 

6c  6 

601 

674 

20 

*9 

7 

27.0 

2441 

8044 

7365 

3357 

610 

605 

678 

22 

*3 

36 

2.9 

2456 

8092 

7410 

8377 

6'3 

609 

683 

24 

8 

4 

38-9 

2470 

8140 

7454 

3397 

617 

612 

687 

26 

2 

33 

14.8 

2485 

8189 

7499 

8417 

621 

616 

691 

27 

21 

1 

50.8 

2500 

8237 

7543 

5438 

624 

620 

695 

29 

3° 

26.7 

2515 

8286 

7587 

8458 

628 

623 

699 

Oftober  - 

31 

9 

59 

2.6 

2529 

8334 

7632 

3478 

632 

627 

7°3 

November 

2 

4 

27 

38.6 

2544 

8383 

7676 

8498 

635 

631 

708 

3 

22 

56 

14.5 

2559 

843! 

7720 

35l8 

639 

634 

711 

5 

17 

24 

50.5 

2573 

8480 

7765 

8539 

643 

638 

7i5 

7 

1 1 

53 

26.4 

2588 

8528 

7809 

3559 

646 

642 

7*9 

9 

6 

22 

2.4 

2603 

8577 

7853 

8579 

650 

646 

723 

1 1 

0 

5° 

38-3 

2617 

8625 

7898 

3599 

654 

649 

717 

12 

19 

r9 

*4-3 

2632 

8673 

7942 

8619 

657 

652 

73 1 

*4 

13 

47 

50.2 

2647 

8722 

7987 

364° 

661 

636 

736 

16 

8 

16 

26  1 

2662 

8770 

8031 

8660 

665 

660 

740 

18 

2 

45 

2.1 

2677 

8819 

8075 

3680 

668 

663 

744 

19 

21 

13 

O 

CO 

*0 

2691 

8867 

8 1 20 

8700 

672 

667 

748 

21 

*5 

42 

14.0 

2706 

8916 

8164 

3721 

676 

671 

75  2 

23 

IO 

10 

49.9 

2720 

8964 

8208 

8741 

679 

674 

756 

25 

4 

39 

25.9 

27  35 

9OI3 

8253 

376i 

683 

678 

760 

26 

23 

8 

1.8 

2750 

9061 

8297 

8781 

687 

682 

764 

28 

17 

36 

378 

2765 

9110 

8342 

3801 

690 

683 

768 

November 

3° 

12 

5 

} 3-7 

2779 

91 58 

8386 

8822 

694 

689 

772 

December 

2 

6 

33 

49.6 

2794 

9206 

8430 

3842 

698 

693 

777 

4 

1 

2 

25.6 

2809 

92  55 

8475 

8862 

701 

696 

781 

5 

19 

3i 

1 5 

2823 

93  °3 

8519 

3882 

70  5 

700 

783 

7 

13 

59 

37-5 

2838 

9352 

8563 

8903 

7-9 

704 

789 

9 

8 

28 

i3-4 

2853 

9400 

8608 

3923 

7 1 3 

707 

793 

1 1 

2 

56 

49.4 

2867 

9449 

8652 

8943 

716 

711 

797 

12 

21 

25 

25-3 

2882 

9497 

8697 

?963 

720 

714 

801 

H 

*5 

54 

i-3 

2897 

9546 

8741 

898 

723 

718 

805 

16 

10 

22 

37-2 

291 2 

9594 

8785 

4oc4 

727 

722 

809 

18 

4 

51 

I3-1 

2926 

9643 

8830 

9024 

731 

725 

813 

19 

23 

19 

49.1 

2941 

9691 

8874 

4044 

734 

729 

817 

21 

17 

48 

25.0 

2956 

9739 

8918 

9064 

738 

733 

821 

23 

1 2 

17 

1.0 

2970 

9788 

8963 

4085 

742 

736 

826 

25 

6 

45 

36-9 

2985 

9836 

9007 

9IC5 

745 

740 

830 

27 

1 

14 

12.9 

3000 

9885 

9051 

4125 

749 

744 

834 

28 

*9 

42 

48.8 

301 5 

9933 

9096 

9 >45 

753 

747 

838 

December 

3° 

*4 

1 1 

24.8 

3029 

9982 

9140 

4l65 

756 

75 1 

842 

January  - 

1 

8 

40 

0.7 

3°44 

0030 

9i85 

9186 

760 

755 

846 
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Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjunftion. 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

A 

1 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

January  - 

3 

*3 

17 

53-7 

3° 

97 

89 

5°4° 

1 

1 

7 

. 7 

8 

8 

9 

1 1 

7 

2 

35 

47-5 

59 

195 

178 

081 

1 

2 

i5 

J5 

16 

l7 

18 

23 

IO 

15 

53 

41.2 

89 

292 

267 

5122 

2 

2 

22 

22 

25 

25 

27 

34 

T4 

5 

1 1 

34-9 

1 18 

389 

356 

162 

3 

3 

29 

29 

33 

34 

36 

46 

17 

18 

29 

28.7 

148 

487 

446 

5203 

4 

4 

37 

37 

41 

42 

45 

57 

21 

7 

47 

22.4 

177 

584 

535 

244 

4 

5 

44 

44 

49 

50 

54 

69 

24 

21 

5 

16. 1 

267 

681 

624 

5284 

5 

6 

5 2- 

51 

57 

59 

62 

80 

28 

IO 

23 

9.8 

236 

778 

713 

325 

6 

6 

59 

59 

66 

67 

71 

92 

January  - 

31 

23 

4i 

3-6 

266 

876 

802 

5365 

7 

7 

66 

66 

74 

75 

80 

103 

February  - 

4 

12 

58 

57-3 

295 

973 

891 

406 

7 

8 

74 

73 

82 

84 

89 

”3 

8 

2 

16 

51.0 

325 

1070 

980 

5447 

8 

9 

81 

SO 

90 

92 

98 

126 

11 

*5 

34 

44.8 

354 

1168 

1069 

487 

9 

10 

88 

88 

98 

101 

107 

i37 

15 

4 

52 

38.5 

384 

1265 

1 138 

5528 

IO 

10 

96 

92 

107 

109 

1 16 

149 

18 

18 

IO 

32.2 

4*3 

1362 

I247 

568 

IO 

1 1 

!°3 

102 

”5 

117 

123 

160 

22 

7 

28 

26.0 

443 

1460 

J337 

5609 

1 1 

12 

1 11 

IIO 

123 

126 

r34 

172 

February  - 

25 

20 

46 

19.7 

472 

1557 

1426 

650 

12 

*3 

1 18 

1 17 

*3* 

*34 

H3 

183 

March 

1 

IO 

4 

13-4 

502 

i654 

?5X5 

5690 

l3 

I25 

124 

*39 

143 

132 

*9  5 

4 

23 

22 

7-i 

532 

1751 

1604 

73 1 

r3 

H 

!33 

132 

148 

I5l 

161 

206 

8 

12 

4° 

0.9 

561 

i849 

1693 

577i 

'4 

*5 

140 

J39 

156 

159 

170 

218 

12 

1 

57 

54.6 

59i 

1946 

1782 

8 1 2 

*5 

16 

*47 

146 

164 

168 

178 

229 

15 

•5 

l5 

48-3 

620 

2043 

1871 

5S53 

16 

17 

155 

J54 

172 

176 

187 

240 

r9 

4 

33 

42.1 

650 

2141 

i960 

893 

16 

18 

162 

161 

180 

184 

196 

232 

22 

17 

51 

35-8 

679 

2238 

2049 

5934 

17 

18 

170 

168 

189 

J93 

203 

263 

26 

7 

9 

29.5 

7°9 

23  35 

2138 

975 

18 

J9 

J77 

176 

197 

201 

214 

275 

March 

29 

20 

27 

23-3 

738 

2433 

2228 

6017 

19 

20 

184 

183 

203 

210 

223 

286 

April 

2 

9 

45 

17.0 

768 

2530 

23I7 

1056 

r9 

21 

192 

190 

213 

218 

232 

298 

5 

2 3 

3 

10.7 

797 

2627 

2406 

6096 

20 

2 2 

I99 

198 

221 

226 

241 

3°9 

9 

12 

21 

4.4 

827 

2724 

2495 

”37 

21 

22 

206 

203 

230 

235 

230 

321 

13 

1 

38 

58.2 

856 

2822 

2584 

6178 

22 

23 

214 

212 

238 

243 

239 

332 

16 

14 

56 

5I-9 

886 

2919 

2673 

1218 

22 

24 

221 

220 

246 

231 

268 

344 

20 

4 

H 

45.6 

9i5 

3016 

2762 

6239 

23 

25 

229 

227 

234 

360 

277 

355 

23 

17 

32 

39-4 

945 

3ri4 

2851 

I299 

24 

26 

236 

234 

262 

268 

283 

36^j 

27 

6 

5° 

33-1 

974 

3211 

2940 

6340 

25 

26 

243 

241 

271 

277 

294 

378 

April  - 

30 

20 

8 

26.8 

1004 

3 3°8 

3029 

1381 

25 

27 

251 

249 

279 

283 

■ 3°3 

389 

May 

4 

9 

26 

20.6 

io34 

34°6 

3”9 

6421 

26 

28 

238 

2 36 

287 

293 

312 

401 

7 

22 

44 

H-3 

1063 

35°  3 

3208 

1462 

27 

29 

263 

263 

293 

3°2 

32[ 

412 

1 1 

12 

2 

8.0 

io93 

3600 

3297 

6502 

28 

30 

273 

27 1 

3°4 

3 10 

33° 

424 

In  Bifl’extile  Years,  add  i Day  in  the  Months  of  January  and  February. 
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Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjunction. 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

E 

May 

15 

1 

20 

i-7 

1 122 

3698 

3386 

1 543 

28 

3° 

280 

278 

312 

3I9 

339 

435 

18 

H 

37 

55-5 

1152 

3795 

3475 

6584 

29 

31 

288 

285 

320 

327 

348 

449 

22 

3 

53 

49.2 

1 181 

3892 

3564 

1624. 

3° 

32 

295 

293 

328 

335 

357 

45s  | 

25 

17 

J3 

42.9 

1 2 1 1 

3989 

3653 

6665 

31 

33 

3°2 

3°° 

3 36 

344 

366 

469 

May 

29 

6 

31 

36-7 

1240 

4087 

3742 

1705 

3i 

34 

31° 

3°7 

345 

352 

375 

481 

June 

1 

*9 

49 

30-4 

1 270 

4i84 

3831 

6746 

32 

34 

3‘7 

3^5 

353 

361 

384 

592 

5 

9 

7 

24.1 

1 299 

4281 

3920 

1787 

33 

35 

324 

322 

361 

369 

393 

5°4 

8 

22 

25 

17.9 

x329 

4379 

4010 

6827 

34 

36 

332 

329 

36  9 

377 

401 

5i5 

12 

11 

43 

1 1.6 

1358 

447 6 

4°99 

1868 

34 

37 

339 

337 

377 

386 

410 

527 

16 

1 

1 

5*3 

1388 

4573 

41 89 

6908 

35 

38 

347 

344 

386 

394 

419 

538 

J9 

H 

18 

59.0 

1417 

4671 

4277 

1949 

36 

3s 

354 

351 

"94 

4°3 

428 

55° 

23 

3 

36 

52.8 

1447 

4768 

4366 

6990 

37 

39 

361 

359 

402 

4T 1 

437 

56! 

26 

16 

54 

46.5 

H76 

4865 

4455 

2030 

37 

40 

569 

366 

410 

4*9 

446 

573 

June 

3° 

6 

1 2 

40.2 

1 506 

4962 

4544 

7071 

38 

41 

376 

373 

418 

428 

455 

584 

July 

2 

A 

19 

3° 

34-o 

*536 

5060 

4633 

21 1 1 

39 

42 

383 

381 

427 

43  6 

464 

595 

7 

8 

48 

27.7 

1565 

5*57 

4722 

7152 

40 

42 

39i 

388 

435 

444 

473 

607 

10 

22 

6 

21.4 

1595 

5254 

4811 

2193 

40 

43 

39s 

395 

443 

453 

482 

618 

14 

1 1 

24 

15.2 

1624 

5352 

4901 

7233 

41 

44 

406 

402 

451 

461 

49 1 

630 

18 

O 

42 

8.9 

1654 

5449 

4990 

2274 

42 

45 

4*3 

410 

459 

470 

500 

641 

21 

H 

0 

2.6 

1684 

5546 

5°79 

73  r4 

43 

46 

420 

4*7 

468 

,478 

5°9 

653 

25 

3 

17 

56.4 

I7I3 

5644 

5168 

2355 

43 

46 

428 

425 

476 

486 

5 1 7 

664 

July  - 

28 

16 

35 

50.1 

1742 

574i 

5t257 

7396 

44 

47 

435 

432 

484 

495 

526 

676 

Auguft 

I 

5 

53 

43-8 

1772 

5838 

5346 

2436 

45 

48 

442 

439 

492 

503 

535 

687 

4 

*9 

1 1 

37-5 

1801 

5935 

5435 

7477 

45 

49 

450 

446 

5°° 

5 12 

544 

698 

8 

8 

29 

3 r-3 

1831 

6033 

5524 

2718 

46 

5°. 

457 

454 

5°9 

520 

553 

710 

1 1 

21 

47 

25.0 

i860 

6130 

56i3 

7558 

47 

5° 

465 

461 

5J7 

528 

562 

721 

'S 

1 1 

5 

18.7 

1890 

6227 

5702 

2599 

48 

51 

472 

468 

525 

537 

57i 

733 

19 

0 

23 

12.5 

1919 

6325 

5792 

7639 

49 

52 

479 

476 

533 

545 

580 

744 

22 

13 

41 

6.2 

1949 

6422 

5881 

2680 

49 

53 

487 

483 

54i 

553 

589 

756 

26 

2 

58 

59-9 

1978 

6519 

597o 

7721 

5° 

54 

494 

490 

55° 

562 

598 

767 

Auguft  - 

29 

16 

16 

53-7 

2008 

6617 

6059 

2761 

51 

54 

5°  1 

498 

558 

570 

607 

779 

September  - 

2 

3 

34 

47-5 

2038 

6714 

6148 

7802 

52 

55 

5°9 

5°5 

566 

579 

616 

790 

3 

18 

52 

41. 1 

2067 

6811 

6237 

2842 

52 

56 

516 

512 

574 

587 

624 

802 

9 

8 

10 

34-8 

2097 

6909 

6326 

7883 

53 

57 

. 

524 

520 

582 

595 

633 

813 

12 

21 

28 

28.6 

2126 

7006 

64j5 

2924 

54 

58 

53 1 

527 

59 1 

604 

642 

824 

16 

no 

46 

22.3 

2156 

7103 

6504 

7964 

55 

58 

538 

534 

599 

612 

651 

836 

20 

0 

4 

16.0 

2185 

7200 

6593 

3°°5 

55 

59 

546 

54i 

607 

621 

660 

847 

3 L 
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Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite  for  Months. 


1 Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjun&ion. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

•H 

I 

! ~ 

1 

K 

L 

D. 

H.  M.  S. 

September  - 

23 

13  22  9.8 

2215 

7298 

668 3 

8045 

56 

60 

553 

549 

615 

629 

669 

859 

27 

2 40  3.5 

2244 

739 5 

6772 

3086 

57 

61 

560 

556 

623 

637 

678 

870 

; September  - 

3° 

15  57  57.2 

2274 

7492 

6861 

8127 

57 

62 

568 

563 

632 

646 

687 

882 

i October 

4 

5 T5  5'-° 

2303 

7390 

6950 

3 i67 

58 

62 

575 

57i 

640 

654 

696 

893 

7 

18  33  44.6 

2333 

76S7 

7039 

8208 

59 

63 

583 

579 

648 

662 

705 

905 

11 

7 51  3s-4 

2362 

7784 

7128 

3248 

60 

64 

590 

586 

656 

671 

7H 

916 

21  9 32.1 

2392 

7882 

7217 

8289 

60 

65 

597 

593 

664 

679 

723 

927 

18 

10  27  25'.9 

2421 

7979 

7306 

333° 

6l 

66 

605 

600 

673 

688 

732 

939 

21 

23  45  19.6 

2431 

8076 

7395 

8370 

62 

66 

612 

607 

681 

696 

740 

950 

■ 

25 

J3  3 x3-3 

2480 

8173 

7484 

3411 

62 

67 

619 

615 

689 

704 

749 

962 

OCtober 

29 

2 21  7.1 

2510 

8271 

7574 

8451 

63 

68 

627 

622 

697 

7i3 

758 

973 

November 

1 

1 5 39  o-8 

2340 

8368 

7663 

3492 

64 

69 

634 

629 

705 

721 

767 

985 

5 

4 56  54-5 

2369 

8463 

7752 

8533 

65 

70 

642 

637 

714 

73° 

776 

996 

8 

18  14  48.2 

2399 

8563 

7S41 

3573 

66 

7i 

649 

644 

722 

738 

.785 

1008 

12 

7 32  42*° 

2628 

8660 

793° 

8614 

66 

7i 

656 

652 

73o 

746 

794 

1019 

x5 

20  50  35.7 

2638 

8737 

8019 

3654 

67 

72 

664 

659 

738 

755 

803 

1031 

*9 

10  8 29.4 

2687 

8833 

8108 

8695 

68 

73 

671 

666 

746 

763 

812 

1042 

22 

23  26  23.2 

2717 

8932 

8197 

3736 

69 

74 

678 

673 

755 

771 

821 

io53 

26 

12  44  16.9 

2746 

9°49 

8286 

8776 

69 

75 

686 

681 

763 

780 

830 

1065 

November 

3° 

2 2 10.6 

2776 

9147 

8375 

3817 

70 

75 

693 

688 

771 

788 

839 

1076 

December 

3 

15  20  4.3 

2803 

9244 

8465 

8857 

71 

76 

701 

695 

779 

797 

848 

1088 

7 

4 37  58.1 

2835 

9341 

8554 

3898 

72 

77 

708 

703 

787 

805 

856 

I099 

10 

i7  35  51- 7 

2864 

9438 

8643 

8939 

72 

78 

7i5 

710 

796 

813 

865 

1 1 1 1 

x4 

7 13  45-5 

2894 

9536 

8732 

3979 

73 

78 

723 

717 

804 

822 

874 

1 1 22 

17 

20  31  39-3 

2923 

9633 

8821 

9020 

74 

79 

73° 

725 

812 

830 

8S3 

1 *34 

21 

9 49  33-o 

2933 

9730 

8910 

4061 

75 

80 

737 

732 

820 

839 

892 

”45 

24 

23  7 26.8 

2982 

9828 

8999 

9101 

75 

8l 

745 

739 

829 

847 

901 

1156 

December  - 

28 

12  2 7 20.5 

3°12 

9923 

9088 

4142 

76 

82 

752 

747 

837 

85? 

910 

1168 

January 

1 

1 43  14.2 

3°42  j 

0022 

9 1 77 

9182 

77 

82 

760 

754 

845 

864 

9t9 

1179 

Table  IX continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjunction. 

D.  H.  M.  s. 

A 

S 

B 

c 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

January  - 

7 3 59  35-8 

60 

196 

180 

572 

016 

2 

2 

x5 

*5 

17 

T7 

iS 

23 

14  7 59  11. 7 

1 19 

392 

359 

144 

°33 

3 

3 

3° 

3° 

33 

34 

S6 

46 

21  11  58  47.5 

179 

589 

539 

717 

049 

5 

5 

45 

44 

5° 

5i 

54 

69 

January  - 

28  15  58  23.3 

238 

785 

719 

289 

066 

6 

6 

59 

59 

66 

68 

72 

92 

February 

4 19  57  59-2 

298 

981 

898 

861 

082 

8 

8 

74 

74 

83 

85 

90 

”5 

” 23  57  35.0 

357 

1177 

1078 

433 

098 

9 

10 

89 

89 

99 

101 

jo8 

i39 

19  3 57  10.8 

4X7 

1 373 

1258 

006 

”5 

1 1 

11 

104 

103 

1 16 

118 

126 

162 

February 

26  7 56  46.7 

476 

1570 

H37 

578 

X3X 

12 

13 

119 

118 

132 

*35 

144 

185 

March 

5 11  y6  22.4 

536 

1766 

1617 

150 

*47 

H 

*5 

1 3 4 

T33 

*49 

j52 

1 62 

208 

12  15  55  58.2 

595 

1962 

1797 

722 

164 

'5 

16 

1 49 

148 

165 

169 

180 

231 

T9  J9  55  34* 1 

6 55 

2158 

1976 

295 

180 

17 

18 

164 

162 

182 

186 

198 

254 

March 

26  23  55  9.9 

7X5 

2354 

2156 

867 

197 

18  | 

19 

178 

177 

198 

203 

216 

277 

SATELLITES 


Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite  for  Months. 


Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjunction. 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

A 

S 

B 

c 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L , 

April  - 

3 

3 54  45-7 

774 

2551 

233  6 

439 

213 

20 

2 1 

*93 

192 

215 

220 

234 

3°° 

IO 

7 54  21.6 

834 

2747 

2515 

01 1 

229 

21 

23 

208 

207 

232 

237 

252 

323 

*7 

11  53  57-4 

893 

2943 

2695 

584 

246 

23 

24 

223 

2 21 

248 

254 

270 

346 

April  - 

24 

r5  53  33-2 

953 

3*39 

2875 

r56 

262 

24 

26 

238 

236 

265 

27 1 

288 

369 

May 

I 

19  53  9-1 

1012 

3335 

3°54 

728 

278 

26 

27 

253 

251 

281 

287 

306 

393 

8 

23  52  44-9 

1072 

353  2 

3234 

3°° 

295 

2 7 

29 

268 

266 

298 

3°4 

324 

416 

1 6 

3 52  20-7 

1131 

3728 

34H 

873 

3" 

29 

3i 

283 

280 

3 r4 

321 

342 

439 

23 

7 51  5^-5 

1 191 

3924 

3593 

445 

328 

3° 

32 

297 

295 

33T 

338 

36° 

462 

May 

3° 

11  51  32.4 

1 250 

4120 

3773 

0 1 7 

344 

32 

34 

3 12 

3IQ 

348 

355 

37s 

485 

June 

6 

15  51  8.2 

1310 

43l6 

3953 

589 

360 

33 

36 

327 

325 

364 

372 

396 

508 

*3 

19  30  44-° 

1369 

45 1 3 

4J32 

162 

377 

35 

37 

342 

339 

380 

389 

414 

53i 

20 

23  5°  r9-9 

H29 

4709 

43 12 

734 

393 

36 

39 

357 

354 

397 

406 

43  2 

554 

June 

28 

3 49  55-7 

Hs9 

49°5 

4492 

306 

409 

38 

40 

372 

369 

4i3 

423 

450 

577 

July  - 

5 

7 49  3J*4 

1548 

5101 

4671 

878 

426 

39 

42 

387 

384 

43° 

440 

468 

600 

12 

11  49  7-3 

1 60S 

5297 

4851 

45 1 

442 

4i 

44 

401 

399 

447 

457 

486 

623 

19 

15  48  43.1 

1667 

5494 

5 °3* 

023 

459 

42 

45 

. 416 

413 

463 

473 

504 

646 

July  - 

26 

19  48  18.9 

1727 

5690 

5210 

595 

475 

44 

47 

43 1 

428 

480 

49° 

522 

670 

Augult 

2 

23  47  54-8 

1786 

5886 

539° 

167 

49 1 

45 

48 

446 

443 

496 

5°  7 

540 

693 

10 

3 47  S°.6 

1846 

6082 

55  69 

740 

508 

47 

5° 

461 

45  8 

5i3 

524 

558 

716 

17 

7 47  6.4 

19°5 

6278 

5749 

312 

524 

48 

52 

476 

472 

529 

54i 

576 

739 

24 

11  46  42.3 

1965 

6475 

5929 

884 

540 

5° 

53 

49 1 

487 

546 

558 

594 

762 

Augult 

31 

17  46  1 8. 1 

2024 

6671 

6108 

45  6 

557 

5i 

55 

506 

5°2 

56^ 

575 

612 

785 

September 

7 

*9  45  53-9 

2084 

6867 

6288 

029 

373 

53 

57 

520 

5D 

579 

592 

630 

808 

I4 

23  4 s 29.8 

2144 

7063 

6468 

601 

590 

54 

58 

535 

531 

595 

609 

648 

831 

22 

3 45  5-6 

2207 

7259 

6647 

173 

606 

56 

60 

55° 

546 

012 

626 

666 

834 

September 

29 

7 44  4»-4 

2263 

7456 

6827 

745 

622 

57 

61 

565 

561 

629 

643 

684 

877 

October 

6 

11  44  17.3 

23  2 2 

7652 

7007 

318 

6 39 

59 

63 

580 

576 

645 

659 

702 

9°°  S 

!3 

1 5 43  53-i 

2382 

7848 

7186 

890 

655 

60 

65 

595 

590 

662 

676 

720 

924  j 

20 

19  43  28.9 

244I 

8044 

7366 

462 

67 1 

62 

66 

610 

605 

678 

693 

738 

947 

Odtober 

27 

23  43  4-8 

25OI 

8240 

7546 

°S4 

688 

63 

68 

625 

620 

695 

710 

756 

97° 

November 

4 

3 42  40.6 

2360 

8437 

7725 

607 

704 

65 

69 

639 

635 

7 1 1 

727 

774 

993 

1 1 

7 42  16.4 

2620 

8633 

79°5 

179 

721 

66 

7i 

6 54 

649 

728 

744 

791 

1016  | 

18 

11  41  72.2 

2679 

8829 

8087 

751 

737 

68 

73 

669 

664 

744 

761 

809 

1039  j 

November 

25 

17  41  28. 0 

2739 

9027 

8264 

323 

753 

69 

74 

684 

679 

761 

778 

827 

1062  | 

December 

2 

19  41  3.8 

2799 

9221 

8444 

896 

770 

71 

76 

699 

694 

777 

795 

847 

10S 3 j 

9 

23  40  39-7 

2858 

9418 

8624 

468 

786 

72 

7^ 

714 

708 

794 

812 

863 

1108  1 

17 

3 40  i5-5 

2918 

9614 

8803 

040 

802 

74 

79 

729 

723 

810 

829 

881 

1131  j 

24 

7 39  5I*S 

2977 

9810 

8983 

612 

819 

75 

81 

744 

738 

827 

845 

899 

”54 

December 

3 1 

11  39  27.2 

3°37 

0006 

9163 

i85 

835 

77 

82 

758 

753 

844 

862 

917 

1 178 
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Table  IX. — continued.  Revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite  for  Months . 


Months. 

Change  of  the 
Mean  Conjunction. 

D.  H.  M.  s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

H 

I 

K 

January  - 

16 

18 

5 

7.0 

i39 

459 

420 

38 

4 

338 

39 

40 

42 

February  - 

2 

12 

10 

14. 1 

278 

9r7 

840 

76 

7 

676 

77 

79 

84 

l9 

6 

*5 

21. 1 

418 

1376 

1260 

113 

11 

013 

116 

”9 

126 

March 

8 

0 

20 

28.1 

557 

i835 

1680 

151 

H 

35i 

»55 

158 

168 

April 

24 

18 

25 

35-1 

696 

2293 

2100 

189 

18 

689 

J93 

198 

210 

10 

12 

3° 

42.2 

835 

2752 

2520 

227 

21 

027 

232 

237 

252 

May 

27 

6 

35 

49.2 

974 

3211 

2940 

264 

25 

365 

271 

277 

294 

H 

0 

40 

56.2 

1 1 14 

' 3669 

336° 

302 

28 

702 

3°9 

316 

336 

3° 

18 

46 

3-2 

I253 

4128 

3780 

34° 

32 

040 

348 

356 

378 

June 

16 

12 

5i 

10.3 

1392 

4587 

4200 

378 

35 

378 

387 

395 

421 

July 

3 

6 

56 

i7-3 

153I 

5°45 

4620 

416 

39 

716 

425 

435 

463 

20 

1 

1 

24-3 

1670 

55°4 

5040 

453 

42 

°54 

464 

474 

5°5 

Auguft 

5 

*9 

6 

3I,3 

1810 

5963 

5460 

49 1 

46 

391 

5°3 

5H 

547 

22 

J3 

11 

38-4 

1949 

6421 

5880 

529 

49 

729 

54i 

553 

589 

September 

8 

7 

16 

45-4 

2088 

6880 

6300 

567 

53 

067 

580 

593 

631 

25 

1 

21 

52.4 

2227 

7339 

6720 

605 

56 

4°5 

619 

632 

673 

UCtober  - 

1 1 

'9 

26 

59-4 

2366 

7797 

7140 

642 

60 

743 

657 

672 

7i5 

28 

r3 

32 

6.5 

2506 

8256 

7560 

680 

63 

080 

696 

712 

757 

November 

H 

7 

37 

x3‘5 

2645 

8715 

7980 

718 

67 

418 

735 

75i 

799 

December 

1 

1 

42 

20.5 

2784 

9 1 73 

8400 

756 

70 

756 

773 

791 

841 

J7 

19 

47 

27.5 

2923 

9632 

8820 

793 

74 

094 

812 

831 

883 

January  - 

3 

13 

52 

34-6 

3062 

0091 

9240 

831 

77 

CO 

1 

851 

O 

00 

925 

In  Billextile  Years,  add  i Day  in  the  Months  of  January  and  February. 


SATELLITES. 


Table  X.  Equations  arifing  from  the  Perturbations 
of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite. 


Years. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Years. 

Equation.  | 

Diff. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

1800 

4 2.3 

4 2.9 

4 3-5 
4 4-4 
4 5-3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1. 1 

1’5 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1.0 

1. 1 

0.5 

°-5 
°-3 
0. 1 

0. 1 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

i.6 

2.1 

2- 3 

2.9 

3- 4 
3-6 

3- 9 

4- 3 
4-5 

4- 7 

5- 4 

5-5 

5.0 

4.9 
5.0 

4.9 

4.4 

4.2 
3-7 
3-4 
3-2 

2.5 

1.6 
0.9 
0.2 
0.5 

1.2 

1.9 

2.4 

3-° 

3- 9 

4- 3 

18x0 

3 0.0 

3 5-° 
3 '.9.4 
3 16.0 
3 22.0 

5.0 

5- 4 
5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6- 3 

8.0 

5.8 
5.6 

5.6 

5-4 

5.2 

4.8 

4.4 
3-9 
3-o 
2-3 
i-7 
i-3 
0.8 

0.4 

0.0 

0.8 

1- 5 

1.8 

2- 3 

2.8 

2.9 

3- 2 

3-6 

3- 9 

4.6 

5.6 
5-3 
5.2 

5-3 

5-3 

5.6 

5-3 

5-7 

5-4 

4.9 

4- 7 

4.4 

3-7 

3-4 

2.5 
1.8 
.1.1 

°*3 

1801 

4 64 
i 7-9 
4 9-° 
4 10. 1 
4 1 1 . 1 

18 1 1 ■ 

3 284 
3 34-7 
3 42-7 
3 48.5 
3 54-i 

1802 

4 12.2 
4 12.7 
4 I3-2 
4 l3-5 
4 13.6 

1812 

3 59-7 

4 5-1 
4 IO-3 
4 15-1 
4 J9-) 

1803 

4 13-5 
4 12.9 
4 1 2. 1 
4 10.9 
4 9-3 

1813 

4 23.4 
4 26.4 
4 28.7 
4 30-4 
4 3i-7 

1804 

4 7-2 
4 4-9 
4 2.0 

3 58-6 
3 55-° 

1814 

4 32-5 
4 32-9 
4 32-9 
4 32-1 
4 30-6 

»-0 

O 

CO 

3 

3 46-8 
3 42-3 
3 37-6 
3 32-2 

1815 

4 28.8 
4 26.5 
4 23.7 

4 20.8 
4 17-6 

1806 

3 26.7 
3 21.7 
3 16.8 
3 11. 8 
3 6-9 

1816 

4 14.0 
4 10. 1 
4 5-5 
3 59-9 
3 54-6 

1807 

3 2.5 

2 58.3 
2 54.6 
2 51.2 
2 48.0 

1817 

3 49-4 
3 43-9 
3 38.4 
3 32.8 
3 27-3 

1808 

2 45.5 
2 42.9 
2 43-° 
2 42.8 

2 43.3 

1818 

3 2i.6 

3 l6-2 
3 ii*3 
3 6-6 
3 2.2 

1809 

2 44.5 
2 46.4 
2 48.8 
2 51.8 
2 55.7 

1819 

2 58.5 
2 55.1 
2 52.6 
2 50.8 
2 49.7 

1 1810 

3 o-o 

1820 

2 49.4 

Table  X. — continued.  Equations  a riling  from  the 
Perturbations  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Years. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Years. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

1800 

8 4.0 

8 5.2 

8 6.7 

8 8.3 

8 10.2 

1.2 

1-5 

1.6 

1.9 

1810 

6 0.2 
6 10.3 
6 21.5 
6 33-2 
6 45.4 

IO.  I 
I 1.2 

11. 7 
12.2 

12.7 
I 2.9 

*3- 1 
12.3 
12.3 

12.0 

11. 5 

10. 1 

9.4 

8.6 

7-4 

5.6 

4.6 

3-3 

2.4 

1.4 

0.5 

°-3 

1.8 

3-4 

4.0 

5.0 

5.8 

6.1 

6.9 

7-7 

8.6 

9.2 

10.2 

TO. 6 

1 1. 1 

I 1.2 
1 1.1 
1 1. 1 

11.4 

I 1. 1 

10.4 

9.9 
9.2 
8.7 

6.9 

6.4 
5.6 

3-3 

1.1 

0.2 

1801 

8 12.5 
8 15.0 
8 17.5 
8 19.6 
8 21.8 

2*3 

2.5 

2- 5 

2. 1 

2.2 

1.9 

1.2' 
1.0 
0.4 
0. 1 

0.5 

1.0 
1.9 

2.7 

3- 6 

4.4 

4.8 

5.6 
7-4 
7-5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 
9.6 

10.3 

10.5 

10. 0 
10.0 
9.6 

9.2 

9.6 

8.4 

7-9 

6.5 

5-7 

4.9 

2.6 

1.6 
0.2 

1.2 

2.6 

3-8 

5-3 

6.2 

8.2 

8.9 

1 81 1 

6 58.1 

7 1 1 .0 
7 24-i 
7 36-4 
7 48-7 

1802 

8 23.7 
8 24.9 
8 25.9 
8 26.3 
8 26.2 

1812 

8 0.7 

8 12.2 
8 22.3 

8 3l-7 
8 40.3 

00 

0 

Oo 

8 25.7 
8 24.7 
8 22.8 
8 20.1 
8 16.5 

1813 

8 47.7 

8 33-3 

8 77.9 

9 1.2 
9 3-6 

I j8o4 

8 12.1 
8 7-3 
8 1.7 

7 54-3 
7 46.8 

1814 

9 5*° 
9 5-5 
9 5-2 
9 3-4 
9 0.0 

1805 

7 38-7 
7 3°-° 
7 20.6 
7 1 1 .0 
7 o-7 

1815 

8 56.0 
8 51.0 
8 45.2 
8 39.1 
8 32.2 

1806 

6 50.2 
6 40.2 
6 30.2 
6 20.6 
6 1 1.4 

1816 

8 24.5 
8 15.9 
8 6.7 

7 56-5 
7 45-9 

1807 

6 1.8 

5 53-4 
5 45-3 
5 39-° 
5 33*3 

1817 

7 34-8 
7 23.6 
7 12.5 
7 i-4 

6 50.0 

1808 

5 28.4 
5 25.8 
5 24-2 
5 24-o 
5 25.2 

1818 

6 38.9 
6 28.5 
6 18.6 
6 9.4 

6 0.7 

1809 

5 27-8 
5 3*-6 
5 36.9 
5 43-i 
5 5J-3 

1819 

5 53-8 
5 47-4 
5 4i-8 

5 38.5 
5 37-4 

1810 

6 0.2 

j 1820 

5 37-2 
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Table  X.' — continued.  Equations  anting  from  the 
Perturbations  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Years. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Years. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

1800 

1 6 13. 1 
16  15.7 
16  18.6 
16  22.0 
16  26.0 

2.6 

2.9 

3- 4 

4.0 

4.6 

5,r 

4.9 

4.2 

4- 3 

3- 9 

2.2 

1.8 
0.6 
0.2 

i-3 

2.1 

4- 5 

5- 4 

7-3 

9.0 

9.9 

11.5 

14.9 
1 5*4 

16.5 

17.6 

18.9 

19.5 

20.7 

21.0 

20.5 

20.3 
19-4 

18.7 

18.3 

16.5 

13.8 

12.8 
”•3 

8.9 

5.8 

2.9 
0. 1 

2.7 

5-5 

7.8 

11. 1 

13*1 

16.2 

18.3 

1810 

12  3-3 
12  23.8 

12  48.3 

13  12.2 
!3  36-5 

20-5 

22.7 

23- 7 

24- 3 
26.2 

26.0 

26.2 
24.9 

24.8 

24.1 

23.° 

21.6 

17.6 

17.1 

14.9 

1 1 .0 

8.8 

6.3 

4.8 

2-3 

0.6 

0.8 

4.0 

6.7 

8.7 

10.4 

12.0 

12.6 

14. 1 

13.8 

17.3 

18.6 

20.4 

21.8 

22.6 

23-4 

22.4 

21.3 

22.7 

22.3 

20.6 

19.8 

18.3 
J7'3 

14.9 

11. 7 

8.9 
6-3 

3.8 

0.1 

1801 

16  30.6 

16  35-7 
16  40.6 
16  44.8 
16  49.x 

1811 

14  2.7 

14  28.7 

14  33.0 

1 5 19-9 
13  44.7 

1802 

l6  C2.0 

l6  55.2 
l6  57.O 
l6  57.6 
16  57.4 

1812 

16  8.8 

16  31.8 

16  53-4 

17  11. 0 
17  28.1 

eo 

O 

00 

l6  56.I 
l6  54.O 
16  49.5 
l6  44.I 
l6  36.8 

1813 

17  43-° 

17  34.0 

18  2.8 

18  9.3 

18  14.1 

1804 

l6  27.8 
l6  I7.9 
l6  6.4 
15  51-5 

15  36.I 

1814 

18  16.4 
18  17.0 
18  16.2 
18  12.2 
18  3.5 

1805 

15  I9.6 
15  2.0 
14  43 -1 
14  23.6 
14  2.9 

1813 

17  36.8 
17  46.4 

17  34-4 
17  21.8 
17  7.7 

1806 

13  4i-9 
13  21.4 
13  I. I 
J2  4I.7 
12  23.O 

1816 

16  31.9 
16  34.4 
16  13.8 
l5  55- 4 
15  33*6 

1807 

12  4.5 

II  48.O 
II  32.2 
II  19.4 
ii  8.1 

1817 

13  11. 0 

14  47.6 
14  23.2 
H 3-7 

13  41.0 

1808 

10  59.2 

10  53.4 

10  50.5 
10  50.4 
10  53.1 

1818 

13  18.3 
12  57.9 
12  38.I 
12  I9.8 
1 2 2.3 

1809 

10  58.6 

1 1 6.4 
11  17.5 
11  30.6 
1 1 46.8 

1819 

II  47.6 

“ 35-9 
11  27.0 
11  20.7 
11  16.9 

1810 

12  5-3 

1820 

11  16.8 

Table  X. — continued.  Equations  arifing  from  the 
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Table  XL  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XI. — continued.  Equation,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XI. — continued.  Equation,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XI continued.  Equation,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XI .—continued.  Equation,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XI. — continued.  Equation,  See.  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Tablb  XI. — continued.  Equation,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite,  with  the  principal  Part  of  the  Equation  of  Light. 
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Table  XII.  Equation  C of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite. 
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Table  XII.— •continued.  Equation  C of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 
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Table  XII. — continued.  Equation  C of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 
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Table  XII. — continued.  Equation  C of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 
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Table  XIII.  Equation  c of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 
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1.8 

2.2 
2.6 

3-o 

3-3 

3-6 

3-9 

3-9 

3-9 

4.0 

4.0 
3-9 
3-7 

3-4 

3-2 

2.9 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.2 

34° 

3s° 

360 

1 12.6 

1 13-4 

1 13.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

O.7 
1. 1 

i-7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

3-o 

3-4 

3-6 

3-9 

3-9 

4.0 

4.1 
4.1 

4.0 

3-9 

3-8 

3-6 

3-5 

3-o 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

i-7 

1. 1 
0.7 
02 

0.2 

0.8 

1.2 

670 

680 

690 

0 2.2 

0 3.8 

0 3.8 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.9 

3-2 

3-4 

3-7 

3-9 

4.0 

4.1 
3-9 
3-9 
3-8 
3-7 

3-4 

3-o 

2.4 

2.2 

1.8 

1.2 

0.7 

0.1 

°-3 

0.9 

1.4 
1 "9 

2.2 

2.7 
3-i 
3-3 
3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

3° 

40 

50 

0 25.8 

0 22.5 

0 19.4 

37° 

380 

390 

i 13-4 
1 1 2.7 

1 1 1.6 

700 

710 

720 

0 8.3 

0 1 1 .2 

0 14.4 

60 

70 

80 

0 16.7 

0 14.5 

0 12.6 

400 

4’.o 

420 

1 9.9 

1 7.8 

1 5.4 

73° 

740 

73  0 

0 17.8 

0 21.3 

0 23.4 

go  j 0 1 1 . 2 

100  0 10.3 

no  ! 0 10. 0 

1 

43° 

440 

450 

1 2.7 

0 39.7 

0 36.3 

760 

770 

780 

0 29.4 

0 33-3 

0 37-4 

120  O IO.  I 

130  ! 0 10.8 

140  0 12.0 

460 

470 

480 

0 32.7 

0 48.8 

0 44.9 

790 

800 

810 

0 41.3 

0 43.1 

0 48.8 

000 

0 13.8 

0 16.0 

0 18.6 

490 

300 

310 

0 40.9 

0 36.8 

0 32.7 

820 

830 

840 

0 32.2 

0 33.2 

0 37.6 

180 

190 

200 

0 21.6 

0 24.9 

0 28.5 

320 

53° 

340 

0 28.7 

0 24.8 

0 2 1.0 

830 

860 

870 

0 39.8 

1 1.6 

1 2.8 

210 

220 

23O 

0 32.4 

0 36-3 

0 40.2 

53  0 
360 

57° 

0 17.4 

0 13.9 

0 10.9 

880 

890 

900 

1 3 -5 

1 3.6 

1 3 3 

24O 

230 

260 

0 44.2 

0 48.2 

0 32.1 

380 

390 

600 

0 8.2 

0 3.8 

0 3-7 

910 

920 

93° 

1 2.4 

I 1.0 

O 39.I 

270 

280 

29O 

300 

0 33.8 

0 39.2 

1 2.4 

1 5-3 

610 

620 

630 

640 

0 2.0 

0 0.9 

0 0.2 

0 0.0 

940 

930 

960 

970 

O 36.9 
O 34.2 

O 5I.I 

O 47.8 

310 

320 

330 

340 

1 7.8 

1 9.8 

1 1 1.4 

1 12.6 

630 

660 

670 

0 0.2 

0 1.0 

0 2.2 

980 

990 

1000 

O 44.2 
O 4O.3 
O 36.8 

SATELLITES. 

Table  XIV.  Equations  F and  G of  Jupiter’s  Fuji  Satellite. 


Arg.  F and  G. 

Eq.  F. 

Eq.  G. 

Arg.  F and  G. 

Eq.  F. 

Eq.  G. 

Arg.  F and  G. 

Eq.  F. 

Eq.  G. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

250 

2 50 

0.0 

0.0 

420 

80 

5.8 

1.9 

59° 

910 

17.0 

5-7 

260 

240 

0. 1 

0.0 

43° 

70 

6.4 

2.1 

600 

900 

17.6 

5.8 

270 

230 

0.  X 

0.1 

44° 

60 

7.0 

2-3 

610 

890 

18.2 

6.0 

280 

220 

°-3 

0.1 

45° 

5° 

7-7 

2.6 

620 

880 

18.7 

6.2 

290 

210 

0.4 

0.1 

460 

40 

8.4 

2.8 

630 

870 

19.2 

6*3 

3 00 

200 

0.6 

0.2 

47° 

3° 

9.0 

3.0 

640 

860 

19.6 

6.5 

310 

190 

0.8 

°-3 

480 

20 

9-7 

3-2 

650 

870 

20.0 

6.7 

32° 

180 

1. 1 

0.4 

49° 

10 

10.4 

3-5 

660 

840 

- 20.4 

6.8 

33° 

170 

i-4 

0.5 

500 

0 

1 1. 1 

3-7 

670 

830 

20.8 

6.9 

34° 

160 

1.8 

0.6 

51° 

99° 

11. 8 

3-9 

680 

820 

21. 1 

7.0 

35° 

150 

2.2 

0.7 

520 

980 

12.5 

4.2 

690 

810 

21.4 

7-i 

36° 

140 

2.6 

0.9 

53° 

97° 

13.2 

4.4 

700 

800 

21.6 

7.2 

37° 

13° 

3-° 

1. 1 

54° 

960 

!3.8 

4.6 

710 

79° 

21.8 

7-3 

38° 

1 20 

3-5 

1.2 

55° 

95° 

14.5 

4.8 

720 

780 

21.9 

7-3 

39° 

1 10 

4.0 

1.4 

560 

94° 

15.2 

5-i 

73° 

77° 

22.0 

7-3 

400 

100 

4.6 

1.6 

57° 

93° 

15.8 

5-3 

74° 

760 

22.1 

7-4 

410 

90 

5.2 

i-7 

580 

920 

164 

5-5 

75° 

75° 

22.2 

7-4 

420 

80 

5.8 

1.9 

59° 

910 

17.0 

5-7 

Table  XIV. — continued.  Equations  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Arg.  D,  E,F, 
and  G. 

Eq.  D. 

Eq.  E. 

Eq.  F. 

Eq.  G. 

Arg.  D,  E,  F, 
and  G. 

Eq.  D. 

Eq.  E. 

Eq.  F. 

Eq.  G. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

250 

250 

57.0 

31-0 

94.0 

48.O 

500 

O 

28.5 

15-5 

47.0 

24.0 

260 

240 

56.9 

31-0 

93-9 

47-9 

5x0 

99° 

26.7 

H-5 

44. 1 

22.5 

270 

230 

56.8 

3°-9 

93-6 

47.8 

520 

980 

24.9 

J3-5 

41. 1 

21.0 

280 

220 

56.5 

3°-7 

93-2 

47.6 

53° 

97° 

23.2 

12.6 

38.2 

T9-5 

290 

210 

56.1 

3°-5 

92.5 

47-3 

54° 

960 

21.4 

1 1.6 

35-3 

18.0 

3°° 

200 

55.6 

3°-3 

91.7 

46.8 

55° 

95° 

19.7 

10.7 

32-5 

16.6 

310 

190 

55.0 

29.9 

90.7 

4^-3 

560 

94° 

18.0 

9.8 

29.7 

15.1 

320 

180 

54-3 

29.5 

89.5 

45-7 

57° 

93° 

16.4 

8.9 

27.0 

13.8 

33° 

170 

53-5 

29. 1 

88.2 

45.0 

580 

920 

14.8 

8.0 

24.4 

12.4 

34° 

160 

52.5 

28.6 

86.7 

44-3 

59° 

910 

13.2 

7.2 

21.8 

1 1. 1 

35° 

150 

51-5 

28.0 

85.0 

43-4 

6co 

900 

11. 8 

6.4 

J9-4 

. 9-9 

36° 

140 

50.4 

27.4 

83.2 

42.5 

610 

890 

10.3 

5.6 

17.0. 

8.7 

37° 

130 

49-3 

26.8 

81.3 

41.6 

620 

880 

9.0 

4.9 

14.8 

7.6 

38° 

120 

48.0 

26.1 

79.2 

40.6 

630 

870 

7-7 

4.2 

12.7 

6.5. 

39° 

1 10 

46.7 

25.4 

77.0 

39-5 

640 

860 

6.6 

3-6 

10.8 

5-5 

400 

100 

45.2 

24  6 

74.6 

38.2 

650 

850 

5-5 

3-° 

9.0 

4.6 

410 

90 

43-8 

23.8 

72.2 

36-9 

660 

840 

4-5 

2.4 

7-3 

3-7 

420 

80 

42.2 

23.0 

69.6 

35- 6 

670 

830 

3-5 

1.9 

5.8 

3-° 

43° 

70 

40.6 

22.1 

67,0 

34-2 

680 

820 

2.7 

i-5 

4-5 

2-3 

44° 

60 

39>° 

21.2 

64-3 

3z-9 

690 

810 

2.6 

1. 1 

3-3 

*•7 

45° 

50 

37-3 

20.3 

6i- 5 

3i-4 

700 

800 

1.4 

0.7 

2-3 

1.2 

460 

40 

35-6 

J9-4 

58.7 

30.0 

710 

79° 

0.9 

0.5 

i-5 

0.7 

47° 

3° 

33-8 

18.4 

55.8 

28.5 

720 

780 

0.5 

°-3 

0.8 

0.4 

480 

. 20 

32.1 

!7-5 

52.9 

27.0 

73° 

77° 

0.2 

0. 1 

0.4 

0.2 

49° 

10 

3°-3 

16.5 

49.9 

25-5 

74° 

760 

0. 1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

500 

0 

28.5 

J5-5 

47.0 

24.0 

75° 

75° 

0.0 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.0 

SATELLITES. 

Table  XIV. — continued.  Equations  D„  E,  F,  and  G,  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Arguments  D,  E, 
F,  and  G. 

Equation 

D. 

M. 

s. 

750 

750 

O 

0.0 

760 

740 

O 

°-5 

770 

73° 

O 

2.0 

780 

720 

O- 

4.6 

790 

7 10 

O 

8-3  ' 

800 

700 

O 

12.9 

810 

690 

O 

18.5 

820 

680 

O 

25. 1 

830 

670 

O 

32-7 

840 

660 

O 

41.2 

850 

650 

O 

5°-5 

860 

640 

I 

0.7 

870 

630 

I 

”•7 

880 

620 

I 

23-4 

890 

610 

I 

35-9 

900 

600 

I 

49.0 

910 

590 

2 

2.7 

920 

580 

2 

17.1 

93° 

5 7o 

2 

3 r-9 

940 

560 

2 

47.1 

950 

55° 

3 

2.7 

960 

540 

3 

18.7 

970 

53° 

3 

34-9 

980 

520 

3 

5!-3 

99  0 

5TO 

4 

7-9 

0 

500 

4 

24.5 

10 

490 

4 

41. 1 

20 

480 

4 

57-7 

30 

470 

5 

14.1 

40 

460 

5 

3°-3 

50 

450 

5 

46-3 

60 

440 

6 

1.9 

70 

43° 

6 

17.1 

80 

420 

6 

3J-9 

90 

410 

6 

46-3 

100 

400 

7 

0.0 

1 10 

39° 

7 

I3-1 

I 2Q 

380 

7 

25.6 

130 

370 

7 

37-3 

I40 

360 

7 

48-3 

150 

35° 

7 

58.5 

l6o 

34° 

8 

7.8 

I 70 

33° 

8 

16.3 

l8o 

320 

8 

23-9 

I9O 

310 

8 

3°-5 

200 

3°° 

8 

3 6- 1 

210 

290 

8 

40.7 

220 

' 280 

8 

44.4 

23O 

270  - 

8 

47.0 

24O 

260 

8 

48.5 

250 

250 

8 

49.0 

Diff. 


SEC. 


0- 5 

1- 5 

2.6 

3*7 

4.6 

5.6 

6.6 
7.6 
8.5 

9-3 

10.2 

1 1.0 

n.7 

12.5 

I3-1 

13-7 

14.4 

14.8 

15.2 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2 

16.4 

16.6 

16.6 

1 6.6 

16.6 

16.4 

16.2 

16.0 

15.6 

15.2 
14.8 

14.4 

i3-7 

I3*1 

12.5 

”•7 
1 x.o 

10.2 

9-3 

8.5 

7.6 

6.6 

5.6 

4.6 

3-7 

2.6 

i-5 

0.5 


Equation 

E. 

M. 

S. 

O 

■0.0 

O 

°-3 

O 

1. 1 

O 

2.6 

O 

4.6 

O 

7.2 

O 

10.3 

O 

14.0 

O 

18.2 

O 

22.9 

O 

28.1 

O 

33-8 

O 

39-9 

O 

46.4 

O 

53-3 

I 

0.6 

I 

8-3 

I 

16.2 

I 

24.5 

I 

32-9 

I 

41.6 

I 

50.5 

I 

59-5 

2 

8.7 

2 

17.9 

2 

27. 1 

2 

36-3 

2 

45-5 

2 

54-7 

3 

3-7 

3 

12.6 

3 

21.3 

3 

29.7 

3 

38.0 

3 

45-9 

3 

53-6 

4 

0.9 

4 

7.8 

4 

i4-3 

4 

20.4 

4 

26.1 

4 

31- 3 

4 

36.0 

4 

40.2 

4 

43-9 

4 

47.0 

4 

49.6 

4 

51.6 

4 

53-1 

. 4 

53-9 

4 

54-4 

Diff. 


0- 3 
0.8 

1 -5 

2.0 

2.6 

3-i 

3- 7 

4.2 

4- 7 

5- 2 

5- 7 

6. 1 

6.5 

6.9 
7-3 
7-7 

7- 9 

8- 3 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 
9.0 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 
8-3 
7-9 
7-7 

7-3 

6- 9 

6.5 

6. 1 

5-7 

5.2 

4-7 

4.2 
3'7 
3-1 

2.6 
2.0 

1- 5 
0.8 
0.5 


Equation 

F. 

M. 

s. 

O 

0.0 

O 

0.0 

O 

0.1 

O 

°-3 

„ O 

0 -5 

O 

0.7 

O 

1.0 

O 

1.4 

O 

1.8 

O 

2-3 

O 

2.8 

O 

3-4 

O 

4-1 

O 

4.7 

O 

5-4 

O 

6.2 

O 

7.0 

O 

7.8 

O 

8.6 

O 

9-5 

O 

10.4 

O 

”•3 

O 

12.2 

O 

13.x 

O 

14.0 

O 

15.0 

O 

16.0 

O 

16.9 

O 

17.8 

O 

18.7 

O 

19.6 

O 

20.5 

0 

21.4 

6 

22.2 

0 

23.0 

0 

23.8 

0 

24.6 

0 

25-3 

0 

25.9 

0 

2 6.6 

0 

27.2 

0 

27.7 

0 

28.2 

0 

28.6 

0 

29.0 

0 

29-3 

0 

29.5 

0 

29.7 

0 

29.9 

0 

30.0 

O 

30.0 

Diff. 


SEC. 


0.0 
O.  I 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

°-3 

O.4 

O.4 

O.5 

O.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 


Equation 

G. 

M. 

S. 

O 

0.0 

O 

0.0 

O 

0.1 

O 

0.2 

O 

°-3 

O 

0.5 

O 

0.7 

O 

0.9 

O 

1. 1 

O 

1.4 

O 

i-7 

O 

2.1 

O 

2.4 

O 

2.8 

O 

3-2 

O 

3-6 

O 

4.1 

O 

4.6 

O 

5.0 

O 

5-5 

O 

6.1 

O 

6.6 

O 

7.2 

O 

7-7 

O 

8.2 

O 

8.8 

O 

9.4 

O 

9.9 

O 

10.4 

O 

1 1.0 

O 

n.5 

O 

12. 1 

O 

12.6 

O 

13.0 

O 

13-5 

O 

14.0 

O 

H-4 

O 

14.8 

O 

15.2 

O 

I5-5 

O 

15.9 

O 

16.2 

O 

16.5 

O 

16.7 

O 

16.9 

O 

17. 1 

O 

i7-3 

O 

17.4 

O 

J7-5 

O 

17.6 

O 

17.6 

Diff. 


SEC. 


0.0 
0.1 
O.  I 
O.  I 
0.2 

0.2 

o.e 

0.2 

0-3 

0-3 

0.4 

°-3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

°-5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

°‘S 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

°*3 

0.4 

°-3 

°-3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

O.  I 

0.1 

0.0 


SATELLITES. 


Table  XIV. — continued.  Equations  D and  E of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


Argument  D. 

Equation  D. 

Diff. 

Arg.  E. 

Equat.  E. 

Arg.  E. 

Equat.  E. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

75° 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

730 

740 

73° 

720 

710 

700 

0 0.0 

0 0.1 

0 06 

0 1.3 

0 2.3 

0 36 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

*•3 

0 

10 

20 

3° 

40 

5° 

I3-1 

14.5 

16.0 

17.4 

18.7 

l9-9 

5.0 
5 20 
53° 
54° 
57° 
560 

12.9 
1 2.6 
12.4 
12.3 
1 2. 1 

11.9 

8x0 

690 

0 5.2 

r 8 

60 

21. 1 

57° 

1 1.6 

820 

680 

0 7.0 

70 

22.2 

580 

xi.4 

830 

670 

0 9. 1 

j*  • 1 

80 

23.0 

59° 

1 1. 1 

840 

660 

0 1 1.4 

2-3 

90 

23-9 

600 

IO.9 

850 

650 

0 14.0 

100 

24.7 

610 

10.6 

2.9 

860 

640 

0 16.9 

1 10 

25.2 

620 

10.3 

870 

630 

0 20.0 

3*1 

120 

27.7 

630 

IO. O 

880 

620 

° 23-3 

3-3 

13° 

26.0 

640 

9-7 

890 

610 

0 26.7 

3-4 

1 40 

26.1 

630 

9.4 

900 

600 

0 30.4 

3-7 

I5° 

26.2 

660 

8.9 

3-° 

910 

59° 

0 34.2 

160 

26.1 

670 

8.5 

920 

580 

0 38.2 

4.0 

170 

25.9 

680 

8.x 

93° 

57° 

0 42.3 

4.1 

180 

25.7 

690 

7.6 

940 

360 

0 46.3 

4.Z 

190 

25.4 

700 

7-i 

95° 

550 

0 50.8 

4-3 

200 

24.9 

710 

6.6 

4-5 

960 

54° 

0 55-3 

210 

24.4 

720 

6.0 

970 

53° 

0 59.S 

4*5 

220 

23-9 

73° 

5-4 

980 

320 

1 4.4 

4«u 

4 6 

230 

23.2 

74° 

4-7 

990 

510 

1 9.0 

/i  6 

24O 

22.7 

75° 

4.1 

0 

500 

x 13.6 

4.0 

250 

22.1 

760 

3-5 

4.0 

10 

490 

1 18.2 

A 

260 

21.5 

77° 

3-° 

20 

480 

1 22.8 

4.0 

270 

20.8 

780 

2-3 

3° 

47° 

1 27.4 

4*u 

280 

20.3 

79° 

1.8 

40 

460 

1 3r*9 

4-5 

290 

19.6 

800 

*•3 

5° 

450 

1 36.4 

4-5 

3°° 

19.1 

810 

0.8 

4-3 

60 

44° 

1 40.7 

3ID 

18.6 

820 

°*5 

70 

43° 

1 44-9 

4.2 

320 

18.0 

830 

°-3 

80 

420 

1 49.0 

4*1 

33° 

17.6 

840 

0. 1 

90 

410 

1 53-° 

4«u 
n ft 

34° 

17.2 

850 

0.0 

100 

400 

x 56.8 

3-8 

3-7 

35° 

16.8 

860 

0.1 

tio 

39° 

2 0.5 

36° 

16.5 

870 

0.2 

120 

38° 

2 3.9 

3-4 

37° 

16.2 

880 

0.5 

*3° 

37° 

2 7.2 

3-3 

38° 

x5.9 

890 

1.0 

140 

36° 

2 10.3 

3*1 

39° 

15.6 

900 

*•5 

I5° 

35° 

2 13.2 

^•y 

2.6 

400 

15-3 

910 

2-3 

160 

34° 

00 

410 

15.1 

920 

3-2 

170 

33° 

2 I 8. 1 

2>3 

420 

14.8 

93° 

4.0 

180 

320 

2 20.2 

1.8 

43° 

14.6 

94° 

5-1 

190 

3ID 

2 22.0 

1 6 

44° 

H-3 

95° 

6-3 

200 

3°° 

2 23.6 

45° 

14. 1 

960 

7-5 

210 

290 

2 24.9 

I*3 

460 

13-9 

97° 

8.8 

220 

280 

2 23.9 

47° 

13-7 

980 

10.2 

230 

270 

2 26.6 

0.7 

480 

13.6 

99° 

ix. 7 

240 

260 

2 27.1 

u,5 

49° 

13-3 

1000 

250 

250 

2 27.2 

500 

I3-1 

SATELLITES 


Table  XV.  Reduction  H of  Jupiter’s  Firjl  Satellite. 


Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

30° 

5000 

5100 

5200 

5300 

23-4 

20.3 

17.6 

I4.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2-3 

2.0 

1-7 

1.4 
1. 1 

0.8 

°-3 

0.0 

°-3 

0.8 

1. 1 

1.4 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

6700 

6800 

6900 

7000 

3-6 

5-3 

7-3 

9.6 

1- 7 
2.0 
2*3 

2.3 

2.7 

2.8 
2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2- 5 
2*3 
2.0 

1-7 

1.4 

3400 

3300 

3600 

37°° 

8400 

8300 

8600 

8700 

44.6 

45-7 

46.3 

46.8 

1. 1 
0.8 
°-3 
0.0 

°-3 

0.8 

x .1 

1.4 

1- 7 
2.0 

2- 3 
2.3 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

o o o o 
o o o o 

5400 

5300 

5600 

5700 

] 2.1 
9.6 
7-3 
5-3 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

7100 
7200  • 
7300 
74°° 

12.1 

14.8 

17.6 

20.3 

3800 

3900 

4000 

4100 

8800 

8900 

9000 

9x00 

46.8 

46.3 

43-7 

44.6 

800 
900 
1 000 

I I GO 

5800 

5900 

6000 

6lOO 

3-6 
2.2 
1. 1 
°-3 

2300 

2600 

2700 

2800 

75  00 
7600 
7700 
7800 

23-4 

26.3 

29.2 

32.0 

4200 

4300 

4400 

4300 

9200 

93  00 
9400 
9300 

43-2 

41.3 

39*5 

37-2 

1200 

1300 

I4OO 

I5CO 

6200 

63OO 

64OO 

6300 

0.0 

0.0 

°*3 
1. 1 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3200 

7900 

8ooo 

8100 

8200 

34-7 

37-2 

39-5 

41.3 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4900 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

34-7 

32.0 

29.2 

26.3 

1600 

1700 

6600 

67OO 

2.2 

3-6 

33°o 

3400 

8300 

8400 

43-2 

44.6 

3000 

10000 

23-4 

Table  XV. — continued.  Reduction  H of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red. 

Diff. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

0 
100 
200 
3 00 

3000 

3100 

3200 

3300 

46.6 

40.8 

35-o 

29.4 

5.8 

5.8 
5.6 

5.2 

5.0 

4-5 

4.0 

34 

2.8 

2.2 
*•5 
0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

i-5 

2.2 

2.8 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

6700 

6800 

6900 

7000 

7*3 

10.7 

14.7 
19.2 

3*4 

4.0 

4- 5 

5- °' 
5.2 
5.6 
5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 
5.6 

5.2 

5.0 

4*5 

4.0 

34 

2.8 

3400 

3500 

3600 

3700 

0000 
0000 
rj-  o-,vo  t-" 

00  03  CO  00 

88.7 

9O.9 

92.4 

93*1 

2.2 

i-5 

O.7 

0.0 

0.7 

!-5 

2.2 

2.8 

34 

4.0 

45 

5*o 

5.2 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

1 * 

1 0 0 0 0 

I o 0 0 0 

r~~ 

3400 
55  00 
5600 
5700 

24.2 

19.2 

14.7 

10.7 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

7100 

7200 

7300 

7400 

24.2 

29.4 

35*° 

40.8 

3800 

39°° 

4000 

4100 

8800 

89OO 

9000 

9100 

93-1 

92.4 

90.9 

88.7 

800 
goo 
1000 
1 100 

5800 

59°° 

6000 

6100 

7*3 

4-5 

2-3 

0.8 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2800 

7500 

7600 

7700 

7800 

46.6 

52.4 

58.2 

63.8 

4200 

4300 

4400 

4500 

9200 

93°° 

9400 

9500 

85.9 

82.5 

78.5 
74.0 

1 200 
1300 
1400 
1300 

6200 

6300 

6400 

6500 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

2-3 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3200 

7900 

8000 

8100 

8200 

69.0 

74.0 

78.5 

82.5 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4900 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

69.0 

63.8 

58.2 

52.4 

t6oc 

1700 

6600 

6700 

4-5 

7-3 

33°° 

34°° 

8300 

8400 

85.9 
88  7 

5000 

10000 

46.6 

SATELLITES. 


( 

Table  XV. — continued . Reduction  H of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Arg.  H 

Red,  H. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red.  H. 

Diff. 

Arg.  H. 

Red.  Ii. 

.Diff.  j 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

300 

5000 

5IOO 

5200 

53OO 

89.0 

77-9 

66.8 

56.2 

II. I 

11. 1 
10.6 

10. 1 

9-5 

8.6 

7-7 

6.6 

5-4 

4-i 

2.8 

1.4 

0.0 

1.4 

2.8 

4- 1 

5- 4 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

6700 

6800 

6900 

7000 

13-7 

20.2 

28.0 

36.6 

6.6 

7-7 

8.6 

9-5 

10. 1 
10.6 

1 1. 1 

1 1. 1 

11. 1 

11. 1 
10.6 

10. 1 

9-5 

8.6 

7-7 

6.6 

5-4 

34°° 

3500 

2600 

3700 

OOOO 
OOOO 
Th  ' /V\0 
GO  CO  -O  00 

i69-7 

I73-8 

176.6 

178.2 

4.1 
2.8 
1.6 

0.0 

1.6 
2.8 

4.1 

5-4 

6.6 

7-7 

8.6 

9-5 

10. 1 
10.6 

1 1. 1 

1 1. 1 

o o o o 
o o o o 

5400 

5500 

5600 

5700 

46. 1 
36.6 
28.0 
20.3 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

7100 

7200 

73°° 

7400 

46.1 

56.2 
66.8 
77-9 

3800 

3900 

4000 

4100 

8800 

8900 

9000 

9100 

178.2 

176.6 

I73-8 

i69-7 

800 
900 
XOOO 
I IOO 

5800 

59°° 

6000 

6100 

i3-7 

8-3 

4.2 

1.4 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2800 

75° 0 ' 
7600 
7700 
7800 

89.0 

100. 1 

1 1 1.2 
121.8 

4200 

4300 

4400 

4500 

9200 

9300 

9400 

9500 

164.3 

157-7 
1 50.0 

i4i-4 

1200 
130° 
I40O 
1 500 

6200 

6300 

6400 

6500 

0.0 

0.0 

.1.4 

4.2 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3200 

7900 
8000 
8100  ■ 
8200 

I3I-9 

Mi-4 

150.0 

*57-7 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4900 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

i3*-9 
121.8 
1 1 1.2 

IOO.  I 

1600 

1700 

6600 

6700 

8-3 

13-7 

33°° 

3400 

8300 

8400 

164.3 

169.7 

5000 

10000 

89.0 

Table  XV. — continued.  Reduftions  H and  I of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


Arg.  H,  I. 

Red.  H. 

Diff. 

Red.  I. 

Arg.  H,  I. 

Red.  H. 

Diff. 

Red.  I. 

Arg.  H,  I. 

Red.  H. 

Diff. 

Red.  I. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

0 

IOO 

200 

300 

5000 

5100 

5200 

5300 

2 47.O 
2 26.1 
2 5.4 

i 45-5 

20-9 
20.7 
1 9*9 
19.0 

17.7 

16.2 
14.4 

12.3 

10.2 

7.6 
5-3 

2.6 

0.0 

2.6 
5-3 

7.6 
10.2 

I.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

6700 

6800 

6900 

7000 

O 25.9 
O 38.2 

0 52.6 

1 8.8 

I 2.  2 

14.4 

16.2 

I7-7 

19.0 

J9-9 

20.7 

20.9 

20.9 

20.7 

19.9 

19.0 

17.7 

16.2 

14.4 

12.3 
10.2 

0-2 

°-3 

0.4 

0.6 

3400' 

3500 

3600 

3700 

8400 

8500 

8600 

8700 

5 i8-3 
5 25-9 
5 31-2 
5 33-8 

7.6 

5-3 

2.6 

0.0 

2.6 

5-3 

7.6 

10.2 

12.3 

14.4 
16.2 

17.7 

19.0 

19.9 

20.7 

20.9 

2.7 

2.8 
2.8 
2.8 

400 

500 

600 

700 

5400 

55°° 

5600 

5700 

1 26.5 
1 8.8 

0 52.6 
0 38.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

o-3 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

7100 

7200 

7300 

7400 

1 26.5 

1 45*5 

2 5. 4’ 
2 26.1 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

3800 

3900 

4000 

4100 

8800 

8900 

9000 

9100 

5 33-8 
* 31-2 
5 25*9 
5 18.3 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

5800 

5900 

6000 

6100 

0 25.9 
0 15.7 
0 8.1 

0 2.8 

0.2 
0. 1 

0.0 

0.0 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2800 

75°° 

7600 

7700 

7800 

2 47.0 

3 7-9 
3 28.6 

3 48-5 

I.4 

1.6' 

1.8 

2.0 

4200 
4300 
4400 
45  00 

9200 

9300 

9400 

9500 

5 8.1 
4 55-8 
4 4M 
4 25.2 

2.6 

2-5 

2.4 

2.2 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

6200 

6300 

6400 

6500 

0 0.2 

0 0.2 

0 2.8 

0 8.i 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3200 

7900 

8000 

8100 

8200 

4 7-5 
4 25.2 

4 4i-4 
4 55-8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4900 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

4 7-5 
3 48.5 
3 28.6 

3 7-9 

2.1 

3.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1600 

1700 

6600 

6700 

0 15.7 
0 25.9 

0.1 

0.2 

33°° 

3400 

8300 

8400 

5 8.1 

5 *8.3 

2.6 

2.7 

5000 

10000 

2 47.0 

1.4 

SATELLITES, 


Table  XVI.  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  F'trjl  Satellite. 


Argument  H. 


Argument  H. 

Semidurations. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

0 

5000 

5000 

0 

1 

7 

34-2 

100 

49OO 

5x00 

9900 

I 

7 

33-2 

200 

4800 

5200 

9800 

I 

7 

3°-4 

300 

47OO 

5300 

9700 

I 

7 

25.5 

400 

4600 

54°° 

9600 

I 

7 

18.9 

500 

45OO 

55  00 

9500 

I 

7 

10.6 

600 

44OO 

5600 

9400 

I 

7 

0.6 

700 

43  00 

5700 

9300 

I 

6 

49.2 

800 

4200 

5800 

9200 

t 

6 

36.6 

900 

4100 

59°° 

9100 

I 

6 

22.7 

IOCO 

4000 

6000 

9000 

I 

6 

8.1 

I IOO 

3900 

6roo 

8900 

I 

5 

52.7 

1200 

3800 

6200 

8800 

I 

5 

37-° 

1300 

3700 

6300 

8700 

I 

5 

21.0 

I4OO 

3600 

6400 

8600 

I 

5 

5.0 

1500 

3500 

6500 

8500 

I 

4 

49-5 

1600 

3400 

6600 

8400 

I 

4 

34-4 

I 700 

33°° 

6700 

8300 

I 

4 

20.2 

1800 

3200 

6800 

8200 

I 

4 

7.0 

1900 

3100 

6900 

8100 

I 

3 

55-1 

2000 

3000 

7000 

8000 

I 

3 

44-7 

2100 

2900 

7100 

7900 

I 

3 

35-9 

2200 

O 

O 

00 

« 

7200 

7800 

I 

3 

28.9 

23OO 

2700 

7300 

7700 

I 

3 

23.8 

24OO 

2600 

7400 

7600 

I 

3 

20.8 

2500 

25,00 

7500 

7500 

I 

3 

19.7 

Difference. 


SEC. 


1.0 
2.8 

+•9 

6.6 

8-3 

10.0 

11.4 

12.6 

*3»9 

14.6 

15.4 

15-7 

16.0 

16.0 

l5-5 

15.1 

14.2 

13.2 

1 1.9 

10.4 

8.8 

7.0 
5-1 

3-° 

1. 1 


N 


100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

98 

97 

96 

95 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

88 

87 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82 

81 

81 

81 

81 


Vol.  XXXI 


30 


SATELLITES 


Table  XVI. — continued.  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

Numb. 

N 

Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

Numb. 

N 

H.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

H.  M.  s. 

SEC. 

1.0000 
I.OIOO 
1 .0200 

I. OOOO 
O.99OO 
O.980O 

1 25  2I.5 

I 25  21.2 

1 25  20-5 

°-3 

0.7 

*•3 

1.9 

2- 3 
2.8 

3- 4 

3- « 

4- 5 

4.9 
3-5 

6.0 

7.0 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

9.2 

9-7 

10.3 

10.7 

1 1.4 
1 1.9 

12.6 

13.0 

13.6 

H3 

14.8 
15-3 

16.0 

16.6 

I7*1 

17.8 

1. 000 
1. 000 
0.999 

1.3300 

1.3400 

1.3500 

0.6700 

0.6600 

0.6500 

1 20  31.9 

1 20  13.5 

1 19  54.5 

18.4 

19.0 

19.6 

20.3 

20.9 

21.6 

22.2 

22.8 

23.6 

24-3 

25.0 

25.7 

26.4 

27.2 

27.9 

28.7 

29.5 

3°-3 

31.0 

31.8 

32.8 

33- 6 

34- 5 

35- 4 

36- 4 

37- 3 

38.2 

39 -5 
4°-4 

41.4 

42.5 
43-3 

0.829 

0.817 

0.806 

O O O 
0 O O 
^ 

o o o 

O.97OO 

O.960O 

0.9500 

1 25  I9.2 

i 25  *7-3 
1 25  15.0 

0.999 

0.998 

0.996 

1.3600 

1.3700 

1.3800 

0.6400 

0.6300 

0.6200 

1 19  34.9 

1 19  14.6 

i 18  53.7 

0.794 

0.782 

0.769 

I.0600 

1.0700 

I.0800 

0.9400 

0.9300 

0.9200 

1 25  12.2 

1 25  8.8 

1 25  5.0 

°-995 

°-993 

0.990 

1.3900 
1.4000 
1. 4100 

0.6100 
, 0.6000 
0.5900 

1 18  32.1 

1 18  9.9 

1 17  47.1 

0.756 

0.742 

0.728 

1.0900 
1. 1000 
I.IIOO 

0.9100 

0.9000 

0.8900 

1 25  0.5 

1 24  55.6 

1 24  50.1 

0.988 

0.985 

0.982 

1.4200 

1.4300 

1.4400 

0.5800 

0.5700 

0.5600 

I 17  23-5 

1 16  59.2 

r 16  34.2 

o-7i3 

0.698 

0.682 

1.1200 
1. 1300 
1.1400 

0.8800 

0.8700 

0.8600 

1 24  44.1 

1 24  37.6 

1 24  30.6 

0.978 

0.974 

0.970 

1.4500 

1.4600 

1.4700 

0.5500 

0.5400 

0.5300 

1 16  8.5 

1 15  42.1 

1 15  14.9 

0.666 

0.650 

0.632 

r.1500 
1.1600 
I. 1700 

0.8500 

0.8400 

0.8300 

1 24  23.0 

1 24  14.9 

1 24  6.2 

0.966 

0.961 

0.956 

1.4800 

1.4900 

1.5000 

0.5200 

0.5100 

0.5000 

1 14  47.0 

1 14  18.3 

1 13  48.8 

0.615 

0.596 

0.577 

1 . 1 800 
1.1900 
1.2000 

0.8200 

0.8100 

0.8000 

1 23  57.0 

1 23  47.3 

1 23  37.0 

0-951 

0.945 

0-939 

1.5100 

1.5200 

I-53°° 

0.4900 

0.4800 

0.4700 

1 13  18.5 

1 12  47.5 

1 12  15.7 

0.558 

0.538 

0.517 

1.2100 

1.2200 

I.23OO 

0.7900 

0.7800 

0.7700 

I 22  26.2 

I 23  I4.9 

i 23  3-° 

0-933 

0.926 

0.919 

1.5400 

1.5500 

1.5600 

0.4600 

0.4500 

0.4400 

l 11  42.9 

1 11  9.3 

1 10  34.8 

0.495 

°-473 

0.450 

I.24OO 

I.25OO 

1.2600 

0.7600 

0.7500 

0.7400 

1 22  50.4 

I 22  37.4 

1 22  23.8 

0.912 

0.904 

0.896 

1.5700 

1.5800 

1.5900 

0.4300 

0.4200 

0.4100 

1 9 59.4 

1 9 23.0 

1 8 45.7 

0.426 

0.402 

0.376 

1.2700 

1.2800 

I.29OO 

0.7300 

0.7200 

0.7100 

I 22  9.5 

1 21  54.7 

I 21  39.4 

©.887 

0.878 

0.869 

1.6000 
1. 6100 
1.6200 

0.4000 

0.3900 

0.3800 

1 8 7.5 

1 7 28.0 

1 6 47.6 

0.350 

°-323 

0.295 

I.3OOO 
1-3  IOO 
1.3200 
I.3300 

0.7000 

0.6900 

0.6800 

0.6700 

I 21  2?.4 

i 21  6.8 

I 20  49.7 
I 20  31.9 

0.860 

0.850 

0.840 

0.829 

1.6300 

1.6400 

1.6500 

0.3700 

0.3600 

0.3500 

1 6 6.2 

1 5 23.7 

1 4 40.4 

0.266 

0.235 

0.204 

SATELLITES. 


Table  XVI. — continued.  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite 


Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

N 

-1- 

Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

N 

± 

H.  M.  s. 

SEC. 

H.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

1.00000 
I.OIOOO 
1.02000 
1.03000 
T .04000 
1.05000 
1.06000 

1. 00000 
0.99000 
0.98000 
0.97000 
0.96000 
0.95000 
0.94000 

1 47  0.0 

1 46  59.7 

1 46  58.7 

1 46  57.1 

1 46  54.9 

1 46  52.0 

1 46  48.4 

°-3 

1.0 

1.6 
2.2 

2.9 

3.6 

4.1 

4.9 
5-5 
6.x 
6.8 

7-4 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 
10. 1 

10.7 
xx. 5 

12.0 

1 2.8 

*3-5 

14.1 

14.8 

*5-5 

16.3 

16.9 

17.6 

18.4 

19.1 
X9.8 

20.6 

21.3 

22. 1 

22.8 

23.6 

24-3 

25.2 

26.0 

26.8 

27.6 

28.4 

29-3 

30.1 
31.0 
3*-9 

32- 9 

33- 7 

34- 6 

1. 000 
1. 000 
0.999 
0 999 
0.998 
0.996 
0.995 

1.48000 
1.49000 
1.50000 
1. 5 1 000 
1.52000 
1.53000 
1. 54c  00 

0.52000 

0.51000 

0.50000 

0.49000 

0.48000 

0.47000 

0.46000 

1 33  52  1 

1 33  !6-5 

1 32  39-9 

1 3 2 2-3 

1 31  23-7 

1 30  44.1 

1 3°  3-5  ; 

35-6 

36.6 
37-6 

38.6 
39-6 

40.6 

4x-7 

42.9 

44.0 

45.1 

46.3 

47-5 

48.7 

50.2 

51.4 

52.7 

54.2 
55-7 
57-i 

58.8 

60.4 

62.0 

63.8 

.65.7 

67.6 

69.6 

71.7 

73-9 

76.3 

78.7 

81.3 
84.2 

87.1 
9°-3 
93-8 

97-4 
iot  4 

105.9 
1 10.7 
1 1 6. 1 

122.0 

128.9 

136.6 

H5-7 

156.4 

169.4 

185.7 

207.0 

0.615 

0.596 

0.577 

0.558 

0.558 

0.5x7 

0.495 

1.07000 
1.08000 
1.09000 
1. 10000 
1. 1 1000 
I • I 2000 
I . I 3OOO 

0.93000 

0.92000 

0.91000 

0.90000 

0.89000 

0.88000 

0.87000 

1 46  44.3 

1 46  39.4 

1 46  33.9 

1 46  27.8 

I 46  2 1.0 

I 46  12.6 

I 46  5.5 

o-993 

0.990 

0.988 

0.985 

0.982 

0.978 

0.974 

1.55000 
1.56000 
1.57000 
1.58000 
1.59000 
1.60000 
1. 61000 

0.45000 

0.44000 

0.43000 

0.42000 

0.41000 

0.40000 

0.39000 

1 29  21.8 

1 28  38.9 

1 27  54.9 

1 27  9.8  ! 

1 26  23.5 

1 25  36.0 

1 24  47.3 

. 

o-473 

0.450 

0.426 

0.402 

0.376 

0.350 

°-323 

1 . 1 4OOO 
I. I5OOO 
1. 16000 
I. I 7000 
1. 1 8000 
I. I 9000 
1.20000 

0.86000 

0.85000 

0.84000 

0.83000 

0.82000 

0.81000 

0.80000 

I 45  56.8 

I 45  47.4 

1 45  37-3 

1 45  2 6.6 

1 45  15. 1 

1 45  3-i 

1 44  50.3 

0.970 

0.966 

0.961 

0.956 

0.951 

0.943 

0.939 

1.62000 
1 .63000 
1.64000 
1.65000 
1.66000 
1.67000 
1.68000 

0.38000 

0.37000 

0.36000 

0.35000 

0.34000 

0.33000 

0.32000 

1 23  57-i 

1 23  5.7 

1 22  13.0 

1 21  18.8 

1 20  23.1 

x 19  26.0 

1 18  27.2 

c.295 

0.266 

0.235 

0.204 

0.172 

0.138 

0.102 

1.2 IOOO 
1.22000 

I.23OOO 
1 . 24OOO 
r. 25000 
1.26000 
1.27000 

0.79000 

0.78000 

0.77000 

0.76000 

0.75000 

0.74000 

0.73000 

1 44  36.8 

1 44  22.7 

1 44  7.9 

1 43  52.4 

1 43  36.1 
1 43  19.2 

1 43  x.6 

o-933 

0.926 

0.919 

0.912 

0.904 

0.896 

0.887 

x. 69000 
1.70000 

1.7 1000 
1.72000 
1.73000 
1.74000 
1.75000 

0.31000 

0.30000 

0.29000 

0.28000 

0.27000 

0.26000 

0.25000 

1 17  26.8 

1 16  24.8 

1 15  21.0 

1 H 15-3 

1 13  7-7 

1 11  58.1 

1 10  46.4 

0.066 
4 0.028 

— 0.012 
0.053 
0096 
0.141 
0.189 

i .28000 
1.29000 
1.30000 
1. 3 1 000 
1.32000 
1.33000 
1.34000 

0.72000 

0.71000 

0.70000 

0.69000 

0.68000 

0.67000 

0.66000 

1 42  43.2 

1 42  24. 1 

1 42  4-3 

1 41  43.7 

1 41  22.4 

1 41  0.3 

1 40  37-5 

0.878 

0.869 

0.860 

0.850 

0.839 

0.829 

0.818 

1.76000 
1.77000 
1.78000 
1.79000 
1.80000 
1. 81000 
1.82000 

0.24000 

0.23000 

0.22000 

0.21000 

0.20000 

O.I9OOO 

O.ISOOO 

1 9 32.5 

1 8 16.2 

1 6 57.5 

1 5 36.2 

1 4 12.0 

1 2 44.9 

1 1 14.6 

0.239 

0.291 

0-346 

0.405 

0.467 

0.532 

0.602 

1.35000 
1.36000 
1.37000 
x.38000 
1.39000 
1.40000 
1. 41000 

0.65000 

0.64000 

0.63000 

0.62000 

0.61000 

0.60000 

0.59000 

1 40  13.9 

1 39  49.6 

1 39  24.4 

1 38  58.4 

x 38  31.6 

1 38  4.0 

1 37  35-6 

0.806 

0.794 

0.782 

0.769 

0.756 

0.742 

0.728 

1.83000 
1.84000 
1.85000 
1.86000 
1.87000 
1.88000 
x. 89000 

O.I7OOO 
0.16000 
O.I5OOO 
O.I4OOO 
O.X3OOO 
0.12000 
O.  I 1 OOO 

0 59  40.8 

0 58  3.4 

0 56  22.0 

0 54  36- 1 
0 52  45.4 

0 50  49.3 

0 48  47.3 

0.677 

0.758 

0.845^ 

0- 939 
0.042 

1- X55 
1.281 

1.42000 
1 .43000 
1.44000 
1.45000 
1.46000 
1.47000 
1.48000 

0.58000 
0.57000 
1 0.56000 
0.55000 
0.54000 
0.53000 
0.52000 

1 37  6-3 

1 36  36.2 

1 36  5.2 

1 35  33*3 
1 35  °-4 

1 34  26.7 

1 33  52-1 

0.713 

0.698 

0.682 

0.666 

0.650 

0-633 

0.615 

1.90000 
1. 91000 
1.92000 
1.93000 
1 .94000 
1.95000 
1.96000 

O.  IOOOO 
O.O9OOO 
O.OSOOO 
O.O7OOO 
0.06000 
O.O5OOO 
O.O4OOO 

0 46  38.4 

0 44  21.8 
0 41  56.1 

0 39  19.7 

0 36  30.3 

0 33  24.6 

0 29  57.6 

1.422 

!-583 

1.767 

1.985 

2.245 

2.578 

3-°” 

M is  the  Argument  ufed  in  finding  the  Semiduration,  and  N ferves  for  the  Correction  of  it. 
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Table  XVI. — continued.  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

N 

+ 

Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

N 

± 

H.  M.  s. 

SEC. 

H.  M.  s. 

SEC. 

2.0000 
2.01  CO 
2.0200 
2.0300 

2.0000 

I.99OO 

I.980O 

I.970O 

2 23  10 

2 23  10 

2 23  8 

2 23  6 

O 

2 

2 

3 

4 
4 
6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 
12 

H 

14 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

21 

22 
22 

24 

25 
25 

27 

27 

29 

29 

31 

31 

33 

34 

-f  1. 000 
1. 000 
0.999 
0.999 

2.3700 

2.3800 

2.3900 

2.4000 

1.6300 
1.6200 
1. 6100 
1.6000 

2130 
2 12  26 

2 11  50 

2 11  13 

34 

36 

37 

38 

39 
4i 
4i 

43 

44 

45 

46 

48 

49 

50 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 

59 

60 
62 

64 

65 

67 

69 

71 

72 

75 

76 

79 

81 

83 

85 

88 

90 

93 

+ 0.782 
0.767 
0.756 
0.742 

2.0400 

2.0500 

2.0600 

2.0700 

I.960O 
1.9500 
1 94OO 
I.9300 

2 23  3 

2 22  59 

2 22  55 

2 22  49 

0.998 

0.996 

0.995 

°-993 

2.4 1 CO 
2.4200 
2.4300 
2.4400 

1.5900 

1.5800 

1.5700 

1.3600 

2 10  35 

2 9 56 

2 9 15 

2 8 34 

0.728 

0.713 

0698. 

0.682 

2.0800 
2.09OO 
2.1000 
2.1  TOO 

I.92OO 
1. 91OO 
I.9OOO 
I.890O 

2 22  42 

2 22  33 

2 22  27 

2 22  18 

0.990 

0988 

0.985 

0.982 

2.4500 

2.4600 

2.4701 

2.4800 

1.5500 

1.5400 

1.5300 

1.5200 

2 7 51 

2 7 7 

2 622 

2 5 36 

0.666 

0.650 

0-633 

0.615 

2.1200 

2.I3OO 

2.I4OO 

2.I5OO 

1.8800 

I.87OO 

I.86OO 

I.85CO 

2228 
2 21  57 

2 21  47 

2 21  33 

0.978 

0.974 

0.970 

0.966 

2.4900 
2.5000 
2.5 100 
2.5200 

1. 5100 
1.5000 
1.4900 
1.4800 

2 4 48 

2 3 59 

239 
2 217 

0.596 

0.577 

0.558 

0.538 

2.1 6co 

J 2.1700 
I 2.1800 
J 2.I9OO 

I.84OO 

I.83OO 

1.8200 

1.8lOO 

2 21  19 

221  5 

2 20  50 

2 20  34 

0.961 

0.956 

°-95 1 
0.945 

2.3200 

2.5400 

2.5500 

2.5600 

1.4700 
1 .4600 
1.4500 
1.4400 

2 x 24 

2 030 

1 59  34 
1 58  37 

°-5r7 

0.493 

0-473 

0.450 

2.2000 

2.2100 

2.2200 

2.23OO 

1.8000 

I.7900 

I.780O 

I.77OO 

2 20  16 

2 19  58 

2 19  40 

2 19  20 

0-939 

o-933 

0.926 

0.919 

2.5700 

2.5800 

2.5900 

2.6000 

l-43°o 

1.4200 
1. 4100 
1.4000 

1 57  38 

1 56  38 

1 55  36 

1 54  32 

0.426 

0.402 

0.376 

0.350 

2.24OO 

2.2500 

2.2600 

2.2700 

I.7600 

I.7500 

I.74OO 

I.7300 

2 18  59 

2 18  37 

2 18  13 

2 17  51 

0.912 

0.904 

0.896 

0.887 

2.6100 

2.6200 

2.6500 

2.6400 

I-39°° 
1.3800 
1 .3  7°o 
1.3600 

1 53  27 

1 52  20 

1 51  11 

i 50  0 

°-323 

0.295 

0.265 

0.235 

2.2800 

2.29OO 

2.3OCO 

2.STOO 

I.72OO 
1. 7100 
1.7000 
I.69OO 

2 17  26 

217  1 

2 16  34 

216  7 

0.878 

0.869 

0.860 

0.850 

2.6500 

2.6600 

2.6700 

2.6800 

1.350° 
1 -34°° 
i-33°° 
1.3200 

1 48  48 

1 47  33 
1 46  17 

1 44  58 

0.204 

0.172 

0.138 

, 0.103 
0.066 
0.028 

— 0.012 

2.32OO 

2.330° 

2.34OO 

1.6800 

I.670O 

1.6600 

2 15  38 

2 15  9 

2 14  38 

0.839 

0.829 

0.818 

0.806 

0.794 

0.782 

2.6900 

2.7000 

2.7 100 

1.3 1 00 
1.3000 

1.2900 

1 43  37 

1 42  14 

1 40  49 

2.35OO 

2.3600 

2.37OO 

I.650O 

I.64OO 

I.63OO 

2 14  7 

2 J3  34 
2130 

2.7200 

2.7300 

2.7400 

1.2800 
1. 270c 
1.2600 

1 39  21 

1 37  51 

1 36  18 

0.053 

0.096 

0.141 

SATELLITES 


Table  XVI. — continued.  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


— — — — — 

Argument  M. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

N 

Argument  M. 

Semi- 

durations. 

Diff. 

N 

H.  M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s'. 

SEC. 

2.7400 

2.7500 

2.7600 

2.7700 

2.7800 

1.2600 
1.2500 
i . 2400 
1.2300 
1.2200 

1 36  18 

1 34  42 

1 33  3 

1 31  21 

1 29  35 

96 

99 

102 

106 

108 

”3 

117 

121 

125 

130 

136 

I4I 

149 

*55 

163 

173 

183 

194 

210 

226 

249 

26 

27 

26 

27 

28 
28 

28 

29 

28 
3° 

29 

31 

3° 

3° 

31 

— 0. 141 
.0.189 
0.239 
0.291 
0.346 

2.96500 

2.96600 

2.96700 

2.96800 

2.96900 

1.03500 
1.03400 
1.03300 
1.03200 
1. 03100 

37  33 

37  1 

36  29 

35  56 
35  22 

32 

32 

33 

34 

34 

34 

35 

36 

37 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

42 

44 

46 

46 

49 

5° 

52 

53 

57 

58 
62 
66 
69 

75 

82 

90 

103 

122 

169 

374 

- 3-29 
3-35 
3-41 
3*48 
3-55 

2.7900 

2.8000 

2,8100 

2.8200 

1.2 100 
1.2000 
1. 1900 
1. 1 800 

1 27  47 

1 25  54 

1 23  57 

1 21  56 

0.405 

0.467 

0.532 

0.602 

2.97000 

2.97100 

2.97200 

2.97300 

1.03000 
1.02900 
1 .02800 
1.02700 

34  48 
34  H 
33  39 

33  3 

3-63 

3-7° 

3-79 

3-87 

2.8300 
2 . 8400 
2.8500 
2.8600 

1. 1700 
1 . 1 600 
1. 1500 
1 . 1 400 

1 19  51 

1 17  41 

1 15  25 

1 13  *4 

0.677 

0.758 

0.845 

°-939 

2.97400 

2.97500 

2.97600 

2.97700 

1.02600 
1.02500 
1 .02400 
1.02300 

32  26 

31  49 

31  11 

3°  32 

3-96 

4.06 

4.16 

4.26 

2.8700 
\ 2.8800 

| 2.8900 

| 2.9000 

1 . 1 300 
1. 1 200 
1. 1 100 

1. 1000 

1 10  35 

180 
1 5 17 

1 2 24 

1.042 

Ix55 

1.281 

1.422 

2.97800 

2.97900 

2.98000 

2.98100 

1.02200 
1.02 100 
1.02000 

1. 01900 

29  J2 

29  11 

28  29 

27  47 

4- 3 8 
4.50 

4-63 

4-77 

| 2.9100 

| 2.9200 

| 2.9300 
2.9400 

1.0900 

1.0800 

1.0700 

1.0600 

0 59  21 

0 56  7 

0 52  37 

0 48  51 

!-583 

1.76? 

1.985 

2.249 

' 2.98200 
2.98300 
2.98400 
2.98500 

1.01800 
1. 01700 
1. 01600 
1.01500 

27  3 

26  17 

25  3 1 
24  42 

4.92  j 
;.o8  | 
5.26 
5-45 

2.95000 

2,95100 

2.95200 

2.95300 

1.05000 

1.04900 

1.04800 

1.04700 

0 44  42 

0 44  16 

0 43  49 

0 43  23 

2.58 

2.62 

2.65 

2.69 

2.98600 

2.98700 

2.98800 

2.98900 

1. 01400 
1. 01 300 
I. 01200' 
I.Ot 100 

23  52 
23  0 

22  7 

21  10 

5.66 
5.90 
6.  !7  ; 
6.46  | 

2.95400 

2.95500 

2.95600 

2.95700 

1.04600 
1.04500 
1 .04400 
1.04300 

0 42  56 

0 42  28 

0 42  0 

0 41  32 

2-74 

2.78 

2.82 

2.87 

2.99000 

2.99100 

2.99200 

2.99300 

I. 01000 
1.00900 
1.00800 
1.00700 

20  12 

19  10 

18  4 

16  55 

6.81 

7.20 

7.67 

8.23 

2.95800 

2.95900 

2.96000 

2.96100 

1.04200 
1. 04.100 
1.04.000 
1.03900 

0 41  3 

0 40  35 
o 40  5 

0 39  36 

2.91 

2.95 

3-DI 

3.06 

2.99400 

2.99500 

2.99600 

2.99700 

1.00600 

1.00500 

1.00400 

1.00300 

15  40 

14  18 

12  48 

11  5 

8.92 
9.81 
11. 01  | 
12.76  I 

2.96200 
2.96500 
2 2.96400 

1 2.96500 

1.03800 

1.03700 

1.03600 

1.03500 

0 39  5 

0 38  35 
0 38  4 

0 37  33 

3.12 
3 -*7 
3-23 
3-29 

2.99800 

2.99900 

3.00000 

1.00200 

I.OOIOO 

1. 00000 

9 3 
6 14 
0 0 

j5-69  I 
22.26  j 

00 
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Table  XVII.  The  Correftion  of  the  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  F'trjl  Satellite. 


Arguments  C and  N. 

Argument  N. 

Argument  C. 

100 

95 

9> 

85 

80 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

5000 

5000 

0 

0.0  1 

O.9 

r-9 

2.6 

3-7 

JOO 

4900 

5100 

9900 

0.2 

1.2 

2.0 

2.9 

3-8 

200 

4800 

5200 

9800 

0.6 

r-5 

2.4 

3- 1 

4.2 

300 

4700 

5300 

9700 

1.4 

2.2 

3*° 

3-8 

4.8 

400 

4600 

5400 

9600 

2-3 

3-1 

3-9 

4.6 

5-5 

500 

4500 

5500 

9500 

3-6 

4-3 

5 0 

5.6 

6.5 

600 

4400 

5600 

9400 

5.0 

5.6 

6.4 

6.9 

7-7 

700 

4300 

5700 

9300 

6.7 

7-3 

7-7 

8.2 

9.0 

800 

4200 

5800 

9200 

8.6 

9-1 

9-5 

9.9 

10.6 

900 

4100 

5900 

9100 

10.6 

1 1 .0 

1 1.4 

11.7 

12. 1 

1 000 

4000 

6000 

9000 

12.8 

J3-i 

J3-3 

!3’6 

13-9 

1 100 

3900 

6100 

8900 

15.0 

15.2 

!5-3 

15-5 

15-7 

1200 

3800 

6200 

8800 

x7*3 

17.4 

17.4 

17-5 

I7*5 

1300 

3700 

6300 

8700 

19.6 

19.5 

19.5 

19.4 

19.4 

1400 

3600 

6400 

8600 

21.8 

21.6 

21.5 

21.3 

21. 1 

1500 

3500 

6500 

8500 

24.0 

23-7 

23-5 

23.2 

22.9 

1600 

3400 

6600 

8400 

26.2 

25.8 

25.4 

25-i 

24.7 

1700 

33°° 

6700 

8300 

28.2 

27.7 

27.2 

26.8 

26.2 

1800 

3200 

6800 

8200 

30.1 

29.5 

28.8 

28.6 

27.8 

1900 

3100 

6900 

8100 

31.8 

31.2 

3°-3 

29.7 

29.2 

2000 

3000 

7000 

8000 

33-2 

3 2'5 

31-8 

31.2 

30.2 

2100 

2900 

7100 

7900 

34-5 

33-7 

32-9 

32.2 

3!*3 

2200 

2800 

7200 

7800 

35*4 

34-6 

33-8 

33-1 

32.0 

2300 

2700 

7300 

7700 

36.2 

35-3 

34-4 

33-7 

32.6 

2400 

2600 

7400 

7600 

36.6 

35-6 

34-8 

33-9 

32-9 

2500 

2500 

7500 

7500 

36.8 

35-9 

34-9 

34-2 

33-1 
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Table  XVII. — continued.  The  Correction  of  the  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite. 


Argument  C. 

I 

I. OOO  j 

0.900 

0.800 

0.700  I 

0.600 

0.300 

0.400 

0.300 

0.200 

0.100 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SFC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

OOG 

5000 

5000 

000 

0.0 

4.8 

9-7 

H-5 

I9.4 

24-3 

29.I 

34-o 

37-8 

43-7 

IOO 

49OO 

5100 

9900 

O.4 

3.2 

10.0 

14.8 

19.6 

24.4 

29.3 

34-i 

38-9 

43-7 

200 

4800 

5200 

9800 

i-5 

6.2 

10.9 

*5-7 

2O.4 

23.0 

29.7 

34-4 

39-i 

43-8 

300 

4700 

5300 

9700 

3-5 

8.0 

12.3 

17.0 

21-3 

23.9 

3°*4 

34-9 

39-5 

44.0 

400 

4600 

5400 

9600 

6.0 

10.3 

14.3 

18.9 

23.O 

27*3 

3M 

35-7 

40.0 

44-3 

^OO 

45  00 

5500 

9300 

9.2 

13.2 

i?.i 

21.0 

23.O 

28.8 

32-7 

36.7 

40.6 

44.6 

600 

4400 

5600 

9400 

13.2 

16.7 

20.3 

23.6 

27-3 

30.8 

34- 1 

38.0 

41.4 

44.9 

700 

4300 

5700 

9300 

17.6 

20.6 

23-7 

26.9 

30.0 

33-i 

36.1 

39.2 

42.3 

45-4 

800 

4200 

5800 

9200 

22.3 

23.1 

27.7 

30.2 

32.8 

35-4 

38.1 

40.7 

43-3 

45-9 

900 

4100 

3900 

9100 

27.8 

29.9 

32.0 

34-i 

36.! 

38.1 

40.2 

42.2 

44.4 

46.3 

IOOO 

4000 

6000 

9000 

33-5 

35-1 

37-° 

38.0 

40.2 

41.0 

42.3 

44.0 

45-5 

46.9 

I IOO 

3900 

6100 

8900 

39-4 

40.4 

41.2 

42.0 

43 

43-9 

44.8 

45-7 

46.7 

47-5 

1200 

§ 

•0 

6200 

8800 

45-4 

45-7 

46.1 

46-3 

46.7 

46.9 

47.2 

47-3 

47-9 

48.2 

1300 

3700 

6300 

8700 

31.6 

51,3 

50.2 

50.6 

5°*3 

30.0 

49-7 

49.4 

49.1 

48.8 

I4OO 

3600 

6400 

8600 

37.6 

5 6.6 

54-9 

54-9 

34.1 

53-1 

32.1 

5*-3 

5°-3 

49.4 

I5OO 

3500 

6500 

8300 

63-5 

64.0 

59-5 

39.0 

57-5 

36.0 

54-5 

53-° 

5*-5 

30.0 

l6oO 

3400 

66co 

8400 

69.1 

67.1 

66.0 

62.9 

60.9 

38.3 

36.7 

54.6 

32.6 

30.6 

1700 

33°° 

6700 

8300 

74-5 

7r-9 

69-3 

66.7 

64.1 

61.3 

38.8 

56-3 

53-7 

511 

1800 

3200 

6800 

8200 

79-4 

76-3 

73-2 

70.1 

67.0 

63-9 

60.9 

37.8 

34.6 

31.6 

I9OO 

3IO° 

6900 

8100 

83.8 

80.3 

76.7 

73-2 

69.7 

66.1 

62.6 

39.0 

33.6 

32.0 

2000 

3000 

7000 

8000 

87.8 

83.8 

79-9 

75-9 

72.0 

68.2 

64.2 

60.3 

36.4 

52.3 

2100 

2900 

7100 

7900 

91.0 

86.8 

82.3 

78.1 

73-9 

69.7 

63.3 

61.2 

36.9 

32.7 

2200 

2800 

7200 

7800 

93-6 

89.1 

84.3 

80.0 

75-5 

70.9 

66.3 

62.0 

57-5 

53-o 

23OO 

2700 

7300 

7700 

95-5 

90.8 

86.1 

81.3 

76.6 

71.9 

67-3 

62.6 

57-9 

53-2 

24OO 

2600 

7400 

7600 

j 96.6 

91.9 

87.1 

82.2 

77-4 

72.6 

67.7 

62.9 

38.1 

53-3 

2COO 

1 

2500 

7300 

7500 

97.0 

92.2 

87.4 

82.4 

77.6 

72.8 

67.9 

63.0 

38.2 

53-4 
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Table  XVII — continued.  The  Correction  of  the  Semidurations  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Arguments 
C,  D,  E. 

C 

D 

E 

Arguments 
C,  D,  E. 

C 

D 

E 

+ 

— 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

+ 

* 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

500 

4-5 

8.7 

4.8 

250 

750 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

IO 

510 

4-5 

8.6 

4.8 

260 

760 

°-3 

0.6 

°-3 

20 

520 

4-5 

8.6 

4-7 

270 

77° 

0.6 

' 1. 1 

0.6 

3° 

53° 

4-5 

8.5 

4-7 

280 

780 

0.9 

1.6 

0.9 

40 

5 40 

4.4 

8.4 

4.6 

290 

79° 

1. 1 

2.1 

1.2 

50 

55° 

4-3 

8.2 

4-5 

300 

800 

1.4 

2.7 

i-5 

60 

560 

4.2 

8.0 

4.4 

310 

810 

!-7 

3-2 

1.8 

70 

570 

4.1 

7.8 

4-3 

320 

820 

1.9 

3 7 

2.0 

80 

580 

4.0 

7.6 

4.2 

33° 

830 

2.2 

4- 1 

2*3 

90 

590 

3-8 

7-3 

4.0 

34° 

840 

2.4 

4.6 

2-5 

100 

600 

3-7 

7.0 

3-9 

350 

850 

2-7 

5-1 

2 = 8 

I to 

610 

3-5 

6-3 

3-7 

360 

860 

2.9 

5-5 

3-° 

120 

620 

3-3 

6-3 

3-5 

37° 

870 

3-i 

5-9 

3-3 

130 

630 

3-i 

5-9 

3-3 

380 

880 

3-3 

6-3 

3-5 

140 

640 

2.9 

5-5 

3-° 

39° 

890 

3-5 

6.6 

3-7 

150 

650 

2.7 

4.1 

2.8 

400 

900 

3-7 

7.0 

3-9 

160 

660 

2.4 

4.6 

2.5 

410 

910 

3-8 

7-3 

4.0 

170 

670 

2.2 

4-i 

2-3 

420 

920 

4.0 

7.6 

4-2  j 

180 

680 

i-9 

3-7 

2.0 

43° 

93° 

4.1 

7.8 

4-3 

190 

690 

i-7 

3-2 

1.8 

44° 

94° 

4.2 

8.0 

4-4 

200 

700 

1.4 

2.7 

i-5 

45° 

95° 

4-3 

8.2 

4-5 

210 

710 

1. 1 

2.1 

1.2 

460 

960 

4-4 

8.4 

4.6 

220 

720 

0.9 

1.6 

0.9 

47° 

97° 

4-5 

8.5 

4-7 

23° 

73° 

0.6 

1. 1 

0.6 

480 

980 

4-5 

8.6 

4-7 

240 

740 

o-3 

0.6 

0.3 

49° 

99° 

4-5 

8.6 

4.8 

250 

75c 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

500 

0 

4-5 

8.7 

4.8 
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Table  XVII .—continued.  The  Correction  of  the  Semiduration*  of  Jupiter's  Fourth  Satellite. 


Argument  C. 

Cor. 

Number 

X. 

+ 

Diff. 

Argument  C. 

Cor. 

Number 

X. 

=F 

Diff. 

■f 

— ' 

SEC. 

+ 

— 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

5000 

49OO 

4800 

63.2 

63.1 

62.7 

0.01482 

0.01479 

0.01470 

3 

9 

*5 

20 

26 

32 

37 

42 

47 

52 

57 

62 

66 

70 

73 

7 6 
80 

84 

86 

88 

89 

90 

92 

93 
93 

7500 

7600 

7700 

7500 

7400 

7300 

0.0 

4.0 

7-9 

0.00000 

0.00093 

0.00186 

93 

93 

92 

90 

89 

88 

86 

84 

80 

76 

73 

70 

66  I 

62  | 

57 

52 

47 

42 

37 

32 

26 

20 

l5 

9 

3 

300 

4OO 

500 

4700 

4600 

45OO 

62.1 
61.3 

60.2 

o-oi453 

0.01435 

0.01409 

7800  ■ 

7900 

8000 

7200 

7100 

7000 

11. 8 

J5-7 

19.5 

0.00278 

0.00368 

0.00457 

600 

700 

800 

44OO 

43OO 

4200 

58.8 

57-2 

55-4 

0.01377 

0.01340 

0.01298 

8100 

8200 

8300 

6900 

6800 

6700 

23-3 

26.9 

3°-5 

0.00545 
0.0063 1 
0.00715 

900 
IOOO 
I IOO 

4100 

4000 

39OO 

53-4 

41.2 

48.7 

0.01251 
0.0 1 199 
0.0 1 142 

8400 

8500 

8600 

6600 

6500 

6400 

33-9 

37-2 

4°-3 

0.00795 

0.00871 

0.00944 

1200 

130° 

I4OO 

3800 

3700 

3600 

46.1 

43-3 

40-3 

0.01080 

0.01014 

0.00944 

8700 

8800 

8900 

6300 

6200 

6100 

43-3 

46.1 

48.7 

0.01014 
0.01080 
0.01 142 

1500 

1600 

1700 

3500 

3400 

33  00 

37-2 

33-9 

3°-5 

0.00871 

0.00795 

0.00715 

9000 

9100 

9200 

6000 

5900 

5800 

51.2 

53-4 

55-4 

0.01 199 
0.0 1 25  I 
0.01298 

180O 

I9OO 

2000 

3200 

3100 

3000 

26.9 

23-3 

19.5 

0.00631 

0.00545 

0.00457 

93  00 
9400 
9500 

5700 

5600 

5500 

57.2 
58.8 

60.2 

0.01340 

0.01377 

0.01409 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

2900 

2800 

2700 

15-7 
11. 8 

7-9 

0.00368 

0.00278 

0.00186 

9600 

9700 

9800 

5400 

5300 

5200 

61.3 

62.1 

62.7 

0.01435 

0.01455 

0.01470 

24OO 

250O 

2600 

2500 

4.0 

0.0 

0.00093 

0.00000 

9900 

0 

5100 

5000 

63.1 

63.2 

0.01479 

0.01482 

The  Number  X has  the  Sign  — in  the  firlt  Column  of  the  Argument,  and  f in  the  fecond  ; it  has  therefore  a 
different  Sign  from  its  Argument. 

The  Number  X is  only  ufed  with  the  Table  of  the  Semiduration,  and  then  the  Correction  in  this  Table 
is  not  ufed. 


3P 


Vol.  XXXI 
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Table  XVIII.  Second  Part  of  the  Reduftion,  which  depends  on  the  Sum  of  the  Arguments  H and  L ; with  the 
Numbers  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  the  Sum  of  which  is  the  Argument  of  the  Half-Duration  of  Jupiter’s  Second  Satellite- 


Arg.  H + L 

Red. 
H + L 

SEC. 

Number 

H 

Diff. 

Number 

I 

Number 

K 

Number 

L 

Diff. 

7500 

7600 

7700 

7800 

7900 

8000 

7500 

7400 

7300 

7200 

7100 

7000 

0.0 
0.0 
0.1  • 
0.2 
O.4 
0.7 

0.3627 

0.3638 

0.3671 

0.3724 

0.3799 

0.3895 

1 1 
33 
53 
75 
96 

1 17 

136 

156 

i75 

J93 
21 1 

227 

244 

258 

271 

285 

295 

3°7 

3H 

324 

33° 

336 

339 

342 

344 

344 

342 

339 

336 

33° 

324 

3*5 

507 

295 

285 

271 

258 

244 

227 
21 1 
*93 
*75 
156 
136 
117 
96 
75 

53 

33 

1 1 

0.0026 

0.0026 

0.0026 

0.0026 

0.0025 

0.0025 

0.01 16 
0.01 16 
001 16 
0.01 15 
0.01 14 
0.01 13 

0. 1658 
0. 1 656 
0.1651 
0. 1 643 
0. 1632 
0.1617 

2 

5 
8 
1 1 
15 
18 
20 

24 

26 

3° 

31 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

46 

48 

49 
5° 

50 
52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

5° 

5° 

49 

48 

46 

45 

43 

4i 

39 

37 

35 

3i 

3^ 

26 

24 

20 

18 

15 

1 1 
8 

5 

2 

8100 

8200 

8300 

8400 

8500 

8600 

6900 
6800 
6700 
66  00 
6500 
6400 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.7 

3-3 

0.4012 

0.4148 

0.4304 

0.4479 

0.4672 

0.4883 

0.0025 

0.0025 

0.0024 

0.0024 

0.0023 

0.0023 

OOI  12 
0.0 1 1 I 
0.0109 
0.0107 
0.0105 
0.0103 

°-I599 

0.1579 

0.1555 

0.1529 

0.1499 

0.^468 

8700 

8800 

8900 

9000 

9100 

9200 

6300 

6200 

6100 

6000 

5900 

5800 

3- 8 

4- 5 
5.2 

5- 9 
6.6 
7.4 

0.51 10 

o-5354 

0.5612 

0.5883 

0.6168 

0.6463 

0.0022 

0.0022 

0.0021 

0.0021 

0.0020 

0.0019 

0.0100 

0.0098 

0.0095 

0.0092 

0.0089 

0.0086 

o-H33 
0.1396 
o-i357 
0.1316 
0.1273 
0. 1228 

9300 

9400 

9500 

9600 

9700 

9800 

5700 

5600 

5500 

5400 

53°° 

5200 

8.2 
9.0 
9.8 
10.7 
xi. 6 
12.4 

0.6770 

0.7085 

0.7409 

o-7739 

0.8075 

0.8414 

0.0018 

0.0018 

0.0017 

0.0016 

0.0015 

0.0015 

0.0083 
0.0079 
0.0076 
0.0072 
0 0069 
0.0065 

0.1 182 
0.1134 
0.1085 
0.1035 
0.0985 
o-°933 

9900 

0 

100 

200 

3 00 
400 

5100 

5000 

4900 

4800 

4700 

4600 

i.3-3 
14.2 
15. 1 
16.0 
16.8 
17.7 

0.8756 
0.9100 
0.9444 
0.9786 
1. 0125 
1.0461 

0.0014 
0.0013 
0.0012 
0.001 X 
O.COI  I 
0.0010 

0.0062 
0.0058 
0.0054 
0 0051 
0 0047 
0.0044 

0.0881 

0.0829 

0.0777 

0.0725 

0.0673 

0.0623 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

4500 

4400 

4300 

4200 

4100 

4000 

18.6 

19.4 
20.2 
21.0 
21.8 

22.5 

1. 0791 
1. 1 1 15 
1. 1430 

1 • 1 737 
1.2032 
1. 2317 

0.0009 

0.0008 

0.0008 

0.0007 

0.0006 

0.0005 

0.0040 

0.C037 

0.0033 

0.0030 

0.0027 

0.0024 

0.0573 

0.0524 

0.0476 

0.0430 

0.0385 

0.0342 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

3900 

3800 

3700 

3600 

35°° 

3400 

23.2 

23-9 

24.6 

25.1 

25.7 

26.2 

1.2588 
1.2846 
1.3090 
i*33 1 7 
1 -3528 
1. 3721 

0.0005 

0.0004 

0.0004 

0.0003 

0.0003 

0.0002 

0.0021 
0.0018 
0.0016 
0.0013 
0.001 1 
0.0009 

0.0301 

0.0262 

0.0225 

0.0190 

0.0159 

00129 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

2100 

2200 

33°° 

3200 

3100 

3000 

2900 

2800 

26.6 

27.0 
27.4 

27.7 

28.0 
28.2 

1.3896 

1.4052 

1.4188 

I-43°5 
1. 440 1 

M47<5 

0.0002 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0006 

0.0004 

0.0003 

0.0002 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0103 

0.0079 

0.0059 

0.0041 

0.0026 

0.0015 

2300 

2400 

2500 

2700 

2600 

2500 

28.3 

28.4 
28.4 

1.4529 
1.4562 
1 -45  7 3 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

o.ocoo 

0.0000 

0.0007 

0.0002 

0.0000 

SATELLITES 


Table  XIX.  Redu&ion  H + K of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite. 


Arg.  H + K 

Red. 
H + K 

Diff. 

Arg.  H+K 

Red. 
H + K 

Diff. 

Arg.  H + K 

Red. 
H + K 

Diff. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

7500 

7600 

7700 

7800 

7500 

7400 

7300 

7200 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 
0.0 
0. 1 

0.2 

0.2 

°-3 

°-3 

°-3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

o-5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

9200 

9300 

9400 

9500 

5800 

5700 

5600 

5500 

6.2 
6.9  ' 
7.6 
8-3 

O.7 

O.7 

0-7 

0.7 

O.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

900 
1000 
1 100 
1200 

4100 

4000 

39°° 

3800 

18.4 

I9.0 

19.6 

20.2 

c.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

°*3 

°-3 

°-3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

7900 

8000 

8100 

8200 

7100 

7000 

6900 

6800 

O.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

5400 

5300 

5200 

5100 

9.0 

9-1 
10.5 
1 1.2 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

3700 

3600 

35°° 

3400 

20.7 

21.2 

21.7 

22.1 

8300 

8400 

8500 

8600 

6700 

6600 

6500 

6400 

1- 5 
1.9 

2- 3 
2.8 

0 

100 

200 

300 

5000 

4900 

4800 

4700 

12.0 

12.8 

J3-5 

I4-3 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

33°° 

3200 

3100 

3000 

22.5 
22.8 
22  I 

23-4 

8700 

8800 

8900 

9000 

6300 

6200 

6100 

6000 

3-3 

3-8 

4.4 

5.0 

400 

500 

600 

700 

4600 

4500 

4400 

4300 

15.0 
i5-7 
16.4 

17.1 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

2900 

2800 

2700 

2600 

23.6 

23.8 

23-9 

23-9 

9100 

9200 

5900 

5800 

5.6 

6.2 

800 

goo 

4200 

4100 

17.8 

18.4 

2500 

2500 

24.O 

Table  XX.  The  Numbers  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite ; of  which  the  Sum  M is  the  Argument  of 

the  Semiduration. 


Arguments 
H,  I,  K,  L. 

Number 

H 

Diff. 

Number 

I 

Diff. 

Number 

K 

Diff. 

Number 

L 

Diff. 

7500  I 
7600 
7700 
7800 

7500 
7400 
7300 
- 7200 

0.05818 

0.05989 

0.06501 

0.07354 

171 

512 

853 

1188 

1520 

1846 

2204 

2433 

2774 

3062 

3339 

36o3 

3853 

0.02222 

0.02220 

0.02213 

0.02202 

2 

7 
1 1 

l5 

19 

23 

29 

32 

35 

39 

43 

46 

49 

0. 1 1650 
0.11638 
0. 1 1 604 
0.11546 

12 

34 

58 

79 

102 

225 

145 

166 

186 

206 

224 

242 

259 

0.00000 

0.00001 

0.00004 

0.00009 

i 

3 

5 

7 

9 
1 1 

*3 

i5 

17 

18 

20 

22 

33 

7900 

8000 

8100 

8200 

7100 

7000 

6900 

6800 

0.08542 
0.10062 
0. 1 1908 
0.141 12 

0.02187 
0.02168 
0.02145 
0.021 16 

0.11467 
0.11365 
0. 1 1 240 
0.11095 

0.00016 

0.00025 

0.00036 

0.00049 

8300 

8400 

8500 

8600 

6700 

6600 

6500 

6400 

0.16545 

0.19319 

0.22381 

0.25720 

0.02084 

0.02049 

0.02010 

0.01967 

0.10929 
0. 10743 
0.10537 
0.10313 

0.00064 
0.00081 
0.00099 
0.001 19 

8700 

8800 

6300 

6200 

0.29323 

0.33116 

0.01921 

0.01872 

0.1007 1 
0.09812 

0.00141 

0.00164 
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Table  XX. — continued.  The  Numbers  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  of  Jupiter’s  Third  Satellite ; of  which  the  Sum  M is  the 

Argument  of  the  Semiduration. 


Arguments 
H,  I,  K,  L. 

Number 

H 

Diff. 

Number 

I 

Diff. 

Number 

K 

Diff. 

Number 

L 

Diff. 

8800 

8900 

9000 

9100 

6200 

6100 

6000 

3900 

0.33176 

0.37263 

0.41568 

0.46074 

4087 

43  °5 
4506 

4690 

4854 

5001 

5126 

5232 

53 1 7 
53Sl 
5424 

5446 

5446 

5424 

53Sl 

53i7 

5232 

5126 

5001 

4854 

4690 

4506 

4305 

4087 

3853 

3603 

3339 

3062 

2774 

M33 

2204 

1846 

1520 

1188 
85  5 
5 1 2 
171 

0.01872 

0.01819 

0.01764 

0.01706 

53 

55 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

67 

68 
69 

69 

70 

70 

69 

69 

68 

67 

66 

64 

62 

60 

58 

55 

53 

49 

46 

43 

39 

35 

32 

29 

23 

19 

15 

11 

7 

2 

0.09812 

0.09538 

0.09249 

0.08946 

274 

289 

3°3 

3*5 

326 

336 

344 

35  2 

356 

362 

364 

366 

366 

364 

362 

356 

352 

344 

336 

326 

3i5 

3°3 

289 

274 

259 

242 

224 

206 

186 

166 

H5 

125 

102 

79 

58 

34 

12 

0.00164 
0.00188 
0.00214 
0. 00241 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 
3° 
3i 

31 

32 
32 

32 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32 

3* 

31 

3° 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

22 

20 

18 

17 
1 5 
13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

3 

1 

9200 

9300 

9400 

95°° 

3800 
57  00 
3600 
55  00 

0.50764 

0.55618 

0.60619 

0.65745 

0.01646 

0.01584 

0.01520 

0.01454 

0.08631 

0.08305 

0.07969 

0.07625 

0.00269 

0.00298 

0.00328 

0.00359 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

5400 

5300 

5200 

5100 

0.70977 

0.76294 

0.81675 

0.87099 

0.01387 
0.01319 
0.01250 
0.01 1 8 1 

0.07273 

0.06917 

0.06555 

0.06191 

0.00390 

0.00422 

0.00454 

0.00486 

0 
100 
200 
3 00 

5000 

4900 

4800 

4700 

0.92545 

°-9799I 

1.03415 

1.08796 

O.Ol  III 

0.01041 

0.00972 

0.00903 

0.05825 

0.05459 

0.05095 

0.04733 

0.00519 

0.00552 

0.00584 

0.00616 

400 

500 

600 

700 

4600 

4500 

4400 

4300 

I,T9345 

1.24471 

1.29472 

0.00835 

0.00768 

0.00702 

0.00638 

0.04377 

0.04025 

0.03681 

0-03345 

0.00648 

0.00679 

0.00710 

0.00740 

800 

900 

IOCO 

1100 

4200 

4100 

4000 

39°° 

1.34326 

1.39016 

1.43522 

1.47827 

0.00576 

0.00516 

0.00458 

0.00403 

0.03019 

0.02704 

0.02401 

0.02112 

0.00769 

0.00797 

0.00824 

0.00850 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

3800 
37  00 
3600 
3500 

I-5I9I4 

1.55767 

1.59370 

1.62709 

0.00350 

0.00301 

0.00255 

0.00212 

0.01838 
0.01579 
0.01337 
0.01 1 13 

0.00874 

0.00897 

0.00919 

0.00939 

1600 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

3400 

33°° 

3200 

3100 

3000 

1.65771 

1.68545 

1.70978 

1.73182 

1.75028 

0.00173 

0.00138 

0.00106 

0.00077 

0.00054 

0.00907 

0.00721 

0.00555 

0.00410 

0.00285 

0.00957 

0.00974 

0.00989 

0.01002 

0.01013 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

2500 

2900 

2800 

2700 

2600 

2500 

1.76548 
x. 77736 
1.78589 
1.79101 
1.79272 

0.00035 
0.00020 
0.00009 
00000  2 
0.00000 

0 00183 
0. 00 1 04 
0.00046 
0.00012 
0.00000 

0.01022 

0.01029 

0.01034 

0.01037 

0.01038 

The  Number  H is  taken  with  the  Argument  H ; and  the  fame  for  the  other  Numbers,  which  are  taken 

with  their  refpe&ive  Arguments. 
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Table  XXI.  Redu&ions  H + I and  H + K of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite. 


Arg.  (H  + I) 
Arg.  (H  + K) 

Red. 
H.+  I 

Red. 
H + K 

Arg.  (H  + I) 
Arg.  (H  + K) 

Red. 
H + I 

Red. 
H + K 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

5000 

31.0 

4.6 

75°° 

75  00 

0.0 

9.2 

IOO 

49OO 

33-0 

4-3 

7600 

7400 

0.1 

9-X 

200 

4800 

34-9 

4.0 

7700 

7300 

0.2 

9-1 

3 00 

4700 

36.8 

3-7 

7800 

7200 

0.6 

9.I 

400 

4600 

38-7 

3-5 

7900 

7100 

1.0 

9.0 

500 

45OO 

40.6 

3’2 

8000 

7000 

i*5 

8.9 

600 

4400 

42.4 

2.9 

8100 

6900 

2.2 

8.8 

700 

4300 

44.2 

2.7 

8200 

6800 

3-o 

8.7 

800 

4200 

43-9 

2.4 

8300 

6700 

3-8 

8.6 

900 

4100 

47*7 

2.2 

8400 

6600 

4.8 

8.5 

xooo 

4000 

49.2 

1.9 

8500 

6500 

5-9 

8-3 

1100 

39OO 

30.8 

i-7 

8600 

6400 

7-i 

8.x 

1200 

3800 

52.2 

M 

8700 

6300 

8.4 

7-9 

X300 

3700 

53-6 

i-3 

8800 

6200 

9.8 

7-7 

1400 

3600 

54-9 

1. 1 

8900 

6too 

1 1.2 

7*5 

I5OO 

3500 

56.1 

0.9 

9000 

6000 

12.8 

7-3 

1600 

34OO 

57.2 

0.7 

QIOO 

5900 

J4*4 

7.0 

1700 

33°° 

58.2 

0.6 

9200 

5800 

16. 1 

6.8 

l800 

3200 

59-0 

0.5 

93°° 

5700 

17.8 

6-5 

I9OO 

3100 

59.8 

0.4 

9400 

5600 

19.6 

6-3 

2000 

3000 

60.5 

o-3 

9500 

5500 

21.4 

6.0 

2100 

29OO 

61.0 

0.2 

9600 

5400 

23-3 

5-7 

2200 

2800 

61.4 

0.1 

9700 

5300 

25.2 

5-5 

23OO 

270O 

61.8 

0. 1 

9800 

5200 

27.1 

'5-2 

24OO 

2600 

61.9 

0.1 

9900 

5100 

29.0 

4.9 

25OO 

250O 

62.0 

0.0 

0 

5000 

31.0 

4.6 

SATELLITES 


Table  XXII.  The  Numbers  H,  I,  and  K,  of  Jupiter’s  Fourth  Satellite  ; of  which  the  Sum  M is  the  Argument  of  the 

Semiduration. 


Arguments  H,  I,  K. 

Number  H 

0 

5000 

1.85582 

100 

4900 

1.94084 

200 

4800 

2.02552 

3°° 

4700 

2.10953 

400 

4600 

2.19254 

500 

4500 

2.27422 

600 

4400 

2.35425 

700 

4300 

2.43231 

800 

4200 

2.50810 

900 

4100 

2-58i3i 

1000 

4000 

2.65166 

1 100 

3900 

2.71887 

1200 

3800 

2.78268 

1300 

3700 

2.84282 

1400 

3600 

2.89907 

1500 

3500 

2.95121 

1600 

3400 

2.99902 

1700 

3300 

3.04231 

1800 

3200 

3.08093 

1900 

3 100 

3*1 I47I 

2000 

3000 

3*r4352 

2100 

2900 

3.16725 

2200 

2800 

3.18581 

2300 

2700 

3-I9912 

2400 

2600 

3.20712 

2500 

2500 

3.20979 

7500 

7500 

0.50185 

7600 

7400 

0.50452 

7700 

73°° 

0.51252 

7800 

7200 

0.52583 

7900 

7100 

0.54439 

8000 

7000 

0.56812 

8xoo 

6900 

0.59693 

8200 

6800 

0.63071 

8300 

6700 

0.66933 

8400 

6600 

: 

0.71262 

8500 

6500 

0.76043 

8600 

6400 

0.81257 

8700 

6300 

0.86882 

8800 

6200 

0.92896 

8900 

6100 

0.99277 

9000 

6000 

1.05998 

9100 

5900 

1*13033 

9200 

5800 

1.20354 

9300 

5700 

1*27933 

9400 

5600 

I*35739 

9500 

5500 

1.43742 

9600 

5400 

1.51910 

9700 

5300 

1.6021 1 

9800 

5200 

1.68612 

9900 

51.00 

1.77080 

0 

5000 

1.85582 

DifF. 


8502 

8468 

8401 

8301 

8168 

8003 

7806 

7579 

7321 

7035 

6721 

6381 

6014 

5625 

5214 

4781 

4329 

3862 

3378 

2881 

2373 

1856 

I33I 

800 

267 

267 

800 

I33I 

1856 

2373 

2881 

3378 

3862 

4329 

4781 

5214 

5625 

6014 

6381 

6721 

7035 

7321 

7579 

7806 

8003 

8168 

8301 

8401 

8468 

8502 


Number  I 


0.1257 1 
0.1 1782 
0.10996 
0.10215 
0.09446 
0.08686 


0.07943 
0.07219 
0.06515 
0.05835 
0.05 182 
0.04558 


0.03966 

0.03407 

0.02885 

0.02401 

0.01957 

0.01555 


0.0 1 197 
0.00883 
0.00615 
0.00395 
0.00223 
0.00099 


0.00025 
0.00000 
0.25 142 
0.251 1 7 
0.25043 
0.24919 


0.24747 

0.24527 

0.24259 

0.23945 

0.23587 

0.23185 


0.22741 
0.22257 
0.21735 
0.21 176 
0.20584 
0.19960 


0.19307 
0.18627 
0.17923 
0.17 199 
0.16456 
0.15696 


0.14927 

0.14146 

0.13360 

0.12571 


DifF. 


789 

786 

781 

769 

760 

743 

724 

704 

680 

653 

624 

592 

559 

522 

484 

444 

402 

358 

3H 

268 

220 

172 

124 

74 

25 

25 

74 

124 

172 

220 

268 

3H 

358 

402 

444 

484 

522 
559 
59  2 
624 

653 

680 

704 

724 

743 

760 

769 

781 

786 

789 


Number  K 


0.01847 

0.01963 

0.02079 

0.02193 

0.02306 

0.02418 


0.02527 

0.02633 

0.02737 

0.02837 

0.02932 

0.03024 


0.031 1 1 
0.03193 
0.03271 
0.03341 
0.03407 
0.03466 


0.03518 

0.03564 

0.03604 

0.03636 

0.03661 

0.03680 


0.03690 

0.03694 

0.00000 

0.00004 

0.00014 

0.00033 


0.00058 

0.00090 

0.00130 

0.00176 

0.00228 

0.00287 


0.00353 

0.00423 

0.00501 

0.00583 

0.00670 

0.00762 


0.00857 
0.00957 
0.01061 
0.01 167 
0.01276 
001388 


0.01501 
0.01615 
o 01731 
0.01847 


DifF. 


116 

xi6 

”4 

"3 

112 

109 

106 

104 

xoo 

95 

92 

87 

82 

78 

70 

66 

*59 

52 

46 

40 

32 

25 

19 

10 


4 

10 

19 

25 

32 

40 

46 

52 

59 

66 

70 

78 

82 

87 

92 

95 

100 

104 

106 

109 

1x2 

”3 

”4 
1 16 
1 16 


The  Number  H is  taken  with  Argument  H ; the  Number  I,  with  Argument  I ; and  the  Number  K,  with  Argument  K. 

Alfo,  H + I + K = M. 
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Table  XXIII.  Another  Table  of  the  Semidurations,  to  be  ufednear  the  Limits. 


Arg.  Q. 

Semidurations. 

Diff. 

Arg.  Q. 

Serridurations. 

Diff. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

0.0000 
0.0001 
O 0002 

0 0 

1 26 

2 1 

86 

35 

28 

23 

20 

18 

l7 

16 

!5 

H 

12 

86 

73 

64 

58 

54 

49 

47 

44 

42 

40 

38 

37 

36 

34 

34 

32 

32 

3i 

29 

3° 

29 

0.0230 

0.0240 

0.0250 

21  43 

22  1 1 

22  38 

28 

27 

27 

27 

25 

26 

25 

24 

25 

23 

24 

23 

33 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

2 1 
21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

19 

*9 

18 

J9 

19 

0.0003 

0.C004 

0.0005 

2 29 

2 52 

3 12 

0.0260 

0.0270 

0.0280 

23  5 

23  32 

23  57 

0.0006 
0 0007 
0.0008 

3 3° 

3 47 

4 3 

0.0290 

0.0300 

0.0310 

24  23 

24  48 

25  12 

0.0009 

0.0010 

0.0020 

4 18 

4 3 2 
6 24 

0.0320 

0.0330 

0.0340 

25  37 

26  0 

26  24 

0.0030 

0.0040 

0.0050 

7 5°  ' 

9 3 

ic  7 

0.0350 

0.0360 

0.0370 

26  47 

27  10 

27  32 

0.0060 
0 0070 
0.0080 

11  5 

11  59 

1 2 48 

0.0380 

0.0390 

0.0400 

27  54 

28  16 
28  38 

0.0090 
0.0100 
0.01 10 

J3  35 

H 19 

15  1 

0.0410 

00420 

0.0430 

28  59 

29  20 

29  4i 

0.0120 

O.OIJO 

O.OI4O 

15  41 

16  19 

16  56 

0.0440 

c.0450 

0.0460 

30  2 

30  22 

30  42 

0.01 50 
0.0160 
0.0170 

17  32 

18  6 

18  40 

0.0470 

0.0480 

0.0490 

31  2 

31  22 

31  4i 

0.01 80 
0.0190 
0.0200 

19  12 

19  44 

20  15 

0.0500 

0.0510. 

0.0520 

32  1 

32  20 

32  39 

0.0210 

0.0220 

O.O23O 

20  44 

2 1 14 
2i  43 

00530 

0.0540 

0.0550 

32  57 

33  16 
33  35 
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Explanation  of  the  Tables  for  computing  the  Eclipfes  of 
Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

Thefe  tables  were  originally  computed  by  M.  de  Lambre 
from  the  theory  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  fatellites, 
given  by  M.  de  la  Place  in  the  Memoire  de  l’Academie  for 
1784  and  1788:  the  forms  of  the  equations  were  there 
given,  but  their  values  were  found  from  obfervation. 
Hence  there  are  no  empyric  equations,  as  were  in  the  tables 
of  Wargentin.  In  order  to  bring  thefe  tables  within  the 
compafs  prefcribed  by  the  nature  of  our  work,  we  have 
omitted  the  years  preceding  1800,  and  have  in  many  places 
put  four  tables  into  one,  by  omitting  fome  columns  of  dif- 
ferences, which  were  not  effential,  as  well  as  fome  inter- 
mediate lines,  that  were  fractional  parts  of  the  year,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  calculated  by  the  ufe  of  firit  and 
fecond  differences,  when  neceffary.  By  thefe  means  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  fifty-one  tables,  as  they  origi- 
nally flood,  into  twenty-three,  without  affeCting  their  ac- 
curacy ; and  have  moreover  rendered  one  fet  of  precepts, 
for  computing  an  eclipfe,  general  for  all  the  four  fatellites, 
which  before  were  diltinCt  for  each.  To  thefe  precepts  we 
have  annexed  an  example  for  each  fatellite,  adapted  to  the 
year  1815,  which  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  their  ufe,  as 
well  as  prove  their  accuracy. 

ProfefTor  Vince  adapted  M.  de  Lambre’s  Tables,  as 
publifhed  by  Lalande,  to  the  longitude  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  tables  that  we  have  condenfed  for  our 
purpofe,  in  which,  however,  we  deteCled  fome  typogra- 
phical errors,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  correCl. 
The  epochs  in  Table  VIII.  are  all  diminifhed  by  the  fum 
of  the  maxima  of  the  fubtraClive  equations,  while  the 
equations  themfelves  are  increafed  by  their  like  maxima  re- 
fpeCtively,  which  arrangement  renders  all  the  equations  and 
reductions  additive ; and  the  mean  conjunctions  are  fuch  as 
they  would  be,  after  the  aberration  of  light  is  deducted. 

The  Arguments  A,  S,  B,  &c.  to  be  taken  out  with 
Tables  VIII  and  IX,  are  not  the  fame,  either  in  their 
number  or  properties,  with  all  the  fatellites,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  explanation,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  precepts  for  the  ufe  of  them,  in  working  the  calcula- 
tions. 

The  Argument  A is  the  fame  with  all  the  fatellites,  and 
is  the  mean  anomaly  of  Jupiter,  exprell'ed  by  hundredth 
parts  of  a degree,  fo  that  the  whole  circle  contains  36000 
equal  parts.  In  this  argument  regard  is  had  to  Jupiter’s 
great  inequality  of  motion,  arifing  from  the  excentricity  of 
his  orbit. 

The  Argument  S is  always  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  fun, 
and  in  it  the  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  10000 
equal  parts. 

The  Argument  B is  always  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
fun,  diminifhed  by  the  mean  heliocentric  longitude  of 
Jupiter  ; by  the  fum  of  all  the  perturbations  for  the  inftant 
of  the  firft  mean  conjunction  of  the  year ; by  the  greateft 
equation  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter ; and  by  the  greateit 
equation  of  the  fun’s  centre : therefore,  if  to  this  value  of 
B be  added  the  great  equations  of  the  fun’s  and  of  Jupiter’s 
centre,  and  if  the  equation  of  their  orbits  be  applied,  the 
difference  will  be  had  between  the  true  longitude  of  the 
fun  and  the  true  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter,  the 
circle  being  divided  into  10000  equal  parts. 

The  Argument  C,  ufed  with  the  firft  fatellite,  is  the 
difference  of  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
fatellites,  as  feen  from  Jupiter : when  ufed  with  the  fecond 
and  third  fatellites,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  mean  longi- 
tudes of  the  fecond  and  third  fatellites ; with  the  firft  and 


fecond  fatellites  the  circle  is  divided  into  10000  parts,  but 
with  the  third  into  1000  only  ; and  in  all  of  them  the 
numbers  C are  diminifhed  by  half  the  greateft  equation 
of  the  centre  of  Jupiter.  But  with  the  fourth  fatellite  the 
argument  C is  its  own  mean  anomaly,  the  circle  being 
divided  into  10000. 

The  Argument  e,  peculiar  to  the  third  fatellite,  is  the 
difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the  third  and  fourth  fatel- 
lites ; the  circle  being  divided  into  1000. 

The  Argument  D is  not  ufed  with  the  firft  fatellite ; 
with  the  fecond  fatellite,  it  is  its  diftance  from  the  apfide 
of  the  third ; with  the  third  fatellite,  it  is  its  own  mean 
anomaly ; and  with  the  fourth  fatellite,  it  is  its  diftance 
from  the  apfide  of  the  third. 

The  Argument  E alfo  is  not  ufed  with  the  firft  fatellite ; 
with  the  fecond  fatellite,  it  is  the  diftance  of  the  fecond 
from  the  apfide  of  the  third  ; with  the  third  fatellite,  it  is 
its  diftance  from  the  apfide  of  the  fourth ; and  with  the 
fourth  fatellite,  it  is  (like  c with  the  third)  the  difference 
of  the  longitudes  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  Argument  F,  with  the  firft  and  fecond  fatellites,  is 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  firft  fatellite,  diminilhed  by  twice 
the  longitude  of  the  fecond,  and  increafed  by  the  longi- 
tude of  the  apfide  of  the  third  ; with  the  third  fatellite  it 
differs  from  the  two  former  by  nearly  a femicircle ; and 
with  the  fourth  fatellite  it  is  not  ufed. 

The  Argument  G is  the  fame  as  Argument  F in  all  re- 
fpedts,  except  that  in  it  the  apfide  of  the  fourth  is  fub- 
ftituted  for  that  of  the  third ; neither  is  it  ufed  with  the 
fourth  fatellite. 

The  Argument  H,  with  each  fatellite,  is  the  true  diftance 
of  Jupiter  from  the  node  of  that  fatellite,  and  ferves  for 
finding  the  firft  reduction  of  each  fatellite’s  orbit  to  that 
of  Jupiter ; which,  with  the  firft  fatellite,  is  all  that  is 
neceffary. 

The  Arguments  I,  K,  and  L,  which  are  not  wanted  for 
the  firft  fatellite,  and  the  laft  of  which  is  not  wanted  for 
the  fourth,  are  ufed  in  addition  to  Argument  H,  with  re- 
ference to  the  latitudes  of  the  fatellites,  the  femidiameters 
of  the  fhadow  of  Jupiter,  and  his  flatnefs,  in  order  to  de- 
termine certain  numbers,  the  fum  of  which  conftitutes  the 
Argument  M,  to  be  fubltituted  for  H,  as  ufed  for  the  firft 
fatellite,  in  determining  the  femidurations  refpedtively  of 
the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fatellites,  and  alfo  in  finding 
the  number  N*,  on  which  the  corredtion  of  the  femidura- 
tions arifing  from  perturbation  depends. 

The  equations  depending  on  the  preceding  arguments 
are  converted  into  mean  fynodic  time  of  the  fatellites, 
and,  as  we  have  faid,  are  all  made  additive ; the  greateft 
equation  of  Jupiter’s  centre  being  taken  as  it  was  in  1750, 
and  the  mean  equation  of  light,  for  Jupiter’s  radius  vedtor, 
at  42'  56",  that  of  the  fun  being  8'  if -2,  and  his  aber- 
ration 20". 255. 


It  may  be  proper  to  notice  further,  that  the  Arguments 
B,  C,  and  H,  contain  alfo  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter, 
which  may  alter  the  annual  motions  two  or  three  parte  of 
the  circle  ; likewife,  that  when  B is  lefs  than  5000,  the 
eclipfe  is  before  oppofition,  and  therefore  indicates  that  an 
immerfion  only  is  vifible  of  the  firft  and  fecond  fatellites  ; 
but  that  when  B exceeds  5000,  the  eclipfe  will  be  after 
oppofition,  and  the  emerfon  only  will  be  vifible.  The  time 
calculated  from  the  tables  being  mean,  may  be  turned  into 
apparent  time  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  Solar  Tables. 

Precepts  for  computing  an  Eclipfe  of  any  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

x.  From  Table  VIII,  denominated  Epochs , &c.  take  out 
the  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  together  with  the 

numbers 


SATELLITES. 


numbers  {landing  under  the  various  Arguments  A,  S,  B, 
&c.  and  arrange  them  in  fo  many  correfponding  columns 
along  one  horizontal  line,  as  feen  in  the  fubjoined  examples. 

2.  From  Table  IX,  denominated  Revolutions  for  Months , 
take  out,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  time  and  arguments  cor- 
refponding to  the  given  day,  or,  if  that  be  not  given,  the 
neareft  preceding  day,  and  arrange  them  under  the  firft  line 
in  their  own  refpeCtive  columns. 

3.  Add  up  the  numbers  of  Arguments  A and  S,  re- 
jecting 36000  in  A,  and  10000  in  S,  when  they  amount  to 
more  than  thefe  numbers. 

4.  From  Table  I,  and  with  Argument  A thus  deter- 
mined, and  found  in  the  left-hand  vertical  column  under  A, 
take  out  the  corrections  under  B,  H,  and  C,  with  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  fatellites,  but  under  B and  H 
only  with  the  fourth,  and  place  them,  as  before,  under  the 
laft  line  in  their  refpeCtive  columns,  taking  care  always  to 
add  or  fubtraCt  the  proportional  parts  of  the  numbers  fo 
found  under  the  arguments,  accordingly  as  the  Argument 
A exceeds  or  falls  fhort  of  the  neareft  tabular  number  : 
which  attention  muft  be  paid  to  all  the  other  arguments 
hereafter  mentioned,  when  not  exaCtly  found  in  the  tables. 
The  correClion  of  H is  alfo  the  correction  of  I,  K,  L, 
with  the  fecond  and  third  fatellites  ; and  of  C,  I,  K,  with 
the  fourth  ; all  which  columns  muft  be  filled  up  with  the 
fame  refpeCtive  corrections ; alfo  -J^th  of  the  correction  of 
H is  the  correction  of  D and  E with  the  fecond  fatel- 
lite,  as  well  as  with  the  third,  and  of  D with  the  fourth  ; 
which  columns  may  next  be  filled  up  with  fuch  tenths  refpec- 
tively  ; and  likewife  ^th  of  the  fame  correction  of  H is 
the  correction  c of  the  third  fatellite  ; but  correction  E of 
the  fourth  fatellite  is  equal  to  if^ths  of  correction  D of 
the  fame  ; which  numbers  muft  alfo  be  put  to  their  re- 
fpeCtive columns  ; when  columns  F and  G will  have  only 
each  two  lines  of  figures,  but  the  reft  each  three. 

5.  With  Argument  S,  already  found,  take  out  a fourth 
correction  of  B from  Table  II,  and  then  column  B will 
have  four  lines  of  figures. 

6.  Add  up  all  the  remaining  columns  now,  and  rejeCt 
roooo  or  1000,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  when  neceffary  ; that 
is,  when  the  numbers  exceed  thofe  given  in  the  refpeCtive 
tables. 

7.  From  Table  III.  take  out  the  decimal  part  of  the 
year  anfwering  to  the  day  of  the  month  given,  and  annex 
it  to  the  year,  under  the  month  written  in  the  firft  column, 
as  in  the  examples  hereafter  put  down. 

8.  From  Table  X.  take  out  the  equation  for  the 
year,  together  with  the  fractional  part,  afcertained  by  pro- 
portional differences,  and  infert  the  fum  into  the  fecond 
column,  or  column  of  time. 

9.  With  Arg..  A enter  Table  XI,  and  take  out  the 
equation  into  the  laft-mentioned  column  of  time  ; as  alfo 
the  fubfequent  equations. 

10.  With  i\.rguments  B,  A,  enter  Table  V,  and  take 
out  the  equation. 

11.  With  Arguments  B,  S,  enter  Table  VI,  and  take 
out  the  equation. 

12.  With  Arg.  B enter  Table  VII,  and  take  out  the 
equation. 

13.  With  Arg.  C enter  Table  XII,  and  take  out  the 
equation.  Alfo,  with  Arg.  c,  for  the  third  fatellite  only, 
enter  Table  XIII,  and  take  out  the  equation. 

14.  Enter  Table  XIV.  with  Arguments  F and  G for 
the  firft  fatellite,  with  D,  E,  F,  and  G for  the  fecond  and 
third,  and  with  D and  E for  the  fourth  ; and  take  out  the 
refpeClive  equations. 

15.  With  Arg.  H enter  Table  XV,  and  take  out  one 
Vol.  XXXI. 


part  of  the  reduction,  which,  for  the  firft  fatellite,  is  the 
whole  reduction,  and  concludes  the  fums  to  be  added  for  it. 
Alfo,  with  I,  for  the  fourth  fatellite,  take  out  the  fecond 
part  of  the  reduction. 


t With  Argument  H -f  L enter 

16.  Second  fatellite.  J Table XV II I,  and  take  out  the 
t other  part  of  the  reduction. 
j'With  Argument  H + K enter 

Third  fatellite.  <:  Table  XIX,  and  take  out  the 

i.  other  part  of  the  reduction. 
J'With  Argument  H -f  I enter 
Table  XXI,  and  take  out  the 
third  part  of  the  reduction ; 
and  with  Arg.  H -f-  K enter 
the  fame  table,  and  take  out  the 
L fourth  part  of  the  reduction. 

17.  Add  up  the  whole  column  of  time,  which  will  now 
give  the  mean  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe. 

r With  Arg.  H enter  Table  XVI, 

18.  Firft  fatellite.  -r  and  take  out  the  femiduration, 

and  alfo  the  number  N. 


i 

1 

Fourth  fatellite.  <J 


Second  fatellite, 
and 

Third  fatellite. 


Fourth  fatellite. 


'With  the  Arguments  H,  I,  K,  L 
enter  Table  XVIII.  for  the  fe- 
cond fatellite,  and  XX.  for  the 
third,  and  take  out  the  corre- 
< fponding  numbers,  the  fum  of 
which,  M,  muft  be  fubftituted 
for  H,  to  enterTable  XVI.  for 
the  femiduration,  and  alfo  for 
number  N,  refpeClively. 
fThe  Arg.  L is  omitted  in  this 
j fatellite,  otherwife  the  fame 
precept  will  apply  to  it  in 
| Table  XXII,  as  to  the  fecond 
L and  third  above. 


19. 


Firft  fatellite, 
and , 

Second  fatellite. 


f With  the  Arguments  C,  N,  enter 
| Table  XVII,  and  take  out  the 
J correClion  to  apply  to  the  femi- 
l duration,  of  which  it  has  always 
j the  fame  fign,  for  the  correCl 
(_  femidurations. 


“With  the  Arguments  C,  D,  E, 
enter  Table  XVII,  and  take 
out  the  three  correfponding 
j numbers  with  their  figns,  the 
Third  fatellite.  <j  fum  of  which,  regarding  their 
i figns,  is  called  x,  the  produCl 
of  which,  with  number  N,  is 
the  correClion  to  be  applied  to 
the  femiduration. 

'With  the  Argument  C enter 
Table  XVII,  and  take  out  the 
equation  + or  — , accordingly 
as  the  argument  is  + or  — ; 
Fourth  fatellite.  then  this  equation,  multiplied 
by  number  N,  regard  being  had 
to  the  figns,  will  be  the  cor- 
reClion to  be  applied  to  the 
femiduration. 

20.  The  correCl  femiduration  added  to,  or  fubtraCled 
from,  the  mean  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  accordingly 
as  B is  more  or  lefs  than  5000,  will  give  the  mean  time  of 
emerfion,  or  of  immerfion,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  which,  by 
the  equation  of  time,  may  be  converted  into  apparent  time. 

3 Q Exempli- 


SATELLITES. 


Exemplification  of  the  Precepts. 


ijt  Example.  To  calculate  the  Time  of  the  Emerfion  of  the  Firjl  Satellite,  June  27,  1815. 


D.  H.  M.  s. 

A 

S 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

Epoch  1815 
June  - • 

1815.49  - 

Equation  A - 

Equation  B,  A 
Equation  B,  S 
Equation  B - 

Equation  C - 

Equation  F - 

Equation  G - . 

Reduction  H - 

Time  of  middle 
Semiduration 

Mean  time  of  emerfion 
By  Nautical  Almanac 

1 7 34^4-4 

25  23  39  54-5 
4 22.4 
1 14  49.4 
o-3 
8.8 

7 59-3 
4 14-3 
0.6 

5-3 

2.1 

34625 

I47° 

5026 

4846 

2652 

4437 

156 

57 

2766 

2022 

75 

935 

367 

206 

365 

6041 

409 

150 

36095 
— 36000 

95 

9872 

7302 

4863 

1302 
— 1000 

571 

6600 

• 

302 

27  8 46  1. 1 

+ 1 4 37-4 

Semiduration  H gives  - 

N = 86  with  C correction  ... 

Corrected  femiduration  .... 

11.  M.  S. 

1 4 34-4 

3 

27  9 50  38.9 

27  9 50  39 

= 1 4 37-4 

2d  Example.  To  calculate  the  Time  of  the  Emerfion  of  the  Second  Satellite,  July  13,  1815. 


Epoch  1815 
July  - 
1815.53  - 

Equation  A 
Equation  B,  A -- 
Equation  B,  S 
Equation  B 
Equation  C 
Equation  D 
Equation  E 
Equation  F 
Equation  G 
Equation  H 
Reduction  H + L 

Mean  time  of  middle 
Semiduration 

Mean  time  of  emerfion 
By  Nautical  Almanac 


D.  H.  M.  s. 


2 

IO 


6 

22 


9 

16 


7-i 

21.4 

42.1 

45-7 

0.5 

10.7 

5°- 7 

28.2 

3-3 

24.2 

27.4 
9-5 
5-4 

22.7 


*3 


7 26  58.9 
1 15  i7-3 


*3 

13 


8 42  16.2 
8 42  14 


A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

347 

43 

*5 

F 

937 

398 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

34636 

1595 

5048 

5254 

2656 

4811 

*59 

43 

0277 

2193 

74 

618 

40 

15 

208 

395 

6043 

443 

147 

8061 

453 

J47 

4804 

482 

J47 

3631 

618 

147 

36231 
— 36000 

10302 
— 10000 

231 

302 

7669 

2544 

673 

4o;|335 

603 

6633 

8661 

5433 

4396 

H = 6633 

H L = 1029 


H.  M.  S. 

Semiduration  M gives  1 14  0.6 
Correction  C N - 1 16.7 


Corrected  femiduration  x 15  17.3 


N = 585 


Numb. 

Arg.  H gives  0.4421 
Arg.  1 - 24 

Arg.  K - 73 

Arg.  L - 522 


Arg.  M 


0.5040 


SATELLITES. 


Exemplification  of  the  Precepts. 

3 d Example.  To  calculate  the  Time  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Third  Satellite,  July  2 1,  1815. 


D.  H.  M.  S.  j A 

S 

B 

c 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

1 in 

L 

Epoch  1815  - 

July 

i8i5-55 
Equation  A 
Equation  B,  A 
Equation  B,  S 
Equation  B 
Equation  c 
Equation  C 
Equation  D 
Equation  E 
Equation  F 
Equation  G‘  - 
Reduction  H - 
Reduc.  H -f-  K 

Mean  time  of  7 
middle  3 

Semiduration 

Mean  time  of  7 
immerfion  j 
Mean  time  of  7 
emerfion  3 

2 IX  33  52.9 
19  15  48  43.I 
17  25 
3 6 42-3 

0.6 
11. 8 
10  53-3 
45-3 
1 3.0 

29.7 
3 48-8 

3-4 

14.6 
1 1 .0 

23.6 

22  7 4 48.4 

+ 1 14  17.8 

22  5 50  30.6 

22  8 19  6.2 

34638 

1667 

5052 

5494 

2660 

5°3i 

161 

36 

947 

023 

7 

055 

459 

72 

618 
42 
1 4 

347 

45 

H 

445 

416 

701 

4i3 

6042 

463 

I45 

8062 

473 

I45 

4804 

5°4 

H5 

646 

H5 

305 

546 

7888 

977 

586 

674 

406 

861 

”4 

6650 

8680 

5453 

4422 

H — . 6650 

H 4-  K = 2103 

H.  M.  S. 

Semiduration  M 1 14  17. 1 
Correction  * N = +0.7 

Semiduration  7 0 

correSed  j 1 '♦  *7'8 

By  Nautical  Almanac. 

22d  51*  5om  58’ 

22  8 19  32 

Arg.  C Equat.  — 4". 5 
Arg.  D Equat.  — - 4.0 
Arg.  E Equat.  — 4.0 

a?  — 12.5 

N ~ — 0.053 

x N = — 0.6625 

Numb. 

Arg.  H gives  0.17932 
Arg.  I - 0.01933 

Arg.  K - 0.07460 

Arg.  L = 0.00703 

Arg.  M - 0.28028 

4 th  Example.  To  calculate  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Fourth  Satellite,  Feb.  4,  1815. 


Epoch  1815 
February 
1815.1 
Equation  A 
Equation  B,  A = 
Equation  B,  S - 
Equation  B 
Equation  C 
Equation  D 
Equation  E 
Reduction  H 
Reduction  I 
Reduction  H 4-  I 
Reduction  H + K 

Mean  time  of  middle 
Semiduration 

Mean  time  of  immer. 
Mean  time  of  emer. 


D.  h.  m.  s. 


12  45  52.4 
12  10  14.1 
41  39-5 
7 53  o-7 
1.2 
12.2 
3 i-o 
1 36  42.6 
16.0 
11.4 
0.2 
2.6 

38-4 

1.2 


4 II  IQ  53.5 

+ 1 9 33-5 


4 IQ  I 20. 0 
4 12  2Q  37.O 


A 

S 

B 

C 

D 

E 

H 

I 

K I 

34632 

278 

5°  37 
917 

2664 

840 

I25 

84 

3502 
76 
1 8 1 

618 

7 

18 

881 

676. 

23 

6040 

77 

181 

8060 

79 

181 

4802 

84 

181 

349 10 

5954 

3713 

3759 

643 

580 

6298 

8320 

5067 

H 

= 

6298 

6298 

H + I = 

4618 

^65 

= H + K 

Semiduration 

Correction 

Semiduration  corrected 


H.  M.  S. 
l 8 43. 
+ 5°-5 


1 9 33-3 


By  Nautical  Almanac. 
4d  ioh  im  20s 
4 12  20  27 


Arg.  H gives 
Arg.  I 
Arg.  K 

Arg.  M = - 

N = - 
Arg.  C 


Numb. 

0.87002 

0.23506 

0.01769 


1. 12277 


Correction  50.535  ProduCt. 


3 Q 2 


In 
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In  this  laft  example  the  fourth  fatellite  approaches  the 
limits,  where  an  eclipfe  will  ceafe  to  take  place  ; and  if  M 
had  exceeded  2.98,  or  been  lefs  than  1.02,  the  niethod  here 
ufed  would  not  have  been  fufficiently  exa£t  for  finding  the 
true  femiduration.  When  this  happens,  thelaftTableXXlII. 
mult  be  ufed  inftead  of  Table  XVI.  thus  ; 

Let  V = 3 — M in  the  firft  cafe,  and  = M — I in  the 
fecond  ; and  take  in  Table  XVII.  the  number  X,  and  make 
Q=  X I 2 V — V’  ; and  with  Q enter  Table  XXIII. 
and  you  have  the  femiduration  without  an  error  of  more  than 
half  a fecond.  But  if  you  wilh  to  correct  this  error,  let  D 
= the  femiduration  found  by  the  number  Q ; and  the  true 
femiduration  = D - X D.  The  number  X has  a different 
fign  from  its  argument.  When  Q is  pofitive  there  will  be 
an  eclipfe,  but  when  Q is  negative  there  will  be  no  eclipfe. 

Example. — Let  M = 2.998,  or  1.002,  V being  the  fame 
in  each,  and  C = 2400. 

Then  V — 3 — M = M — 1 = — 0.002 ; alfo  X = — 
0.00093,  argument  C = 2400  being  4-  ; hence 
X = — 0.00093 
2 V = + 0.004 
— V2  = — 0.000004 


Q = + 0.003066 

With  this  value  of  Q enter  Table  XXIII.  and  you  get  the 
duration  D = 7'  55" 

— X D = + 0.4 

Corretft  femiduration  = 7 55.4 

IfC  had  been  100,  then  X would  have  been  = —0.01479, 
and  Q = — 0.010794,  a negative  quantity,  which  (hews 
that  there  would  have  been  no  eclipfe  under  thefe  circum- 
Ilances. 

Satellites  of  Saturn,  are  feven  little  ftars  revolving 
about  Saturn,  and  affording  fome  light  during  the  abfence 
of  the  fun. 

One  of  thefe  fatellites,  viz.  the  fourth,  was  difcovered  by 
M.  Huygens,  anno  1653,  25th  of  March,  by  means  of  atele- 
fcope  twelve  feet  long ; and  he  publifhed  a table  of  its  mean 
motion  in  1639  ; the  other  four  were  difcovered  at  different 
times,  by  M.  Caflini ; viz.  the  firft  and  fecond  in  March, 
1684,  by  help  of  Campani’s  glaffes  of  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet ; the  third  in  December 
1672,  by  a telefcope  of  Campani’s,  of  thirty-five  feet ; and 
the  fifth  in  October  1671,  by  a telefcope  of  feventeen  feet. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  tables  of  their  motions.  He 
called  them  “ Sidera  Lodoicea,”  in  honour  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  in  whofe  reign,  and  obfervatory,  they  were  dif- 
covered ; but  Dr.  Halley  having  found  by  his  own  obferva- 
tions  in  1682,  that  Huygens’s  tables  were  about  fifteen 
degrees  in  twenty  years  too  forward,  compofed  new  tables 
from  more  correct  elements.  He  alfo  reformed  M.  Cafiini’s 
tables  of  the  mean  motions  ; and  about  the  year  1720,  pub- 
lifhed them  a fecond  time,  corrected  from  Mr.  Pound’s  ob- 
fervations.  He  obferves,  that  the  four  innermoft  fatellites 
defcribe  orbits  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  which, 
as  he  fays,  is,  as  to  the  fenfe,  parallel  to  the  equator ; and 
that  the  orbit  of  the  fifth  is  a little  inclined  to  them.  The 
following  table  contains  the  periodic  times  of  the  five  fatel- 
lites, and  their  diftances  in  femidiameters  of  the  ring,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Pound,  with  a micrometer  fitted  to  the 
telefcope  given  by  Huygens  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr. 
Pound  firft  meafured  the  diftance  of  the  fourth,  and  then 
deduced  the  reft  from  the  proportion  between  the  fquares 

1 


of  the  periodic  times  and  cubes  of  their  diftances,  and  thefe 
are  found  to  agree  with  obfervations. 


Satel- 

lites. 

Periodic  Times 
by  Pound. 

Diftance in 
femid.  of 
King  by 
Pound. 

Diftance  in 
femid.  of 
Saturn  by 
Pound. 

Dift.  in 
femid.  of 
Ring  by 
Caflini. 

Dift.  at 
the  mean 
diftance  of 
Saturn. 

I. 

Id  2 I1 

18'  27" 

2.O97 

4-893 

If-* 

of 

43"-5 

II. 

2 17 

41  22 

2.686 

6.286 

0 

56 

III. 

4 12 

23  12 

3-752 

8.734 

34 

I 

18 

IV. 

13  22 

41  12 

8.698 

20.293 

8 

3 

0 

V. 

79  7 

49  0 

23.348 

59- H4 

23 

8 

42.3 

The  laft  column  is  from  Caflini ; but  Dr.  Herfchel 
makes  the  diftance  of  the  fifth  to  be  8'  3 1 ^.97,  which  is 
probably  more  exact.  In  this  table  the  fatellites  are  num- 
bered from  Saturn  as  they  were  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
other  two. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1749,  at  ioh  Mr.  Pound  found  the 
diftance  of  the  fourth  fatellite  to  be  3'  7"  with  a telefcope 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and  an  excellent  mi- 
crometer fixed  to  it ; and  the  fatellite  was  at  that  time 
very  near  its  greateft  eaftern  digrefiion.  Hence,  at  the 
mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  Saturn,  that  diftance  be- 
comes 2'  5 8".  2 1 ; fir  I.  Newton  makes  it  3'  4". 

The  periodic  times  are  found  as  for  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter.  To  determine  thefe,  M.  Caflini  chofe  the  time 
when  the  femi-minor  axes  of  the  ellipfes  which  they  de- 
fcribe were  the  greateft,  as  Saturn  was  then  ninety  degrees 
from  their  node,  becaufe  the  place  of  the  fatellite  in  its 
orbit  is  then  the  fame  as  upon  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ; whereas 
in  every  other  cafe,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  apply  the 
reduction  in  ordpr  to  get  the  place  in  its  orbit. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  fee  Saturn  and  the  fatellites  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  field  of  view  of  a telefcope,  their  dif- 
tances have  fometimes  been  meafured,  by  obferving  the 
time  of  the  paffage  of  the  body  of  Saturn  over  a wire  ad- 
jufted  as  an  hour-circle  in  the  field  of  the  telefcope,  and  the 
interval  between  the  times  when  Saturn  and  the  fatellite 
palled.  From  comparing  the  periodic  times  and  diftances, 
M.  Caflini  obferved,  that  Kepler’s  rule  agreed  very  well 
with  obfervations. 

By  comparing  the  places  of  the  fatellites  with  the  ring 
in  different  points  of  their  orbits,  and  the  greateft  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipfes  which  they  appear  to  defcribe,  com- 
pared with  the  major  axes,  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the 
firft  four  are  found  to  be  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
ring,  and  therefore  are  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn  about 
thirty  degrees ; but  the  orbit  of  the  fifth,  according  to 
M.  Caflini  the  fon,  makes  an  angle  with  the  ring  of  about 
fifteen  degrees. 

M.  Caflini  places  the  node  of  the  ring,  and  confequently 
the  nodes  of  the  four  firft  fatellites,  in  3s  22°  upon  the 
orbit  of  Saturn,  and  3s  2 1°  upon  the  ecliptic.  M.  Huy- 
gens had  determined  it  to  be  in  3s  20°  306  M.  Maraldj, 
in  1716,  determined  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring 
upon  the  orbit  of  Saturn  to  be  3s  190  48'  30";  and  upon 
the  ecliptic  to  be  3s  160  20'.  The  node  of  the  fifth  fatel- 
lite is  placed  by  M.  Caflini  in  3s  30  upon  the  orbit  of 
Saturn.  M.  de  la  Lande  makes  it  5s  o°  27'.  From  the 
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obfervation  of  M.  Bernard  at  Marfeilles,  in  1787,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  node  of  this  fatellite  is  retrograde. 

Dr.  Halley  difcovered,  that  the  orbit  of  the  fourth  fatel- 
lite  was  excentric ; for,  having  found  its  mean  motion,  he 
difcovered  that  its  place  by  obfervation  was  at  one  time 
three  degrees  forwarder  than  by  his  calculations,  and  at 
other  observations  it  was  20  30'  behind ; this  indicated  an 
excentricity  ; and  he  placed  the  line  of  the  apfides  in 
10s  2 2°.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  145. 

The  fatellites  of  Saturn  move  in  orbits  that  may  be  called 
vertical  with  refpeft  to  our  view  of  them,  whereas  thofe  of 
Jupiter’s  fatellites  are  horizontal ; confequently  the  latter 
bodies  pafs  through  Jupiter’s  fhadow,  and  are  eclipfed,  but 
the  former  can  never  be  fo  circumftanced  as  to  be  eclipfed, 
as  they  never  come  near  Saturn’s  fhadow,  except  perhaps 
when  the  ring  looks  edgeways  to  the  earth  by  means  of  its 
parallelifm,  which  will  happen  twice  in  every  29  years, 
but  revolve  round  him  in  circles  that  ifand  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  fhadow,  and  confequently  do  not  vary  their 
dijlance  from  the  fun,  as  thofe  of  Jupiter  do  in  every  revo- 
lution. 

M.  Caflini  obferved,  that  the  fifth  fatellite  difappeared 
regularly  for  about  half  its  revolution,  when  it  was  to  the 
eaft  of  Saturn  ; from  which  he  concluded,  that  it  revolved 
about  its  axis  ; he  afterwards,  however,  doubted  of  this.  But 
fir  I.  Newton  (in  his  Principia,  lib.  iii.  prop.  17.)  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  it  revolves  about  its  axis,  and  in 
the  fame  time  that  it  revolves  about  Saturn  ; and  that  the 
variable  appearance  arifes  from  fome  parts  of  the  fatellite 
not  refledting  fo  much  light  as  others.  Dr.  Herfchel  has 
confirmed  this,  by  tracing  regularly  the  periodical  change 
of  light  through  more  than  ten  revolutions,  which  he  found, 
in  all  appearances,  to  be  contemporary  with  the  return  of 
the  fatellite  to  the  fame  fituation  in  its  orbit.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  fome  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard,  at 
Marfeilles,  in  1787  ; and  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  analogy 
among  the  fecondary  planets. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  were  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Herfchel,  with  his  forty-feet  reflector : the  fixth  was  firlt 
obferved  the  19th  of  Augult,  1787,  2nd  afcertained  to  be 
a fatellite  of  Saturn  the  28th  of  Augult,  1789,  and  in- 
terior to  all  the  others ; and  the  feventh  was  difcovered 
the  17th  of  September,  1789,  interior  to  the  fixth.  (See 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1789.)  In  a paper  upon  Saturn  and  its 
ring  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1790,  vol.  lxxx.)  he  has  given  an 
account  of  the  difcovery,  with  fome  of  the  elements  of 
their  motions.  He  afterwards  added  tables  of  their  motions. 
With  his  twenty-feet  telefcope  he  apprehended  that  he  faw 
a fixth  fatellite  ; but  as  foon  as  he  had  finilhed  his  telefcope 
of  forty-feet  focal  length,  he  diredted  it  to  Saturn,  and 
was  prefented  with  a view  of  fix  of  its  fatellites,  in  fuch  a 


fituation  and  fo  bright,  as  rendered  it  impofiible  to  miliake 
them,  or  not  to  fee  them.  The  retrograde  motion  of 
Saturn  amounted  at  the  time  to  nearly  4^  minutes  per  day, 
and  this  circumftance  made  it  very  eafy  to  afcertain  whether 
the  ftars,  which  he  took  to  be  fatellites,  were  fo  ; and  in 
about  2-|  hours  he  had  the  pleafure  of  finding,  that  the 
planet  had  vifibly  carried  them  all  away  from  their  places. 
He  continued  his  obfervations,  and  difcovered,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  the  feventh  fatellite.  Thefe  two  fatellites  lie 
within  the  orbits  of  the  other  five.  Their  diftances  from 
the  centre  of  Saturn  are  36". 7889  and  28". 6689  ; and  their 
periodic  times  are  id  8h  53'  8". 9 and  22h  37'  22,,.g.  The 
planes  of  the  orbits  of  thefe  fatellites  lie  fo  near  to  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  perceived. 
All  the  fatellites  of  Saturn  are  fo  fmall,  and  fo  remote 
from  the  earth,  that  very  good  telefcopes  are  neceftary  for 
obferving  them.  Wargentin  faw  the  five  old  fatellites  with 
an  achromatic  telefcope  of  ten  feet;  and  on  the  19th  of 
December  1793,  Dr.  Herfchel  faw  them  diflindtly  with  a 
power  of  fixty  applied  to  his  ten-feet  refledtor.  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1794,  vol.  lxxxiv.  p.  56. 

Of  all  the  feven  fatellites,  the  fixth  and  feventh,  viz. 
thofe  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  and  neareft  the  planet, 
are  the  fmalleft  ; the  firft  and  fecond  are  the  next  in  fize  ; 
the  third  is  greater  than  the  firft  and  fecond ; and  the  fourth 
is  the  largeft  of  all : the  fifth  exceeds  all  of  them  but  the 
fourth  in  brightnefs,  when  it  is  at  its  weftern  elongation 
from  Saturn,  but  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  fmall,  and  at 
its  eaftern  elongation  entirely  difappears.  This  phenomenon, 
firft  obferved  by  Caflini,  feems  to  arife  from  one  part  of 
the  fatellite  being  lefs  lujninous  than  the  reft.  By  its  rota- 
tion on  its  axis,  which  this  phenomenon  feems  to  eftablifh, 
this  obfcure  part  of  its  difc  is  turned,  like  the  earth’s,  when 
it  is  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  eaft  of  Saturn  ; and  the  lumi- 
nous part  of  its  furface  becomes  vifible  while  it  enters  into 
the  weftern  part  of  its  orbit.  Dr.  Herfchel  obferved  this 
fatelfte,  nor  ever  loft  fight  of  it  with  his  twenty-feet  tele- 
fcope, through  all  the  variations  of  its  light,  and  hence 
concluded,  that  it  revolved  round  its  axis  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  performed  its  rotation  round  the  primary  planet. 

The  frjl  fatellite  of  Saturn  revolves  at  the  diftance  of 
4.893  femidiameters  of  the  planet,  in  id  2ih  18'  26";  the 
fecond  at  6.268  femidiameters  of  Saturn,  in  2d  1711  44'  51" ; 
the  third  at  8.754  femidiameters  of  Saturn,  in  4d  1 2h  25'  1 1" ; 
the  fourth  at  20.297  femidiameters  of  Saturn,  in  I5d  22h 
41'  1 1,,.092  by  La  Lande  ; the  ffth  at  59.154  femidiameters 
of  Saturn,  in  79d  7h  53'  43" ; the  fixth  at  3.080  femidia- 
meters of  the  planet,  in  22h  37'  23";  and  the  feventh  at 
3.952  femidiameters  of  Saturn,  in  id  Sh  53*  g".  The  fol- 
lowing table  fhews  the  feveral  particulars  that  are  known 
concerning  the  fatellites  of  Saturn. 
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Seventh  Satel. 

Sixth  Satellite. 

Firft;  Satellite. 

Second  Satellite. 

Third  Satellite. 

Fourth  Satellite. 

Fifth  Satellite. 

Periodical  revolution, 

I11  8h  53'  9" 

22h  37'  23" 

lh21d18'  26". 2 

2d  17h  44'  5l".2 

4d  12h  25'  ll".l 

1 5d  22h  4 1'  1 3".l 

79rt  7 11  S3'  42". 8 

Synodical  revolution. 

1 8 53  24 

22  37  30 

1 21  18  54.8 

2 17  45  51.0 

4 12  27  55.2 

15  23  15  20.2 

79  22  3 12.9 

Periodical  revolution. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

in  days  and  decim. 

0.0-427  1 

1.37024 

1 .837  80 

2.73948 

4.51749 

15.9453 

79.3295 

Do.  in  feconds, 

81443" 

118389" 

163106" 

236991" 

390311 

1377973 

6854023 

Longitude  1 ft  January  ) 
] 7 SS,  j 

10s  27°  53' 

105  7°  45' 

5s  25°  25' 

5s  12°  20' 

4s  20“  22' 

Daily  motion. 

6 10  41  53" 

4 11  3 2 6" 

2 19  41  24" 

0 22  34  38" 

0 4 32  17" 

Motion  for  365  clays, 

4 4 44  42 

4 10  15  19 

9 16  57  5 

10  20  40  41 

7 6 23  87 

Diftance  in  diameters'! 

of  the  rings,  accord-  > 
ing  to  Bradley,  j 

In  diameters  of  Saturn, 

1.0485 

1.344 

1.876 

4.349 

12.674 

1.540 

1.976 

2.5465 

3.134 

4.377 

10.1475 

29-577 

In  min.  and  fee. 

3 6".  7 9 

28". 669 

43". 5 

56" 

l"l  8 

3"  10 

8'  42".  5 

In  French  leagues, 

44053 

56390 

65149 

83377 

116458 

27004s 

8S4152 

Inclination  of  orbit, 

30° 

30° 

30° 

30° 

50° 

30° 

24°  45' 

Place  of  node,  accord-  ) 
ing  to  Lalande,  J 

5s  17®.  5' 

5s  17°  5' 

5s  17°  s' 

5s  17°  6' 

5s  17°  5' 

5s  17°  5' 

4s  25°  5' 

According  to  Cafiini, 

5 2i 

5 22 

5 22 

5 22 

5 22 

5 22 

4 5 

According  to  Maraldi, 

5 16  20 

5 16  20 

5 16  20 

5 16  20 

5 16  20 

5 16  20 

According  to  Huygens, 

5 20  30 

5 16  30 

5 20  30 

5 20  SO 

5 20  30 

5 20  30 

The  pofition  of  the fatellites of  Saturn  maybe  eafily  found 
for  any  particular  time,  by  tables  of  their  motions,  calculated 
by  Cafiini,  and  given  in  the  Tables  de  Berlin  ; from  tables 
calculated  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  and  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfafftions  for  1790;  and  from  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s 
Tables,  given  in  vol.i.  of  Vince’s  Aftronomy.  They  may  alfo 
be  found  by  a very  fimple  inftrurrtent  called  a Saturnilabe, 
which  is  defcribed  in  La  Lande’s  Aftr.  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

The  elements  of  the  fatellites  of  this  planet  are  lefs 
perfetft  than  thofe  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  meafuring  their  elongations  from  Saturn,  have 
prevented  aflronomers  from  determining,  with  their  ufual 
precifion,  the  mean  diftances,  and  the  revolutions  of  thefe 
fecondary  planets.  In  the  pofition  of  their  orbits,  how- 
ever, there  is  fomething  very  remarkable.  While  the 
orbits  of  the  fix  inner  fatellites,  that  is  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  all  lie  in  the  plane  of 
Saturn’s  ring,  the  orbit  of  the  fifth  deviates  confiderably 
from  this  plane.  La  Place  imagines  that  the  accumulation 
of  matter  at  Saturn’s  equatorial  parts  retains  the  orbits  of 
the  fix  firft  fatellites  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  maintains  the  ring  in  that  plane.  The  adfion 
of  the  fun,  indeed,  tends  to  draw  them  from  the  plane ; 
but  the  effedf  of  this  action  becomes  fenfible  only  on  the 
orbit  of  the  fifth  or  outer  fatellite,  which  fufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  deviation  of  its  path  from  the  general  plane 
in  which  Saturn  conftrains  the  other  fatellites  to  move. 
The  orbits  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn  move,  like  thofe  of 
the  moon,  and  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  upon  fixed  planes, 
which  pafs  conitantly  by  the  nodes  of  the  equator  and  the 
orbit  of  Saturn,  between  their  two  laft  planes.  Their 
orbits  preferve  their  inclination  almoft  invariable,  and  their 
nodes  have  a retrograde  motion  nearly  uniform.  See  Me- 
canique  Celefte,  tom.  iv.  cited  by  Dr.  Brewfter  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  edition  of  Fergufon’s  Aftronomy. 
See  alfo  Vince’s  Elements  of  Aftronomy,  See  Planet 
and  Saturn. 

The  great  diftance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  fatellite, 
gave  occafion  to  Huygens  to  fufpedt  that  there  might  be 
fome  intermediate  one  5 or  elfe,  that  the  fifth  might  have 
fame  other  fatellite  moving  round  it,  as  its  centre. 

Satellites  of  the  Georfnm  Sidus , Two  of  thefe  fatel. 


lites  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  January  the  nth, 
1787  ; and  they  were  ascertained  to  be  fuch  in  the  courfe 
of  the  enfuing  month.  Of  this  difeovery  an  account  was 
given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1787,  vol.  lxxviL 
p.  125,  & c.  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions  for  1788, 
vol.  lxxviii.  part  2,  he  publifhed  a further  account  of  this 
difeovery,  comprehending  their  periods  and  diftances,  and 
the  pofitions  of  their  orbits,  as  far  as  he  was  then  able  to 
afeertain  them.  In  order  to  fettle  their  periods,  he  availed 
hitnfelf  of  the  fynodic  revolutions,  and  the  mean  of  feveral 
refults  gave  that  of  the  firft  fatellite  8d  I7h  i'  19".  3,  and 
that  of  the  fecond  13d  nh  5'  i".5.  For  the  diftances,  he 
found  one  by  obfervatian,  and  then  the  other  from  the 
periodic  times.  In  attempting  to  difeover  the  diftance  of 
the  fecond,  the  orbit  was  apparently  elliptical.  On  March' 
18th,  1787,  at  8h  2'  50",  he  found  the  elongation  to  be 
46". 46,  which  was  the  greateft  of  all  the  meafures  he  had 
taken.  Hence,  at  the  mean  diftance  of  the  Georgian  front 
the  earth,  this  elongation  will  be  44". 23.  Admitting  then 
for  the  prefent,  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  the  fatellites  move 
in  circular  orbits,  we  may  take  44". 23  for  the  true  diftance, 
without  much  error : hence,  the  fquares  of  the  periodic 
times  being  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances,  the  diftance  of  the 
firft  fatellite  comes  out  33L09.  Here  were  ufed  the  fy- 
nodic revolutions,  inftead  of  the  fidereal,  which  affumption 
makes  but  a fmall  error.  In  determining  the  inclinations  of 
the  orbits,  and  the  places  of  their  nodes,  our  author  met 
with  a difficulty  ; for  at  the  time  of  his  firft  obfervation,  it 
could  not  be  afeertained  which  part  of  the  orbit  inclined  to 
the  earth,  and  which  declined  from  it.  Dr.  Herfchel, 
therefore,  computed,  on  thefe  two  fuppofitions,  the  in- 
clinations of  the  orbits,  and  the  places  of  the  nodes,  and 
found  them  as  follows ; the  orbit  of  the  fecond  fatellit;e  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  99°  43*  5$"-3i  or  8i°6'4".4;  its 
afeending  node  upon  the  ecliptic  is  in  18°  of  Virgo,  or  6°  of 
Sagittarius ; and  when  the  planet  pafles  the  meridian, 
being  in  the  node  of  this  fatellite,  or  about  the  year 
1818,  the  northern  part  of  its  orbit  will  be  turned  towards 

the  j we^.  I . M.  de  Lambre  makes  the  afeending  node  in 

5s  21°,  or  8s  90,  from  Dr.  HerfchePs  obfervations.  The 
fituation  of  the  orbit  of  the  firft  fatellite  does  not  materially 

differ 
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differ  from  that  of  the  fecond.  The  light  of  the  fatellites  is  only  four  years  after  the  Royal  Obfervatoryof  Greenwich  was 
extremely  faint : the  fecond  is  the  brighteft  of  the  two,  founded.  An  account  of  this  machine  was  full  publifhe'd 
but  the  difference  is  inconfiderable.  This  faintnefs  of  luftre  by  Dr.  Derham  in  his  “ Artificial  Clock-maker,”  and  was 
is  evidently  owing  to  their  great  diftance.  Thefe  fatellites  thence  copied  by  Mr.  John  Harris  into  his  “ Lexicon  Techni- 
are  probably  not  lefs  than  thofe  of  Jupiter.  In  the  year  cum.”  We  propofe  to  defcribe  the  fatellite-machinesin  the 
1818  we  {hall  have  eclipfes  of  thefe  fatellites,  when  they  order  of  their  invention,  as  we  have  before  done  the  orreries 
will  appear  to  afcend  through  the  fhadow  of  the  planet,  and  planetaria. 

almoft  in  a diredfion  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Dr.  RoeniePs.— In  Jig.  I.  of  Plate  XII.  of  Planetary  Ma - 
Herlchel  has  fince  difcovered  four  more  fatellites  of  the  chines,  we  have  given  a fedtion  of  Roemer’s  fatellite-machine, 
Georgian,  and  found  that  their  motions  are  all  retrograde,  in  which  A BCD  is  an  oblong  frame  or  box,  containing  the 
We  have  an  arrangement  of  the  fix  fatellites  in  the  Phi-  wheel- work  neceffary  for  giving  the  requifite  motions  to  the 
lofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1798,  vol.' lxxxviii.  part  1.  four  fmall  balls,  carried  by  as  many  bent  arms  round  the 
which  is  as  follows : central  ball,  that  reprefents  Jupiter.  The  numerals  attached 

Firft  fatellite,  the  interior  one  of  January  18,  1790.  to  each  wheel  indicate  the  refpedtive  numbers  of  teeth  in 

Second  fatellite,  the  neareft  old  one  of  January  1 1,  1787.  each  wheel,  and  the  arbor  which  carries  the  week-hand,  under 
Third  fatellite,  the  intermediate  one  of  March  26,  1794.  the  box,  is  affumed  as  revolving  in  an  exadt  week,  in  order 
Fourth  fatellite,  the  fartheft  old  one  of  January  1 x,  1787.  to  indicate  the  feven  days,  when  the  machine  was  in  ufe,  it 
Fifth  fatellite,  the  exterior  one  of  February  9,  1 790.  muff  therefore  have  been  placed  in  a vertical  pofition,  to  (hew 
Sixth  fatellite,  the  moil  diilant  one  of  February  28,  1794.  the  graduations  of  the  day-  Ipaces,  which  were  probably  fub- 
The  firft  of  the  new  fatellites  will  hardly  ever  be  feen  divided  into  hours  on  the  face  of  indication,  as  there  does 
otherwife  than  about  its  greateff  elongation,  but  cannot  be  not  appear  to  have  been  a day-hand  revolving  in  24  hours, 
much  inferior  in  brightnefs  to  the  other  two  ; and  if  any  The  four  wheels  denoted  by  the  numbers  28,  42,  63,  and 
more  interior  fatellites  Should  exift,  we  Shall  probably,  as  87,  were  all  fixed  faff  on  the  common  arbor  of  feven 
our  author  conceives,  not  obtain  a fight  of  them,  for  the  days,  and  consequently  all  revolved  alike  in  this  period 
fame  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  planet  of  affumed  time  : their  fellow-wheels,  67,  43,  32,  and  22, 
perhaps  never  can  difcover  the  exiftence  of  our  Earth,  Venus,  having  each  a tube  of  different  bore  and  length,  to  carry  the 
and  Mercury.  The  fecond  new  or  intermediate  fatellite  is  four  arms  refpedtively,  revolved  consequently  in  different 
confiderably  fmaller  than  the  firft  and  fecond  old  fatellites.  times,  agreeably  to  the  periods  of  the  four  fatellites  that 
The  two  exterior,  or  fifth  and  fixth  fatellites,  are  the  they  were  calculated  to  exhibit,  and  each  pair  of  wheels  were 
fmalleft  of  all,  and  muft  chiefly  be  looked  for  in  their  fo  many  fractions  of  the  aflumed  period  of  feven  days,  to. 
greateff  elongations.  Although  the  dillances  of  thefe  fatel-  2g  g g 

lites  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained,  without  a greater  — , , — , and  — , the  values  and  errors  of  wdiich  we  have 

number  of  obfervaticns,  Dr.  Hcrfchel  thinks  that  we  may  67  43  32  22 

admit  the  diftance  of  the  interior  fatellite  to  be  25".$,  as  his  already  given  under  cur  hifiory  of  Planetary  Machines, 
calculation  of  the  eflimation  of  March  5,  1794,  gives  it;  together  with  fuch  other  remarks  on  the  original  contrivances, 
and  hence  we  mayr  compute  that  its  periodical  revolution  as  fuperfede  the  necefiity  of  a more  minute  defcription  in 
will  be  5d  2ih  25'.  If  we  place  the  intermediate  fatellite  at  this  place.  We  may  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Fergufon 
an  equal  diftance  between  the  two  old  ones,  or  at  added  an  annual  wheel  to  Roemer’s  conftru&ion,  for  the  fake 

its  period  will  be  iod  23**  4'.  The  dillance  of  the  neareft  of  indicating  the  days  and  months,  and  that  he  changed  the 
exterior  fatellite  feems  to  be  about  double  the  difiance  of 
the  farthefi  old  one  : hence  its  periodical  time  is  found  to  be  wheels 
38d  ih  49'.  The  moil  diftant  fatellite,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  obfervation  of  February  28,  1794,  is  full  which  is  more  accurate  than  that  given  by  the  original 
four  times  as  far  from  the  planet  as  the  old  fecond  fatellite  : numbers  by  im  34s. 3.  B.  Martin  alio  added  wheel-work 

it  will  therefore  take  at  leaft  xo7d  i6h  40'  to  complete  one  for  giving  Jupiter’s  fatellites  their  motions  in  his  orrery,  but 
revolution.  For  other  particulars  relating4o  thefe  fatellites,  thefe  were  calculated  for  periodic,  not  fynodic,  revolutions, 
fee  Georgian  Planet.  No  other  afironomer  befides  Dr.  iii6'> 

Herfchel  has  feen  theie  fatellites,  nor  do  the  French  aftro-  and  the  only  numbers  that  have  been  publifhed  are  — 

nomers  believe  that  there  are  any  belonging  to  this  planet : 43 

we  admit  them,  however,  for  the  piefent  on  the  authority  of  from  which  the  wheels  of  the  fourth  fatellite  were  derived. 
Shis  excellent  obferver.  Satellitian  of  the  Rev.  IV . Pearfon . — We  are  not  aware 

SATELLITIAN,  or  Satellite-  Machine,  in  Afrcnomy,  that  any  further  alteration  was  made  in  the  original  con- 
is  a machine  by  which  the  motions  of  the  fatellites,  or  fecond-  ftrudtion  of  the  fatellite-machine,  as  a Ample  machine,  till 
ary  planets,  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  vvbeel-w-ork,  in  the  the  year  1798,  when  Mr.  Pearlon  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pear- 
fame  way  that  the  motions  of  the  primary  planets  are  effected  fon,)  not  knowing  of  the  existence  of  Roemer’s  machine, 
by  a planetarium.  As  the  fecondary  planets,  wutli  the  ex-  contrived  one  very  Similar,  in  its  powers  and  properties, 
ception  of  our  moon,  were  not  difcovered  till  after  the  which  is  defcribed  in  Mr.  Nicholfon’s  Journal  of  that  year  ; 
invention  of  telefcopes  took  place,  a machine  for  exhibiting  vol.  ii.  4to.  edit.  p.  122,  et  feq.  The  principal  difference, 
their  motions  is  not  of  fuch  ancient  date,  as  fome  of  the  between  this  ar.d  lloemer’s  machine,  confifts  in  the  time 
machines  w-hich  w-ere  firft  contrived  to  reprefent  the  Ptole-  affumed  for  the  common  arbor  to  revolve  in,  it  being  the 
maic  and  other  fyitems  of  the  primary  planets,  and  wLich  we  inventor’s  intention  to  give  motion  to  the  Satellites  by  a 
have  defcribed  under  our  article  Planetary  Machines,  clock,  that  would  at  any  infiant  exhibit  the  exifting  relative 
The  fatellites  of  Jupiter  being  nearer  to  the  earth  than  thofe  Situations  of  the  four  fatellites  at  any  hour  and  minute 
of  Saturn  or  Georgium,  were  difcovered  by  Simon  Marius  of  each  fuccefiive  day,  while  the  motions  of  the  four  little 
and  Galileo  in  the  years  1609  and  1610,  as  we  havp  above  reprefentative  balls  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  the  fatellites 
ftated ; and  in  1679  we  find  Roemer  prefenting  a machine  for  themfelves,  as  view-ed  at  any  time  with  a telefcope.  The 
exhibiting  their  apparent  places  to  Mr.  Flamfteed,  which  was  fedtion  of  the  box  and  wheel-work  of  this  fimple  ma- 

3 chine. 


— for  — ^ , which  gave  a period  of  3d  1311  17™  32^3, 
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SATELLITE-MACHINE. 


chine,  together  with  the  various  hands  and  arms,  may  be 
feen  in  jig.  2.  of  the  laft-mentioned  plate,  where  all 
the  dimenfions  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  machine 
itfelf,  and  in  which  the  action  of  all  the  wheels  is  eafily 
intelligible.  A B C D is  here  alfo  an  oblong  box,  made  to 
contain  the  wheel-work  ; and  the  communication  of  motion 
is  from  a Angle  endlefs  fcrew,  cut  on  an  arbor  that  revolves 
by  the  clock-work  in  24  hours,  or  that  may  be  aftuated  by 
a handle  inferted  thereon : this  fcrew  afting  at  E,  with  a 
wheel  of  73  teeth,  makes  this  wheel  move  forwards  the  fpace 
of  one  tooth  in  each  day,  and  the  month-hand  is  carried  by  its 
prolonged  arbor  through  a quintuple  fpiral  in  five  revo- 
lutions, viz.  in  73  x 5 or  365  days,  the  months  and  day 
fpaces  being  fo  divided,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  end  of 
the  quintuple  fpiral,  as  to  contain  an  appropriate  fpace  for 
each  day  in  the  year ; but  left  any  miftake  fhould  arife,  or 
doubt  occur,  as  to  which  line  of  the  fpiral  the  index  muft 
be  confidered  as  pointing  at  any  given  time,  a week-hand  is 
fuperadded,  to  fhew  whether  the  day  indicated  is  a Monday , 
Tuefday,  Wednefday,  8cc.  ; the  arbor  carrying  this  hand  re- 
ceives its  motion  from  the  wheel  of  73,  by  means  of  a pinion 
of  y,  one  tooth  of  which  is  aftuated  in  each  fucceflive  day, 
and  therefore  its  arbor  revolves  in  a week  exactly.  From 
the  weekly  arbor  the  motion  is  transferred  to  the  daily  arbor, 
and  an  hour-hand  is  carried  by  it,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
wheel  56,  th^t  drives  the  pinion  of  8 on  the  common  arbor, 
on  which  are  alfo  made  fail  the  wheels  18,  27,  and  39  ; which 
therefore  all  revolve  together  in  the  fpace  of  a natural  day  : 
thefe  wheels  adluate  refpedlively  the  larger  wheels  134,  129, 
96,  and  69,  in  the  refpedfive  periods  of  the  fatellites,  and  their 
tubes,  moving  one  within  another,  bear  the  arms  and 
planetary  balls  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  refpedtive 
values  and  errors  of  thefe  four  pairs  of  fimple  wheel-work, 
if  accurately  calculated,  will  be  found  to  be  thofe  contained 
in  the  fubjoined  little  table  ; viz. 


The  diftances  of  the  four  fatellites  from  Jupiter  are  ufually 
meafured  in  diameters  of  this  planet,  and  in  the  inftrument 
before  us  the  length  of  each  arm,  or  radius  vector,  is,  of  the 
firit  fatellite  24  diameters  of  Jupiter,  of  the  fecond  44,  of 
the  third  74,  and  of  the  fourth  I2  |.  When  the  machine  is 
detached  from  the  clock,  and  turned  by  a handle,  a fcreen 
of  paper  is  ufed  to  receive  the  fhadows  of  the  four  little  balls, 
as  well  as  of  Jupiter,  while  a candle  or  lamp  is  placed  at 
about  four  feet  diftance  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  machine, 
on  a ftand  that  has  an  arm  revolving  by  adjuftment  round  the 
central  ftem  : this  arm,  which  carries  the  candle  or  lamp,  is 
placed,  by  means  of  a fmall  graduated  ecliptic  circle,  in  luch 
a fituation,  that  the  (hadow  of  Jupiter  may  be  to  the  right  01- 
left  of  the  mean  place,  accordingly  as  the  immerfions  or 
emerfions  are  vifible,  that  is,  accordingly  as  Jupiter,  the 


Earth,  and  Sun,  are  refpeftively  fituated  before  or  after 
oppofition.  In  jig.  3.  the  middle  circle  reprefents  the  (hadow 
coincident  with  Jupiter,  which  is  the  appearance  when 
Jupiter  and  the  Earth  are  either  in  conjunction  or  oppo- 
fition ; and  the  two  double  circles  exhibit  the  relative 
fituations  of  Jupiter  and  his  (hadow,  when  the  Earth  and  he 
are  about  three  figns  from  each  other  before  and  after  oppo- 
fition. In  one  of  thefe  fituations  the  fatellites  come  to  the 
(hadow  before  they  come  to  the  planet,  and  then  the  immer- 
fions only  of  the  firft  fatellite  are  feen  ; but  in  the  other 
fituation,  when  they  come  to  Jupiter  firft,  its  emerfions  only 
are  vifible  : the  other  fatellites,  by  reafon  of  their  greater 
diftance,  have,  however,  in  this  fituation,  both  their  immer- 
fions and  emerfions  fuccellively  vifible  in  the  fame  revo- 
lution, unlefs  indeed  the  latitude  of  the  fourth  be  confider- 
able,  in  which  cafe  the  fmall  feCtion  of  the  (hadow,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Jupiter,  will  not  be  entered  into  ; which 
(hadow  is  conical,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  magnitude  of 
the  fun  over  that  of  Jupiter.  The  fmall  concentric  circles 
drawn  in  the  light  circles,  are  intended  to  reprefent  the 
fedlions  of  the  fatellites  at  their  different  diftances  ; the  firft 
having  the  largeft  fedtion,  and  the  fourth  fcarcely  any  ex- 
ceeding a point.  When  the  dark  circle,  reprefenting  Jupiter, 
is  drawn  on  the  fcreen,  the  candleftick  muft  be  fo  adjufted 
that  the  ftiadow  of  the  planet  will  fall  at  the  proper  diftance 
to  the  right  or  left  of  him,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  when  the 
fun’s  place  is  compared  with  Jupiter’s  geocentric  longitude. 
In  the  laft  page  of  each  month  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the 
configurations  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  are  put  down  fo  accu- 
rately, that  a comparifon  of  the  appearance  there  given,  with 
that  on  the  fcreen,  as  produced  by  the  machine,  and  alfo 
with  that  feen  through  a good  telefcope  in  the  heavens,  will 
be  a pleafing  amufement  to  any  one  who  has  fuch  a machine, 
and  will  afiift  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  places  of  the  different 
fatellites.  The  configuration  in  jg.  4.  anfwers  to  that  given 
for  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  the  ill  of  April  1815. 

In  one  of  the  fatellitians,  the  inventor  gave  a motion  to 

Jupiter’s  axis  in  91'  55‘n  5ifs,  by  the  wheels  but  fuch  ad- 
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dition  may  be  difpenfed  with,  as  not  neceffary  for  any  ma- 
terial illuftration. 

Janvier’s  Jovilabe. — When  we  deferibed  the  Orrery  by 
Antide  Janvier  of  Paris,  we  mentioned  that  his  work,  in- 
titled  “ Des  Revolutions  des  Corps  celeftes,”  &c.  publifned 
in  1812,  had  juft  been  received,  and  in  it  we  find  an  account 
of  a jovilabe,  or  machine  for  reprefenting  the  motions  bf  Ju- 
piter and  his  fatellites,  which  he  profeffes  to  have  conftrudted, 
as  a portion  of  his  moving  fphere,  in  the  year  1789,  and  which 
he  fays  is  deferibed  by  Berthoud,  in  his  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Me- 
iure  du  Terns.”  We  have  turned  to  Berthoud’s  account,  but 
find  that  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  produced  in  the  fphere 
require  twenty  wheels  and  pinions  for  the  motions  of  the 
four  fatellites  only,  whereas  thofe  recently  publilhed  amount 
to  only  four  fimple  pairs  ; and,  as  the  reader  will  fee,  are 
artfully  copied  from  Dr.  Pearfon’s  fatellitian,  which  we  have 
juft  deferibed,  as  invented  in  the  year  1798.  We  will  firft 
deferibe  the  machine  itfelf,  a feftion  of  which  is  given  in 
jig.  3.  of  Plate  XII.  and  then  fee  how  far  this  ingenious 
Frenchman,  who  complains  of  the  plagiarifm  of  his  own 
citizens,  may  be  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  which  he  has  finally  adopted.  In  deferibing  Janvier’s 
machine,  we  propofe  to  retain  the  letters  of  reference,  as  well 
as  the  entire  figure  numbered  3 in  his  plate  vi.  in  order  that 
we  may  do  juftice  to  the  author’s  arrangement ; but  we  do 
not  conceive  it  neceffary  to  give  figures  1 and  2 of  the  fame 
plate,  as  they  would  occupy  too  much  fpa$e,  and  as  they 
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/ relate  only  to  the  graduations  and  calliper,  which  may  be 
apprehended  from  our  detail  of  the  wheel-work,  and  the 
other  parts  feen  in  our  figure.  T T conftitute  the  box  that 
contains  the  mechanifm,  and  R R two  of  the  feet  on  which 
it  Hands ; a handle  is  inferted  at  q,  on  the  arbor  of  the  con- 
trate  wheel  p,  which  is  the  firfi  mover,  affumed  to  revolve 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  folar  time ; the  driving-wheels 
and  pinions  marked  I,  2,  3,  4,  fixed  on  one  common  ar- 
bor, and  their  correfponding  driven  wheels  d,  e,  b,  a,  with 
each  a feparate  tube  to  carry  the  four  planetary  balls,  are 

— , ZZ,  L?.,  and  exadtly  as  in  the  fatellitian  be- 

69  96  129  134 

fore  defcribed,  as  may  be  feen  by  a comparifon  of  the 
figures  2 and  5 in  our  plate  ; but  inflead  of  ufing  the  candle- 
flick,  with  an  arm  to  carry  the  focket  round  an  ecliptic 
plate  for  adjuftment  of  the  place  of  Jupiter’s  lhadow  at  any 
time,  the  author  before  us  has  added  feveral  wheels  for 
giving  an  annual  motion  to  the  ecliptic  plate,  and  for  giving 
Jupiter’s  periodic  and  fynodic  periods,  in  order  that  the 
place  of  the  fhadow  may  have  a felf-adjufiment  ; which  ad- 
ditions we  allow  to  be  Janvier’s  own  invention,  as  applied 
to  his  complex  trains  in  the  fphere,  agreeably  to  Berthoud’s 
defcription.  Many  of  thefe  wheels,  however,  lie  fo  behind 
one  another,  that  they  are  not  attempted  to  be  exhibited  to 
view  in  the  figure,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  their 
fituations  and  ufes,  together  with  a table  of  the  numbers 
originally  ufed,  and  of  others  fince  propofed  by  the  author 
to  be  fubfiituted  in  fome  future  confiru&ion,  where  great 
accuracy  may  be  preferred  to  fimplicity.  The  contrate 
wheel  p,  actuating  the  wheel  3,  of  27  teeth,  mult  itfelf  ne- 
ceflarily  have  a fimilar  number,  in  order  to  make  the  common 
arbor,  that  takes  the  hour-hand,  revolve  in  a natural  day, 
though  it  is  not  explained  fo  in  the  original  account  ; but 
it  is  faid  that  the  pinion  of  8 leaves,  marked  1,  drives  a 
wheel,  C,  behind  it,  which  is  not  (hewn,  and  which  revolves 
in  feven  days,  that  its  arbor  may  take  the  week-hand  ; this 
mull  therefore  have  fifty-fix  teeth,  as  in  the  fatellitian : 
again,  a pinion  on  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  C drives  a wheel 
D,  alfo  unfeen,  while  a fecond  pinion  on  its  arbor  drives  the 
wheel  E once  round  in  a year  ; but  as  the  numbers  of  teeth 
of  thofe  wheels  are  not  given,  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
the  year  confifts  of  365  or  365^  days.  This  wheel  E, 
which  is  feen  concentric  with  the  four  tubed  wheels,  above 
the  fixed  plate  or  bridge  A B,  has  a tube,  that  furrounds 
the  canon  or  tube  of  the  faid  bridge  ; and  thus  moves,  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a watch,  free  from  the  friftion  of  the 
interior  tubes.  Again,  the  annual  wheel  E impels  a wheel 
F,  not  fhewn,  diametrically  oppofite  the  former  wheel  D, 
which  therefore  mull  be  conceived  to  be  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  faid  wheel  E,  behind  the  arbor  of  the  piece  1 1 ; then 
a pinion  e,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  F, 
alfo  unfeen,  drives  the  wheel  G round  once  in  Jupiter’s 
fynodic  period,  which  is  Hated  in  Janvier’s  work  to  be 
398d  1911  1 2m  54s,  though  he  has  not  given  the  data  for 
making  the  computation.  Berthoud,  however,  informs 


us,  that  this  train 


which  information 


enables  us  to  infer  that  wheel  E has  61  teeth,  wheel  F 158, 
pinion  e 6,  and  wheel  G 132  ; but  hi  the  calliper  afligned  to 
this  train  the  numbers  could  not  by  any  means  be  fo  high, 
and  yet  as  the  pinion  6 could  not  well  be  fmaller,  the 
wheels  would  not  admit  of  diminution  otherwife  than  by 
fubfiitution  of  a fmaller  number  than  61  for  wheel  E, 
which  however  is  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  wheel  under 
it  of  134  teeth.  It  appears,  therefore,  pretty  clearly,  that 
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the  machine  before  us  is  only  a project,  that  was  never 
realized,  except  in  the  inventor’s  imagination ; and  one  of 
his  exprelfions,  which  we  Hiall  prefently  notice,  convinces 
us  that  this  is  the  cafe,  though  he  has  publifhed  a defcrip- 
tion of  it  as  being  aftually  confiru&ed.  Above  wheel  G, 
and  on  its  arbor,  is  faltened  the  pinion  H,  that  actuates  the 
wheel  I on  a parallel  arbor,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
pinion  k driving  the  indented  ring  M M,  that  reHs  on  the 
box  T T,  and  is  probably  kept  in  its  place  by  fixed  rollers. 
It  is  this  ring,  M M,  indented  on  the  inner  edge,  that  car- 
ries the  ecliptic  circle  attached  to  it,  and  the  circle  of 
months,  fubdivided  into  day  fpaces,  all  which  revolve  with 
the  velocity  of  Jupiter’s  periodic  motion ; fo  that  a hand, 
reaching  from  the  centre  and  moving  with  the  annual  wheel, 
fliews  the  angular  difiance  from  Jupiter  to  the  fun  at  any 
time  upon  this  ecliptic  circle.  In  the  circular  plate  t t , 
carried  by  the  arbor  of  Jupiter’s  fynodic  period,  is  a round 
Heel  pin,  afcending  to  take  hold  of  a flit  made  in  a frame, 
v v,  that  is  moveable  round  the  centre,  in  order  to  give  the 
faid  frame  a vibratory  motion  in  each  fynodic  period,  the 
quantity  of  which  motion  is  indicated  by  a pointer  at  the 
remote  end  of  the  frame  to  the  right ; then  a thread,  x x, 
Hretched  acrofs  the  middle  of  this  oblong  frame,  reprefents 
the  place  of  Jupiter’s  lhadow,  and  conflitutes  the  felf-ad- 
jufiment,  of  which  we  before  took  notice.  Neither  Janvier 
nor  Berthoud  has  informed  us  what  the  numbers  of  teeth 
are  in  wheels  H,  I,  K,  and  ring  M M,  which  convert  a fy- 
nodical  into  a periodical  revolution  of  Jupiter,  but  they 
may  be  eafily  obtained  by  our  directions  given  under  Num- 
bers Planetary. 

We  come  now  to  examine  an  affertion  of  Janvier,  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  which  we  will  quote  in  his 
own  words  ; thus,  “ On  voit  que,  dans  la  difpofition  de  ce 
rouage,  il  n’y  a qu’une  feule  roue  avec  fa  motrice  pour  ex- 
primer chacune  des  revolutions  des  fatellites.  On  y peut 
employer  les  nombres  fuivans,  qui  (a  1’exception  de  39 
et  69)  ne  font  que  des  multiples  des  nombres  employes  par 
Roemer  (Petri  Horrebowii  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  116.)” 

On  this  quotation  we  have  to  remark,  firfi,  that  the  author 
fpeaks  of  having  but  one  pair  of  wheels  to  each  fatellite, 
which  wheels  he  had  previoufly  defcribed  by  figures  and  let- 
ters of  reference  only,  as  wheels  exiflmg  in  his  machine ; 
he  then  fays,  one  may  (on  y peut)  employ  the  following  num- 
bers, which  are  thofe  we  have  already  given,  and  lefi  the 
adoption  of  them  ftiould  be  traced  from  the  fatellitian,  he 
adds,  that  they  are  only  multiples  of  Roemer’s  numbers,  and 
refers  for  his  authority  to  the  works  of  Horrebow,  which 
are  not  very  commonly  met  with,  making  however  an  ex- 
ception of  the  numbers  39  and  69,  as  though  they  were 
calculated  and  added  by  himfelf ! 


Table  of  the  original  Trains,  as  given  by  Berthoud,  in  hi* 
Defcription  of  Janvier’s  moving  Sphere. 


Sat. 


Trains. 

Periods  produced. 

31 
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„ of  24h 
98  4 

Id 

i8h 

28m 

35s 

37 

13 

irx 

— - of  ditto 
17 

3 

*3 

i? 

53 

41 

6i 

31 

of  ditto 

7 

3 

59 

35 

33 

78 

7i 

of  ditto 

16 

18 

5 

4 

*3 

3 R 

Table 

2. 
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* x 


1 1 
~6 
63 

19 

61 
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Table  of  Trains,  calculated  and  recommended  by  Janvier 
for  an  accurate  Machine,  where  fimplicity  is  difregarded. 


Sat. 

Trains. 

Periods  produced. 

I. 

— X — of  24h 
19  51 

Id  l8h  28m  36s  22"' 

2. 

— X — of  ditto 

34 

3 13  18  i 6 

3- 

~3-  X ~ of  ditto 
l9  31 

7 3 59  33  33 

4- 

5 1 68  r 

— - x — of  ditto 
9 23 

16  18  5 13  A 

The  periods  that  thefe  trains  are  calculated  to  produce 
are  not  fo  accurate  as  thofe  in  the  preceding  table,  but  as 
there  are  four  wheels  and  pinions  fewer,  they  are  more 
fimple.  The  train  of  the  third  fatellite  is  the  fame  in  both, 
and  why  that  of  the  fourth  is  not  alfo  made  the  fame,  it 
being  more  accurate  than  the  one  in  this  table,  does  not  ap- 
pear, except  that  4 is  a number  too  fmall  for  a pinion, 
and  the  double  of  it  would  require  the  61  to  be  122,  which 
perhaps  might  be  confidered  too  large,  as  compared  with 
the  reft  of  the  wheels  that  are  propofed  for  adoption. 

Large  Satellite-Machine , by  the  Rev.  IV.  Pear  Jon. — When 
we  deferibed  the  neva  orrery  for  equated  motions  in  three 
parts,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pearfon,  under  our  article  Orrery, 
we  referred  the  reader  for  the  defeription  of  the  third  por- 
tion, which  conllitutes  an  accurate  and  complete  fatellite- 
machine  by  itfelf,  to  our  prefent  title ; which,  therefore, 
we  now  proceed  to  deferibe,  after  having  detailed  the  par- 
ticulars of  thofe  contrivances  that  preceded  it.  In  this 
machkie  the  motions  of  the  earth,  of  Jupiter,  and  of  his 
four  fatellites,  are  all  given  with  a degree  of  exactitude  that 
is  furprifing,  and  that  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  wilhed 
for  in  the  mechanical  reprefentation  of  the  Jovian  fyitem,  as 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  motion.  A lateral  view  of  the 
external  afpedf  of  this  machine  is  exhibited  in  Jig.  1.  of 
Plate  XIII.  of  Planetary  Machines,  but  without  the  feet 
by  which  it  is  fupported,  in  order  to  fave  room  in  the  plate. 
In  this  figure,  the  feveral  parts,  denoted  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  to  1 inclufive,  are  the  fame  as  are  given  in 
Plate  V.,  and  deferibed  under  the  head  Orrery,  which 
we  will  therefore  juft  enumerate  here,  without  repeating 
what  we  have  before  more  minutely  explained,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  deferibe  the  parts,  peculiar  to  the  Jovian  fyftem,  that 
have  been  fuperadded.  A B is  the  circular  top  of  an  inlaid 
mahogany  table,  two  feet  and  fix  inches  in  diameter,  car- 
rying a filvered  plate  that  contains  the  large  ecliptic,  and 
other  divided  circles,  ufed  with  the  orrery  and  planetarium, 
together  with  a quadruple  fpiral  for  the  months,  and  day 
fpaces,  &c.  which  are  of  no  ufe  in  the  prefent  inltrument, 
except  fo  far  as  the  ecliptic  is  concerned.  C D is  the  an- 
nual bar,  in  the  orrery,  that  carries  the  earth  and  moon, 
but  is  here  the  radius  vedlor  of  Jupiter,  and  has  a flow  mo- 
tion performed  on  the  fame  roller,  in  the  time  of  his  tropical 
period,  as  will  be  further  explained  prefently.  At  E,  the 
contrate  wheel,  62,  of  parallelifm,  is  made  fall  by  a thumb- 
ferew  to  the  fixed  item,  round  which  the  bar,  C D,  re- 
volves ; and  the  pinion  K,  receiving  motion  from  this  wheel, 
gives  it  unaltered  to  the  fimilar  wheel  62,  with  its  teeth 
pointing  upwards,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  long  horizontal 
arbor,  in  order  to  make  the  motion  retrograde.  This  laft 
wheel  is  made  fall  to  a tube,  that  carries  on  its  fuperior  end 


the  fmall  ecliptic  ring  1 1,  that  is  ferewed  faft  to  the  bearing 
piece  of  brafs  L,  which  is  clamped  to  the  tube  in  fuch  a 
way  as  to  admit  a wheel  to  be  received  by  the  upper  end  of 
an  inner  tube  ; which  tube,  in  the  orrery,  revolves  once  in 
a folar  day,  and  gives  motion  to  the  earth’s  axis,  but  is  here 
ufed  for  another  purpofe.  The  wheels  73  and  43,  held  by 
the  cocks  F and  G,  and  alfo  the  pinion  13,  belong  to  the 
moon’s  train  in  the  orrery,  and  are  here  fuperfluous  ; but 
are  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  bar  C D,  to  avoid  trouble  in 
converting  the  orrery  into  a fatellite-machine.  The  diurnal 


10 

train,  — - x 
269 


— X — , which  conftitute  an  exadt  ratio  be- 
20  94 


tween  a folar  day  and  a folar  year  of  365d  5h  48m  48%  is, 
however,  retained,  to  give  motion  to  the  radius  vedlor  CD; 
but  as  the  large  central  wheel  of  269  teeth  is  made  ex- 
centric,  to  produce  the  earth’s  equation  of  the  centre  in  the 
orrery,  a fimilar  wheel  as  to  the  number  of  teeth  and  dimen - 
fions,  but  made  more  excentric  to  fuit  Jupiter’s  grand  equa- 
tion, is  here  fubftituted,  and  converts  his  mean  into  the 
true  or  equated  motion  ; there  being  1 43  teeth  in  one  femi- 
circle,  and  only  126  in  the  other.  M is  a circular  box, 
that  contains  all  the  trains  employed  in  producing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  four  fatellites,  according  to  their  refpedtive  ve- 
locities ; while  the  paper  fereen  N,  attached  to  the  remote 
fide  of  the  box,  receives  the  Ihadows  of  the  four  little  balls, 
and  alfo  of  Jupiter,  as  they  are  projected  by  a lamp  O, 
that  is  carried  rou'nd  the  fun,  S,  in  a folar  year,  by  means 
of  a train  which  is  not  yet  deferibed.  This  train,  which 


converts  Jupiter’s  tropical  period  into  a folar  year,  is  

X — , and  adls  above  the  fixed  wheel  of  parallelifm  thus : 
94 

the  wheel  1 1 1,  after  being  Aided  down  the  fun’s  Item,  which 
enters  its  central  hole,  refts  on  three  equidiftant  pillars  of 
brafs,  that  are  ferewed  into  the  face  of  the  bar  C D,  and  is 
made  faft  to  them,  in  a horizontal  pofition,  by  three  fmall 
ferews,  which  penetrate  the  rim.  P Q is  an  arm  of  brafs, 
clamped  faft  at  P to  the  fun’s  Item,  and  having  a piece  of 
tube  inferted  faft  into  its  remote  end  at  Q,  through  which 
tube  the  common  arbor  of  pinion  22  and  wheel  94  pafles 
without  lhake,  but  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  arbor’s  revolution, 
when  the  wheel  ill  actuates  the  pinion  22,  during  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  bar  C D,  to  which  wheel  1 1 1 is  made 
faft  ; then  the  wheel  94  actuates  the  laft  pinion  40,  together 
with  its  focket,  to  which  is  clamped  the  arm,  or  annual 
bar,  that  bears  the  lamp,  in  place  of  a fmall  terreftrial 
globe.  But  it  has  been  faid  that  C D,  Jupiter’s  radius 
vedtor,  moves  not  according  to  mean  but  equated  motion,, 
thereby  experiencing  alternate  accelerations  and  retardations 
of  angular  velocity  in  each  revolution  ; it  was,  therefore, 
neceffary  that  fome  contrivance  Ihould  be  introduced  to 
prevent  the  lamp,  or  earth’s  reprefentative,  from  partici- 
pating of  thofe  irregularities  of  motion,  which  otherwife 
would  render  the  folar  years  unequal  among  themfelves. 
Thiseffedt  is  obviated  by  making  the  wheel  ux  an  equated 
wheel,  with  unequal  teeth,  of  which  59  are  in  one  femi- 
circle,  and  only  52  in  the  other,  to  fuit  the  excentricity  of 
Jupiter’s  orbit ; but  the  pofition  is  the  reverfe  of  Jupiter’s 
excentric  wheel  of  269  teeth,  in  order  that  when  one  wheel 
retards,  the  other  may  accelerate  in  the  fame  proportion, 
and  vice  verfa  ; by  which  means  the  lamp  moves  with  uni- 
form velocity,  and  might  be  made  to  have  the  earth’s  equated 
motion,  if  the  pinion  of  40  were  large  enough  to  admit  of 
having  its  teeth  equated,  i.  e.  rendered  gradually  unequal 
through  each  half  of  the  circle  ; but  as  the  earth’s  equation 
3 is 
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is  {mall,  the  fynodic  period  of  Jupiter  will  not  be  fenfibly 
affefted  by  the  uniformity  of  the  lamp’s  motion. 

In  jg.  2.  we  have  given  an  enlarged  feftion  of  the  trains 
contained  in  the  box,  as  though  the  arbors  were  arranged 
in  a ftraight  line,  that  we  might  the  better  exhibit  all  the 
wheels  to  view ; but  jig.  3,  which  reprefents  a portion  of 
the  lid,  or  cover,  will  explain  the  calliper,  and  at  the  fame 
time  Ihew  the  hands  and  faces  that  indicate  hours,  days,  and 
months.  The  letters  abed,  in  jig.  2,  Ihew  the  box  of 
nearly  its  full  lize,  into  one  iide  of  which  the  handle  e en- 
ters, and  receives  the  fquared  arbor  of  , pinion  11,  that  is 
afiumed  to  have  a revolution  in  24  folar  hours.  This 
pinion  drives  the  crown  or  contrate  wheel  47,  which  at  pre- 
sent we  fhall  no  otherwife  notice  than  as  it  tranfmits  the 
fame  motion  to  the  fecond  pinion  of  11,  that  has  a vertical 
arbor  bearing  the  hour-hand  on  its  upper  pivot.  From  this 

vertical  diurnal  arbor  an  annual  motion,  by  the  train  — ° x 

16 


is  given  to  the  yearly  hand  in  363d  511  48" 


57’ 


83 

X 5 

7 7 

which  period  is  accurate  enough  for  the  purpofe  of  indicat- 
ing the  months  only ; and  the  figure  explains  fufficiently 
how  two  fixed  items,  inferted  into  the  under  face  of  the  lid, 
are  fubftituted  for  revolving  arbors  for  the  wheels  50  and  69, 
and  their  attached  pinions,  which  move  in  pairs  loofely 
round  the  faid  items,  and  come  oif  with  the  lid.  In  the 
next  place,  we  mull  conceive  the  arbor,  bearing  the  week- 
hand,  to  be  brought  round  the  centre  of  the  box,  fo  near  to 
the  diurnal  arbor,  that  the  pinion  11,  on  the  latter,  may 
reach  and  actuate  the  wheel  77  at  the  inferior  end  of  the 
former ; which  connexion  will  make  the  weekly  arbor  to 

77 

revolve  in  or  7 days.  To  this  weekly  arbor  are  made 

fail  the  four  driving  wheels,  57,  29,  29,  and  83.  Thefe, 
however,  do  not  aft  immediately  with  the  four  tubed  wheels, 
as  in  the  former  fimple  machines,  but  have  each  a pair  of 
intermediate  wheels  made  fail  together,  and  revolving  in  fe- 
parate  pairs  round  one  common  fixed  item  jg,  in  fuch  a 
way  that  the  under  wheel,  in  each  detached  pair,  receives 
the  motion  from  its  own  wheel  on  the  weekly  arbor,  and 
the  upper  one  communicates  it  in  a modified  way  to  its 
tubed  or  laft  moving  wheel ; and  in  this  way  the  following 
trains,  calculated  19th  April  1805,  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  refpeftive  fynodic  periods,  4s  given  in  the  fub- 
joined  table : viz. 


1 Sat. 

Trains. 

Synodic  Periods. 

- f 

« M <4- 

1 

x g of  7d 

57  83 

61  21  . .. 

- X jr-  Of  ditto 

29  87 

I39  22  ,. 

39  103 

~ X — of  ditto 

83  37 

id  i8h  28“  36s.4o86 
3 13  17  54-4353 
7 3 59  35-8955 
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feen  that  the  annual  train  of  the  orrery  is  equal  to  an  exaft 
folar  year  of  363d  48m  48s,  without  a remainder ; and 

we  have  alfo  feen,  under  a former  article,  that  the  train 

- — x — , when  the  motion  is  taken  immediately  from  a 
40  22 

folar  year,  will  produce  Jupiter’s  tropical  revolution  in 
4330d  I4h  39m  3%  which  is  very  nearly  Jupiter’s  true 
period,  according  to  the  tables.  When  this  train,  there- 
fore, or  its  equivalent,  is  connefted  immediately  with  the 
laft  pinion  of  the  annual  train,  fo  as  to  render  the  motion 
flower,  its  laft  pinion  will  be  that  on  the  arbor  of  which  the 
handle  mud  be  inferted,  to  aftuale  the  bar  C D,  now  mov- 
ing with  the  flow  motion  of  Jupiter’s  tropical  period  above 
determined ; and  the  motion  will  be  tranfmitted  from  this 
handle,  fo  placed  on  the  new  daily  arbor,  through  the 
medium  of  all  the  wheels  and  pinions  now  united  into  one 


tram,  vtz 


1 1 1 


94 

x — x 

22 


94  26  269 


but,  as  in  the  or- 


10 


10 


The  periods  here  produced  approach  fo  nearly  to  thofe 
given  in  the  belt  tables,  as  the  refult  of  a multiplicity  of 
©bfervations,  that  the  errors  may  be  confidered  as  nothing. 
We  proceed  now  to  explain  how  the  annual  bar,  C D,  is 
converted  into  Jupiter’s  radius  veftor.  We  have  already 


40  22  18 

rery,  the  large  contrate  wheel  269  is  fixed  by  ferews  to  the 
plane  of  the  table,  and  therefore  does  not  revolve,  but 
gives  motion  to  the  bar  on  which  the  train  is  carried,  by 
means  of  its  refiitance  to  the  afting  teeth  of  the  laft 
pinion  10.  It  was,  however,  found  convenient  to  fubfti- 

tute  for  — , its  equivalent  — , to  prevent  the  box  from 
22  11 

being  unneceffarily  enlarged.  The  manner  in  which  the 
two  trains  were  united,  to  aft  in  the  machine,  may  be  thus 
explained : the  large  wheel  of  1 1 1 teeth,  feen  under  the 
box  in  jg.  1,  and  alfo  under  the  frame  in  jg.  2,  is  firft 
clamped  faft  to  the  fuperior  end  of  the  fmall  tube,  which, 
in  the  orrery,  revolves  in  a folar  day,  by  means  of  the 
pinion  8,  fixed  at  its  lower  end ; then  from  this  wheel,  fup- 
pofing  the  handle  placed  at  the  annual  bar  C D,  as  in  the 
orrery,  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the  pinion  40,  feen 
alfo  in  contaft  with  it  in  both  figures ; but  the  arbor  of 
pinion  40  afeends  into  the  box,  and  carries  on  its  upper 
end  the  crown  wheel  47,  which  is  cut  and  rounded  into 
teeth  at  the  edge  alfo,  in  order  that  it  may  impel  two 
pinions  of  11  leaves  each,  one  on  an  horizontal,  and  the 
other  on  a vertical  arbor,  as  reprefented  in  jg.  2.  Remove 
now  the  handle  from  the  bar  C D,  where  it  was  employed 
to  produce  an  annual  motion,  and  infert  it  at  e,  on  the 
fquared  end  of  the  horizontal  arbor  of  pinion  1 1 , and  af- 
fume  the  time  of  its  revolution  to  be  24  folar  hours ; and 
then  the  faid  bar  will  perform  its  revolution  in  Jupiter’s 
tropical  period,  agreeably  to  our  calculation  above  ftated. 
Under  thefe  new  circumftances,  the  pinion  1 1 of  the  ver- 
tical arbor,  being  connefted  with  the  fame  wheel  47,  will 
alfo  revolve  in  a natural  day  ; and  the  wheel  77,  which 

Hands  in  jg.  2,  at  a diftance  from  it,  but  which  in  the  box 

77 

is  near  enough  to  aft  with  it,  revolves  in  or  7 days, 

and  carries  the  week-hand.  Again:  pinion  16,  made  faft 

to  the  vertical  daily  arbor  that  carries  the  hour-hand,  drives, 
under  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  wheel  50  round  a ftud,  fixed 
in  the  under  face  of  the  lid,  while  its  attached  pinion  7 
drives  a fecond  wheel  69  round  a fimilar  ftud,  together  with 
its  pinion  7,  which,  in  its  turn,  drives  the  laft  wheel  of  the 
train  83,  in  a year ; and  the  pivot  of  this  laft  wheel  re- 
ceives the  annual  hand,  which  ind-icates  the  month  in  every 
year,  while  the  day  of  the  week  is  pointed  out  by  the 
weekly  hand  in  its  own  proper  circle  ; the  lower  end  of  the 
laft  wheel’s  arbor  refts  in  a pivot-hole,  made  on  a pDtance 
in  the  box. 
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So  far  we  have  explained  the  offices  of  the  trains  that  pro- 
duce the  motions  of  the  lamp,  or  earth,  of  Jupiter  himfelf, 
and  of  the  refpeCtive  indices  for  (hewing  time.  We  now- 
come  to  explain  how  the  trains  are  arranged  that  produce  the 
relative  motions  of  the  fatellites.  We  have  faid  that  wheel 
77  revolves  in  7 days  exactly,  and  that  its  arbor  carries  the 
week-hand.  This  arbor  takes  the  four  firit  wheels  of  each 
of  the  four  trains,  57,  29,  29,  and  83,  which  are  all  made 
faft  to  it,  at  fuch  diftances  above  one  another  as  are  feen  in 
the  figure.  Thefe  four  wheels  impel  each  its  correfponding 
one,  that  move  feparately  round  a long  fteel  cylindrical  pin, 
that  fcrews  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  hands  truly 
perpendicular.  To  thefe  loofe  wheels,  viz.  49,  61,  139, 
and  75,  are  pinned  fait  four  others  refpeCtively,  viz.  85, 
87,  103,  and  37  ; which,  in  their  turns,  impel  refpeCtively 
the  tubed  wheels,  25,  21,  22,  and  98,  that  revolve  in  the 
proper  periods  of  the  fatellites,  which  are  carried  by  them. 
Thefe  four  tubes  are  divided  acrofs  in  the  drawing,  to  ihevv 
how  the  innermoft,  or  that  of  the  firit  fatellite,  furrounds 
the  long  iteel  arbor,  on  which  it  reits  and  revolves,  while 
the  reft  turn  round  on  each  other.  The  bent  arms,  that 
carry  the  little  balls,  are  clamped  by  each  a fcrew  on  its 
own  tube  ; and  when  they  are  once  properly  adj ufted  to 
their  mean  places,  they  will  require  no  more  rectification 
for  ages  back,  or  to  come.  Jupiter  is  reprefented  by  a 
little  ball  of  the  proper  fize,  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  arms ; and  when  the  lamp  is  not  ufed,  a conical  piece 
of  metal,  notched  at  the  under  fide  for  the  balls  to  pals,  is 
fcrewed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  arbor,  initead  of  Jupiter 
himfelf,  and  reprefents  his  ihadow.  The  paper  fcreen,  N, 
fits  on  the  fide  of  the  box,  and  receives  the  ihadows  of  Ju- 
piter and  of  his  fatellites,  when  the  lamp  is  ufed  ; while  the 
annual  motion  of  the  lamp,  O,  changes  the  fituation  of  the 
ihadow  to  the  right  and  left  of  Jupiter  alternately,  during 
the  period  of  his  fynodic  revolution,  exaCtly  as  is  the  cafe  in 
nature,  except  as  to  quantity.  There  is  alfo  a lamp  to  be 
occafionally  ufed  for  the  fun,  when  the  heliocentric  places 
of  the  fatellites  are  to  be  viewed. 

In  the  drawing,  the  earth’s  diftance  is  given  in  proportion 
to  Jupiter’s  from  the  fun,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  table  ; 
and  if  the  diftances  of  the  fatellites  and  fcreen  could  have 
been  alfo  in  their  due  proportion,  the  variation  of  the  fha- 
dow’s  place  on  the  fcreen  would  have  been  correCt.  But  as 
thefe  diftances  in  the  machine  are  neceftarily  too  great,  the 
earth’s  lamp  mult  be  brought  near  to  the  fun,  by  fcrewing 
it  into  a hole  near  the  inner  end  of  the  annual  bar  ; in  which 
fituation  the  projection  of  the  ihadow  will  be  proper,  as  feen 
above,  and  the  alternate  motion  of  it  will  then  be  what 
it  is  in  nature,  even  as  to  quantity.  The  box  fcrews  upon 
a fixed  arbor  above  the  wheel  ill,  by  four  fmall  fcrews, 
two  of  which  are  feen  ; and  when  detached,  it  may  be 
mounted  on  a fmall  ftand  with  three  feet,  fo  as  to  form  a neat 
portable  inftrument,  to  be  ufed,  like  the  fatellitian,  with  a 
detached  lamp,  as  defcribed  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal.  The 
ecliptic,  I I,  is  kept  parallel  to  the  large  one,  by  means  of 
the  wheel  of  parallelifm  62,  to  the  tube  of  which  it  is 
clamped ; and  by  the  help  of  it,  the  geocentric  place  of 
Jupiter  may  be  read  at  any  time  by  a thread  ftretched  from 
the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  box  ; while  the  heliocentric 
place  is  indicated  by  the  orrery’s  index  C ; likewife  the  dif- 
tance of  any  particular  fatellite  from  conjunction  may  be  feen 
under  its  arm,  on  the  circle  of  figns  and  degrees  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lid  ; as  alfo  the  earth’s  angular  diftance 
from  the  fun,  as  feen  from  Jupiter.  The  only  phenomena 
that  will  not  be  explained  by  this  machine,  are  thofe  which 
depend  on  the  excentricity  and  inclination  of  the  orbits,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  fourth  fatellite,  namely,  the  variation 
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of  its  apparent  greateft  elongations,  and  its  avoiding  am 
eclipfe,  which  it  will  do  in  this  year  (1815)  after  April, 
and  the  next,  and  alfo  in  every  fixth  and  feventh  years  fub- 
fequently,  for  fome  years  to  come.  When  the  machine 
before  us  is  duly  rectified,  a Heady  and  regular  turning 
of  the  handle  will  prefent,  in  the  moil  pleafing  manner, 
on  the  fcreen,  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  all  the  follow- 
ing variety  of  appearances,  illuftrative  of  the  Jovian  fyitem, 
viz. 

1 . The  ihadows  will  move  in  nearly  a ftraight  line  ; 

2.  Some  in  a direCt  and  others  in  a retrograde  direction  : 

3.  The  moil  diftant  will  frequently  appear  the  neareft  to 
Jupiter. 

4.  Near  Jupiter  they  will  move  the  quickeft,  and  flowed 
near  their  greateft  elongation,  where  they  become  itationary 
for  a ihort  time. 

5.  Their  greateft  elongations  will  be  a little  before  qua- 
drature, when  weft  ; and  after,  when  eatt  of  Jupiter. 

6.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  fuperior  portion  of  each 
orbit  is  greater  than  the  inferior. 

7.  Whether  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  Jupiter,  their  motions 
will  be  direCt  in  the  fuperior,  and  retrograde  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  their  orbits. 

8.  When  palling  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth  (lamp), 
they  will  tranfit  him. 

9.  When  palling  the  fame  line  in  their  fuperior  femicircle, 
they  will  fuffer  an  occultation. 

10.  When  palling  through  the  ihadow,  they  will  be 
eclipfed. 

11.  The  mean  or  apparent  times,  accordingly  as  the  in- 
ftrument may  be  rectified,  of  each  of  thefe  phenomena  will 
be  pointed  out  by  the  hour-hand,  the  name  of  the  day  by 
the  week-hand,  and  the  day  of  the  month  by  the  month- 
hand,  in  each  year. 

12.  The  folar  ihadow  will  appear  to  alter  its  fituation  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Jupiter,  as  he  approaches  to,  or  re- 
cedes from,  conjunction  or  oppofition. 

13.  The  reafon  will  be  evident,  why  an  immerfion  or  in- 
grefs  into  Jupiter’s  ihadow,  and  a fubfequent  emerfion  or 
egrefs  out  of  it,  can  never  both  happen  with  the  firit  fatel- 
lite, very  feldom  with  the  fecond,  and  never  with  the  third, 
if  Jupiter  is  within  46°  of  oppofition  to,  or  conjunction 
with,  the  fun  ; nor  with  the  fourth,  if  that  diftance  is  lefs 
than  240. 

14.  It  will  be  likewife  evident  why  an  immerfion  only  is 
vifible  oi  the  firit  and  fecond  fatellites  from  a conjunction  to 
an  oppofition,  why  an  occultation  and  eclipie  may  be  co- 
incident when  at  oppofition,  and  why  an  immerfion  only  is 
feen  from  an  oppofition  to  a conjunction. 

15.  If  a lamp  be  placed  in  each  focket,  of  different 
heights,  there  will  be  two  rows  of  fhadows  on  the  fcreen 
above  one  another ; one  of  which  will  reprefent  the  helio- 
centric, and  the  other  the  geocentric  places  of  the  fatellites. 

16.  Hence  it  wiil  appear,  that  an  eclipfe  feen  from  the 
earth  is  an  occultation  feen  from  the  fun. 

17.  That  an  eclipfe  is  never  vifible  at  the  fun. 

18.  And  that  the  ihadow  of  a fatellite,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  falls  on  Jupiter  fometimes  before,  fometimes  after, 
and  fometimes  at,  its  tranfit,  according  to  the  relative  fitua- 
tions  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  and  earth. 

19.  If  the  fun’s  lamp  only  be  fufiered  to  remain,  and  the 
little  balls  themfelves  be  viewed  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
reafon  will  be  apparent  why  the  fatellites  are  feen  lunated 
from  Jupiter  : 

20.  And  alfo  Jupiter  lunated,  when  feen  from  them  : 

21.  But  neither  of  them  lunated,  when  feen  from  the 
earth  or  fun. 


22.  It 
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22.  It  will  alfo  be  evident  why  the  fun  is  frequently 
eclipfed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  by  the  fhadows  of  his 
Istdlitps* 

23.  And,  laftly,  why  the  fatellites,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  do  not  eclipfe  one  another. 

Thefe,  and  perhaps  other  phenomena  not  fpecified  here, 
will  be  illuitrated  by  the  machine  in  fo  diitinft  a manner,  as 
to  convey  to  a fpeftator,  who  may  compare  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  fhadows  to  the  real  motions  of  the  little  halls, 
a clear  conception  of  the  relation  that  the  apparent  motions 
of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  as  viewed  from  the  earth  with  a tele- 
fcope,  have  to  their  true  circular  motions,  as  viewed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter.  But  though  a clear  conception  may 
thus  be  formed  by  a fpettator  of  the  true  and  apparent 
motions  of  the  fatellites,  as  they  regard  Jupiter  himfelf; 
yet  he  mult  be  informed,  that  the  real  track  in  which  they 
move  round  the  fun  along  with  Jupiter,  the  progreffive 
centre  of  their  detached  fyftem,  is  neither  circular  nor  el- 
liptical, but  in  a line  which  crofles  Jupiter’s  track  in  a 
finuofe  manner,  more  or  lefs  frequently,  as  their  periods 
are  Ihorter  or  longer.  As  the  velocity  of  the  firtt  and  fe- 


cond  fatellites  exceeds  the  velocity  of  Jupiter,  they  are  not 
only  apparently,  but  really,  retrograde  in  fome  part  of 
every  revolution ; on  which  account,  their  tracks  form 
loops,  which  are  alternately  concave,  except  at  their  fta- 
tionary  points,  which  projedt  and  divide  the  concave  fpaces. 
Thefe  tracks  will  eafily  be  comprehended,  if,  while  the  fa- 
tellites are  in  motion,  Jupiter  himfelf  be  alfo  conceived  to 
have  a diredl  motion  flower  than  the  two  firft,  but  quicker 
than  the  two  laft. 

As  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  accurate  and 
comprehenfive  machine  may  be  deemed  a proper  model  for 
the  inftrument-makers  to  copy,  we  Ihall  conclude  our  ac- 
count by  fubjoining  a table  of  dimenfions  of  the  wheel-work, 
from  which  the  calliper  may  be  determined,  and  from  which 
the  workman  may  derive  all  the  further  information  he  can 
want,  to  enable  him  to  conftrudl  a fimilar  machine,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  contents  of  the  box  ; and  the  reft  of  the  di- 
menfions may  be  had  under  our  article  Orrery,  where 
other  arrangements  of  numbers  may  be  feen  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpoie  in  a Ampler  manner,  but  not  with  the  fame 
degree  of  accuracy. 
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18.3 

40 
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18.3 

Jupiter 

• 

47 

12 
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14.2 

1 1 
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12 

L 

22 

0.57 

14.2 

* 

L 

77 

1.95 

12 

r 

83 

1.63 

16.8 

r 

57 

1.68 

1 1.2 

Fourth  Satellite  -< 

75 

1.46 

16.8 

Firft  Satellite 

1 

49 

85 

1.46 

2.38 

I 1.2 
I 1.6 

1 

37 

98 

0.87 

2.23 

14-3 

14-3 

[ 

25 

0.74 

I 1.6 

r 

16 

o-39 

1 5 

29 

1.05 

9.5 

5° 

1. 11 

15 

Second  fatellite 

7 

61 

87 

2.1 1 
2.48 

9-5 

II.4 

Annual  train  < 

7 

69 

0.2 

1.51 

15 

15 

21 

0.65 

II.4 

7 

0.15 

15 

83 

1. 81 
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In  this  table,  allowance  is  made  for  the  length  of  the  teeth 
in  each  wheel,  beyond  the  proportional  diameters. 

Should  any  inftrument-maker  wifh  to  conftrudt  this  fatel- 
lite-machine  without  any  connection  with  the  orrery,  and 
confequently  with  fewer  wheels  than  are  contained  in  the 
preceding  table,  the  contriver  of  it  has  fuggefted  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  the  following  train,  inftead  of  a combination  of 

60  19  356 

the  annual  with  Jupiter’s  tram,  viz.  — X — X — -p- 
r x 41  16 

of  7d,  where  the  machine  is  large  ; but  where  it  is  fmall, 

— x — X of  7d,  the  value  of  which  is  4330d  1411 
1 41  8 

38m  3s.  He  propofes  to  have  a Angle  fcrew  on  the  vertical 
arbor  of  7d,  to  impel  the  wheel  of  60  on  a horizontal  arbor  ; 
then  its  pinion  41  will  impel  the  pinion  19  on  one  end  of 
the  long  horizontal  arbor,  while  the  other  pinion  16  takes 
into  the  fixed  central  wheel  356,  (or  the  8 into  178,)  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  faid  long  arbor  ; but  in  all  other  refpe&s, 
the  fame  trains  and  mechanifm  may  be  retained  that  have 
been  explained,  and  the  rejedfion  of  four  wheels  and  pinions, 
which  form  a part  of  the  orrery,  will  thus  Amplify  the 
trains,  and  the  communication  of  motion  will  be  from  the 
arbor  of  7d,  inftead  of  being  taken  immediately  from  the 


diurnal  arbor.  Should  the  large  wheel  of  356  teeth  be 
made  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  hole,  into  which  the  arbor 
of  the  cutting- machine  rauft  be  inferted,  may  be  made  0.57 
of  an  inch  out  of  the  centre,  and  then  the  teeth  will  be  cut 
with  regular  variations  in  their  fize,  fo  as  to  produce  Ju- 
piter’s equation  of  the  centre;  and  there  will  be  189  teeth 
in  one  femicircle,  counted  from  IX  figns  of  anomaly  for- 
wards, and  only  167  in  the  other,  counted  from  III ; 
while,  notwithftanding,  the  femicircles  on  each  Ade  of  the 
apfide  will  have  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  as  is  now  the  cafe 
with  the  large  wheel  269. 

On  the  Rectification. — When  the  fatellite-machine  is  to  be 
ufed  for  any  given  time,  it  will  be  necellary  to  put  it  into  a 
ftate  of  rectification,  or  adjuftment,  for  that  time.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  doing  this,  care  mult  be  taken  that  the  large 
wheel  be  clamped  down  by  the  fcrew  under  the  table, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  central  ftem  beneath,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tion  that  the  fmallefi  teeth  are  in  contadt  with  its  pinion, 
when  the  index  points  to  Jupiter’s  aphelion ; otherwife  the 
grand  equation,  produced  in  Jupiter’s  motion  by  this  wheel, 
correfponding  to  the  principal  argument  A in  the  tables, 
will  not  be  properly  applied,  and  confequently  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  the  fituation  of  this  wheel  is  exa- 
mined, raife  the  pinion  from  the  large  wheel  by  the  thumb- 
fcrew  over  jt,  and  turn  Jupiter’s  radius  vedtor,  now  at 
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So  far  we  have  explained  the  offices  of  the  trains  that  pro- 
duce the  motions  of  the  lamp,  or  earth,  of  Jupiter  himfelf, 
and  of  the  refpe&ive  indices  for  ffiewing  time.  We  now 
come  to  explain  how  the  trains  are  arranged  that  produce  the 
relative  motions  of  the  fatellites.  We  have  faid  that  wheel 
77  revolves  in  7 days  exaCtly,  and  that  its  arbor  carries  the 
week-hand.  This  arbor  takes  the  four  firit  wheels  of  each 
of  the  four  trains,  57,  29,  29,  and  83,  which  are  all  made 
fail  to  it,  at  fuch  diitances  above  one  another  as  are  feen  in 
the  figure.  Thefe  four  wheels  impel  each  its  correfponding 
one,  that  move  feparately  round  a long  fteel  cylindrical  pin, 
that  fcrews  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  hands  truly 
perpendicular.  To  thefe  loofe  wheels,  vfz.  49,  61,  139, 
and  75,  are  pinned  fait  four  others  refpeCtively,  viz.  85, 
87,  103,  and  37  ; which,  in  their  turns,  impel  refpeCtively 
the  tubed  wheels,  25,  21,  22,  and  98,  that  revolve  in  the 
proper  periods  of  the  fatellites,  which  are  carried  by  them. 
Thefe  four  tubes  are  divided  acrofs  in  the  drawing,  to  Ihew 
how  the  innermoft,  or  that  of  the  firit  fatellite,  furrounds 
the  long  lteel  arbor,  on  which  it  relts  and  revolves,  while 
the  reft  turn  round  on  each  other.  The  bent  arms,  that 
carry  the  little  balls,  are  clamped  by  each  a fcrew  on  its 
own  tube;  and  when  they  are  once  properly  adjuited  to 
their  mean  places,  they  will  require  no  more  rectification 
for  ages  back,  or  to  come.  Jupiter  is  reprefented  by  a 
little  ball  of  the  proper  fize,  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  arms ; and  when  the  lamp  is  not  ufed,  a conical  piece 
of  metal,  notched  at  the  under  fide  for  the  balls  to  pafs,  is 
fcrewed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  arbor,  inftead  of  Jupiter 
himfelf,  and  reprefents  his  lhadow.  The  paper  fcreen,  N, 
fits  on  the  fide  of  the  box,  and  receives  the  lhadows  of  Ju- 
piter and  of  his  fatellites,  when  the  lamp  is  ufed  ; while  the 
annual  motion  of  the  lamp,  O,  changes  the  fituation  of  the 
ffiadow  to  the  right  and  left  of  Jupiter  alternately,  during 
the  period  of  his  fynodic  revolution,  exaCtly  as  is  the  cafe  in 
nature,  except  as  to  quantity.  There  is  alfo  a lamp  to  be 
occafionally  ufed  for  the  fun,  when  the  heliocentric  places 
of  the  fatellites  are  to  be  viewed. 

In  the  drawing,  the  earth’s  diftance  is  given  in  proportion 
to  Jupiter’s  from  the  fun,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  table  ; 
and  if  the  diftances  of  the  fatellites  and  fcreen  could  have 
been  alfo  in  their  due  proportion,  the  variation  of  the  Iha- 
dow’s  place  on  the  fcreen  would  have  been  correCt.  But  as 
thefe  diftances  in  the  machine  are  necelfarily  too  great,  the 
earth’s  lamp  mutt  be  brought  near  to  the  fun,  by  fcrewing 
it  into  a hole  near  the  inner  end  of  the  annual  bar  ; in  which 
fituation  the  projection  of  the  lhadow  will  be  proper,  as  feen 
above,  and  the  alternate  motion  of  it  will  then  be  what 
it  is  in  nature,  even  as  to  quantity.  The  box  fcrews  upon 
a fixed  arbor  above  the  wheel  111,  by  four  fmall  fcrews, 
two  of  which  are  feen  ; and  when  detached,  it  may  be 
mounted  on  a fmall  Hand  with  three  feet,  fo  as  to  form  a neat 
portable  inftrument,  to  be  ufed,  like  the  fatellitian,  with  a 
detached  lamp,  as  defcribed  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal.  The 
ecliptic,  I I,  is  kept  parallel  to  the  large  one,  by  means  of 
the  wheel  of  parallelifm  62,  to  the  tube  of  which  it  is 
clamped ; and  by  the  help  of  it,  the  geocentric  place  of 
Jupiter  may  be  read  at  any  time  by  a thread  ftretched  from 
the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  box  ; while  the  heliocentric 
place  is  indicated  by  the  orrery’s  index  C ; likewife  the  dif- 
tance of  any  particular  fatellite  from  conjunction  may  be  feen 
under  its  arm,  on  the  circle  of  figns  and  degrees  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lid  ; as  alfo  the  earth’s  angular  diftance 
from  the  fun,  as  feen  from  Jupiter.  The  only  phenomena 
that  will  not  be  explained  by  this  machine,  are  thofe  which 
depend  on  the  excentricity  and  inclination  of  the  orbits,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  fourth  fatellite,  namely,  the  variation 
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of  its  apparent  greateft  elongations,  and  its  avoiding  m 
eclipfe,  which  it  will  do  in  this  year  ( 1815}  after  April, 
and  the  next,  and  alfo  in  every  fixth  and  feventh  years  fub- 
fequently,  for  fome  years  to  come.  When  the  machine 
before  us  is  duly  rectified,  a Heady  and  regular  turning 
of  the  handle  will  prefent,  in  the  moll  pleafing  manner, 
on  the  fcreen,  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  all  the  follow- 
ing variety  of  appearances,  illuftrative  of  the  Jovian  fyltem, 
viz. 

1.  The  fhadows  will  move  in  nearly  a ftraight  line  ; 

2.  Some  in  a direCt  and  others  in  a retrograde  direction  : 

3.  The  mod  diltant  will  frequently  appear  the  neareft  to 
Jupiter. 

4.  Near  Jupiter  they  will  move  the  quickeft,  and  floweft 
near  their  greateft  elongation,  where  they  become  ltationary 
for  a Ihort  time. 

5.  Their  greateft  elongations  will  be  a little  before  qua- 
drature, when  weft  ; and  after,  when  eaft  of  Jupiter. 

6.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  fuperior  portion  of  each 
orbit  is  greater  than  the  inferior. 

7.  Whether  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  Jupiter,  their  motions 
will  be  direCt  in  the  fuperior,  and  retrograde  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  their  orbits. 

8.  When  palling  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth  (lamp), 
they  will  tranfit  him. 

9.  When  palling  the  fame  line  in  their  fuperior  femicircle, 
they  will  fuffer  an  occultation. 

10.  When  palling  through  the  lhadow,  they  will  be 
eclipfed, 

11.  The  mean  or  apparent  times,  accordingly  as  the  in- 
ftrument may  be  rectified,  of  each  of  thefe  phenomena  will 
be  pointed  out  by  the  hour-hand,  the  name  of  the  day  by 
the  week-hand,  and  the  day  of  the  month  by  the  month- 
hand,  in  each  year. 

12.  The  folar  lhadow  will  appear  to  alter  its  fituation  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Jupiter,  as  he  approaches  to,  or  re- 
cedes from,  conjunction  or  oppolition. 

13.  The  reafon  will  be  evident,  why  an  immerfion  or  in- 
grefs  into  Jupiter’s  lhadow,  and  a fubfequent  emerfion  or 
egrefs  out  of  it,  can  never  both  happen  with  the  firit  fatel- 
lite, very  feldom  with  the  fecond,  and  never  with  the  third, 
if  Jupiter  is  within  46°  of  oppofition  to,  or  conjunction 
with,  the  fun  ; nor  with  the  fourth,  if  that  diftance  is  lefs 
than  240. 

14.  It  will  be  likewife  evident  why  an  immerfion  only  is 
vifible  of  the  firft  and  fecond  fatellites  from  a conjunction  to 
an  oppofition,  why  an  occultation  and  ecliple  may  be  co- 
incident when  at  oppofition,  and  why  an  immerfion  only  is 
feen  from  an  oppofition  to  a conjunction. 

15.  If  a lamp  be  placed  in  each  focket,  of  different 
heights,  there  will  be  two  rows  of  fhadows  on  the  fcreen 
above  one  another ; one  of  which  will  reprefent  the  helio- 
centric, and  the  other  the  geocentric  places  of  the  fatellites. 

16.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  an  eclipfe  feen  from  the 
earth  is  an  occultation  feen  from  the  fun. 

17.  That  an  eclipfe  is  never  vifible  at  the  fun. 

18.  And  that  the  lhadow  of  a fatellite,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  falls  on  Jupiter  fometimes  before,  fometimes  after, 
and  fometimes  at,  its  tranfit,  according  to  the  relative  fitua- 
tions  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  and  earth. 

19.  If  the  fun’s  lamp  only  be  fullered  to  remain,  and  the 
little  balls  themfelves  be  viewed  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
reafon  will  be  apparent  why  the  fatellites  are  feen  lunated 
from  Jupiter  : 

20.  And  alfo  Jupiter  lunated,  when  feen  from  them  : 

21.  But  neither  of  them  lunated,  when  feen  from  the 
earth  or  fun. 


22.  It 
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22.  It  will  alfo  be  evident  why  the  fun  is  frequently 
eclipfed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  by  the  fhadows  of  his 

‘ 23.  And,  laftly,  why  the  fatellites,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  do  not  eclipfe  one  another. 

Thefe,  and  perhaps  other  phenomena  not  fpecified  here, 
will  be  illuitrated  by  the  machine  in  fo  didinft  a manner,  as 
to  convey  to  a fpeftator,  who  may  compare  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  fhadows  to  the  real  motions  of  the  little  balls, 
a clear  conception  of  the  relation  that  the  apparent  motions 
of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  as  viewed  from  the  earth  with  a tele- 
fcope,  have  to  their  true  circular  motions,  as  viewed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter.  But  though  a clear  conception  may 
thus  be  formed  by  a fpeftator  of  the  true  and  apparent 
motions  of  the  fatellites,  as  they  regard  Jupiter  himfelf;- 
yet  he  mult  be  informed,  that  the  real  track  in  which  they 
move  round  the  fun  along  with  Jupiter,  the  progreflive 
centre  of  their  detached  fyitem,  is  neither  circular  nor  el- 
liptical, but  in  a line  which  erodes  Jupiter’s  track  in  a 
finuofe  manner,  more  or  lefs  frequently,  as  their  periods 
are  fhorter  or  longer.  As  the  velocity  of  the  firlt  and  fe- 


cond  fatellites  exceeds  the  velocity  of  Jupiter,  they  are  not 
only  apparently,  but  really,  retrograde  in  fome  part  of 
every  revolution ; on  which  account,  their  tracks  form 
loops,  which  are  alternately  concave,  except  at  their  fta- 
tionary  points,  which  projeft  and  divide  the  concave  fpaces. 
Thefe  tracks  will  eafily  be  comprehended,  if,  while  the  fa- 
tellites are  in  motion,  Jupiter  himfelf  be  alfo  conceived  to 
have  a direft  motion  dower  than  the  two  firft,  but  quicker 
than  the  two  lad. 

As  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  accurate  and 
comprehendve  machine  may  be  deemed  a proper  model  for 
the  indrument-makers  to  copy,  we  diall  conclude  our  ac- 
count by  fubjoining  a table  of  dimendons  of  the  wheel-work, 
from  which  the  calliper  may  be  determined,  and  from  which 
the  workman  may  derive  all  the  further  information  he  can 
want,  to  enable  him  to  condruCt  a fimilar  machine,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  contents  of  the  box  ; and  the  red  of  the  di- 
menfions  may  be  had  under  our  article  Orrery,  where 
other  arrangements  of  numbers  may  be  feen  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpole  in  a fimpler  manner,  but  not  with  the  fame 
degree  of  accuracy. 


Wheels. 

Diameter 

Teeth 

Wheels. 

Diameter 

Teeth 

in  Inches. 

per  Inch. 

in  Inches. 

per  Inch. 

f 

1 1 1 

3.°I 

12 

29 

O.59 

18.3 

40 

1. 12 

12 

Third  Satellite 

J39 

2-49 

18.3 

Jupiter 

47 

I,3I 

12 

103 

2-53 

14.2 

1 1 

o-35 

12 

22 

0.57 

I4.2 

. 

L 

77 

1.95 

12 

83 

1.63 

16.8 

r 

57 

1.68 

1 1.2 

Fourth  Satellite 

•< 

75 

1.46 

16.8 

Fird  Satellite  - 

49 

85 

1.46 

2.38 

II. 2 

11. 6 

37 

98 

0.87 

2.23 

H-3 

i4-3 

25 

0.74 

1 1.6 

r 

16 

o-39 

15 

29 

1.05 

9.5 

50 

1. 1 1 

*5 

Second  fatellite 

61 

87 

2.1 1 
2.48 

9-5 
1 1*4 

Annual  train 

< 

7 

69 

0.2 

1.51 

15 

15 

l 

21 

0.65 

11.4 

7 

0.15 

i5 

83 

1. 81 

15 

In  this  table,  allowance  is  made  for  the  length  of  the  teeth 
in  each  wheel,  beyond  the  proportional  diameters. 

Should  any  indrument-maker  wifh  to  condruft  this  fatel- 
lite-machine  without  any  connection  with  the  orrery,  and 
confequently  with  fewer  wheels  than  are  contained  in  the 
preceding  table,  the  contriver  of  it  has  fuggeded  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  the  following  train,  indead  of  a combination  of 

60  19  356 

the  annual  with  Jupiter’s  tram,  viz.  — X ■ — ■ X — y- 
r 1 41  16 


of  7d,  where  the  machine  is  large  ; but  where  it  is  fmall, 


60 

— X 

I 


iq  178 
— x -x- 
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of  7d,  the  value  of  which  is  4330d  1411 


38*"  3s.  He  propofes  to  have  a dngle  ferew  on  the  vertical 
arbor  of  7d,  to  impel  the  wheel  of  60  on  a horizontal  arbor  ; 
then  its  pinion  41  will  impel  the  pinion  19  on  one  end  of 
the  long  horizontal  arbor,  while  the  other  pinion  16  takes 
into  the  fixed  central  wheel  356,  (or  the  8 into  178,)  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  faid  long  arbor  ; but  in  all  other  refpe&s, 
the  fame  trains  and  mechanifm  may  be  retained  that  have 
been  explained,  and  the  rejeftion  of  four  wheels  and  pinions, 
which  form  a part  of  the  orrery,  will  thus  Amplify  the 
trains,  and  the  communication  of  motion  will  be  from  the 
arbor  of  yd,  indead  of  being  taken  immediately  from  the 


diurnal  arbor.  Should  the  large  wheel  of  356  teeth  be 
made  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  hole,  into  which  the  arbor 
of  the  cutting- machine  mud  be  inferted,  may  be  made  0.57 
of  an  inch  out  of  the  centre,  and  then  the  teeth  will  be  cut 
with  regular  variations  in  their  fize,  fo  as  to  produce  Ju- 
piter’s equation  of  the  centre;  and  there  will  Be  189  teeth 
in  one  femicircle,  counted  from  IX  figns  of  anomaly  for- 
wards, and  only  167  in  the  other,  counted  from  III ; 
whde,  notwithdanding,  the  femicircles  on  each  fide  of  the 
apfide  will  have  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  as  is  now  the  cafe 
with  the  large  wheel  269. 

On  the  Reification. — When  the  fatellite-machine  is  to  be 
ufed  for  any  given  time,  it  will  be  necedary  to  put  it  into  a 
date  of  rectification,  or  adjuitment,  for  that  time.  Pre- 
vioufiy  to  doing  this,  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  large 
wheel  be  clamped  down  by  the  ferew  under  the  table, 
v/hich  takes  hold  of  the  central  dem  beneath,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tion  that  the  fmallefl  teeth  are  in  contact  with  its  pinion, 
when  the  index  points  to  Jupiter’s  aphelion ; otherwife  the 
grand  equation,  produced  in  Jupiter’s  motion  by  this  wheel, 
correfponding  to  the  principal  argument  A in  the  tables, 
will  not  be  properly  applied,  and  confequently  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  the  fituation  of  this  wheel  is  exa- 
mined, raife  the  pinion  from  the  large  wheel  by  the  thumb- 
ferew  over  jt,  and  turn  Jupiter’s  radius  veftor,  now  at 
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liberty,  till  the  index  points  to  its  heliocentric  place  rn  the 
large  ecliptic  circle,  and  then  lower  the  pinion  again  into 
aftion.  In  this  fituation  Jupiter  will  be  reftified.  In  the 
next  place,  raife  the  pinion  40,  with  its  tube  and  attached 
annual  bar,  from  its  place  of  aftion  ; and  having  examined 
that  the  large  teeth  of  wheel  111  point  towards  the  fame 
diftant  objeft,  whenyt  is  made  fall,  that  the  /mail  teeth  of 
the  large  wheel  do,  turn  the  annual  bar  and  earth,  or  lamp, 
till  it  points  to  that  degree  of  the  large  ecliptic  circle,  which 
is  juft  oppofite  the  fun’s  place  for  the  given  day,  and  then 
lower  the  pinion  again  into  aftion  with  the  wheel  94,  and 
the  earth’s  place  will  be  adjufted  for  mean  motion ; when 
the  lamp  may  be  lighted,  and  fcrewed  into  the  hole  of  the 
annual  bar  near  the  fun,  in  order  that  the  geocentric  places 
of  the  (hadows  may  be  properly  reftified  ; after  which,  the 
little  earth  may  be  fcrewed  on  the  remote  end  of  the  faid 
annual  bar,  where  the  eye  of  the  obferver  mull  always  be 
fuppofed  to  be  ftationed,  to  view  the  appearances  that  will 
take  place  when  the  machine  is  ufed.  The  brafs  ball,  or 
fecond  lamp,  may  be  fcrewed  on  the  central  Item,  to  repre- 
fent  the  fun,  according  to  circumltances.  The  next  adjuft- 
ment  is  of  the  fmall  ecliptic  plate  1 1,  under  the  box,  which 
muft  be  clamped  to  the  top  of  the  tube  of  parallelifm,  in 
fuch  a fituation,  that  a thread  itretched  from  the  fun  to 
Jupiter  will  fhew  Jupiter’s  heliocentric  place,  as  indicated 
on  the  large  ecliptic  ; in  which  pofition  the  thread,  again 
ftretched  from  the  earth  to  Jupiter,  will  alfo  fhew  his  geo- 
centric place.  When  the  fmall  ecliptic  plate  is  thus 
clamped,  it  will  turn  with  the  velocity  of  Jupiter  in  his 
tropical  revolution,  but  in  a retrograde  direftion  ; and  will, 
therefore,  preferve  its  parallelifm  to  its  original  pofition, 
during  its  whole  revolution,  along  with  Jupiter,  round  the 
fun.  The  hands  for  the  month,  day,  and  hour,  muft  next 
be  put  to  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  firft  fatellite  next 
preceding  the  given  day,  and  the  arm  of  this  fatellite 
clamped,  fo  that  the  little  ball  may  be  hid  in  the  notch  of 
the  conical  (hadow ; then  turn  forwards  the  handle  to  the 
time  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fecond  fatellite,  and  do  the  fame 
with  its  ball ; and  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fatellites,  as  they  may  occur,  when  they  will  be  reftified ; 
and  the  handle  being  turned  back  a little  beyond  the  time 
given,  and  then  forwards  to  the  exaft  time,  to  avoid  the 
effeft  of  a little  unavoidable  fhake  in  the  teeth,  the  con- 
figurations on  the  fcreen  will  be  truly  reprefented,  and  a 
continued  fucceflion  of  turns  will  produce  all  the  changes  of 
phenomena  which  we  have  above  defcribed.  Should  a 
Nautical  Almanac  not  be  at  hand  for  (hewing  the  exaft 
times  of  emerfions  or  immerfions,  the  tables  which  we  have 
given  may  be  confulted  either  for  the  eclipfes  or  configurations., 
as  the  rectification  or  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  illuftrated 
may  require. 

SATER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dalecarlia,  near  which  are  fome  rich  copper  mines  ; 
45  miles  S.W.  of  Geffle. 

SATERAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My  fore ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Seringapatam. 

SATGONG,  or  Satagong,  a village  of  Bengal,  on 
the  river  Hoogly,  formerly  a confiderable  city  with  great 
trade ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Hoogly. 

SATI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology . See  Suttee. 

SATILE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambara  ; 
1 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sego. 

SATILLA,  Great  and  Little,  two  rivers  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  which  fall  into  the  ocean  in  Camden 
county,  between  the  Alatamcha  and  St.  Mary’s  river,  N. 
lat.  310  5'.  W.  long.  8i°  36'. 

SATILLIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Tournon  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tournon.  The  place  con- 
tains 2024,  and  the  canton  8554  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  185  kiiiometres,  in  10  communes. 

SATILPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 
45  miles  N.W.  of  Radunpour. 

SATIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  according  to  Polybius. 

SATIRE,  in  Literature,  a term  which  fignifies  all  man- 
ner of  difcourfe,  in  which  any  perfon  is  reprehended;  but 
more  particularly  a poem,  in  which  men’s  follies  and  vices 
are  wittily  expofed,  in  order  to  their  reformation. 

Satire,  Proper,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  generality  of  the 
refleftions  from  a lampoon,  which  is  aimed  at  a particular 
perfon  ; but  they  are  frequently  confounded. 

The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  the  occafion  of  con- 
fiderable difpute  among  the  critics.  The  common  opinion, 
fupported  by  Scaliger,  Heinfius,  and  Voffius,  deduces  it 
from  the  Greek  'Zonvqoi,  Satyrs,  a fort  of  fylvan  deities,  by 
the  Romans  called  Fauni,  to  vvhofe  petulancy  and  wanton- 
nefs  this  fort  of  compofition  is  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  re- 
femblance.  On  which  ground  fatire  is  confidered  as  a poem 
of  a wanton  and  licentious  nature,  which,  like  the  Satyrs, 
turns  things  upfide  down  to  find  occafion  for  cenfure  and 
ridicule. 

Cafaubon,  on  the  contrary,  followed  by  Spanheim  and 
Dacier,  derives  the  Roman  fatyr  from  the  Latin  fatur, 
ufed  for  plenum , full,  a thing  to  which  nothing  is  wanting ; 
whence  came  falura , written  alfo  fatira,  which,  being  an 
adjeftive,  refers  to  a fubftantive  underftood,  viz.  laux  ; 
fatura  lanx  being  the  name  of  a bafon  filled  with  all  manner 
of  fruits,  which  the  Romans  offered  yearly  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  as  their  firft-fruits. 

The  word  fatura  was  afterwards  applied  to  other  mix- 
tures, and  at  length  transferred  to  works  of  genius ; thus 
leges  fatura  denoted  laws  confifting  of  many  heads  or  titles. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  fatirical  pieces  o£ 
the  poets  were  fo  called,  as  being  various  and  mifcellaneous 
eompofitions : on  this  principle  it  is  urged,  that  the  word 
(hould  be  written  in  Latin  with  an  w or  i,  and  in  Englifii 
only  with  an  i ; whereas  thofe  who  write  it  with  a y,  do  it 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fylvan  Satyri  gave  name  to  this 
compofition,  which  Cafaubon  endeavours  to  difprove,  by 
(hewing,  that  from  fatyrus  muft  be  formed  fatyrica,  and  not 
fatyra,  and  by  explaining  the  great  difference  between  the 
Greek  faty.ric  poems  and  the  Roman  fatire. 

However,  fatirical  poetry,  according  to  Scaliger,  may 
be  naturally  enough  deduced  from  the  wantonnefs  of  the 
fatyrs ; and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  confidering  that 
E*rvfir*i?  is  rendered  in  ancient  gloffes  by  ludio,  and  fatirical 
by  ludicrous,  fportive,  &c.  Thus  Seneca’s  fatire  is  called 
ludus,  and  Horace  and  Perfius  ufe  ludere  for  fcribere  fatyr  as. 

Satire  bears  a near  affinity  to  raillery,  ridicule,  lampoon, 
libel,  &c.  and  ftands  oppofed  to  panegyric.  The  reafon 
why  fatires  generally  pleafe,  and  panegyrics  tire  the  readers, 
feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  former  are  commonly  true,  and  the 
latter  falfe. 

Critics  have  not  agreed  concerning  the  origin  of  fatire. 
It  feems  at  firft,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  to  have  been  a relic  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  profe,  partly  in  verfe,  and 
abounding  with  fcurrility.  Ennius  and  Lucilius  correfted 
its  groffnefs  ; and  at  laft  Horace  brought  it  into  that  form,, 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  fatirical  writing.  As 
the  manners  and  charafters  which  occur  in  ordinary  life  are 
the  fubjefts  of  fatires,  as  well  as  epiftles,  they  require  to  be 
treated  with  fomewhat  of  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  converfa- 
tion,  or  in  a more  familiar  ftyle  than  foleran  philofophical 
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poetry;  hence  it  is  commonly  the  “ Mufa  pedeftris”  which 
reigns  in  fuch  compofitions. 

The  end  which  fatirical  writing  profeffes  to  have  in  view 
i3  reformation  of  manners  ; and  in  accomplifhing  this  end,  it 
aflumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  cenfuring  vice,  and  vicious 
characters.  Accordingly  it  has  been  purfued  in  three 
different  modes,  by  the  three  great  ancient  fatirifts,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius.  Horace’s  ftyle  has  not  much  ele- 
vation. He  calls  his  two  books  of  Satires,  indifferently 
either  fermones  or  fatyra,  two  words  which,  at  firft  fight, 
prefent  very  different  ideas.  He  feems  not  to  have  intended 
rifing  much  higher  than  profe  put  into  numbers.  His 
manner  is  eafy  and  graceful.  They  are  rather  the  follies  and 
weakneffes  of  mankind,  than  their  enormous  vices,  which  he 
choofes  for  the  objeCt  of  his  fatire.  He  reproves  with  a 
fmiling  afpeCt ; and  while,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  he  moralizes 
like  a found  philofopher,  he  difcovers,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
politenefs  of  a courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  ferious  and 
declamatory.  He  has  more  ftrength  and  fire,  and  more  ele- 
vation of  ftyle,  than  Horace  ; but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him 
in  gracefulnefs  and  eafe.  His  fatire  is  more  zealous,  more 
fharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed  againft  more 
flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  fays  of  him,  “ ardet, 
inftat,  jugulat whereas  Horace’s  character  is  “admiffus 
circum  prascordia  ludit.”  Thus  alfo  Dryden,  in  his 
“ Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Satire,”  diftinguifhes  between 
Juvenal  and  Horace.  Vice,  he  fays,  is  the  quarry  of  the 
former  ; folly  of  the  latter.  Perfius  has  a greater  refem- 
blance  of  the  force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  polite- 
nefs of  Horace.  He  is  diftinguilhed  for  fentiments  of  noble 
and  fublime  morality.  He  is  a nervous  and  lively  writer ; 
but  withal,  often  harlh  and  obfcure. 

Among  the  modern  fatirifts  we  may  reckon  Regnier  and 
Boileau  in  French  ; and  Dryden,  Oldham,  Rochefter,  Buck- 
ingham, Wycherley,  Pope,  Young,  &c.  in  Englifh. 

A fatire  ought  to  be  lively,  pleafant,  moral,  and  full  of 
variety  ; in  thefe  refpeCts  Juvenal  and  Horace  excelled, 
though  their  fatires  ought  not  to  be  read  without  caution. 
Among  the  qualifications  requifite  in  a fatirift,  one  of  the 
moft  efi'ential  is  good-nature,  all  the  fentiments  which  are 
beautiful  in  this  way  of  writing  mull  proceed  from  that 
quality  in  the  author.  Good-nature  produces  that  difdain 
of  all  bafenefs,  vice,  and  folly,  which  prompts  the  poet  to 
exprefs  himfelf  with  fmartnefs  againft  the  errors  of  men,  but 
without  any  bitternefs  towards  their  perfons.  It  is  this 
quality  which  keeps  the  mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets 
an  offence  unfeafonably  throw  a man  out  of  his  character. 

In  all  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  there  is  not 
one  ill-natured  expreflion  ; not  one  fentence  of  feverity, 
which  does  not  apparently  proceed  from  the  contrary  difpo- 
fition.  Tatler,  N°  242. 

Satire  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  the  meafure  and 
kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  poem,  and  the 
character,  into  narrative,  dramatic,  mixed,  & c. 

Narrative,  is  a fimple  narration  or  recital  of  abufes  in  the 
poet’s  own  perfon.  Such  is  the  firft  of  Juvenal. 

Dramatic,  is  that  in  which  feveral  perfons  difcourfe  to- 
gether, whether  they  be  namelefs,  as  in  the  firft  of  Perfius, 
or  have  names,  as  of  Catius  and  Damafippus. 

Mixt,  is  a compound  of  both  the  former  ; as  that  fine  one 
of  Horace,  I bam  forte  via  facra. 

Grave,  and  animated,  which  inveigh  with  warmth  and 
earneftnefs  againft  corruption,  and  vice  in  every  lhape  ; as 
thofe  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius. 

Sportive,  and  lighter,  which  feem  to  play  with,  men’s 
follies,  but  in  playing  omit  no  opportunity  of  making  them 


feel  the  lafli.  Such  are  thofe  of  Horace,  which  are  hence 
faid  to  be  fermoni propiora. 

The  grave  fort  brandifhes  a naked  fword  ; the  fportive 
prefents  a thyrfus,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Satyrs,  fur- 
rounded  with  vine  leaves,  with  which  it  ftabs  unawares. 
The  heat  of  the  former  fometimes  degenerates  into  fury  and 
indignation  ; and  the  calmnefs  of  the  latter  fometimes  finks 
into  mere  raillery  ; but  between  the  two  extremes  are  many 
intermediate  fpecies  and  degrees.  The  former,  efpecially 
when  dictated  by  paffion,  is  much  the  eafieft  ; nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  make  people  of  tafte  laugh,  even  at  the 
expence  of  others.  The  attainment  of  this  mult  be  the  fruit 
of  genius  and  talents  rather  than  of  rules ; perhaps  it  may 
be  unneceflary  to  explain  either,  fince  vanity,  felf-love,  and 
even  malice,  are  mailers,  more  than  fufficient  for  a poet  who 
wants  not  wit  and  judgment.  Thus  Juvenal,  Ji  natura  negat , 
facit  indignatio  verfum  ; and  Boileau,  La  colere  fuffit  et  vaut  un 
Apollon. 

In  perufing  the  writings  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  two 
forts  of  fatire  laft-mentioned,  it  may  not  be  unneceflary  to 
confider,  that  they  lived  in  very  different  times ; Horace 
was  intimate  with  a prince  of  the  greateft  goodnefs  and 
humanity,  and  his  court  was  formed  after, his  example  ; and, 
therefore,  the  faults  which  the  poet  notices,  were  little  in- 
confiftencies  in  behaviour,  falfe  pretences  to  politenefs,  or 
impertinent  affectations  of  what  men  were  not  fit  for  ; vices 
of  a coarfer  fort  could  not  come  under  his  confideration,  or 
enter  the  palace  of  Auguftus. 

Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  under  Domitian,  in 
whole  reign  every  thing  great  and  noble  was  banilhed  from 
the  habitations  of  men  in  power ; therefore  he  attacks  vice 
as  it  paffes  by  in  triumph,  not  as  it  breaks  into  converfation. 
The  fall  of  empire,  contempt  of  glory,  and  a general  dege- 
neracy of  manners,  are  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  writings. 
In  the  days  of  Auguftus,  to  have  talked  like  Juvenal  had 
been  madnefs,  or  in  thofe  of  Domitian  like  Horace.  Mo- 
rality and  virtue  are  every  where  recommended  in  Horace, 
as  became  a man  in  a polite  court,  from  the  beauty,  pro- 
priety, and  convenience  of  purfuing  them  ; vice  and  cor- 
ruption are  attacked  by  Juvenal  in  a ftyle  which  denotes 
that  he  fears  he  (hall  not  be  heard,  unlefs  he  calls  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  with  a barefaced  mention  of  the  vil- 
lages and  obfcenities  of  his  contemporaries.  T atler,  N°  242 . 

The  Italians  divide  fatire  into  ferious,  as  that  in  common 
ufe  ; and  jocofe,  giocofa,  which  they  alfo  call  bernefca,  and  we 
burlefque. 

Their  chief  fatirifts  in  the  ferious  way  are  Dante  (whom 
they  particularly  call  principe  fitirico ),  Ariolto,  Aretine, 
Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Jacobo  Soldani,  Lo- 
renzo Azzolino,  Salvator  Rofa,  Lun.  Adimari,  and  Bene- 
detto Menzini.  Thofe  who  have  excelled  in  the  jocofe  kind 
are,  Francefco  Berni  (the  inventor  of  it),  Mauro,  Firen- 
zuola,  Cafa,  Coppetta  Varchi  Lafca,  Caporali,  &c. 

Satire  is  divided  into  general,  which  is  levelled  at  common 
abufes,  in  which  numbers  are  equally  interefted  ; and  perfonal , 
which  points  out  and  expofes  particular  characters,  more 
properly  called  lampoon.  This  laft,  as  it  affeCts  men’s  re- 
putation, on  which  their  intereft  greatly  depends,  is  fcarcely 
diftinguilhable  from  defamation  and  fcandal. 

To  this  laft  clafs  belong  moft  of  thofe  which  bear  the  title 
of  anti;  as  the  Anti-Baillet  of  Menage,  with  which  M. 
Baillet  was  fo  ftung,  that  he  compofed  a treatife  exprefs  on 
perfonal  fatires,  which  bear  the  title  anti ; to  Ihew  the  im- 
morality and  unlawfulnefs  of  them,  and  their  contrariety  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel. 

It  is  farther  objected  to  this  kind  of  fatire,  that  a public 
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dete&ion,  far  from  producing  the  effeft  it  is  defigned  for, 
reformation,  is  apt  to  drive  men  to  defperation,  and  harden 
them  in  their  courfe.  The  excellent  author  of  the  “Trea- 
tife  of  the  Government  of  the  Tongue,”  fpeaking  of  un- 
charitable truths,  fays,  a difcovery  of  this  kind  ferves  not 
to  reclaim,  but  only  to  enrage  the  offender,  and  precipitate 
him  into  farther  degrees  of  ill.  Modelly,  and  fear  of 
fhame,  is  one  of  thofe  natural  reftraints  which  the  wifdom  of 
heaven  has  put  on  mankind  ; and  he  who  once  ftumbles, 
may  yet,  by  a check  of  that  bridle,  recover  himfelf  again. 
But  when,  by  a public  detection,  he  is  fallen  under  that 
infamy  he  feared,  he  will  be  then  apt  to  difcard  all  caution, 
and  to  think  he  owes  himfelf  the  utmolt  pleafures  of  vice  at 
the  price  of  his  reputation.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  advances 
farther,  and  fets  up  for  a reverfed  fort  of  fame,  by  being 
eminently  wicked  ; thus  he,  who  before  was  but  a clan- 
deftine  difciple,  becomes  a dodlor  of  impiety.  Doubtlefs 
it  was  this  fort  of  reafoning  that  induced  our  wife  legif- 
lators  to  repeal  the  law  which  put  the  brand  of  infamy  in  the 
face  of  felons.  In  eftedt,  where  crimes  are  enormous,  the 
delinquent  deferves  little  pity,  yet  the  reporter  may  deferve 
lefs.  Vide  Tatler,  N°  74 — 7 6. 

Satire,  Greek.  Cafaubon  makes  a diftindtion  between 
the  fatirical  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  fatire  of  the 
Romans,  which  he  maintains  was  peculiar  to  themfelves  ; in 
which  alfo  he  feems  to  be  juftified  by  Quintilian.  Inlt.  Or. 
lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

For  a like  reafon  Horace,  Sat.  i.  lib.  2.  v.  62.  calls 
fatire,  Gracis  intaftum  carmen , a fort  of  poetry  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  Spanheim,  in  his  fine  preface  to  the  Caefars  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  has  (hewn  five  or  fix  elfential  differences 
between  thofe  two  poems.  The  Greeks  chiefly  repre- 
hended vice,  See.  in  their  dramas,  though  they  had  alfo  a 
fort  of  narrative  poems  called  filli,  like  the  Roman  and  our 
fatires.  Thefe  filli  were  cutting  or  farcaftic  poems,  as  may 
be  eafily  feen  by  the  fragments  of  Timon’s  filli,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Greek  filli  were  parodies  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Roman  fatire  ; or, 
if  we  find  fometimes  a parody  in  them,  it  is  what  the  poet 
did  not  defign,  and  confequently  the  parody  does  not  make 
the  effence  of  fatire,  as  it  does  that  of  the  filli. 

Scaliger,  notwithftanding  all  this,  followed  by  fome  of 
the  lateft  and  belt  critics,  fcruples  not  to  derive  the  fatirical 
poetry  of  the  Latins  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  According 
to  thefe  authors,  fatire,  in  its  origin,  was  a fort  of  interlude 
in  tragedy,  in  which  goat-footed  fatyrs  were  introduced 
to  alleviate  the  diltrefs,  and  with  their  jeers  and  humour 
diverfify  the  folemnity  of  the  tragic  feene ; much  like  the 
mimes  in  comedy,  and  the  fefeennines  in  the  Atellan  fports. 

At  firft,  it  was  only  in  the  tragedies  exhibited  in  the 
feafts  of  Bacchus,  that  fatyrs,  the  fuppofed  companions 
and  priefts  of  that  god,  were  introduced,  but  afterwards 
they  made  a part  in  the  folemnitieS  of  the  other  deities.  So 
that  fatire,  in  its  firlt  inftitution,  was  wholly  dramatic. 
Vide  Scalig.  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  11  and  12. 

Satire,  Roman.  Dacier,  after  Cafaubon,  traces  the 
inftitution  of  the  Roman  fatire  very  minutely,  and  diftin- 
guilhes  three  fpecies  or  ftates  of  it  ; the  firft  dramatic , the 
fecond  narrative,  the  third  that  which  was  called  the  Varro~ 
nian,  or  Msnippean  fatire. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  been  without  any  fcenical  en- 
tertainments for  almoft  four  hundred  years,  till  chance  and 
merriment,  in  one  of  their  feftivals,  gave  rife  to  the  Saturnine 
and  Fefcennine  verfes,  which,  for  fome  years,  fupplied  the 
place  of  theatrical  performances.  Thefe  verfes  were  rude, 
and  without  any  meafure,  being  extemporary,  and  the  pro- 


duftions  of  a lavage'  people,  who  had  no  other  inflru&ors 
than  the  fumes  of  wine.  Accordingly  they  were  fluffed 
with  grofs  railleries,  and  accompanied  with  various  geiticu- 
lations  and  dances.  An  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  by 
conceiving  a knot  of  country  fellows  dancing  in  an  hobbling 
manner,  tolling  about  their  home-fpun  jokes,  and  expofing 
each  other’s  failings.  Thus  Horace,  Epift.  I.  lib.  in 

“ Fefcennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Verfibus  alternis  opprobria  rultica  fudit.” 

The  ancient  Roman  fatires,  therefore,  were  a fort  of  in- 
nocent farces,  where  the  fpedtators  and  aftors  were  indif- 
ferently rallied.  And  thus  they  continued  till  the  time  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  who  firft  attempted  to  write  plays  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks.  This  new  entertainment,  appear- 
ing more  noble  and  perfect,  drew  crowds  of  fpedtators,  which 
occafioned  the  fatires  to  be  negledted  for  fome  time,  but  they 
were  afterwards  refumed,  and  tacked  to  the  ends  of  comedies, 
much  like  the  modern  farces.  They  were  annexed  more 
peculiarly  to  the  Atellan  pieces,  and,  on  this  occafion,  they 
changed  their  name  fatires  for  that  of  exodia,  which  they 
ever  after  retained. 

After  Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  having  obferved  the 
eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  fatire,  imagined  that  poems 
not  accommodated  to  the  theatre,  but  retaining  the  gall, 
raillery,  and  pleafantry,  of  the  theatrical  fatire,  would  not 
fail  of  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  difeourfes  under 
the  title  of  fatires,  in  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  mixing 
feveral  forts  of  verfe  together,  as  hexameters  with  iambic 
trimeters,  and  trochaic  tetrameters.  In  thefe  pieces  were 
found  the  fame  variety,  raillery,  allufions,  fables,  and  even 
dialogue,  in  a word,  every  thing  that  conftituted  the  cha- 
racter and  beauty  of  the  firft  fatires,  except  the  dancing  and 
mufic.  Pacuvius  fucceeded,  who  alio  wrote  fatires  in  imi- 
tation of  his  uncle,  or,  grandfather  Ennius.  When  Pa- 
cuvius was  in  his  prime,  Lucilius  was  born,  who  alfo  com- 
pofed  fatires,  fomewhat  of  a new  turn,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  that  character  of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy,  of 
which  the  Romans  had  but  an  imperfedt  image  in  their  own 
fatires.  This  feems  to  be  what  Elorace  meant,  when  he 
faid,  Satir.  I.  lib.  ii. 

“ Quid  ■ cum  eft  Lucilius  aufus 

Primus  in  hunc  opens  componere  carmina  morem.” 

He  could  not  mean,  that  the  Romans  had  no  fatires  be- 
fore Lucilius,  fince  that  poet  was  preceded  by  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  whom  he  imitated.  Horace’s  defign  was  only  to 
hint,  that  Lucilius’s  manner  and  turn  were  new  ; that  he 
had  embellilhed  this  poem,  infomuch  that  he  might  be  looked 
upon  as  its  firft  author.  But,  in  fadt,  Lucilius  only  added 
to  it  a little  more  politenefs  and  fait,  without  any  other  al- 
teration. And  though,  like  Ennius,  he  did  not  mix  toge- 
ther feveral  forts  of  verfe  in  the  fame  piece,  yet  he  compofed 
different  poems,  fome  of  which  were  entirely  hexameter, 
others  iambic,  and  others  trochaic,  as  appeal's  from  his 
fragments. 

The  third  kind  of  fatire  was  the  Varron'tan  or  Menippean, 
fo  called  from  its  author  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  the 
Romans,  and  becaufe  in  this  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Me- 
nippus  the  Gadarenian,  a Cynic  philofopher. 

This  fatire  was  not  only  a mifcellany  of  different  forts  of 
verfe,  but  was  alio  interlarded  with  profe,  and  mixed  up 
Greek  and  Latin.  Seneca’s  poem  on  tfie  death  of  Claudius, 
Petronius’s  Satyricon,  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  the  Golden  Afs 
of  Apuleius,  and  the  Caefars  of  the  emperor  Julian,  are  fo 
many  fatires  in  the  Varronian  tafte.  To  the  fame  head  may 
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alfo  be  referred  the  Catholicon  of  Spain,  the  Moris  En- 
comium of  Erafmus,  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  the 
Advertifements  from  Parnaffus  of  Boccalini,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  by  Dr.  S.  &c.  V.  Dacier  Difcours  fur  la  Satire,  in 
Mem.  tie  Liter,  de  l’Acad.  R.  des  Infer,  tom.  iii.  p.  246, 
feq.  And  in  the  preface  to  his  verfion  of  Horace’s  Satires. 
V.  Rapin  Reflex,  fur  la  Poet,  en  Partic.  § 28.  CEuv.  Di- 
verf.  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  feq. 

SATIRIC  Fountain.  See  Fountain. 

SATIRICAL,  fomething  relating  to,  or  that  partakes 
of,  the  nature  of  fatire. 

We  have  fatirical  poets ; fatirical  preachers,  as  South ; 
fatirical  hiftorians,  as  Burnet  and  Mezeray  ; fatirical  philo- 
fophers,  as  Apuleius  and  Montaigne.  In  the  Heathen  theo- 
logy, we  find  a fatirical  god,  viz.  Momus  : Homer,  in  his 
Therfites,  gives  the  character  of  a fatirical  courtier.  The 
Dutch  have  been  often  charged  with  fatirical  prints  and 
medals,  which  have  fometimes  coft  them  dear.  Satirical 
poetry  had  its  origin  at  Athens,  though  its  perfection  be 
owing  to  the  Romans.  According  to  father  Mourgues, 
and  Bianchini,  it  was  at  firft  a fort  of  tragedy  afted  at  the 
feaft  of  Bacchus,  wherein  fatires  were  introduced  converting 
with  heroes.  Burette  rather  takes  it  for  a fort  of  paftoral 
farce  tacked  to  the  ends  of  tragedies.  One  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  it  was  a wild,  grotefque  fort  of  dance  per- 
formed by  fatyrs,  and  called ficinnis.  See  Dancing. 

The  fatirical  fhows  of  the  Greeks  were  abfolute  mafque- 
rades ; the  aftors  herein  were  difguifed  varioufly,  fome  in 
the  habits  of  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Centaurs,  Masnades,  and  other 
of  Bacchus’s  crew : while  others  perfonated  giants,  cyclopes, 
monfters,  and  even  beafts ; the  whole  making  a medley  more 
romantic  and  extravagant  than  any  thing  on  the  modern 
ftage,  unlefs  perhaps  fome  of  our  late  grotefque  pantomime 
entertainments.  The  only  piece  of  the  kind  now  extant  is 
the  KTK Afl'f  of  Euripides. 

SATIRIST,  a writer  of  fatire;  which  fee. 

SATIRORUM  Promontorium,  th  z point  of  Camboja, 
in  Ancient  Geography , an  Indian  promontory  in  the  country 
of  the  Sines,  according  to  Ptolemy  : it  bounded  the  “ Sinus 
Magnus”  on  the  eaftern  fide. 

SATIROVA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Perm  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Solikamlk. 

SATISANAGARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mara- 
war  5 7 miles  W.  of  Tripatore. 

SATISDATO,  or  Stifulatio,  in  the  Roman  Law, 
anfwers  to  our  bail  above,  and  was  mutually  given  by  each 
litigant  party  to  the  other ; by  the  plaintiff,  that  he  would 
profecute  his  fuit,  and  pay  the  colts  if  he  lolt  his  caufe,  in 
like  manner  as  our  law  Itill  requires  nominal  pledges  of  profe- 
cution  from  the  plaintiff ; and  by  the  defendant,  that  he 
would  continue  in  court  and  abide  the  fer.tence  of  the  judge, 
much  like  our  fpecial  bail,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fide 
juflores  were  there  abfolutely  bound,  judicatum  folvere,  to 
fee  cofls  and  condemnation  paid  at  all  events  ; as  our  fpecial 
bail  may  be  difeharged  by  furrendering  the  defendant  into 
cuftody,  within  the  time  ordered  by  law ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  are  at  all  times  intitled  to  a warrant  to  apprehend 
him. 

SATISFACIENDUM,  Capias  ad.  See  Capias. 

SATISFACTION,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  the  giving  of 
recompence  for  an  injury  done ; or  the  payment  of  money 
due  on  bond,  judgment,  &c.  In  which  laft  it  muff  be  en- 
tered on  record. 

Satisfaction,  in  Theology,  is  defined  to  be,  that  which 
being  done  or  fuffered  either  by  an  offending  creature  him- 
felf,  or  by  another  perfon  for  him,  fhall  fecure  the  honour 
of  the  divine  government,  in  bellowing  upon  the  offender 
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pardon  and  happmefs.  This  fenfe  of  the  word  fatisfaftion 
is  agreeable  to  the  ufe  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  law,  where 
it  fignifies  to  content  a perfon  aggrieved,  and  is  put  for 
fome  valuable  confideration,  fubflituted  inflead  of  what  is 
a proper  payment,  and  confiftent  with  a remiflion  of  that 
debt  or  offence,  for  which  fuch  fuppofed  fatisfaftion  is 
made.  In  this  fenfe  Chrift  is  faid  by  many  divines  to  have 
made  fatisfaftion  for  the  fins  of  the  penitent  and  fincerely 
obedient. 

Thus  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  (Serm.  137.  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  135,  fol.)  explains  fatisfaftion.  The  death  of  Chrift,  he 
fays,  was  truly  and  properly  an  expiatory  facrifice,  and  in 
the  fulleft  fenfe  a perfect  and  fufficient  fatisfaftion  for  the 
fins  of  the  whole  world  : — fatisfaftion,  not  as  an  equivalent, 
without  which  God  would  not  and  with  which  he  could  not 
but  pardon  fin  ; for  the  feripture  no  where  fpeaks  of  fatis- 
faftion in  that  fenfe,  as  fome  have  erroneoufly  conceived  ; but 
as  an  atonement  which  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God 
were  pleafed  freely  to  appoint  and  freely  to  accept,  as  fu- 
preme  governor  of  the  univerfe. 

Mr.  Emlyn  (fee  his  “ Tracts”)  argues,  that  the  term  fa- 
tisfaftion in  a legal  fenfe  is  wholly  unfcriptural.  Divine  juf- 
tice,  fays  this  writer,  does  not  require  an  equivalent  fatisfac- 
tion  in  order  to  pardon  fin  ; neither  do  the  threatenings  of 
the  law  require  it,  nor  the  ends  of  divine  government,  i.  e. 
the  honour  of  God  and  a regard  to  his  laws,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  without  it,  by  limiting  the  condition  of  free  par- 
don  and  falvation,  fo  that  none  can  partake  of  it  but  thofe 
who  repent  and  forfake  their  wickednefs,  and  fincerely  fub- 
mit  to  his  laws,  while  the  reft  are  doomed  to  perifh.  More- 
over it  is  alleged,  that  Chrift  did  not  make  fuch  fatisfac- 
tion  ; for  he  did  not  fuffer  proper  punifhment,  and  what  he 
fuffered  was  not  a full  equivalent  to  ftrift  juftice : and  fup- 
pofing  an  equivalent  punifhment  to  be  requifite,  it  would 
not  thence  follow  that  it  mult  be  infinite,  becaufe  fin,  though 
exceeding  evil,  is  not  infinite,  and  infinite  fatisfaclion  cannot 
be  made  by  infinite  punifhment. 

Grotius,  Stillingfleet,  and  other  learned  men,  fays  Ben 
Mordecai  ( Letter  V. ) have  defended  the  two  following  pro- 
pofitions,  as  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  ; both 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Old  Teftament,  and  abfolutely' 
falfe.  Firft,  they  affert ; “ that  there  is  a necefiity  of  God’s 
vindicating  his  honour  to  the  world,  upon  the  breach  of  his 
laws  ; if  not  by  the  fuffering  of  the  offenders  themfelves, 
yet  by  the  fuffering  of  thy  -Son  of  God,  as  a facrifice  for 
the  expiation  of  fin  ; by  undergoing  the  punifhment  of  our 
iniquities which  appears  to  me  (fays  Mordecai)  to  be  the 
fame  thing  as  to  affert,  that  God  is  not  able  to  forgive  fins 
freely. 

Secondly,  that  a perfon,  notvvithftanding  his  innocency, 
may  oblige  himfelf,  by  an  aft  of  his  own  will,  to  undergo 
that  punifhment,  which  otherwife  he  did  not  deferve ; which 
punifhment  in  that  cafe  will  be  juft  , and  agreeable  to  reafon. 
Shall  we  dare  to  affert,  fays  the  author,  that  a juft  and  a 
good  God  aftually  puni/ljes  the  innocent  ; and  yet  is  not  able 
without,  not  only  the  confent,  but  the  actual fujfcrings  of  an- 
other perfon,  to  forgive  the  penitent ? Can  forgiving  a peni- 
tent be  lefs  agreeable  to  reftitude,  than  punifhing  the  inno- 
cent? Yet  we  are  confidently  told,  with  great  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God,  by  thefe  moft  learned  and  rel'peftable  di- 
vines, that  God  has  no  fuch  power ; except  the  fon  of 
God  fhall  fuffer  as  a facrifice  for  the  expiation  of  fin,  by 
undergoing  the  punifhment  of  our  iniquities.  For  there  is 
a necejfty  of  God’s  vindicating  his  honour  to  the  world, 
upon  the  breach  of  his  laws.  Dr.  Clarke  ufes  the  word 
fuffered  and  not  puniffed : he  tells  us,  “ when  the  honour  of 
God’s  laws  had  been  diminifhed  by  fin,  it  was  reafonable 
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and  neceffary  (notwithftanding  God’s  power  and  abfolute 
right  of  forgiving  ; yet  in  refpedt  of  his  wifdom  in  govern- 
ing the  world,  it  was  reafonable  and  neceffary)  there  ffiould 
be  a vindication  of  the  authority  of  his  laws  ; and  therefore, 
in  that  fenfe  of  neceffity,  it  was  neceffary,  either  that  the 
finner  ffiould  per'ffi,  or  fame  other  Tatisfaftion  ffiould  be 
made  in  his  Head  which  amounts  to  an  affertion,  that 
punilhment  of  fin  is  always  neceffary  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  But  this  is  not  true ; for  it  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  more  agreeable  in  many  inftances  to  the  wifdom 
of  God  in  his  governing  the  world  to  forgive,  than  to 
punijh ; and  in  all  fuch  inftances  punilhment  will  not  be 
neceffary.  But  this  neceffity  is  found  neither  in  the  nature 
of  things,  nor  in  fcripture ; and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing. 

Dr.  Richie  (Peculiar  Dodtrines  of  Revelation)  confiders 
the  oblation  of  burnt-offerings  under  the  patriarchal  dif- 
penfation  of  religion  as  inftituted  with  a penal  view,  and 
that  thefe  burnt-offerings  were  the  mulfts  or  fines  which 
were  exa&ed  from  and  levied  upon  penitent  finners,  for  the 
particular  fins  which  they  had  committed,  and  on  account  of 
the  culpable  part  of  their  moral  charafter  or  behaviour. 
This  alfo  is  the  idea  of  piacular  facrifices,  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  Levitical  law  and  other  places  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
They  made  atonement  for  penitent  finners  in  the  fenfe  of 
conftituting  an  union  or  relation  between  them  and  the 
Deity,  and  likewife  in  the  fenfe  of  reftoring  this  union  or 
relation  after  it  was  difi'olved  and  interrupted.  And  they 
likewife  preferved  and  fupported  an  union  of  relation  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  them,  after  it  was  made  or  reftored. 
Moreover,  the  fame  effedts  are  afcribed  to  the  death  ot 
Chrift,  which  are  attributed  to  piacular  facrifices  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Atonement  is  an  effedt 
afcribed  to  piacular  facrifices  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
atonement  being  affigned  as  the  effedt  of  the  death  of  Chrift 
in  the  New  Teftament,  atonement  mult  be  made  by  this  fa- 
crifice  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  was  made  by  the  legal 
facrifices.  Confequently,  this  facrifice  is  the  means  by 
which  an  union  or  relation  is  conjlituted,  rejlored,  and  preferved 
between  the  Deity  and  fuch  penitent  finners  as  believe  in 
Jefus  Chrift.  The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  examine 
feveral  notions  about  the  nature  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Chrift,  in  producing  thofe  effedfs  that  are  afcribed  to  it. 
The  firft  fcheme  of  redemption  which  he  examines  is  that 
which  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a transfer  of  fin  and 
puniffimeut  from  the  finner  to  Chrift,  and  of  a transfer  of 
righteoufnefs  from  Chrift  to  the  finner.  Chrift,  as  the 
Tinner’s  fubftitute,  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fin  of  the  finner 
transferred  or  imputed  to  him,  and  to  fuffer  the  punilhment 
of  that  fin  in  his  Head  : and,  on  account  of  this  vicarious 
punilhment,  the  finner  is  fuppofed  to  be  pardoned,  or  dif- 
charged  from  all  punilhment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
perfedt  obedience  or  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  is  fuppofed  to 
be  transferred  to  the  finner,  and  imputed  to  him  for  his 
righteoufnefs,  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  him,  and  was  his 
own  righteoufnefs:  and,  on  account  of  this  perfedt  righteouf- 
nefs, thus  transferred  and  imputed,  the  finner  is  accepted  and 
treated  by  God  as  if  he  was  without  fin,  and  a perfedtly 
righteous  perfon.  Dr.  Richie  remarks,  that  no  part  of  this 
fcheme  has  any  fufficient  fupport  from  the  holy  fcriptures. 
As  to  the  imputation  of  the  fins  of  believers  to  Chrift,  this, 
in  his  opinion,  is  no  where  exprefsly  affirmed  in  fcripture. 
He  examines  the  two  palfages  that  are  alleged  in  fupport  of 
this  dodtrine.  The  firft  is  2 Cor.  v.  21.  “ God  hath  made 
him  to'  be  fin  for  us,  who  knew  no  fin,”  See.  In  thefe 
words,  the  apoftle  only  affirms,  that  “ God  made  Chrift  fin 
for  us,”  but  he  doth  not  fay  that  he  imputed  our  fins  to 


him,  nor  can  it  be  fo  underftood ; becaufe  fin  is  a perfona! 
thing,  and  Chrift  could  not  be  made  a finner.  The  true 
fenfe,  as  he  conceives,  is,  that  “ God  made  Chrift  a fin- 
offering  for  us,”  and  a fin-offering  doth  not  imply  the  im- 
putation of  the  fin  of  the  offender  to  the  facrifice.  The 
lecond  paffage  is,  Ifaiah,  liii.  6.  “ The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  (the  Meffiah)  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  Thefe  words  are 
to  be  underftood  in  the  facrificial  fenfe  ; and  if  the  tranfla- 
tion  be  admitted,  the  meaning  is,  that  “ God  laid  on  Chrift 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Jewilh 
high-prieft  “ put  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Ifrael 
upon  the  head  of  the  fcape-goat,”  Lev.  xvi.  21  ; not  in  the 
fenfe  of  imputing  them  to  the  fcape-goat,  but  only  in  a 
figurative  fenfe,  in  order  to  fignify  that  they  were  “ borne,” 
or  “ carried  away,”  by  it,  “ into  a land  not  inhabited,” 
v.  22.  1.  e.  he  laid  our  fins  on  Chrift,  that  he  might  take,  or 
carry  them  away,  by  obtaining  the  pardon  of  them  by  the 
facrifice  of  himlelf ; or,  in  other  words,  laid  our  fins  upon 
him,  in  the  fenfe  of  appointing  his  death  to  be  the  means  by 
which  atonement  was  made  for  them,  and  the  remiffion  of 
them  obtained,  which  fenfe  of  the  words  docs  not  imply  that 
our  fins  were  imputed  to  Chrift.  But  becaufe  the  Hebrew 
verb,  has  the  fignification  of  laid  on  in  no  other 

place,  but  commonly  fignifies  to  meet,  or  to  rufh  in  upon,  it 
ought  to  have  been  fo  rendered  in  this  paffage  : “ The  Lord 
hath  made  the  iniquity  of  us  all  to  meet  him,  or  to  rufh  in 
upon  him  ;”  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  did  this  is 
clearly  explained  in  the  context,  v.  10,  by  “ making  his 
foul  an  offering  for  fin.”  As  to  the  transfer  of  punifhment 
of  our  fins  to  Chrift,  and  his  fuffering  that  punifhment  in  our 
ftead,  there  is  nothing  in  fcripture,  fays  our  author,  that 
gives  any  real  fupport  or  countenance  to  this  way  of  think- 
ing. Vicarious  punifhment  is  not  effential  to  the  idea  or 
nature  of  piacular  facrifice,  for  no  piacular  facrifice  made 
atonement  for  fin  in  the  fenfe  of  fuffering  the  punifhment  of 
it  in  the  offender’s  ftead.  Chrift  bore  our  fins,  in  the  facri- 
ficial fenfe,  viz.  not  by  fuffering  punifhment  in  our  ftead, 
but  by  making  atonement  for  them  by  the  facrifice  of  him- 
felf,  and  thereby  bearing,  or  carrying  and  taking  away,  the 
punifhment  of  them.  Moreover,  the  paffages  of  fcripture, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  prove  that  the  perfect  obedience  or 
righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  is  imputed  to  thofe  who  believe  in 
him  for  their  righteoufnefs,  do  not  amount,  in  our  author’s 
judgment,  to  any  proof  of  this  point.  He  adds,  that  this 
fcheme  of  redemption  is,  in  all  its  parts,  a contradiction  to 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  as  implying  that  things  are  done 
which  are  felf-contradidtory,  and  naturally  impoffible  to  be 
done  by  any  power  whatfoever.  It  fuppofes  the  poffibility 
of  transferring  the  adtions  of  one  perfon  to  another ; it 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a transfer  of  punifhment 
from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  whereas  punifhment,  like 
guilt,  is  a perfonal  thing ; it  does  not  furnifh  us  with  the 
idea  of  a piacular  facrifice  ; and  it  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
with  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government. 

Another  fcheme  of  redemption  fuppofes,  that  the  blood 
or  facrifice  which  Chrift  offered,  was  the  perfedt  obedience 
or  goodnefs  of  his  life  ; — that  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  con- 
fidered  as  a moral  means,  has  a natural  and  Itrong  tendency 
to  render  men  who  are  corrupt  and  wicked,  penitent  and 
obedient ; and  that  becaufe  the  blood  or  facrifice  of  Chrift 
has  this  tendency,  it  is  a reafon  for  granting  to  the  penitent 
the  pardon  of  their  fins  and  eternal  life.  But  this  fcheme, 
as  our  author  apprehends,  doth  not  confift  with  the  idea  of 
facrifice  of  any  kind,  euchariftical  or  piacular. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  fhew,  that  the  death  of  Chrift 
is  exhibited  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  a true  and  proper  fin- 
offering  or  piacular  facrifice  ; and  that  in  the  cafe  of  all  pe- 
nitent 
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intent  Tinners,  who  believe  in  Chrift,  his  death  is  a natural 
and  fit  mean  for  anfwering  the  end  and  defign  of  a piacular 
facrifice ; particularly  in  the  produ&ion  of  all  thofe  effects 
which  are  afcribed  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tetta- 
ment.  Piacular  facrifices  were  multffs,  demanded  from  peni- 
tent Tinners  by  the  Deity,  for  fins  committed  and  faultinefs  of 
moral  chara&er.  They  were,  therefore,  penal  to  the  offerers 
of  them  : and  by  the  pain  which  the  lofs  they  fuflained 
by  the  oblation  of  them  gave  them,  thefe  facrifices  pro- 
duced all  their  effects.  For,  by  thus  affedfing  the  rqind  of 
the  offerers,  they  ferved  to  make  and  keep  up  a proper  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  of  penitent  Tinners  and  that 
of  other  moral  charafters,  even  then  when  they  were  dif- 
charged  from  the  punifhment  of  the  impenitent,  and  had 
reward,  fuitable  to  the  meafures  of  their  obedience,  conferred 
on  them : and,  for  this  reafon,  piacular  facrifices  became, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Deity,  the  means  of  conlfituting, 
reftoring,  and  preferving  a federal  union  or  relation  between 
him  and  penitent  Tinners,  in  a perfect  confiftency  with  the 
reftitude  of  his  own  moral  government. 

Our  author  next  confiders,  whether  the  death  of  Chrift 
be  a natural  and  proper  mean  for  exciting  and  preferving 
pain  in  the  minds  of  thofe  penitent  Tinners  who  believe  in 
him ; and,  particularly,  in  his  death,  as  the  piacular  facrifice 
which  was  offered  for  their  fins.  And  this,  fays  our  author, 
can  fcarcely  be  called  in  queftion  by  any  perfon  who  confiders 
the  high  dignity  of  Chriit’s  perfon,  the  innocency  and 
tranfcendent  piety  and  virtue  of  his  life,  how  much  he  has  me- 
rited of  mankind  by  what  he  hath  done  and  fuffered  for  their 
falvation  and  happinefs,  and  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
human  minds  are  naturally  touched  and  affefted,  when  they 
refledt  upon  the  great  fufferings  of  perfons  of  eminency, 
worth,  and  innocency  ; efpecially,  if  thefe  perfons  have  been 
their  own  particular  friends  and  benefactors,  and  have  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  to  the  great  fufferings  which  have  befallen 
them  for  their  good  and  benefit. 

A late  ingenious  writer  (Dr.  Pye  Smith)  ftrenuoufly and 
argumentatively  maintains,  that  the  facrifice  of  Chriit  is  a 
full  and  perfeft  fatisfaCtion  to  the  honour  and  juftice  of  the 
divine  government  in  pardoning  and  faving  finners.  No 
injury,  fays  this  writer,  is  done  to  the  illultrious  fufferer 
by  his  flupendous  aCt  of  benevolence  and  generofity  to 
guilty  man, — infinite  good  accrues  to  the  general  interefts 
of  the  univerfe, — there  is  fuch  an  intercommunity  of  relation 
between  the  Saviour  and  his  redeemed,  as  forms  a juft  reafon 
for  regarding  them  as  one , in  a federal  and  legal  fenfe, — and 
the  faCt  of  this  union,  when  reduced  to  practical  and  perfonal 
application,  fecures  the  exiftence  of  genuine  holinefs  and 
every  virtue. 

Where  fuch  conditions  as  thefe  exift,  though  in  a degree 
very  low  and  imperfeCf,  the  idea  of  imputation  and  fub- 
ftitution,  as  to  moral  and  political  merit  or  demerit,  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  underftanding,  feelings,  and  praCtice 
of  mankind. 

For  the  difcharge  of  the  momentous  office  which  our 
Saviour  undertook,  he  poffeffes,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  a perfeft 
fitnefs,  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
nature  in  his  myfterious  perfon. 

Being  to  aCt  on  the  behalf  of  men,  he  is  a real  and  proper 
man. — If  alfo  he  performs  the  work  which  belongs  to  God 
alone,  he  mull  have  the  nature  of  God. — But  though  only 
the  pure  and  perfeCf  human  nature  of  the  Meffiah  could 
fuffer,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  aCts  and  fufferings  of  that 
human  n ature,  by  reafon  of  its  union  with  the  divine,  come 
under  a relative  confuleration  very  different  from  that  which 
fimilar  a Cts  and  fufferings  could  have  in  any  mere  man.  The 


value  of  the  expiatory  facrifice  of  Chrift  is  not  to  be  efti- 
mated  from  the  divine  appointment  alone  ; nor  merely  from 
the  kind  or  intenfity  of  fufferings  which  our  bleffed  Saviour 
endured  ; but  from  his  true  and  effential  Deity.  For  various 
reafons  which  our  author  has  adduced,  he  thinks  himfelf 
warranted  in  attributing  to  the  holy  facrifice  of  Chrift,  a 
value  properly  infnite,  on  account  of  the  divine  nature  of 
him  who  offered  it,  and  accordingly  he  conceives  that  there 
is  a clofe  and  important  connection  between  the  two  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  the  Deity  and  the 
atonement  of  Chrift.  They  yield  mutual  illuftration  and 
fupport ; and  neither  can  be  confidently  held  without  the 
other. 

The  term  fatisfaBion  has  been,  as  our  author  imagines,  too 
often  mifconceived  ; and  to  this  mifconception  he  attributes 
the  grofs  prejudices  that  have  been  entertained  againft  this 
do&rine.  The  fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  the  term,  upon  the 
authority  of  thofe  who  in  his  opinion  may  be  claffed  among 
the  moll  accurate  divines,  viz.  Stapfer,  Stein,  Wyttenbach, 
Canzius,  &c.  is  as  follows.  By  fatisfadfion,  in  a theo- 
logical fenfe,  we  mean,  “ fuch  adt  or  adls  as  (hall  accomplifn 
all  the  moral  purpofes,  which  to  the  infinite  wifdom  of  God 
appear  fit  and  neceflary  under  a fyftem  of  redtoral  holinefs, 
and  which  mull  otherwife  have  been  accomplifhed,  by  the 
exercife  of  retributive  juftice  upon  tranfgrefl'ors  in  their  own 
perfons.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (on  “ Redemption”)  ftates  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fatisfadlion  in  a manner  fomewhat  peculiar.  He 
fays,  that  the  death  of  Chrift  has  not  itfelf  fatisfied  divine 
juftice,  but  only  put  us  into  the  capacity  of  doing  it, 
by  confeffing  our  fins,  and  applying  to  God  for  pardon, 
with  an  humble  dependence  upon  Chrift’s  death  ; which,  he 
thinks,  fo  neceflary  a condition  of  falvation,  that  no  man 
can  obtain  it  without  fubmitting  to  it ; he  thinks  this  to  be 
the  language  of  an  attendance  upon  the  Lord’ 6 fupper,  upon 
which  he  lays  a very  great  ftrefs,  fo  as  to  think,  that  no  man 
ha-  a covenant  claim  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chrift,  if  he 
does  not  by  engaging  in  this  ordinance  declare  his  truft  in 
Chrift’s  facrifice,  and  to  atone  the  divine  difpleafure.  See 
Atonement,  Expiation,  Propitiation,  and  Sacrifice. 

Satisfaction,  in  a Popijh  fenfe.  See  Penance,  and 
Popery. 

SATKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Biezow. 

SATNIOES,  or  Saphinioes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  of  Afia  Minor,  which  watered  the  town  of  Pedafus, 
according  to  Homer  and  Strabo. 

SATOGA,  or  Montreal,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  io  miles  above 
Montreal. 

SATRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  alfo  Eleutherna , 
a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

SATRACUS,  a mountain  and  river  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Antiquity,  a governor  of 
a province  among  the  ancient  Perfians. 

King  Darius  ufually  walked  attended  by  his  principal 
lords  and  fatrapae.  (O.  Curtius.)  The  kingdom  of  Perfia 
was  divided  into  fatrapes,  or  jurifdidtions  of  fatrapae. 

The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  fignifying  ftridtly,  admiral, 
or  commander  of  a naval  army  ; but  it  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  all  governors  of  provinces.  In  which 
fenfe  it  was  alfo  borrowed  by  the  Greeks,  who  ufed  the  word 
a-a-r^TTii?  in  the  fame  fignification. 

We  alfo  meet  with  the  word  in  fome  ancient  Englifh 
charters  of  king  Ethelred,  where  the  lords,  who  fign 
3 S 2 next 
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and  neceffary  (notwithftanding  God’s  power  and  abfolute 
right  of  forgiving  ; yet  in  refpeft  of  his  wifdom  in  govern- 
ing the  world,  it  was  reafonable  and  neceflary)  there  fhould 
be  a vindication  of  the  authority  of  his  laws  ; and  therefore, 
in  that  fenfe  of  neceflity,  it  was  neceffary , either  that  the 
{inner  Ihould  per'fh,  or  feme  other  fatisfa&ion  fhould  be 
made  in  his  Head  which  amounts  to  an  affertion,  that 
punilhment  of  fin  is  always  neceflary  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  But  this  is  not  true ; for  it  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  more  agreeable  in  many  inftances  to  the  wifdom 
of  God  in  his  governing  the  world  to  forgive,  than  to 
punijl:  ; and  in  all  fuch  inftances  punilhment  will  not  be 
neceffary.  But  this  neceflity  is  found  neither  in  the  nature 
of  things,  nor  in  fcripture ; and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing. 

Dr.  Richie  (Peculiar  Dodtrines  of  Revelation)  confiders 
the  oblation  of  burnt-offerings  under  the  patriarchal  dif- 
penfation  of  religion  as  inftituted  with  a penal  view,  and 
that  thefe  burnt-offerings  were  the  muldts  or  fines  which 
were  exafted  from  and  levied  upon  penitent  finners,  for  the 
particular  fins  which  they  had  committed,  and  on  account  of 
the  culpable  part  of  their  moral  character  or  behaviour. 
This  alfo  is  the  idea  of  piacular  facrifices,  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  Levitical  law  and  other  places  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
They  made  atonement  for  penitent  finners  in  the  fenfe  of 
conftituting  an  union  or  relation  between  them  and  the 
Deity,  and  likewife  in  the  fenfe  of  reftoring  this  union  or 
relation  after  it  was  diffolved  and  interrupted.  And  they 
likewife  preferved  and  fupported  an  union  of  relation  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  them,  after  it  was  made  or  reftored. 
Moreover,  the  fame  effects  are  afcribed  to  the  death  of 
Chrift,  which  are  attributed  to  piacular  facrifices  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Atonement  is  an  effedt. 
afcribed  to  piacular  facrifices  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
atonement  being  affigned  as  the  effedt  of  the  death  of  Chrift 
in  the  New  Teftament,  atonement  mult  be  made  by  this  fa- 
crifice  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  was  made  by  the  legal 
facrifices.  Confequently,  this  facrifice  is  the  means  by 
which  an  union  or  relation  is  conjlituted,  rejlored , and  preferved 
between  the  Deity  and  fuch  penitent  finners  as  believe  in 
Jefus  Chrift.  The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  examine 
feveral  notions  about  the  nature  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Chrift,  in  producing  thofe  effects  that  are  afcribed  to  it. 
The  firft  fcheme  of  redemption  which  he  examines  is  that 
which  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a transfer  of  fin  and 
punilhment  from  the  finner  to  Chrift,  and  of  a transfer  of 
righteoufnefs  from  Chrift  to  the  finner.  Chrift,  as  the 
finner’s  fubftitute,  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fin  of  the  finner 
transferred  or  imputed  to  him,  and  to  fuffer  the  punilhment 
of  that  fin  in  his  ftead  : and,  on  account  of  this  vicarious 
punifhment,  the  finner  is  fuppofed  to  be  pardoned,  or  dif- 
charged  from  all  punilhment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
perfedt  obedience  or  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  is  fuppofed  to 
be  transferred  to  the  finner,  and  imputed  to  him  for  his 
righteoufnefs,  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  him,  and  was  his 
own  righteoufnefs : and,  on  account  of  this  perfedt  righteouf- 
nefs, thus  transferred  and  imputed,  the  finner  is  accepted  and 
treated  by  God  as  if  he  was  without  fin,  and  a perfedtly 
righteous  perfon.  Dr.  Richie  remarks,  that  no  part  of  this 
fcheme  has  any  fufficient  fupport  from  the  holy  fcriptures. 
As  to  the  imputation  of  the  fins  of  believers  to  Chrift,  this, 
in  his  opinion,  is  no  where  exprefsly  affirmed  in  fcripture. 
He  examines  the  two  palfages  that  are  alleged  in  fupport  of 
this  dodtrine.  The  firft  is  2 Cor.  v.  21.  “ God  hath  made 
him  to"  be  fin  for  us,  who  knew  no  fin,”  & c.  In  thefe 
words,  the  apoftle  only  affirms,  that  “ God  made  Chrift  fin 
for  us,”  but  he  doth  not  fay  that  he  imputed  our  fins  to 


him,  nor  can  it  be  fo  underftood ; becaufe  fin  is  a perfonal 
thing,  and  Chrift  could  not  be  made  a finner.  The  true 
fenfe,  as  he  conceives,  is,  that  “ God  made  Chrift  a fin- 
offering  for  us,”  and  a fin-offering  doth  not  imply  the  im- 
putation of  the  fin  of  the  offender  to  the  facrifice.  The 
fecond  paffage  is,  Ifaiah,  liii.  6.  “ The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  (the  Meffiah)  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  Thefe  words  are 
to  be  underftood  in  the  facrificial  fenfe  ; and  if  the  tranfla- 
tion  be  admitted,  the  meaning  is,  that  “ God  laid  on  Chrift 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Jewilh 
high-prieft  “ put  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Ifrael 
upon  the  head  of  the  fcape-goat,”  Lev.  xvi.  21  ; not  in  the 
fenfe  of  imputing  them  to  the  fcape-goat,  but  only  in  a 
figurative  fenle,  in  order  to  fignify  that  they  were  “ borne,” 
or  “ carried  away,”  by  it,  “ into  a land  not  inhabited,” 
v.  22.  i.  e.  he  laid  our  fins  on  Chrift,  that  he  might  take,  or 
carry  them  away,  by  obtaining  the  pardon  of  them  by  the 
facrifice  of  himfelf ; or,  in  other  words,  laid  our  fins  upon 
him,  in  the  fenfe  of  appointing  his  death  to  be  the  means  by 
which  atonement  was  made  for  them,  and  the  remiffion  of 
them  obtained,  which  fenfe  of  the  words  does  not  imply  that 
our  fins  were  imputed  to  Chrift.  But  becaufe  the  Hebrew 
verb,  jpjsn.  has  the  fignification  of  laid  on  in  no  other 
place,  but  commonly  fignifies  to  meet,  or  to  rujh  in  upon , it 
ought  to  have  been  fo  rendered  in  this  paffage  : “ The  Lord 
hath  made  the  iniquity  of  us  all  to  meet  him,  or  to  rufh  in 
upon  him  ;”  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  did  this  is 
clearly  explained  in  the  context,  v.  10,  by  “ making  his 
foul  an  offering  for  fin.”  As  to  the  transfer  of  punifhment 
of  our  fins  to  Chrift,  and  his  fuffering  that  punifhment  in  our 
ftead,  there  is  nothing  in  fcripture,  fays  our  author,  that 
gives  any  real  fupport  or  countenance  to  this  way  of  think- 
ing. Vicarious  punifnment  is  not  eflential  to  the  idea  or 
nature  of  piacular  facrifice,  for  no  piacular  facrifice  made 
atonement  for  fin  in  the  fenfe  of  fuffering  the  punifhment  of 
it  in  the  offender’s  ftead.  Chrift  bore  our  fins,  in  the  facri- 
ficial fenfe,  viz.  not  by  fuffering  punifhment  in  our  ftead, 
but  by  making  atonement  for  them  by  the  facrifice  of  him- 
felf, and  thereby  bearing,  or  carrying  and  taking  away,  the 
punifhment  of  them.  Moreover,  the  paflages  of  fcripture, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  prove  that  the  perfedt  obedience  or 
righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  is  imputed  to  thofe  who  believe  in 
him  for  their  righteoufnefs,  do  not  amount,  in  our  author’s 
judgment,  to  any  proof  of  this  point.  He  adds,  that  this 
fcheme  of  redemption  is,  in  all  its  parts,  a contradidtion  to 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  as  implying  that  things  are  done 
which  are  felf-contradidfory,  and  naturally  impoflible  to  be 
done  by  any  power  whatfoever.  It  fuppofes  the  poffibility 
of  transferring  the  actions  of  one  perfon  to  another ; it 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a transfer  of  punifhment 
from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  whereas  punifhment,  like 
guilt,  is  a perfonal  thing ; it  does  not  furnifh  us  with  the 
idea  of  a piacular  facrifice  ; and  it  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
with  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government. 

Another  fcheme  of  redemption  fuppofes,  that  the  blood 
or  facrifice  which  Chrift  offered,  was  the  perfedt  obedience 
or  goodnefis  of  his  life  ; — that  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  con- 
fidered  as  a moral  means,  has  a natural  and  ftrong  tendency 
to  render  men  who  are  corrupt  and  wicked,  penitent  and 
obedient ; and  that  becaufe  the  blood  or  facrifice  of  Chrift 
has  this  tendency,  it  is  a reafon  for  granting  to  the  penitent 
the  pardon  of  their  fins  and  eternal  life.  But  this  fcheme, 
as  our  author  apprehends,  doth  not  confift  with  the  idea  of 
facrifice  of  any  kind,  euchariftical  or  piacular. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  {hew,  that  the  death  of  Chrift 
is  exhibited  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  a true  and  proper  fin- 
offering  or  piacular  facrifice  ; and  that  in  the  cafe  of  all  pe- 
nitent 
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intent  finners,  who  believe  in  Chrift,  his  death  is  a natural 
and  fit  mean  for  anfwering  the  end  and  defign  of  a piacular 
facrifice  ; particularly  in  the  produftion  of  all  thofe  effects 
which  are  afcribed  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  NewTefta- 
ment.  Piacular  facrifices  were  mulcts,  demanded  from  peni- 
tent finners  by  the  Deity,  for  fins  committed  and  faultinefs  of 
moral  charadter.  They  were,  therefore,  penal  to  the  offerers 
of  them  : and  by  the  pain  which  the  lofs  they  fuftained 
by  the  oblation  of  them  gave  them,  thefe  facrifices  pro- 
duced all  their  effedts.  For,  by  thus  affedting  the  mjnd  of 
the  offerers,  they  ferved  to  make  and  keep  up  a proper  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  of  penitent  finners  and  that 
of  other  moral  charadters,  even  then  when  they  were  dif- 
charged  from  the  punifhment  of  the  impenitent,  and  had 
reward,  fuitable  to  the  meafures  of  their  obedience,  conferred 
on  them : and,  for  this  reafon,  piacular  facrifices  became, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Deity,  the  means  of  conffituting, 
reftoring,  and  preferving  a federal  union  or  relation  between 
him  and  penitent  finners,  in  a perfedt  confiftency  with  the 
redfitude  of  his  own  moral  government. 

Our  author  next  confiders,  whether  the  death  of  Chrift 
be  a natural  and  proper  mean  for  exciting  and  preferving 
pain  in  the  minds  of  thofe  penitent  finners  who  believe  in 
him ; and,  particularly,  in  his  death,  as  the  piacular  facrifice 
which  was  offered  for  their  fins.  And  this,  fays  our  author, 
can  fcarcely  be  called  in  queftion  by  any  perfon  who  confiders 
the  high  dignity  of  Chriit’s  perfon,  the  innocency  and 
tranfcendent  piety  and  virtue  of  his  life,  how  much  he  has  me- 
rited of  mankind  by  what  he  hath  done  and  fuffered  for  their 
falvation  and  happinefs,  and  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
human  minds  are  naturally  touched  and  affefted,  when  they 
refledt  upon  the  great  fufferings  of  perfons  of  eminency, 
worth,  and  innocency  ; efpecially,  if  thefe  perfons  have  been 
their  own  particular  friends  and  benefaftors,  and  have  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  to  the  great  fufferings  which  have  befallen 
them  for  their  good  and  benefit. 

A late  ingenious  writer  (Dr.  Pye  Smith)  ftrenuoufly  and 
argumentatively  maintains,  that  the  facrifice  of  Chrift  is  a 
full  and  perfedt  fatisfadtion  to  the  honour  and  juftice  of  the 
divine  government  in  pardoning  and  faving  finners.  No 
injury,  fays  this  writer,  is  done  to  the  illullrious  lufferer 
by  his  flupendous  adt  of  benevolence  and  generofity  to 
guilty  man, — infinite  good  accrues  to  the  general  interefts 
of  the  univerfe, — there  is  fuch  an  intercommunity  of  relation 
between  the  Saviour  and  his  redeemed,  as  forms  a juft  reafon 
for  regarding  them  as  one,  in  a federal  and  legal  fenfe, — and 
the  fadt  of  this  union,  when  reduced  to  pradtical  and  perfonal 
application,  fecures  the  exiftence  of  genuine  holinefs  and 
every  virtue. 

Where  fuch  conditions  as  thefe  exift,  though  in  a degree 
very  low  and  imperfedt,  the  idea  of  imputation  and  fub- 
ftitution,  as  to  moral  and  political  merit  or  demerit,  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  underftanding,  feelings,  and  pradtice 
of  mankind. 

For  the  difcharge  of  the  momentous  office  which  our 
Saviour  undertook,  he  poffeffes,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  a perfedt 
fitnefs,  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
nature  in  his  myfterious  perfon. 

Being  to  adt  on  the  behalf  of  men,  he  is  a real  and  proper 
man. — If  alfo  he  performs  the  work  which  belongs  to  God 
alone,  he  muff  have  the  nature  of  God. — But  though  only 
the  pure  and  perfedt  human  nature  of  the  Meffiah  could 
fuffer,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  adts  and  fufferings  of  that 
human  n ature,  by  reafon  of  its  union  with  the  divine,  come 
under  a relative  conjuleration  very  different  from  that  which 
fimilar  a dts  and  fufferings  could  have  in  any  mere  man.  The 


value  of  the  expiatory  facrifice  of  Chrift  is  not  to  be  efti» 
mated  from  the  divine  appointment  alone  ; nor  merely  from 
the  kind  or  intenfity  of  fufferings  which  our  bleffed  Saviour 
endured  ; but  from  his  true  and  effential  Deity.  For  various 
reafons  which  our  author  has  adduced,  he  thinks  himfelf 
warranted  in  attributing  to  the  holy  facrifice  of  Chrift,  a 
value  properly  infinite,  on  account  of  the  divine  nature  of 
him  who  offered  it,  and  accordingly  he  conceives  that  there 
is  a clofe  and  important  connedtion  between  the  two  lead- 
ing dodfrines  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  the  Deity  and  the 
atonement  of  Chrift.  They  yield  mutual  illuilration  and 
fupport ; and  neither  can  be  confidently  held  without  the 
other. 

The  term  fatisfattion  has  been,  as  our  author  imagines,  too 
often  mifconceived  ; and  to  this  mifconception  he  attributes 
the  grofs  prejudices  that  have  been  entertained  againft  this 
doftrine.  The  fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  the  term,  upon  the 
authority  of  thofe  who  in  his  opinion  may  be  clafled  among 
the  moft  accurate  divines,  viz.  Stapfer,  Stein,  Wyttenbach, 
Canzius,  &c.  is  as  follows.  By  fatisfadfion,  in  a theo- 
logical fenfe,  we  mean,  “ fuch  adt  or  adts  as  (hall  accomplifh 
all  the  moral  purpofes,  which  to  the  infinite  wifdom  of  God 
appear  fit  and  necelfary  under  a fyftem  of  redtoral  holinefs, 
and  which  muft  otherwife  have  been  accomplifhed,  by  the 
exercife  of  retributive  juftice  upon  tranfgreffors  in  their  own 
perfons.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (on  “ Redemption”)  ftates  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fatisfadtion  in  a manner  fomewhat  peculiar.  He 
fays,  that  the  death  of  Chrift  has  not  itfelf  fatisfied  divine 
juftice,  but  only  put  us  into  the  capacity  of  doing  it, 
by  confeffing  our  fins,  and  applying  to  God  for  pardon, 
with  an  humble  dependence  upon  Chrift’s  death  ; which,  he 
thinks,  fo  neceffary  a condition  of  falvation,  that  no  man 
can  obtain  it  without  fubmitting  to  it ; he  thinks  this  to  be 
the  language  of  an  attendance  upon  the  Lord’s  fupper,  upon 
which  he  lays  a very  great  ftrefs,  fo  as  to  think,  that  no  man 
ha.,  a covenant  claim  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chrift,  if  he 
does  not  by  engaging  in  this  ordinance  declare  his  truft  in 
Chrift’s  facrifice,  and  to  atone  the  divine  difpleafure.  See 
Atonement,  Expiation,  Propitiation,  and  Sacrifice. 

Satisfaction,  in  a Popifh  fenfe.  See  Penance,  and 
Popery. 

SATKA,  is  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Biezow. 

SATNIOES,  or  Sapiiinioes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  , of  Alia  Minor,  which  watered  the  town  of  Pedafus, 
according  to  Homer  and  Strabo. 

SATOGA,  or  Montreal,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  10  miles  above 
Montreal. 

SATRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  alfo  Eleutherna, 
a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

SATRACUS,  a mountain  and  river  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Antiquity,  a governor  of 
a province  among  the  ancient  Perfians. 

King  Darius  ufually  walked  attended  by  his  principal 
lords  and  latrapae.  (O.  Curtius. ) The  kingdom  of  Perfia 
was  divided  into  fatrapes,  or  jurifdi&ions  of  fatrapae. 

The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  iignifying  ftriftly,  admiral, 
or  commander  of  a naval  army  ; but  it  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  all  governors  of  provinces.  In  which 
fenfe  it  was  alfo  borrowed  by  the  Greeks,  who  ufed  the  word 
o-ar^aTrti;  in  the  fame  fignification. 

We  alfo  meet  with  the  word  in  fome  ancient  Englifh 
charters  of  king  Ethelred,  where  the  lords,  who  fign 
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«ext  after  the  dukes,  take  the  title  of  fatrapes  of  the  king. 
Du-Cange  takes  the  word  here  to  fignify  minifters  of  the 
king. 

SATRIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Baiilicata,  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 7 miles  S.W. 
of  Acerenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
the  feat  of  the  provincial  tribunal ; 8 miles  S.  of  Squil- 
lace. 

SATRICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
in  Latium,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Corioli. 

SAT  RUM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic;  12  miles  S.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

SATSHIRE,  a town  of  Imiretta ; 60  miles  E.  of 
Cotatis. 

SATTALIE,  or  Sateller,  in  Commerce,  a money  of 
account  at  Bencoolen  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 32  fattalies  mak- 
ing 4 foocoos,  or  a dollar  of  5s. 

S ATT  A RAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Vifiapour,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Mahratta  ftate,  near  the  fource  of  the  Kiftnah.  It  was 
taken  from  the  king  of  Vifiapour  by  Sevadjee,  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  ftate,  fortified,  and  made  the  capital  of  his 
dominions.  Here,  it  is  faid,  the  reprefentative  of  the  rauj, 
or  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  is  kept  in  the  fort,  and  treated 
with  all  poflible  refpedt,  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  he 
appears  at  Poonah : on  his  death,  his  place  is  fupplied  by 
the  handfome  fon  of  fome  poor  man.  The  Peifhwah  is  prime 
minifter  of  the  Mahratta  ftate.  The  rajah  of  Nagpour  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies;  77  miles  W.  of  Vifiapour. 
N.  lat.  15°  45'.  E.  long.  740  8'. 

SATTELBERG,  a mountain  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schweidnitz  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Landfhut. 

SATTlMUNGULUM,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hin- 
dooftan, ceded  in  1799  to  Great  Britain  ; 33  miles  N.  of 
Coimbetore.  N.  lat.  1 1°  40'.  E.  long.  770  12'. 

SATTIN,  or  Satin,  a kind  of  filken  Huff,  very  fmooth 
and  Ihining,  the  warp  of  which  is  very  fine,  and  ftands  out ; 
the  woof  coarfer,  and  hidden  underneath  ; on  which  depends 
that  glofs  and  beauty  which  give  it  its  price. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French,  fatin;  which  Menage 
derives  farther  from  the  Latin  feta,  a hrijlle  or  hair  ; others 
from  the  Hebrew  fadin , or  from  the  old  French  fade  and 
fadinet,  handfome,  genteel. 

There  are  fome  fattins  quite  plain,  others  wrought,  fome 
flowered  with  gold  or  filk,  others  ftriped,  & c.  All  the 
varieties  in  the  fabric  of  fattins  are  made  by  ufing  new 
warps,  or  woofs.  The  fineft  fattins  are  generally  faid  to 
be  thofe  of  Florence  and  Genoa,  yet  the  French  will  not 
allow  thofe  of  Lyons  to  be  at  all  inferior  to  them.  The 
fattins  of  Bruges  have  their  warp  of  filk,  and  their  woof  of 
thread. 

Indian  fattins,  or  fattins  of  China,  are  filken  ftuffs,  much 
like  thofe  manufa&ured  in  Europe.  Of  thefe,  fome  are 
plain,  either  white,  or  of  other  colours  ; others  worked, 
either  with  gold  or  filk,  flowered,  damaflted,  ftriped,  &c. 
They  are  moftly  valued  becaufe  of  their  cleaning  and  bleach- 
ing eafily,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  their  luftre.  In 
other  refpe&s  they  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

F.  le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  prepare  their  fattins 
in  oil,  to  give  them  the  greater  luftre ; but  this  makes  the 
duft  liable  to  hang  to  them. 

Sattin  Flower,  and  White  fattin,  in  Botany.  See  Lu- 
NARIA. 

Sattin  Spar,  in  Mineralogy,  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime : 
it  has  a pearly  luftre,  and  is  generally  of  a pure  white 
colour : the  fibres  are  minute  and  frequently  waved.  It 


has  been  ufed  for  beads  and  necklaces,  and  other  orna- 
ments. It  is  procured  from  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
See  Lime. 

SATTINAFF,  in  Geography , a duller  of  iflets  and 
rocks  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  c°  24'.  E.  lone. 
11 8°  38'. 

SATTINAGRAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Guntoor ; 13  miles  N.  of  Guntoor. 

SATTINET,  or  Sattinade,  a very  flight,  thin  fort 
of  fattin,  chiefly  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  fummer  night-gowns, 
&c.  and  ordinarily  ftriped.  The  word  is  a diminutive  of 
fattin. 

SATTIPALAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Golconda ; 27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Combamet. 

SATTNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  ; 7 
miles  N.W.  of  Sundfwall. 

SATTRA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland;  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Nykoping. 

SATULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

SATURANTIA  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
abforbents.. 

SATURATION,  in  Chtmijlry,  is  the  impregnation  of 
an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfd,  till  either  will  receive 
no  more,  and  the  mixture  becomes  neutral.  The  term  is 
more  generally  applied  to  any  menftruum  that  is  capable  of 
diffolving  any  fubftance,  or  of  abforbing  and  uniting  with 
any  fluid ; thus  the  air  is  faid  to  be  faturated  with  water, 
when  it  can  dilfolve  and  retain  no  more,  &c.  and  the  limit 
of  its  capacity  of  folution  is  called  the  point  of  faturation. 
This  is  different  in  different  fubftances  that  tend  to  unite 
with  each  other.  See  Affinity. 

SATURDAY,  in  Chronology,  the  feventh  or  laft  day  of 
the  week,  fo  called,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  from  the  idol 
Seater,  worftfipped  on  this  day  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and 
thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  Satur- 
day anfwers  to  the  Jewilh  fabbath. 

Saturday-iSVo/,  a fpace  of  time,  in  which,  of  old,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  take  falmons  in  the  North,  viz.  from  even. fong 
on  Saturday,  till  fun-rifing  on  Monday. 

SATUREIA,  in  Botany,  an  old  name,  which  feems 
molt  probably  to  be  derived  from  faturo,  to  cram  or  fatisfy, 
in  allufion  to  the  ufe  of  the  plant  in  feafoning  food  ; whence 
alfo  comes  its  Englifh  name  Savory.  Linnseus  rather  follows 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  deduce  the  above  name  from  Satyrus, 
a fatyr  ; becaufe  of  a fuppofed  ftimulating  property. — Linn. 
Gen.  288.  Schreb.  385.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  41.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  373.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  396.  Juff.  112,  Lamarck  Illuftr, 
t.  504. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillat/e,  Linn.  Laliata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  ftri- 
ated,  ereft,  permanent ; its  orifice  with  five  ftraight,  nearly 
equal,  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  cylindrical, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx ; mouth  fimple ; upper  lip  eredt,  obtufe, 
fharply  emarginate ; lower  lip  the  length  of  the  upper, 
fpreading,  in  three  deep  obtufe  fegments  of  equal  length, 
the  middle  one  rather  the  largeft.  St  am.  Filaments  four, 
fetaceous,  diftant,  hardly  fo  long  as  the  upper  lip,  the  two 
lower  ones  rather  the  fhorteft  ; anthers  converging  in  pairs. 
Pijl.  Germen  four-cleft ; ftyle  briftle-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  corolla  ; ftigmas  two,  tapering.  Peric.  none,  the  clofed 
calyx  containing  the  feeds  in  its  lower  part.  Seeds  four, 
roundifh. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Segments  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal.  Sta- 
mens diftant.  Calyx  almoft  equally  five-cleft. 
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1.  S.  Juliana.  Linear-leaved  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  793. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  540,  un- 
publilhed.  (S.  Sandi  Juliani ; Ger.  Em.  576.) — Whorls 
level-topped.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate. — Native  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  of  Greece,  and  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Zante.  Gerarde 
appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  garden.  Mr.  Aiton  marks  it  as 
kept  in  the  frame,  and  flowering  from  May  to  September. 
The  root  and  fern  are  perennial,  woody  ; the  latter  very 
bulhy,  from  four  to  fix  inches  high.  . Leaves  crowded, 
narrow,  acute,  of  a hoary  green,  with  a pungent  aromatic 
flavour.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh  or  flelh-cploured,  variegated 
with  crimfon  or  purple. 

2.  S.  nervofa.  Rib-leaved  Savory.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
v.  2.  9.  Willd.  n.  2. — Whorls  denfe.  Calyx  villous. 
Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  veiny  beneath.  — Found  by 
M.  Desfontaines  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  on  mount  Atlas. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  received  it  from  an  apothecary  in  Zante,  by 
the  name  of  ’'H^Wov,  or  Hyflop.  The  Jlems  are  taller,  and 
much  more  (lender,  than  in  the  foregoing,  clothed  with  fine 
fliort  down.  Leaves  in  diftant  pairs,  fomewhat  rigid. 
Flowers  fmall,  rofe-coloured,  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  clofed 
with  hairs.  Desfont.  We  fhould  fufpeft  this  plant  might 
rather  belong  to  the  genus  Thy mus. 

3.  S.  Thymbra.  Whorl-flowered  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
794.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Grcec.  Sibth.  t.  541, 
unpublifhed.  (S.  cretica;  Ger.  Em.  576.  Thymbra  legi- 
tima  ; Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1.  358.  Thymum  creticum  Ponae  ver- 
ticillatum  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  898. ) — Whorls  denfe,  rounded, 
hifpid.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  dotted,  hifpid,  with- 
out veins. — Obferved  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  be  very  abundant 
on  all  the  dry  hills  of  the  Archipelago  and  fouthern  part  of 
Greece.  It  flowers  with  us  in  fummer,  having  been  culti- 
vated from  the  time  of  Parkinfon  ; but  requires  Ihelter  in 
winter.  The  Jlem  is  Ihrubby,  bulhy,  fquare,  and  rough. 
Leaves  aromatic.  Flowers  many  in  each  whorl,  pale  purple, 
with  prominent  ftamens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this 
being,  as  ail  authors  have  thought,  the  true  ©u^/3pa  of  Diof- 
corides ; and  it  retains  the  fame  appellation,  more  or  lefs 
corrupted,  in  modern  Greek. 

4.  S.  gncca.  Grecian  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  794. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  542,  un- 
publilhed.  (Clinopodium  creticum;  Alpin.  Exot.  265. 
t.  264.) — Stalks  axillary,  with  from  three  to  fix  flowers. 
Brafteas  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  ovate,  hifpid,  veiny 
beneath.— Native  of  the  Archipelago,  Peloponnefus,  and 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  Miller  cultivated  this  fpecies.  Mr.  Aiton 
marks  it  as  a perennial  herb,  kept  in  the  frame,  and  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  We  have  not  met  with  any  living 
fpecimen.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  flender.  Leaves 
with  Alining  dots  on  the  upper  fide,  caufed  by  clofe  prefl'ed 
hairs.  Flowers  pale  purple,  with  three  dark  fpots  on  the 
lip. 

5.  S.  f/formis.  Slender  Downy  Savory.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  v.  2.  8.  t.  121.  f.  x.  Willd.  n.  5. — Stalks  axillary, 
with  from  one  to  three  flowers.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate, 
villous.  Stem  Ihrubby. — Found  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  on 
mount  Atlas.  Stems  a fpan  high,  flender,  villous.  Leaves 
and  flowers  fmall.  Corolla  rofe-coloured,  minute,  villous. 
Desfontaines. 

6.  S.  montana.  Winter  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  794. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  543, 
unpublilhed.  (S.  perennis ; Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  44.  f.  2. 
S.  hortenfis ; Ger.  Em.  575.  f.  2 ; the  cuts  being  tranf- 
pofed.) — Stalks  axillary,  cymofe,  flightly  turned  one  way. 
Calyx-teeth  tapering,  pointed.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
entire,  with  (harp  points.  Stem  Ihrubby. — Native  of  dry 
open  fituations  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Commonly  culti- 


vated in  kitchen  gardens,  where  it  is  hardy  and  Ihrubby, 
lafting  many  years  without  any  care  or  Ihelter,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  The  ufe  of  this  fpecies  for  feafoning 
broth,  or  foups,  is  well  known.  The  Jlem  is  bulhy,  fcarcely 
a foot  high.  Leaves  evergreen,  dilated  upward.  Flowers 
white,  with  a lilac  tinge,  and  violet  fpots. 

7.  S . rupejlris.  Rock  Savory.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1. 
130.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  494.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  5. 
(S.  thymifolia  ; Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  428.  t.  29.) — Stalks  ax- 
illary, cymofe,  turned  one  way.  Calyx-teeth  Ihort  and 
blunt.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  toothed  and  notched. — 
Native  of  rocks  in  Carniola.  A Ihrubby,  bufhy,  fragrant 
fpecies,  remarkable  for  its  notched  leaves,  which  are 
dotted  beneath.  Flowers  copious,  whitilh,  dotted  with 
crimfon. 

8.  S.  hortenfis.  Summer  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  795. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  6.  (Satureia  ; Dod.  Pempt.  289. 
Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  44.  f.  1.  S.  hortenfis  adliva;  Ger. 
Em.  573.  f.  2 ; the  cuts  being  tranfpofed.  S.  altera  ; 
Camer.  Epit.  487.) — Stalks  axillary,  fomewhat  cymofe. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  , Stem  herbaceous,  with  op- 
pofite  crofiing  branches. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
A hardy  annual  in  our  gardens,  where  it  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated, though  this  fpecies  is  not  in  fuch  popular  kitchen 
ufe  here  as  in  Germany.  Its  fcent  is  fweeter  than  that  of 
Winter  Savory ; more  like  Bafil.  The  root  is  fmall  and 
fibrous.  Stem  bulhy.  Leaves  fmooth,  rather  fucculent. 
Flowers  whitilh. 

9.  S.  capitata.  Fringed  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  795- 

Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  7.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  544,  un- 
publilhed. (Thymum  legitimum  ; Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1.  357. 
Th.  creticum;  Ger.  Em.  574.  Th.  creticum  incanum  ca= 
pitatum ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  897.) — Flowers  fpiked.  Leaves 
keeled,  dotted,  fringed. — Native  of  dry  open  fituations  in 
Greece,  Paleftine,  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  fome 
parts  of  Spain.  Gerarde  cultivated  this  handfome  fpecies,  and 
it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Aiton  as  a hardy  Ihrub,  flowering  from 
June  to  October,  but  we  have  rarely  feen  a garden  fpecimen. 
The  Jlem  is  bulhy.  Leaves  fmall,  crowned.  Flowers  light 
purple,  in  copious,  denfe,  terminal  fpikes,  with  reddilh  im- 
bricated bradeas.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  real  ©i/poc  of 

Diofcorides,  and  is  called  ©yuio,  or  Supapi,  at  prefent  in 
Greece. 

10.  S . fpinofa.  Thorny  Savory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  795. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  545,  unpublifhed, 
( Gaidarothimo  di  Candia  ; Pon.  Bald.  106.) — Branches 
fpinous.  Leaves  ovate,  downy. — Native  of  Crete.  The 
Jlem  is  Ihrubby,  the  branches  ending  in  fharp  thorns.  Leaves 
oppofite,  downy  or  woolly.  Flowers  axillary,  pale  purple, 
or  whitilh,  dotted  with  a deeper  colour. 

11.  S . viminea.  Twiggy  Savory,  or  Pennyroyal  tree. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  795.  Willd.  n.  11,  Ait.  n.  8.  (Sideritis 
viminea;  Brown  Jam.  258.) — Flowersaxillary,  three  toge- 
ther, nearly  feflile.  Bradfeas  linear.  Leaves  oblong,  entire  ; 
fmooth  above ; tapering  at  the  bafe.  Stem  Ihrubby,  weak. — 
Native  of  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica  ; kept  with  us 
in  the  Hove.  Itfupports  itfelf  on  the  neighbouring  bulhes, 
if  not  tied  up.  Every  part  of  the  plant  has  the  fmell  of 
pennyroyal.  Swartz  mentions  a more  rigid  and  humble  va- 
riety, with  fmaller,  more  oblong,  leaves. 

Satureia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  low 
under-fhrubby  and  herbaceous  perennial  and  annual  kinds,  of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; the  winter  favory  ( S.  mon- 
tana) ; the  fummer  favory  ( S.  hortenfis)  ; the  linear-leaved 
favory  (S.juliana)  ; the  whorled  favory  (S.  thymbra) ; and 
the  ciliated  favory  (S.  capitata). 

In  the  fourth  fort  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
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the  common  favory,  having  a ftrong  aromatic  fcent  when 
bruifed.  In  this  alfo  the  whorls  are  four  01:  five,  whereas  in 
the  preceding  there  are  nineteen  or  twenty. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firit  fort  may  be  raifed  from 
feeds  or  by  planting  flips.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
early  fpring,  as  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
on  a bed  of  light  rich  earth,  raking  it  in  lightly  ; when  the 
plants  appear  they  fhould  be  occafionally  watered,  and  kept 
properly  thinned. 

Some  of  thefe  plants,  when  a few  inches  high,  are  often 
taken  up,  and  planted  out  in  nurfery  rows  fix  inches  apart 
in  moift  weather,  to  remain  to  the  autumn  or  fpring,  and  then 
planted  out  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  in  rows  a 
foot  afunder,  to  remain.  But  the  better  method  is  by  plant- 
ing flips  or  cuttings  at  the  above  period,  which  readily  take 
root,  and  form  good  plants,  which  in  the  autumn  may  be 
planted  out  with  balls  to  their  roots,  in  beds  or  rows  a foot 
apart. 

The  fecond  fort  is  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
thinly  in  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a bed  of  light 
earth,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Some,  however, 
tranfplant  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above. 

The  plants  fhould  afterwards  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  directed  for 
marjoram. 

The  other  tender  forts  may  be  increafed  by  flips  or  cuttings 
of  the  moll  ftrong  fide-fhoots,  planting  them  out  in  pots,  (or 
in  a fhady  border  prote&ed  by  mats,)  the  pots  being  plunged 
in  a moderate  hot-bed : they  foon  begin  to  grow,  and  fhould 
have  free  air  and  water  : when  well  rooted  in  the  autumn, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with 
frefh  undunged  mould,  and  be  placed  in  the  (hade  till  well 
rooted,  and  afterwards  in  a fheltered  fituation  till  the  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  under  a garden  frame,  having 
free  air  when  the  feafon  is  fine,  but  be  well  protected  from 
froft. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  continue  more  than  a few  years, 
fome  fhould  be  frequently  raifed  as  a fupply  againft  they  de- 
cline. The  two  firfl  or  hardy  forts  are  ufeful  pot-herbs, 
and  the  other  kinds  afford  variety  among  colledions  of  green- 
houfe  plants. 

SATURN,  in  AJlronomy,  one  of  the  primary  planets  ; 
being  that  which  is  fartheft  from  the  earth,  and  the  lun,  and 
whofe  motion  is  the  floweft,  if  we  except  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  as  it  is  now  called,  lately  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel. 
It  is  thus  characterized,  . Its  mean  diameter  is  79042 
miles:  it  revolves  round  its  axis  in  ioh  16',  and  round  the 
fun,  at  the  diftance  of  900,000,000  miles,  in  ioy^6d  I9h  16' 
is"-s  tropical  revolutions,  and  ioy^gd  ih  5 x f n".2  fidereal 
revolutions. 

Saturn  fhines  but  with  a feeble  light,  by  reafon  of  its 
diftance. 

For  the  apparent  diameter,  relative  diftance,  and  excen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  fee  Diameter,  Distance, 
Excentricity,  Planet,  and  Solar  System. 

For  the  real  diameter  of  Saturn,  its  content,  period,  dif- 
tance from  the  fun,  inclination  of  its  orbit,  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, denfity,  &c.  fee  Planets,  and  Solar  System. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  or  not  Saturn,  like  the  other 
planets,  revolves  on  his  axis.  If  we  argue  from  analogy, 
it  is  mofl  probable  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  refped  to  this 
planet  as  well  as  the  others,  and  Dr.  Herfchel  has  confirmed 
the  argument  of  analogy  by  adtual  obfervation.  He  has 
difcovered  a variety  of  belts  and  fpots  on  the  furface  of  Sa- 
turn. Huygens  has  obferved  five  belts  nearly  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  Dr.  Herfchel  has  obferved  feveral  which 
are  in  general  parallel  with  the  ring.  In  November  1793  he 


perceived  fouth  of  the  (hadow  of  the  ring  upon  Saturn,  a 
bright,  uniform,  and  broad  belt,  and  clofe  to  it  a broad, 
darker  belt,  divided  by  two  narrow,  white  ftreaks,  fo  as  to 
make  it  five  belts,  three  dark  and  two  bright,  the  colour  of 
the  dark  belt  being  yellowifh.  The  belts  generally  cover  a 
larger  zone  of  the  difc  of  Saturn  than  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
occupy  on  his  furface.  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1794,  vol.  lxxxiv. 
pt.  i. ) From  the  changes  which  he  has  obferved  in  the 
belts  of  this  planet,  he  infers  that  it  has  an  atmofphere  of 
confiderable  denfity,  in  which  thefe  changes  take  place. 
That  Saturn  has  an  atrnofphere  he  has  alfo  afcertained  by  the 
appearances  of  his  fatellites,  wjjich  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
cultations  hansr  to  the  difc  a long  while  before  they  vanifh  ; 
a circumftance  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  a confi- 
derable refra&ion.  The  appearance  of  the  belts  of  Saturn, 
following  in  their  arrangement  the  direction  of  the  ring,  has 
led  Dr.  Herfchel  to  conclude,  that  this  planet  turns  upon  an 
axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring.  The 
fame  fpot  has  alfo  been  fucceflively  obferved  in  three  dif- 
ferent fituations.  Befides,  the  body  of  Saturn  has  been 
found,  by  repeated  obfervations,  to  be  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  mean  meafure  of  the  equatorial  diameter  has 
been  found  to  be  22". 81  ; and  that  of  the  polar  diameter 
2o".6r,  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  equatorial  diameter 
is  to  the  polar  nearly  as  1 1 to  10.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxx. 
pt.  i.  for  1790,  p.  13,  & c. 

From  fubfequent  obfervations  Dr.  Herfchel  found,  that 
the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  diameter  of  Sa- 
turn, is  as  35.41  to  32  ; and  he  changed  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  its  form.  In  April  1805  he  was  ftruck  with  a An- 
gular appearance  exhibited  by  this  planet.  The  flattening 
of  the  polar  regions  did  not  commence  till  at  a high  latitude, 
and  there  it  was  more  fudden  than  it  is  towards  the  poles  of 
Jupiter  ; and  therefore  its  figure  is  different  from  that  of  an 
accurate  fpheroid.  It  is  fomewhat  like  a fquare,  or  rather 
parallelogram,  with  the  four  corners  rounded  off  deeply, 
but  not  fo  much  as  to  bring  it  to  a fpheroid.  The  curvature 
is  lefs  on  the  equator  and  on  the  poles  than  at  the  latitude  of 
about  450.  The  equatorial  diameter  however  is  confi- 
derably  greater  than  the  polar.  The  caufe  that  produces 
this  modification  of  the  flattening  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  at- 
traction of  the  ring.  It  refembles  a parallelogram,  one  fide 
of  which  is  the  equatorial,  the  other  the  polar  diameter, 
with  the  four  corners  rounded  off,  fo  as  to  leave  both  the 
equatorial  and  polar  regions  flatter  than  they  would  be  in  a 
regular  fpheroidical  figure.  The  proportional  dimenfions  of 


Saturn’s  difc  are  as  follow  : 

The  diameter  of  the  greateft  curvature  - 36 

The  equatorial  diameter  - - -3 5 

The  polar  diameter  - - - - 32 

Latitude  of  the  longeft  diameter  - - 430  20 1 

Phil.  Tranf.  for  1805,  vol.  xcv.  pt.  ii. 


It  is  well  known,  that  the  flattening  at  the  poles  of  the 
Earth,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn,  arifes  from  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  their  equatorial  parts.  On  account  of  the 
great  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  daily  mo- 
tion, his  equatorial  parts  move  with  immenfe  velocity  ; and, 
therefore,  in  confequence  of  their  great  centrifugal  force, 
this  planet  is  more  flattened  at  his  poles  than  either  the  Earth 
or  Mars.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Saturn  fliould 
be  more  flattened  at  his  poles  than  Jupiter,  though  the  velo- 
city of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  former  is  much  lefs  than 
that  of  the  latter.  When  we  confider,  however,  that  the 
ring  of  Saturn  lies  in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  and  that  it 
is  equally,  if  not  more  denfe  than  the  planet,  we  (hall  find 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  great  accumulation  of 
matter  at  the  equator  of  Saturn.  The  ring  ads  more 
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powerfully  upon  the  equatorial  regions  of  Saturn  than  upon 
any  part  of  his  difc  ; and  by  diminiftiing  the  gravity  of 
thefe  parts,  it  aids  the  centrifugal  force  in  flattening  the 
poles  of  the  planet.  Had  Saturn,  indeed*  never  revolved 
upon  its  axis,  the  aftion  of  the  ring  would,  of  itfelf, 
have  been  fufficient  to  give  him  the  form  of  an  oblate 
fpheroid. 

The  diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  fun  being  9^  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  from  the  fame,  it  is  found,  that  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  feen  from  him  will  not  much 
exceed  three  minutes  and  a half.  The  fun’s  difc,  therefore, 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  will  appear  90  times  lefs  than  it 
does  to  us,  and  both  its  light  and  heat  will  be  diminilhed  in 
the  fame  proportion.  See  Planets. 

Hence  fome  have  concluded  that  Saturn,  as  well  as  Jupiter, 
whofe  light  and  heat  are  only  about  -j-yth  part  °f  ours,  are 
entirely  unfit  for  rational  inhabitants.  But  that  their  light 
is  not  lb  weak  as  we  imagine,  is  evident  from  their  brightnefs 
in  the  night-time.  Befides,  allowing  with  Dr.  Smith  (Op- 
tics, art.  95),  the  fun’s  light  to  be  90,000  times  as  ftrong 
with  refpeft  to  us  as  the  light  of  the  moon  when  full,  the 
fun  will  afford  1 00c  times  as  much  light  to  Saturn  as  the  full 
moon  does  to  us,  and  3000  times  as  much  to  Jupiter.  So  that 
thefe  two  planets,  even  without  any  moons,  would  be  much 
more  enlightened  than  we  at  firft  imagine  ; and  by  having  fo 
many,  they  may  be  very  comfortable  places  of  refidence. 
On  a comparifon  of  the  fun’s  light  with  that  of  the  moon 
at  full,  different  refults  have  been  obtained.  To  thofe  that 
occur  under  the  article  Light,  we  fhall  here  add,  that  by 
comparing  the  light  of  the  moon  with  that  of  a wax-taper, 
whofe  illuminating  power  was  determined  by  the  photometer 
(which  fee),  profeffor  Leflie  found  that  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  fun  is  1 50,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon.  The  heat  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  fo  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays,  is  certainly  much  lefs  than 
ours  ; to  which  no  doubt  the  bodies  of  their  inhabitants  are 
as  well  adapted  as  ours  are  to  the  feafons  we  enjoy.  And  if 
we  confider  that  Jupiter  never  has  any  winter,  even  at  his 
poles,  which  probably  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  Saturn,  the  cold 
cannot  be  fo  intenfe  on  thefe  two  planets  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  may  be  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  their  mould  warmer  than  in  that  of  our 
earth  ; and  we  find  that  all  our  heat  does  not  depend  on  the 
rays  of  the  fun  ; for  if  it  did,  we  (hould  always  have  the 
fame  months  equally  hot  or  cold  at  their  annual  return,  which 
is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  To  fuch  eyes  as  ours,  un- 
afiifted  by  inltruments,  Jupiter  is  the  only  planet  that  can  be 
feen  from  Saturn ; and  Saturn  the  only  planet  that  can  be 
feen  from  Jupiter. 

The  phafes  of  Saturn  are  very  various  and  extraordinary, 
and  long  perplexed  the  aitronomers,  who  could  not  divine 
the  meaning  of  fuch  irregularity : thus  Hevelius  obferved 
him  to  be  fometimes  monofpherical,  fometimes  trifpherical, 
fpher'tco-anfated,  ellipt'ico-anfated , and  fpherico-cufpidated.  But 
Huygens  plainly  Ihews,  that  all  thefe  monitrous  appearances 
are  owing  to  the  imperfe&ions  of  the  telefcopes  that  author 
had  ufed.  Huygens,  upon  obferving  him  very  attentively 
with  much  better  glaffes,  reduced  all  their  phafes  to  three 
principal  ones ; -viz.  round,  Irachiated,  and  anfated. 

One  thing  Saturn  has  peculiar  to  himfelf  ; viz.  his  ring  : 
for  the  phenomena,  & c.  of  which,  fee  Ring. 

The  inequalities  in  the  furface  cf  the  ring,  Hated  under 
that  article  from  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  are  con- 
fidered  by  La  Place  as  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  maintaining 
the  ring  in  equilibrium  round  Saturn  ; and  he  has  Ihewn,  that 
if  the  ring  were  a regular  body,  fimilar  in  all  its  parts,  its 
equilibrium  would  be  diiturbed  by  the  flighteft  force,  fuch 
as  the  attraction  of  a comet  or  a fatellite  ; and  that  it  would 


finally  be  precipitated  upon  the  furface  of  the  planet. 
Hence  this  celebrated  philofopher  has  concluded,  that  the 
different  rings  with  which  Saturn  is  encircled  are  irregular 
folids,  of  unequal  breadth  in  different  parts  of  their  circum- 
ference, fo  that  the  centres  of  gravity  do  not  coincide  with 
their  centres  of  figure : and  that  thefe  centres  of  gravity 
may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fatellites  circulating  round 
Saturn,  at  diftances  depending  on  the  inequality  of  the 
parts  of  each  ring,  and  with  periods  of  rotation  equal  to 
thofe  of  their  refpe&ive  rings.  Hence  the  ring  will  turn 
round  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  fame  time  that  it  revolves 
round  Saturn.  It  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  fun,  and 
the  fatellites  of  Saturn  upon  thefe  rings,  ought  to  produce 
motions  of  precefiion  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  Earth’s 
equator  ; and  that  as  thefe  motions  ought  to  be  different 
for  each  ring,  they  ought  finally  to  move  in  different  planes. 
This  refult,  however,  is  contrary  to  obfervation  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, La  Place  has  difcovered,  that  the  aCtion  of  the 
equator  is  the  caufe  which  retains  all  the  rings  in  one  plane. 
It  was  from  this  phenomenon,  of  which  the  caufe  is  now  ap- 
parent, that  he  afcertained  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  be- 
fore Dr.  Herfchel  had  determined  it  by  direft  obfervation. 
See  Mecanique  Celefte,  tom.  ii.  p.  165.  373.  and  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1787. 

It  is  necefl'ary  merely  to  mention  fome  unfounded  hypo- 
thefes  that  have  been  propofed  on  the  formation  of  the  ring. 
Maupertuis  has  maintained,  that  this  luminous  girdle  was  the 
tail  of  a comet,  which  the  attraction  of  Saturn  had  com- 
pelled to  circulate  around  him.  Mairan  aflerted,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  planet  was  originally  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  its  outer  ring  ; and,  that  by  fome  unknown  caufe,  the 
exterior  (hell  of  Saturn  was  broken  to  pieces,  which  were 
attracted  by  his  body  : but  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  ex- 
terior (hell  remained  entire,  and  thus  formed  a ring  about  the 
planet.  Buffon  imagines  that  the  ring  is  a part  of  the  equa- 
tor which  has  been  detached  by  the  excefsof  centrifugal  force. 

Abandoning  thefe  hypothefes,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  that  the  formation  of  the  ring  was  probably 
contemporary  with  that  of  the  planet,  and  intended  to  an- 
fwer  fome  important  purpofe,  which  aftronomers  have  not 
yet  had  the  fagacity  to  difcover.  We  fhall  here  fubjoin 
from  Dr.  Brewfter’s  edition  of  Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  the 
following  table. 

Table  for  finding  the  apparent  Figure  of  the  Ring,  and  the 
Orbits  of  the  four  firft:  Satellites  of  Saturn. 


Argument. 

Long,  of  Saturn  -j-  13°  43'  30". 

Signs. 

Signs. 

Signs. 

Deg. 

O.  VI. 

I.  VII. 

II.  VIII. 

Deg. 

— + 

- + 

- + 

O 

0.000 

0.260 

0.451 

30 

3 

0.027 

0.284 

0.464 

27 

6 

0.054 

0.306 

0.476 

24 

9 

0.081 

0.328 

0.486 

21 

12 

0.108 

0.348 

0.495 

18 

15 

°*135 

0.368 

0.503 

15 

18 

0.161 

0.387 

0.509 

12 

21 

0.187 

0.405 

°-5I4 

9 

24 

0.212 

0.42  r 

0.518 

6 

27 

0.236 

o-437 

0.520 

3 

3° 

0.260 

0.451 

0.521 

0 

XI.  V. 

X.  IV. 

IX.  III. 

Deg. 

4-  — 

+ — 

H 

Deg. 

Signs. 

Signs. 

Signs. 

In 
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In  order  to  find  the  figure  of  Saturn’s  ring,  add  130  43' 
30"  to  the  geocentric  longitude  of  Saturn,  and  with  this  as 
an  argument,  enter  the  table  with  the  figns  at  the  head  or 
foot,  and  the  degrees  at  the  fide ; and  the  correfponding 
numbers  in  the  table  will  exprefs  the  fmaller  axis  of  the  ring, 
the  greater  axis  being  1000.  Thisrefult,  however,  requires 
a corre&ion,  which  depends  upon  the  latitude  of  Saturn. 
Reduce  his  latitude,  therefore,  to  feconds,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  his  latitude,  thus  reduced,  being  applied  to  the  pre- 
ceding refult  with  the  fign  — if  his  latitude  be  north,  but 
with  the  fign  -f  if  his  latitude  be  fouth,  will  give  the  true 
apparent  fize  of  the  lefl’er  axis  of  the  ring. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  form  of  Sa- 
turn’s ring  on  the  25th  of  December  1809,  when  the  geo- 
centric longitude  of  Saturn  was  8s  90  28',  and  his  geocentric 
latitude  i°  37',  or  97'  north. 

To  the  geocentric  longitude  of  Saturn,  8*  90  28'  o" 

Add  the  conlfant  quantity,  - 130  43'  30" 


Argument 

Which  correfponds  in  the  table  with 
Apply  one-fourth  of  the  latitude,  or  y 


8s  230  1 1'  30" 
+ o-5i7 
— 0.024 


The  fmaller  axis  of  the  ring,  - + 0.541 

Hence  the  fmaller  axis  of  Saturn’s  ring  is  to  its  greater  axis, 
at  the  given  time,  as  541  is  to  xooo,  fo  that  the  ring  would  be 
very  open  on  the  25th  December,  and  might  be  eafily  feen 


with  a telefcope.  When  the  fign  + is  before  the  refult,  it 
indicates,  that  the  molt  diftant  half  of  the  ring  is  farther 
north  than  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and,  confequently,  that  we 
fee  the  upper  or  northern  furface  of  the  ring.  The  oppofite 
fign  — indicates,  that  the  moll  dittant  half  of  the  ring  is 
more  fouth  than  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  the  fouthern.  fide 
of  the  ring  is  then  vifible.  The  refult  which  is  thus  obtained, 
marks  alfo  the  figure  of  the  orbit  of  the  four  firft  fatellites 
of  Jupiter. 

Saturn  performs  his  courfe  round  the  fun  attended  with 
feven  fatellites,  or  fecondary  planets : the  periods,  diftances, 
&c.  of  which,  fee  under  Satellites. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  (Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1805,  vol.  xcv.  pt.  ii.  p.  272.)  another  objedt  in  the  heavens 
that  prefents  us  with  fuch  a variety  of  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena as  the  planet  Saturn : a magnificent  globe,  encompaffed 
by  a ftupendous  double  ring ; attended  by  feven  fatellites ; or- 
namented with  equatorial  belts,  compreffed  at  the  poles ; 
turning  upon  its  axis  ; mutually  eclipfing  its  ring  and  fatel- 
lites, and  eclipfed  by  them  : the  moft  diilant  of  the  rings 
alfo  turning  upon  its  axis,  and  the  fame  taking  place  with 
the  fartheft  of  the  fatellites  ; all  the  parts  of  the  fyltem  of 
Saturn  occafionally  reflecting  light  to  each  other  ; the  rings 
and  moons  illuminating  the  nights  of  the  Saturnian : the 
globe  and  fatellites  enlightening  the  dark  parts  of  the  rings  ; 
and  the  planet  and  rings  throwing  back  the  fun’s  beams  upon 
the  moons,  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  at  the  time  of 
their  conjunctions. 


Table 


SATURN 


Table  I.  Epochs  of  the  mean  Longitude  of  Saturn,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Years. 

Mean  Long. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

III. 

%e: 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

S.  D.  M.  s. 

S.  D.  M.  s. 

S.  D.  M.  S. 

II. 

Nat.  J.  C.  o 

200  22.4 

7 26  2 7 

3 6 10  10 

2487 

9949 

9703 

220 

266 

IOO 

6 23  31  58.8 

7 27  32  14 

3 7 2 43 

2841 

6367 

2549 

974 

942 

1 40c 

8 29  22  52.1 

8 21  43  44 

3 18  26  20 

745 1 

9794 

9549 

779 

732 

1500 

1 22  54  28.5 

8 23  33  51 

3 *9  18  55 

7806 

6212 

2395 

533 

408 

B.  n.  s.  1600 

6 16  5 59.0 

8 23  23  36 

3 20  11  29 

8i45 

2625 

5232 

286 

°79 

C.  1700 

11  9 35  34-8 

8 27  14  4 

3 21  4 5 

8300 

9°43 

8079 

040 

755 

B.  ' 1740 

3 1 9 0 i3-4 

8 27  38  6 

3 21  25  7 

8641 

3610 

1217 

742 

425 

B.  1760 

11  23  42  32.6 

8 28  20  8 

3 21  33  38 

8712 

8893 

7787 

093 

760 

B.  1780 

7 28  24  31.9 

8 28  42  9 

3 21  46  9 

8783 

21 77 

4356 

444 

096 

1786 

10  11  48  33.4 

8 28' 48  46 

3 21  49  19 

1804 

3l62 

6326 

549 

496 

1787 

10  24  2 10.2 

8 28  49  32 

3 21  49  5° 

2308 

3326 

66  55 

366 

362 

B.  1788 

11  6 17  47.6 

8 28  30  38 

3 21  30  21 

2812 

3490 

6983 

584 

630 

1789 

11  18  31  24.4 

8 28  32  4 

3 21  30  33 

33i5 

3634 

7312 

602 

696 

1790 

0 0 45  1.3 

8 28  33  10 

3 21  51  24 

38i9 

3818 

7640 

619 

760 

1791 

0 12  38  38.1 

8 28  34  16 

3 21  31  36 

4322 

3982 

7969 

637 

830 

B.  1792 

0 23  14  1 3.3 

8 28  33  22 

3 21  32  27 

4826 

4H6 

8297 

654 

897 

*79  3 

i 7 27  32.3 

8 28  36  28 

3 21  52  39 

53  29 

4310 

8623 

672 

964 

*794 

1 19  41  29.1 

8 28  37  34 

3 21  53  3° 

5833 

4474 

8954 

689 

030 

1 795 

2 1 33  3.9 

8 28  38  40 

3 21  54  2 

6337 

4639 

9282 

707 

097 

B.  *796 

2 14  10  43.3 

8 28  39  46 

3 21  34  33 

6840 

4803 

9611 

724 

164 

1 797 

2 26  24  20.2 

8 29  c 32 

3 21  55  5 

7344 

4967 

9939 

742 

231 

1798 

3 8 37  57-o 

8 29  1 38 

3 2i  55  36 

7847 

5I31 

0268 

760 

297 

1799 

3 20  51  33-8 

8 29  3 4 

3 21  36  8 

835i 

5295 

0396 

777 

364 

C.  1800 

433  10.6 

8 29  4 10 

3 21  56  4° 

8854 

5459 

0925 

795 

43i 

1801 

4 15  18  47.4 

8 29  3 17 

3 21-37  11 

9358 

5624 

I253 

812 

498 

1802 

4 27  32  24.2 

8 29  6 23 

3 2i  57  43 

9861 

5788 

1382 

830 

364 

1803 

5 9 46  1. 1 

8 29  7 29 

3 21  58  T4 

0363 

5952 

1910 

847 

631 

B.  1804 

3 22  1 38.3 

8 29  8 33 

3 2i  58  46 

0868 

6116 

2238 

863 

698 

1805 

6 4 13  13.3 

8 29  9 41 

3 21  59  *7 

‘372 

6280 

2567 

882 

763 

1806 

6 16  28  32.1 

8 29  10  47 

3 21  39  49 

1876 

6444 

2893 

900 

831 

1807 

6 28  42  28.9 

8 29  11  33 

3 22  0 20 

2379 

6609 

3224 

917 

898 

B.  1 80S 

7 10  38  .6.3 

8 29  12  39 

3 22  0 32 

2883 

6773 

3552 

935 

963 

1809 

7 23  11  43-1 

8 29  14  3 

3 22  1 23 

338^ 

6937 

4881 

95  2 

032 

1810 

8 3 23  20.0 

8 29  13  11 

3 22  1 55 

3890 

7101 

4209 

970 

099 

1811 

8 17  38  36.8 

8 29  16  17 

3 22  2 27 

4393 

7263 

4538 

988 

165 

B.  1812 

8 29  34  34.2 

8 29  17  23 

3 22  2 38 

4897 

7429 

4866 

003 

232 

1813 

9 12  8 11. 0 

8 29  18  29 

3 22  3 30 

5401 

7593 

5*94 

023 

299 

1814 

9 24  21  47.8 

8 29  19  33 

3 22  4 1 

3904 

7757 

5523 

040 

366 

1815 

10  6 33  24.6 

8 29  20  41 

3 22  4 33 

6408 

7922 

5851 

058 

432 

B.  1816 

10  18  31  2.1 

8 29  21  47 

3 22  5 4 

691 1 

8086 

6180 

°75 

499 

1817 

11  1 4 38.9 

8 29  22  33 

3 22  5 36 

74i5 

8230 

6308 

°93 

366 

1818 

11  13  18  13.7 

8 29  23  39 

3 22  6 7 

7918 

84H 

6837 

no  1 

633 

1819 

11  23  31  32.3 

8 29  23  3 

3 22  6 39 

8422 

8578 

7163 

128 

699 

B.  1820 

0 7 47  29-9 

8 29  26  12 

3 22  7 IO 

8925 

8742 

7494 

H5 

--1--1TT  Jm 

766 
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Table  II.  Mean  Motion  of  Saturn  for  Julian  Years,  with  the  Argument!  of  the  Equations. 


Years. 

Mot.  in  Long. 

Mot.  Aphelion. 

Mot. 

Node. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

VI. 

s. 

D.  M.  S. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

i 

0 

12  13  36.8 

0 

O 

1 

6 

0 

O 

O 

32 

°5°4 

0164 

03  2S 

018 

067 

2 

0 

24  27  13.6 

O 

O 

2 

1 2 

O 

O 

I 

3 

1007 

0328 

0657 

°35 

*34 

B. 

3 

1 

6 40  50.4 

0 

O 

3 

18 

0 

O 

I 

35 

1511 

°493 

0985 

°53 

200  ; 

4 

1 

18  56  27.9 

0 

O 

4 24 

O 

O 

2 

6 

2014 

0637 

i3H 

070 

267 

5 

2 

1 10  4.7 

0 

O 

5 

30 

0 

O 

2 

38 

2318 

082 1 

1642 

088 

334 

6 

2 

*3  23  4i-5 

0 

O 

6 36 

0 

O 

3 

9 

3021 

0985 

1971 

105 

401 

B. 

7 

2 

25  37  18.3 

O 

O 

7 

42 

O 

O 

3 

4l 

3525 

1149 

2299 

123 

467 

8 

3 

7 52  55-7 

0 

O 

8 

49 

0 

O 

4 

12 

4028 

<3 '3 

2628 

140 

534 

9 

3 

20  6 32.5 

0 

O 

9 55 

O 

O 

4 44 

4532 

1478 

2976 

158 

601 

IO 

4 

2 20  9.3 

0 

O 

1 1 

I 

0 

O 

5 

16 

5°35 

1642 

3283 

175 

668 

ii 

4 

'4  33  46-2 

0 

O 

12 

7 

O 

O 

5 

47 

5539 

1806 

3613 

193 

734 

B. 

• 12 

4 

26  49  23.6 

O 

O 

J3 

*3 

0 

O 

6 

»9 

6043 

1970 

3942 

210 

801 

13 

5 

9 3 °-4 

0 

O 

14 

19 

O 

O 

6 

50 

6546 

2'34 

427O 

228 

868 

H 

5 

21  16  37.2 

0 

O 

lS 

25 

0 

O 

7 

22 

7050 

2298 

4598 

243 

935 

15 

6 

3 3°  *4-° 

0 

O 

16 

3 1 

0 

O' 

7 

53 

7553 

2463 

4927 

263 

001 

B. 

16 

6 

15  45  51.4 

O 

O 

47 

37 

0 

O 

8 

25 

8077 

2627 

5255 

281 

068 

17 

6 

27  59  28.2 

0 

O 

18 

43 

0- 

O 

8 36 

8360 

2791 

5584 

298 

l35 

18 

7 

10  13  5.1 

0 

O 

»9 

49 

O 

O 

9 

28 

9064 

2955 

5912 

316 

2C2 

B. 

19 

7 

22  26  41.9 

O 

O 

20 

55 

0 

O 

9 

59 

9567 

3i‘9 

6241 

333 

268 

20 

8 

4 42  *9-3 

0 

O 

2 2 

1 

0 

O 

10 

3 1 

0071 

3283 

6369 

35 1 

335 

40 

4 

9 24  38-6 

0 

O 

44 

3 

0 

O 

21 

2 

0142 

6567 

3J38 

702 

670 

60 

0 

14  6 57.8 

0 

I 

6 

4 

O 

O 

3i 

33 

0213 

9850 

9707 

032 

006 

80 

8 

18  49  17. 1 

0 

I 

28 

6 

0 

O 

42 

4 

0284 

3i34 

6277 

4°3 

341 

100 

4 

23  31  36-4 

0 

I 

50 

7 

0 

O 

52 

35 

°355 

6417 

2846 

754 

676 

200 

9 

17  3 12.8 

0 

3 

40 

H 

0 

I 

45 

10 

0709 

2853 

5692 

30S 

352 

300 

2 

10  34  49.2 

0 

5 

3° 

21 

O 

2 

37 

45 

1064 

9252 

8338 

262 

02S 

400 

7 

4 6 23.6 

0 

7 

20 

28 

0 

3 

3° 

20 

1418 

567° 

^85 

017 

7°5 

• 

500 

11 

27  38  2.0 

0 

9 

10 

35 

0 

4 

22 

55 

1 773 

2087 

4230 

771 

381 

<L> 

600 

4 

21  9 38.5 

O 

1 1 

O 

42 

O 

5 

J5 

30 

2128 

8503 

7C77 

525 

057 

* ^ 

700 

9 

14  41  14.9 

0 

12 

50  49 

O 

6 

8 

5 

2482 

4922 

9922 

279 

733 

S 

800 

2 

8 12  51.3 

0 

14  40  56 

O 

7 

0 

40 

CO  1 
00  ! 

1 

I34° 

2769 

°33 

4°9 

900 

7 

1 44  27.7 

0 

16 

31 

3 

O 

7 

53 

i5 

3 1 9 1 

7757 

56.5 

787 

083 

1000 

ii 

23  16  4.1 

0 

18 

21 

10 

0 

8 

45 

5° 

3546 

4 1 75 

8461 

542 

761 

2000 

1 1 

20  32  8.2 

1 

6 

42 

20 

0 

i7 

31 

40 

7092 

835° 

6923 

083 

523 

3000 

1 1 

15  48  12.3 

1 

25 

3 

29 

0 

26 

17 

3° 

0638 

2525 

5384 

625 

284 

4000 

1 1 

11  4 16.4 

2 

l3 

-24 

39 

1 

5 

3 

20 

4184 

6700 

3845 

166 

043 

5000 

1 1 

6 20  20.5 

3 

1 

45 

49 

1 

13 

49 

10 

773° 

0875 

23°7 

708 

806 

6000 

1 1 

1 36  24.6 

3 

20 

6 38 

1 

22 

35 

0 

1276 

5°49 

0768 

249 

368 
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Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  Saturn  for  Months , with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Months. 

Mot.  Long. 

Aphel. 

Node. 

Arg.  II. 

Arg.  III. 

Arg.  IV. 

Arg.  V. 

Arg.  VI. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

SEC* 

SEC.  * 

January 

o 

o 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

February 

I 

2 

18.4 

6 

3 

43 

H 

28 

X 

6 

Marcti 

I 

58 

35-° 

10 

5 

81 

.27 

53 

3 

x 1 

April 

3 

0 

53-5 

17 

8 

124 

4i 

81 

4 

i7 

May 

4 

1 

II>3 

21 

10 

i6j 

54 

108 

6 

22 

June 

5 

3 

29.7 

27 

*3 

208 

68 

136 

7 

28 

July 

6 

3 

47*5 

33 

16 

250 

81 

163 

9 

33 

Auguit 

7 

6 

' 5-9 

39 

18 

292 

95 

191 

xo 

39 

September 

8 

8 

24-3 

44 

21 

335 

109 

219 

12 

45 

Oftober 

9 

8 

42.2 

49 

24 

37<5 

123 

246 

*3 

5° 

November 

IO 

1 1 

0.6 

55 

26 

419 

137 

273 

15 

56 

December 

1 1 

I X 

18.4 

60 

29 

460 

150 

3QI 

16 

61 

Table  IV.  Mean  Motion  of  Saturn  for  Hours  and  Minutes. 


Hours. 

Mot.  Long. 

Hours. 

Mot.  Long. 

Min. 

Mot.  Long. 

Min. 

Mot.  Long. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

1 

O 

5*° 

T3 

I 

5-3 

1 

0.1 

27 

2.2 

2 

O 

10. 0 

14 

I 

10.3 

2 

0.2 

3° 

2.5 

3 

O 

15 

I 

15.4 

3 

°-3 

33 

2*7 

4 

O 

20.1 

16 

I 

20.4 

4 

°-3 

36 

3*o 

5 

O 

2J.I 

17 

I 

25.4 

5 

0.4 

39 

3*2 

6 

O 

3°.I 

18 

I 

3°*4 

6 

0.5 

42 

3-5 

7 

O 

35-2 

19 

I 

35-5 

9 

0.7 

45 

3-7 

8 

O 

40.2 

20 

I 

40.5 

12 

1.0 

48 

4.0 

9 

O 

45.2 

2 [ 

I 

45-5 

*5 

i-3 

51 

4.2 

10 

O 

50.2 

22 

I 

5°*5 

18 

i-5 

54 

4-5 

1 1 

O 

55-3 

23 

I 

55.6 

21 

1.8 

57 

4-7 

12 

I 

°-3 

24 

2 

0.6 

24 

2.0 

60 

5-° 

3 T 2 
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Table  V.  Mean  Motion  of  Saturn  for  Days , with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Days  of  the 
Month. 

Motion  in  Longitude. 

Mot. 

Aphel. 

Mot. 

Node. 

Arg.  II. 

Arg.  III. 

Arg.  IV. 

Arg.  V. 

Arg.  VI. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

i 

0 

2 

0.6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1.2 

O 

0 

3 

1 

2 

O 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1.8 

X 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

2.4 

1 

0 

6 

2 

4 

O 

l 

5 

0 

10 

3-° 

1 

0 

7 

2 

5 

O 

1 

6 

0 

12 

3-6 

1 

1 

8 

3 

5 

0 

I 

7 

0 

14 

4.2 

1 

1 

xo 

3 

6 

O 

1 

8 

0 

16 

4.8 

2 

1 

11 

4 

7 

O 

2 

9 

0 

18 

5-3 

2 

1 

12 

4 

8 

O 

2 

IO 

0 

20 

5-9 

2 

1 

14 

5 

9 

0 

2 

I X 

0 

22 

6.5 

2 

1 

15 

5 

10 

1 

2 

12 

0 

24 

7-i 

2 

1 

17 

5 

1 1 

1 

2 

*3 

0 

26 

7-7 

2 

1 

18 

6 

12 

1 

2 

H 

0 

28 

8-3 

3 

1 

J9 

6 

13 

X 

2 

0 

3° 

8.9 

3 

1 

21 

7 

J3 

1 

3 

16 

0 

32 

9-5 

3 

1 

22 

7 

H 

1 

3 

i7 

0 

34 

IO.I 

3 

1 

23 

8 

J5 

1 

3 | 

18 

0 

36 

10.7 

3 

2 

25 

8 

16 

1 

3 

*9 

0 

33 

”■3 

4 

2 

26 

9 

17 

1 

3 

20 

0 

40 

11.9 

4 

2 

28 

9 

18 

1 

4 

21 

0 

42 

12.5 

4 

2 

29 

9 

J9 

1 

4 

22 

0 

44 

*3-i 

4 

2 

3° 

10 

20 

1 

4 

23 

0 

46 

1 3*7 

4 

2 

32 

xo 

21 

1 

4 

24 

0 

48 

H-3 

4 

2 

33 

1 1 

22 

X 

4 

25 

0 

5° 

14.8 

5 

2 

35 

1 1 

23 

1 

5 

26 

0 

52 

15.4 

5 

2 

36 

12 

23 

1 

5 

27 

0 

54 

16.0 

5 

2 

37 

12 

24 

1 

5 

28 

0 

56 

16.6 

5 

2 

39 

!3 

25 

1 

5 

29 

0 

58 

17.2 

5 

3 

40 

*3 

26 

I 

5 

30 

I 

0 

17.8 

6 

3 

4i 

J3 

27 

1 

5 

31 

I 

2 

18.4 

6 

3 

43 

H 

28 

1 

6 

In  the  Months  January  and  February  in  a Biflextile  Year,  fubtraft  I from  the  given  Day  of  the  Month. 
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Table  VI.  The  great  Inequality  of  the  Motion  of  Saturn,  with  the  Corrections  of  the  Arguments  which  regulate 

the  other  Inequalities. 


Years. 

Equation. 

DifF. 

Change  for 
half  Period. 

Arg.  11. 

Arg.  III. 

Arg.  IV. 

Arg.  V. 

Arg.  VI. 

M. 

S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

1 55° 

+ 3 

3-8 

00T  -8 

2.86 

— 2 

- 3 

~ 7 

+ 0 

— 1 

1560 

— 0 

18.0 

201.3 

0.28 

+ O 

+ 0 

+ 1 

— 0 

+ 0 

1570 

3 

39-3 

3-42 

2 

4 

8 

— 1 

4 1 

1580 

1590 

- 6 
10 

59.2 

17.2 

198.0 

6.54 

9-63 

5 

7 

8 

12 

16 

23 

— I 

— 2 

1 

2 

1600 

13 

32.1 

194.9 

190.9 

1 2.68 

9 

15 

3° 

— 2 

2 

1610 

-16 

43-° 

T 86.9. 

15.67 

1 1 

19 

38 

-3 

3 

1620 

19 

49.2 

180.5 

18.58 

13 

22 

45 

-3 

4 

1630 

22 

49-7 

21.41 

15 

26 

5i 

-4 

4 

1640 

-25 

43-6 

116  9 

166.5 

158.5 

24.15 

17 

29 

57 

-4 

5 

1650 

28 

30.1 

26.75 

19 

32 

64 

-4 

5 

1660 

3 1 

8.6 

29.29 

21 

35 

70 

-5 

6 

149.6 

1670 

-33 

38.2 

140.0 

3i-59 

22 

38 

76 

-5 

6 

1680 

35 

58.2 

33-79 

24 

40 

81 

-6 

6 

1690 

1700 

38 

-40 

8.1 

7-i 

129.9 

1190 

107.6 

95.8 

35-83 

37-7i 

25 

27 

43 

45 

86 

90 

-6 

-6 

7 

7 

1710 

1720 

41 

43 

54-7 

3°  .5 

39-4i 

4°-93 

28 

29 

47 

49 

. . . 

94 

98 

-7 

-7 

7 

8 

83-5 

8 

173° 

-44 

54.0 

70.9 

57-9 

44.6 

3>-i 

*7-5 

42.25 

3° 

5° 

101 

-7 

1740 

46 

4.9 

43-38 

3° 

52 

104 

-7 

8. 

I75° 

1760 

47 

-47 

2.8 

47-4 

44-3° 

45.02 

31 

32 

53 

54 

106 

107 

-7 

-8 

8 

9 

l77° 

48 

18.5 

45.52 

32 

54 

109 

-8 

9 

1780 

48 

36.0 

45.81 

32 

55 

109 

-8 

9 

3-9 

— 48 

1790 

39-9 

9.9 

23-4 

37-o 

50.2 

63-4 

45-89 

+ 32 

+ 55 

+ 109 

-8 

+ 9 

1800 

48 

30.0 

45-75 

32 

54 

109 

-8 

9 

1810 

48 

6.6 

45-39 

32 

54 

108 

-8 

9 

1 820 

-47 

29.6 

44-83 

31 

53 

107 

-7 

8 

1830 

46 

39-4 

44.05 

31 

52 

105 

-7 

8 

1840 

45 

36.0 

43-°7 

3° 

5i 

103 

-7 

8 

76.1 

1850 

-44 

19.9 

88.6 

41  88 

29 

50 

100 

“7 

8 

i860 

42 

5T-3 

40.51 

28 

48 

96 

-6 

8 

1870 

4T 

10.9 

I 12. 1 

38-94 

27 

46 

93 

-6 

7 

1880 

-39 

18.S 

37-18 

26 

44 

88 

— 6 

7 

1890 

1900 

37 

35 

15.9 

2.4 

I22.9 

133-5 

143.0 

35.26 

33-17 

25 

23 

42 

40 

84 

79 

-5 

-5 

7 

6 

1910 

-32 

39-4 

152.2 

30.92 

22 

37 

73 

-5 

5 

1920 

3° 

7.2 

28.53 

20 

34 

68 

-4 

5 

1930 

27 

26.6 

26.00 

18 

3i 

62 

-4 

4 

940 

-24 

38-4 

1749 

181.0 

23-35 

16 

28 

55 

-3 

4 

1930 

2 1 

43-5 

20.60 

14 

25 

49 

- 3 

3 

i960 

18 

42.5 

17-74 

12 

21 

42 

-3 

3 

186. 1 

1970 

- 15 

36-4 

14.81 

10 

18 

35 

— 2 

2 

1980 

1990 

12 

9 

26.0 

12.3 

190.4 

19^-7 

196. 1 
197.8 
198.3 

11.80 

8.74 

8 

6 

14 

10 

28 

21 

- 2" 

— I 

2 

2 

2000 

5 

56  2 

5.64 

4 

7 

13 

— I 

4 j 

2010 

2020 

— 2 

4-  O 

38- 4 

39- 9 

2.51 

0.63 

4-  2 
— 0 

+ 3 
— 1 

+ 6 
— 2 

— O 
4 O 

- 
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Table  VII.  Equation  of  Saturn’s  Orbit  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  I.  Long.  Tp  cor.  by  Tab.  VI.  — Aphelion,  or  mean  Anomaly. 

Degrees. 

Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

Sig.  II. 

O 

a> 

Crq 

*-t 

n> 

0 

CO 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

— 

+ 

— 

+' 



l-T 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

0 

1 

2 

0 O 0.0 
0 6 18. 1 

O 12  36.2 

6 1 8. 1 
6 1 8.  i 

6 17.9 

6 17.3 
6 17.2 

6 16.8 

6 16.2 
6 13.3 

6 14.8 

6 13.9 
6 13.0 

6 12.0 

6 10.8 
6 9.6 

6 8.4 

6 6.9 

6 5.4 

6 3-9 
6 2. 1 

6 0.4 

3 58.6 

5 56-3 
5 54-6 

5 52-4 
3 30.1 
5 47-9 
5 45-4 
3 42.9 
5 4o-3 
5 37-8 

' 0.00 
1.68 
3-35 

3 2 3-° 

3 7 39-9 

3 x3  1 r-9‘ 

5 34-9 
5 32-° 

5 29-r 
5 26.0 

3 2^.9 

5 i9-7 

5 i6-4 
5 x3-° 

5 9-5 

5 5-9 
5 2-3 

4 38.6 

4 54-7 
4 30.8 

4 46-9 

4 42-7 
4 38-6 

4 34-3 

4 3°-r 
4 25.6 

4 21. 1 

4 i6-5 
4 u-9 

4 7-2 

4 2-3 
3 57-5 

3 52-5 

3 47-5 
3 42-3 
3 37-2 

48.84 

50.36 

31.88 

5 22  55.O 

5 26  26.8 
5 29  53-4 

3 31-8 
3 2 6.6 

3 2I-2 

3 *5-6 
3 10.1 

3 4-6 

2 58.7 
2 53-° 
2 47.2 
2 41.3 
2 35-4 
2 29.3 

2 23.3 
2 17. 1 

2 10.9 

2 4-7 
1 58-3 

1 52.0 

1 45.6 
1 39.0 

1 32.6 

1 25.9 
1 19.4 

1 1 2.7 

1 5.9 

0 59.2 

0 52.4 

0 45.5 
0 38.7 
0 31.7 

88.6l 

89.66 

90.70 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

O l8  74.I 
0 25  II. 6 
O 31  28.8 

5-°3 

6.71 

8.38 

3 18  41.0 
3 24  7-o 
3 29  29-9 

53-38 

54.87 

56-35 

5 33  14-6 
5 36  3°-2 
5 39  4o-3 

91-72 

92.7I 

93-67 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

O 37  45.6 
0 44  1.8 

0 50  17.3 

10.03 
1 1.72 
'3-39 

3 34  49-6 
3 40  6.0 

3 43  19.0 

57.82 

59.28 

60.72 

5 42  44-9 
5 45  43-6 
5 4s  36-7 

94.62 

95-54 

96.44 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

0 56  32.1 

1 2 46.0 

1 8 59.0 

13.03 

16.71 

18.37 

3 30  28.3 

3 55  34-4 

4 0 36-7 

62.16 

63-57 

64.98 

5 5i  23-8 
5 54  5-1 
5 56  4o-5 

97-33 

98.16 

98.99 

21 

20 

19 

12 

r3 

14 

1 13  11. 0 
1 21  21.8 
1 27  31.4 

20.03 

21.68 

23-33 

4 5 35-3 
4 10  30.0 
4 13  20.8 

66-37 
67.75 
69.I  I 

5 59  9-8 

6 1 33-1 

6 3 5°-2 

99-79 

100.56 

101.31 

18 

17 

16 

1 5 

16 

17 

1 33  39-8 
1 39  46.7 
1 43  32.1 

24.98 

26.61 

28.24 

4 20  7.7 

4 24  5°-4 
4 29  29.0 

70.46 

71.79 

73.IO 

6 6 1 . 1 

•6  8 5.8 

6 10  4.1 

102.03 

102.73 

i°3-39 

15 

14 

J3 

18 

*9 

20 

1 31  56.0 

1 37  58.1 

2 3 58-5 

29.87 

3i-49 

33-°9 

4 34  3-3 
4 38  33-4 
4 42  59-o 

74.4O 

75.69 

76.96 

6 11  561 
6 13  4i-7 
6 15  20.7 

104.03 

104.64 

105.23 

12 
1 1 
10 

2 1 

22 
23 

2 9 37.1 

2 15  53-6 
2 21  48.2 

34-7i 

36- 32 

37- 9i 

4 47  20.1 
4 5i  36-6 
4 55  48-5 

78.2  I 

79-44 

80.65 

6 16  53.3 
6 18  19.2 
6 19  38.6 

105.78 
106.3 1 
106.81 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

2 27  40.6 

2 33  3°- 7 
2 39  18.6 

39-5° 

41.07 

42.63 

4 59  55-7 

5 3 58-o 
5 7 55-5 

81.85 

83.02 

84.18 

6 20  51.3 
6 21  57.2 
6 22  56.4 

107.27 
107.71 
108. 1 2 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

29 
3° 

2 43  4.0 

2 50  46.9 

2 36  27.2 

3 2 5.0 

44.21 

43.76 

47-31 

48.84. 

5 1 1 48.0 
5 15  35-5 
5 I9  17-8 
3 22  53.0 

85.32 

86.44 

87.54 

88.61 

6 23  48.8 
6 24  34.3 
6 25  13.0 
6 25  44.7 

108.50 

108.84 

109.16 

109.44 

3 

2 

1 

0 

+ 

Sig.  XI. 

— 

Sigtx. 

— 

4~ 

Sig.  IX. 

— 
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Table  VII.  Equation  of  Saturn’s  Orbit  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  I.  Long.  Tj  cor.  by  Tab.  VI.  — Aphelion,  or  mean  Anomaly. 

Degrees. 

Sig.  III.  J 

Sig.  IV. 

Sig.  V. 

0 

O 

Crq 

•1 

0 

03 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff'. 

Sec.  Var. 

. — 

+ 

— 

-t- 

- 

+ 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

0 

1 

2 

6 25  44.7  ' 
6 26  9.4 

6 26  27.3 

0 24.7 
0 17.9 

0 10.7 

0 3-7 
0 3-3 
0 10.4 

0 17.6 
0 24.7 

0319 

0 39.1 
0 46  2 

0 53-5 

1 06 

1 7.9 

1 152 

1 22.4 
1 295 

1 36.8 

1 44.1 
1 51.2 

1 58.5 

2 5.7 
2 12.8 

2 20.0 
2 27.1 
2 34  3 
2 41.4 
2 48.4 

2 55  4 

3 2.6 

IO9.44 

IO9.69 

IO9.9I 

5 46  21,1 
5 43  ”*7 
5 39  55-3 

3 94 
3 16.4 

3 23.2 

3 3°-i 
3 36-9 

3 43-6 

3 50-3 

3 56.9 

4 3-5 
4 10  2 
4162 

4 22.8 

4 29-i 
4 35-3 

4 4*4 

4 47-5 
4 53  5 

4 594 

5 5.2 
5 io-9 
5 j6-5 
5 22.0 
5 27-5 
5 32-7 

5 37-9 
5 43- 1 
5 48.0 

5 5 2-9 

5 57-6 

6 2.3 

101.91 

IOI.IO 

100.25 

3 25  38.8 
3 19  32.I 
3 13  20.8 

6 6.7 

6 11. 3 

6 15.4 

6 19.6 
6 23.5 

6 27.4 

6 31. 1 
6 34-7 
6 38.2 

6 41.5 
6 44.6 

6 47.6 

6 50.5 
6 53.2 

6 55.8 

6 58.2 

7 0.5 

7 2.5 

7.  4-5 
7 6.3 

7 7-9 

7 9-4 
7 io-7 

7 1 1.8 
7 12.8 
7 13-7 
7 H-2 
7 14.8 
7 i5-T 
7 15-3 

62.28  j 30 
60.47  29 

58.64  28 

3 

4 

5 

6 26  38.0 
6 26  41.7 
6 26  38  4 

no. IO  I 
110.24  1 
110.37  I 

5 36  32-i 
5 33  2.0 

5 29  25.1 

99-36 
98  44 
9748 

3 7 54 

3 0 45- 8 
2 54  22.3 

56.78 

54.89 

52.98 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

6 26  28.0 
6 26  10.4 
6 25  45.7 

11045 
1 105 1 
110.53 

5 25  41.5 
5 21  51.2 
5 1 7 54-3 

96.48 
95  45 
94-38 

2 47  54  9 
2 41  23.8 

2 34  49- 1 

5I.C)5 

49.IO 

47.12 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

6 25  13.8 
6 24  34.7 
6 23  48.5 

1 10.51 

1 1046 
1 10.37 

5 13  50.8 
5 9 40-6 
5 5 24-4 

93-27 
92  13 
90.96 

2 28  10.9 
2 21  29.4 
2 14  44.8 

45.12 

43-09 

4I-°7 

21 

20 
»9  j 

12 

*3 

6 22  55.0 
6 21  54.4 
6 20  46.5 

1 10.25 

I IO.IO 
109.91 

5 1 1.6 

4 56  32.5 
4 51  27.2 

89.74 
88  49 
87.2 1 

2 7 57.2 

2 1 6.7 

1 54  13-5 

39.02 

36-95 

34.86 

18 

17 

16 

*5 

16 

17 

6 19  31.3 
6 18  8.9 

6 16  39.4 

109.68 
109.42 
109.  I 2 

4 47  !5-8 
4 42  28.3 

4 37  3 4- 8 

85.90 

84.55 

83.16 

1 47  17.7 
1 40  19.5 
1 33  19.0 

32.76 

30.64 

28.51 

15 

H 

13 

18 

19 

20 

6 15  2.6 

6 13  18.5 
6 11  27.3 

I08.79 

I08.4I 

108.01 

4 S2  35-4 
4 27  30.2 
4 22  19.3 

8l-74 

80.30 

78.81 

1 26  16.5 
1 19  12.0 
1 12  5.7 

26.37 

24.22 

22.05 

12 
1 1 

10 

21 

22 

23 

6 9 28.8 

6 7 23.1 

6 5 10.3 

IO7.59 

IO7.O9 

I06.57 

4 17  2.8 

4 1 1 40.8 
4 6 J3-3 

77.29 

75-74 

74.16 

1 4 57.8 

0 57  48.4 
0 50  37.7 

19.87 

17.69 

15-49 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 
,6 

6 2 50.3 

6 0 23.2 

6 57  48.9 

I06.OI 

IO5.42 

IO4.79 

4 0 40.6 

3 55  2.7 

3 49  19.6 

72.56 

70.92 

69.25 

0 43  25.9 
0 36  13. 1 
0 28  59.4 

13.29 
1 1.09 
8.87 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

[29 

3° 

6 55  7-5 
6 52  19.1 
6 49  23.7 
6 46  2 1. 1 

IO4.I3 

103  43 

IO2.69 

IOI.9I 

3 43  31-6 
3 37  38-7 
3 3l  41-1 
3 25  38.8 

67-55 
65.82 
04.06 
62  28 

0 21  45.2 
0 14  30.4 
0 7 15-3 
0 0 00.0 

6.66 

4-43 

2.22 

0.00 

3 

2 

1 

0 

+ 

Sig.  VIII. 

+ 

Sig.  VII. 

— 

+ 

Sig.  VI. 

, 

SATURN. 


Table  VIII.  Equation  II.  of  Saturn,  always  additive. 


Argument  II. 

Arg.  II. 

Equation  II. 

Diff. 

Arg.  II. 

Equation  II. 

Diff. 

Arg.  II. 

Equation  II. 

Diff. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

I 2.8 

O 59.I 

0 54-3 

47 

4.8 

4.6 
4.4 

4-i 

3-6 

3-2 

27 

2.1 

1- 5 
0.8 

o-3 

0.4 

0.9 

*•5 

1.9 

2- 3 

2.7 

3- o 
3-2 

3-2 

3-3 

3-2 

31 

2.9 

27 

2-3 

2.0 
1.6 

1. 1 

°7  . 
°-3 

0.2 

0.5 

3400 

3500 

3600 

i 8.6 

1 7.6 

1 6.3 

1.0 

*•3 

I7 

2.1 

2- 3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3- o 
3-2 
3-2 

3-3 

3-3 

3-2 

3-3 

31 

3-2 

3° 

2.9 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

17 

1.4 

6700 

6800 

6900 

O 2.0 

O 4.9 
O 7.4 

1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

3-4 

3- 9 

4- 3 

4.6 

5.0 

5- 3 

5-4 

5.6 

5.6 

5-5 

5-4 

5-i 

' 4-8 

4.4 

3-9 

3-3 

2.7 

2.0 

J-3 

0.6 

0.2 

0.9 

1- 5 

2- 3 
2.9 

3- 4 

3- 9 
4.2 

4- 5 

4.8 

300 

400 

500 

0 49.7 
0 45-3 
0 41.2 

3700 

3800 

3900 

1 4.6 

1 2.5 

1 0.2 

7000 

7100 

7200 

O IO.3 
O I3.7 
O 17.6 

600 

700 

800 

0 37.6 

0 34-4 
0 31.7 

4000 

4100 

4200 

0 57.7 
0 54.9 

0 52.0 

7300 

7400 

7500 

O 2I.9 
O 26.5 
0 3r-5 

900 
IOOO 
I IOO 

0 29.6 

0 28.1 

0 27.3 

4300 

4400 

4500 

0 49.0 

0 45.8 

0 42.6 

7600 

7700 

7800 

0 36.8 
0 42.2 

0 47.8 

1200 

13°° 

I4OO 

0 27.0 

0 27.4 
0 28.3 

4600 

4700 

4800 

0 39-3 
0 36.0 

0 32.8 

7900 

8000 

8100 

0 53-4 

0 58.9 

1 4-3 

I5OO 

1600 

1700 

0 29.8 
0 3*7 
0 34.0 

4900 

5000 

5100 

0 29.5 

0 26.4 

0 23.2 

8200 

8300 

8400 

1 9.4 

1 14.2 

1 18.6 

1800 

1900 

2000 

0 36.7 

0 397 
0 42.9 

5200 

5300 

5400 

0 20.2 

0 17.3 

0 14.5 

8500 

8600 

8700 

1 22.5 

1 25.8 

1 28.5 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

0 46.1 

0 49.4 

0 52.6 

5500 

5600 

5700 

0 1 1.9 

0 9.5 

0 7-3 

8800 

8900 

9000 

1 30-5 
1 31.8 

1 32.4 

24OO 

25OO 

2600 

0 557 

0 58.6 

1 i-3 

5800 

5900 

6000 

0 5-3 

0 3.6 

0 2.2 

9100 

9200 

9300 

1 32.2 

* 3i-3 

1 29.8 

2700 

2800 

2900 

3000 

1 3.6 

1 5.6 

1 7.2 

1 8.3 

6100 

6200 

6300 

6400 

0 1. 1 

0 0.4 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

07 

0.4 

0.0 

9400 

9500 

9600 

9700 

1 27.5 

1 24.6 

1 21.2 

1 i7-3 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

3400 

1 9.0 

1 9-3 

1 9.1 

1 8.6 

6500 

6600 

6700 

0 0.5 

0 1.5 

0 3.0 

1 

0.5 

1.0 

*•5 

9800 

9900 

10000 

1 13. 1 

1 8.6 

1 3.8 

SATURN 


Table  IX.  Equation  III.  of  Saturn,  always  additive. 


Argument  III. 


Arg.  III. 

Equation  III. 

Diff. 

Arg.  III. 

Equation  III. 

Diff. 

I 

Arg.  III. 

Equation  III. 

Diff. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

, o 

IOO 

200 

8 47.8 

8 22.2 

7 56.2 

25.6 
26.0 

26.2 

26.3 

26.3 

26.2 

26.1 

25.8 

25.4 

24.9 

24.2 

23*7 

22.8 

21.9 

21.0 

19.9 

18.9 

17.6 

16.4 
I^.O 

13-7 

12.2 

10.7 

9-2 

7.6 

6.0 

4.4 

2.8 

1.0 
0.6 

2.2 

3-8 

5-3 

7-o 

3400 

3300 

3600 

0 19.1 

0 27.8 

0 38.0 

8.7 

10.2 

11.7 

*3-2 

14.3 

15.9 

17.2 

18.4 

19.6 

20.6 
21.6 

22.5 

23- 4 

24.1 

24- 7 

23.2 

2f 

26.0 

26.2 

26.3 

26.3 

26.3 

26.0 

25.8 

- 23-4 

24.9 

24.2 

23-7 

22.8 

21.9 

21.0 

*9-9 

18.9 

6700 

6800 

6900 

12  1.8 
12  I9.4 

12  35.8 

17.6 

16.4 

IJ.Q 

r3*7 

12.2 

10.9 

9.2 
7-6 
6.0 

4.4 

2.8 

x.o 

°-3 

2.2 

3-8 

3.6 
7-o 

8.7 

10.2 

1 1.7 

13.2 

H-3 

15.9 

17.2 

18.4 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

22.5 
23-4 
24.1 

24.6 
23*3 

300 

400 

500 

7 3°-o 
7 3-7 

6 37-4 

3700 

3800 

3900 

0 49-7 

1 2.9 

1 17.4 

7000 

7100 

7200 

12  50.8 

«3  4-3 

13  *6.7 

600 

700 

800 

6 u. 2 
5 

5 19-3 

4000 

4100 

4200 

1 33-3 

1 50.5 

2 8.9 

7300 

7400 

7500 

13  27-4 
13  36.6 

13  44-2 

900 

IOOO 

I IOO 

4 53-9 
4 29.0 

4 4-8 

4300 

4400 

4500 

2 28.5 

2 49.1 

3 10-7 

7600 

7700 

7800 

13  3°-2 
1 3 54- 6 

T3  37-4 

000 

000 

« '■0  Th 

3 4*-i 
3 18.3 
2 56.4 

4600 

4700 

4800 

3 33-2 

3 36-6 

4 20.7 

7900 

8000 

8100 

13  38-4 
13  37-9 
*3  33-7 

1500 

1600 

1700 

2 33-4 
2 13.5 

1 56.6 

4900 

5000 

5100 

4 43-4 

5 10.6 

• 3 36-2 

8200 

8300 

8400 

»3  3!-9 
13  46-3 
13  39*3 

1800 

1900 

2000 

1 39.0 

1 22.6 

1 7.6 

5200 

5300 

5400 

6 2.2 

6 28.4 

6 54.7 

8500 

8600 

8700 

13  30.6 

13  20.4 

13  8-7 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

0 S3‘9 
0 41.7 
0 31.0 

5300 

5600 

5700 

7 21.0 

7 47-3 

8 13-3 

8800 

8900 

9000 

12  55.3 
12  41.0 

12  25.I 

24OO 

25OO 

2600 

0 21.8 

0 14.2 

0 8.2 

5800 

5900 

6000 

8 39.1 

9 4-3 
9 29.4 

9100 

9200 

9300 

12  7.9 

I I 49.5 

I I 29.9 

27OO 

2800 

29OO 

3OOO 

0 3.8 

0 1.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.6 

6100 

6200 

6300 

6400 

9 33-6 
10  17.3 

10  40.1 

1 1 2.0 

9400 

9300 

9600 

9700 

” 9-3 

10  47.7 
10  25.2 

10  1.8 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

3400 

0 2.8 

0 6.6 

0 12. 1 

0 19. 1 

6500 

6600 

6700 

1 1 23.0 

1 1 42.9 

12  1.8 

9800 

9900 

10000 

9 37-7 
9 I3-1 
8 47.8 

3 U 


Vol.  XXXI 


SATURN 


Table  X.  Equation  IV.  of  Saturn,  always  additive. 


Argument  IV. 

Arg.  IV. 

Equation  IV. 

Diff. 

Artr.  IV 

Equation  IV. 

Diff. 

Arg.  IV. 

Equation  IV. 

Diff. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

o 

IOO 

200 

1 51.7 

x 29.8 
1 10.2 

21*9 

19.6 

J7.4 

14.6 

13.0 

10.1 

7.6 
5.0 

2.5 

0.0 

2.7 

3-1 

7-7 

10.2 

12.8 

ij.i 

17.4 

19.8 

22.2 

23.8 

26.1 

27.9 

29.9 

3*-3 

33- 2 

34- 5 

35- 8 

37- o 

38.2 

38- 9 

39- 7 
40.1 

40.6 

40.7 

3400 

35«° 

3600 

10  30.9 

11  11. 8 

11  52.6 

4O.9 

40.8 

40.6 

40.2 

39-6 

38-9 

37-9 

36-9 

35-9 

34-6 

33 

3*-3 

29.8 

27.8 

26.2 

24.0 

21.9 

19.6 

17.4 

14.6 

13.0 

10.1 

7.6 

3.0 

2.3 

0.0 

2.7 

3-r 

7-7 

10.2 

12.8 

13.1 

17.4 

6700 

6800 

6900 

20  30.2 

20  10.4 

19  48.2 

19.8 
22.2 

23.8 

26.1 

27-9 

29.9 

3i-5 

33- 2 

34- 5 

33-8  - 

37- 0  ; 

38.2 

38- 9  \ 

39-  7 

40.1  I 

40.6 

40.7 

40.9 

40.8  ; 
40.6 

4°.  2 \ 

39.6 

38-9 ; 

37-9,1 

36.9  5 

33- 9 

34- 6 

3 3-°  ! 
3x-3  i 

29.8 

27.8 

26.2 
24.0  1 

300 

4OO 

500 

0 52.8 

0 38.2 

0 25.2 

3700 

3800 

3900 

12  33.2 
J3  *3-4 

13  53-o 

7000 

7100 

7200 

19  24.4 

18  38.3 

18  30.4 

600 

700 

800 

0 15.x 

0 7.5 

0 2.5 

4000 

4100 

4200 

H 3i-9 
1 3 9-8 

15  46.7 

7300 

7400 

7500 

18  0.3 

17  29.0 

16  55.8 

900 

IOOO 

IIOO 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 2.7 

4300 

4400 

4500 

1 6 22.6 

16  57.2 

17  30.2 

7600 

7700 

7800 

16  21.3 

15  45-5 
13  8.3 

1200 

1300 

1400 

0 7.8 

0 15.5 

0 23.7 

4600 

4700 

4800 

18  1.7 

18  31.5 

18  39-3 

7900 

8000 

8100 

H 3°-3 
U 5i-4 
T3  IX-7 

OOO 

OOO 

t— 

0 38.3 

0 53.6 

1 11. 0 

4900 

5000 

5100 

19  23.3 

19  49.3 

20  . 1 1.4 

8200 

8300 

8400 

12  31.6 

11  31.0 

11  10.3 

1800 

1900 

2000 

1 30.8 

1 53.0 

2 16.8 

3200 

5300 

5400 

20  31.0 

20  48.4 

21  3.0 

8300 

8600 

8700 

10  29.4 

9 48.6 
9 8.0 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

2 42.9 

3 10.8 

3 4°-7 

5500 

5600 

5700 

21  16.0 

21  26.1 

21  33-7 

88co 

8900 

9000 

8 27.8 

7 48.2 

7 9-3 

2400 

2500 

2600 

4 12.2 

4 45-4 

5 *9-9 

5800 

5900 

6000 

21  38.7 

21  41.2 

21  41.2 

9100 

9200 

93°° 

6 31.4 

5 34-3 
3 18.6 

27CO 

2800 

29OO 

3000 

5 55-7 

6 32.7 

7 io-9 

7 49-8 

6100 

6200 

6300 

6400 

21  38.3 

21  33*4 

21  25.7 

21  13.3 

9400 

9300 

9600 

9700 

4 44-° 
4 1 1 .0 

3 39-5 
3 9-7 

3100 

3200 

3300 

3+00 

8 29.5 

9 9-6 

9 50.2 

10  30.9 

6300 

6600 

6700 

21  2.7 

20  47.6 

20  30.2 

9800 

9900 

10000 

2 41.9 

2 13.7 

1 51.7 

1 

SATURN. 


Table  XI.  Equation  V.  of  Saturn,  always  additive. 


3 U 2 


SATURN. 


Table  XII.  Equation  VI.  of  Saturn,  Table  XIII.  Equation  VII.  of  Saturn, 

always  additive.  always  additive. 


Argument  VI. 

Argument  VII. 

Equal. 

Equat. 

Equat. 

Equat. 

Equat. 

Equat. 

Arg. 

VI. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VI. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VI. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VII. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIL 

VII. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

O 

*3*7 

34° 

9.O 

670 

43-5 

0 

22.0 

340 

5-1 

670 

5-7 

IO 

*3-5 

35° 

10.2 

680 

43-6 

10 

22.0 

35° 

4.6 

680 

6.4 

20 

1 1.2 

360 

II.4 

690 

43-6 

20 

21.9 

360 

4.0 

690 

7-o 

3° 

10. 1 

37o 

12.6 

700 

43-6 

3° 

21.8 

37° 

3 5 

700 

7.6 

40 

90 

380 

13.8 

710 

43-4 

40 

21.7 

380 

3-o 

710 

8,3 

5° 

7-9 

39° 

15*1 

720 

43-2 

50 

21.5 

39° 

2-5 

720 

9.0 

60 

6.8 

400 

16.4 

73° 

42.9 

60 

21.2 

400 

2.1 

73° 

9-7 

70 

5.8 

410 

17.7 

740 

42*5 

70 

21.0 

410 

*•7 

740 

10.3 

80 

4.9 

420 

19.1 

750 

42.0 

80 

2O.7 

420 

*•3 

75° 

1 1 .0 

90 

4.1 

430 

20.3 

760 

41.5 

90 

2O.3 

43° 

1.0 

760 

11.7 

100 

3-3 

440 

21.8 

77  0 

40.9 

100 

*9-9 

440 

0.8 

770 

12.3 

1 id 

2.6 

450 

23.2 

780 

4°.  1 

1 10 

19.5 

450 

°-5 

780 

13.0 

120 

2.0 

460 

24.6 

790 

39-3 

120 

19.0 

460 

°*3 

790 

*3-7 

130 

1 *4 

470 

25-9 

800 

38-5 

*30 

18.5 

470 

0.2 

800 

*4-4 

140 

1.0 

480 

27.2 

810 

37-6 

140 

18.0 

480 

0.1 

810 

15.0 

150 

0.6 

490 

28.6 

820 

36-7 

150 

17.4 

490 

0.0 

820 

13.6 

160 

*>•3 

500 

29.9 

830 

35-7 

160 

169 

500 

0.0 

830 

16.3 

170 

0.1 

51° 

3*-* 

840 

34-6 

170 

16  3 

5IQ 

0.0 

840 

16.9 

180 

0.0 

520 

3M 

830 

33-4 

180 

15.6 

520 

0. 1 

830 

17.4 

190 

0.0 

53° 

33-5 

860 

32.3 

190 

15.0 

53° 

0.2 

860 

18.0 

200 

0.0 

540 

34-6 

870 

31.0 

1 

200 

H-4 

540 

o-3 

870 

18.5 

2 ip 

0.2 

55° 

35-7 

880 

29.8 

210 

J3-7 

55° 

0 5 

880 

19.0 

220 

0.4 

560 

36.8 

890 

28.5 

220 

13.0 

560 

0.8 

890 

19.5 

230 

0.7 

57  0 

37-8 

900 

27.2 

230 

12.3 

570 

1.0 

900 

1 9*9 

240 

1. 1 

580 

38-7 

910 

25.9 

240 

11.7 

580 

*•3 

910 

20.3 

230 

1.6 

590 

39-5 

920 

24.5 

250 

1 1.0 

590 

*•7 

920 

20.7 

260 

2.1 

600 

4°-3 

930 

23-1 

260 

10.3 

600 

2. 1 

93° 

21.0 

270 

2.7 

610 

41.0 

940 

21.8  ! 

270 

97 

610 

2.5 

940 

21.2 

280 

3-5 

620 

41.6 

950 

20.4 

280 

9.0 

620 

3-o 

95- 

21.5 

290 

4-3 

630 

42.2 

960 

19. c 

290 

8-3 

630 

3-5 

960 

21.7 

300 

51 

640 

42.6 

970 

*7-7 

300 

7.6 

640 

4.0 

970 

21.8 

310 

6 0 

650 

43-° 

980 

16.4 

310 

7.0 

670 

46 

9qo 

21.9 

320 

6.9 

660 

43-3 

J 99° 

15.0 

320 

6.4 

660 

51 

990 

22.0 

33° 

7-9 

670 

43-5 

1000 

*3-7 

33° 

5-7 

670 

5-7 

1000 

22.0 

34° 

9.0 

I 

34° 

5- 1 

SATURN. 


Table  XIV.  Radius  Vedior  of  Saturn’s  Orbit  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  I.  The  mean  Anomaly. 


Deg. 

Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

Sig.  II. 

Deg. 

Rad.  Vedt. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Vedt 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Vedl. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

0.00 

0 00 

0.00 

0 

1 

2 

i°-°5389 

10.05382 

10.05360 

7 

22 

37 

5i 

66 

80 

95 
1 10 

124 

!39 
1 53 
168 

182 

196 

21 1 

225 

240 

253 

268 

281 

296 

310 

323 

337 

352 
3 65 

378 

393 

405 

418 

253-5 
253-5 
2 53-4 

9.98904 

9-98473 

9.98028 

43 1 
445 

458 

47i 

484 

496 

5°  9 
521 

534 

547 

558 

57° 

582 

594 

605 

617 

628 

639 

650 

661 

V 

672 

683 

692 

702 

713 

722 

732 

742 

75 1 
760 

226.8 

224.9 
223.0 

9.80735 

9.79966 

9-79i89 

769 

777 

786 

795 

803 

810 

818 

826 

833 

840 

847 

853 

860 

866 

872 

878 

883 

888 

892 

899 

9°4 

906 

910 

9M- 

918 

920 

924 

926 

929 

93i 

148.2 

144.8 

I4I-3 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

10.05323 

10.05272 

10.05206 

253-3 

253.0 

252.7 

9.97570 

9.97099 

9.96615 

221. 1 

219.0 

217.1 

9.78403 

9.77608 

9.76805 

137-8 

134.2 

130.6 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

10  05 1 26 
10.05031 
10.0492 1 

252.4 
252.0 
251  5 

9.961 19 
9.95610 
9.95089 

215.0 

212.9 

2106 

9-75995 

9.75177 

9-74351 

127.0 

123-3 
1 19-5 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

10.04797 

10.04658 

10.04505 

25 1. 0 
250.5 
249.8 

9-94555 

9.94008 

9-9345° 

208.3 
206. 0 
203.6 

9-735i8 
9 72678 
9.71831 

115.8 

1 12.0 

108. 1 

21 

20 

*9 

12 

13 

H 

IO-°4337 
10. 04 1 55 
10.03959 

249.1 

248.4 

247.5 

9.92880 

9.92298 

9-9I7°4 

201.2 

198.7 

196.1 

9.70978 
9.701 18 
9.69252 

104.2 

100.3 

096.3 

18 

17 

16 

15. 

16 

17 

10.03748 

10.03523 

10.03283 

246.8 

245.9 
244.8 

9.91099 

9.90482 

9.89854 

193-5 

190.9 

188.2 

9.68380 

9.67502 

9.66619 

092.2 

088.2 

084.2 

*5 

*3 

18 

19 

20 

10.03030 

10.02762 

10.02481 

243.8 

242.7 

241.5 

9.89215 

9.88563 

9.87904 

185.4 

182.6 

179.8 

9.65738 

9.64839 

9.63940 

080.1 

076.0 

071.8 

12 

1 1 
10 

2 T 
22 
23 

10.02 185 
10.01875 
10.01552 

240.4 

239.0 

237.6 

9.87232 

9.86549 

9.85857 

176.8 

1 7 3-9 

170.8 

9.63036 
9.62 130 
9.61220 

067.6 

063.4 

059.1 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

10.01215 

10  00863 
10.00498 

236-3 

234-9 

233-4 

9.85155 

9.84442 

9.8^720 

167.7 

164.6 

161.5 

9.60306 

9.59388 

9.58468 

054.8 

050.5 

046.2 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 
29 
3° 

10.00120 

9 99727 
9.99322 
9.98904 

231.8 
230.1 
228.4 

226.8 

9.82988 

9.82246 

9.81495 

9.80735 

158.2 
154.9 
151.6 

148.2 

9-57544 

9.56618 

9.55689 

9.54758 

041.8 

037-4 

033-0 

028.6 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Sig.  XL 

— 

Sig.  X. 

— 

Sig.  IX. 

— 

SATURN. 


Table  XV.  Radius  VeAor  of  Jupiter’s  Orbit  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation, 


Argument  I.  The  mean  Anomaly. 


Deg. 

Sig.  III. 

Sig.  IV. 

Sig-  V. 

Deg. 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

0.00 

+ 

0.00 

+ 

0.00 

0 

1 

2 

9.54758 

9.53822 

9.52884 

936 

938 

938 
940 
940 

94* 

94* 

940 

940 

939 
939 

936 

935 

933 

93* 

928 

925 

921 

918 

9*5 

910 

905 

901 

896 

890 

885 

879 

872 

865 

859 

028.6 

024.2 

019.8 

9.27222 

9.26371 

9.25527 

851 

844 

836 

828 

820 

811 

801 

793 

783 

773 

763 

752 

74* 

73* 

720 

708 

696 

684 

672 

659 

646 

633 

620 

607 

593 

579 

565 

55o 

535 

53* 

105.2 

109.6 

*13-7 

9.06107 
9.05602 
9.051 12 

505 

490 

476 

460 

443 

428 

41 1 
395 
378 

363 

346 

328 

3** 

295 

277 

260 

243 

224 

207 

190 

171 

*54 

136 

1 *7 
100 
82 

64 

45 

27 

9 

212.4 

215.0 

2*7-5 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

9.51946 

9.51006 

9.50066 

015.2 
010.8 

006.3 

9.24691 
9.23863 
9-23°4 3 

118.0 

122. 1 
126.2 

9.04636 

9.04176 

9-03733 

220.0 

222.2 

224.7 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

9.49125 

9.48184 

9.47244 

001.8 

002.7 

007.2 

9.22232 

9-2*43* 

9.20638 

*3°-3 

*34-4 

*38.8 

9.03305 

9.02894 

9.02499 

226.9 

229.0 

231.0 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

9.46304 

9-45365 

9.44426 

01 1.8 
016.3 

020.8 

9.19853 

9.19082 

9.18319 

142.2 

146.2 
150.0 

9.02121 

9.01758 

9.01412 

233- 0 

234- 9 
236.7 

21 

20 

*9 

12 

13 
H 

9.43490 

9.42555 

9.41622 

025.3 

029.8 

°34-3 

9.17567 

9.16826 

9.16095 

*53-8 

157.6 

161.3 

9.01084 

9.00773 

9.00478 

238.4 
240.0 

241.5 

18 

*7 

16 

*5 

16 

*7 

9.40691 

9-39763 

9.38838 

038.9 

043-5 

047.9 

9-*5375 

9.14667 

9.13971 

164.9 
168.5 
172. 1 

9.00201 

8.99941 

8.99698 

243.0 

244-3 

245.6 

*5 

*4 

*3 

18 

1 9 

20 

9-379*7 

9.36999 

9.36084 

052.4 
056.9 

061.4 

9-*3287 

9.12615 

9.11956 

175.6 

179.0 

182.4 

8.99474 

8.99267 

8.99077 

246.7 

247.8 
248.7 

12 

11 

10 

21 

22 

23 

9-35*74 

9.34269 

9-33368 

066.0 

070.3 

074.7 

9-*  *3*o 

9.10677 

9.10057 

185.7 

189.0 

192.1 

8.98906 

8.98752 

8.98616 

249.7 

250.5 

251.2 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

9.32472 

9.31582 

9.30697 

079.2 

083.6 

088.0 

9.09450 

9.08857 

9.08278 

*95-2 

198.3 

201.2 

8.98499 

8.98399 

8.98317 

251.8 
252.3 

252.8 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

29 

30 

9.29818 

9.28946 

9.28081 

9.27222 

092.4 

096.7 

101.0 

105.2 

9.07713 

9.07163 

9.06628 

9.06107 

204.1 

207.0 

209.7 

212.4 

8.98253 

8.98208 

8.98181 

8.98172 

253-* 

253-4 

253-5 

253-5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Sig.  VIII. 

0.00 

+ 

Sig.  VII. 

0.00 

4- 

Sig.  VI. 

0.00 

+ 

SATURN. 

Table  XVI.  Equations  of  the  Radius  Veftor,  always  additive. 


Arg.  II. 

Equation  II. 

Arg.  II. 

Arg.  III. 

Equation  III. 

Arg.  III. 

Equation  III. 

0.0 

Diff. 

0.0 

Diff. 

0.0 

Diff. 

o 

loo 

200 

300 

400 

1629 
1626 
1618 
160  3 
1586 

3 

8 

13. 

•9 

24 

28 

33 
37 
41 

45 

49 

51 

53 

56 

57 

59 

59 

59 

60 

59 

59 

57 

56 

54 

52 

5° 

48 

45 

43 

40 

37 

34 
3i 

29 

26 

24 

21 

19 

17 

H 

J3 

11 

9 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

0 

10000 

9900 

9800 

9700 

9600 

0 

100 

200 

3°° 

400 

io53 

1061 

1067 

1070 

1072 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 
5 
7 

9 

1 1 

‘3 

*5 

17 

18 
21 

21 
24 

2 5 

26 

28 

29 
3° 
31 

31 

32 

33 

33 

34 

33 

34 

34 
33 
33 
3 2 : 

32 

3i 

3° 

29 

28 

27 
26 

24 

22 
21 

J9 

18 

16 

*3 

12 

10 

5000 

5100 

5200 

53°° 

54°° 

0018 

0010 

0005 

0001 

0000 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 
7 
9 

1 1 

14 

15 

16 

19 

20 

22 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 
3° 
31 

31 

32 

33 
33 

33 

34 

34 

33 

34 
33 
32 

32 

3i 

3° 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

22 

21 

J9 
18 
1 5 

H 

12 
10 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1562 

*534 

1501 

1464 

1423 

9500 

9400 

9300 

9200 

9100 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

Sr 

1071 

1068 

1063 

1056 

1047 

5500 

5600 

57°° 

5800 

59°° 

0001 

0004 

0008 

0015 

0024 

IOOO 
I IOO 
1200 
1300 
I4OO 

1378 

1329 

1278 
1225 
1 169 

9000 

8900 

8800 

8700 

8600 

1000 

I IOO 
1200 
13°° 

I4OO 

1036 
1023 
1008 
099 1 
°973 

6000 

6100 

6200 

6300 

6400 

°°35 

0049 

0064 

0080 

0099 

I^OO 
160O 
1700 
J 800 
I9OO 

1 1 12 
*°53 
°994 
°93  5 
087  5 

8500 

8400 

8300 

8200 

8100 

15OO 

1600 

1700 

1800 

I900 

0952 
093 1 
0907 
0882 
0856 

6500 

6600 

6700 

6800 

6900 

0119 

0141 

0165 

0190 

0216 

2000 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

2400 

0816 

0757 

0700 

0644 

°59° 

8000 

7900 

7800 

7700 

7600 

2000 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

24OO 

0828 

0799 

0769 

0738 

0707 

7000 

7100 

7200 

73°° 

7400 

0244 

0273 

°3°3 

°334 

0365 

25OO 

2600 

2700 

2800 

29OO 

°538 

0488 

0440 

°395 

0352 

7500 

7400 

7300 

7200 

7100 

2500 

2600 

27OO 

2800 

29OO 

0675 

0642 

0609 

°5  75 
0542 

75°° 

7600 

7700 

7800 

7900 

°397 
°43° 
0463 
0496 
°5  3° 

3000 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

3400 

0312 

0275 

0241 

0210 

0181 

7000 

6900 

6800 

6700 

6600 

3000 

3IO° 

3200 

33°° 

3400 

0508 

0474 

0441 

0408 

0376 

8000 

8100 

8200 

8300 

8400 

0564 

0597 

0631 

0664 

0696 

3500 

3600 

3700 

3800 

3900 

0155 
0131 
01 10 
0091 
0074 

6500 

6400 

6300 

6200 

6100 

35°° 

3600 

37°° 

3800 

39°° 

°344 

03I3 

0283 

0254 

0226 

8300 

8600 

8700 

8800 

8900 

0728 

0759 

0789 

0818 

0846 

4000 

4100 

4200 

4300 

4400 

0060 

0047 

0036 

0027 

0020 

6000 

5900 

5800 

5700 

5600 

4000 

4100 

4200 

43°° 

4400 

0199 

0173 

0149 

0127 

0106 

9000 

9100 

9200 

93°° 

9400 

°873 

0899 

OQ2  2 

0945 

0966 

4500 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4900 

5000 

0013 
0008 
000  j 
0002 
0000 
ocoo 

5500 

54°° 

53°° 

5200 

5100 

5000 

4500 

4600 

47°° 

4800 

4900 

5000 

0087 
0069 
C053 
0040 
0028 
001 8 

95°° 

9600 

9700 

9800 

9900 

10000 

0985 
100  2 
1018 
1032 

io44 

1054 

SATURN. 


Table  XVII.  Equations  of  the  Radius  Vecfor,  always  additive. 


Arg. 

IV. 

Equation  IV. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Equation  IV. 

Arg. 

I\f. 

Equation  IV. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Equation  IV. 

0.0 

Diff. 

0.0 

Diff. 

0.0 

Diff. 

0.0 

Diff. 

o 

IOO 

200 

2346 

2266 

2183 

80 

83 

85 
88 
90 

92 

92 

94 

94 

95 
94 

94 

92 

9* 

90 

87 

86 

82 

80 

76 

73 

69 

64 

60 

56 

2300 

2600 

2700 

0258 

0208 

0162 

1 

5° 

46 

40 

34 
29 

24 

17 

12 

6 

0 

6 

12 

18 

24 

29 

35 
40 

46 

5° 

56 

60 

65 

69 

73 

76 

5000 

5100 

5200 

0659 

0739 

0822 

80 

83 

85 

88 

90 

9‘ 

93 

94 

94 

94 

95 

93 

93 

91 
90 
88 
85 
83 

80 

76 

73 

68 

65 

60 

55 

7500 

7600 

7700 

2746 

2797 

2842 

51 

45 
40 

35 

29 

23 

18 

12 

6 

1 

6 

11 

18 

24 

29 

35 

40 

46 

51 

55 

60 

65 

69 

73 

76 

Vyi  'vy 

O O O 
O O O 

2098 

20X0 

1920 

2800 

2900 

3000 

0122 

co88 

00 59 

5300 

5400 

5500 

0907 

°995 

1085 

7800 

7900 

8000 

2S82 

2917 

2946 

600 

700 

800 

1828 

1736 

1642 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

0035 

0018 

0006 

5600 

5700 

5800 

1176 

1269 

*3^3 

8100 

8200 

8300 

2969 

2987 

2999 

900 
IOOO 
I IOO 

1548 
H 53 
l359 

3400 

3500 

3600 

0000 

0000 

0006 

5900 

6000 

6100 

x457 

x55r 

1646 

8400 

8500 

8600 

3005 

3004 

2998 

1200 

130° 

I4OO 

1265 

”73 

1081 

3700 

3800 

3900 

0018 

0036 

0080 

6200 

6300 

6400 

*739 

1832 

1923 

8700 

8800 

8900 

2987 

2969 

2945 

I5OO 

1600 

1700 

0991 

0904 

0818 

4000 

4100 

4200 

0089 

0124 

0164 

6500 

6600 

6700 

2013 

2101 

2186 

9000 

9100 

9200 

2916 

2881 

2841 

1800 

1900 

2000 

0736 

0656 

0580 

4300 

4400 

4500 

0210 

0260 

0316 

6800 

6900 

7000 

2269 

2349 

2425 

93  00 
9400 

95°° 

2795 

2744 

2689 

2100 

2200 

23OO 

0507 

0438 

°374 

4600 

4700 

4800 

0376 

0441 

0510 

7100 

7200 

7300 

2498 

2566 

2631 

9600 

9700 

9800 

2629 

2364 

2495 

24OO 

25OO 

°3X4 

0238 

4900 

5000 

0583 

0659 

7400 

7500 

2691 

2746 

9900 

10000 

2422 

2346 

SATURN 


Table  XVIII.  Heliocentric  Latitude  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  VIII.  Longitude  of  Saturn  — that  of  the  Node. 


Deg. 

Latitude. 

Differ. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Latitude. 

Differ. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Latitude. 

Differ. 

Sec. 

Var. 

Deg. 

Sig.  0.  N. 

— 

Sig.  I.  JV. 

— 

Sig.  II.  N. 

— 

Sig.  V.  S. 

- 

Sig.  VII.  5. 

— 

Sig.  VIII.  S. 

— 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  s. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

SEC. 

0 

1 

2 

OOO 
O 2 37 
O 5 14 

2 37 

2 37 

2 37 
2 26 

2 37 

2 36 

2 36 
2 36 

2 35 

2 35 
2 34. 

2 34 

2 33 
2 32 

2 32 

2 32 
2 3° 

2 3° 

2 29 

2 28 

2 27 

2 26 

2 25 

2 24 

2 23 
2 21 

2 21  . 

2 19 

2 l8 

2 16 

0.0 

0-3 

0.6 

I I4  56 
I 17  12 
I 19  26 

2 l6 

2 14 
2 12 
2 1 1 
2 9 
2 8 
2 6 
2 5 
2 3 
2 1 
1 59 
1 58 
i 56 
1 54 
1 5i 

1 50 
1 49 

1 46 

1 44 
1 42 

1 40 

1 37 
1 36 

1 33 

1 31 
1 29 

1 27 

1 24 
i 22 
1 20 

8.0 

8.3 

8.5 

2 9 49 

2 1 1 6 

2 12  21 

I 17 

I 15 

1 J3 
i 10 
1 8 

1 5 

1 3 

1 0 

0 57 

0 55 
0 53 
0 50 

0 47 
0 44 

0 42 

0 40 
0 36 

0 34 

0 32 

0 28 

0 26 

0 23 

O 21 

O l8 

O 15 
O 12 

O IO 

O 7 

O 4 
O I 

i3’9 

14.1 

14.2 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

0 7 51 

0 10  27 
0 13  4 

0.9 

1.2 

i-5 

1 21  38 
1 23  49 
1 25  58 

8.7 

8.9 

9.2 

2 13  34 
2 14  44 
2 15  52 

H-3 

14.4 

14.5 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

0 15  40 
0 18  16 
0 20  52 

1- 7 
~2.0 

2- 3 

1 28  6 

1 30  12 
1 32  17 

9.4 

9-7 

9.9 

2 16  57 

218  0 

219  0 

14.6 

14-7 

14.8 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

0 23  27 
0 26  2 

0 28  36 

2- 5 
2.8 

3- i 

1 34  20 
1 36  2 1 
1 38  20 

10. 1 
10.3 
10.5 

2 19  57 
2 20  52 
2 21  45 

14.9 

15.0 

15.1 

21 

20 

19 

12 

*3 

H 

0 31  10 

0 33  43 
0 36  15 

3-3 

3-6 

3-9 

1 40  18 
1 42  14 
. 44  8 

10.7 
10.9 
x 1.9 

2 22  35 
2 23  22 
2 24  6 

15.2 

15.2 

x5*3 

18 

17 

16 

*5 

16 

17 

0 38  47 
041  19 

0 43  49 

4.1 

4.4 

4-7 

1 45  59 
1 47  49 
1 49  38 

II-3 

11.5 

11.7 

2 24  48 
2 25  28 
2 26  4 

15.4 

i5-5 

!5-5 

15 

14 

1.3 

18 

19 

20 

0 46  19 
0 48  48 
051  16 

4.9 

5-2 

5-5 

1 51  24 
1 53  8 
1 54  50 

11.9 
12. 1 
12.3 

2 26  38 
2 27  10 
2 27  38 

15.6 

15.6 

*5-7 

12 

11 

10 

21 

22 

23 

0 53  43 
0 56  9 
0 58  34 

5- 7 
6.0 

6- 3 

1 56  30 
1 58  7 

1 59  43 

1 2.4 
12.6 
12.8 

2 28  4 

2 28  27 
2 28  48 

H-7 

15.8 

15.8 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

1 0 58 

1 321 

1 5 42 

6- 5 
6.8 

7- i 

2 1 16 

2 2 47 
2 416 

12.9 

I3-1 

13-3 

2 29  6 

2 29  21 
2 29  23 

xj.9 

15.9 

X5-9 

6 

5 

4 

27 

2S 

29 

3° 

1 8 3 

1 10  22 
1 12  40 

1 14  56 

7-3 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

2 5 43 

277 
2 8 29 

2 9 49 

13-4 

13.6 

13.8 

13-9 

2 29  43 
2 29  50 
2 29  54 
2 29  55 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

x6.o 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Sig.  XI.  S. 

- 

— 

Sig.  X.  S. 

— 

Sig.  IX.  S. 

_ 

Sig.  V.  N. 

— 

Sig.  IV.  iV. 

— 

Sig.  III.  V. 

- 

For  any  time  before  1750,  the  Secular  Variation  changes  the  Sign. 
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Table  XIX.  Reduftion  to  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  Logarithm  of  the  Cofine  of  the  Heliocentric  Latitude. 


Argument  VIII. 

Longitude  of  Saturn  — 

that  of  the  Node. 

Reduft. 

Reduft. 

Reduft. 

to 

to 

* 

to 

Eclipt. 

Eclipt. 

* 

Eclipt. 

Sig.  0. 

Log.  cofin. 

Sig.  I. 

Log.  cofin. 

Sig.  II. 

Log.  cofin. 

Deg. 

— 

Lat.  helioc. 

Lat.  helioc. 

— 

Lat.  helioc. 

Deg. 

Sig.  VI. 

Sig.  VII. 

Sig.  VIII. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

o 

0.0 

0.000000 

84.9 

9.999897 

84.9 

9.999690 

3° 

i 

3-4 

0.000000 

86.6 

9.999891 

83.2 

9.999683 

29 

2 

6.8 

9.999999 

88.1 

9.999884 

81.3 

9.999678 

28 

3 

10.2 

9 999999 

89.6 

9.999877 

79-3 

9.999672 

27 

4 

13.6 

9.999998 

90.9 

9.999871 

77  -3 

9.999666 

26 

5 

17.0 

9.999997 

92.1 

9.999864 

IS-1 

9.999661 

25 

6 

20.3 

9.999996 

93-2 

9.999857 

72.9 

9.999655 

24 

7 

23-7 

9.999994 

94-3 

9.999851 

70.5 

9.999650 

23 

8 

27.0 

9.999992 

95.2 

9.999843 

68.1 

9.999645 

22 

9 

3°-3 

9.999990 

95-9 

9.999836 

65.6 

9.999640 

21 

IO 

33-5 

9.999988 

96.6 

9.999829 

63.0 

9-999635 

20 

ii 

36-7 

9.999985 

97-1 

9.999822 

60.4 

9.999631 

J9 

12 

39-9 

9.999982 

97-5 

9.999815 

57.6 

9.999626 

18 

*3 

43-o 

9.999979 

97.8 

9.999808 

54.8 

9.999622 

17 

14 

46.0 

9.999976 

98.0 

9.992801 

52.0 

9.999618 

16 

15 

49.0 

9.999972 

98.1 

9.999794 

49.0 

9.999615 

J5 

16 

52.0 

9.999969 

98.0 

9.999786 

46.0 

9-9996i  1 

*4 

17 

54.8 

9.999965 

97.8 

9.999779 

43-° 

9.999608 

J3 

18 

57.6 

9.999961 

97-5 

9.999772 

39-9 

9.999605 

12 

*9 

60.4 

9.999956 

97.1 

9.999765 

36-7 

9.999602 

1 1 

20 

63.0 

9.999952 

96.6 

9.999758 

33-3 

9.999599 

10 

21 

65.6 

9.999947 

95-9 

9.999751 

3°-3 

9-999597 

9 

22 

68.1 

9.999942 

95.2 

9-999743 

27.0 

9-999595 

8 

23 

70.5 

9-999937 

94-3 

9.999737 

23-7 

9-999593 

7 

24 

72.9 

9.999932 

93-2 

9-99973° 

20.3 

9-999591 

6 

25 

75-1 

9.999926 

92.1 

9.999723 

17.0 

9.999590 

5 

26 

77-3 

9.999921 

90.9 

9.999716 

13.6 

9.999589 

4 

27 

79-3 

9.999914 

89.6 

9.999710 

10.2 

9.999588 

3 

28 

8.-3 

9.999909 

88.1 

9.999703 

6.8 

9.999587 

2 

29 

83.2 

9.999903 

86.6 

9.999697 

3-4 

9.999587 

1 

30 

84.9 

9.999897 

84.9 

9.999690 

0.0 

9.999587 

O 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Sig.  X.  4- 

Sig.  IX.  4- 

Sig.  V.  + 

Sig.  IV.  + 

Sig.  III.  4- 

SATURN. 


On  the  Tables  of  Saturn. 

The  tables  of  Saturn  are  in  all  refpefts  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Jupiter.  The  theory  of  the  equations  was  given  by  M.  de 
!a  Place  in  the  Memoirs  for  1785,  1786;  and  were  com- 
puted by  M.  de  Lambre.  Table  I.  contains  the  epochs  of 
the  mean  longitude,  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  reckoned 
from  the  mean  equinox  ; together  with  the  arguments  of  the 
equations,  expreffed  by  dividing  the  circle  into  10000  equal 
parts  for  Arguments  II,  III,  IV,  and  into  1000  equal  parts 
for  Arguments  V,  VI.  Table  II.  contains  the  mean 
motions  of  the  fame  for  years.  Table  III.  contains  the 
mean  motions  for  months ; that  is,  for  the  beginning  of 
each  month  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Table  IV.  contains  the  mean  motion  for  days.  Table  V. 
contains  the  mean  motion  for  hours  and  minutes.  Table  VI. 
contains  the  great  equation  for  Saturn  for  every  10  years. 
Table  VII.  contains  the  equation  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  for 
the  year  1770,  with  the  fecular  variation.  Table  VIII. 
contains  the  equation  of  the  orbit  correfponding  to  Argu- 
ment II.  Table  IX.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to 
Argument  III.  Table  X.  contains  the  equation  anfwering 


to  Argument  IV.  Table  XI.  contains  the  equation  anfwer- 
ing to  Argument  V.  Table  XII.  contains  the  equation 
anfwering  to  Argument  VI.  Table  XIII.  contains  the 
equation  anfwering  to  Argument  VII,  which  Arg.  = 
Arg.  V -f  Arg.  VI  — 306.  Table  XIV.  contains  the 
radius  veftor  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  for  the  year  1750,  with 
the  fecular  variation  ; the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  being  unity.  Table  XV.  contains  the  equation  of 
the  radius  veftor  anfwering  to  Argument  II.  Table  XVI. 
contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argument  III. 
Table  XVII.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argu- 
ment IV.  Table  XVIII.  contains  the  heliocentric  latitude 
for  the  year  1750,  with  the  fecular  variation.  Table  XIX. 
contains  the  reduction  to  the  ecliptic,  with  the  log.  cofine 
of  the  heliocentric  latitude. 

All  the  above-mentioned  equations,  the  equation  of  the 
orbit  excepted,  arife  from  the  attraftion  of  Jupiter,  and 
depend  upon  the  relative  fituations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
The  arguments  of  the  equations  in  the  iirft  four  tables,  are 
in  every  refpeft  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  firit  four  tables  of 
Jupiter.  See  Jupiter. 


The  great  equation  of  Saturn  we  have  already  Hated  t 
— (48’ 44"  — ax  o".i)  X fin.  ( 

And  the  fame  notation  remaining,  the  other  equations 

+ 20"  x fin.  (H  - h + 69°  38'  40")  - 

— 6'  59". 3 x fin.  ( H — 2 b — 150  o' 

— 10  51.0  x fin.  (2^-444  55  52 

— 49.6  x fin.  (3  h — H + 88  20 

— 21.8  x fin.  (2  H — 3 h 4 21  50 

+ 11.0  x cof.  H. 

Now  the  fum  of  the  maxima  of  thefe  fix  equations,  is 
19 ’ 57"-3  ; and  in  the  tables  computed  from  thefe  equations, 
each  equation  is  mcreafed  by  its  maximum,  in  order  to  render 
all  the  equations  additive,  this  quantity  therefore  mult 
always  be  fubtrafted  from  the  fum  of  the  equations  taken 
from  the  tables. 

To  jind  the  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Saturn. 

From  Table  I.  take  out  the  epochs  of  the  mean  longi- 
tude, the  aphelion  and  node,  with  the  Arguments  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI ; and  place  them  in  an  horizontal  line.  But  if 
the  given  year  be  not  found  in  that  table,  take  the  nearelt  year 
preceding  the  given  year,  as  an  epoch,  and  take  out  as  before. 
Under  which,  from  Table  II,  place  the  mean  motion  in 
longitude,  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  with  the  arguments, 
anfwering  to  the  number  of  years  elapfed  fince  the  epoch, 
to  the  given  year. 

Under  thefe,  writedown  (Table  III.)  the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  month. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  IV.)  the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  V.)  the  mean  motions 
©f  the  fame,  for  hours  and  minutes. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  the  great  inequality  (Table  VI.) 
in  the  firfl  column,  with  the  correfponding  arguments. 

Add  together  the  numbers  in  the  feveral  columns, 
rejefting  12  S,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  if  they  occur; 
and  in  the  arguments,  rejecting  10000  in  the  Argu- 
ments II,  III,  IV,  and  1000  in  the  Arguments  V, 
VI,  VII,  or  any  multiples  thereof ; and  you  get  the 
mean  longitude  corrected  for  the  great  equation,  the  aphe- 


0 be 

j 5 - 2 / + 50  34'  8"  - rr  x J 8". 88) 
are 

1 "-5  X fin.  2 ( H - h)  + 6". 6 x fin.  3 {H  - h) 
57"  + a x 1 4"- 2 15 ) 

19  + a x 42.88) 

J9) 

35) 

lion,  and  the  node,  and  the  arguments  correfted  for  the 
great  equation. 

From  the  longitude  of  Saturn  correfted  for  the  great 
equation,  as  already  found,  fubtraft  the  longitude  of  the 
aphelion,  and  you  have  Argument  I.  or  mean  anomaly. 

With  Argument  I.  take  out  the  equation  of  Saturn’* 
orbit  in  -Table  VII,  together  with  the  fecular  variation, 
with  their  proper  figns,  except  the  time  be  before  1750,  im 
which  cafe,  the  fecular  variation  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a 
contrary  fign,  making  proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds 
of  the  argument,  and  you  firit  get  the  equation  ; and  doing 
the  fame  for  the  fecular  variation,  you  get  alfo  the  fecular 
variation  ; then  fay,  100  : the  number  of  years  from  1750 
to  the  given  time  ::  fecular  variation  above  found  : the  fe- 
cular variation  required.  Before  175c,  the  fecular  variation 
mult  be  taken  with  a fign  contrary  to  that  found  in  the  table. 
With  Argument  II.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  VIII, 
making  proportion  in  this,  and  in  the  following  equations, 
for  the  intermediate  numbers  of  the  arguments.  With  Ar- 
gument III.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  IX.  With 
Argument  IV.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  X.  With 
Argument  V.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XI.  With 
Argument  VI.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XII.  With 
Argument  VII.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XIII. 
Take  the  fum  of  all  thefe  equations  (regard  being  had  to  the 
figns  of  the  firit  equation  and  the  fecular  variation,  the  figns 
of  the  others  being  all  pofitive),  and  from  it  fubtraft  19' 
57". 3,  and  you  have  the  value  of  thefe  feven  equations  ; and 
this  applied,  with  its  proper  fign,  to  the  longitude  already 
found,  as  correfted  by  the  great  equation,  gives  the  longitude 
of  Saturn  in  his  orbit. 
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From  the  longitude  thus  found,  fubtraft  the  longitude  of 
the  node,  and  you  get  Argument  VIII. 

With  Argument  VIII.  enter  Table  XIX.  and  take  out 
the  redudtion  to  the  ecliptic,  with  its  proper  fign,  making 
proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  arguments  ; 
and  this  applied  to  the  longitude  of  Saturn  in  his  orbit,  gives 
his  true  heliocentric  longitude  on  the  elliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  mean  equinox. 


Saturn,  in  Chemijlry , fignifies  lead  ; in  regard  that 
metal  is  fuppofed  to  lie  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
this  planet.  See  Lead. 

Saturn,  in  Heraldry , denotes  the  black  colour  in  the 
coats  of  arms  of  fovereign  princes  ; anfwering  to  diamond 
in  the  coats  of  noblemen,  and  fable  in  thofe  of  gentlemen. 

Saturn,  in  Mythology , one  of  the  terreftrial  gods ; the 
fon  of  Uranus  and  Vella,  or  Ccelum  and  Terra.  He  is 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a decrepid  old  man  in  fetters, 
■with  a long  beard,  and  hoary  head ; bearing  in  his  right 
hand  a pruning  hook  or  fcythe,  and  in  his  left  a child,  which 
he  is  about  to  devour.  According  to  the  Roman  fable,  Sa- 
tunr,  being  dethroned  by  Jupiter,  took  refuge  in  Italy,  called 
from  him  Saturnia,  where  he  introduced  feveral  parts  of  agri- 
culture, particularly  the  art  of  pruning  and  managing  their 
vines,  and  civilized  the  people,  uniting  them  to  one  another 
in  chains  of  brafs,  i.  e.  by  brafs  money,  which  he  invented. 

The  age  in  which  Saturn  lived  was  called  the  golden  age, 

i 


With  Argument  VIII.  enter  Table  XVIII.  and  take  out 
the  latitude  with  its  fecular  variation,  making  proportion  for 
the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  argument,  and  apply  the  fe- 
cular variation,  according  to  its  fign,  to  the  latitude,  and  you 
have  the  true  heliocentric  latitude  of  Saturn. 

With  the  mean  anomaly  of  Saturn,  enter  Table  XIV.  and 
take  out  the  radius  vedtor,  and  corredt  it  by  the  following 
tables,  and  you  have  the  true  diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  fun. 


becaufe  it  was  pretended  by  the  poets,  that  the  earth  brought 
forth  its  fruits  without  the  labour  of  tillage,  that  all  things 
were  common,  and  that  univerfal  harmony  prevailed.  Vir- 
gil has  given  a beautiful  aefcription  of  this  age  in  his  eighth 
iEneid,  and  in  the  firit  book  of  his  Georgies. 

The  name  Saturn  is  derived  by  fome  a fatu,  from  fowing ; 
becaufe  he  is  faid  to  have  firft  taught  the  art  of  fowing,  and 
tilling  the  ground,  in  Italy,  and  was  therefore  elteemed  the 
god  of  hufbandry,  and  called  by  the  Romans  Stercutius,  be- 
caufe he  firft  manured  the  earth  with  dung ; and  on  this  ac- 
count he  is  painted  with  a fickle.  By  others  his  name  is  de- 
rived a faturando,  from  that  fulnefs  which  is  the  effedt  of  his 
bounty  ; as  his  wife  was  called  Ops,  becaufe  fhe  helps  the 
hungry.  Others  aferibe  the  name  to  his  being  fatisfied  with 
the  years  that  he  devours  ; Saturn  and  Time  being  the  fame. 
Thus  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deorum,  quod  ipfe  faturetur  annis 
quos  ipfe  devorat.  Others  again  derive  the  name  from  fator 
vou,  becaufe  he  is  the  former  of  the  mind. 


Example.  To  find  the  true  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Saturn,  on  Auguft  21,  1787,  at  nh  51',  mean 

Time  at  Greenwich. 


Longitude. 


Aphelion. 


Node. 


Arguments. 


Epoch  for  1787 
Auguft 

2id  - 

nh  - 

5»'  - 


Great  Equation 

Small  Equation 

Long,  in  Orbit 
Reduction 

Long,  on  Eel. 


so  / // 

10  24  2 10.2 

7 6 5.9 
42  12. 5 

55-3 

4.2 


SO/// 

8 28  49  52 
39 
4 


so/// 

3 31  49  5° 
18 


II. 

2308 

292 

29 


11  1 51  28.1 

- 48  39-° 


ii  1 2 49.1 

— 5 26  22.7 


10  25  36  26.4 
1 30.6 


10  25  34  52.1 


8 28  50  35 
11  1 2 49. 1 


3 21  50  10 
10  25  36  25.4 


2629 
-b  32 


2 2 12  14.1 

Mean  Anom. 
Arg.  I. 


7 3 46  15-4 

Arg.  VIII. 


2661 


III. 

3336 

95 

9 


343° 
+ 55 


3485 


IV. 
665  5 

191 

*9 


6865 
+ 109 


6974 


V. 

566 

10 

1 


577 

- 8 


569 


0 / // 

Arg.  I. 

- - 5 3°  34-8 

Conft. 

- - 19  57-3 

-5  5°  32*1 

, . 

Lat. 

Sec.  Var.  - 

+ 34-2 

Sec.  Var. 

Arg.  11.  - 

1 2.7 

Arg.  III.  - 

26.5 

True  Lat. 

Arg.  IV.  - 

19  30.6 

Arg.  V.  - 

3 35- 1 

Arg.  VI.  - 

41.2 

Arg.  VII.  - 

18.8 

o 24  9. 1 

— 5 26  22.7 


VI. 

562 

39 

4 


605 
+ 9 


614 

569 


183 

306 


VII.  887 


0 / // 

1 23  19  s. 

3-3 

1 23  18.7 


Adif- 


SAT 


S A T 


A diftinguilhing  chara&er  of  Saturn  among  the  ancients 
was  that  of  prefiding  over  time  ; with  which  the  name 
Xpovo,,  given  him  by  the  Greeks,  more  particularly  agrees. 
On  this  account  Saturn  is  reprefented  as  devouring  his  chil- 
dren, and  calling  them  up  again  ; as  bound  in  fetters,  and 
furnilhed  with  wings,  to  denote  both  the  flownefs  and  fwift- 
nefs  of  time  ; and  as  furnilhed  with  a fcythe. 

Rome,  and  feveral  other  cities  of  Italy,  dedicated  tem- 
ples to  Saturn,  and  paid  him  religious  worlhip.  But  it  was 
chiefly  among  the  Carthaginians  that  he  was  particularly 
honoured.  Our  ancient  Gauls  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  alfo  diltinguilhed  votaries  of  Saturn.  Nobody  doubts 
but  human  facritices  were  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Mo- 
loch, efpeciallyin  the  Gauls  and  at  Carthage  ; and  this  bar- 
barous cuftem  continued  in  that  city  till  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it.  It  was  alfo  pradlifed  in  Italy, 
though  it  did  not  fubfill  there  long.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
nallus,  who  was  better  verfed  in  the  antiquities  of  Italy  than 
any  other  author,  tells  us  that  Hercules,  upon  his  return 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  abolilhed  it  entirely  ; and  having 
eredted  an  altar  to  that  god  upon  the  Saturnine  Mount, 
offered  to  him  thofe  forts  of  vidtims  which  the  Greeks  call 
Tj/xala  a.x>y-t  which,  according  to  the  fcholiall  on  Thucy- 
dides, were  of  palte,  figured  like  animals ; or,  if  we  may 
believe  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  in  the  fimilitude  of  men. 

The  fame  author  makes  mention  of  the  places  and  cities 
where  Saturn  was  worlhipped.  Tatius,  A.  Sempronius, 
M.  Minutius,  and  Atracinus,  dedicated  temples  to  him,  and 
appointed  feftivals  and  facrifices  to  his  honour,  as  we  learn 
from  the  fame  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus.  Macrobius  informs 
us  that  Tullus  Holtilius  likewife  confecrated  a temple  to 
him,  and  that  under  that  prince  were  the  Saturnalia  founded. 
This  god  had  likewife  a temple  upon  the  brow  of  the  Capi- 
tol, which  Valerius  Poplicola  made  the  public  treafury,  be- 
caufe  in  Saturn’s  time,  that  is,  in  the  golden  age,  no  thefts 
were  committed.  Laflly,  Suetonius  makes  mention  of  a 
temple  which  Munatius  Plancus  had  built  in  honour  of  him. 

The  ancients  obferve  that  the  cuftom  was  to  facrifice  to 
this  god  with  the  head  uncovered,  while  it  was  veiled  during 
the  other  facrifices  made  to  the  celeltial  gods.  The  ftatues 
of  Saturn  commonly  wore  chains,  to  reprefent  thofe  with 
which  he  had  been  bound  by  his  fon,  which  were  taken 
off  on  his  fellival  day,  to  teach  us  that  liberty  and  hap- 
pinefs  had  flouriflied  in  his  reign,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian. 

According  to  Bochart,  in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Sa- 
turn and  Noah  were  the  fame.  See  Titans. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  among 
the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  god  Saturn. 

The  faturn alia,  called  in  the  Greek  language  Kpovia,  were 
inftituted  either  by  Tullus,  king  of  the  Romans,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  by  Sempronius  and  Minutius,  the  confuls. 
Till  the  time  oi  Julius  Csefar  they  were  finilhed  in  one  day, 
•viz.  the  19th  of  December;  but  then  they  began  to  be 
celebrated  in  three  days,  and  afterwards  in  four  or  five,  by 
order  of  Caligula ; and  fome  fay,  that  they  have  lafted 
feven  days,  and  when  thefe  days  were  added  to  the  feaft, 
the  firft  day  of  celebrating  it  was  the  17th  of  December. 

During  this  folemnity,  the  Haves  were  reputed  matters ; 
they  were  allowed  to  fay  any  thing ; and,  in  fine,  they  were 
ferved  at  table  by  the  matters  themfelves.  Every  thing  ran 
into  debauchery  and  diffolutenefs,  and  nothing  was  heard  or 
feen  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  the  din,  riot,  and  diforder  of 
a people  wholly  abandoned  to  joy  and  pleafure. 

M.  Dacier  obferves,  that  the  Saturnalia  were  not  only 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Saturn,  but  alfo  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  the  golden  age,  when  all  the  world  was  on  a 
level. 

On  occafion  of  this  feaft,  prefents  were  fent  from  friends 


to  one  another ; no  war  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  no  of- 
fender executed ; the  fchools  obferved  holiday ; and  the 
fenate  did  not  fit. 

The  Saturnalia  were  not  only  obferved  at  Rome,  but 
alfo  in  Greece  ; and  were,  in  reality,  much  older  than  Rome 
itfelf.  Some  afcribe  their  inllitution  to  the  Pelafgi,  who 
were  call  upon  the  ifland  of  Delos ; others  to  Hercules  ; 
and  others  to  Janus.  Goropius  Becanus  makes  Noah  the 
author  of  them.  ( Orig.  lib.  iv. ) Voffius  goes  ftill  higher, 
and  will  have  it,  that  the  Saturn,  in  honour  of  whom  this 
feaft  was  inftituted,  was  Adam. 

SATURNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kircudbright.  N.  lat.  540 
57'.  W.  long.  30  38'. 

SATURNI  Column.*,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
anciently  given  to  mountains  of  Africa  and  Spain,  called 
alfo  the  “ columns  of  Briareus  and  of  Hercules.” 

Saturni  ExtraBum.  See  Extract  of  Lead. 

Saturni,  Saccharum.  See  Saccharum  and  Lead. 

SATURNI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town 
of  Italy,  on  the  fcite  of  which  Rome  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  S.E.  of 
Rullelloe. — Alfo,  one  of  the  firft  names  given  to  Italy. 
Thus  Virgil : 

“ Salve,  magne  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  Tellus, 
Majus  virum.” 

Georg.  1.  ii.  v.  175. 

And, 

“ Stepius  et  nomen  pofuit  Saturnia  Tellus.” 

aEneid. 


Varro  relates,  that  there  had  been  on  the  Tarpeian  mount 
a city  named  Saturnia,  and  that  veftiges  of  it  remained  in 
his  time. 

Saturnia,  in  Geography , a town  of  Etruria ; 20  miles 
N.E.  of  Orbitello. 

SATURNIAN,  Saturnius,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a kind 
of  iambic  verfe  ufed  in  fatirical  writings : it  conlifted  of 
fix  feet  and  a fyllable  over,  and  thence  called  trimeter  hyper- 
cat ale  Bus. 

SATURNILLIANS.  See  Saturninians. 

SATURNIN,  St.,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Saturnin. 

SATURNINE,  or  Saturnian,  a term  applied  to  per- 
fons  of  dark,  fullen,  melancholic  complexions ; as  being 
fuppofed  under  the  predominancy  of  Saturn,  or  at  whofe 
births  Saturn  was  the  afcendant. 

Saturnine  Ointment.  See  Unguent. 

Saturnine  TinBure,  TinBura  Saturnina.  See  Tinc- 
ture. 

Saturnine  Water.  See  Water  of  Lead. 

SATURNINIANS,  or  Saturnillians,  a fed!  of  an- 
cient Gnoftics ; thus  called  from  their  chief  Saturnillus,  or 
Saturninus,  a difciple  of  Menander,  the  famous  Gnollic, 
See  Menandrians. 

Saturnillus  taught  the  fame  errors  with  his  matter,  in 
Syria,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century ; and  drew 
after  him  many  difciples,  by  the  pompous  appearance  of  an 
extraordinary  virtue.  He  held  the  doftrine  of  two  prin- 
ciples, from  whence  proceeded  all  things : the  one  a wife 
and  benevolent  deity ; and  the  other,  matter,  a principle 
effentially  evil,  and  which  he  fuppofed  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  a certain  intelligence  of  a malignant  na'ure. 
The  world  and  its  firft  inhabitants  were,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  this  raving  philofopher,  created  by  feven  angels, 
which  prefided  over  the  feven  planets.  This  work  was 
carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  benevolent  deity, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  material  principle.  The 
former,  however,  beheld  it  with  approbation,  and  honoured 
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it  with  feveral  marks  of  his  beneficence.  He  endowed  with 
rational  fouls  the  beings  who  inhabited  this  new  fyftem,  to 
whom  their  creators  had  imparted  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  animal  life ; and  having  divided  the  world  into  feven 
parts,  he  diftributed  them  among  the  feven  angelic  archi- 
tects, one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews ; and  referved 
to  himfelf  the  fupreme  empire  over  all.  To  thefe  creatures, 
whom  the  benevolent  principle  had  endowed  with  reafonable 
fouls,  and  with  difpofitions  that  led  to  goodnefs  and  virtue, 
the  evil  being,  to  maintain  his  empire,  added  another  kind, 
whom  he  formed  of  a wicked  and  malignant  character  ; and 
hence  the  difference  we  fee  among  men.  When  the  creators 
of  the  world  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the  fupreme  deity, 
God  fent  from  heaven,  into  our  globe,  a reftorer  of  order, 
whofe  name  was  Chrift.  This  divine  conqueror  came 
clothed  with  a corporeal  appearance,  but  not  with  a real 
body  : he  came  to  deftroy  the  empire  of  the  material  prin- 
ciple, and  to  point  out  to  virtuous  fouls  the  way  by  which 
they  mull  return  to  God.  This  way  is  befet  with  diffi- 
culties and  fufferings  ; fince  thofe  fouls,  who  propofe  re- 
turning to  the  fupreme  being,  after  the  diffolution  of  this 
mortal  body,  mult  abftain  from  wine,  flefh,  wedlock,  and, 
in  fhort,  from  every  thing  that  tends  to  fenfual  gratifica- 
tion, or  even  bodily  refrefhment.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt, 
vol.  i.  p.  176,  Eng.  ed.  8vo.  1758. 

SATURNINUS,  Publius  Semprontus,  in  Biography, 
a Roman  general,  who,  having  gained  feveral  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  A.D.  263. 
This  was  much  againfl  his  will.  On  his  elevation,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ You  have  lofl  a good  commander,  and  have  made 
a wretched  emperor.”  He  was  a man  of  great  bravery,  but 
was  murdered  by  his  foldiers  in  the  year  267.  There  was, 
in  Roman  hiftory,  another  ef  this  name,  very  highly 
efteemed  by  Aurelian,  and  regarded  as  the  beft  of  his 
generals.  The  people  of  Alexandria  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror in  280,  but  he  refufed  the  title.  The  troops,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  accept  it.  He  flew  himfelf,  not 
long  after,  at  Apamea,  where  he  was  when  the  place  was 
befieged  by  Probus.  Saturninus  was  a man  of  great  merit 
and  experience : he  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the 
abfence  of  his  fovereign,  the  levity  of  the  Alexandrian 
people,  the  preffing  inftances  of  his  friends,  and  his  own 
fears,  (though  he  knew  not  what  fear  was,  when  in  the 
prefence  of  an  enemy)  ; but  from  the  moment  of  his  eleva- 
tion, he  never  entertained  a hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life. 
“ Alas,”  he  faid,  “ the  republic  has  loft  an  ufeful  fervant, 
and  the  rafhnefs  of  an  hour  has  deftroyed  the  fervices  of 
many  years.  You  know  not  the  mifery  of  fovereign  power  : 
a fword  is  fufpended  perpetually  over  our  head.  We  dread 
our  very  guards  ; we  diilruft  our  companions.  The  choice 
of  a&ion  or  repofe  is  no  longer  in  our  difpofition  ; nor  is 
there  any  age,  or  character,  or  conduCt,  that  can  proteCt 
us  from  the  cenfure  of  envy.  In  thus  exalting  me  to  the 
throne,  you  have  doomed  me  to  a life  of  cares,  and  to  an 
untimely  fate.” 

SATURNIUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
mountains  on  which  Rome  was  built,  fince  called  the  Capi- 
toline  mount. 

SATWA,  or  Satwi,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the 
Hindoo  goddefs  Parvati;  which  fee. 

SATWIKI,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs  Parvati; 
which  fee. 

SATYA,  a name  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Hindoo 
deity  Krijhna  ; which  fee. 

SATYAVAMA,  is  a fabled  incarnation  of  the  goddefs 
Lakjhmi,  confort  of  Vijhnu.  See  thofe  articles. 

SATYAVRATA,  one  of  the  feven  perfons  bearing 
the  common  denominatioh  of  Menu;  which  fee. 


SATYR,  Satyrus,  in  the  Heathen  Theology , a 

fabulous  kind  of  femigod ; who,  with  the  Fauns  and  Syl- 
vans,  prefided  over  groves  and  forefts,  under  the  direction 
of  Pan. 

The  word  is  ufually  derived  from  fathe,  o-ctQn,  which,  in 
the  ancient  Greek,  fignifies  the  virile  member  ; thefe  deities 
being  fuppofed  much  addicted  to  lafcivioufnefs,  and  hence 
called  lafcivi  Satyri. 

Bochart  (Chan.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  deduces  Satyr  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Sair,  which  fignifies  a devil  under  the  fhape 
of  a goat ; and  hence,  as  he  lays,  they  are  reprefented  as  a 
fort  of  goats,  dancing  and  frilking  in  a lafcivions  manner. 

The  Satyrs  were  painted  half  men  and  half  goats  : the 
upper  part  was  human,  excepting  horns  on  the  head ; and 
the  lower  brutal,  with  the  tail  and  legs  of  a goat ; the  whole 
covered  with  hair.  See  Orang-outang. 

The  poets  ufually  confound  the  Satyrs,  Sylvans,  Sileni, 
Fauns,  and  Panes. 

Nonnus,  in  his  Dionyfiaca,  makes  the  Satyrs  the  off- 
fpring  of  Mercury  and  a Doric  nymph,  called  Ypthima,  and 
gives  us  the  names  of  feveral;  viz.  Paeminius,  Thyafus, 
Hypfichorus,  Oriftas,  Apaeus,  Phlegraeus,  Lycon,  See. 

Memnon,  in  his  book  againft  the  tyrants  of  Heraclea, 
derives  the  Satyrs  from  Bacchus,  and  a Naiad,  called 
Nicaea. 

The  introduction  of  Satyrs  into  the  poetical  world  was 
probably  owing  to  large  monkies,  feen  in  the  woods,  pretty 
much  refembling  men  ; or  perhaps  to  the  appearance  of 
barbarians,  refembling  monkies  at  a diftance.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Pliny  (Hilt.  1.  9.  c.  54.),  who  takes  the  Satyrs 
for  a kind  of  monkies,  and  who  fays,  that  in  a mountain  of 
the  Indies  are  to  be  found  four-footed  Satyrs,  who  might 
be  taken  at  a diftance  for  men.  Thefe  monkies  had  fre- 
quently terrified  the  Ihepherds,  and  fometimes  purfued  the 
(hepherdeffes ; and  this  circumftance  probably  gave  rife 
to  fo  many  fables  about  their  amorous  difpofition.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  Ihepherds  covered  with  goat-lkins,  and 
fome  prielts  of  Bacchus,  frequently  counterfeited  Satyrs,  to 
feduce  the  innocqnt  fhepherdeffes  ; and  thus  we  have  the 
true  explication  of  the  fable.  Hence  the  opinion  fpread, 
that  the  woods  were  full  of  thefe  mifehievous  divinities. 
The  Ihepherdelfes  trembled  for  their  honour,  and  the  Ihep- 
herds for  their  flacks  ; for  which  reafon  they  fought  to  ap- 
peafe  them  by  facrifices,  and  by  the  offerings  of  the  firitlings 
of  their  flocks.  Some  fongs  were  compofed,  which  the 
Ihepherds  fung  in  the  forefts,  where  they  endeavoured,  by 
invoking  them,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  their  favour. 
The  poets,  laying  hold  of  the  amufing  fubjeCf,  invented  a 
thoufand  tales.  The  painters  alfo  contributed  to  propagate 
thofe  fables,  by  painting  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  like  men. 
Such,  fays  Banier,  are  the  origin  of  thefe  rural  divinities, 
and  fuch  was  the  origin  of  their  worlhip,  and  of  the  facri 
fices  that  were  offered  to  them. 

Satyrs  made  part  of  the  dramatis  perfonae  in  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedies,  which  gave  rife  to  a new  fpecies  of  poetry, 
called  fatirical.  ' See  Satire. 

SATYRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a wandering  people  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela. 

Satyri  Monumentum,  a place  of  Afia,  upon  a promon- 
tory of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus ; 90  ftadia  from  Par- 
thenium.  Strabo. 

SATYRIASIS,  in  Medicine,  fometimes  written  faty- 
riafmus,  a difeafe  peculiar  to  men,  and  analogous  to  the 
nymphomania  of  women,  and  characterized  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable defire  for  venereal  intercourfe.  “ Eft  morbus  viris 
proprius,”  to-  borrow  the  definition  of  Sauvages,  “ cujus 
pnecipuum  fymptoma  eft  effraenis  impudeni'que  veneris 
cupiditas,  cum  libidinofa  penis  tentigine.”  -ft  differs, 
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therefore,  from  priapifm,  in  which  the  tentigo  penis  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  libidinous  difpofition.  if  this  affedlion 
really  occurs.,  it  mull  be  an  extremely  rare  difeafe,  as  we 
never  faw  any  malady  of  this  defcription,  neither  do  we 
know  of  any  well  authenticated  inftance  of  it  feen  by  others 
among  our  contemporaries.  Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  mentions 
three  cafes  in  his  own  pradlice,  faid  to  have  occurred  in 
hypochondriacal  men  ; but  from  his  own  defcription,  tliel'e 
were  merely  cafes  of  chordee  or  priapifm,  from  fome  local 
irritation ; for  “ nec  libidinis  tamen  aeftro  ciebantur,  in- 
tenfiffimo  doiore  omnem  lafcivae  cupidinis  fenfum  exclu- 
dente,”  &c.  Sauvages  alfo  mentions  an  inftance,  which 
occurred  in  an  old  monk,  and  which  was  probably  of  the 
fame  kind : “ hoc  morbo  diutiffime  laboravit,  curvato  cor- 
pore  incedens  et  triflis.”  But  the  acute  form  of  the  faty- 
riafis,  defcribed  by  Aretseus  and  the  other  old  writers,  as 
carrying  the  patient  oft  within  a week,  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  modern  practitioner. 
Sauvages  has  mentioned  four  fpecies  of  fatyriafis : i.  The 
acute  form  juft  noticed,  which  he  defcribes  after  Aretaeus ; 

2.  The  chronic  form,  noticed  by  Cheyne,  which  is  chordee 
or  priapifm  ; 3.  The  common  chordee  of  gonorrhoea,  faty- 
riafis venerea ; and,  4.  Satyriafis  hydrophobica,  as  occurring 
among  the  fymptoms  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  his  only 
authority  is  an  obfcure  writer,  quoted  by  the  credulous 
Bonetus.  See  Sauvages,  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  viii.  gen.  13. 

SATYRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a canton  of  Italy, 
in  Meflapia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tarentum. 

Satyrium,  in  Botany , a name  adopted  from  Diof- 
corides,  whofe  o-oJv?k>v  is  prefumed  to  be  fomething  of  the 
Orchis  kind,  and  appears  to  have  been  fo  called  in  allufton 
to  its  aphrodifiacal  qualities.  Linnaeus  retained  this  name 
for  a genus  of  his  own,  differing  from  Orchis  folely  in  the 
fhort,  round,  pouch-like  form  of  its  fpur  ; but  Swartz  and 
following  writers  have  reftridled  it  to  a better  defined  genus, 
diftinguifhed  by  a double  fpur  to  the  nedtary,  in  which  fenfe 
we  now  confider  it. — Swartz  in  Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1800, 
214.  t.  3.  f.  C.  Schrad.  New  Journ.  v.  1.  31.  t.  1.  f.  C. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  54.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5. 
196. — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidc/z,  Linn.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  three  linear-oblong 
leaves,  connedled  at  the  bafe,  reverfed,  deflexed.  Cor. 
Petals  two,  linear-lanceolate,  rather  fmaller  than  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  and  combined  therewith  below,  deflexed. 
Nedtary  a large,  concave  lip,  turned  upwards,  and  flicker- 
ing the  organs  of  impregnation,  undivided,  its  bafe  elon- 
gated behind  into  a double,  tubular,  deflexed,  nedlariferous 
fpur,  of  various  length  in  the  different  fpecies.  Stam.  Fila- 
ment none  ; anther  globular,  of  two  cells  opening  upwards, 
attached  near  the  dilated  fummit  of  the  column,  nearly  ter- 
minal. Pift . Germen  inferior,  oblong,  ftraight,  angular ; 
ftyle  an  eredl  column,  elongated,  gibbous  in  the  upper  part, 
bearing  the  anther,  concealed  under  the  vaulted  eredl  lip  of 
the  nedlary  ; ftigma  above  the  anther,  two-lipped,  concave. 
Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  triangular,  of  one  cell  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  roundifh,  each  with  a 
chaffy  tunic. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  deflexed,  reverfed.  Petals  combined  at 
the  bafe  with  the  calyx,  deflexed.  Lip  turned  upwards, 
concave,  with  a double  pofterior  fpur.  Anther  reverfed. 
Stigma  with  two  lips. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  very  dillindl  genus,  as  far  as  yet 
difcovered,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  only. 
Two  of  them  have  been  introduced  at  Kew. 

I.  S.  cucullatum.  Hooded  Satyrion.  Willd.  n.  1. 
Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  bicorne ; Thunb.  Prodr.  6.  Orchis  bi- 
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lutea,  caule  geniculato  ; Buxb.  Cent.  3.  6.  t.  8.) — Radical 
leaves  two,  roundifh-heart-fhaped,  concave ; thofe  of  the 
ftem  remote,  tubular,  abrupt.  Flowers  drooping — This 
bloomed  at  Kew  in  September  1788,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Dryander  obferved  that  the  flowers  had  an  extremely  fine 
clove-like  fmell.  The  Jlem  is  a foot  high.  Radical  leaves 
horizontal,  or  deprefl'ed.  Flowers  numerous,  green,  in  a 
denfe  fpike,  with  lanceolate  deflexed  bradeas,  which  are 
longer  than  the  flowers , except  the  flender  pendulous 
fpurs. 

2.  S.  membranaceum.  Thin-leaved  Satyrion.  Swartz, 
n.  2.  Willd.  n.  2.  — Radical  leaves  two,  heart-fhaped- 
ovate  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  fheathing,  crowded,  membranous, 
abrupt.  Flowers  drooping.  Calyx  and  petals  finely  fer- 
rated, — Gathered  by  Thunberg  ^t  the  Cape.  He  took  it 
for  a variety  of  the  former. 

3.  S.  coriifolium.  Leathery -leaved  Satyrion.  Swartz, 

n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Orchis  lutea,  caule  purpureo,  ma*- 
culato  ; Buxb.  Cent.  3.  7.  t.  10.) — Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
coriaceous,  fheathing,  fomewhat  reflexed  ; their  edges  mem- 
branous, crenate.  Flowers  and  their  hood  drooping. — 
Taller,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  either  of  the  former. 
Stem  purple.  Bafe  of  the  leaves  fpotted.  Flowers  large, 
yellow,  in  a denfe  fpike. 

4.  S.  carneum.  Great-flowered  Satyrion.  Ait.  n.  2. 
(Orchis  carnea ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  294.) — 
Radical  leaves  two,  roundilh-heart-fhaped  ; thofe  of  the  ftem 
fheathing,  crowded.  Spike  compadt.  Calyx-leaves  keeled 
externally.— Sent  by  Mr.  Maflon  in  1787,  from  the  Cape, 
to  Kew  garden,  where  it  flowered  in  the  latter  part  of  fum- 
mer,  and  where  we  have  feen  it  for  feveral  fuccefiive  years. 
In  fize  it  vies  with  the  laft.  The  flowers  are  pale  rofe- 
coloured. 

5.  S.  eredum.  Upright-flowered  Satyrion.  Swartz, 
n.  4.  Willd.  n.  4.  — Radical  leaves  ovate;  thofe  of  the 
ftem  crowded,  fheathing,  membranous,  keeled.  Hood  of 
the  flowers  eredl ; fpurs  nearly  ftraight. — Gathered  at  the 
Cape  by  Thunberg,  who  took  it  for  a variety  of  S.  cucul- 
latum. 

6.  S.  parviflorum.  Small- flowered  Satyrion.  Swartz, 

n.  5.  Willd.  n.  5.  (Orchis  bicornis ; Jacq.  Hort. 

Schonbr.  v.  2.  26.  t.  179?) — “Radical  leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  open,  at  the  edge.  Flowers 
roundifh,  drooping.” — Jacquin’s  figure  has  broad  leaves; 
and  fmall  greenifh  flowers , whofe  petals  and  lip  are  tinged 
with  red.  Willdenow  erroneoufly  fuppofes  this  the  Orchis 
bicornis  of  the  firft  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  See  n.  1. 

7.  S.  foliofum.  Leafy  Satyrion.  Swartz,  n.  6.  Willd. 
n.  6,  excluding  the  fynonym. — “ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  con- 
cave, crowded  ; fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  and  bradleas 
eredl.”  Swartz. 

8.  S.  pumilum.  Dwarf  Satyrion.  Thunb.  Prodr.  6. 
Swartz,  n.  7.  Willd.  n.  7. — ‘Leaves  ovate,  acute,  con- 
cave. Spike  of  about  four  flowers.  Bradleas  eredl,  longer 
than  the  flowers.  Spurs  fhort.” 

9.  S.  friatum.  Striated  Satyrion.  Thunb.  Prodr.  6. 
Swartz,  n.  8.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
fheathing.  Spike  ovate.  Bradleas  rhomboid,  eredl.  Spurs 
very  fhort,  ofitufe.” 

10.  S.  bicallofum.  Knobbed  Satyrion.  Thunb.  Prodr.  6. 
Swartz,  n.  9.  Willd.  n.  9.  — “Leaves  ovate,  ribbed, 
fpreading.  Bradleas  lanceolate,  eredl,  longer  than  the 
flowers.  Spurs  very  fhort  and  obtufe.” — Willd.  Found 
by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape.  The  bradeas  have  long  flender 
points. 

11.  S . bradeatum.  Bradleated  Satyrion.  Swartz,  n.  10. 
Willd.  n.  10.  (Ophrys  bradleata  ; Linn.  Suppl.  403.) — • 
Leaves  ovate,  three-ribbed.  Bradleas  ovate,  reflexed. 
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Spurs  very  fliort  and  blunt.  Found  by  Sparrmann  at  the 
Cape.  The  root  confifls  of  two  round  knobs.  Stem  a fpan 
high.  Stem-leaves  feveral,  ovate-oblong.  Spike  of  numerous 
flowers , with  large,  broad,  fpreading,  coloured  bradeas. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  but  imperfedfly 
made  out,  and  probably  feveral  remain  as  yet  undefcribed. 
Mr.  Brown,  in  a ffiort  and  haltv  examination  of  the  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Cape,  met  with  a Satyrium  which  appears 
to  be  new,  though  fomewhat  akin  to  the  laft  ; and  this  ac- 
curate obferver  faw  enough,  in  other  departments  of  botany, 
to  convince  him  that  the  vegetable  riches  of  even  that  cele- 
brated fpot  are  not  yet  exhaufted,  though  fo  many  lovers  of 
plants  have  been  there. 

Satyrium,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  bulbous- 
rooted,  hardy,  flowering,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are  the  lizard  fatyrion,  or  lizard- flower, 
(S.  hircinum) ; the  frog  fatyrion  (S.  viride) ; and  the  white 
latyrion  S.  albidum). 

The  firft  fort  is  often  called  goat  orchis,  and  it  has  been 
occaflonally  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  about  Deptford  ; 
but  the  greedinefs  of  the  collectors  has  frequently  endan- 
gered its  total  deftrudfion,  and  in  fome  feafons  none  can  be 
found  in  flower.  The  circumftance  of  its  varying  in  fize, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  has  alfo  given  occaflon  to  old 
authors  to  make  two  fpecies  of  it.  The  flowers  are  forne- 
times  quite  white.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  top  of  the  Table  mountain  ; whence  its  trivial 
name.  It  is  large  and  panicled,  as  found  at  the  Cape  ; and 
this  is  a fathom  in  height,  with  large  orange-coloured  flowers. 
In  the  fort  found  there,  alfo,  the  lip  is  muricate,  with  white 
and  purple  prickles. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  not  raifed  without 
fome  difficulty.  The  beft  mode  of  increafing  them  is  by 
taking  up  the  roots,  with  a good  ball  about  them,  from 
their  natural  lituations,  and  planting  them  in  a foil  as  fimilar 
as  poffible,  where  they  are  to  grow  ; letting  the  ground 
around  them  afterwards  remain  wholly  undiiturbed.  They 
fometimes  alfo  fucceed  by  feed,  and  offsets  from  the  roots, 
planted  out  after  the  items  decay.  The  roots  are  hardy 
and  lafting. 

They  afford  variety  in  borders  among  other  fimilar  plants, 
when  properly  introduced. 

Satyrium,  in  the  Materia  Dietetica  and  Medica.  See 
Salep. 

SATYRORUM  Insulas,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
name  of  three  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, who  places  them  before  the  Magnus  Sinus  or  Grand 
gulf,  but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equinoctial  line. 

Satyrorum  Promontorium , a promontory  on  the  weitern 
fide  of  China,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  gulf,  and  under 
the  equinoctial  line. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Ethiopia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Arabic  gulf.  Ptolemy. 

SATZIG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pomerania  ; 16  miles 
E.  of  Stargard.  N.  lat.  530  27'.  E.  long.  150  26'. 

SAU  Alben,  a mountain  of  Carinthia ; 5 miles  N.E. 
of  Ebernitein. 

SA.VA,  or  Saba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. 

Sava,  in  Geography,  a diftridt  and  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak.  This  diftriCt,  of  which  the  ruined  town  of 
Sava,  the  ancient  Tubus,  is  the  capital,  extends  from  within 
26  miles  of  Room  to  the  village  of  Sugzaabad,  in  the  plain 
of  Cafween  or  Cafbin,  a diftanee  of  78  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  laid  out  in  pafture  lands,  and  was  celebrated, 
during  the  wars  of  the  fucceflors  of  Alexander,  for  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  horfes.  It  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
rival  tribes  of  Kahlig  and  Afshar,  who  never  fail  to  avail 
themfelves  of  any  interregnum  in  the  government,  to  carry 


fire  and  defolation  into  the  eftates  of  each  other.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  cotton  and  rice ; 
and  the  adjacent  gardens  produce  in  great  abundance  pome- 
granates and  almonds,  and  other  excellent  fruits  ; 69  miles 
S.  of  Cafbin.  N.  lat.  340  54'.  E.  long.  490  io'. 

Sava,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon ; 50 
miles  N N.E.  of  Meaco. 

SAVACT,  a town  of  Turkeftan  ^ 25  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Cogend. 

SAUAD,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Damar. 

SAUADI,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Enlene. 

Sauadi  Kedami,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile;  10  miles  N.  of  Abu-Girge. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  the  ilfue  of  an  adulterous  connection  between 
Anne,  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  and  Richard  Savage,  the 
earl  of  Rivers.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  January 
1697,  and  his  mother  being  foon  after  feparated  from  her 
hufband  by  aCt  of  parliament,  lord  Rivers  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  care  of  him  as  his  illegitimate  child.  But  his 
mother,  whofe  unnatural  condudt  has  tranfmitted  her  name 
to  pofterity  with  infamy,  feems,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  to  have  regarded  him  as  an  objeCt  of  abhorrence,  and 
to  her  more  than  brutal  conduCt  is  to  be  attributed  that 
feries  of  misfortunes  which  attended  her  fon  almolt  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  She  immediately  configned  him  to  the 
care  of  a poor  woman,  whom  ffie  direfted  to  educate  as  her 
own,  and  to  keep  him  entirely  ignorant  of  his  real  parentage. 
He  from  this  time  had  the  name  of  his  nurfe,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  negiefted  as  to  his  education,  had  not  the 
mother  of  lady  Macclesfield  paid  him  fome  attention,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  St.  Alban’s. 
While  in  this  fituation  lord  Rivers  was  taken  dangeroufly 
ill,  and  feeling  fome  compundtions  of  confcience,  he  wiffied 
to  make  provifions  for  his  natural  children,  of  whom  he  had 
feveral,  and  fending  for  lady  Macclesfield  to  make  enquiry 
after  Richard,  ffie  allured  him  he  was  dead  : accordingly 
the  legacy  of  6000/.  intended  for  him  went  to  another.  In 
effedt  alfo  ffie  deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  god- 
mother had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  bis  birth,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  impoffible  for  him  to  profecute  his  claim. 
She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  to  the  plantations  in  North 
America,  but  this  plan  failed,  and  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a ffioe-maker.  Shortly  after,  his  fuppofed  mother  died, 
and  in  fearching  her  boxes  he  found  fome  letters,  which  dif- 
covered  to  the  youth  the  fecret  of  his  birth,  of  which  it 
appears  he  had  hitherto  no  fufpicion  whatever.  The  dif- 
covery  naturally  excited  in  him  a difguft  to  his  humble  em- 
ployment, and  it  was  now  his  objedt  to  roufe,  if  poffible, 
the  tendernefs  of  his  mother,  who  had  married  as  a fecond 
huffiand  colonel  Brett.  Every  effort  of  this  kind,  however, 
was  repulfed  with  the  molt  unfeeling  harffinefs  ; and  the  de- 
ferted  and  forlorn  youth,  unable  to  gain  admittance  into 
her  houfe,  was  accuitomed  to  walk  before  the  door  in  dark 
evenings,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  gain  a view  of  her  as 
ffie  crolfed  her  apartment  with  a candle.  Having  once 
found  the  door  open  he  walked  up  Hairs,  hoping  thereby  to 
procure  an  interview  ; but  this  deteltable  mother  no  fooner 
perceived  him,  than  ffie  called  the  fervants  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  houfe,  pretending  that  he  had  a defign  of  murdering 
her.  Being  now  delfitute  of  regular  fupport,  and  feeling 
a propenfity  to  literary  purfuits,  he  refolved  to  become  an 
author.  In  the  Bangorian  controverfy  he  attacked  b’ffiop 
Hoadley : after  which  he  turned  to  the  ftage,  and  wrote 
two  pieces  taken  from  Spaniffi  comedies,  which  were  no 
otherwife  fuccefsful  than  in  giving  him  an  introduction  to 
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Steele  and  Wilks,  both  of  whom  befriended  him  ; but  hav- 
ing offended  the  former,  by  ridiculing  him  behind  his  back, 
he  loft  his  protection.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  a&refs,  difplayed 
her  generofity  to  him,  by  fome  liberal  donations ; though, 
owing  to  her  diflike  of  his  manners  and  converfation,  fhe 
would  never  admit  him  into  her  houfe.  Thefe  temporary 
fupplies  afforded  him  but  precarious  fupport,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  improve  his  circumftances  by  writing  a tragedy  : 
but  during  the  compofition  of  it  he  was  fo  entirely  deilitute 
of  a home,  that  he  ufed  to  ftudy  his  fpeeches  in  the  ftreets 
and  fields,  and  write  them  with  pen  and  ink,  borrowed  in  any 
fhop  to  which  he  was  near,  upon  fcraps  of  paper  which  lie 
cafually  picked  up  in  the  ftreets.  Thus  was  produced  his 
tragedy  entitled  “ Sir  Thomas  Overbury,”  which  being 
corre&ed  by  Cibber  and  Aaron  Hill,  was  brought  out  at 
Drury-lane  in  the  year  1723.  It  had  not  much  fuccefs, 
but  introduced  the  author  to  fome  of  the  wits  of  the  day, 
and  put  into  his  pocket  about  200/.  Savage  himfelf,  in 
this  play,  took  the  part  of  Overbury  on  the  itage,  but  his 
manner  proved  him  totally  unqualified  for  the  theatre.  He 
next  publilhed  a volume  of  mifcellaneous  poems,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  his  mother.  His  cafe  was  now  generally 
known,  and  he  was  rifing  into  fome  degree  of  reputation  : 
but  as  fall  as  his  friends,  by  their  kind  exertions,  railed  him 
from  one  difficulty,  he  funk  into  another ; and  when  he 
found  himfelf  much  involved,  he  would  ramble  through  the 
ftreets  like  a vagabond,  without  a ftiirt  to  his  back.  It  was 
in  one  of  thefe  fituations  that  an  incident  happened  which 
plunged  him  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  Rambling  late  in  the 
ftreets,  with  two  companions,  in  November  1727,  they  en- 
tered a houfe  of  entertainment,  and  in  a quarrel  with  a com- 
pany juft  leaving  the  room  as  they  entered  it,  he  unfor- 
tunately killed  a man,  for  which  he  was  tried,  conviCted,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  His  friends  earneftly  fupplicated 
for  mercy,  but  his  mother  ufed  every  effort  to  prevent  his 
receiving  the  royal  clemency.  At  length  the  countefs  of 
Hertford  laid  the  whole  cafe  before  the  queen,  and  Savage 
obtained  a pardon. 

Savage  had  now  loft  all  tendernefs  for  his  mother,  which, 
it  is  faid,  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  before  been 
able  wholly  to  reprefs  ; and  confidering  her  as  an  implacable 
enemy,  which  nothing  but  his  blood  would  fatisfy,  threatened 
to  harafs  her  with  fatires,  and  to  publiffi  a full  account  of 
all  her  ufage  of  him,  unlefs  fhe  confented  to  allow  him  a 
penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuccefsful,  and  her  nephew, 
lord  Tyrconnel,  in  order  to  filence  him,  took  Savage  into 
his  family,  treated  him  as  a companion,  and  gave  him  200/. 
a-year.  This  was  the  moft  profperous  part  of  Savage’s 
life.  He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought 
men  of  genius,  and  carefted  by  all  who  valued  themfelves 
upon  a refined  tafte.  In  this  period  of  his  life  he  publilhed 
“ The  Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth,”  on  the  recovery  of 
lady  Tyrconnel  from  a fevere  fit  of  illnefs ; and  “ The 
Wanderer,”  a moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyr- 
connel, in  ftrains  of  the  higheft  panegyric  : but  thefe  praifes 
he  in  a Ihort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraft,  being 
difcarded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bellowed.  Of  this 
quarrel  lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr.  Savage  affigned  very  dif- 
ferent reafons.  Our  author’s  known  chara&er  pleaded 
itrongly  againft  him,  for  his  conduct  was  ever  fuch  as  made 
all  his  friends  very  foon  grow  weary  of  him,  and  even 
forced  moft  of  them  to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  without  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
Savage  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon  his 
mother.  He  accordingly  wrote  “ The  Ballard,”  one  of  his 
moft  vigorous  efforts,  to  which  the  fubjeCt  gave  great  tem- 
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porary  popularity.  This  poem  made  its  appearance  at  the 
time  when  his  mother  happened  to  be  at  Bath,  and  many 
perfons,  indignant  at  her  conduft,  took  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  repeating  paffages  from  it  in  her  hearing.  This 
was,  probably,  the  firft  time  that  ever  file  difcovered  a fenfe 
of  lhame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power  of  wit  was  very 
confpicuous  : “ The  wretch,”  fays  Savage’s  biographer, 
“ who  had,  with  fcruple,  proclaimed  herfelf  an  adultrefs, 
and  who  had  firft  endeavoured  to  llarve  her  fon,  then  to 
tranfport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able 
to  bear  the  reprefentation  of  her  own  conduCl,  but  fled 
from  reproach,  though  fire  felt  no  pain  from  guilt,  and  left 
Bath  in  the  utmoft  halle,  to  Ihelter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London.”  Some  time  after  this  Savage  formed 
the  refolution  of  applying  to  the  queen,  who  having  once 
given  him  his  life,  he  hoped  might  extend  her  goodnefs  to 
him  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it.  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lilhed  a poem  for  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled  “ The 
Volunteer  Laureat,”  for  which  Ihe  fent  him  50/.,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  might  expedl  a like  fum  annually.  It 
was,  however,  too  fmall  an  allowance  for  a man  of  his  llrange 
and  lingular  extravagance.  His  ufual  cuftom  was,  as  foon  as 
he  had  received  his  penfion,  to  difappear  with  it,  and  fecrete 
himfelf  from  his  moft  intimate  friends  till  every  Ihilling  was 
fpent,  which  being  done  he  again  appeared  as  pennylefs  as 
before.  But  he  would  never  inform  any  perfon  where  he 
had  been,  or  in  what  manner  his  money  had  been  diffipated. 
From  the  reports,  however,  of  fome,  who  found  means  to 
penetrate  his  haunts,  it  ffiould  feem  that  he  expended  both 
his  time  and  his  calh  in  the  moft  fordid  fenfuality  ; particu- 
larly in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  indulge  in 
the  moft  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days  and  nights  by 
himfelf,  in  obfcure  public  houfes,  immerfed  in  filth  and 
doth,  without  decent  apparel. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  then  come 
to  London  as  a literary  adventurer,  who  feems  to  have  been 
captivated  by  a politenefs  of  manner  and  elegance  of  con- 
verfation in  Savage,  which  atoned  for  his  many  moral  de- 
fects. He  frequently  accompanied  him  in  his  no&urnal 
rambles,  and  made  him  a fubjeCt  of  clofe  obfervation,  whence 
he  derived  materials  for  that  life  of  Savage,  which  is  cer- 
tainly among  his  moft  admired  performances. 

After  the  death  of  the  queen,  Savage’s  diftreffes  became 
fo  urgent,  that  a fubfcription  was  railed  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  retirement  in  Wales.  It  was  underftood  that  he  was 
now  to  quit,  for  ever,  his  town-haunts,  and  refign  all  far- 
ther pretentions  to  fame.  This  offer,  made  with  thofe  con- 
ditions, he  feemed  gladly  to  accept  ; but  his  intentions  were 
only  to  delude  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a time  to  write 
another  tragedy,  and  return  with  it  to  London  to  bring  it 
on  the  ftage. 

Savage,  after  fome  time  fpent  in  Briftol,  where  he  fo 
much  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal  inhabitants  as 
to  be  treated  by  them  with  the  greateit  attention,  arrived  at 
Swanfea.  Here  he  fpent  about  a year,  employed  in  writing 
another  tragedy  on  the  ltory  of  fir  Thomas  Overbury. 
From  his  great  haughtinefs  andinfolence  of  behaviour  many 
of  the  fubfcribers  to  his  fupport  had  withdrawn  their  fub- 
fcriptions,  and  he  refolved  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  and 
pufti  again  for  fame.  He  left  Wales,  arrived  once  more  at 
Briftol,  where,  at  firft,  he  was  received  with  as  much  kind- 
nefs  as  he  had  experienced  before,  but  his  irregularities  and 
importunities  at  length  tired  out  his  admirers : he  was  no 
longer  invited  to  their  houfes  ; and  having  contracted  con- 
fiderable  debts  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Here  he  found 
a friend  in  the  keeper  of  the  gaol,  who  foftened  the  rigours 
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of  confinement  by  every  indulgence  in  his  power.  He  fup- 
ported  him  at  his  own  table,  gave  him  a commodious  room 
to  himfelf,  allowed  him  not  only  to  (land  at  the  door,  but 
frequently  took  him  little  excurfions  into  the  furrounding 
country  ; lo  that  in  reality  Savage  endured  fewer  hardlhips 
in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  iuffered  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  While,  however,  he  was  in  this  place,  he 
forgot  all  the  kindnefs  that  he  had  experienced  in  that 
city,  and  employed  his  time  in  writing  a bitter  fatire,  entitled 
“ London  and  Briftol  delineated,”  in  which  he  abufed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  in  fuch  ftrains,  as  would  leadaper- 
fon  to  fuppofe  he  had  received  from  them  no  other  than  the 
mofl  injurious  treatment. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  confine- 
ment, he  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  who  itill  continued 
to  allow  him  20/.  a-year,  containing  a charge  of  very  atro- 
cious ingratitude.  He  folemnly  protefted  his  innocence,  but 
he  was  very  unufually  affedled  on  the  occafion,  and  in  a few 
days  was  feized  with  a nervous  fever,  under  which  he  funk, 
at  the  age  of  forty-fix. 

Such  was  the  life  and  fuch  the  death  of  Richard  Savage, 
whofe  hard  fate  deferves  compafiion,  though  there  is  but 
little  belonging  to  him  either  amiable  or  refpeftable.  He 
was,  however,  generous  to  fellow-fuflerers  when  he  had  any 
thing  to  give  ; and  his  equanimity  under  diltrefs  might  extort 
fome  praife,  had  it  not  ever  been  attended  with  a total  want 
of  moral  feelings.  As  a poet,  his  works  may  be  confidered 
as  of  an  inferior  call ; they  long  lay  difperfed  in  magazines 
and  fugitive  publications,  but  were  afterwards  admitted  into 
Dr.  JohnfoiVs  colleitions,  in  order  perhaps  to  introduce  his 
fine  life  of  the  author.  They  have  been  fince  publilhed  in  a 
feparate  form,  in  two  volumes,  to  which  is  prefixed  that 
life ; the  writer  of  which,  fays  Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  General 
Biography,  would,  it  is  prefumed,  “ have  given  a different 
eftimate  of  the  moral  and  literary  merits  of  bis  fubjedls,  had 
he  judged  of  them  at  a later  period,  and  without  tbe  partia- 
lity of  an  acquaintance.” 

Savage,  a vocal  performer  and  finging-mafter  of  fome 
eminence  in  London.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  King’s 
chapel,  and  his  treble  voice  was  fo  good,  that  he  performed 
in  fome  of  Handel’s  operas  and  oratorios  under  the  title  of 
the  loy.  When  his  voice  broke,  it  defcended  into  a powerful, 
and  not  unpleafant,  bafs ; and  in  this  voice  he  performed  for 
Handel  in  fome  of  his  early  oratorios. 

When  he  ceafed  to  fing  in  public,  he  became  a finging- 
mafter:  and  having  in  his  boyifh  days  frequently  heard 
Italian  fingers  at  the  Opera,  he  had  imbibed  fome  of  their 
tafte  and  manner,  which  brought  him  into  vogue  as  a vocal 
inftru&or,  particularly  in  the  city,  where  he  was  appointed 
mafter  of  tbe  boys  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  He  was  a vain, 
pompous  man,  and  felt  and  made  others  feel  his  import- 
ance. He  taught  Vernon  to  fing  the  fairy’s  fongs  in  the 
pantomime  of  queen  Mab,  in  1750;  and  happening  to  call 
on  him  one  morning  while  he  was  drefiing,  we  found  that 
he  had  three  boys  to  wait  upon  him  while  he  was  walking  his 
hands : one  to  bring  in  and  hold  the  eure,  one  to  prefent 
him  the  walh-ball,  and  a third  to  hold  the  towel.  He 
was  the  firlt  Englilh  mufic-maiter  who  kept  his  carriage. 
No  mafter  had  then  more  than  two  guineas  a month ; but 
fervants*  wages,  houfe-keeping,  and  houfe-rent,  were  in 
proportion.  Savage,  who  died  in  1789,  out-lived  falhion  fo 
much,  as  to  walk  on  foot  during  the  laft  years  of  his 
life. 

Savage,  in  Geography , a fmall  river  of  Maryland,  which 
runs  through  Alleghany  county  into  the  Potowmac,  W.  of 
George’s  creek. 

Savage  Creek,  a fmall  bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  New- 
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foundland,  near  the  weftern  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Mouco, 
and  20  leagues  N.E.  of  Cape  Ferrol. 

Savage  IJland , an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
difcovered  by  captain  Cook  in  June  1774,  and  fo  called 
from  the  conduA  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
about  eleven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a found  form  and  good 
height,  and  has  deep  waters  clofe  to  its  Ihores.  The  whole 
fea-coaft  and  the  interior  of  the  ifland  that  was  vifited,  was 
covered  with  trees,  Ihrubs,  See.  among  which  were  fome 
cocoa-nut  trees.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  very  productive  ; 
for  the  part  of  it  that  was  feen  confifted  wholly  of  coral-rocks, 
over-run  with  woods  and  bullies.  No  foil  was  perceptible ; 
the  rocks  alone  fupplying  the  trees  with  humidity.  If  thefe 
coral-rocks  were  firlt  formed  in  the  fea  by  animals,  how  came 
they  to  be  thrown  up  to  fuch  an  height  ? Has  this  ifland  been 
raifed  by  an  earthquake  ? or  has  the  fea  receded  from  it  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  not  numerous.  They 
feemed  to  be  flout  well-made  men,  naked,  except  round  the 
waifts,  and  fome  of  them  had  their  faces,  breafts,  and  thighs 
painted  black.  The  canoes  were  precifely  like  thofe  of 
Amfterdam  ifland,  with  a fmall  addition  of  a riling,  refem- 
bling  a gun-wale,  on  each  fide  of  the  open  part ; together 
with  fome  carving  about  them,  which  lliewed  that  thefe 
people  are  no  lefs  ingenious.  Both  thefe  iflanders  and  their 
canoes  correfpond  very  well  with  the  defeription  which  M.  de 
Bougainville  has  given  of  thofe  taken  oft  the  ille  ©f  Navi- 
gators, lying  nearly  under  the  fame  meridian.  S.  Iat.  190  i\ 
W.  long.  169°  37'. 

Savage  IJland,  Great,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  ftraits* 
N.  Iat.  62°  25'.  W.  long.  70®. 

Savage  IJland,  Lower,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  ftraits. 
N.  Iat.  6i°  48'.  W.  long.  66°  20'. 

Savage  Mountains,  mountains  in  Pennfylvania ; 1 10 
miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Savage  Sound,  a palfage  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Welcome 
fea,  in  Hudfon’s  bay  into  Repulfe  bay. 

SAVAGES,  or  Salvages,  wild,  barbarous  people, 
without  any  fixed  habitation,  religion,  law,  or  policy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Italian  Jalvagio,  of  falvaticus , 
Jelvaticus,  or  filvaticus  ; which  we  find  ufed  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  for  JilveJlris,  belonging  to  the  woods. 

A great  part  of  America  is  peopled  with  favages.  Many, 
fome  fay  moll,  of  the  favages  are  anthropophagi. 

SAVALELAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Popayan  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Cali. 

SAVALOS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Darien  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Maria  de  Darien. 

S AUAMEC,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Zauzan. 

SAVAN  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America.  N.  Iat.  50° 
10'.  W.  long.  90°  ij. 

SAVANAS,  a river  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  the 
bay  of  Panama. 

SAVANNAH  a river  of  America,  which  feparates 
the  Hate  of  Georgia  from  that  of  South  Carolina,  and  pur- 
fues  a courfe  nearly  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  into  the  Atlantic, 
N.  Iat.  32°  2'.  W.  long.  8i°.  It  is  chiefly  formed  of  two 
branches,  viz-  the  Tugeloo  and  Keowee,  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  and  unite  15  miles  N.W.  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  Wilkes  county.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vefiels  17  miles 
up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  100  feet  keel  to  Au- 
gufta. 

Savannah  River,  Little,  a river  of  Florida,  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N.W.  of  St.  Jofeph’s  bay. 

Savannah,  a bay  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua, 
a little  W.  of  Indian  creek. 

Savannah,  a port  of  entry  and  poll-town  of  America,  in 
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Georgia,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  ftate,  in  Chatham 
oounty,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  17 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Veflels  are  under  a neceffity  of  un- 
loading part  of  their  cargo  four  miles  below,  as  the  river  at 
the  town  has  only  14  feet  water.  The  firft  houfe  of  this 
town  was  begun  the  19th  of  February,  1733.  The  river 
here  forms  a kind  of  crefcent,  having  banks  on  the  S.  fide 
40  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  a flat,  called  by  (ailors  a bluff, 
at  lealt  60  feet  high  from  the  river,  and  extends  five  or 
fix  miles  into  the  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  crefcent 
the  town  is  fituated,  and  over-againft  it  is  an  illet,  confiding 
of  very  rich  pafture  land.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in 
the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  contained  by  the  cenfus  of 
1810,  5215  inhabitants  ; the  county  of  Chatham  containing 
13,540.  N.  lat.  32° 4'.  W.  long.  8i°  12'. 

Savannah  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
near  the  coalt.  N.  lat.  150  38'.  W.  long.  89°  50'. 

Savannah  la  Mer,  a town  fituated  on  the  E.  coalt  of 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Samana,  and  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Samana  on  the 
N.  fide,  between  the  bay  of  Pearls  (an  excellent  port)  and 
the  point  of  Icaque.  The  city  of  Samana  and  this  town 
were  both  began  in  1756.  Shallows  and  breakers  render 
the  navigation  dangerous  between  this  and  the  point  of 
Icaqne,  4A  leagues  diftant. 

Savannah  la  Mer,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland,  as 
Montego  bay  and  Falmouth  are  in  the  fame  county  on  the 
N.  In  1780  this  town  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  a 
dreadful  hurricane  and  inundation  of  the  fea  ; but  it  has 
been  fince  partly  rebuilt,  and  contains  from  60  to  70  houfes. 
N.  lat.  180  13'.  W.  long.  78°  7'. 

Savannah  Mountains,  mountains  in  Jamaica  ; 12  miles 
E.  of  Savannah  la  Mer. 

Savannah,  New,  a town  of  Georgia;  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Augufta. 

Savannah  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coall  of  Dominica. 
N.  lat.  150  33'.  W.  long.  6i°  29'. 

SAVANNAS,  or  Savannahs,  a name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  level  plains  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
which  are  generally  in  a flooded  Hate  during  the  whole  rainy 
feafon. 

SAVANT.  See  Scavant. 

SAVARNOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli,  20  miles  S.  of  Udino. 

SAVARON,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  and  pa- 
triotic magiftrate  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  was 
defcended  from  a good  family  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
and  he  became  prefident  of  the  fenefchalcy  and  prefidial 
court,  and  afterwards  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He 
was  prefent  in  the  States-General  of  1614,  as  deputy  from 
the  tiers-etats  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  his  order  with  great  eloquence  and  firmnefs. 
In  a conference  with  the  order  of  nobility  he  gave  fo  much 
offence  to  that  body  by  the  freedom  of  his  harangues,  that 
it  was  judged  neceflary  to  afiign  him  a guard  for  his  fafety. 
He  afterwards  fupported,  with  great  ability,  the  honorary 
privileges  of  the  magillrates  of  his  prefidency,  againft  the 
chapter  of  Clermont,  in  a pleading  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  He  died,  at  a very  advanced  age,  in  1622.  He  was 
author  of  a number  of  works,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
“ Sidonii  Apollinaris  Opera,”  with  .notea  and  commentaries  ; 
“ Origine  de  Clermont “ Traite  centre  les  Duels 
“ Traite  de  la  Souverainte  du  Roi  et  de  fon  Royaume.”  In 
this,  and  in  a fubfequent  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  Sa- 
varon  maintained  the  independence  of  the  crown  of  France 


on  all  other  power,  and  (hews  the  unlawfulnefs  of  dif- 
penfing  its  fubjedfs  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Savaron 
was  likewife  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Chronologie  des 
Etats-generaux,”  intended  to  prove  that  the  tiers-etats 
always  made  a conftituent  part  of  the  States-General. 

SAVARY,  James,  a commercial  writer,  was  a native 
of  Doue,  in  Anjou,  but  removing  to  Paris,  he  acquired 
there  a confiderable  fortune  by  trade,  and  in  1658  he  pro- 
cured the  place  of  one  of  the  royal  fecretaries.  His  great 
reputation  for  commercial  knowledge  caufed  him  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  arbitrations,  and  in  the  year  1670  he 
was  engaged  in  compiling  the  “ Code  Marchand,”  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year.  He  publifhed,  in  1675,  a 
work  entitled  “ Le  Parfait  Negotiant,”  of  which  there 
appeared  eight  editions,  befides  tranflations  into  modern 
languages.  The  laft  edition,  in  two  vols.  4to.  contains  his 
“ Avis  et  Confeils  fur  les  plus  importantes  Matieres  de  Com- 
merce.” This  eftimable  author  died  in  1690. 

Savary  des  Bkulons,  James,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
was  appointed  by  the  minilter  Louvois,  infpedtor-general  of 
the  cuftoms  of  Paris.  In  this  fituation  he  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  the  words  which  have  any  relation  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  their  proper  meanings  and  derivations, 
and  to  thefe  he  afterwards  added  all  the  commercial  ordi- 
nances  and  regulations  in  France  and  other  countries.  This 
at  length  became  the  bafis  of  a dictionary  of  commerce,  in 
which  he  was  many  years  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Philemon-Louis,  a prielt  and  canon  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1716,  before  the  work  was  finilhed,  but  it  was  pub- 
lifhed under  the  infpeCtion  of  his  brother,  with  the  title  of 
“ DiCtionnaire  Univerfel  de  Commerce,”  in  two  volumes, 
fol.  1723.  A fupplemental  volume  was  publifhed  in  1730, 
and  anew  edition  of  the  whole  was  given  in  1748,  in  three 
vols.  folio.  Poftlethwayte’s  Englifh  Dictionary  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  is  a tranflation,  with  confiderable  additions 
and  improvements. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer,  was 
born  at  Vitre,  in  Britanny,  about  the  year  1748.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  he  travelled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  refided  almoft  three  years,  employing 
himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  in  ftudying 
the  antiquities  and  manners  of  people.  He  then  fpent  18 
months  in  a tour  among  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
returned  to  France  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1780.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  publifhed  1.  “A  Tranflation  of  the 
Koran,  with  a fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,”  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
From  his  verfion,  which  is  reckoned  faithful  and  elegant,  he 
extra&ed  a “ Recueil  de  plus  pure  Maximes  du  Coran.” 
2.  His  next  confiderable  work  was  entitled  “ Lettres  fur 
l’Egypte,”  in  three  vols.  8vo.  1785,  which  was  read  with 
great  avidity  in  tranflations,  as  well  as  in  the  original.  It 
contains  an  abundance  of  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  ftate  of  the  country.  Encouraged  by 
this  flattering  reception,  he  prepared  his  “ Lettres  fur  la 
Grece,”  which,  however,  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death,  that  occurred  in  Feb.  1788. 

M.  Savary  was  a lively  and  pleafant  man  ; he  had  a well- 
cultivated  underftanding ; his  heart  was  warm  and  benevo- 
lent ; his  imagination  was  vigorous ; his  memory  retentive. 
He  was  cheerful  and  open,  and  in  company  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  inftruftive.  He  did  not  mingle  much  with  the 
world,  but  was  fatisfied  with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a 
fon,  a brother,  and  a friend. 

Sa vary’s  Ifland,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Georgia,  fo  named  by  captain  V ancouver,  about  two  leagues 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  half  a league  wide.  On  the  S.  fide 
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are  innumerable  funken  rocks,  and,  as  Vancouver  thought, 
only  vifible  at  low  water.  The  N.E.  point  of  the  illand  is 
fituated  in  N.  lat.  490  57'.  E.  long.  2350  54'. 
SAVASTOPOLI.  See  Isgaur. 

SAUBA  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greater 
Armenia,  in  the  country  called  Sophene.  Ptolemy. 

SAUBATHA,  a town  of  Arabia,  called  Sabatha  by 
Arrian. 

SAUBUT-JUNG,  in  Geography,  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Chinefe  fea.  N.  lat.  120  35'.  E.  long.  1140  38'. 

SAUCE,  White.  See  White. 

SwcE-AIone,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Erysimum  and  Hedge  Mustard. 

SAUCEDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  New  Bifcay,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

SAUCER,  a circular  thin  plate  of  iron  or  brafs,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  two  of  which,  with  a leather  between, 
conftitute  the  valves  of  the  chain-pump.  Alfo,  a thick 
circular  plate  of  iron  fixed  in  the  capftern  Hep  for  the 
fpindle  to  turn  on. 

Saucer  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  ; 1 mile  S.  of  Wellminiter  Hall. 

SAUCES  aux  Bois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Rethel. 

SAUCIDGE.  See  Sausage. 

SAUCISSE,  Sausage,  in  the  Military  Art , a long 
train  of  powder  fewed  up  in  a roll  of  pitched  cloth,  and 
fometimes  of  leather,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  ; ferving 
to  fet  fire  to  mines  or  caillons.  It  is  ufually  placed  in  a 
wooden  pipe,  called  an  auget,  to  prevent  its  growing  damp. 

The  length  of  the  fauciffe  is  to  extend  from  the  chamber 
of  the  mine  to  the  place  where  the  engineer  Hands  to  fpring 
it.  There  are  ufually  two  faucifies  to  every  mine ; that  if 
one  ihould  fail,  the  other  may  take  effeft. 

SAUCISSON,  French,  fignifying  literally  a big  faufage, 
in  Fortification,  a kind  of  faggot,  made  of  thick  branches 
of  trees,  or  of  the  trunks  of  fhrubs,  bound  together  ; 
whofe  ufe  is  to  cover  the  men,  and  to  ferve  as  epaulements ; 
and  alfo  to  repair  breaches,  Hop  pafiages,  make  traverfes 
over  a wet  ditch,  &c. 

The  fauciffon  differs  from  a fafcine,  which  is  only  made 
of  fmall  branches ; and  by  its  being  bound  at  both  ends, 
and  in  the  middle. 

Anciently,  they  made  the  fauciffon  forty-fix  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  feet  thick  ; fince  it  is  ufually  twenty-three  feet 
long,  and  twelve  thick  ; bound  ftrongly  together  with  three 
bands  {Lengthened  with  iron. 

SAUCLIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Milhau. 

SAUCONA  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Skuylkill,  N.  lat.  40°  26'.  W.  long.  7 50  58'. 

SAUCOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  where  the  Normans  were  defeated  by  Louis  II. 
in  the  year  881  ; 6 miles  S.  of  St.  Valery. 

SAUDRE,  Petite,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Grande  Saudre,  near  Salbris,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loir  and  Cher. 

Saudre,  Grande,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Cher,  near  Selles,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir  and 
Cher. 

SAUDRUPT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Dizier. 

SAVE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Carniola,  6 miles  S.  of  Villach  in  Carinthia,  fe- 
parates  Sclavonia  from  Bofnia  and  Servia,  and  joins  the 
.Danube  at  Belgrade. 


Save,  La,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Garonne,  near  Grenade,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne. 

SAVEIB,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fiftan  ; 72  miles  S.  of  Suffer.  . 

SAVEIGNIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Beauvais. 

SAUEL,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  a kind  of  fiih,  very  frequent  on  the  coait  of  China, 
which  by  the  natives  is  called  xiyu.  In  the  months  of  April 
and  May  vaft  numbers  of  them  are  taken  in  the  river  Kiang, 
near  Nanking  ; during  which  time  one  of  the  moft  honour- 
able of  the  emperor’s  eunuchs  takes  care  to  have  feveral 
Ihips  filled  with  thefe  fifh  ; which  being  put  into  the  fhips 
alive,  are  buried,  as  it  were,  in  ice  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  in  this  manner  preferved  for  the  fummer’s  provifion 
of  the  emperor.  The  fhips  made  ufe  of  to  carry  thefe  fifh 
to  the  emperor’s  court  at  Pekin,  are  of  the  neatefl  kind,  and 
richly  adorned ; and  all  other  veffels  are  obliged  to  make 
way  for  them. 

SAVENAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diitrifh,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes.  The  place  contains 
1814,  and  the  canton  9876  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
2Sl\  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  N.  lat.  470  22'.  W. 
long.  i°  47'. 

SAVENNIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Angers. 

SAVER-DE-FAULT,  in  Law,  fignifies  to  excufe  a 
fault  ; as  when  a man,  having  made  default  in  court,  comes 
afterwards,  and  alleges  good  caufe  why  he  did  it ; as  im- 
prifonment  at  the  time,  or  the  like.  See  Default. 

SAVERDUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Mirepoix,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Mirepoix. 
The  place  contains  2819,  and  the  canton  8852  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

SAVE  RIO,  a cape  or  point  on  the  N.  coaft  of  South 
America,  in  that  part  called  the  Spanifh  main. 
SAVERNDROOG.  See  Savindroog. 

SAVERNE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ; 18  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Strafburg.  This  place,  which  is  the  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  contains  3980,  and  the  canton  11,899  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  45'.  E.  long.  70  26'. 

SAVERY,  Roland,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  James 
Savery,  and  born  at  Courtray  about  the  year  1576.  His 
father  firft  inltrufted  him  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which,  in 
the  end,  he  acquired  much  more  celebrity  than  his  initru&or. 
His  Ityle  of  execution  is  neat,  even  to  minutenefs,  like 
that  of  Paul  Brill  and  of  Breughel.  He  went  into  France 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  for  whofe  royal  apartments  he 
painted  many  pictures.  The  fame  he  acquired  caufed  him 
to  be  invited  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  and 
there  he  pafled  a confiderable  part  of  his  life,  travelling 
occafionally,  under  that  monarch’s  prote&ion,  through  the 
grand  and  mountainous  diftridt  of  the  Tyrolefe.  There  he 
made  a great  number  of  drawings,  from  which  he  enriched 
his  future  compofitions  with  romantic  fcenery  and  figures. 
He  continued  to  refide  at  Prague  till  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, when  he  fettled  at  Utrecht,  and  died  there  in  1639, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

S AUGDY,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Bengal ; 40  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dacca. 

SAUGEES  Town,  a town  of  North  America,  in  a 
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mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  Indians,  called  Saugees. 
N.  lat.  420  43'.  W.  long.  89°  48'. 

SAUGO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon; 
12  miles  S.  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

SAUGUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Le  Puy;  15  miles  S.W.  of  Le  Puy.  The  place  con- 
tains 2666,  and  the  canton  6562  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  397^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

SAUGUTCHY,  a town  of  Bengal;  17  miles  E.  of 
Burdwan.  N.  lat.  230  15'.  E.  long.  88°  16'. 

SAVIG,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dron- 
theim  ; 80  miles  N.  of  Drontheim. 

SAVIGLIANO,  a to,wn  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Minorbino. 

Savigliano,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Stura,  late  capital  of  a diftrift  in  Piedmont,  fituated  on  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  Maira  and  Grana.  This  place  is  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  by  the  excellence  of  its  air  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  foil ; and  in  thefe  refpedls  was  highly  commended 
by  Charles  V.  when  he  refided  here  in  June  1 536.  It  con- 
tains four  parifh  churches,  and  many  religious  houfes  ; 
8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Saluzzo.  N.  lat.  440  35'.  E.  long. 
7°  40'. 

SAVIGNAC-/rj--A’cy///rr,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Perigueux  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pcrigueux.  The 
place  contains  916,  and  the  canton  8313  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  282-5  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

SAVIGNANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 
21  miles  N.  of  Conza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rubicon  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Rimini. 

SAVIGNE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire  ; 15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tours. 

Savigne  I’Eveque,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarte  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mans. 

SAVIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrnft 
of  Vendome  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Montdoubleau.  The  place 
contains  2562,  and  the  canton  9292  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  237-5  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or  ; 3 miles  N.  of 
Beauvais. 

Savigny  fur  Seille,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Louhans. 

Savigny  en  Septaine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cher  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Bourges. 

SAVILLA,  St.  See  St.  Savilla. 

SAVILLE,  Sir  Henry,  in  Biography , an  eminent  fcho- 
lar,  was  born  of  a good  family,  at  Over-Bradley,  near  Hali- 
fax, in  1549.  He  was  admitted  of  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  for  his  claflical  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  1570  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  after  which  he  read  a 
mathematical  letture  in  the  univerfity.  He  ferved  as  proftor 
for  two  years,  and  then  made  a tour  to  the  continent,  in 
which  he  acquired  feveral  foreign  languages,  and  improved 
himfelf  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  Upon  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1581  he  publifhed  a tranflation  of  the  firft 
four  books  of  Tacitus,  with  the  life  of  Agricola,  accom- 
panied with  notes,  which  were  afterwards  tranllated  into  the 
Latin  language  by  Gruter,  and  publifhed  at  Amiterdam. 
He  was  ele&ed  warden  of  Merton  college  in  1585,  which 
office  he  held  for  thirty- fix  years.  In  1596  he  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  cotintry  by  publilhing  a collection  of  the 
belt  of  its  ancient  hiftorians  and  chroniclers,  to  which  he 
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fubjpined  chronological  tables  of  the  kings  and  bifhops  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar  to  William  I.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  fame  year  he  was  nominated,  by  favour  of 
the  queen,  provoft  of  Eton  college.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  king  James  that  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
About  this  period  he  loft  his  only  fon,  and  having  now  no 
hopes  of  railing  his  family,  he  devoted  his  time  and  fortune 
from  henceforward  to  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He 
fet  up  a Greek  prefs  at  Eton,  from  which,  at  the  expence  of 
8000/.  and  after  the  labour  of  feveral  years,  he  fent  forth  an 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Chryfoftom,  in  8 vols.  folio, 
which  is  ftill  efteemed  as  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  correct 
Greek  books  that  has  come  from  the  Englilh  prefs.  He 
alfo  printed  an  edition  of  Xenophon’s  Cyropsedia,  and  other 
works.  He  was  a great  benefaCtor  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1619  founded  two  profefforlhips,  one  of  geo- 
metry, and  the  other  of  aftronomy,  and  endowed  each  with  a 
falary  of  180/.  per  annum ; and  he  gave  at  his  death  a legacy 
of  600/.  to  purchafe  more  lands  for  the  fame  ufe.  He  alfo 
furnilhed  a library  with  mathematical  books  for  the  ufe  of 
his  profeffors,  and  gave  100/.  to  the  mathematical  chett  of 
his  own  appointment.  He  gave  120 /.  towards  new-building 
the  fchools,  befides  feveral  rare  manufcripts  and  printed 
books  to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a good  quantity  of  Greek 
types  to  the  printing-prefs  at  Oxford.  After  a life  thus 
nobly  fpent  in  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  fcience, 
he  died  at  Eton  college,  on  the  19th  of  February  1622,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  Upon  this  occafion,  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the  greateft  honours,  by 
having  a public  fpeech  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife,  which 
were  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Ultima  Linea  Savilii.” 
The  higheft  encomiums  were  bellowed  on  Saville  by  all  the 
learned  of  his  time  ; by  Cafaubon,  Mercerus,  Meibomius, 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  efpecially  by  the  learned  bifhop  Mon- 
tague, who  flyles  him  “ that  magazine  of  learning,  whofe 
memory  (hall  be  honourable  among  not  only  the  learned, 
but  the  righteous,  for  ever.” 

Saville,  Sir  George,  afterwards  marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  ftatefmen  of  his  time,  was 
born  about  the  year  1630,  and  fome  time  after  his  return 
from  his  travels  he  was  created  a peer,  in  confideration  of 
his  own  and  his  father’s  merits.  At  the  clofe  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  he  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed  the  bill  of  exclufion  ; 
but  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  autho- 
rity, as  fhould  effectually  prevent  him  doing  any  harm.  In 
1682  he  was  created  a marquis,  and  foon  after  he  was  made 
privy  feal ; but  upon  his  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  tell,  he  was  difmiffed  from  all  public  employments.  In 
that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king  James’s  ac- 
ceffion,  he  was  made  prefident,  and  upon  the  king’s  return 
from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewlbury  and  lord  Delamere,  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  defire  his  majelty  to  quit  the  palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the 
convention  parliament  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  ftrenuoufiy  fupported  the  motion  for  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  and  the  conjunctive  fovereignty  of  the 
prince  and  princefs,  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was  again  made 
privy  leal.  In  1689  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became  a 
lteadfalt  oppofer  ot  the  meafures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  Grainger  fpeaks  of 
him  as  “ a perfon  oi  unfettled  principles,  and  a lively  ima- 
gination, which  fometimes  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ; 
and,  in  the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
was  thought  to  be  a match  for  his  uncle  Shaftefbury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  Ihew  him  to  have  been  an  ingenious, 
if  not  a mafterly  writer ; and  his  ‘ Advice  to  a Daughter’ 
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contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words,  than  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  authors."  His 
other  principal  works  are,  “ The  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent “ A Letter  to  a Diffenter “ A rough  Draught 
of  a new  Model  at  Sea,"  and  “ Maxims  of  State."  Thefe 
have  all  been  printed  in  one  volume  o&avo.  Under  his  name 
have  alfo  appeared  the  chara&er  of  king  Charles  II.,  the 
character  of  biihop  Burnet,  and  hiltorical  obfervations  upon 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II.,  with  re- 
marks upon  their  faithful  counfellors  and  falfe  favourites. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  a public-fpirited  and  truly  pa- 
triotic Englifh  baronet  and  fenator,  was  defcended  from  the 
Savilles,  marquifes  of  Halifax.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  oppofition  to  the  American  war,  a conteft  which  was  but 
the  beginning  of  thofe  miferies  in  which  this  country  has  fo 
long  been  involved.  He  brought  into  parliament  a bill  to  re- 
peal the  penal  llatutes  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
which  his  perfon  was  infulted,  and  his  houfe  deftroyed  by  an 
abandoned  rabble,  during  the  infamous  riots  of  June  1780. 
He  was  a moft  zealous  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  en- 
couraged the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  fubjeft,  who, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  thought  the  falvation  of  the  country  de- 
pended upon  it.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  different  counties  in  England  to  obtain  this  de- 
ferable meafure ; and  it  appears  from  his  anfvver  to  an  addrefs 
of  thanks  prefented  to  him  in  January  1780,  that  he  had 
fome  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs : “ I moft  heartily  wifh,"  fays  he, 
“ nay,  I will  venture  to  entertain  fome  hope,  that  the  voice 
of  a complaining  people  will  be  attended  to  ; and  that  every 
beneficial  confequence  may  enfue  which  the  moft  fanguine 
can  promife  themfelves  from  an  application  fo  conftitution- 
ally  and  temperately  made.”  But  at  the  diftolution  of  par- 
liament in  the  following  autumn,  he  fpeaks  in  a very  de- 
fponding  tone : after  giving  an  account  of  his  condudl  in 
parliament  to  his  conftituents,  the  freeholders  of  York,  and 
of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  country,  he  fays,  in  offering 
himfelf  a candidate  for  their  fuffrages,  “ I return  to  you, 
therefore,  baffled  and  difpirited,  and  I am  forry  that  truth 
obliges  me  to  add,  with  hardly  a ray  of  hope  of  feeing  any 
change  in  the  miferable  courfe  of  public  calamities.”  He 
was  re-elefted,  and  continued  to  exert  himfelf  in  the  great 
caufe  of  his  country,  till  May  1783,  when,  though  ex- 
tremely ill,  he  attended  in  the  houfe  to  fupport  a motion 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  zealoufly 
entered  into  the  debate,  to  which  it  appears  his  ftrength  was 
unequal,  and  he  very  foon  defired  leave  to  vacate  his  feat, 
being  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  independent 
fenator.  On  this  occafion  he  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wy- 
vill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  friendihip,  alluding  to  an  obfervation  of  fir  George  Sa- 
ville, that  his  attendance  in  fupport  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  motion 
would  probably  be  the  laft  adfion  of  his  political  life,  fays, 
“ Thefe  are  circumftances  which  I cannot  recolledl  without 
feeling  a fincere  concern  and  regret,  mixed  with  that  high 
refpett  and  efteem  which  are  fo  juftly  due  to  the  purity  of 
your  character.  Accounts  which  have  been  juft  received 
of  your  relapfe,  and  dangerous  ftate  of  health,  muft  give 
every  private  friend,  every  friend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  the  utmoft  anxiety.  I ihall  only  fay,  therefore,  if 
your  appearance  in  parliament,  on  the  7th  of  May  laft, 
(hould  unfortunately  be  your  laft  fervice  to  your  conftitu- 
ents, a life  of  fuch  unfullied  virtue  could  not  be  more  con- 
fiftently  clofed  than  by  that  attempt  effedlually  to  corrett 
the  corruption  of  parliament.”  Sir  George  died  on  the 
9th  of  January  1784,  and  his  title  became  extinft. 

SAVIN,  S'r.,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Savin. 

SAVINDROOG,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan, 


in  Myfore.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a 
mountain  or  rock,  rifing,  as  it  is  faid,  above  half  a mile  per- 
pendicularly from  a bafe  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  divided  at  the  top  by  a chafm  into  two  hills,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  citadel,  capable  of  being  maintained 
independently  of  the  lower  works.  The  whole  mountain 
is  encompafied  by  a wall,  and  wherever  it  was  thought  to 
be  acceffible,  crofs  walls  and  barriers  were  conftrufted,  fo 
as  to  give  the  whole  edifice  a ftupendous  and  impregnable 
appearance.  Neverthelefs  the  Britifh  under  Col.  Stuart, 
on  the  2 1 ft  of  December  1791,  affaulted  and  took  pof- 
feflxon  of  this  fortrefs  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Bangalore. 

SAVINE,  in  Botany , a corruption  of  Sabina.  See 
JUNIPERUS. 

Savine,  Indian.  See  Bauhinia. 

SAVINES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift.  of  Embrun  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Embrun. 
The  place  contains  970,  and  the  canton  2869  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  290  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

SAVINIAN,  St.  See  St.  Savinian. 

SAVIO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  ; 
6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ravenna. 

SAUJON,  or  Soujon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Saintes ; 12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saintes- 
The  place  contains  2000,  and  the  canton  9515  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

SAVIOUR.  Order  of  St.  Saviour.  See  Brigittins. 
By  the  conftitutions  of  this  order,  it  is  principally  appointed 
for  women,  who  are  to  pay  a particular  honour  and  fervice 
to  the  Virgin.  The  monks  are  only  to  afford  them  the 
fpiritual  affiftances  they  may  need,  to  adminifter  to  them  the 
facraments,  See. 

The  number  of  nuns  is  fixed  to  fixty  in  each  monaftery, 
and  that  of  monks  to  thirteen,  according  to  the  number  of 
apoftles,  of  which  St.  Paul  makes  the  thirteenth.  Four  of 
them  are  to  be  deacons,  to  reprefent  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  eight  converts ; the  whole  number  making 
feventy-two,  the  number  of  the  difciples  of  our  Saviour. 

Setting  afide  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  habit,  this 
order  is  under  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin. 

It  was  approved  of  by  Urban  V.,  and  feveral  fucceeding 
popes.  In  1603,  Clement  VIII.  made  fome  alterations  in 
it,  on  account  of  the  double  monafteries  which  then  began 
to  be  built  in  Flanders,  Sec. 

SAVITRI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a name  of  Surya, 
the  regent  of  the  fun. 

S AUK1ES,  or  Saikies,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of  Indians 
in  North  America,  refiding  at  Bay  Puan,  in  the  N.W.  ter- 
ritory, near  the  Minomanies.  They  have  a large  and  well- 
built  town.  It  contains  about  90  houfes,  each  large  enough 
for  feveral  families.  Thefe  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly 
joined,  and  covered  with  bark  fo  compa&ly  as  to  keep  out 
the  moft  penetrating  rains.  Before  the  doors  are  placed 
comfortable  fheds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  fit,  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  fmoak,  their  pipes.  The  ftreets 
are  regular  and  fpacious ; fo  that  it  appears  more  like  a 
civilized  town  than  the  abode  of  favages.  The  land  near 
the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  their  houfes,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  they 
raife  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  & c.  ; 
fo  that  this  place  is  efteemed  the  belt  market  for  traders 
to  furniffl  themfelves  with  provifions  of  any  kind  within  800 
miles  of  it.  The  Saukies  can  raife  about  300  warriors, 
who  are  generally  employed  every  fummer  in  making  in. 
curfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  na. 
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tions,  from  whence  they  • return  with  a great  number 
of  Haves.  But  thofe  people  frequently  retaliate,  and,  in  their 
turn,  deftroy  many  of  the  Saukies.  See  the  next  article. 

SAUKS,  a nation  of  Indians  on  the  Miffifippi,  prin- 
cipally refiding  in  four  villages  ; the  firft  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids  de  Moyen  on  the  W.  fhore,  confifting  of  13 
log  lodges  ; the  fecond  in  a prairie  on  the  E.  ffiore, 
about  60  miles  above  ; the  third  on  the  Riviere  de  Roche, 
about  three  miles  from  the  entrance  ; and  the  laft  on  the 
river  Jowa.  They  hunt  on  the  Miflifippi  and  its  confluent 
ftreams,  from  the  Illinois  to  the  river  des  Jowa,  and  on 
the  plains  W.  of  them,  which  border  the  Miffouri.  They 
are  fo  perfeftly  confolidated  with  the  Reynards,  that  they 
can  fcarcely  be  termed  a diftindi  nation.  They  raife  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  corn,  beans,  and  melons.  They 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  for  their  deceit  and  inclination  for 
{fratagem  than  for  courage.  The  Reynards  refide  in  three 
villages  ; the  firft  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  fix 
miles  above  the  rapids  of  the  river  de  Roche  ; the  iecond 
about  1 2 miles  in  the  rear  of  the  lead-mines  ; and  the  third 
in  Turkey  river,  half  a league  from  its  entrance.  They 
hunt  on  both  Tides  of  the  Miflifippi,  from  the  river  Jowa, 
between  the  Prairie  des  Chicas,  to  a river  of  that  name 
above  the  faid  village.  They  raife  a great  quantity  of  corn, 
beans,  and  melons.  The  Jowas  reiide  on  the  rivers  de 
Moyen  and  Jowa,  in  two  villages : they  hunt  on  the  W. 
fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  the  river  de  Moyen,  and  weftward 
to  the  Miffouri.  They  cultivate  fome  corn,  but  lefs  than 
the  Sauks  and  Reynards,  and  are  lefs  civilized  than  thofe 
nations.  The  Sauks,  Reynards,  and  Jowas,  fince  the  treaty 
of  the  two  former  with  the  United  States,  claim  the  land 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Sauflioni,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
Miflifippi,  up  the  latter  river  to  the  des  Jowa,  above  the 
Prairie  des  Chicas,  and  weftward  to  the  Miffouri  ; but  the 
limits  between  them  are  undefined.  The  number  of  warriors 
belonging  to  the  Sauks  or  Saukies  amount  to  500,  and  of 
perfons  to  2500.  Pike’s  Account  of  Expeditions  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Miflifippi,  &c. 

SAULCE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Higher  Alps ; 
9 miles  S.  of  Gap. 

SAULGE,  St.  See  St.  Sau/ge. 

SAULGEN,  a town  of  Swabia;  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Buchau. 

SAULHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Creutznach. 

SAULIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Semur  ; 33  miles  W.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains  2887, 
and  the  canton  12,192  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  285 
kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  Here  was  anciently  a college 
of  the  Druids,  and  a wood  in  which  they  performed  their 
facrifices  ; and  the  ruins  of  a temple,  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
are  yet  vifible.  The  chief  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in 
wood,  ftiip- timber,  ftaves,  and  corn.  N.  lat.  470  16'.  E. 
long.  40  17'. 

SAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Carpentras.  The  place  contains  5590,  and  the  canton 
4644  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  325  kiliometres,  in  five 
communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Forcalquier. 

Sault  de  Navail/es,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Orthes. 

SAULTY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Pol. 

SAULX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 


of  Lxne  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Luxeuil.  The  place  contains 
1285,  and  the  canton  8034  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
152^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

SAUM,  in  Commerce,  a liquid  meafure  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  faum  at  Bafil  is  a wine  meafure,  con- 
taining 3 ohms,  96  pots  old  meafure,  or  120  pots  new 
meafure.  The  ohm  of  wine  weighs  loolbs.  of  Bafil  weight, 
and  contains  2522  French,  or  3106  Englifh  cubic  inches, 
or  13^  Englifh  gallons.  At  Berne,  the  land  fafs  contains 
6 faums,  24  brents  or  brends,  or  600  maaffes  : the  common 
fafs  contains  4 faums,  16  brents,  or  400  maaffes.  The 
maas,  or  meafure,  called  alfo  pinte,  is  divided  into  2 halves, 
4 quarters,  8 femiquarters  or  bechers  : this  meafure  is  a 
cylinder,  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  9 inches  high,  and  when 
full  of  fpring  water,  it  weighs  51  ounces,  2 quintlins, 
2 dwt.  Berne  weight,  or  59  ounces  avoirdupois  ; 97  fuch 
meafures  hold  about  67  Englifh  wine  pints.  Four  meafures 
of  milk  anfwer  to  5 of  the  above  wine  meafures.  Kelly’s 
Un.  Cambift. 

SAUMAISE,  Claude,  in  Biography.  See  Salmasius. 

SAUMAPETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Dalmacherry. 

SAUMAR,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near  Corvey, 
and  runs  into  the  Wefer,  9 miles  above  Polle. 

SAUMNAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  15  miles  S.W. 
of  Midnapour. 

SAUMUR,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  before 
the  revolution  the  capital  of  a government,  called  “ Sau- 
murois.”  The  place  contains  9583;  inhabitants,  in  three 
cantons  ; the  firft  containing  10,218,  on  a territory  of  192- 
kiliometres,  in  9 communes;  the  fecond  containing  15,054, 
on  1775  kiliometres,  in  16  communes  ; and  the  third,  9596 
inhabitants,  on  90  kiliometres,  in  4 communes  ; 21  miles 
S.E.  of  Angers.  N.  lat.  470  15'.  W.  long.  o°  3'. 

SAUNDERS,  Charles,  in  Biography , a dramatic 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  While  a king’s  fcholar 
at  Weftminfter  he  wrote  a play,  called  “ Tamerlane  the 
Great,”  to  which  Dryden  wrote  a prologue. 

Saunders,  Richard,  who  rofe  to  be  a judge  from  being 
a common  beggar.  By  accident  his  genius  and  talents  were 
difeovered  by  a lawyer  of  Clement’s-Inn,  who  took  him 
into  his  employment,  and  made  him,  in  a fhort  time,  his 
clerk.  He  afterwards  ftudied  for  the  bar,  became  an  emi- 
nent barrifter,  and  at  length  obtained  the  high  office  of  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 683. 

Saunders,  in  Botany.  See  Santalum. 

There  are  three  different  woods  brought  under  this  name 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  large  billets,  and  faid  to  be  the 
produce  chiefly  of  the  ifland  of  Timor,  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  yellow  faunders  is  of  a pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh 
colour,  clofe  even  grain,  pleafant  fmell,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  rofe,  and  bitterilh,  aromatic,  pungent  tafte.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  yields  a fragrant  effential  oil,  thickening  in 
the  cold  to  the  confiftence  of  a balfam,  and  approaching  in 
fmell  to  ambergris,  or  a mixture  of  ambergris  and  rofes. 
Rectified  fpirit  extracts,  by  digeftion,  confiderably  more 
than  water,  and  yields  a rich  yellow  tindture.  The  fpirit 
diftilled  off  is  flightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
wood  ; the  remaining  brownifh  extradl  has  a weak  fmell, 
and  a moderate  balfamic  pungency.  This  wood  is  chiefly 
valued  on  account  of  its  fragrance  ; hence  the  Chinefe  are 
faid  to  fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their 
temples  in  honour  of  their  gods.  It  is  thought  not  to 
poflefs  any  confiderable  ffiare  of  medicinal  power.  Hoff- 
man confiders  its  virtues  as  fimilar  to  thofe  of  ambergris ; 
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and  fome  others  have  efteemed  it  in  the  cbarafter  of  a 
corroborant  and  rcftorative. 

The  'white  faunders  is  of  a paler  whitifh  colour,  often 
with  a yellowifh  tinge,  and,  being  far  weaker  than  the 
other,  promifes  little  medicinal  virtue,  and  has  been  long 
neglefted.  Both  the  white  and  the  yellow  faunders  are 
the  wood  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  tree ; yet  the  latter,  which 
forms  the  central  part  of  the  tree,  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  trouble  and  expences  of 
procuring  it,  efpecially  unlefs  the  trees  be  old  ; while  the 
white,  which  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always 
more  abundant,  and  is  confequently  much  cheaper. 

The  red  faunders  (Pterocarpus  fantolinus),  is  of  a dull 
red,  almoft  blackifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  deep  brighter 
red  within ; its  fibres  are  occafionally  curled,  as  in  knots. 
It  has  no  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  This,  though  recom- 
mended as  an  aftringent  and  corroborant,  appears  to  have 
very  little  virtue.  Its  principal  ufe  is  a colouring  drug. 
To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only  a yellowifh  tinge, 
but  to  reftified  fpirit  a fine  deep  red.  A fmall  quantity  of 
an  extraft,  made  with  this  menftruum,  tinges  a large  one  of 
frefh  fpirit  of  the  fame  elegant  colour,  though  it  does  not, 
like  molt  other  refinous  bodies,  difl'olve  in  expreffed  oils  ; 
of  diililled  oils,  there  are  fome,  as  that  of  lavender,  which 
receive  a tinfture  from  the  wood  itfelf,  and  from  its  refinous 
extraft,  but  the  greater  number  does  not. 

This  wood  is  often  confounded  with  Brafil  wood  ; but 
though  in  appearance  they  refemble  one  another,  they  are 
eafily  diftinguilhed  ; becaufe  Brafil  wood  gives  out  its  red 
colour  to  water  as  well  as  alcohol,  but  faunders  wood  only 
to  alcohol.  Hence  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  general  dyeing  ; but 
it  is  occafionally  ufed  for  colouring  fpirits,  efpecially  the 
red  fpirit  employed  for  thermometers. 

The  true  faunders  wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a bright 
garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a fine  polifh.  (See  Pterocarpus 
Santslinus. ) It  is,  however,  only  the  inner  fubftance  of  the 
wood  that  is  ufed  as  a colouring  matter  ; and  the  more  florid 
red  is  moft  efteemed.  On  being  cut  it  manifefts  a fragrant 
odour,  and  this  is  faid  to  be  moft  perceptible  in  old  trees. 
Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Saunders,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a point  of  land  in  New 
Zealand,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook  in  1770,  in  honour  of  fir 
Charles  Saunders,  in  S.  lat.  450  35'.  W.  long.  189°  4'. 
About  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  and  very  near 
the  Ihore,  there  is  a remarkable  faddle-hill,  which  is  a good 
direction  to  it  in  that  quarter.  From  three  to  four  leagues 
N.  of  this  cape  the  fhore  forms  two  or  three  bays,  in  which 
appeared  to  be  good  anchorage  and  efFeftual  Ihelter  from 
the  fouth-wefterly  and  north-wefterly  winds. — Alfo,  a cape 
on  the  ifland  of  Georgia,  beyond  which  is  a pretty  large 
bay,  named  by  Cook  Cumberland  bay.  Between  Cape 
Saunders  and  Poffeffion  bay,  which  lies  in  S.  lat.  540  5b 
W.  long.  370  18',  and  11  leagues  E.  of  Cape  North,  were 
vaft  tracks  of  fnow  or  ice,  not  broken  loofe  when  captain 
Cook  vifited  thefe  leas  in  January  1775. 

Saunder’s  IJlatid,  Sir  Charles,  an  ifland  difcovered 
and  fo  called  by  captain  Wallis  in  July  1767,  fituated  in 
the  South  Sea,  about  fix  miles  long,  with  a mountain  of  con- 
fiderable  height  in  the  middle,  which  feemed  to  be  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  were  few,  and  lived  in  fmall  huts.  S.  lat. 

1 70  28'.  W.  long.  1 5 1°  4'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  fo  called  in  honour  of  fir  Charles  Saunders 
by  captain  Cook,  who  difcovered  it  in  February  1775.  It 
appeared  to  be  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  circuit,  exhibiting 
a furface  of  confiderable  height,  whofe  fummit  was  loft  in 
the  clouds,  and,  like  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  covered 
with  a fheet  of  fnow  and  ice,  except  on  a projecting  point 


on  the  N.  fide,  and  two  hills  feen  over  this  point,  which 
probably  might  be  two  iflands.  Thefe  only  were  clear  of 
fnow,  and  feemed  covered  with  a green  turf.  It  is  fituated 
in  S.  lat.  570  49'.  W.  long.  2 6°  44' ; and  N.  diftant 
13  leagues  from  Cape  Montagu.  Cook’s  Second  Voyage, 
vol.  ii. 

SAUNDERSON,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated Englifti  profefior  of  mathematics,  was  born  in  the 
year  1682,  at  Thurlfton,  near  Pehnifton,  in  Yorklhire, 
where  his  father  had  a fmall  eftate,  and  a place  in  the  excife. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  months  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  and  even 
his  eyes,  by  the  fmall-pox.  At  a very  early  age  he  afforded 
indications  of  confiderable  abilities,  and  was  fent  to  the  free- 
fchool  of  Pennifton,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  he  af- 
terwards fo  much  improved,  as  to  hear  with  pleafure  and 
delight  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus, 
read  in  the  originals.  Having  finilhed  his  fchool  education, 
his  father  undertook  to  inftruft  him  in  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, and  very  foon  difcovered  that  he  had  an  excellent 
mathematical  genius.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Weft,  efq.  a confi- 
derable mathematician,  who  undertook  to  inftruft  him  in  the 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every  en- 
couragement in  his  power  to  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudies. 
Soon  after  this  he  found  a kind  and  zealous  friend  in  Dr. 
Nettleton,  -and  it  was  to  thefe  gentlemen  that  he  owed  his 
firft  inftitutions  in  the  mathematical  fciences,  but  he  foon 
furpafled  his  mafters,  and  became  fitter  to  be  teacher  than 
pupil.  He  next  went  to  an  academy  at  Attercliff,  near 
Sheffield,  at  which  young  men  were  educated  for  the  mi- 
niftry  among  Proteftant  difl’enters  ; here  he  remained  but  a 
fhort  time,  preferring  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  his  own  way, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  general  plans  laid  down  for  a clafs. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  on  his  father’s  hands,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  a numerous  family,  could  ill  bear  the  expences  at- 
tendant upon  his  fon’s  prefent  purfuits ; he  began  therefore 
to  devife  means  of  putting  him  into  a method  of  fupporting 
himfelf,  and  as  his  inclination  led  him  to  prefer  Cambridge 
as  a refidence,  it  was  determined  he  fhould  try  his  fortune 
there.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  univerfity  in  1707,  and 
took  up  his  refidence  in  Chrift’s  college  without  being  ad- 
mitted a member  of  that  houfe.  The  fociety,  well  pleafed 
with  fo  extraordinary  a gueft,  allotted  him  a chamber,  gave 
him  the  ufe  of  their  library,  and  indulged  him  in  every  pri- 
vilege which  could  prove  of  any  advantage  to  him.  He 
foon  commenced  the  duties  of  lefturer,  and  obtained  great 
celebrity  by  his  performances.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Princi- 
pia.  Optics,  and  Univerfal  Arithmetic,  were  the  foundation 
of  his  left ures,  and  afforded  him  a noble  field  for  the  difplay 
of  his  genius.  Numbers  induced  from  motives  of  curiofity, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  for  the  fake  of  inftruftion,  came  to 
hear  and  admire  a blind  man  give  leftures  on  optics,  dif- 
courfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain  the  theory 
of  vifion,  the  effefts  of  glafs  in  the  refraftion  of  the  rays  of 
light,  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  and  other  objefts  of 

fisht- 

As  he  undertook  to  inftruft  the  collegians  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  foon  became  acquainted 
with  fir  Ifaac  himfelf,  and  correfponded  with  him  on  the 
moft  difficult  parts  of  his  works.  At  this  time  Mr.  Whif- 
ton  was  the  Lucafian  mathematical  profeflbr  in  the  univer- 
fity, but  when  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowftiip  (fee  Whis- 
ton),  Mr.  Saunderfon’s  talents  were  known  to  be  fo  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  competitor,  that  application 
was  made  to  the  queen  for  a mandamus  to  confer  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.  which  was  granted,  and  he  was  chofen 
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Mr.  Whifton’s  fucceffor,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  interefting  him- 
felf  greatly  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Saunderfon’s  firlt  perform- 
ance as  profeflor  was  an  inaugural  fpeech,  drawn  up  in  very 
elegant  Latin.  From  this  time  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to 
reading  ledtures,  and  the  inftrudtion  of  his  pupils.  He  con- 
tinued to  refide  at  Chrift’s  college  till  the  year  1723,  when 
he  took  a houfe  at  Cambridge,  and  very  foon  after  married 
the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  clergyman,  by  whom  he 
had  a fon  and  a daughter.  In  the  year  1728  king  George  II. 
vifited  the  univerfity,  and  profelfor  Saunderfon  attending 
upon  him  in  the  fenate,  was,  by  the  royal  mandate,  created 
doftor  of  laws.  Dr.  Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a ftrong 
conftitution,  but  by  confining  himfelf  too  clofely  to  his 
ftudies,  he  injured  his  health,  and  he  died  in  April,  in  the 
year  1739.  There  is  fcarcely  a branch  of  the  mathematics 
in  which  he  did  not  compofe  fomething  for  the  ufe  of  his 
pupils.  Previoufly  to  his  death  he  prepared  for  the  prefs 
his  “ Elements  of  Algebra,”  which  were  publifhed  the  year 
following  his  deceafe  in  two  volumes  quarto.  He  left  be- 
hind him  many  other  writings,  but  none  in  a ftate  fufficiently 
prepared  for  publication.  Among  thefe  were  fome  com- 
ments on  the  Principia  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  were 
publilhed  in  the  Latin  language  at  the  end  of  his  pofthu- 
mous  treatife  on  “ Fluxions,”  which  was  publilhed  in  1756. 
Dr.  Saunderfon  was  a man  of  much  wit  and  vivacity  in  con- 
verfation.  He  poffeffed  a ttridl  regard  to  truth,  and  was 
fuch  an  enemy  to  all  forts  of  difguife,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fpeak  his  thoughts,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafions, 
with  unreftrained  freedom.  Hence  his  fentiments  on  men 
and  opinions  were  frequently  expreffed  without  referve, 
which  created  him  many  enemies. 

“ A blind  man,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ moving 
in  the  fphere  of  a mathematician,  feems  a phenomenon  diffi- 
cult to  be  accounted  for,  and  has  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  age  in  which  it  has  appeared.  Tully  mentions  it  as 
a thing  fcarcely  credible  in  his  own  matter  in  philofophy, 
Diodorus,  that  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  it  with  more  affiduity 
after  he  became  blind  ; and,  what  he  thought  next  to  impof- 
fible  to  be  done,  that  without  fight,  he  taught  geometry, 
defcribing  his  diagrams  fo  exa&ly  to  his  fcholars,  that  they 
could  draw  every  line  in  its  proper  direction.  St.  Jerome 
relates  a ttill  more  remarkable  inftance  in  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  blind  from  his  infancy,  was  enabled  to  learn  the 
fublimeft  parts  of  geometry.  But  if  we  confider  that  the 
ideas  of  extended  quantity,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of 
mathematics,  may  as  well  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling 
as  that  of  fight ; that  a fixed  and  tteady  attention  is  the 
principal  qualification  for  this  ftudy,  and  that  the  blind 
are  neceffarily  more  abftra&ed  than  others,  we  (hall  find 
reafon  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  branch  of  fcience  fo 
much  adapted  to  their  circumftances.” 

At  firft  Dr.  Saunderfon  acquired  molt  of  his  ideas  by  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  perfection,  fo 
much  fo,  that  he  could  in  a let  of  Roman  medals  diftin- 
guifh  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though  they  had  been 
counterfeited  with  fuch  exadtnefs  as  to  deceive  a connoilfeur 
who  had  examined  them  with  a keen  eye.  Dr.  Saunder- 
fon’s ear  was  alfo  equally  exadt.  He  could  readily  dittin- 
guiffi  the  fifth  part  of  a note.  By  the  quicknefs  of  this 
fenfe  he  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a room,  and  of  his 
diftance  from  the  four  fides  of  it.  He  had  an  ingenious  and 
peculiar  method  of  performing  arithmetical  calculations,  but 
for  an  account  of  this  we  mutt  refer  to  Arithmetic,  Pal- 
pable. See  alfo  the  life  of  Dr.  Saunderfon  prefixed  to  his 
Algebra. 

SAUNDERSVILLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ame« 
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rica,  in  Waffiington  county,  and  ftate  of  Georgia ; 24 
miles  from  Milledgville,  the  capital  of  Georgia. 

SAUNKLEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeiffi  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Chuprah. 

SAVO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Cam- 
pania, which  ran  near  Sinueli'a,  and  ferved  as  a boundary  to 
New  Latium. — Alfo,  another  river  of  Italy,  near  and  N.E. 
of  Vada  Sabatia,  in  Liguria. 

SAVOI,  Gasparo,  in  Biography , a fecond  finger  in 
our  Italian  opera,  under  the  regency  of  Meffrs.  Vincent  and 
Gordon,  in  1765.  Savoi  had  a very  fine  contralto  voice, 
but  was  too  idle  to  make  the  moft  of  it  by  application  and 
ftudy.  He  was  a more  ingenious  and  accomphfhed  virtuofo 
in  cookery  than  mufic  ; and  would  gladly  have  dreffed  any 
one’s  dinner,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  lie  allowed  to  par- 
take of  it.  Giardini  had  a very  good  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  Gainlborough,  with  a mufic-paper  in  his  hand  ; 
and  on  aftcing  Bartolozzi  if  he  did  not  think  it  a good  por- 
trait ? — “ yes,”  he  anfwered,  “ and  I’ll  tell  you  what  he  is 
faying  in  contemplating  that  mufic-paper  in  his  hand  : ‘ this 
is  one  dam  arda  long,  and  I never  ffiall  a fing  it  in  all  a mine 
life.’  His  voice,  however,  was  fo  rich,  fweet,  and  power- 
ful, that  though  he  had  no  ffiake,  and  his  execution  was 
heavy  and  inarticulate,  he  was  heard  with  pleafure.  He 
had  in  Vinto’s  Sofonifba,  in  Piccini’s  Buonafigliuola,  and 
in  fome  of  Sacchini’s  operas,  eafy  airs,  that  difplayed  his 
fine  voice,  and  fo  concealed  his  defedts,  that  in  finging 
them,  he  was  always  much  and  juftly  applauded. 

SAVOK,  in  Geography , a river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancafter,  which  runs  into  the  Ribble,  about 
three  miles  below  Prefton. 

SAVOLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia;  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Braheftad. 

S A VOL  AX,  or  Sawolax,  a province  of  Sweden,  in 
Eaft  Bothnia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cajana,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  Ruffia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tavaftland ; about  200 
miles  long,  and  xoo  broad.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  woods, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  moraffes,  and  produces  very  little  corn  or 
pafture.  The  fubfittence  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  from 
lowing  buck-wheat,  grazing,  and  breeding  cattle,  hunting, 
fifhing,  and  making  wooden  ware.  They  alfo  trade  in  tal- 
low, butter,  dried  fiffi,  hides  and  furs.  The  country  abounds 
in  elks  and  rein-deers.  With  refpedt  to  its  ecclefiattical  ftate, 
it  is  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  biffiop  of  Borgo,  and  is 
divided  into  three  provoftffiips. 

SAVONA,  a fortified  and  pretty  large  town  of  Genoa, 
defended  by  a citadel  on  a high  rock,  the  fee  of  a biffiop, 
fuffragan  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Milan.  The  harbour  has 
been  partly  choaked  up  by  order  of  the  republic,  to  hinder 
the  approach  of  large  ffiips  : 20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Genoa. 
N.  lat.  440  19'.  E.  long.  8°  31'. — Alfo,  a river  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Naples,  N.  lat.  410  7'.  E.  long.  140. 

SAVONAROLA,  Jerome,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Italian  monk,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452.  He  was 
grandfon  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who  had  removed  thither 
from  Padua,  and  who  with  his  father  was  folicitous  to  give 
him  a good  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  en- 
thufiattically  difpofed,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  put  on 
the  habit  of  a Dominican  friar.  Some  years  after  this  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  at  Florence,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that  he  determined  to  enter  upon  a different  courfe.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  learning  and  talents 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  in  1489,  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
to  return  to  Florence,  and  at  this  period  he  became  a moft 
popular  preacher.  By  pretenfions  to  fuperior  fandtity,  and 
a fervid  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  the  feelings  of  his 
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hearers,  and  gained  a wonderful  afcendancy  over  their 
minds.  The  fuccefs  which  he  obtained  encouraged  him 
to  affume  the  prophetic  charadler,  and  to  take  for  his 
topics  the  neceffary  reforms  in  the  church,  and  the  difafters 
impending  Italy.  While,  however,  he  was  regarded  by 
the  multitude  as  an  infpired  prophet,  he  was  cunfidered  by 
many  people  as  a mere  enthufiaft,  and  by  others  as  a vile 
impoftor.  He  now  began  not  only  to  detach  himfelf  from 
his  patron  Lorenzo,  but  to  decry  his  character,  and  pre- 
dial his  fall.  Being  made  prior  of  St.  Mark,  he  refufed 
to  pay  the  cuftomary  vifit  to  that  head  of  the  republic, 
and  when  Lorenzo  came  to  St.  Mark’s,  Savonarola  avoided 
his  prefence.  Lorenzo  was  frequently  urged  to  take  mea- 
fures  againft  him,  which  he  refufed,  either  from  his  own 
natural  lenity,  or  from  fome  fecret  refpedl  for  his  character  ; 
and  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  in  1492,  the  monk  ob- 
tained admifiion  to  him,  and  fpoke  to  him  with  the  autho- 
rity of  his  functions.  Lorenzo  meekly  anfwered  his  quef- 
tions,  and  requefted  his  benediction.  After  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  expulfion  of  his  fon  Piero,  Savonarola 
took  a leading  part  in  the  political  concerns  of  Florence, 
and  headed  the  citizens,  who  aimed  at  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
popular  conftitution.  He  declared,  that  he  was  authorized 
to  pronounce  that  the  legiflative  power  mull  be  extended 
to  the  citizens  at  large  ; that  he  himfelf  had  been  the 
ambaffador  of  the  Florentines  to  heaven ; and  that  Chrift 
had  promifed  to  be  their  peculiar  king.  Thus,  by  his  in- 
fluence chiefly,  the  form  of  government  was  changed  in 
Florence  from  an  ariftocracy  to  a democracy.  When  the 
Florentines  were  courted  by  the  other  Italian  dates  to  enter 
into  a confederacy  with  them,  to  oppofe  any  fecond  at- 
tempt that  the  French  might  undertake  againll  Italy,  pre- 
parations for  which  were  making  in  France,  Savonarola’s 
perfuafions  prevailed  to  have  all  fuch  propofals  rejected. 
He  flattered  them  with  hopes,  and  foretold  in  his  difcourfes, 
that  the  calamities  of  the  republic  would  be  turned  into 
profperity  and  increafe  of  dominion  ; denouncing,  at  the 
fame  time,  terrible  judgments  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  reft  of  the  Italian  ftates.  The  preacher  and  his  pre- 
dictions were  defpifed  by  the  more  difcerning,  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  people  paid  an  implicit  credit  to  him,  and  to  all 
that  he  faid,  and  among  them  not  a few  of  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  citizens,  infomuch  that  his  adherents  outnumbered 
his  oppofers,  by  which  means  many  of  them  were  eledled 
into  the  magiftracy,  and  other  places  of  the  greateft  truft. 
In  the  year  1498  a multitude  of  complaints  againft  him 
having  been  carried  to  Rome,  in  which  he  was  accufed  of 
having  reproached,  in  his  fermons,  the  condudt  of  that 
court  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  had  been  frequently 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  pope,  but  hitherto  had 
neglefted  to  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  holi- 
nefs,  on  which  account  he  was  at  laft  publicly  excommuni- 
cated. This  fentence  obliged  him  to  refrain  from  preach- 
ing for  fome  months,  till,  finding  his  intereft  manifeftly  de- 
clining by  his  filence,  he,  in  open  contempt  of  the  pontifical 
authority,  refumed  his  fundlion,  afferting  that  their  cenfures 
againft  him  were  null  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  divine 
will,  and  the  public  welfare,  and  at  the  fame  time  bitterly 
inveighing  againft  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome.  This 
kind  of  condudt  occafioned  frequent  tumults,  for  his  ene- 
mies, daily  gaining  ground  upon  him,  animated  the  popu- 
lace, who  above  all  things  abhorred  difobedience  to  the 
pope.  The  pontiff,  Alexander,  alfo  thundering  out  new 
briefs,  and  threatening  to  interdidt  the  city,  the  magiftrates 
commanded  him  to  defilt  from  preaching.  Neverthelefs, 
the  friars  of  his  convent  continued  to  propagate  his  doc- 


trines, which  were  oppofed  by  the  religious  of  other  orders, 
Thefe  difputes  were  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  excited 
fuch  animofities,  that  at  length,  to  defend  his  caufe,  he  pro- 
cured the  afliftance  of  a friar  of  his  own  convent,  named 
Fra.  Domenico  da  Pefcia,  who,  in  a fort  of  fanatical  mad- 
nefs,  propofed  to  confirm  his  mafter’s  dodlrines  by  the  ordeal 
of  walking  through  the  flames,  provided  any  one  of  their 
adverfaries  would  do  the  fame.  The  challenge  was  accepted 
by  a Francifcan  friar,  and  a day  was  appointed  for  the 
trial.  Savonarola,  finding  that  the  adverfe  party  were  not 
to  be  intimidated,  propofed  that  Domenico  fliould  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  hoft  with  him  into  the  fire.  This  was  ex- 
claimed againft  by  the  whole  affembly  as  an  impious  and 
facrilegious  propofal.  It  was,  however,  infilled  upon  by 
Domenico,  who  thereby  eluded  the  ordeal.  But  the  refult 
was  fatal  to  the  credit  of  Savonarola.  The  populace  in- 
fulted  and  turned  againft  him,  and  in  a pretty  fevere  con- 
flict they  apprehended  him,  with  Domenico,  and  another 
friar,  and  dragged  them  to  prifon.  The  refolution  and 
eloquence  of  Savonarola  difconcerted  his  judges  at  the  firft 
examination,  but  upon  the  application  of  torture  his  con- 
ftancy  gave  way,  and  he  acknowledged  the  impofture  of 
his  pretending  to  fupernatural  powers.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  condemned  to  be  firft  ftrangled  and  then 
burnt,  and  the  fentence  was  put  into  execution  on  the 
23d  of  May  1498,  before  an  immenfe  crowd  of  fpedtators, 
a part  of  whom  ftill  looked  up  to  him  as  a faint  and 
martyr,  while  the  reft  execrated  him  as  a hypocrite  and 
feducer. 

Such  was  Savonarola,  concerning  whofe  real  character 
opinions  long  continued  to  be  at  variance,  and  even  at  this 
time  they  are  faid  by  no  means  to  be  uniform.  The 
friends  of  reformation,  civil  and  religious,  fays  the  eloquent 
biographer  of  Lorenzo,  would  willingly  regard  him  as  a 
man  who  had  elevated  views  and  good  intentions,  though 
perverted  by  a fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  and  there  feems  no  reafon 
to  doubt  that  he  was  really  a friend  to  the  liberty  of 
Florence,  and  felt  an  honeft  indignation  at  the  profligacy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Catholic 
church.  At  the  fame  time  defign  and  artifice  appear  to 
have  mixed  with  his  enthufiaftn,  and  the  charadter  of  a 
leader  of  a party  is  as  difcernible  in  his  condudt  as  that  of 
a reformer.  The  great  inftrument  by  which  he  obtained  his 
afcendancy  was  eloquence,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  poi- 
feffed  more  of  that  kind  which  is  calculated  to  operate 
upon  a popular  afl'embly.  Several  volumes  of  his  fermons 
have  been  publilhed  with  other  works,  afcetical,  theological, 
and  apologetical,  which  are  now  configned  to  oblivion. 
His  numerous  biographers,  apologilts,  and  cenfurers,  indi- 
cate the  ftrong  imprelfion  made  on  the  public  by  his  adtions 
and  unhappy  fate.  Guicciardini’s  Hift.  Rofcoe’s  Lorenzo. 

SAVONIE'RES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  fituated  on  the 
Cher ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Tours. 

SAVORGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Udina. 

SAVORY,  in  Botany.  (See  Satureia.)  Two  fpecies 
of  this  genus  are  well  known  under  the  names  of  fummer 
favory,  and  winter  favory. 

The  leaves  of  favory  are  a warm  aromatic,  of  a grateful 
fmell,  and  penetrating  pungent  tafte.  They  give  out  the 
whole  of  their  adtive  matter  to  redtified  fpirit,  with  a dark 
green  tindture ; to  water  they  give  a reddifh  colour  and 
confiderable  fmell,  but  little  tafte.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a fmall  quantity  of  a fragrant  effential 
oil,  very  pungent,  fubtle,  and  volatile. 
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The  ex  trail  obtained  from  diftillation  with  redlified 
fpirit  fmells  agreeably,  and  has  a warm,  pungent,  aromatic 
tafte.  Winter  favory  is  much  ufed  in  the  kitchens.  Miller’s 
Bot.  Off. 

SAVOU,  or  Coffin  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
near  the  W.  coafl  of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  170  30'.  E. 
long.  440  22'. 

SAVOUGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or;  9 miles  S.  of  Dijon. 

SAVOY,  in  Geography , a country  of  Europe,  anciently 
called  “ Sabaudia,”  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland,  the  Milanefe,  and  Pied- 
mont, on  the  S.  by  Piedmont  and  France,  and  on  the  W. 
by  France;  about  80  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  66  from 
N.  to  S.  In  its  whole  extent  Savoy  includes  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  or  Savoy  Proper,  the  duchy  of  Chablais,  the  duchy 
of  Genevois,  the  lordfhip  of  Faucigny,  the  county  of 
Tarantaife,  and  the  county  of  Maurienne.  It  is  moflly 
over-run  by  lofty  barren  mountains  and  enormous  rocks, 
very  rarely  interfperfed  with  vallies,  that  yield  fome  grain, 
but  moftly  pailure.  The  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
Montmelian,  and  St.  Jeanne  de  Maurienne,  afford  fome 
tolerable  wine,  and  fome  parts  of  the  country  fupply  a good 
breed  of  cattle  that  furnifh  Piedmont  and  the  Milanefe  with 
oxen.  Mules  are  alfo  bred  for  exportation.  But  the 
greateft  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  huge  mountains, 
among  the  higheft  of  which  we  may  reckon  the  Glaciers , 
which  fee.  (See  alfo  Alps,  Cenis,  and  Mont  Blanc.) 
The  chief  rivers  in  this  country  are  the  Rhone,  the  Arve, 
the  Siers,  the  Ifere,  and  the  Arc  ; and  of  the  lakes,  the 
principal  are  thofe  of  Annecy  in  Genevois,  and  Bourget  in 
Savoy,  the  latter  of  which  is  famous  for  the  delicate  fifh 
called  lavarette.  The  Savoyards  are  generally  poor  ; info- 
much  that  a farmer,  with  a yoke  of  oxen,  two  horfes,  four 
cows,  a few  goats  and  fheep,  and  a fmall  fpot  of  land,  is 
deemed  a man  of  fubftance.  The  common  bread  is  made  of 
oats,  though  the  more  wealthy  ufe  wheat ; the  ordinary 
drink  is  milk  and  good  water  ; their  food,  cheefe,  butter, 
walnuts,  garden-ftuff,  and  occafionally,  but  not  often,  flelh- 
meat.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vallies,  however,  fubfift  on 
somewhat  better  fare.  Accultomed  to  a temperate  mode  of 
life,  they  are  healthy,  chearful,  and  prolific.  Both  fexes 
furnilh  feveral  inlfances  of  deformity  ; and  the  women  in 
particular  have  wens  that  reach  from  ear  to  ear,  which  fome 
afcribe  to  the  water.  (See  Cretin  and  Goitre.)  The 
Savoyards  are  well-known  emigrants  through  various  parts 
of  Europe,  feeking  a fubfiftence  in  France,  England,  and 
elfe where,  in  quality  of  fhowmen,  chimney-fweepers,  fhoe- 
blackers,  &c.  ; and  at  times,  being  diligent  and  frugal,  they 
return  home  with  their  favings.  As  moft  of  them  are  chair- 
men and  mule-drivers,  they  derive  an  additional  means  of 
iupport  from  the  paffage  of  mount  Cenis.  In  Savoy,  every 
one  fpeaks  French,  and  molt  of  the  towns  and  villages  have 
their  names  in  that  language  ; but  with  regard  to  cuftoms 
3rd  difpolition,  the  inhabitants  bear  a great  affinity  to  Ger- 
mans. They  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  high  court  of 
jultice,  or  the  parliament,  as  it  is  called,  fat  in  Chambery. 
The  king  being,  on  account  of  Savoy,  a member  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Arles,  and  a valfal  of  the  empire,  had  a 
feat  and  vote  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  body.  Savoy  had 
formerly  its  own  courts,  among  whom  Amadeus  I.,  who  lived 
in  the  12th  century,  bore  the  title  of  marggrave  ; in  Italy, 
Amadeus  V.  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  counts  of 
Savoy  ; but  it  is  needlefs  to  trace  the  fucceffion  ; as  in  the 
year  1 792  this  country  was  over-run  and  fubdued  by  the 
French  republicans ; the  people  being,  for  the  moft  part, 
ready  to  receive  them  as  friends  rather  than  as  enemies  ; and 
a decree  of  the-  national  convention  v/as  paffed  in  order  to 


form  it  into  a department  of  the  republic,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Mont  Blanc,  which  fee.  The  capital  is  Cham- 
bery. 

Savoy,  a townlhip  of  Berkfhire  county,  in  Maffachufetts ; 
incorporated  in  1797  ; the  county  contains  32  townlhips  and 
35,907  inhabitants. 

Savoy  Cabbage,  in  Gardening , the  common  name  of  a 
hardy  ufeful  cabbage  of  the  winter  kind.  See  Brassica. 

SAURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
interior  of  Suliana,  on  the  banks  of  a fmall  river  which  ran 
into  the  Euphrates  to  the  W.  of  that  town. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  Magna  Graecia,  which  belonged  to  the  people 
called  Saunitx,  in  Japygia. 

Saura,  in  Geography.  See  Sawaha. 

Saura,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Diarbekir  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekir. 

Saura,  the  name  of  a feX  of  Hindoos,  fo  called  from 
being  worlhippers  folely  or  chiefly  of  Surya,  or  the  fun. 
See  Surya. 

S AURAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Tarafcon. 

SAUREK,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Taas. 

SAURIN,  Elias,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Pied- 
montefe  Proteftant  minifter,  was  born  in  the  year  1639. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  by  his  father,  under 
whofe  inftruXions  he  made  fuch  a proficiency,  that  at  the  age 
of  18  he  entered  upon  his  academical  ftudies  with  diftin- 
guifhed  advantage.  He  attended,  fucceffively,  feveral  Pro- 
teftant feminaries,  and  in  1661  was  admitted  to  the  miniftry, 
and  appointed  pallor  of  the  church  at  Venterol.  At  this 
place,  and  at  Embrun,  he  acquired  fo  high  a reputation 
for  learning  and  talents,  that  in  1664  he  would  have  been 
appointed  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Die,  had  he  not  been 
driven  from  France  by  perfecution.  Knowing  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  his  enemies,  and  what  he  had  to  expeX  from  judges 
already  prejudiced  againft  him,  he  withdrew  to  Holland. 
Here  he  became  pallor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Delft, 
and  retained  that  fituation  till  1671,  when  he  accepted  the 
fame  office  at  Utrecht.  He  was  one  of  the  minifters  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy  by  Jurieu  ; and  he  had  a conteft  with  Bayle. 
He  died  in  1703.  His  principal  works  were  “An  Exa- 
mination of  the  Divinity  of  M.  Jurieu  “ Reflexions  on 
the  Rights  of  Confcience “ Treatife  on  the  Love  of 
God  and  another  “ Treatife  on  the  Love  of  our  Neigh- 
bour.” 

Saurin,  James,  a celebrated  French  Proteftant  preacher, 
the  fon  of  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Nifmes,  was  born  in  the 
year  1677.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  ediX  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  his  father  retired  with  his  family  to  Geneva,  where 
the  fubjeX  of  this  article  made  a confiderable  progrefs  in 
learning  while  he  was  very  young.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
went  into  the  army,  in  which  he  ferved  with  reputation  till 
the  year  1696,  when  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  whofe  employ- 
ment he  was,  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned 
to  his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  which,  at  that  period,  was  the  re- 
lidence  of  fome  of  the  bell  fcholars  in  Europe.  Under  thefe 
profeffors  Saurin  applied  affiduoufly  to  feveral  departments 
of  literature,  but  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity. 
When  he  had  completed  his  courfe  of  ftudies,  in  1700,  he 
vifited  Holland  and  England.  In  the  former  country  his 
ftay  was  very  Ihort,  but  in  the  latter  he  continued  almoft 
five  years,  and  preached  among  his  fellow  refugees  in 
London.  In  1703  he  married,  and  in  1705  he  returned  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  defirous  of  fettling  with  a church, 
but  as  nothing  of  the  kind  offered,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  principal  families  at  the  Hague.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  one  of  the  pallors  to  a church  of 
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French  refugees,  who  were  permitted  to  aflemble  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange  at 
the  Hague,  in  which  he  officiated  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  When  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen 
Caroline,  palfed  through  Holland  on  her  way  to  England, 
M.  Saurin  had  the  honour  of  paying  his  refpe&s  to  her,  and 
(he,  upon  her  return,  defired  Dr.  Boulter,  the  preceptor  to 
prince  Frederic,  the  father  of  the  prefent  king,  to  write  to 
M.  Saurin,  to  draw  up  a treatife  on  the  education  of  princes. 
The  work  was  done,  but  never  printed,  and  the  author  re- 
ceived a handfome  prefent  from  the  princefs,  and  afterwards 
a penfion  from  George  II.  to  whom  he  dedicated  a volume 
of  his  fermons.  M.  Saurin  died  in  1730.  His  addrefs  was 
a happy  compound  of  the  affable  and  the  grave  ; his  voice 
was  ftrong,  clear,  and  harmonious,  and  he  never  loft  the 
management  of  it.  His  ftyle  was  pure,  unaffected,  and  elo- 
quent. In  the  introductions  to  his  fermons  he  ufed  to  de- 
liver himfelf  in  a tone  modeft  and  low  ; in  the  argumentative 
part  he  was  clear  and  plain,  paufing  at  the  clofe  of  each 
period,  that  he  might  difcover  by  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers  whether  they  were  convinced  by  his  reafoning  ; and 
in  his  perorations  he  was  extremely  pathetic  and  animated. 
His  doCtrine  was  that  inculcated  by  the  French  Proteftants 
in  general,  which  was,  what  is  known  under  the  term  mo- 
derate Calvinifm.  He  was  a fine  fcholar,  and  took  the 
greateft  intereft  in  the  concerns  and  fpiritual  welfare  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  author  of  12  volumes  of  Sermons.  From 
thefe,  feleCtions,  tranflated  into  Englifti,  were  publilhed 
between  the  years  1775  and  1784,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ro- 
binfon,  in  5 vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Hunter  tranflated  and  pub- 
lifhed  a fixth  volume  in  1 796.  M.  Saurin  was  author  of 
many  other  works,  but  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  is  en- 
titled “ Difcourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
moft  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,” 
which  form  fix  large  volumes  folio,  but  they  were  not  all 
written  by  M.  Saurin  ; he  died  before  the  third  was  finifhed, 
which  was  completed  by  M.  Roques,  who  added  a fourth  on 
the  Old  Teftament.  To  thefe  M.  Beaufobre  fubjoined  two 
volumes  on  the  New  Teftament.  See  Robinfon’s  Memoirs 
of  M.  Saurin,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  his  fermons. 

Saurin,  Joseph,  a celebrated  French  mathematician, 
was  born  in  1659.  He  received  the  elements  of  learning 
under  his  father,  and  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  acquiring  the 
learned  languages.  He  was  early  admitted  into  the  mi- 
niftry,  but  from  the  freedom  of  his  difcourfes  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  country,  and  in  1683  he  went  to  Geneva.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Berne,  where  he  was  appointed  paftor 
of  the  church  of  Bercher.  Here  he  lived  very  peaceably  till 
he  ventured  to  preach  againft  fome  of  the  eftablifhed  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  with  difficulty  con- 
formed. By  this  conduct  he  railed  a ftorm  among  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy  which  threatened  his  perfonal  fafety.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  difgufted 
with  the  conduft  of  his  own  brethren,  he  refolved  to  renounce 
the  Proteftant  communion,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Rome. 
Having  informed  M.  Boffuet,  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  of  his 
intention,  he  was  encouraged  by  that  prelate  to  vifit  him  at 
one  of  his  country  houfes,  and  make  an  abjuration  before 
him.  This  was  in  the  year  1690.  This  change  in  his  reli- 
gious profeffion  he  carefully  concealed  till  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  his  wife  from  Switzerland  ; the 
report,  however,  was  foon  made  known,  and  in  bringing  away 
his  lady,  they  were  both  arrefted  on  the  frontiers.  By  the 
interpofition  of  Lewis  XIV.  they  foon  obtained  their 
liberty.  He  now  fixed  his  refidence  at  Paris,  was  received 
under  the  moft  flattering  aufpices,  and  was  introduced  by 
Bofl’uet  to  the  king,  who  almoft  immediately  fettled  a pen- 
fion upon  him.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to  mathe- 


matical purfuits,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  from  the 
important  papers  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  contributed 
to  the  Journal  des  Savans,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1707  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Academy  in  the  quality  of  geometrician.  He  died  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  78.  His  mathematical  and  philofophical 
papers  in  the  “ Memoires”  of  the  Academy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volumes  publiffied  between  the  years  1709  and  1727. 

Saurin,  Bernard-Joseph,  a dramatic  writer,  fon  of 
the  laft,  was  educated  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  which 
he  deferted  for  the  more  pleafant  ftudies  of  polite  literature. 
He  praftifed  fome  time  as  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Fie  was  author  of 
a tragedy  entitled  “ Spartacus,”  which  was  afted  with 
great  applaufe  at  the  theatres.  This  was  followed  by  a 
comedy  in  profe,  entitled  “ Moeurs  du  Temps,”  in  which 
he  painted,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  manners  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Of  his  other 
pieces  the  following  may  be  mentioned ; “ Blanche  et 
Richard,”  being  an  imitation  from  Thomfon’s  “ Edward 
and  Eleanora  ;”  “ Beverley,”  from  the  “ Gamefter 
“ L’Anglomane  ;”  and  “ Le  Mariage  de  Julie.”  Saurin 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Montefquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  him  a penfion  of  a thou- 
fand  crowns,  and  upon  his  marriage  prefented  him  with  a 
fum  equal  to  the  capital  of  that  annuity.  He  died  at  Paris, 
at  a great  age,  in  the  year  1781.  He  was  a member  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  “ Theatre  de  Saurin”  was  printed 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  His  fongs  have  been  inferted  in  feveral 
collections. 

SAURITES,  a ftone  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  the  ancients  to  be  found  in  the  belly  of  a lizard. 
It  feems  to  have  been  a kind  of  cornelian  of  a pale  flefh- 
colour. 

SAURIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  Tarragonenfis,  according  to  Mela. 

SAUROMATjE.  See  Sarmatians. 

SAURUNGPOUR,  in'  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  Malwa  country  ; 43  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein. 
N.  lat.  230  35".  E.  long.  76°  32'. 

SAURURUS,  in  Botany , from  cravga,  a lizard , and 
Ufa,,  a tail,  alluding  to  the  ffiape  and  fcaly  appearance  of 
the  long  taper  fpike  of  flowers.  The  fame  name  had  been 
given  by  Plumier,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  a tribe  of  plants, 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Piper . — Linn.  Gen.  184.  Schreb. 
246.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  292.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  337.  Purfli  v.  1.  252.  JufT.  19. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  276. — Clafs  and  order,  Heptandria  Te- 
tragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Piperita,  Linn.  Naiades,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Catkin  oblong,  covered  with  florets. 
Perianth  to  each  floret  of  one  leaf,  oblong,  lateral,  coloured, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  feven,  capillary, 
long  ; anthers  oblong,  ereCt.  Pijl.  Germens  four,  fuperior, 
ovate,  pointed  ; ftyles  none  ; ftigmas  oblong,  united  to  the 
inner  apex  of  each  germen.  Peric.  Berries  four,  ovate,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  a catkin,  with  fingle-flowered  fcales. 
Corolla  none.  Germens  four.  Berries  four,  with  folitary 
feeds. 

1.  S.  cernuus.  Drooping  Lizard’s  Tail.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
489.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purffi  n.  1.  (Serpentaria 
repens,  floribus  ftamineis  fpicatis,  bryonix  nigrae  folio  am- 
pliore  pingui ; Pluk.  Almag.  343.  t.  117.  f.  3,4.) — Fre- 
quent in  fwamps  and  fhady  wet  woods,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  Purjh.  It 
was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  is  (till  preferved  in  curious 
gardens,  treated  as  a hardy  aquatic.  The  root  is  perennial, 
fomewhat  creeping.  Stems  rifing  a foot  above  the  water, 
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fimple,  round,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  heart- 
fhaped,  entire,  fmooth,  with  many  radia  ing  ribs.  Spikes 
folitary,  greenifh-white,  axillary,  italked,  recurved,  about 
two  inches  long,  (horter  than  the  leaves. 

SAURUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  lacertus  or  longer  gar-fifh,  called  aguglia  imperiale  by 
the  Italians,  and  the  girrock  by  the  Englifh  filhermen. 

Saurus,  the  lizard-jijh , is  alfo  a name  given  by  Salvian, 
and  fome  other  writers,  to  a fifh  of  the  cuculus  kind,  re- 
fembling  the  mackarel  in  figure  and  tafte,  and  more  ufually 
called  trachurus. 

SAURZAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in 
Oude  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SAUSAGE,  or  Saucidge,  a term  of  fome  fignificancy 
in  commerce,  denoting  a popular  food,  prepared  of  fome 
crude  meat,  ufually  either  pork  or  veal,  fhred  fmall,  fea- 
foned,  and  put  up  in  a flcin,  in  manner  of  a pudding.  The 
word  comes  immediately  from  the  French  JauciJJe,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame,  formed  of  the  Italian  falciccia,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Salmafius,  from  the  Latin  falcifium,  written  for 
falfum.  Jolted. 

The  moft  elleemed  confedlion  of  this  kind  is  the  Bologna 
faufage,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the  common  one,  and  is 
made  with  much  fuccefs  in  fome  cities  in  Italy,  particularly 
Bologna,  Venice,  &c.  whence  great  quantities  are  exported 
to  other  places. 

It  is  made  of  raw  pork,  well  beaten  in  a mortar,  with  a 
quantity  of  garlick,  pepper  in  the  grain,  and  other  fpices ; 
the  Italians  are  furnifhed  with  great  part  of  the  fkins  or 
guts  for  their  faufages  in  England  ; the  quantities  of  that 
commodity  yearly  exported  are  greater  than  one  would 
imagine. 

Sausage,  in  War.  See  Saucisse. 

SAUSCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Stein. 

SAUSELLE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

S AUSSEMENIL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel ; 3 miles  N.  of  Valognes. 

SAUSSENBERG,  a landgraviate  in  the  fouth  part  of 
the  Brifgau,  belonging  to  the  marggrave  of  Hochberg. 

SAUSSURE,  Horace  Benedict  de,  in  Biography, 
born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1740,  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  de 
Sauffure,  a member  of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred,  known 
by  his  works  on  agriculture.  From  his  father,  and  other 
diftinguifhed  naturalifts  who  adorned  his  native  place,  the 
fubjedt  of  this  article  imbibed  a great  ardour  for  the  Itudy  of 
nature,  and  he  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs,  that  at  the  age  of 
22  he  obtained  the  profefforffiip  of  philofophy  at  Geneva, 
which  he  held  with  high  reputation  during  a period  of  25 
years.  His  vacations  from  public  duty  were  employed  in 
travels,  which,  however,  were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  and  to  the  increafe  of  his  itock  of  knowledge. 
He  vifited  France  twice  ; the  firil  time  for  the  purpole  of 
examining  fome  extinct  volcanoes  in  different  parts,  and  the 
fecond  time  in  order  that  he  might  ftudy  the  principles  of 
aeroftation.  He  alfo  came  over  to  England,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Franklin,  and  went  to  Holland  for  fcientific 
purpofes.  The  ftrudlure  and  elevation  of  mountains  were 
the  efpecial  objedls  of  his  enquiries,  and  upon  a journey  to 
Italy  he  carefully  examined  the  curious  iron  mines  of  the 
now  celebrated  ifland  of  Elba,  afcended  Vefuvius  with  fir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  he  meafured  the  height  of  mount  Etna. 
Botany  was  likewife  one  of  his  purfuits,  and  h„e  difcovered 
feveral  new  fpecies  of  lichens,  and  two  kinds  of  tremella 
having  an  ofcillatory  motion.  In  a correfpondence  with 
Spallanzani  he  communicated  to  him  feveral  obfervations  on 


infufory  animalcules,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  follow  the 
law  of  polypes  in  their  reproduction.  His  ingenuity  was 
difplayed  in  the  invention  of  feveral  delicate  inttruments, 
fuch  as  a “ cyanometer,”  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  blue 
colour  in  the  fky  ; an  “ anemometer  ;”  an  “ electrometer 
an  inftrument  to  detedt  the  prefence  of  iron  in  minerals ; and 
another  to  determine  the  force  of  magnetifm  ; an  “ helio- 
thermometer,” and  a hair  “ hygrometer,”  which  is  much 
in  ufe,  and  which  is  reckoned  the  molt  ingenious  of  all  his 
inventions.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  as  an  explorer  of 
mountains  that  Sauffure  rendered  his  name  celebrated-  In 
1760  he  vifited  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni,  and  from  this  time 
he  refolved  to  make  annual  journeys  in  the  Alps,  till  he  had 
purfued  their  chains  in  every  direction.  In  1779  he  had 
eroded  them  fourteen  times,  in  eight  different  tracks.  The 
firff  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Alps,  publilhed  in  this 
year,  contains  a circumftantial  defeription  of  the  environs  of 
Geneva,  and  of  an  excurfion  as  far  as  Chamouni,  a village 
at  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc.  During  the  troubles  of  Geneva 
in  1782,  he  made  a vait  number  of  curious  and  intereiling 
experiments,  of  which  he  publifhed  an  account  in  1783. 
This  has  been  thought  to  be  his  beft  work.  De  Sauffure 
refigned  his  chair  to  Pidlet,  who  difeharged  the  duties  df  his 
office  with  high  reputation.  Still  the  philofopher  was  in- 
terefted  on  the  fubjedt  of  education,  and  projedfed  a plan  of 
reform  in  that  condudfed  at  Geneva.  The  deficit  of  this 
was  to  make  young  people,  at  a very  early  period,  acquainted 
with  the  natural  fciences  and  mathematics.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  into  effedl.  In  1786  he  publilhed  his  fecond 
volume  of  travels,  containing  a defeription  of  the  Alps 
round  Mont-Blanc,  the  whole  having  been  examined  with 
the  eye  of  a mineralogift  and  geologitl.  He  founded  the 
“ Society  of  Arts,”  to  the  operation  of  which  Geneva  is 
faid  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  the  ftate  of  profperity 
to  which  it  arrived.  Over  that  fociety  he  prefided  as  long 
as  he  lived.  In  1788  Sauffure,  with  his  eldeft  fon,  en- 
camped for  17  days  on  the  Col  du  Geant,  which  he  employed 
in  accurate  and  intereiling  obfervations,  both  meteorological 
and  geological.  In  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  he  was 
confeffedly  one  of  the  greatett  proficients  in  Europe,  and  his 
numerous  writings  on  thefe  and  other  fcientific  fubjedfs, 
gave  him  admifiiou  into  the  principal  learned  focieties  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  He  was  vifited  by  all  the  eminent  and 
illuitrious  travellers  who  palled  through  Geneva,  whom  he 
initrudled  by  his  converfation,  and  gratified  with  the  view  of 
a cabinet,  rich  in  the  natural  produdls  that  he  had  colledted 
during  his  travels.  When  Geneva  was  united  to  the  French 
republic  he  was  made  deputy  to  the  National  affembly. 
But  this  revolution,  in  its  deftrudlive  courfe,  fwept  away  the 
greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  and  its  political  llorms  ruined  the 
peace  of  his  mind.  In  1794  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  a fevere  paralytic  feizure  almoit  wholly  deprived  him  of 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs  ; he  was  It  ill  adlive  in  his  mind,  and  pre- 
pared the  two  lalt  volumes  of  his  travels  for  the  prefs,  which 
appeared  in  1796.  They  contain  a mafs  of  new  fadls  and 
obfervations  of  great  importance  to  fcience.  During  his 
illnefs  he  publilhed  “ Obfervations  on  the  Fulibility  of 
Stones  by  means  of  the  Blowpipe.”  He  was,  in  general, 
a Neptunian,  that  is,  aferibed  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  to 
water,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  pofiible  that  mountains  i'hould 
have  been  thrown  up  by  elattic  fluids  difengaged  from  the 
cavities  of  the  earth.  He  died  on  the  2 2d  ol  March  1799, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  lamented  by  his  family,  to  whom 
he  was  dear  ; by  his  country,  to  which  he  had  done  honour  ; 
and  by  Europe  at  la^ge,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
greatly  extended. 

SAUSTRA  Beady,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given 
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by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  a kind  of  fofiile,  to  which 
they  attribute  great  virtues  in  medicine. 

Before  it  is  given  internally,  it  undergoes  a hundred  cal- 
cinations, and  feveral  preparations  with  the  juices  of  herbs. 
When  the  operation  is  over,  they  fay  it  will  cure  a thoufand 
difeafes.  It  has  its  name  from  thence,  the  word  faujlra  iig- 
nifying  with  them  a thoufand. 

It  is  a talcy  Hone,  and  in  its  native  Hate  is  of  a reddifh 
colour. 

SAUT,  in  the  Manege.  See  Salts. 

SAUTGUD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic  ; 25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chittoor. 

SAUTHEY,  a river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen,  which  runs  into  the  Towy,  about  a mile  S.  from 
Llangadock. 

SAVU,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  eight 
leagues  long  from  E.  to  W.  The  harbour  in  which  Cook 
lay,  when  he  vifited  it  in  September  1770,  is  called  Seba, 
from  the  diftridl  to  which  it  belongs  : it  is  fituated  on  the 
N.W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  well  flieltered  from  the  S.W. 
trade  wind,  but  open  to  the  N.W.  There  are  faid  to  be 
two  other  bays,  where  fhips  might  anchor,  the  bell  of  them 
being  called  Timo,  and  lying  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  the  S.E. 
point.  The  fea-coaft,  in  general,  is  low  ; but  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland  there  are  hills  of  confiderable  height.  At  this 
time,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  feafon,  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  feven  months  ; and  when  this  dry  feafon 
continues  fo  long,  there  is  no  running  ftream  of  freih  water 
upon  the  whole  ifland,  but  only  fmall  fprings,  at  a confider- 
able diftance  from  the  fea-lide ; and  yet  nothing,  we  are 
told,  can  be  imagined  fo  beautiful  as  the  profpedt  of  the 
country  from  the  Ihip.  The  level  ground  next  to  the  fea 
was  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a kind  of  palm,  called 
“ arecas and  beyond  them  the  hills,  which  rofe  in  a gentle 
and  regular  afeent,  were  richly  clothed,  quite  to  the  fummit, 
with  plantations  of  the  fan-palm,  forming  an  almoft  impene- 
trable grove.  How  much  muft  even  this  profpeft  be  im- 
proved, when  every  foot  of  ground  between  the  trees  is 
covered  with  verdure,  by  maize,  and  millet,  and  indigo,  can 
fcarcely  be  conceived  but  by  a powerful  imagination  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  ftatelinefs  and  beauty  of  the  trees  that 
adorn  this  part  of  the  earth.  The  dry  feafon  commences  in 
March  or  April,  and  ends  in  Odlober  or  November.  The 
principal  trees  of  this  ifland  are  the  fan-palm,  the  cocoa-nut, 
tamarind,  limes,  oranges,  and  mangoes  ; and  other  vegetable 
productions  are  maize,  Guinea  corn,  rice,  millet,  callevances, 
and  water-melons.  Here  were  alfo  feen  one  fugar-cane,  and 
a few  kinds  of  European  garden  ftuff ; particularly  celery, 
marjoram,  fennel,  and  garlic.  For  the  fupply  of  luxury,  it 
has  betel,  areca,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  a fmall  quantity 
of  cinnamon,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  tame 
animals  are  buffaloes,  ftieep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  pigeons, 
horfes,  affes,  dogs  and  cats,  all  in  great  abundance.  Of  the 
fifti  which  the  fea  produces  here,  we  have  no  account ; 
turtles  are  fometimes  found  upon  the  coaft.  The  people 
are  rather  under  the  middling  fize  ; the  women  are  fliort  and 
fquat-buiit ; their  complexion  is  a dark  brown,  and  their 
hair  univerfally  black  and  lank.  The  men  are  in  general 
well-made,  vigorous,  and  aftive,  and  exhibit  a great  variety 
in  their  features ; but  the  women  are,  on  the  contrary,  all 
alike.  Both  fexes  eradicate  their  hair  ; but  the  men  fuffer 
a little  to  remain  upon  their  upper  lips,  which  is  always  kept 
fliort.  The  drefs  of  both  fexes  confifts  of  cotton  cloths  of 
their  own  manufacture,  which  being  dyed  blue  in  the  yarn, 
and  not  uniformly  of  the  fame  fhade,  exhibit  clouds  or 
waves  of  that  colour.  The  ornaments  of  thefe  people  are 
very  numerous ; they  confifted  of  gold  chains  worn  round 


their  necks,  and  rings  which  defeended  from  one  generation 
to  another,  beads  worn  about  the  neck  and  as  bracelets  on 
the  wrifts,  and  alfo  round  the  waifts  of  the  women.  Both 
fexes  had  their  ears  bored,  but  they  affixed  no  ornaments  to 
them.  Almoft  all  the  men  had  their  names  traced  upon 
their  arms  in  indelible  charaClers  of  a black  colour,  and  the 
women  had  a fquare  ornament  of  flourilhed  lines,  impreffed 
in  the  fame  manner,  juft  under  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The 
houfes  of  Savu  are  all  built  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  differ- 
ently in  fize,  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  riches 
of  the  proprietor.  Some  are  400  feet  long  and  fome  not  20 ; 
all  are  railed  upon  polls  about  four  feet  high ; the  roofs  are 
thatched  with  palm  leaves  ; and  the  fpace  within  is  generally 
divided  lengthwife  into  three  equal  parts.  The  food  of 
thefe  people  confifts  of  every  tame  animal  in  their  country. 
The  hog  being  firll  in  eftimation,  and  the  horfe  the  fecond ; 
next  to  the  horfe  is  the  buffalo,  then  their  poultry  ; and  they 
feemed  to  prefer  dogs  and  cats  to  ffieep  and  goats.  Of  fiffi 
they  are  not  fond,  and  it  is  never  eaten  but  by  the  poor  people, 
and  by  them  only  on  particular  occafions,  when  their  fituation 
or  bufinefs  will  not  allow  of  their  obtaining  any  other  fufte- 
nance.  The  fan-palm  is,  at  certain  times,  a fuccedaneum  to 
all  other  food,  both  for  man  and  beaft.  A kind  of  wine, 
called  toddy,  is  procured  by  incifion  from  the  buds  of  this 
tree  ; of  the  furplus,  above  that  which  is  neceffary  for  their 
common  drink,  they  make  both  fyrup  and  a coarfe  fugar. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  ufed  for  thatching  houfes,  and  for 
making  balkets,  cups,  umbrellas,  and  tobacco-pipes.  The 
common  method  of  dreffing  food  is  by  boiling,  and  as  fire- 
wood is  very  fcarce,  they  are  very  faving  of  their  fuel,  and 
adopt  expedients  for  ufing  as  little  of  it  as  poflible.  Both 
fexes  are  flaviflily  addidted  to  the  hateful  and  pernicious  habit 
of  chewing  beetle  and  areca,  which  they  pradlife  inceffantly, 
mixing  with  them  a kind  of  white  lime,  made  of  coral  ftone 
and  ffiells,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  tobacco.  Thofe  who  are 
not  without  a mouthful  of  this  odious  preparation  are 
fmoking ; and  they  are  accuftomed  to  fwallow  the  fmoke. 
The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  diftributed  into  five  principalities 
or  nigrees,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  refpedlive  raja  or 
king ; and  though  they  are  of  a warlike  difpofition,  and 
always  defend  themfeives  courageoufly  againft  foreign  in- 
vaders, they  have  lived,  for  time  immemorial,  in  the  ftridlelt 
alliance  and  moil  cordial  friendfhip  with  each  other.  It  is 
faid  that  the  ifland  can  raife,  upon  very  fliort  notice,  7300 
fighting  men,  armed  with  mufkets,  fpears,  lances,  and  targets. 
Befides  thefe  arms,  each  man  is  furnilhed  with  a pole-ax  of  a 
large  fize  ; and  they  are  fo  dextrous  with  their  lances,  that 
at  the  diftance  of  60  feet  they  can  throw  them  fo  exactly  as 
to  pierce  a man’s  heart,  and  with  fuch  force  as  to  pafs 
through  his  body.  There  feemed  to  be  diftindtion  of  rank 
between  the  raja  and  the  land-owner  ; the  inferior  ranks 
confift  of  manufadlurers,  labouring  poor,  and  flaves.  The 
flaves  are  connected  with  the  eftate,  and  both  defeend  to- 
gether. Although  the  land-owner  may  fell  his  Have,  he  has 
no  other  power  over  his  perfon,  fo  much  as  even  to  correct 
him,  without  the  privity  and  approbation  of  the  raja.  Some 
have  500  flaves,  and  fome  not  half  a dozen  ; the  common 
price  of  each  is  a fat  hog.  When  a great  man  goes  out,  he 
is  commonly  attended  by  two  or  more  of  them.  In  thefe 
attendants  confift  their  whole  magnificence  ; for  the  raja 
himfelf  has  no  other  mark  of  diftindtion.  The  chief  objeft 
of  pride  among  thefe  people  is  a long  pedigree  of  refpedtable 
anceftors.  Every  raja  fets  up  in  the  principal  town  of  his 
province,  or  nigree,  a large  ftone,  which  ferves  as  a memorial 
of  his  reign.  Many  of  thefe  Hones  are  fo  large,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  brought  to 
their  prefent  fituation,  efpecially  as  it  is  the  fummit  of  a hill. 
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Thefe  ftones  ferve  not  only  to  record  the  reigns  of  fucceffive 
princes,  but  for  tables  at  public  feftivals,  which  are  pro- 
claimed on  occafion  of  the  death  of  any  raja.  Such  is  the 
profufion  at  thefe  feftivals,  and  fuch  their  duration,  that  they 
are  fucceeded  by  falls,  and  the  whole  kingdom  is  obliged  to 
fubfift  upon  fyrup  and  water  if  it  happens  in  the  dry  ieafon, 
and  no  vegetables  can  be  procured. 

The  religion  of  thefe  people  is  an  abfurd  kind  of  Paganifm, 
every  man  choofing  his  own  god,  and  determining  for  him- 
felf  how  he  ought  to  be  worfnipped  ; fo  that  there  are  almoft 
as  many  gods  and  modes  of  worlhip  as  people.  In  their 
morals,  however,  they  are  faid  to  be  irreproachable,  even 
upon  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  : every  man  has  one  wife  ; 
inftances  of  theft  are  very  rare  ; and  when  mutual  injuries 
occur,  the  termination  and  fettlement  of  them  are  referred 
to  the  determination  of  their  king,  as  they  wilh  to 
avoid  debate  and  all  occafions  of  refentment  and  ill-will. 
They  appear  to  be  healthy  and  long-lived.  They  are 
cleanly  and  delicate.  The  boats  ufed  in  this  ifland  are  a 
kind  of  proa. 

This  ifland  was  feized  by  the  Portuguefe  as  foon  almoll  as 
they  found  their  way  into  this  part  of  the  ocean  ; but  they 
were,  in  a Ihort  time,  fupplanted  by  the  Dutch.  The  iflands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Savu  are  Timor  and  Rotte,  three  little 
iflands  called  the  “ Solars,”  under  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  fettlement  at  Concordia,  and  Ende,  W.  of  the  Solars, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  a good  town  and 
harbour  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  it,  called  Larntuca.  The  in- 
habitants of  each  of  thefe  little  iflands  have  a language  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves  ; and  it  is  an  objed  of  Dutch  policy  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  pofiible,  their  learning  the  language  of 
each  other.  The  language  of  Savu  appears  to  have  fome 
affinity  with  that  of  the  South-fea  iflands,  many  of  the  words 
being  exadly  the  fame,  and  the  numbers  manifeftly  derived 
from  the  fame  fource.  The  middle  of  this  ifland  lies  in  about 
S.  lat.  io°  35'.  W.  long.  2370  30'.  Hawkefworth’s 
Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  277,  &c. 

SAUVAGE'RE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne ; 10  miles  E.  of  Domfront. 

SAUVAGES,  Francis  Boissier  de,  in  Biography , 
a diftinguifhed  phyfician,  and  the  inventor  of  modern  nofo- 
logy,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  a military  officer  of  rank,  and 
was  born  at  Alais,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1706.  The  means  of  education  which  his  native 
town  then  afforded  were  very  limited,  and  the  only  tutors 
whofe  affiftance  he  had  were  men  of  indifferent  attainments. 
Neverthelefs  his  own  talents  enabled  him  to  overcome  thefe 
obltacles,  and  his  progrefs  in  literature  and  philofophy  was 
great  and  rapid.  Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profef- 
fion  of  medicine,  he  went  to  Montpellier  in  1722,  where  he 
attended  the  courfes  delivered  by  Chicoyneau,  Aftruc,  and 
other  celebrated  profeffors,  and  received  the  degree  of 
dodor  in  1726.  The  thefis  which  he  defended  on  this 
occafion  attraded  a good  deal  of  notice,  partly  perhaps 
from  the  Angularity  of  the  fubjed ; which  was,  “ Si 
Pamour  peut  etre  gueri  par  les  remedes  tires  des  plantes  ?” 
He  Hill  continued  to  purfue  his  liudies  ; and  in  1730  went 
to  Paris  with  a view  to  farther  improvement  in  his  profeffion. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Montpellier,  where  he  obtained 
a profefforlhip  in  1734.  His  reputation  for  ingenuity  of 
Ipeculation  and  extenfive  reading,  and  his  knowledge  of 
mathematical  fcience,  feemed  to  retard  his  progrefs  to  prac- 
tice ; as  it  was  hinted  that  he  was  a mere  ingenious  theorift  ; 
neverthelefs  his  ftudies  never  interfered  with  his  attention 
to  the  difeafes  which  he  was  called  upon  to  ’treat.  Fie 
adopted  with  ardour  the  dodrine  of  Stahl  refpeding  the 
influence  of  the  anima  medica,  and  was  difpofed  to 
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combine  this  with  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  fed. 
In  1740  Sauvages  was  appointed  demonflrator  of  the  plants 
in  the  botanic  garden,  and  in  1752  he  was  made  profeffor 
of  botany  ; in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  obtained  the  fame  celebrity,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  other  avocations.  He  married  in  1748, 
and  had  two  fons  and  four  daughters,  who  furvived  him. 
A ferious  difeafe,  which  continued  nearly  two  years,  un- 
fortunately cut  him  off  in  the  midft  of  his  ufeful  and  honour- 
able career,  in  the  month  of  February,  1767,  in  the  6tft 
year  of  his  age. 

Sauvages  was  a man  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners  and 
opennefs  of  charader.  He  was  much  loved  by  his  pupils, 
becaufe  he  communicated  freely  all  that  he  knew,  and  re- 
ceived with  equal  readinefs  whatever  information  any  one 
was  enabled  to  give  him.  His  knowledge  came  forth  with- 
out pomp  or  difplay,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  converfation, 
though  the  habit  of  teaching  fometimes  impreffed  the  for- 
mality of  ledure  upon  his  manner  in  private : neverthelefs, 
the  ability  and  information  which  he  always  evinced,  filed 
a charm  upon  his  fociety.  Sauvages  was  an  able  mathe- 
matician, an  accurate  obferver  of  phenomena,  and  ingenious 
in  deviling  experiments ; and  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
performance  of  all  ufeful  labours.  He  had,  however,  a 
little  too  much  bias  to  fyftems,  fo  that  he  did  not  always 
confult  fads  uninfluenced  by  prepoffeffion.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  moll  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  viz.  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  thofe  of  Berlin,  Upfal,  Stock® 
holm,  and  Montpellier,  of  the  Academy  “ Naturas  Curio- 
forum,”  of  the  Phyfico-Botanical  Academy  of  Florence, 
and  of  the  Inftitnte  of  Bologna.  He  obtained  the  prizes 
given  by  many  public  bodies  to  the  bell  effays  on  given 
fubjeds,  and  a colledion  of  thefe  prize-effays  was  publilhed 
at  Lyons  in  1770,  in  two  volumes,  with  the  title  of  “ Chef 
d’GSuvres  de  M.  de  Sauvages.”  The  following  is  a lift  of 
his  works.  “ Differtation  fur  les  Animaux  venimeux 
“ Nouvelles  Clalles  des  Maladies  dans  un  ordre  femblable 
a celui  des  Botaniftes,  comprenant  les  genres  et  les  efpeces,” 
Avignon  1732,  in  120.  This  is  the  llceleton  of  his  great 
fyftem  of  nofology,  which  has  celebrated  his  name,  but 
which  was  not  publilhed  in  its  complete  form  till  after  an 
additional  labour  of  thirty  years  had  been  bellowed  upon  it. 
“ Memoire  fur  les  Eaux  Minerales  d’ Alais,  pour  fervir  a 
l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  la  Province,”  1736  ; “ Theoria 
Febris  ;”  Monfpel.  1738,  in- which  he  fupported  the  theory 
of  Stahl ; “ Pathologia  Methodica,”  1739  ; “ La  Maniere 
d’elever  les  Vers  a Soie,”  1740  ; “ Nova  Somni  Theoria,” 
id.  ; “ De  Motuum  Vitalium  Caula,”  1741  ; “ Inflam- 
mationis  Theoria,”  1743  ; “ Memoire  fur  les  Maladies  des 
Boeufs  du  Vivarais,”  1746;  “ Difiertatio  de  vaforum  ca- 
pillarium  corporis  humani  fudu,”  1747  ; “ De  Nodam- 
bulatione,”  1748;  “ De  Hemiplegia  per  Eledricitatem 
fanata,”  1749  ; a prize-effay  “ Sur  la  nature  et  la  caufe 
de  la  Rage,”  id.;  “ Confpedus  Phyfiologicus,”  1751; 
“ Methodus  foliorum ; feu  plantse  Florae  Monfpelienfis  juxta 
foliorum  ordinem,  &c.”  Hag.  1751.  This  work  contained 
about  500  plants,  omitted  in  the  Botanicon  Monfpelienfe 
of  Magnol.  “ Differtation  fur  des  Medicamens  qui  afiec- 
tent  certaines  parties  du  corps  plutot  que  d’autres,”  Bour- 
deaux,  1752  ; “ Nova  pulfuset  circulationis  Theoria,”  id.  ; 
“ Embryologia,  feu,  Difiertatio  de  Foetu,”  1753  5 “ Sy* 
nopfis  morborum  oculis  infidentium,  genera  et  fpecies  ex- 
ponens,”  id.  ; “ Theoria  Tumorum,”  id.  ; a prize  differ- 
tation “ Sur  la  maniere  dont  Pair  agit  fur  le  corps  hu- 
main,”i754;  “ Phyfiologiss  Mechanics  Elements,”  1755  ; 
“ Theoria  doloris,”  1757.  Three  differtations  in,  this  and 
the  following  year,  “ De  Refpiratione  difficili  ;”  “ De 
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ailrorum  influxu  in  hominem  “ De  Vifione.”  In  1759 
« Medicinas  Sinenfis  Confpeftus and  “ Theoria  Con- 
vulfionis and  in  the  three  following  years  differtations 
“ De  Amblyopia,”  “ De  Suffufione,”  “ De  Anima 
rediviva,”  “ De  Catharticis,”  “ De  prognofi  Medica  ex 
Necrologis  eruenda and  an  anfwer  to  Eberhard,  “ De 
animi  imperio  in  corp.”  His  lalt  work  was  the  great  refult 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  labour,  “ Nofologia  Methodica, 
Aliens  morborum  claffes,  genera,  et  fpecies,  juxta  Sydenhami 
mentem,  et  Botanicorum  ordinem,”  Amft.  1763,  in  five 
volumes,  8vo.  ; a work  with  which  his  name  will  furvive 
as  long  as  nofology  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  ftudy  of  the  phy- 
fician.  We  have  entered  at  length  into  the  plan  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  clalfification  of  difeafes  propofed  by  Sauvages, 
in  a former  article.  (See  Nosology.)  He  had  himfelf 
collected  many  new  obfervations  and  defcriptions,  with  a 
view  to  incorporate  them  in  a fecond  edition ; but  he  did 
not  live  to  accomplilh  this  intention.  Thefe  materials,  how- 
ever, were  ufed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  in  a new  edition,  publilhed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1678,  in  2 vols.  4to.  See  Eloy  Dift. 
Hill,  de  la  Medecine. 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  Botany , was  fo  called  by  Linnaeus 
in  honour  of  his  diftinguilhed  friend  and  correfpondent  de 
Sauvages,  the  celebrated  phyfician  of  Montpellier,  who 
prefented  him  with  his  own  entire  herbarium,  collected  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Linnsean  collection,  each  fpecimen  being  diftinguilhed  by 
the  letter  m. — Linn.  Gen.  112.  Schreb.  157.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1185.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  Juff.  426. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  140. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  doubtful,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep 
lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  obtufe,  equal,  ovate,  inclining  to  rhomboid, 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Nedtary  of  five  fmaller  leaves, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  oblong,  eredt,  furrounded  with 
numerous  fiiort  hairs.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped, 
very  fiiort  ; anthers  oblong,  acute,  fiiort.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  ovate  ; llyle  Ample,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
itigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  of  one 
cell,  fplitting  at  the  top  into  three  valves,  with  inflexed 
margins.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  ranged  longitudinally. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Ne&ary  of  five  leaves,  encom- 
paffed  by  hairs,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Calyx  of  five 
leaves.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  with  three  valves  and  many 
feeds. 

1.  S.  ereda.  Upright  Sauvagefia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  294. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Amer.  77.  t.  51.  f.  3.  (S.  Adima  ; 

Alibi.  Guian.  v.  1.  251.  t.  100.  f.  a.  Iron  herbaceus 
minor,  foliis  oblongis  levilfime  crenatis,  ftipulis  ciliatis, 
floribus  fingularibus  ad  alas ; Browne  Jam.  179.  t.  12.  f.  3.) 
— Native  of  mountainous  pailures  in  Martinico  and  Jamaica, 
but  not  common.  Stem  branched,  leafy  ; according  to 
Jacquin  always  eredt ; Browne  defcribes  it  as  obliquely 
afcending.  Leaves  alternate,  more  or  lefs  ftalked,  oblong, 
ferrated,  fmooth  above,  from  one  to  one  and  a half  inch  in 
length.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  remarkably  fringed.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  on  fiiort  ftalks,  with  white  petals,  the  calyx 
‘often  purplifii. 

Lamarck  feems,  by  his  plate,  to  have  intended  making 
Browne’s  plant  a different  fpecies  from  Jacquin’s.  We 
have  noticed  feveral  different  appearances,  as  to  colour  and 
luxuriance,  in  various  dried  fpecimens  of  Sauvagefia , but 
fcarcely  any  fpecific  diitindtions. 

SAUVASSANGES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome;  15  miles  S.  of 
Ambert, 


SAUVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Hypolite. 

SAUVEL,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  near  Stralburg. 

SAUVE  R,  or  Sur,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine,  between  Seitz  and  Fort  Louis. 

Sauver,  Fr.  in  Mufc,  to  refolve  a difcord.  (See 
Counterpoint,  and  Resolution.)  A difcord  mult  be 
refolved  upwards  or  downwards  diatonically,  never  by  leaps. 
The  Iharp  2d,  Iharp  4th,  and  Iharp  7th,  afcend ; all  other 
difcords  defcend  one  degree  upon  a concord  to  the  next 
bafs.  Double  difcords,  fuch  as  the  » and  mult  be  doubly 
prepared  and  doubly  refolved.  Rouffeau  regards  the  refo- 
lution  of  every  difcord  as  a kind  of  cadence.  See  Ca- 
dence. 

SAUVETAT,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 5 miles  N.W. 
of  Lauzun.  N.  lat.  440  37'.  E.  long.  o°  14'. 

SAUVETERRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt 
of  Rodes  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Rodes.  The  place  contains 
823,  and  the  canton  6629  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
220  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  N.  lat.  440  13'.  E. 
long.  20  24'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Orthes ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Orthes.  The  place 
contains  1611,  and  the  canton  10,653  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  162^  kiliometres,  in  30  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ; 21  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Bourdeaux. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; .10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Montflanquin. 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a French  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  La  Fleche  in  the  year  1653.  Till 
he  was  feven  years  old  he  was  completely  dumb,  and 
even  then  the  organs  of  fpeech  were  not  fo  effedtually 
developed,  but  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  obliged  to 
fpeak  very  flowly,  in  order  to  be  intelligible.  In  early 
life  he  difcovered  a great  turn  for  mechanics,  and  con- 
ftru&ed  a number  of  little  machines.  He  was  fent  to  the 
college  of  Jefuits  for  inftrudlion  in  the  dailies  and  belles 
lettres  ; but  he  could  fettle  to  nothing  but  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  He  was  defigned  for  the  church,  and  was  fent 
to  Paris  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  theology  : but  to  thefe  new 
departments  of  learning  he  devoted  very  little  attention ; 
neverthelefs,  in  a fingle  month  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  firft  fix  books  of  Euclid  without  the  aid  of  a tutor, 
and  entered  upon  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  for  the 
ftudy  of  which  he  felt  a predominant  bias.  On  account  of 
the  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  he  was  advifed  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  profelfion,  and  to  engage 
in  that  of  medicine : but  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  his  favourite  fcience,  and  to  acquire  fuch  an 
acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  render  himfelf  independent,  by 
teaching  others.  In  this  objedl  he  completely  fucceeded, 
and  that  fo  fpeedily,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
had  become  a falhionable  preceptor  in  mathematics,  and 
had  prince  Eugene  for  his  pupil.  In  1680  he  was  chofen 
to  teach  mathematics  to  the  pages  of  the  dauphinefs,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Chantilly,  with  another  philo- 
fopher,  to  make  experiments  on  the  waters  at  that  place, 
by  which  he  gained  much  credit,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  of  Conde,  who  frequently  had  recourfe  to  his  talents, 
and  bellowed  upon  him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  Iu 
1686  he  was  appointed  mathematical  profeffor  in  the  royal 
college.  During  his  vifits  to  Chantilly,  M.  Sauveur  con- 
ceived the  defign  of  writing  a treatife  on  fortification,  and 
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in  order  that  he  might  combine  praftice  with  theory,  he 
went,  in  1691,  to  the  iiege  of  Mons,  and  fpent  every  day 
in  the  trenches.  After  the  fiege  was  over,  he  vifited,  with 
the  fame  view,  all  the  ilrong  towns  in  Flanders,  and  on  his 
return  he  was  made  mathematician  to  the  court,  with  a 
penfion  for  life.  In  1696  he  was  admitted  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  : and  upon  the  promotion  of  M. 
Vauban  to  be  a marfhal  of  France  in  1703,  and  his  pro- 
ceeding to  join  the  army,  M.  Sauveur  was,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, nominated  by  the  king  his  fucceffor  in  the 
office  of  examiner  of  the  engineers,  with  a penfion,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both  wives  ; and 
by  the  latl  a fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  firlt 
feven  years  of  his  life.  M.  Sauveur  was  of  a kind  and 
obliging  difpofition,  and  notwithffanding  the  celebrity  to 
which  he  had  attained,  he  preferved  an  humble  deportment, 
and  his  original  fimplicity  of  manners.  Fie  ufed  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  what  one  man  could  accompliffi  in 
mathematics,  another  might  if  he  chofe.  - This  has  been 
afi’erted  by  others  befides  M.  Sauveur,  but  certainly  without 
any  foundation  in  fail : mathematics,  like  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  requires  talents  as  well  as  induftry  ; 
and  he  whole  abilities  are  the  greateft,  will,  cceteris  paribus, 
be  able  to  do  much  more  than  others.  M.  Sauveur  fludied 
very  clofely  the  fcience  of  mufic.  He  introduced  a new 
diftion  in  mufic,  and  invented  a new  dodlrine  of  founds  ; 
and  he  was  the  firft  who  difeovered,  by  theory  and  expe- 
riment, the  velocity  of  mufical  firings,  and  afeertained  the 
fpaces  which  they  deferibe  in  their  vibrations  under  all 
the  circumltances  of  tenfion  and  dimenfions.  He  invented 
the  monochord  and  echometer.  His  writings  on  geome- 
trical, mufical,  and  other  fubjedls,  are  inferted  in  different 
volumes  of  the  Memoires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  1700  to  1716. 

Sauveur  had  propofed  an  expedient  for  a fixed  pitch, 
or  univerfal  tone,  to  determine  the  bafis  of  all  tones  in  the 
general  mufical  fcale  or  fyflem ; but  his  own  reafoning 
proves  that  there  is  no  fixed  tone  in  nature  ; and  the  very 
ingenious  and  very  imprafticable  artifice  by  which  he 
tried  to  find  an  arbitrator,  proves  but  too  plainly  how  far 
hypothefes,  or,  if  you  will,  the  truths  of  fpeculation,  are 
from  the  fimple  rules  of  practice.  There  is  no  fonorous 
body  which  is  not  affefted  by  the  perpetual  atmofpherical 
changes.  Wood  contracts  and  expands  by  heat  and  cold  ; 
firings  of  all  kinds  lengthen  and  fhorlen  by  the  fame 
elements,  whatever  may  be  their  tenfion.  Even  the  pierres 
fonores,  the  founding  flones  of  China,  mull  be  affected,  to 
a certain  degree,  in  the  open  air,  by  the  elements. 

M.  Sauveur  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  acoujlics  (from 
a Greek  word  which  fignifies  I hear),  which  the  Academie 
Royale  adopted,  and  which  implies  the  theory  of  founds  and 
their  properties.  In  his  “ Syftem  of  Mufic,”  he  gives  at 
once  the  rules  for  determining  the  ratios  of  founds,  and  the 
notes  which  exprefs  them. 

He  has  alfo  invented  a kind  of  chronometre.  It  was  a 
particular  pendulum,  intended  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  time  of  every  mufical  mdvement.  The  author  propofed 
to  the  Academy  feveral  expedients  to  that  purpofe.  Rouffeau 
was  of  opinion  that  none  of  them  would  fucceed.  But 
Romieu  of  Montpellier,  the  rival  of  Tartini  in  his  “ Terzo 
Suono,”  in  a membir  read  publicly  at  the  academy  of  that 
city  in  1751,  fays,  that  no  one  ever  developed  the  nature  of 
found  as  Sauveur  has  done;  and  adds,  “ I have  often 
realized  vvliat  he  has  advanced  on  the  fubjedl  ; and  I do  not 
believe  that  his  excellent  difeovery  can  ever  be  overthrown.” 

Sauveur  has  given,  in  1701,  a general  fyflem  of  intervals, 
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and  its  application  to  every  other  fyflem,  and  to  every  in- 
flrument  of  mufic.  In  1707  he  gave  a general  method  for 
forming  a tempered  fyflem  of  mufic,  and  the  choice  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  followed.  In  17 1 1 he  produced  to  the 
Academy  a general  table  of  tempered  feales  in  mufic.  “ But 
all  the  fyflems  of  temperament  which  the  imagination  can 
fuggeft,  (fays  M.  Laborde,  or  rather  his  guide,  the  abbe 
Rouffier,)  ought  henceforth  to  be  laid  afide  as  ufelefs,  their 
abfurdity  having  been  pointed  out  in  the  ‘ Memoir  fur  la 
Muf.  des  Anciens and  as  the  twenty-one  founds,  of 
which  the  octave  is  compofed,  have  certain  Rations  or  ele- 
vations in  the  fcale,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  try  to  fubilitute 
others  arbitrarily  ; but  in  the  time  of  Sauveur  this  truth 
was  Rill  unknown.”  Laborde. 

SAUVIAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Leonard. 

SAUVIGNEY-/«-^Vry,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Saone  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Gray. 

SAVUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a navigable  river  of  Pan- 
nonia,  and  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  which  fell  into  the 
Danube. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  eaRern  part  of 
Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  which  had  its  rife  about  eight 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Icofium,  and  ran  into  the  fea,  be- 
tween this  town  and  RuRonium.— Alfo,  a town  of  Venetia. 

SAVUTO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  rifes 
in  Calabria,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Eufemia,  N.  lat. 
390  8'.  E.  long.  1 6°  20'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 1 1 miles  S. 
of  Cofen  za. 

SAUX-/e-Z)«r,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d'Or  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Is  fur  Tille. 

SAUX1LLANGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  -Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  placd  of  a canton,  in 
the  difirift  of  Iffoire ; 6 miles  E.  of  Ifloire.  The  place 
contains  1744,  an^  the  canton  9957  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  180  kiliometres,  in  t6  communes. 

SAUZA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra;  6 
miles  N.  of  PolicaRro. 

SAUZAY -le-Poitiers,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  St.  Ainand ; 7 miles  S.  of  St.  Amand.  The 
place  contains  63 1,  and  the  canton  6096  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  287^  kiliometres,  in-  1 1 communes. 

SAUZE '-Vejfiily,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
difirift  of  Melle  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Melle.  The  place  con- 
tains 1295,  and  the  canton  9099  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  2 i 2\  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

SAUZET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Montelimart. 

SAW,  Serra,  an  infirument  ferving  to  divide  into 
pieces  divers  folid  matters,  as  wood,  Rone,  marble,  ivory, 
&c.  The  faw  is  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  machines,  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  ever  invented.  The  fable  which  is  perhaps 
founded  on  fome  furer  tradition,  attributes  the  invention  of 
it  to  Icarus,  who,  vying  with  his  father  Daedalus,  enriched 
the  rifing  arts  with  feveral  difeoveries.  It  is  added  he  took 
thefirfi  hint  from  the  fpine  or  back-bone  of  a flat  fifli,  inch 
as  the  foal.  The  faw  is  made  of  Reel,  with  teeth  ; but 
thofe  differently  filed,  and  turned,  according  to  the  ufe  it 
is  defigned  for.  There  is  alfo  a kind  of  faws  without 
teeth,  ufed  in  the  fawing  of  marble,  and  other  Rones. 

The  befi  faws  are  of  tempered  Reel,  ground  bright  and 
fmooth  : thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : hence, 
the  firR,  befides  their  being  Riffer,  are  likewife  found 
fmoother,  than  the  lafl.  They  are  known  to  be  well  ham- 
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mered  by  the  ftiff  bending  of  the  blade  ; and  well  or 
evenly  ground,  by  the  bending  into  a bow. 

The  edge,  in  which  the  teeth  are,  is  always  thicker  than 
the  back,  in  regard  the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge.  The 
teeth  are  cut  and  (harpened  by  a triangular  file ; firit  fixing 
the  blade  of  a faw  in  a whetting  block. 

When  filed,  the  teeth  are  to  be  fet,  that  is,  to  be  turned 
alternately  alkew,  or  out  of  the  right  line,  to  make  the 
wider  kerf  or  fiffure,  that  the  back  may  follow  the  better. 
This  is  done  by  putting  an  inftrument,  called  a faw-wri/l, 
between  every  other  two  teeth,  and  giving  it  a little  wrench, 
which  turns  one  of  the  teeth  a little  towards  you,  and  the 
other  a little  from  you.  The  teeth  are  always  fet  ranker 
for  coarfe  cheap  fluff,  than  for  hard  and  fine  ; becaufe  the 
ranker  the  tooth  is  fet,  the  more  fluff  is  loft  in  the  kerf ; 
and  if  the  fluff  be  hard,  the  greater  is  the  labour  of  fawing  it. 

The  workmen  who  make  the  greateft  ufe  of  the  faw, 
are  the  fawyers,  carpenters,  joiners,  ebonifts,  ftone-cutters, 
carvers,  fculptors,  &c.  The  lapidaries  too  have  their  faw, 
as  well  as  the  workers  in  mofaic  ; but  thefe  bear  little  re- 
femblance  to  the  common  faws. 

But  of  all  mechanics  there  are  none  who  have  fo  many  faws 
as  the  joiners  ; nor  of  fo  many  different  kinds.  The  chief 
are  as  follow : 

Pit-faw,  a large  two-handed  faw,  ufed  to  faw  timber  in 
pits.  It  is  fet  rank  for  coarfe  fluff,  fo  as  to  make  a kerf 
or  fiffure  of  almoft  a quarter  of  an  inch  ; but  for  finer  fluff 
it  is  fet  finer. 

Whip-faw,  which  is  likewife  two-handed,  ufed  to  faw 
fuch  large  pieces  of  fluff  as  the  hand-faw  will  not  eafily 
reach. 

The  Hand-faw  is  made  for  a Angle  man’s  ufe  ; of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  ; as  the 

Ripping-fa w,  Tenon-faw,  Sajh-faw : the  two  latter  are 
ftiffened  by  a narrow  back  of  iron,  as  they  are  made  very 
thin  for  fine  work. 

The  Two-hand,  or  Crofs-cut  faw,  is  much  longer,  and  is 
ufed  by  two  men. 

The  Frame-faw  is  a thin  faw  furrounded  by  a wooden 
frame,  in  which  it  is  ftretched  very  tight,  to  prevent  its 
bending  : it  is  ufed  in  a pit  for  cutting  deals  and  vineers. 

The  Compafs-faw,  or  Turning-faw , which  is  very  narrow, 
has  its  teeth  not  ufually  fet  out  of  a right  lin£,  like  the 
above  ; but  the  cutting-edge  is  made  thick,  and  the  back 
thin,  that  it  may  freely  be  turned  in  a circular  or  compafs- 
kerf. 

The  Hachfaw  is  made  of  a fcythe  jagged  at  the  edge, 
and  ufed  for  cutting  off  iron  bolts. 

The  furgeons  likewife  ufe  a faw  to  cut  off  bones.  It  is 
to  be  very  fmall,  and  light,  in  order  to  be  managed  with 
the  more  eafe  and  freedom  ; the  blade  exceedingly  fine,  and 
the  teeth  exquifitely  fharpened,  to  make  its  way  more 
gently,  and  yet  with  more  expedition,  in  amputations  of 
limbs. 

The  faw  is  alfo  a gardener’s  inftrument,  ufed  in  the 
pruning  of  trees,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  applied  in  the  cutting 
of  old,  dry,  and  confequently  hard  woods,  whether  roots 
or  branches,  which  might  fpoil  the  pruning-knife ; and 
branches,  which  the  knife  could  not  well  take  off  at  one 
ftroke. 

Except  on  thefe  occafions,  Ouintiney  always  prefers  the 
knife  to  the  faw. 

Saw -fijh,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name  for  the  fifh 
called  by  authors  the  prifl is  ferra  pifcis,  and  fqualus  prifis  of 
Linnaeus.  It  has  thefe  names  from  the  form  of  its  lnout, 
which  refembles  a large-toothed  faw. 

According  to  the  new  fyftem  of  Artedi,  this  is  a fpecies 


of  fqualus,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  by  the  name  of  the  fqualus,  with  a long, 
pointed,  and  flattened  l'nout,  dentated  on  each  fide. 

This  fifh,  from  its  large  fize,  is  generally  reckoned  a kind 
of  whale,  but  erroneoufly  ; for  it  is  truly  of  the  fame  genus 
with  the  galei  or  hound-fifh.  It  is  alh-coloured  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  belly  ; its  head  is  of  a heart-like  (hape, 
and  flattened  ; its  mouth  is  placed  far  below  the  end  of  the 
fnout,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  as  in  the  zygjena  ; 
its  lips  are  rough  and  (harp,  like  a file,  but  it  has  no 
other  teeth  ; its  head  is  terminated  by  a long  and  flat  bony 
fubftance,  furniflied  on  each  fide  with  jags  or  points,  like 
the  deep  teeth  of  a faw  : there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
of  thefe  teeth  on  each  fide  ; the  body  is  round,  and  grows 
fmall  towards  the  tail.  The  fword  of  this  fifh  is  fometimes 
very  long.  It  is  found  in  the  Weftern  ocean. 

Saw -wort,  in  Botany.  See  Serratuga. 

SAWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Sahara;  180  miles  S.W.  of  Mourzouk.  N.  lat.  26°. 
E.  long.  120  10'. 

SAWADABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 3 miles  W. 
of  Benares. 

SAWAN,  a town  of  Bengal ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Mauldah, 

SAWAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 28  miles 
S.  of  Arrah. 

SAWAR  A,  or  Saura,  Upper,  an  Indian  town  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Dan,  in  the  county  of  Stoko  ; 22  miles 
N.W.  of  Guildford. 

Sawara,  or  Saura,  Lower,  an  Indian  town  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Dan  ; 19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Guildford. 

SAWAY,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Timor.  S.  lat.  90  10'.  E.  long.  125°  10'. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  or  Sabridgeworth,  a 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Braughin,  and  county  of 
Hertford,  England,  is  fituated  near  the  north-weftern  bank 
of  the  river  Stort,  at  the  diflance  of  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Hertford,  and  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  London.  It  oc- 
cupies “ a dry  hill  of  gravel,”  and  confilts  of  two  flreets, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles.  Henry  VI.  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  of  holding  a weekly  market 
on  Wednefday,  and  two  annual  fairs  on  the  23d  of  April, 
and  the  19th  of  Oftober  ; but  at  prefent  the  former  right 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  After  the  Conqueft,  the  manor 
here  was  conferred  by  king  William  on  Geoffrey' de  Mag- 
naville,  from  whofe  family  it  was  carried  by  marriage  into 
that  of  William  de  Say,  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  I. 
Henry  Bourchier,  earl  of  Kent,  became  poifeffor  of  it  in 
the  fame  manner  at  a later  period.  This  nobleman  left  an 
only  daughter  and  heirefs,  Anne,  married  to  fir  William 
Parr,  afterwards  marquis  of  Northampton,  who,  having 
joined  with  the  duke  of  Northumberland  in  his  attempt  to 
place  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  was  condemned  to 
death,  after  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary,  and  had  his  eftates 
confifcated  to  the  crown.  Since  that  period  the  manor 
has  paffed  through  various  families,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  earl  Hardwicke. 

The  church  of  Sabridgeworth  is  an  ancient  building  in 
the  earlieft  pointed  ftyle  of  architecture.  It  is  divided  into 
a nave,  chancel,  and  aifles,  and  has  a maflive,  embattled 
tower  at  its  weftern  extremity.  The  monuments  are  nume- 
rous, and  among  them  are  fome  fine  old  braffes.  One  monu- 
ment of  the  latter  kind,  in  a fmall  chapel  or  chantry,  dif- 
plays  two  full-length  figures,  completely  emaciated,  and  in 
winding-fheets ; which  by  the  arms  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  perfons  connected  with  the  family 
of  the  Plantagenets.  Two  other  braffes  of  a knight  and 
his  lady,  in  the  fame  chapel,  bear  fimilar  arms ; and  adjoin- 
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Ing  are  a very  ancient  tomb,  and  fome  curious  braffes  of  the 
Leventhorpes.  In  the  chanc  1.  under  a rich  canopy,  is  an 
altar-tomb,  adorned  with  braffes  of  a knight,  his  two  wives, 
and  their  children.  This  monument  has  no  infcription  ; 
but  Weever,  in  his  “ Funeral  Monuments,”  attributes  it  to 
fir  Ralph  Jocelyn,  knt.,  who  was  twice  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  whole  family  became  feated  at  Hyde  Hall,  in 
this  vicinity,  as  early  as  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  by  the  marriage  of  Tnomas  Jocelyn  with 
Maud,  daughter  and  coheirels  of  fir  John  Hyde.  Here  are 
likewife  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Hewyts,  fome  time 
lords  of  the  manor.  George,  lord  Hewyt,  who  was  created 
a baron  by  king  James  II  in  1689,  and  died  the  fame  year, 
is  reprefented  in  armour,  handing  upright,  and  furrounded 
by  trophies.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  knt.  and  his  lady,  both 
lie  buried,  and  have  a monument  in  this  church. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  Sa- 
bridgeworth  contained  373  houfes,  and  1827  inhabitants. 
The  Hiftorical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordfhire,  &c.  by  Sir 
Henry  Ci.auncey,  Knt.  fol.  London,  1700.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  and  John  Britton, 
vol.  vi.  8vo.  1806. 

SAWING,  the  application  of  the  faw,  in  dividing  of 
timber,  &c.  into  boards,  &c. 

There  are  wind-mills  and  water-mills  which  do  the  office 
of  fawing  wood,  with  infinitely  more  expedition  and  eafe 
than  is  performed  by  the  hand.  They  confitt  of  feveral 
parallel  faws,  which  are  made  to  rife  and  fall  perpendicularly, 
by  means  of  one  of  the  grand  principles  of  motion.  A very 
few  hands  are  here  needed,  viz.  only  to  pulh  forward  the 
pieces  of  timber,  which  are  laid  on  rollers,  or  fufpended 
by  ropes,  in  proportion  as  the  fawing  advances.  Thefe 
mills  are  frequently  ufed  abroad  ; and  have  been  alfo  intro- 
duced in  England  ; but  the  parliament,  in  confideration  of 
this,  that  they  would  fpoil  the  fawyers’  trade,  and  ruin  great 
numbers  of  families,  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  them. 

The  mechanifm  of  a fawing-mill  may  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  things  ; the  firft,  that  the  faw  be  drawn  up  and 
down  as  long  as  is  necelfary,  by  a motion  communicated 
by  water  to  the  wheel ; the  fecond,  that  the  pieces  of 
timber  to  be  cut  into  boards  be  advanced  by  an  uniform 
motion  to  receive  the  itrokes  of  the  faw,  for  here  the  wood 
is  to  meet  the  faw,  and  not  the  faw  to  follow  the  wood, 
therefore  the  motion  of  the  wood  and  that  of  the  faw  ought 
immediately  to  depend  the  one  on  the  other : the  third,  that 
when  the  faw  has  cut  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
piece,  the  whole  machine  flops  of  itfelf,  and  remains  im- 
moveable, for  fear,  left  having  no  obftacle  to  furmount,  the 
force  of  the  water  fhould  turn  the  wheel  with  too  great 
rapidity,  and  break  fome  part  of  the  machine. 

M.  Felibien  mentions  a kind  of  long  faws,  invented  by 
one  Mifton,  infpeftor  of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  Pyre- 
neans ; by  means  of  which  Hones  are  fawed  even  in  the  rock 
itfelf,  whence  they  are  taken.  He  adds,  that  fome  of  them 
were  made  twenty-three  feet  long  ; but  does  not  defcribe 
either  their  form  or  application  : he  only  fays,  they  are  of 
iron,  and  without  teeth. 

The  common  fawing-mill  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  require 
fcarcely  any  defcription.  The  faw  is  made  to  work  verti- 
cally, being  ftretched  in  a wooden  frame,  which  Aides  up  and 
down,  within  another  fixed  frame,  exaftly  the  fame  as  a 
window  falh  rifes  and  falls  in  its  frame : the  motion  is  given  to 
it  by  a crank  placed  beneath,  and  revolving  by  a wheel  and 
pinion  from  the  water-wheel ; a fly-wheel  is  fixed  upon  the 
axis  of  the  crank  to  equalize  the  movement,  and  the  pinion 
is  fo  proportioned,  that  the  crank  will  make  three  or  four 
turns  to  one  of  the  water-wheel.  The  timber  is  fattened 


upon  a carriage,  which  is  an  horizontal  frame,  Aiding  on  the 
floor  of  the  mill ; and  being  fufficiently  narrow  to  pafs 
through  the  infide  of  the  vertical  or  moving  faw-frame,  it 
will  carry  the  tree  through,  and  fubjtft  it  to  the  aft  ion  of 
the  faw  : the  carriage  is  provided  with  a rack,  which  is  en- 
gaged by  the  teeth  of  a pinion,  and  this  gives  the  means  of 
advancing  the  carriage  when  the  pinion  is  turned,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a large  ratchet-wheel,  with  a click  moved 
by  levers,  connefted  with  the  faw-frame.  In  this  manner, 
when  the  faw-frame  rifes,  the  click  flips  over  a certain  num- 
ber of  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  but  when  it  defcends  to 
make  the  cut,  the  click  turns  the  ratchet-wheel  round,  and 
advances  the  wood  forwards  juft  as  much  as  the  law  will  cut 
into  it  during  its  defcent.  The  trees  are  generally  dragged  up 
an  inclined  plane,  through  a door  at  one  end  of  the  mill,  and 
being  placed  upon  the  carriage,  they  go  through  the  mill, 
and  are  divided  by  the  faw  into  two  or  more  pieces,  which 
are  carried  forwards,  and  go  out  at  a door  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  mill,  where  a boat  receives  them.  Sometimes  the 
faw-frame  is  fitted  up  with  feveral  faws  ftretched  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  at  fuch  diftances,  that  they  will  divide  the 
whole  tree  into  feveral  boards  of  any  required  thicknefs  at  one 
operation. 

A great  improvement  in  fawing-machines  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  cut  more 
timber  in  a given  time,  with  anv  given  power,  and  alio  cut 
much  more  correftly,  and  without  winding  in  the  furfacee 
which  the  faws  divide.  A capital  mill  on  this  plan  has  been 
conftrufted  by  Mr.  Maudflay  for  the  arfenal  at  Woolwich  ; 
it  is  driven  by  a (team-engine,  which  is  a pattern  of  elegance 
in  its  appearance,  as  much  as  of  perfeftion  in  its  contrivance  ; 
the  motion  is  communicated  from  this  to  the  cranks  of  the 
four  faw-frames,  by  leather  belts,  which  are  here  very  jwdi- 
cioufly  applied  in  lieu  of  cog-wheels,  becaufe  thefe  will  flip 
and  yield  if  any  thing  fhould  get  into  the  movements,  but 
cog-wheels  would  in  a fimilar  cafe  break  every  thing  to 
pieces.  Each  crank  has  an  independent  fly-wheel  to  regu- 
late its  motion,  in  addition  to  the  great  fly-wheel  of  the 
tteam-engine.  The  vertical  or  moving  frames  for  the  faws 
are  made  of  iron,  but  the  fides  are  hollow,  and  filled  up 
with  wood,  by  which  means  they  are  very  ftrong,  but  of  no 
greater  weight  than  necelfary.  The  mo  ft  ingenious  part  of 
the  contrivance  confifts  in  the  means  of  llretching  all  the 
faws  in  the  frame,  fo  that  they  will  be  exaftly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  all  (trained  to  an  equal  degree  of  tenfion. 
The  faws  are  fo  fitted  in  the  frame,  that  they  can  be  removed 
in  a few  minutes,  and  a new  fet  of  (harp  faws  put  in.  Each 
faw  has  a piece  of  metal  rivetted  to  it  at  each  end,  which  are 
formed  like  hooks.  The  hook  at  the  lower  end  of  the  faw  is 
hooked  into  a proper  recefs  made  in  the  lower  crofs-bar  of 
the  faw-frame,  and  the  upper  hook  is  engaged  with  the 
hook  of  a (hackle  or  link,  which  hangs  upon  the  upper  crofs- 
bar,  and  has  wedges  through  it,  by  means  of  which  it  can 
be  drawn  tight  to  drain  the  faw.  As  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
termine the  parts  of  the  crofs-bars  where  the  hooks  of  the 
faws  (hall  hang  upon  them,  they  can  be  let  at  any  required 
diltance  afunder  ; but  to  retain  them,  pieces  of  hard  wood 
are  put  in  between  the  blades  of  the  (aw  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends,  and  the  fpaces  being  thus  filled  up,  they  are 
bound  tight  by  ferews,  which  are  tapped  into  the  lides  of  the 
faw-frame.  As  the  tenfion  of  the  different  faws  would  be  very 
uncertain,  if  it  depended  merely  upon  driving  the  wedges  of 
their  (hackles  by  a hammer,  the  inventor  has  applied  a very 
ingenious  kind  of  fteelyard,  to  drain  each  of  the  faws  in  its 
turn.  It  confifts  of  the  following  parts  : a itrong  axis  is 
extended  acrofs  the  fixed  frame,  in  which  the  faw-frame 
Aides,  and  above  the  top  of  this  frame ; from  one  fide  of 
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this  axis  a lever  proceeds,  which  has  a weight  fixed  at  the 
end,  and  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axis  proceed  two  fhort 
levers,  which  are  connected  by  links  with  a ftrong  crofs-bar, 
fituatedjuft  over  the  upper  crofs-bar  of  the  faw-frame,  when 
it  is  at  its  greateft  point  of  elevation.  This  lteelyard  crofs- 
bar  has  a link  or  (hackle  upon  it,  which  can  be  united  by  a 
key  with  any  one  of  the  (hackles  upon  the  upper  crofs-bar 
of  the  faw-frame,  which  (hackles  are,  as  before-mentioned, 
united  by  their  hooks  with  the  upper  end  of  their  refpeftive 
faws  ; by  this  means  the  lever,  with  its  weight,  becomes  a 
lteelyard  to  draw  up  any  one  of  the  faws  with  a determinate 
force,  and  it  can  be  applied  fuccefiively  to  all  the  different 
faws.  In  ufing  this  apparatus,  the  band  or  (trap  of  the 
crank-fhaft  is  call  off,  to  (top  the  motion  of  the  faw-frame  ; 
the  crank  is  turned  round,  to  elevate  the  frame  to  the  higheft 
point ; two  wedges  are  then  put  in  between  the  top  of  the 
faw-frame  and  a fixed  part  of  the  llationary  frame,  and  this 
holds  the  faw-frame  fall  whillt  the  lteelyard  is  applied, 
otherwife  it  would  tend  to  draw  up  the  frame,  and  (train  the 
crank  and  crank-rod.  The  (harp  faws  are  now  put  into  the 
faw-frame,  by  hooking  them  upon  the  lower  crofs-bar  there- 
of, and  uniting  the  upper  hooks  to  the  (hackles  on  the  upper 
crofs-bar  : the  pieces  of  wood  are  next  put  between  the  faws, 
according  to  the  gauge  of  the  wood  which  is  intended  to  be 
fawn,  and  bound  fait  by  the  fcrews,  as  before-mentioned. 
The  loaded  end  of  the  lteelyard  is  now  lifted  up  by  a rope 
pafiingover  a pulley,  and  the  link  upon  the  crofs-bar  of  the 
lteelyard  is  united  with  the  (hackle  of  one  of  the  laws  by 
means  of  its  keys  ; then  buffering  the  lteelyard  to  defcend,  it 
llretches  the  faw : the  wedge  of  the  (hackle  for  the  faw  is 
thruft  in  by  the  hand  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  thus  retains  the 
faw  at  the  tenfion  to  which  the  (leelyard  had  (trained  it. 
The  (hackle  of  the  lteelyard  is  then  difengaged  from  this 
faw  and  removed  to  the  next,  and  thus,  in  turn,  all  the  faws 
are  equally  (trained,  a circumttance  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, becaufe  any  faw  which  is  more  (lack  than  another 
will  be  liable  to  bend  and  cut  crooked,  when  the  grain  of  the 
wood  tends  to  divert  it  from  its  true  direction. 

The  carriages  of  this  mill  are  very  admirably  contrived 
to  hold  the  trees  firmly,  and  to  fix  them  in  a little  time  : 
they  are  advanced,  as  the  faws  cut,  by  a rack  and  pinion, 
with  a ratchet-wheel ; and  the  click  of  the  ratchet  is  moved 
by  means  of  an  excentric  wheel,  or  camm,  upon  the  axis 
of  the  crank.  There  is  alfo  a contrivance,  by  which  the 
faw-frame  is  allowed  to  retreat  a fmall  quantity  in  its  af- 
cent,  fo  that  the  teeth  of  the  faw  will  be  quite  clear  from 
the  wood,  when  they  return,  that  is,  when  they  afcend, 
and  do  not  cut.  Mr.  Brunei  has  direfted  the  execution  of 
feveral  other  faw-mills  upon  the  fame  principle,  particularly 
a very  large  one  in  the  dock -yard  at  Chatham. 

Circular  Sawing-Machines. — Thefe  aft  by  a circular  (leel 
plate,  having  teeth,  like  thofe  of  a pit-faw,  cut  all  round  its 
circumference.  This  faw  is  fixed  upon  an  axis,  and  made 
to  revolve  by  bands  or  (traps  with  great  rapidity.  The 
wood  being  prefented  to  it,  is  cut  by  a continuous  motion  ; 
and  as  this  admits  of  a far  greater  velocity  than  can  be  given 
to  any  reciprocating  machine,  the  circular  faw  cuts  a fur- 
prifing  quantity  of  wood,  not  lefs  from  this  circumftance 
than  becaufe  it  is  always  in  aftion  ; whereas  the  reciprocat- 
ing faw  only  cuts  in  one  direftion,  and  all  the  time  occupied 
in  the  return  is  loft.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
reciprocating  faw-frames  cut  double,  by  having  the  different 
faws  reverfed,  that  is,  fome  fo  placed  that  they  (hall  cut  in 
afcending,  and  the  others  in  defcending  ; but  this  did  not 
fucceed,  becaufe  the  faws  which  do  not  cut  will  not  allow 
the  others  to  advance  into  the  wood,  at  lead  without  great 
friftion  upon  the  back  of  the  returning  faws. 


The  circular  faw  is  ufually  fixed  in  a horizontal  table,  or 
bench,  which  has  a cleft,  through  which  the  faw  comes  up  • 
the  fpindle  being  fituated  under  the  bench,  and  acrofs  the 
direftion  of  its  length.  A fegment  or  portion  of  the  faw  is, 
therefore,  left  projefting  above  the  bench  ; and  the  piece  of 
wood  being  laid  flat  thereupon,  it  is  advanced  forwards  to 
the  faw,  and  cut  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  is  certain  to 
be  cut  fquare  ; but  if  the  feftions  are  required  to  be  at  any 
other  angle  or  bevel,  the  bench  is  inclined  to  fuit  it.  A 
long  parallel  ruler  is  fixed  down  upon  the  bench,  and  this  is 
capable  of  being  brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  faw, 
and  thus  forms  a guide,  againft  which  the  piece  of  wood  is 
held  ; by  this  the  faw  cuts  always  to  the  fame  width  ; but 
the  width  can  be  varied  at  pleafure. 

The  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  machine  is 
not  well  afcertained.  Circular  faws,  for  cutting  the  teeth 
of  watch  and  clock  wheels,  have  been  in  ufe  fince  the  time 
of  Dr.  Hook  ; but  we  do  not  know  who  firft  applied  the 
fame  to  fa  wing  wood  in  the  large  way.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Southampton  ufed  them  in  his  manufaftory  many  years 
ago  ; but,  we  believe,  they  were  moft  completely  introduced 
by  Mr.  George  Smart,  and  have  fince  become  very  general 
for  all  kinds  of  purpofes.  (See  the  articles  Canteen, 
Comb-cutting,  and  Machinery,  Block , where  defcrip- 
tions  of  machines  afting  with  circular  faws  will  be  found.) 
It  only  remains  here  to  mention  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  mounting  them,  by  Mr.  Maudflay.  The  firft  faws,  as 
the  moft  Ample  method,  were  made  with  (harp  conical 
points  at  each  end  of  the  fpindle,  and  thefe  were  received 
into  conical  holes  at  the  ends  of  fcrews,  fitted  through  the 
folid  frame  of  the  machine  ; or,  otherwife,  the  points  were 
made  upon  the  ends  of  the  fixed  fcrews,  and  the  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  fpindle.  In  either  cafe,  the  parts  were 
made  of  hardened  fteel,  and  the  moft  accurate  and  con- 
venient circular  motion  was  thus  obtained.  But  if  this 
method  is  ufed  on  a large  fcale,  and  with  a great  velocity* 
the  oil  cannot  be  kept  in  the  fockets,  and  the  friftion  will 
then  caufe  the  points  of  contaft  to  heat : by  heating,  they 
expand,  and  thus  increafe  the  friftion  and  the  preflure,  fo 
that  the  heat  is  rapidly  increafed,  till  the  metal  becomes 
foft,  and  will  twill  off  the  points.  The  reafon  of  the  efcape 
of  the  oil  is,  that  the  centrifugal  force  induces  the  oil  to 
mount  up  the  cone,  and  thus  efcape  from  the  point,  where 
it  is  chiefly  wanted.  The  faw-fpindles  made  by  Mr. 
Maudflay  have  double  conical  fockets,  and  the  oil  is  intro- 
duced by  a fmall  hole  into  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  double 
cones,  where  they  join  ; by  this  means,  the  centrifugal  force 
draws  the  oil  into  the  fitting,  infteadof  throwing  it  out,  as 
in  the  other  inftance. 

An  ingenious  circular  faw  was  prefented  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  John  Trotter,  efq.,  in  1805,  and  the  Society 
complimented  the  inventor  with  their  gold  medal.  It  is 
called  a curvilinear  faw,  being  made  concave,  that  is,  like 
a circular  difh  or  bowl,  inftead  of  a flat  circular  plate.  If 
this  is  a fegment  of  a fphere,  the  faw  will  cut  fegments  of 
circles,  inftead  of  ftraight  lines.  This  is  very  ufeful  for 
fellies  of  wheels,  &c.  ; but  by  varying  the  curve  of  the  faw* 
any  required  curve  of  a moderate  bend  may  be  cut. 

Other  circular  faws  have  been  made  like  the  trepan  ufed 
by  furgeons  ; the  fize,  of  courfe,  being  determined  by  the 
fize  required  to  be  cut.  See  Machinery,  Block. 

A patent  has  been  obtained  for  a circular  faw,  or  rather 
a faw  with  a continuous  motion,  which  confilts  of  an  endlefs 
fteel  band  or  blade,  cut  with  teeth,  and  extended  over  two 
wheels  placed  at  a diftance  afunder,  juft  like  the  endlefs 
ftraps  which  are  ufed  to  communicate  motion  from  one 
wheel  to  another.  The  wood  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
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the  blade  which  is  extended  between  the  two  wheels.  We 
have  not  been  informed  if  it  is  found  to  fucceed  in  practice  ; 
but  we  fear  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  making  fuch 
endlefs  belts  of  fteel. 

SAWKOSIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 33  miles  N.  of  Ploczko. 

SAWKUL,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Mahur;  22  miles  N.  of  Mahur. 

SAWMBEAH,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar  ; 16 
miles  N.E.  of  Bahar. 

SAWMILL  Creek,  a river  of  Maryland,  which  runs 
into  the  Potomack,  N.  lat.  39°6'.  W.  long.  7 70  20'. 

SAWPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Bopal ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Bopaltol. 

SAWREE,  a river  of  Guzerat,  which  runs  into  the  fea ; 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Puttan  Sumnaut. 

SAWTIJ,  a town  of  America,  in  the  It  ate  of  Georgia; 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tugeloo. 

SAWYER,  Sir  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  was  a great  admirer  of  lord  chief  juftice  Hale, 
whofe  virtues  he  imitated.  He  was  attorney-general  from 
1681  to  1687,  when  he  was  removed  from  his  office  by 
James  II.,  becaufe  he  nobly  refufed  to  affift  him  in  his 
arbitrary  meafures,  and  hence  he  has  a claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  pofterity. 

Sawyer’s  Ferry,  in  Geography , a poll-town  of  South 
Carolina;  14  miles  N.  of  Nixonton. 

Sawyer’s,  or  Ajferadores  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  on  the 
W.  coalt  of  Mexico  ; which  has  on  its  S.E.  fide  a fmall 
creek  of  its  name,  into  which  boats  can  enter  only  at  high 
water  ; 1 2 miles  from  the  bar  of  Realejo. 

SAX,  a town  of  Switzerland,  which  gives  name  to  a 
bailiwick  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  Rhine  ; 8 miles 

S.E.  of  Appenzel Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 

of  Valencia,  near  which  is  an  ancient  citadel,  built  on  the 
fummit  of  a r^ck  ; iy  miles  W.  of  Alicant. 

SAXAPAHAW,  the  upper  part  of  the  N.W.  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina  ; formed  by  Ara- 
manche  and  Deep  rivers,  3nd  capable  of  navigation  for  boats 
about  50  miles. 

SAXAZA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  War- 
meland  ; 38  miles  N.W.  of  Carllladt. 

SAXE,  Maurice,  Count  of,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
general,  born  at  Gollar  in  1696,  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Frederic  Auguftus  I.  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
by  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarck.  At  a very  early  period  he 
tlifplayed  a molt  decided  talle  for  arms.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write  : the  only  means  of  in- 
ducing him  to  attend  to  his  leffons,  was  to  promife  him  fome 
military  exercife  when  they  were  finilhed.  While  he  was  a 
child  he  ferved  in  the  allied  army,  commanded  by  thofe  great 
mailers  of  the  art  of  war,  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  was  prefent  with  the  Saxon  troops  at  the 
fiege  of  Lille  in  the  year  1708,  and  at  that  of  Tournay,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
all  occafions  he  exhibited  the  moll  determined  and  enter- 
prifing  valour,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1710  he  obtained  the 
public  eulogies  of  the  allied  generals.  He  accompanied  the 
king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of  Stralburg  in  17 11,  where  he 
fo  much  diftinguiffied  himfelf,  that  a regiment  of  cavalry 
was  railed  for  him,  with  which  he  fought  againft  the  Swedes 
at  the  battle  of  Gadebufch.  Soon  after  his  mother  pro- 
cured him  a marriage  with  the  countels  of  Loben,  a lady  of 
fortune  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a child,  which  died  in 
infancy.  Count  Saxe  was,  however,  too  much  attached  to 
licentious  pleafure  to  be  able  to  live  happily  in  a domellic 


union  : he  obtained  a divorce  in  1721,  after  which  he  never 
married  again.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  purfuing  his 
military  career,  and  in  1717  he  ferved  in  Hungary  under 
prince  Eugene  againll  the  Turks.  After  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Pallarowitz,  having  no  longer  afield  for  the 
exercife  of  his  valour,  he  withdrew  to  France,  in  which  he 
was  fixed  by  a brevet  of  marefchal-de-camp,  granted  to  him 
in  1720  by  the  regent,  auke  of  Orleans.  He  there  engaged 
with  great  ardour  in  the  Itudy  of  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics connected  with  the  military  art,  and  in  tadlical  im- 
provements. In  the  year  1722  he  obtained  the  command  of 
a German  regiment  in  the  French  fervice  ; he  difciplined  it  in 
anew  method  of  exercife,  the  merit  of  which  caufedthe  che- 
valier Folard  to  predict  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  firll. 
generals  of  his  time.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Courland 
in  1725,  count  Saxe  was  inlligated  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  fuccefiion  to  that  fovereignty,  but  he  was  in  the  end 
unfuccefsful,  and  after  a long  Itruggle  he  gave  it  up,  and 
returned  to  Paris.  He  there  employed  himfelf  in  cultivating 
his  mind,  and  in  his  favourite  military  lludies,  of  which  one 
of  the  fruits  was  a work  which  he  entitled  “ Mes  Reveries,” 
full  of  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  on  military  fubjedts. 
In  the  new  war  which  broke  out  in  1733,  in  confequence  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  count  Saxe  declined  the 
command  of  the  Poliffi  army  offered  him  by  his  brother,  the 
elector,  and  joined  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under 
the  marffial-duke  of  Berwick.  His  brilliant  fervices  caufed 
him,  in  1734,  to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  After  a ffiort  peace  in  Europe,  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  occafioned  a new  war,  and  in  1741  count 
Saxe  took  Prague  by  efcalade,  and  then  reduced  Egra.  In 

1744  he  was  created  a marlhal  of  France,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  chief  command  of  an  army  in  Flanders  was  given  him. 
At  this  period  he  was  in  extremely  ill  health,  and  being 
alked  how  he  could  venture  in  fo  weak  a condition  to  take 
upon  himfelf  fuch  a burden,  confidering  his  fituation,  he 
replied,  “my  bufinefs  is  not  to  live,  but  to  march.”  In 

1745  he  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Fontenoy,  during  the 
heat  of  which  he  mounted  on  horfeback,  though  in  fuch  a 
ilate  of  debility,  that  his  death  was  almolt  every  moment  ex- 
pected. The  fruits  of  this  vittory  were  all  the  principal 
towns  in  Flanders,  of  which  Bruffels  furrendered  the  laft  in 
February  1746.  The  marlhal  was  greatly  diltinguiffied  in 
the  campaigns  of  1747  and  1748,  which  laft  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  marlhal  Saxe  was  appointed 
commandant-general  of  all  the  conquells  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  now,  with  his  well-earned  fame,  retired  to  his 
ellate  in  France,  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  king  of 
France,  where  he  palled  his  time  in  the  fociety  of  men  of 
letters  and  artilts.  He  only  once  quitted  this  retreat,  and 
that  was  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  king  of  Prulfia  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  the  highelt  honours.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  54,  being  worn  out  with  the  labours 
of  his  military  life.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  faid  to  his  phylician, 
Senac,  “ I have  had  a fine  dream,”  fuch  did  he  mean  had 
been  his  life,  which  to  others,  certainly,  had  been  fomething 
more  than  a dream.  By,  and  under  his  command,  thoufands 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  ; but  generals  and  mu- 
narchs  feldom  regard  the  lives  of  their  men,  except  as  mate- 
rials adapted  to  their  ufe,  and  formed  for  their  glory. 
Marlhal  Saxe,  though  extremely  licentious  in  his  manners, 
remained  attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  he  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  principal  Lutheran 
church  at  Stralburgh,  where  a magnificent  maufoleum  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Marlhal  Saxe,  though  ardent  asd 
enterprifing,  was,  notwithftanding  our  obfervation  of  com- 
manders in  general,  fparing  of  the  lives  of  his  foldiers.  He 
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wa3  juft  to  the  merit  of  his  officers,  zealoufly  difplaying  their 
fervices,  and  fupporting  their  intereft  at  court.  “ He  had,” 
fays  his  biographer,  “ a romantic  imagination,  and  formed 
various  projects  of  ambition  befides  that  refpefting  the  duke- 
dom of  Courland ; among  thefe  was  a defign  upon  the  crown 
of  Corfica,  and  feveral  plans  for  fettlements  in  America  : 
and  it  is  even  {aid  that  he  had  an  idea  of  collecting  the 
fcattered  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  placing  himfelf  at  their 
head.”  His  “ Reveries”  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted; 
the  belt  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  2 vols.  4to.  1757. 

SAXE-COBURG,  in  Geography.  See  Coburg. 

SAXE-GOTHA.  See  Gotha. 

Saxegotha,  a town  or  rather  village  in  South  Carolina, 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  Cangaree  river,  about  48  miles 
N.W.  of  Augufta,  in  Georgia. 

SAXE-LAUENBURG,  Duchy  yf,  a principality  of 
Germany,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  on  the 
S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  principality  of  Luneburg.  The  country 
is  generally  level  and  partly  laindy,  covered  with  heath  : but 
fome  parts  of  it  produce  corn  and  flax.  The  paftures  are 
confiderable ; and  great  profit  is  made  of  the  acorns  and 
beech-malts  colledted  in  the  woods.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  fifh.  The  duchy  contains  four 
towns,  and  about  32,000  inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans  : 
manufactures  are  little  known  among  them.  The  exports 
con fi It  chiefly  of  rye,  butter,  cheefe,  timber,  and  fifh.  This 
country  was  formerly  a part  of  Slavia  Tranfalpina,  and  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  a tribe  of  the  Weitern  Slavi,  or 
Wendi,  were  named  Polabers.  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  fubjugated  thefe  Polabers,  and  held 
their  country  as  his  abfolute  property.  The  imperial  invef- 
titure  of  it,  together  with  a feat  and  vote  among  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  was  firit  obtained  by  George  I.  king  of 
England,  as  eleCtor  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1716.  This 
duchy,  though  dependent  on  the  privy  council  of  Hanover, 
had  neverthelefs  its  own  regency. 

SAXELEN,  or  Saxlen,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Underwalden,  on  the  lake  of  Sarnen  ; 12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Lucern. 

SAXEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Medel- 
padia  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Sundfwall. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  Nuremberg,  infulated  in  Anfpach  ; 3 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Lichtenau. 

SAXENBURG,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean, 
difcovered  by  John  Lindeftz,  a Dutchman,  in  1670.  S.  lat. 
30°  45'.  W.  long.  200. 

Saxenburg,  or  Sachfenburg , a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  on  the  Drave,  belonging  to  the  archbiftiop  of 
Salzburg.  Near  it  are  three  citadels  and  a ftrong  pafs  ; 38 
miles  W.  of  Clagenfurt.  N.  lat.  46°  45'.  E.  long. 

I3°i°'. 

SAXI,  fometimes  fpelt  Sassi,  Joseph  Anthony,  in 
Biography-,  an  Italian  writer  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  was  born 
at  Mdan  in  the  year  1673.  He  was  educated  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical profeflion,  and  for  fome  time  taught  the  belles  lettres 
in  his  native  city.  He  afterwards  difcharged  the  duties  of  a 
miffionary.  In  1703  he  was  admitted  a dodtor  of  the  Ambro- 
fian  college  at  Milan,  and  eight  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed direftor  of  that  college,  and  of  the  library  attached 
to  it.  He  died  about  the  year  1756.  He  was  author  of 
many  theological,  hillorical,  and  chronological  works,  of 
which  the  titles  of  the  following  may  be  mentioned;  “ Epif- 
tola  ad  Card.  Quirium  de  Literatura  Mediolanenfium,” 
4to.  “ De  Studiis  Mediolanenfium  Antiquis  et  Novis.” 
61  Archiepifcoporum  Mediolanenfium  Series  critico-chrono- 
iogica.”  “ Hiftoria  Getarum.”  Some  of  the  works  of 


Saxi  have  been  inferted  in  the  collection  “ Rerum  Italica- 
rum  Scriptor.”  by  Muratori. 

SAX1FRAGA,  in  Botany,  an  appellation  given  by 
fome  old  writers  to  feveral  rock  plants,  which  by  infinuating 
their  roots  into  the  crevices  of  {tones,  feparate  or  break  them 
to  pieces.  This  is  exprefl'ed  by  the  name  itfelf,  derived 
from  faxitm,  a ftone,  and  frango,  to  break  ; and  the  plants 
in  queition  were  conlequently  luppofed  likely  to  be  uteful  in 
breaking  down  the  calculus  in  the  human  bladder.  We  meet 
with  few  more  abfurd  hypothefes,  in  the  darkeft  ages  of 
medical  or  botanical  fcience.  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus 
have  retained  this  name,  for  a beautiful  genus  of  her- 
baceous, principally  mountain,  plants,  to  fome  of  which  it 
had  been  long  ago  applied  ; whilft  others  had  been  referred 
to  Sedutn.  They  often  occupy  the  fiffures  and  broken  edges 
of  rocks  ; fo  far  anfwering  to  the  original  idea  of  the  name 
before  us. — Linn.  Gen.  223.  Schreb.  301.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  638.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  448. 
Prodr  FI.  Groec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  275.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v 3.  64.  Purlh  v.  1.  310.  Juft.  309.  Tourn.  t.  129. 
Lam.rck  Illuftr.  t.  372  Gaertn.  t 36.  (Geum;  Tourn. 
t.  129  ) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Digjnia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Succulenta,  Linn  Saxifrage,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  more  or  lefs  completely  inferior, 
of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep,  ffiortilh,  rather  acute,  permanent 
fegmwnts.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fpreading,  contracted  at  the 
bafe,  often  fomewhat  unequal.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl- 
fhaped  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pift-  Germen  roundifh,  pointed, 
with  two  beaks,  ending  in  two  (hort  fpreading  ftyles  ; ftigmas 
obtufe.  P'eric.  Capfule  nearly  ovate,  membranous,  of  one 
cell,  with  two  beaks,  and  opening  at  the  top  between  them. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Obf.  Saxifraga  ©f  Tournefort  ffiould  have  the  germen 
inferior,  being  furrouuded,  near  the  top,  with  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower,  or  rim  of  the  calyx,  while  Geum  of 
the  fame  author  has  a fuperior  germen,  feated  upon  that 
part  ; but  thefe  precife  limits  are  not  always  difcoverable, 
there  being  feveral  intermediate  fpecies,  whofe  germen  is 
half  fuperior. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  permanent.  Petals  five. 
Capfule  with  two  beaks,  of  one  cell,  burfting  between  the 
beaks.  Seeds  numerous. 

The  fpecies  of  Sax  fraga  have  proved  nearly  as  puzzling 
to  botanifts  as  thofe  of  Rofa,  and  there  is  itill  as  much  di- 
verfity  of  opinion  about  them.  Linnaeus  defines  38  in  his 
Species  Plantarum,  to  which  four  are  added  in  Syjl.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  Wilidenow  has  49.  PraCtical  alpine  botanifts,  and 
efpecially  Picot  Lapeyroufe,  in  his  Flore  des  Pyrenees,  v.  1. 
have  railed  to  the  dignity  of  fpecies,  feveral  fuppofed  varieties 
of  other  authors,  befides  detcribing  fome  that  are  indubita- 
bly new.  We  fhall  take  a general  view  of  the  whole,  cor- 
recting fome  miltakes,  and  offering  a few  remarks.  The 
genus  is  divided  into  four  tolerably  natural  feCtions. 

SeCt.  I . Leaves  undivided.  Stem  Jlight/y  leafy. 

S.  Cotyledon.  Pyramidal  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  570. 
FI.  Lapp,  ed.  2 146.  t.  2.  f.  2.  Willd.  n 1.  Ait  n.  1. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  241.  ( S.  multiflora;  Ehrh.  Exficc.  74.  S. 
n.  977  ; Hall.  Hitt.  v.  1 419.  Cotyledon  pyramidale, 
lato  crenato,  et  retufo  folio,  polyanthus  ; Bocc.  Muf.  109. 
t.  86. ) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  tongue-ffiaped,  with 
fharp  cartilaginous  ferratures.  Stem  panicled,  fomewhat 
leafy.  Calyx  hairy  and  vifcid.  Petals  unfpotted. — Native 
of  the  Lapland  and  Swifs  mountains  ; common  in  a luxuriant 
ftate  in  gardens,  where  it  is  a hardy  perennial,  much  admired 
for  its  large  pyramidal  panicle  of  innumerable  fnow-white 
flowers,  produced  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  fummer.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green,  rather  fieihy,  fmooth,  forming  denle 
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rofe-like  tufts ; their  edges  furnifhed  with  fturp,  imbricated, 
white,  callous  ferratures.  Stem  five  or  fix  inches  high  in  a 
wild  ftate  ; two  or  three  feet  when  cultivated  ; reddiffi, 
hairy,  bearing  feveral  alternate  leaves ; its  flowering 
branches  flender,  purplilh,  hairy  and  vifcid,  repeatedly  fub- 
divided.  BraBeas  linear.  Petals  obovate,  three-ribbed, 
pure  white,  without  any  dots  or  ftains. — Notwithftanding 
the  opinion  of  fome  botanifts,  the  figure  in  FI.  Lapp,  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

S.  callofa.  Callous  Saxifrage.  Sm.  in  Dickf.  Dr. 
PI.  63.  (S.  lingulata ; Bellardi  Append,  ad  FI.  Pe- 

dem.  20.  S.  longifolia ; Lapeyr.  Pyren.  v.  1.  26.  t.  11. 
Sanicula  montana  crenata,  folio  longiore,  pediculo  foliofo ; 
Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  222.  f.  X.  Aizoum  ferratum  alterum ; 
Cord.  Hift.  92.  Sedum  ferratum,  longiore-  folio,  mar- 
ginibus  argenteis  ; Morif.  fe&.  12.  t.  9.  f.  20.) — Radical 
leaves  aggregate,  linear-oblong,  with  cartilaginous  marginal 
warts.  Stem  panicled,  fomewhat  leafy.  Calyx  naked  and 
fmooth.  Petals  unfpotted. — Found  on  the  rocky  moun- 
tains of  Piedmont,  towards  the  fea,  flowering  in  Auguft. 
We  have  feen  it  in  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  garden  at  Allerton,  near 
Liverpool,  and  elfewhere,  but  rarely  in  flower.  Moft  bo- 
tanifts feem  to  have  confounded  this  with  the  foregoing,  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  diftinft  ; efpecially  in  the  leaves,  which 
are  much  narrower,  more  glaucous,  and  edged  with  a row 
of  white  callous  warts,  inftead  erf  being  ferrated.  The 
panicle  is  neither  hairy  nor  vifcid,  the  calyx  being  likewife 
perfectly  fmooth  and  naked.  Petals  of  a lefs  confpicuous 
and  brilliant  white  than  in  5.  Cotyledon.  Dr.  Bellardi  has 
well  diftinguiffied  this  fpecies,  but  his  name  appears  to  us 
lefs  correct  than  the  older  one  which  we  have  retained  ; the 
leaves  being  much  lefs  lingulate  than  in  the  firft  fpecies. 

S.  Aizoon.  Marginated  Saxifrage.  Jacq.  Auitr.  v.  5. 
18.  t.  438,  excluding  the  reference  to  Linnaeus.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Dickf.  Dr.  PI.  64.  (S.  rofulenta ; 

Ehrh.  Exficc.  3.  S.  fedi  folio  anguftiore  lerrato  ; Segu. 
Veron.  v.  1.  448.  t.  9.  f.  I.  Aizoum  ferratum;  Cord. 
Hift.  92.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  tongue-ffiaped,  with 
fharp  cartilaginous  ferratures.  Stem  racemofe,  fomewhat 
leafy.  Calyx  naked  and  fmooth.  Petals  dotted. — Not  un- 
frequent in  alpine  fituations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  nor 
is  it  rare  in  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  being  pe- 
rennial, like  the  laft,  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  whole 
plant  is  fmaller  than  S.  callofa , being  hardly  a foot  high, 
with  much  fewer  flowers , rather  racemofe  than  panicled  ; 
the  petals  cream-coloured,  with  tawny  or  reddiffi  dots, 
which,  however,  are  faid  by  Jacquin  to  be  occalionally 
wanting.  The  ferratures  of  the  leaves  are  acute,  imbri- 
cated, and  each  marked  with  a dot,  or  minute  excavation, 
as  in  iS.  Cotyledon  ; but  the  leaves  themfelves  are  very  much 
fmaller  than  in  that  fpecies,  from  which  the  preterit  is  alfo 
clearly  diftinguiffied  by  its  fmooth  calyx ; fmaller,  ai  d dif- 
ferently coloured,  petals ; racemofe  inflorefcence,  and  very 
diflimilar  afpeft.  The  form  of  the  ferratures,  as  well  as 
the  broader  and  ffiorter  figure  of  the  leaves,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  petals  and  injlorefcence,  render  this  plant  abundantly 
diftiniSt  from  our  callofa.  Perhaps  S.  recta  of  Lapeyroufc, 
t.  15,  ought  to  be  added  as  a fynonym.  Linnaeus  con- 
founded thefe  three  fpecies  together,  nor  has  W ildenow 
diftributed  their  fynonyms  properly.  We  have  aimed  only 
at  a few  certain  ones,  thofe  of  the  earlier  writers  being  in- 
volved in  much  obfeurity.  Haller  perhaps  included  our 
callofa  under  his  n.  978,  which  is  properly  the  prefent 
fpecies. 

S.  mutata.  Saffron-coloured  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
570.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  466. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  351.  (S.  n.  979;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  420. 


t.  16.  f.  2.)  — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  tongue-fhaped, 
with  a cartilaginous,  fomewhat  notched,  fringed  border. 
Stem  panicled,  leafy,  hairy  and  vifcid  like  the  calyx.  Pe- 
tals lanceolate. — Found  on  the  alps  of  Carniola,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  ; requiring  fome  flielter  with  us  in  winter, 
and  apparently  very  difficult  of  culture,  being  extremely 
rare.  Mr.  Curtis  raifed  it  from  feeds  fent  by  Mr.  Davall; 
but  the  late  Mr.  Blackburne  appears  to  have  cultivated  this 
fpecies  in  1779.  Its  beauty  is  great,  though  not  itriking 
at  firft  fight.  In  fize  the  plant  nearly  approaches  S.  Cotyle- 
don ; but  the  leaves  are  not  ferrated,  though  deniely  fringed  ; 
and  the  copious  very  remarkable  flowers  have  narrow 
orange-coloured  petals  ; famens  and  flyles  of  the  fame  hue, 
with  a purple  centre,  or  floral  receptacle.  Haller’s  figure  is 
a better  reprefentation  of  the  wild  plant,  except  the  petals , 
than  thofe  of  Jacquin  or  Curtis. 

S.  penfylvanica.  Pennfylvanian  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  571.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purffi  n.  10.  (S. 
penfylvanica,  floribus  mufeofis  racemofis  ; Dill.  Elth.  337. 
t.  253.  f.  328.)  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  hairy,  ob- 
fcurely  notched.  Stem  leaflefs.  Flower-ftalks  alternate, 
bearing  corymbofe  heads. — In  wet  meadows,  from  New 
York  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  June.  Purfh.  Preferved 
in  curious  botanic  gardens  only,  the  fmall  greeniffi  tufted 
flowers  having  no  pretenfions  to  beauty.  The  fem  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  with  feveral  large  ereft  radical  leaves , 
or  five  inches  long. 

To  this  are  nearly  akin  S.  erofa,  Purffi  n.  11  ; and  S. 
hierac folia,  Willd.  n.  5.  Waldit.  and  Kitaib.  PI.  Rar. 
Hungar.  v.  1.  17.  t.  18.  The  latter  is  cultivated  in  Kew 
garden,  flowering  in  June.  Its  leaves  are  fmooth,  with  a 
wavy,  minutely  fringed,  edge.  Nor  is  5.  androfacea,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  571.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
t.  389,  fo  widely  different  as,  at  firft  fight,  it  appears. 
The  leaves,  though  but  an  inch  long,  are  more  or  lefs  hairy, 
and  though  ufually  entire,  are  fometimes  notched  near  the 
end.  The  flem  indeed,  about  three  inches  high,  bears  but 
one  or  two  flowers,  five  times  the  fize  of  5.  penfylvanica , 
with  white  petals. 

S.  media.  Intermediate  Saxifrage.  Gouan  Illuftr.  27. 
Poiret  in  Lamarck’s  Dift.  v.  6.  673.  Illuftr.  t.  372. 
f.  6.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  376,  unpubliffied.  (S. 
caefia  ; Linn.  Mant.  382,  but  not  Sp.  PI.  571.  S.  calyci- 
flora  ; Lapeyr.  Pyren.  v.  1.  28.  t.  12.)  — Radical  leaves 
aggregate,  tongue-ffiaped  ; with  a cartilaginous  entire  mar- 
gin ; dotted  on  the  upper  fide.  Petals  obtufe,  ffiorter  than 
the  calyx. — This  rare  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  faid  to  grow 
on  limeftone  rocks  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  met  with  it  on  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus.  The  perennial  roots  bear  numerous  denfe  rofe- 
like  tufts,  of  fmooth,  glaucous,  fleffiy,  obovate  or  tongue- 
ffiaped,  leaves,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  remarkable 
for  a row  of  depreffed  dots,  each  accompanied  by  a callous 
deciduous  fcale,  near  the  cartilaginous  entire  margin.  The 
ferns  are  Ample,  four  or  five  inches  high,  racemofe,  purpliffi, 
hairy,  vifcid.  clothed  with  alternate  hairy  leaves,  fmaller 
than  the  radical  ones,  and  tinged  with  purple.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  from  all  the  leaves  of  the 
upper  half  ot  the  ftem,  and  forming  a denfe,  hairy,  dark 
purple,  bracteated,  often  drooping,  clufter  or  ipike.  Calyx 
inferior,  hairy,  of  a deep  blood-colour,  its  fegments  con- 
verging, fo  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  dull  crimfon  obovate 
petals.  Anthers  brown.  Germen  and  fyles  red.  Willdenow 
has  overlooked  this  Saxifraga,  which  has  not  as  yet  found 
its  way  into  our  gardens. 

S.  cafia.  Grey  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  571.  Willd, 
n.  7.  Ait.  ji.  7.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  374.  Scop.  Cam. 
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v.  I.  295.  t.  15.  (S.  n.  982  ; Hall.  Hilt.  v.  1.  421.  S. 

alpina  minima,  foliis  caefius  deorfum  recurvis  ; Segu.  Veron. 
v.  1.  449.  t.  9.  f.  2.  Sedum  alpinum  tertium  Clufii; 
Ger.  Em.  516.  Sedi  aut  phylli  fpecies  minima  alpina; 
Gefn.  Fafc.  24.  t.  11.  f.  30.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate, 
fpatulate,  recurved,  imbricated  downwards  ; fringed  at  the 
bafe  ; dotted  on  the  upper  fide.  Petals  thrice  as  long  as 
the  calyx. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  often  found  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  fnow, 
flowering  in  July  and  Augutt.  Roots  perennial,  long, 
much  branched,  crowned  with  numerous,  denfe,  almoft 
globular,  tufts  of  glaucous  leaves , not  a quarter  the  fize  of 
the  lalt,  and  though  dotted  in  a fimilar  manner,  differing 
efTentially  in  their  recurved  gibbous  form,  and  imbricated 
pofition.  The  Jlems  are  (lender,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
moftly  reddifh,  hairy  and  vifcid,  bearing  a few  fmall,  fcat- 
tered,  linear,  recurved  leaves,  and  terminating  in  from  one 
to  four  white  flowers,  with  rather  large  obovate  petals. 
The  fimilar  dots  on  the  radical  leaves  caufed  Linnseus  to 
confound  this  with  the  laft,  but  they  have  fcarcely  any 
other  character  in  common.  The  remark  in  his  Man- 
tijfa  382,  concerning  an  Italian  variety  of  ceefla,  and  copied 
by  Willdenow  under  this  fpecies,  belongs  to  the  media. 
We  can  hardly  account  for  the  expreflion  of  caule  multifloro 
in  the  Linnaean  cbaradter  of  ciefla. 

S.  diapenfoides.  Diapenfia-leaved  Saxifrage.  Bellardi 
Append,  ad  FI.  Pedem.  20.  t.  3. — Radical  leaves  aggre- 
gate, imbricated  upwards,  keeled,  abrupt,  fomewhat  fringed, 
without  dots.  Stem  hairy,  with  few  flowers. — Native  of 
the  fifl'ures  of  rocks  on  the  mod  lofty  alps  of  Piedmont. 
We  have  a fpecimen  from  Dr.  Bellardi  himfelf,  which  has 
much  of  the  habit  of  ceefla,  but  the  leaves  are  not  recurved, 
nor  dotted  ; and  if  fringed  at  all,  it  is  about  their  blunt 
abrupt  extremities.  The flem  and  its  leaves  are  very  hairy 
and  glutinous.  Flowers  varying  from  one  to  four,  ufually 
three,  white,  larger  than  the  lad,  from  which  we  believe  this 
plant  perfectly  dittindt,  being  rather  more  akin  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

S.  burferiana.  Burfer’s  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  572. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  1.  152.  t.  17.  f.  3. 
(S.  alpina,  foliis  glaucis  acutis,  monanthos,  caule  foliofo  ; 
Segu.  Veron.  v.  3.  201.  t.  5.  f.  2.) — Radical  leaves  aggre- 
gate, awl-fhaped,  acute,  triangular,  fmooth.  Stein  hairy, 
iingle-flowered. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia  and  the 
north  of  Italy.  Larger  than  the  lad,  with  fmooth  pointed 
leaves,  and  very  large  white  folitary  flowers,  whofe  calyx, 
like  the  flem  and  its  leaves,  is  reddifh  and  hairy,  as  in  the 
preceding.  Such  is  the  plant  of  Burfer,  Jacquin,  and  Se- 
guier  ; confequently  of  Linnaeus  in  his  Sp.  PI.;  though  no 
fpecimen  anfwering  to  this  defcription  exids  in  his  herbarium. 
What  is  there  preferved,  fent  by  Vandelli,  and  mentioned 
in  Willdenow  (after  Linn.  Syd.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  303), 
has  thicker  leaves,  and  a corymbofe flem,  with  feven  flowers, 
rather  fmaller  than  in  the  kind  with  a folitary  flower.  Its 
flem,  calyx,  & c.  are  equally  reddifh,  hairy,  and  vifcid.  This 
is  Haller’s  S.  foliis  craflis  pungentibus,  caide  vijciclo  paucifloro, 
Adt.  Helvet.  v.  6.  10.  n.  39  ; and  is  confidered  by  Jacquin 
and  Vandelli,  with  apparent  judice,  as  a diftindt  fpecies. 

S.  bryoides.  Thread-mofs  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  572. 
Willd.  n.  11.  Ait.  n.  66.  Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.295.  T5- 

Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  49.  t.  5.  f.  1.  (S.  n.  969;  Hall.  Hid. 

v.  1.  416.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth,  with  a cartilaginous  fringed  margin.  Stem  with 
few  flowers.  Calyx  obtufe,  nearly  fmooth. — Frequent  on 
the  alps  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ; fornetimes 
preferved  in  curious  gardens.  It  is  allied  to  the  two  lad,  but 
the flems  are  almolt  entirely  fmooth,  bearing  feveral  fringed, 


obtufe,  green,  fmooth  and  fhinkig  leaves,  and  ufually  one 
flower,  occafionally  two  or  three.  The  calyx  is  a little  hairy 
at  the  bafe.  Petals  white,  dotted  in  their  lower  half  with 
yellow.  Germen  entirely  fuperior. 

We  now  come  to  a fomewhat  different  tribe,  with  more 
dilated  leaves  ; for  the  mod  part  beautifully  fpotted  and 
parti-coloured  petals  ; and  generally  a fuperior  germen  ; com- 
prifing  Tournefort’s  genus  of  Geum.  Several  of  them  are 
of  Britifh  or  Irifh  growth. 

S.  flellaris.  Starry  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  572. 
Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  9.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  167.  FI.  Dan.  t.  23.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1.  202.  t.  13. 
Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  292.  t.  13.  Purfh  n.  2.  (S.  n.  973; 

Hall.  Hid.  v.  1.  418.) — Leaves  ferrated.  Stem  naked, 
branched.  Petals  pointed.  Capfule  entirely  fuperior. 
Calyx  reflexed. — Frequent  throughout  Europe,  about  the 
borders  of  alpine  rivulets,  in  fhady  fituations  ; and  found 
alfo  in  Labrador  and  Canada.  Abundant  on  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Wedmoreland,  in  a black  boggy 
foil,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  perennial  roots  bear 
feveral  lax  rolaceous  tufts  of  obovate,  green,  pliant,  rather 
flediy  and  flightly  hairy  leaves,  with  a few  broad  and  didant 
ferratures,  but  no  cartilaginous  edge.  Flowerflems  from 
three  to  fix  inches  high,  panicled,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  naked, 
except  a few  fimple  or  divided  bracleas.  Flowers  folitary  at 
the  end  of  each  branch.  Petals  ovate  with  a fhort  claw, 
white,  except  two  yellow  fpots  near  the  bafe.  Germen 
violet.  Capfule  green,  with  a purple  ring. 

S.  crafltfolia.  Thick-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
573.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  10.  Linn.  fil.  Dec.  2.  27. 
t.  14.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  196.  (S.  n.  78  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4. 

166.  t.  66. ) — Leaves  coriaceous,  roundifh-oval,  abrupt, 
dalked,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Stem  naked.  Panicle  denfe, 
cymofe. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia.  A very 
common  hardy  perennial  in  our  gardens,  into  which  Dr. 
Solander  is  faid  to  have  introduced  it  in  1765.  The  great 
fize  of  every  part,  particularly  the  broad  diining  coriaceous 
leaves,  didinguifh  this  plant  from  its  congeners.  The  very 
copious  light  purple  flowers,  whofe  parts  or  divifions  are 
often  greatly  multiplied,  make  a handfome  appearance  in 
March  and  April. 

The  Hortus  Kewenfis,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Haworth, 
diitinguifhes  as  a fpecies,  by  the  name  of  cordifolia,  what  we 
have  always  confidered  as  a variety  with  leaves  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe. 

S.  nivalis.  Cludered  Alpine  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
573.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  12.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  440.  FI.  Dan.  t.  28.  Lightf.  Scot.  22  r.  t.  12. 
Purfh  n.  6.  (S.  foliis  oblongo-rotundis  dentatis,  floribus 

compactis  ; Raii  Syn.  354.  t.  16.  f.  1.) — Leaves  obovate, 
ferrated.  Stem  naked.  Flowers  crowded.  Capfule  half 
inferior.  Calyx  fpreading.-— Native  of  the  alps  of  Lapland, 
Greenland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  growing  in  the  moilk  and 
fhady  clefts  of  rocks,  flowering  in  July.  Mr.  Dickfon  has 
received  it  from  Labrador  and  Canada,  and  we  have  a Penn- 
fylvanian  fpecimen  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  This 
is  molt  allied  to  S. flellaris,  next  to  which  it  ought  to  (land  ; 
but  the  broader,  thicker,  more  copioufly  ferrated  leaves ; 
denfe  tuft  of  flowers  ; and  efpecially  the  fpreading  half- 
fuperior  calyx;  aflord  clear  marks  of  dillindtion.  The 
petals  are  white,  with  two  green  fpots,  and  a green  tip  ; their 
outfide  often  purplifh. 

S . farmentofa.  Chinefe  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Suppl.  240. 
Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  13.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  92.  Ehrh. 
Exficc.  25.  Thunb.  Jap.  182.  (S.  itolonifera ; Jacq. 

Mifc.  v.  2.  327.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  80.  Meerb.  Ic.  t.  23.  Se- 
kika,  vulgo  Kiiinfo  ; Ksempf.  Amoen.  870.) — Leaves 
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roundifh,  toothed,  hairy.  Scyons  creeping.  Two  of  the 
petals  elongated. — This  elegant  and  fingular  fpecies,  a native 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  very  hardy  in  European  gardens,' 
thriving  in  fhady  places,  or  running  over  rock-work,  and 
flowering  about  June  and  July.  The  trailing  fhoots  fpread 
like  thofe  of  a flrawberry  plant,  and  as  widely,  taking  root, 
and  producing  young  offsets  here  and  there.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth  above,  variegated  with  (hades  of  green  ; red  and 
hairy  beneath,  like  the  footjlalhs.  Stem  a toot  or  more  in 
height,  leaflefs,  panicled,  many-flowered,  more  or  iefs  hairy. 
Calyx  half  inferior,  nearly  fmooth.  Three  of  the  petals  are 
ovate,  pink,  with  red  fpot.s  ; while  the  other  two,  at  the 
lower  fide  of  the  flower,  are  lanceolate,  thrice  as  long, 
white  and  unfpotted.  On  the  contrary  fide  to  thefe  longer 
petals,  is  an  orange-coloured  glandular  nectary.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  flower  has  induced  feveral  botanifts  to  think 
this  fpecies  ought  to  conftitute  a diftindft  genus,  and  Linnaeus 
was  once  evidently  of  the  fame  opinion,  his  own  fpecimen 
being  marked  Rupifraga  ferpens.  Mr.  Purfh  would  add  to 
the  genus  in  queilion  the  S.  leucanthemifolia  of  Michaux, 
whofe  petals  are  likewife  unequal ; but  that  plant  has  not 
come  under  our  obfervation. 

S.  punElata.  Dotted-flowered  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
574.  Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  14.  (Sedum  bicorne  fer- 
ratum,  pallidiore  folio  rotundiore,  floribus  pundfatis  ; Morif. 
v.  3.  478.  feft.  12.  t.  9.  f.  17.) — Leaves  roundifli,  broadly 
toothed,  with  long  footllalks.  Stem  panicled,  leaflefs,  with 
linear  brafteas.  Calyx  ereft.  Germen  partly  inferior. — 
Gathered  by  Gmelin  in  Siberia.  Morifon  fpeaks  of  his 
plant  as  common  in  gardens,  yet  we  fcarcely  recoiled!  to 
have  feen  the  true  punEtata  in  any  colleftion.  Gmelin’s 
fpecimen  has  feveral  radical  leaves,  of  a roundifh  form,  an 
inch  wide,  veiny,  minutely  hairy,  of  a light  grafs  green,  with 
broad,  deep,  callous-pointed  teeth,  or  ferratures,  but  defti- 
tute  of  any  cartilaginous  edge;  the  bafe  tapering  down 
into  a footflalk , which  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
leaf,  and  bordered  at  the  bafe  with  ,a  flipulaceous  membrane. 
Stem  a foot  high,  ftriated ; leaflefs  below  ; panicled  and  fome- 
what  corymbofe  above,  with  numerous,  very  fmall  flowers, 
on  hairy  flalks,  with  fmall  entire  braEleas.  Calyx  embracing 
about  one-fourth  of  the  germen,  its  fegments  ereft,  or 
fomewhat  fpreading,  broad,  fhort  and  obtufe.  Of  the 
petals  we  cannot  judge.  The  germen  is  ovate,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

S.  leucanthemifolia.  Ox-eye-leaved  Saxifrage.  Lapeyr. 
Pyren.  v.  1.  t.  25.  (S.  Clufii;  Gouan  Illuftr.  28,  ex- 

cluding the  fynonym  of  Clufius.  Saniculae  alpinae  aliqua- 
tenus  affinis ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  708.) — Leaves  oblong, 
broadly  toothed  ; wedge-fhaped  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  with 
bordered  footftalks.  Stem  panicled,  leafy,  with  lanceolate 
bradteas.  Calyx  reflexed.  Germen  entirely  fuperior. — 
Found  on  the  borders  of  mountain  rivulets,  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  north  of  Italy.  This  is  nearly  akin  to  the  laft, 
but  befides  the  eflential  differences  indicated  in  the  above 
character,  the  leaves  are  more  hairy ; the  flowers  larger, 
with  white  unfpotted  petals ; and  the  panicle  is  accom- 
panied at  its  primary  divifions  with  deeply-toothed  leaves. 
Bauhin’s  figure  and  defcription,  cited  by  Gouan,  anfwer 
well  to  our  plant. 

S.  umbrcfa.  London  pride,  or  None-fo-pretty.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  574.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  15.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  663.  ( Geum  folio  fubrotundo  minori,  pif- 

tillis  floris  rubro  ; Magn.  Hort.  88.  t.  14.) — Leaves  obo- 
vate,  bluntifh,  with  a cartilaginous  notched  margin  ; taper- 
ing at  the  bafe.  Stem  naked,  panicled.  Calyx  reflexed, 
inferior. — Found  by  Tournefort  on  hills  in  the  weftern 
part  of  Spain.  It  grows  on  feveral  of  the  Irifh  mountains, 
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as  well  as  in  Vorkfliire,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  popular  of 
our  garden  flowers,  thriving  amid  the  London  fmoke,  and 
flowering  from  April  to  June.  The  leaves  form  large  rofe- 
like  tufts,  and  are  more  rigid  and  coriaceous  than  in  the 
two  laft-defcribed  fpecies,  as  well  as  quite  fmooth ; often  pur- 
ple beneath  ; their  edges  white  and  horny,  bluntly  ferrated  ; 
the  bafe  tapering,  in  a wedge-like  fhape,  into  the  flat  foot- 
ftalk,  which  varies  in  length.  Stem  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  eredl,  panicled,  red  and  hairy,  with  a few 
fmall  fcattered  entire  braEleas.  Flowers  numerous,  ereft, 
without  fcent.  Calyx  reddifh.  Petals  obtufe,  white  or 
flefh-coloured,  beautifully  fpotted  with  yellow  near  the 
bafe,  and  dark  red  towards  the  extremity.  Germen  deep 
red,  entirely  fuperior.  Capfule  purplifh. 

S.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Oval-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  574.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  16.  Lapeyr.  Pyren. 
v.  1.  45.  t.  23.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2322. — Leaves  oval,  fome- 
what heart-fhaped,  abrupt,  with  a cartilaginous  notched 
margin.  Stem  naked,  panicled.  Calyx  reflexed,  inferior. — 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains  of  Ireland, 
in  which  lad  country  it  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  I.  T.  Mackay. 
This  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  umbrofa  and  Geum  ; 
polfibly  a variety  of  one  or  the  other.  The  hairinefs  of 
the  flem,  which  gave  rife  to  the  name,  is  variable.  The 
flowers  molt  refemble  the  laft  defcribed ; but  the  leaves 
differ  in  their  rounder  figure,  and  in  being  heart-fhaped, 
not  decurrent  nor  wedge-fhaped,  at  the  bafe,  with  fmaller 
blunter  notches.  Their  footflalhs  are  hairy.  Magnol’s  plate, 
cited  by  Linnaeus,  is  faid  by  Lapeyroufe  to  be,  in  its  general 
afpeft,  good,  but  in  the  details  incorredt.  To  us  it  feems 
rather  to  reprefent  the  following,  to  which  we  venture 
therefore  to  transfer  the  fynonym  in  queftion. 

S.  Geum.  Kidney -leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  574. 
Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  18.  Lapeyr.  Pyren.  v.  1.  46.  t.  24. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1561.  (Geum  folio  circinnato,  acute  crenato, 
pirtillo  floris  rubro  ; Magn.  Hort.  87.  t.  13.  Sedum  mon- 
tanum  rotundifolium  minus  album,  non  guttatum  ; Morif. 
v.  3.  478.  Sanicula  montana  minor;  Cluf.  Pann.  441.) — 
Leaves  roundifh-kidney-fhaped,  fharply  toothed.  Stem 
naked,  panicled.  Calyx  reflexed,  inferior. — Native  of  the 
Hungarian,  Pyrenaean  and  Irifh  mountains.  Mr.  Mackay 
found  it  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  differs  from  the 
laft  in  its  fhorter,  more  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  edges 
are  lefs  preceptibly  cartilaginous.  The  petals  are  white, 
with  one  yellow  fpot  only,  and  a purplifh  claw.  We  have 
fome  Irifh  fpecimens,  the  teeth  of  whofe  leaves  are  broad 
and  abrupt,  more  like  the  figure  of  Lapeyroufe  than  that 
of  Magnol,  or  Engl.  Bot.  Th & petals  moreover  have  each 
two  red  fpots,  befides  the  yellow  ftain.  Can  this  be  a 
diftindl  fpecies,  or  only  an  intermediate  variety,  or  mule  ? 
All  the  three  laft  defcribed  are  very  nearly  akin,  and  yet 
appear  to  have  fufficient  marks  of  difference ; but  their 
feeming  varieties  are  extremely  puzzling. 

S.  cuneifolia.  Wedge-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI- 
574.  Willd.  n.  22.  Ait.  n.  17.  Waldft.  and  Kitaib. 
Hung.  v.  1.  43.  t.  44.  ( S.  n.  974  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  418. 

Cotyledon  altera  olim  Matthiolo  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  684. 
Cotyledonis  aut  Sedi  fpecies  qusedam  ; Gefn.  Fafc.  29. 
t.  12.  f.  37.) — Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  very  obtufe,  with  wavy 
teeth.  Stem  naked,  panicled.  Calyx  inferior,  reflexed 
after  flowering. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Styria  and  Switzer- 
land. Sent  to  Kew  in  1768  by  M.  de  Sauffure.  This  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  three  laft,  but  in  all  its  parts  about 
half  the  fize,  and  fcarcely  at  all  hairy,  except  the  flower - 
flalks.  The  leaves  are  quite  fmooth  and  even  ; often  purple 
underneath.  Panicle  (lender,  of  but  few  flowers.  Petals 
white,  and  as  f^r  as  we  can  difcover,  deftitpte  of  fpots. 
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Calyx  at  firft;  fpreading,  but  reflexed  as  the  flower  begins 
to  fade. 

Sedt.  2.  Leaves  undivided.  Stem  entirely  leafy. 

S.  oppofitifolia.  Purple  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  575. 
FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  148.  t.  2.  f.  1.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  19. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  9.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  27. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  34.  (S.  n.  980  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  420.  Sedulis 
alpinis  cognata ; ut  et  Herniaria  petraea  ; Gefn.  Fafc.  26. 
t.  9.  f.  32,  33.) — Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  obtufe,  flefhy, 
fringed ; the  lower  ones  imbricated,  keeled  and  abrupt. 
Germen  half  inferior. — Native  of  rocky  alpine  precipices 
throughout  Europe^  flowering  in  the  fpring.  Frequent  in 
gardens,  where,  if  cultivated  in  pots  and  Iheltered  in  a frame 
in  winter,  it  makes  a beautiful  appearance  with  its  copious 
purple  bloffoms,  in  March  and  April.  The  ferns  are 
branched,  proftrate  and  entangled,  compofing  denfe,  leafy, 
evergreen  tufts,  very  variable  in  luxuriance.  Leaves  alfo 
very  variable  ; the  lower  ones  fhort  and  abrupt,  marked  at 
the  end  with  one  depreffed  point,  like  thofe  of  S.  aefa  ; thofe 
of  the  flowering  branches  larger,  flatter,  and  more  diftant. 
Flowers  larger  than  the  leaves,  terminal,  moitly  folitary. 
Petals  of  a purpliih  crimfon,  unfpotted. 

The  retufa  of  Gouan’s  Obf.  t.  18.  f.  I.  Lapeyr.  Pyren. 
v.  1.38.  t.  18  ; figured  alfo  in  Petiver’s  Gazophylacium, 
t.  65.  f.  14  ; appears  from  an  examination  of  many  fpeci- 
mens,  to  be  but  a more  ftarved  or  condenfed  Hate  of  S.  pur- 
purea; while  the  bifora  of  Allioni,  Lapeyr.  Tyren.  v.  1.  37. 
t.  17,  is  a more  luxuriant  and  dilated  form  of  the  fame 
plant,  in  confequence  of  a more  favourable  foil  and  climate. 
This  lalt  is  Haller’s  n.  981,  and  we  mull  allow  its  firft;  ap- 
pearance to  be  very  different  from  our  ordinary  purpurea. 

S.  afpera.  Rough  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  575.  Willd. 
n.  25.  Ait.  n.  20.  Jacq.  Aultr.  v.  3.  44.  append,  t.  31. 
(Sedum  alpinum  foliis  crenatis  afperis ; Gefn.  Fafc.  22.  t.  6. 
f.  27.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  alternate,  fringed.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent. Germen  fuperior. — A common  plant  on  the 
loftieft  alps  of  Europe,  but  not  of  Britifh  growth.  The 
ferns  form  tufts,  as  in  the  preceding  ; but  the  leaves  are 
alternate,  long,  acute,  almoft  linear,  and  the  fowers  cream- 
coloured,  fomewhat  panicled,  on  long  flender  ffalks. 

S.  Hirculus.  Yellow  Marfh  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
576.  Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  n.  21.  FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1009.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  26.  FI.  Dan.  t.  200. 
(S.  n.  972;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  417.  t.  11.  Chamaeciitus 
frificus ; Ger.  Em.  1284.  Hirculus  frificus  ; Cluf.  Cur. 
Poll.  5,  6.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  alternate,  without  teeth  or 
fringe.  Stem  eredt.  Germen  ovate,  fuperior. — Native  of 
turfy  bogs  in  Lapland,  Siberia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England.  It  has  long  been  known  on  Knutsford  moor, 
Chefhire,  and  has  lately  been  difcovered,  by  Mr.  John  Binks, 
on  Cotherftone  fell,  near  the  jun&ion  of  the  Blackbeck  with 
the  Baulder,  Yorkfhire.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  is  a 
handfome  as  well  as  peculiar  fpecies.  The  roots  creep  by 
means  of  leafy  fcyons.  The  ferns  are  from  fix  to  twelve 
inches  high,  fimple,  eredf.  Leaves  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  tapering  into  a footftalk,  obtufe,  fmooth,  except  an 
occafional  rufty  fhagginefs  on  fome  of  the  uppermoft,  at  the 
back.  Flowers  one,  two,  or  three  at  the  fhaggy  top  of  the 
item,  large  and  Ihowy.  Calyx  reflexed.  Petals  elliptical, 
ribbed,  of  a full  yellow,  beautifully  dotted  with  red  in  their 
lower  half,  and  furnilhed  with  two  remarkable  protuberances 
juft  above  the  bafe.  Stamens  yellow,  flender.  Germen  green. 
It  is  ftrange  that  this  and  the  following  fhould  ever  have 
been  confounded. 

S.  aizoides.  Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  576.  Willd.  n.  27.  Ait.  n.  22.  FI.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  39.  (S.  autumnalis ; Willd.  n.  28.  FI.  Dan.  t.  72. 


Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  293.  t.  14.  S.  n.  971  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  J„ 
417.  Sedum  alpinum  primum  Clufii ; Ger.  Em.  51 6.) — 
Leaves  alternate,  linear,  with  fringe-like  teeth.  Stem  de- 
cumbent at  the  bafe.  Germen  depreffed,  half  inferior. — - 
Native  of  lofty  mountains  throughout  Europe,  in  wet  boggy 
fpots,  flowering  all  fummer  long.  Few  plants  vary  more  in 
fize  and  luxuriance  ; and,  like  all  thefe  alpine  Saxifrages , 
the  leaves  are  very  variable  in  fize  and  compadlnefs,  being 
often  deprived  of  their  ufual  rigid  fringe.  Hence  authors 
have  made  two  fpecies.  Several  fowers  terminate  each 
branch,  and  are  very  handfome,  of  a more  or  lefs  deep  yel- 
low, dotted  with  crimfon.  The  depreffed  half-inferior  ger- 
men, often  red  at  the  top,  clearly  dittinguifhes  this,  in  its 
efiential  character,  from  S.  Hirculus,  to  which  indeed  the 
whole  plant  has  but  little  refemblance. 

S . rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Spotted  Saxifrage.  Lino. 

Sp.  PL  576.  Willd.  n.  29.  Ait.  n.  23.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  424. 
Lapeyr.  Pyren.  v.  1.  50.  t.  26.  Sm.  Fl.Graec.  Sibth.  t.  377, 
unpublifhed.  (S.  n.  975  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  418.  Sanicula 
alpina  ; Gefn.  Fafc.  19.  t.  10.  f.  25.  Camer.  Epit.  764. 
S.  guttata ; Ger.  Em.  788.) — Radical  and  ftem-leaves 
kidney-fhaped,  toothed,  ftalked.  Stem  panicled.  Calyx  in- 
ferior, fpreading.  Found  on  the  alps  of  Auftria,  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  Crete  and  Greece,  chiefly  in  fhady  fituations. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  from  the  time  of  Ge- 
rarde,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  May.  The  roots  are  fibrous 
and  perennial.  Stem  a foot  or  more  in  height,  ere£f,  leafy, 
unbranched,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  forms  a large  hairy 
panicle  of  molt  elegant  fowers,  whofe  white  petals  are  co- 
pioufly  dotted  with  crimfon.  Their  calyx,  though  altogether 
inferior,  is  never  reflexed  at  any  ftage  of  growth.  The 
leaves  grow  on  long  hairy  ffalks,  and  refemble  thofe  of  S. 
Geum  and  its  allies,  to  which  this  fpecies,  except  in  having  a 
leafy  fern,  is  molt  nearly  related. 

Sett.  3.  Leaves  lobed.  Flowering-ferns  ereB. 

S.  granulata.  White,  or  Granulated,  Meadow  Saxifrage. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  376.  Willd.  n.  30.  Ait.  n.  25.  FI.  Brit, 
n.  7.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  500.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  1.  t.  30. 
Woodv.  Suppl.  t.  232.  FI.  Dan.  t.  514  (S.  alba;  Ger. 

Em.  841.  S.  quarta  ; Camer.  Epit.  719.) — Leaves  kid- 
ney-fhaped,  lobed.  Stem  panicled.  Root  granulated. 
Germen  half-inferior.  This  fpecies  inhabits  dry  gravelly 
paftures  and  meadows,  fometimes  moift  fituations,  or  Ihady 
banks,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  it  is  not  a 
general  plant,  though  frequent  in  Norfolk  and  other  gravelly 
counties,  but  not  in  the  mountainous  or  micaceous  trails. 
The  little  granular  knobs  of  the  perennial  root  have,  on 
account  of  their  fhape,  been  foolifhly  fuppofed  good  for  the 
gravel  or  ftone.  The  ferns  are  a foot  high  ; fimple  below. 
Herbage  downy,  or  rather  hairy.  Flowers  loofely  panicled, 
large,  white,  and,  as  in  all  of  this  feilion,  unfpotted.  Calyx 
brown  or  reddifh,  hairy  and  vifcid.  The  radical  leaves  have 
long  ffalks.  A variety  with  double  fowers  is  common  in 
gardens,  making  an  elegant  appearance  in  May. 

S.  bulbifera.  Bulbous  Meadow  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  577.  Willd.  n.  31.  (Saxifragia  bulbofa  altera  bulbifera 
montana ; Column.  Ecphr.  318.  t.  317.  Sedum  rotundi- 
folium  ere&um  foboliferum  ; Morif.  feil.  12.  t.  9.  f.  24.) 
— Leaves  roundilh-kidney-fhaped,  lobed.  Flowers  cymofe. 
Germen  half-inferior.  Stem  bearing  axillary  bulbs. — Na- 
tive of  fhady,  ftony  paftures,  among  the  mountains  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Seguier, 
Haller,  and  by  their  perfuafion  Linnaeus,  have  confidered 
this  as  a variety  of  the  laft  ; while  Gunner  has  miftaken  for 
it  a flight  variety  of  S.  cernua,  figured  in  FI.  Dan.  t.  390, 
taking  from  Linnaeus  the  character  of germen  inferior,  which 
however  exifts  not  in  this  variety,  any  more  than  in  cernua 
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itfelf.  S.  bulbifera  is  truly  diftintt  from  granuhta , which  it 
mofl  refembles,  in  the  root  being  an  affemblage  of  fmall,  eredt, 
crowded,  oval  knobs,  not  of  round  ones  connefted  by  a 
fibre  ; but  efpecially  in  the  cymofe  inflorefcence,  which,  like 
the  flem,  is  befet  with  bulbs  or  knobs.  The  whole  plant 
too  is  more  hairy,  ar.d  the  flowers  not  half  fo  large.  It  is  a 
flranger  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  Morifon’s  figure  is  copied 
from  the  excellent  one  of  Columna.  The  germen  is  rather 
more  inferior  in  this  fpecies  than  in  th e granu/ata. 

S.  cemua . Drooping  Bulbous  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
577.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  140.  t.  2.  f.  4.  Willd.  n.  32.  Ait. 
n.  25.  FI.  Brit.  n.  8.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  664.  FI.  Dan.  t.  22, 
and  t.  390. — Leaves  palmate,  ltalked.  Stem  with  aggregate 
axillary  bulbs.  Germen  fuperior.  Petals  blunt. — Native 
of  alpine  rills  in  Lapland,  more  rarely  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dick- 
fon  difcovered  this  plant  on  the  fummit  of  Ben  Lawers, 
flowering  in  July.  Mr.  W.  Hooker  found  it,  though  not 
abundantly,  in  Iceland,  It  is  much  fmaller  and  more  deli- 
cate than  either  of  the  lafl-defcribed,  as  well  as  nearly  frnooth. 
The  flem  and  bulbs  are  purple.  Flower  terminal,  white, 
folitary,  moflly  drooping.  Sometimes  the  flem  has  a few 
alternate  branches,  tipped  with  granular  bulbs.  We  are  now 
fatisfied  that  both  the  above  plates  of  FI.  Fan.  reprefent 
one  fpecies. 

S.  rivularis.  Alpmie  Brook  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
577.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  142.  t.  2.  f.  7.  Willd.  n.  33.  Ait. 
n.  26.  FI.  Brit.  n.  9.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  227 5.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  118.  Purfh  n.  15. — Leaves  palmate,  (talked  ; the  upper- 
mod  fpatulate.  Stem  with  few  flowers.  Root  fibrous. 
Germen  half-inferior. — Native  of  mountain  rills  in  Lapland, 
Labrador,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  fibrous,  partly  creeping,  root  ; fmaller  fize, 
and  perfect  fmoothnels,  of  the  herb  ; and  half-inferior  germen  ; 
diltinguilh  this  from  the  lad.  The  petals  too  are  much  fmaller 
in  companion  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 

S.  flbirica.  Siberian  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  577. 
Willd.  n.  36 — Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  palmate,  hairy.  Stem 
and  flower-dalks  capillary.  Root  fibrous.  Germen  fupe- 
rior. — Native  of  Siberia.  This  has  the  habit  of  S.  cemua , 
but  the  leaves  are  more  deeply  divided  and  very  hairy,  nor  is 
there  any  appearance  of  bulbs.  The  flowers  are  few,  large, 
white,  rather  drooping,  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  capillary 
dalks,  and  the  petals  are  ovate,  not,  as  in  cemua,  obovate  with 
taper  claws.  FI.  Dan.  t.  22.  exactly  reprefents  the  petals  of 
S. flbirica,  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  drawn  from 
this  fpecies. 

S.  geranmdes.  Crane’s-bill-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  578.  Willd.  n.  34.  Ait.  n.  27.  Lapeyr.  Pyren. 
v.  I.  66.  t.  43.  Gouan.  Obf.  28.  t.  18.  f.  2,  from  the 
author.  — Radical  leaves  kidney-fhaped,  five-lobed,  fub- 
divided ; dem-leaves  digitate,  with  linear  fegments.  Stem 
corymbofe,  many -flowered.  Calyx  hairy ; its  fegments 
linear-lanceolate,  fuperior.  — Native  of  the  Pyrenees;  kept 
in  fome  curious  gardens,  as  a hardy  perennial,  without  dif- 
ficulty, flowering  in  the  fpring.  The  leaves  are  numerous 
on  the  fpreading  lower  branches.  Flowerin gflems  ere£t,  al- 
mod  leaflefs,  bearing  numerous  whitifh  flowers  in  compound 
corymbofe  panicles , with  remarkably  elongated  petals  and 
calyx.  S.  pedemontana , Allion.  Pedem.  v.  2.  73.  t.  21. 
f.  5,  6,  communicated  to  us  by  the  author  himfelf,  appears 
to  be  a variety  of  geranioidcs,  whole  leaves  are  more  elon- 
gated into  a wedge-like  form  at  the  bafe,  and  their  fegments 
ufually  lefs  compound  and  divaricated.  Pofiibly  S.  pedath 
flda,  Ehrh.  Exficc.  n.  15.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10. 
340.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2278.  Ait.  n.  29;  which' is  qutnque- 
flda  of  Don’s  Cambridge  Catalogue  ; may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  a more  divided-leaved  variety  of  the  fame  fpecies. 


S.  trifurcata.  Shining-calyxed  Saxifrage.  Sehrad.  Hort. 
Gotting.  13.  t.  7.  (S.  ceratophylla  ; Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 

t.  1651.  Ait.  n.  28.)  — Smooth.  Leaves  three-lobed, 
channelled,  acute ; the  fegments  of  the  radical  ones  three- 
cleft,  falcate.  Stem  panicled.  Calyx  varmfhed. — Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  into  England  in  1804.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  requires  the  fbelter  of  a frame  in 
winter.  The  leaves  have  a peculiarly  rigid  frnooth  afpedt. 
Flowers  white  ; their  calyx  fuperior,  as  in  all  this  tribe. 

S.  ajugifolia.  Bugle-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
578.  Willd.  n.  55.  Ait.  n.  30.  Lapeyr.  Pyren.  v.  1. 
56.  t.  31. — Leaves  fomewhat  palmate,  with  three  or  five 
flat,  linear,  obtufe,  roughifh  fegments ; the  floral  ones  un- 
divided. Stem  afcending,  panicled.  Calyx  downy  and 
vifcid. — Native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  lofty  fitua- 
tions.  The  very  narrow  blunt  fegments  of  the  copious 
leaves,  which  clothe  the  numerous,  tufted,  radical  branches, 
diltinguilh  this  from  all  the  preceding.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  cream-coloured  or  greenifh,  fometimes  tinged  with 
purple.  Calyx  hairy  and  vifcid,  the  fegments  of  a much 
fhorter  and  broader  proportion  than  in  5.  geranmdes.  Few 
botamlts  have  been  well  acquainted  with  this  fpecies,  the 
Swils  and  Italians  having  generally  taken  it  for  hypnoides . 
Lapeyroufe’s  ladanifera,  t.  42,  is  furely  no  more  than  a 
variety.  The  name  ajugifolia  feems  to  refer  to  Ajuga~ 
Chamapitys  of  FI.  Brit.  Though  Linnaeus  erroneoufly' 
made  that  plant  a Teucrium , Camerarius  had  called  it  Ajuga. 
S.  intricata,  Lapeyr.  Pyren.  t.  33  ; and  one  fent  by  Dr. 
Bellardi  under  the  name  of  elongata,  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  ajugifolia , though  we  dare  not,  from  the  examination  of 
dried  fpecimens  alone,  fay  they  are  the  fame. 

S.  tridaQylites.  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
578.  Willd.  n.  38.  Ait.  n.  32.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  501.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  28.  (Paronychia 
rutaceo  folio;  Ger.  Em.  624.1  — Leaves  wedge-lhaped, 
with  three  or  five  fegments ; the  uppermoit  undivided. 
Stem  panicled.  Calyx  fuperior,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
germen. — Common  on  walls,  fandy  ground,  and  fometimes 
on  alpine  rocks,  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  the  early 
fpring.  The  root  is  fmall  and  annual,  a very  unulual  cir- 
cumltance  in  this  genus.  Herb  downy,  vifcid,  reddifh, 
varying  much  in  luxuriance,  but  the  whole  flem  is  more  or 
lefs  copioufly  panicled,  from  one  to  fix  inches  high.  Flowers 
fmall,  white,  with  a large,  urn-fhaped,  downy,  inferior 
germen,  and  minute  calyx. 

S.  petr/ea.  Bufhy  Rock  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  578. 
Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1.  200.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  81. 
(Saffifragia  bianca  petrea  ; Pon.  Bald.  183.  Stgu.  Veron. 
v.  1.  447.  Cluf.  Hilt . v.  2.  337.  Sedum  tridaclylites 
alpinum  majus  album;  Bauh.  Pin.  284.  Morif.  fett.  12. 
t.  9.  f.  28.  Sanicula  alpina  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  -'22.  f.  3.) — ■ 
Leaves  palmate,  in  three  deep,  jagged,  fomewhat  ttuee- 
cleft,  lobes.  Stem  lax,  much  branched  and  leafy  through- 
out. Calyx  fuperior,  with  ovate  fegments.  Petals  emar- 

finate.  Stalks  elongated,  fingle-flowered.  — Found  by 

'ona  and  Seguier,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  on  the  pre- 
cipices of  mount  Baldus  ; and  by  Wulfen  in  a rocky  foreft, 
near  Haafberg,  in  Carinthia.  It  is  one  of  the  rarelt  of  its 
genus,  as  well  as  the  lealt  underflood,  Linnaeus  having  af- 
fifled  in  embroiling  its  hiftory  ; and  all  other  writers,  except 
Wulfen  and  Seguter,  having  confounded  it  with  other 
plants.  Willdenow’s  enumeration  of  fynonyms  is,  above 
all  others,  faulty  ; nor  do  we  know  whether  this  fpecies  is 
entitled  to  a place  in  Mr.  Aiton’s  work,  but  we  rather  be- 
lieve not.  Linnaius  has,  in  the  firfl  place,  erred  in  taking 
for  Pona’s  plant,  before  he  had  feen  the  true  one,  a mere 
luxuriant  Lapland  fpecimen  of  5.  trida&ylites.  ( See  FI. 
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Lapp.  n.  173,  and  Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2.  n.  375.)  Willdenow, 
led  as  it  feems  by  V ahl,  has  referred  to  petma  the  adfcendens 
of  many  authors,  but  not  of  Linnaeus,  and  has  made  a dif- 
tinft  fpecies,  by  the  name  of  rupejlris,  n.  37,  of  the  plant 
of  Wulfen  and  Jacquin.  The  true  petma,  lent  by  Seguier 
to  Linnaeus,  and  firft  defined  in  Sytt.  Nat.  ed.  10.  v.  2. 
1027,  appears  to  be  an  annual  plant,  having  a fingle,  fmall, 
tapering  root.  Sterns  one  or  more,  about  fix  inches  high, 
branched  from  the  bottom  throughout,  in  an  alternate  man- 
ner, round,  downy,  loofely  fpreading,  of  a weak  and  deli- 
cate habit,  many-flowered,  often  purplifh.  Leaves  feveral 
at  the  root,  and  many  fcattered  about  the  ftem,  all  ftalked, 
hairy,  light  green,  rather  flefhy  and  tender,  divided,  fre- 
quently almoft  to  the  bafe,  into  three  principal  lobes,  which 
are  varioufly  cut,  and  often  fomewhat  three-lobed ; the 
upper  leaves  are  lefs  divided,  and  thofe  of  the  ultimate 
branches  quite  entire.  Flower-flails  lateral  and  terminal, 
folitary,  Ample,  long,  flender,  hairy,  fingle-flowered. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  about  the  length  of  the  hairy  germen, 
entirely  fuperior,  ovate,  obtufe,  three-ribbed,  (lightly 
downy,  pale  or  whitifh.  Petals  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
obovate,  emarginate  as  in  Pona’s  figure,  white,  unfpotted, 
triple-ribbed.  We  truft  that  this  defcription,  and  the 
figures  cited,  will  prevent  all  poflibility  of  miftake  in 
future. 

S.  adfcendens.  Wedge-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  1.  405.  ed.  2.  579.  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  2.  72.  t.  22. 
f.  3.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1.  197.  t.  11,  and  t.  12. 
f.  1,  2.  (S.  petrasa ; Willd.  n.  39,  excluding  the  Linnaean 
fynonyms.  Ait.  n.  33.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  68.  Gunn.  Norv. 
v.  2.  30.  t.  9.  S.  hypnoides ; Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  296. 
t.  1 6.  S.  n.  987  ; Hall.  Hitt.  v.  1.  422.  Sedum  tridac- 
tylites alpinum  majus  tertium ; Bauh.  Prodr.  131.)  — 
Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  toothed  at  the  extremity.  Stem  fo- 
litary, ereft,  leafy,  panicled.  Calyx  fuperior,  with  ovate 
fegments.  Petals  fomewhat  emarginate. — Common  on  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Norway,  Carinthia,  Switzerland,  8cc. 
Haller  hefitated  to  feparate  this  plant  from  the  common 
tridaBylites,  and  moft  other  authors  have  taken  it  for  the 
petma.  From  both  it  is  unqueftionably  diftinct.  Wulfen 
afferts  the  root  to  be  perennial,  though  fibrous.  The  Jlem 
is  always  folitary,  from  two  to  five  inches  high,  ereft,  ttout, 
round,  downy,  leafy ; for  the  moft  part  fimple  below, 
though  more  or  lefs  branched  above.  Leaves  numerous, 
efpecially  at  the  root,  all  wedge-fhaped,  tapering  down  into 
a broad  flat  (talk,  which  is  very  (hort  in  the  upper  ones ; 
their  fubttance  coriaceous,  with  feveral  ftraight  ribs  ; their 
furface  a little  hairy  and  vifcid  ; their  lateral  margins 
ftraight  and  entiie  ; the  extremity  abrupt,  ftrongly  and  va- 
rioufly toothed.  The  inflorefcence,  in  fmall  plants,  is  Amply 
racemofe  ; but  ufually  panicled  in  a corymbofe  manner,  the 
primary  flower  being  larger  than  the  reft,  and  furmounted 
by  them.  Their  partial  (talks,  as  well  as  the  petals , are 
much  fmaller  than  in  S.  petraa,  and  the  whole  plant  more 
ftraight,  clofe,  and  eredt.  Linnaeus  defcribed  it  from 
Burfer’s  fpecimen,  as  appears  by  a mark  in  his  own  copy  of 
Bauhin’s  Pinax  ; but  he  fubfequently  miftook  for  the  fame 
the  petma  of  Gouan,  which  latter  is  the  adfcendens  of  his 
Mantilla  2,  384.  The  younger  Linnseus  feems  to  have  in- 
tended calling  our  prefent  fpecies  pramorfa,  a much  better 
name  than  adfcendens ; for  whatever  might  accidentally  be 
the  pofture  of  Burfer’s  fpecimen,  the  ftem  is  naturally  very 
ftraight  and  upright,  fo  that  flrifla  would  have  been  more 
appofite. 

S.  aquatica.  Water  Saxifrage.  Lapeyr.  Pyren.  t.  28, 
29.  (S.  petrosa;  Gouan.  Obf.  29.  t.  18.  f.  3.  S.  ad- 

fcendens ; Linn.  Mant.  2.  384,  excluding  Allioni’s  fy- 


nonym.  Willd.  n.  40.  Ait.  n.  34  ? S.  n.  990  ; Hall. 
Hift.  v.  1.  423.  S.pyrenaica  tridaftylites  latifolia ; Tourn. 
Intt.  253.) — Leaves  in  three  deep,  palmate,  deeply  cut 
lobes.  Stem  panicled,  ereft,  leafy.  Calyx  fuperior,  with 
ovate  fegments.  Petals  entire.  Stalks  fomewhat  corym- 
bofe.— Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Notwithftanding  Gouan’s 
pofitive  aft'ertion  that  this  plant  proved,  on  comparifon,  the 
fame  with  Seguier’s^rfr^a  from  mount  Baldus,  we  can  aver 
that  they  are  diftinft.  Copious  original  fpecimens,  from 
both  authors,  are  now  before  us,  and  the  accounts  of  more 
recent  ones  have  illullrated  the  fubjedt  better  than  it  was 
formerly  underftood.  The  prefent  is  a perennial  plant,  a 
foot  high  at  lead  ; the  main  flem  eredt,  or  afcending,  ftout, 
leafy,  downy,  fimple  and  unbranched,  except  that  all  its 
upper  part  is  panicled,  with  numerous  crowded  corymbofe 
flowers.  Leaves  commonly  more  deeply  divided  and  jagged 
than  even  in  petma  ; quite  unlike  thofe  of  adfcendens.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  twice  as  large  as  in  petma , and  more  firm 
in  texture.  Petals  narrower,  and  entire,  defcribed  by  Gouan 
as  either  white,  or  of  a fine  fulphur  colour ; in  one  of  his 
fpecimens  they  have  five  or  feven  ribs,  in  another  only  three. 
We  do  not  find  the  germen  at  all  fuperior,  as  his  figure  in 
fome  meafure  exprefles  it.  Willdenow  moft  unaccountably 
refers  to  this  plant  S.  decipiens  of  Ehrhart. 

S.  mofchata.  Mu(ky  Alpine  Saxifrage.  Willd.  n.  41. 
Ait.  n.  35.  Fl.  Brit.  11.  12.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2314.  La- 
peyr. Pyren.  v.  1.  61.  t.  37,  38.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Mifc. 
v.  2.  128.  t.  21.  f.  21  ? (S.  n.  985  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1. 

421.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  thin,  linear-lanceolate,  un- 
divided, rarely  three-cleft,  triple-ribbed.  Stem  nearly 
naked,  corymbofe,  with  very  few  flowers. — Found  on  the 
mountains  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Dauphiny, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flowering  in  May  or  June.  The  perennial 
branching  roots  are  crowned  with  many  denfe  rofe-like  tufts 
of  oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  blunt  leaves,  for  the  moft  part  un- 
divided, but  a few  of  them  are  occafionally  divided,  or  three- 
cleft.  Stems  two  or  three  inches  high,  bearing  a few  fcat- 
tered, moftly  undivided  leaves,  and  terminated  by  one,  two, 
or  fometimes  as  many  as  five  flowers,  in  a corymbofe  form, 
the  later  furmounting  the  earlier  ones.  The  fegments  of  the 
calyx  are  fuperior,  ovate,  obtufe,  about  the  length  of  the 
germen,  but  lefs  hairy.  Petals  twice  as  long,  obovate, 
triple-ribbed,  buff-coloured  ; their  ribs,  like  th e flamens  and 
flyles,  tinged  with  red.  The  whole  herb  is  glutinous,  and 
minutely  hairy,  exhaling  a mu(ky  aromatic  fcent. 

S.  mufcoides.  Moffy-tufted  Saxifrage.  Wulf.  in  Jacq. 
Mifc.  v.  2.  123.  Willd.  n.  42.  (S.  caefpitofa ; Scop. 

Carn.  v.  1.  293.  t.  14.  S.  n.  988  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  422. 
S.  pyrenaica,  foliis  partim  integris,  partim  trifidis ; Hall. 
Opufc.  It.  Helvet.  292.  t.  1.  Segu.  Veron.  v.  1.  451. 
t.  9.  f.  4.  fuppl.  205.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  linear, 
three-cleft,  rarely  undivided,  ribbed.  Stem  nearly  naked, 
with  very  few,  fomewhat  racemofe,  flowers. — Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Differs  from  the  laft  conliderably  in  afpeft,  and 
eflentially  in  its  thicker,  narrower,  more  linear  or  wedge- 
fhaped,  ftrongly  ribbed  leaves,  almoft  always  three-cleft 
nearly  half  way  down.  The flems  are  three  or  four  inches 
high,  flender,  bearing  a very  few  undivided  or  three-cleft 
leaves,  and  one,  two,  or  more  yellowifli  flowers,  fmaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  rather  racemofe  than  corymbofe.  The 
Swifs  botanifts,  milled  indeed  by  Linnaeus  himfelf,  ufually 
take  this  for  his  cafpitofa,  which  is  very  diftinft.  Wulfen’s 
figure  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  t.  ai.  f.  21,  is  certainly  taken 
from  mufcoides,  whatever  may  be  intended  in  his  letter-prefs. 
We  believe  the  fame  is  figured  in  Lapeyroufe,  Pyren.,  t.  37. 

S.  cafpitofa.  Tufted  Alpine  White  Saxifrage.  Linn. 
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$p.  PI.  578.  Willd.  n.  43.  Ait.  n.  36.  FI.  Brit.  n.  11, 
excluding  the  reference  to  Scopoli.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  794. 
Gunn.  Norv.  v.  2.  135.  t.  7.  f.  3,  4.  (S.  n.  989  ; Hall. 

Hift.  v.  1.  423.) — Radical  leaves  aggregate,  linear- wedge, 
fli aped,  undivided,  three-cleft,  or  five-cleft,  flefhy  ; ribbed 
beneath.  Stem  nearly  naked,  with  very  few,  fomewhat 
corymbofe,  flowers. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  Ireland  and  North  Wales,  flowering  in  June. 
The  dark-green  flefhy  leaves  are  tufted  about  the  root,  or 
radical  fhoots,  and  are  commonly  digitate,  with  a wedge- 
ihaped  bafe,  (lightly  hairy  and  vifcid,  without  any  parti- 
cular fmell.  Stem  two  or  three  inches  high,  bearing  a few 
divided  or  entire  leaves,  and  one  or  more  large  white  flowers , 
with  obovate  triple-ribbed^rfa/r.  If  there  be  more  than  one, 
the  earlier  flowers  are  always  inferior  to  the  others.  The 
calyx  is  almoft  completely  fuperior,  with  broad  ovate  feg- 
ments. 

We  are  difpofed  to  confider  as  varieties  of  the  prefent 
fpecies,  the  two  following. 

S.  groenlandica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  578.  Ait.  n.  37.  .La- 
peyr.  Pyren.  v.  1.  39.  t.  19.  (S.  tridadtylites  groenlandica, 

caulibus  valde  foliofis  ; Dill.  Elth.  337.  t.  253.  f.  329.)  — 
This  is  found  on  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  in  Greenland,  and 
feems  to  differ  only  in  its  fmaller  fize  and  more  condenfed 
habit  ; for  the  flattened  woolly  fligmas,  indicated  by  La- 
peyroufe,  do  not  effentjally  differ  from  the  ordinary  cafpitofa. 
Gunner  has  figured  this  variety  in  his  v.  2.  t.  7.  f.  1. 

S.  hirta,  Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5.  107.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2291, 
appears  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a more  dilated  and  luxu- 
riant form  of  cafpitofa.  Mr.  I.  T.  Mackay  has  favoured  the 
writer  of  this  with  a ftill  more  luxuriant  fpecimen  than  that 
in  Engl.  Bot.,  bearing  nine  flowers,  the  root  of  which, 
when  taken  from  the  lofty  top  of  Brandon  mountain  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  bore  plants  of  the  common  fize  and  afpett 
of  wild  cafpitofa.  S.  lavis  of  Donn  and  Haworth,  found  by 
Mr.  Mackay  in  the  fame  fpot,  is  evidently  a fmooth  variety 
of  hirta,  more  (lender  in  all  its  parts.  Thefe  fpecimens 
teach  us  caution  in  ellablifhing  fpecies  of  Saxifraga , and 
prove  that  too  many  of  this  particular  tribe  have  be«n  made 
by  our  Britifh  cultivators.  Willdenow  confiders  Allioni’s 
pedemontana,  like  his  hypnoides,  as  belonging  to  cafpitofa. 
What  the  latter  may  be  we  are  not  certain,  but  the  former 
we  have  little  fcruple  in  referring,  as  above,  to  geranioides. 
The  long  calyx  is  totally  unlike  ccefpitofa. 

S.  tricufpidata,  Willd.  n.  44.  FI.  Dan.  t.  976,  feems 
by  its  fpotted  petals,  akin  to  feveral  fpecies  in  the  fecond 
feftion,  notwithftanding  its  lobed  leaves  ; but  we  have  feen 
no  fpecimen. 

S . palmata.  Palmate  Saxifrage.  FI.  Brit.  n.  13.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  455.  Ait.  n.  38.  (S.  decipiens  ; Ehrh.  Herb.  5 ?) — 
Leaves  hairy,  palmate,  with  a linear-wedge- fhaped  bafe  ; 
the  lower  five-lobed  ; upper  three-lobed.  Shoots  afeending. 
Stem  ereft,  leafy,  with  a denfe  panicle  of  few  flowers. 
Petals  roundifh.  Found  by  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  rocks  of 
Cwm  Idwell,  North  Wales,  flowering  in  May.  This  is 
S.  petraa  of  Withering,  and  we  have  been  dif  pofed  to  con- 
fider it  as  the  cafpitofa  of  FI.  Dan.  t.  71.  How  far  it  is 
permanently  diftinft  from  the  real  cafpitofa,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt.  It  is  extremely  like  Ehrhart’s  own  fpecimens 
of  his  decipiens , except  the  roundifh,  not  obovate,  petals  ; 
nor  are  we  fure  how  far  circumftances  may  affedt  even  that 
character,  as  our  various  fpecimens  differ  among  themfelves. 

S.  platypetala.  Broad-petalled  Saxifrage.  Sm.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  341.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2276- — Leaves  in 
three  or  five  briftle-pointed  fegments.  Shoots  procumbent. 
Stem  fomewhat  leafy.  Petals  obovate,  nearly  orbicular. — 
Native  of  Snowdon,  according  to  Mr.  D.  Turner  ; and  of 


the  mountains  of  Clova,  in  Angusfhire,  according  to  the 
late  Mr.  G.  Don.  This  is  fufficiently  diftinft  from  all  the 
foregoing,  if  it  be  not  a variety  of  hypnoides,  hereafter  de- 
feribed.  The  three,  five,  or  feven,  narrow  divaricated  lobes 
of  the  leaves,  are  each  tipped  with  a hair  or  briftle-like 
point.  Shoots  long,  trailing,  leafy.  Flowers  large,  white, 
panicled,  ufually  four.  Calyx  briffle-pointed.  Petals  almoft 
orbicular  in  their  limb,  each  with  three  ribs,  of  which  the 
external  ones  fend  off  many  fmall  lateral  branches.  Stalks 
and  calyx  covered  with  brown  glandular  vifcid  hairs.  Germen 
partly  fuperior. 

S.  elongella.  Long-ftalked  Saxifrage.  Donn.  Cant, 
ed.  5.  107.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  340.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2277. — Leaves  in  three  or  five  briftle-pointed  feg- 
ments ; their  bafe  elongated  ; the  uppermoft  linear  and  un- 
divided. Flower-ftalks  very  long  and  naked. — Gathered 
by  Mr.  G.  Don  on  a rock  by  a river  called  Lintrathen,  a 
mile  and  a half  north  of  Airly  caftle,  Angusfhire,  flower- 
ing in  June.  The  creepin gflems  fend  off  many  leafy  lhoots. 
The  lower  leaves  on  each  branch,  and  one  or  two  below  the 
flower-ftalk,  are  undivided,  and  nearly  linear ; the  reft, 
from  a long  narrow  bafe,  divide  fuddenly  into  three  fhort, 
acute,  nearly  equal  lobes,  the  lateral  ones  rarely  cloven. 
All  the  leaves  are  more  or  lefs  fringed  with  foft  hairs,  and 
their  points  tipped  with  a fmall  briitle.  The  greateft  pecu- 
liarity of  this  fpecies  confifts  in  its  folitary,  Ample,  termi- 
nal, naked  flower-flalks,  very  flightly  glandular,  each  about 
two  inches  tall,  and  bearing  a very  large  white  flower, 
whole  obovate  petals  are  ribbed,  in  a fimilar  manner  to  the 
laft.  By  culture  one  or  two  lateral  divided  flower-flalks 
are  fometimes  produced ; but  this  is  accidental.  Stri&ly 
fpeaking,  this  might  be  referred  to  the  next  fedlion,  but 
it  would  be  offering  great  violence  to  nature. 

S.  hypnoides.  Molly  Saxifrage,  or  Ladies’  Cufhion. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  579.  Willd.  n.  49.  Ait.  n.  40.  FI.  Brit, 
n.  14.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  454.  FI.  Dan.  t.  348.  Lapeyr. 
Pyren.  t.  32.  (Sedum  alpinum  trifido  folio;  Morif. 
feft.  12.  t.  9.  f.  26.) — Leaves  linear  ; undivided  or  three- 
lobed,  briftle-pointed.  Shoots  procumbent.  Stem  fome- 
what leafy,  with  a corymbofe  panicle.  Petals  elliptic- 
oblong. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Derby  (hire,  Weft- 
moreland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  Norway  and 
the  Pyrenees  ; but  we  can  find  no  certain  proof  of  its  being 
a Swifs  or  German  plant,  fo  many  things  having  been  by 
various  authors  mifiaken  for  it,  that  we  dare  not  truft 
the  reports  of  any.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  where  it  thrives  much  on  fhady  walls  or  rock- 
work,  flowering  in  the  early  part  of  fummer.  The  long 
entangled  leafy  Jhoots  form  denfe  moffy  tufts  of  a light 
green.  The  leaves  are  fcarcely  ever  more  than  three-cleft, 
moftly  undivided,  fomewhat  fringed  ; thofe  on  the  proftrate 
fhoots  often  bearing  pale,  axillary,  bulb-like,  oval  buds, 
as  deferibed  by  Lapeyroufe,  but  this  is  a cafual  circum- 
ftance.  Flowers  from  three  to  fix  or  eight  in  each  level- 
topped  panicle.  Petals  much  narrower  and  more  oblong 
than  in  S.  platypetala , triple-ribbed,  the  mid-rib  fometimes 
branched  at  the  top.  Germen  not  quite  half  fuperior. 

Section  4.  Leaves  lobed.  Stems  procumbent. 

S.  cymbalaria.  Yellow  Proftrate  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  579.  Willd.  n.  45,  excluding  Tournefort’s  fynonym. 
Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  378,  unpublifhed.  (S.  orientalis; 
Jacq.  Obf.  fafe.  2.  9.  t.  34.  Willd.  n.  47.  S.  exigua, 
foliis  cymbalarise  ; Buxb.  Cent.  2.  40.  t.  45.  f.  2.  Geum 
orientale  rotundifolium  fupinum,  flore  aureo  ; Tourn.  Cor. 
18.) — Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  with  about  feven  lobes  ; the 
uppermoft  three-lobed,  or  undivided.  Stems  procumbent. 
Petals  ovate,  with  two  dots  near  the  bafe. — Found  on  Par- 
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naflus,  Delphi,  and  other  Grecian  mountains,  in  moift 
(hady  fituations,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Tournefort  had  long  ago  brought  this  plant  from  the  Ealt, 
but  its  precife  place  of  growth  was  not  recorded.  The 
roots  are  perennial,  creeping,  tufted.  Stems  about  a fpan 
long,  compofing  lax  procumbent  tufts,  branched,  leafy, 
round,  fmooth,  and  (lender.  Leaves  fmooth  and  (hining, 
much  refembling  thofe  of  Antirrhinum  Cymhalaria , but  net 
tinged  with  purple  ; thofe  on  the  Item  frequently  oppofite ; 
their  footjlalks  (lender,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers 
rather  fmall,  yellow,  folitary,  on  long,  (lender,  folitary, 
chiefly  terminal,  partly  axillary,  ftalks.  Calyx  fmooth,  re- 
flexed, perfe&ly  inferior.  Petals  with  (hort  claws,  ovate, 
obtufe,  each  marked  near  the  bafe  with  two  tranfverfe, 
prominent,  orange-coloi.red  points,  in  a (lightly  bordered 
cavity,  or  deprellion. 

S.  hederacea.  Ivy-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  579 
Willd.  n.  46.  Ait.  n.  39  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  379, 
unpublifhed  fS.  cretica  annua  minima,  hederaceo  folio, 
Tourn.  Cor.  18  ) — Leaves  ovate,  (lightly  three -lobed ; the 
uppermoft  oblong,  undivided.  Stem  thread- (h aped,  prof- 
trate,  flaccid.  Petals  rounded,  with  claws. — Gathered  by 
Tournefort,  as  well  as  by  Sibthorp,  on  moift  (hady  rocks 
in  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  annual.  Stems 
numerous,  fpreading  in  every  direction,  proftrate,  from  fix 
to  twelve  inches  long,  repeatedly  branched,  (lender,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite,  roundilh,  fmooth  and  (hining,  unequal, 
longer  than  their  footjlalks.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal, 
very  fmall,  folitarv,  on  long  (lender  (talks  ; their  fize  and 
afpedl  like  fome  A rcnaria  or  Sagina.  Calyx  fpreading,  con- 
cave, fmooth  Petals  white  and  fpotlefs,  each  with  a claw 
of  its  own  length.  Germen  in  fome  degree  inferior,  fo  as 
to  juftify  Tournefort’s  idea  of  the  genus,  though  the  greater 
portion  is  fuperior  and  ovate,  as  in  the  laft.  Mdler  is  faid 
to  have  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1752,  but  we  have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  garden.  Our  fpecimens  have  been  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Tournefort. 

S.  mollis.  Tender-leaved  Saxifrage.  (Geum  orientale, 
cymbalariae  folio  molli  et  glabro,  flore  magno  albo  ; Tourn. 
Cor  18.  Voyage,  v.  2.  148,  with  a plate.) — Leaves  kid- 
ney-(haped,  with  about  feven  lobes ; the  uppermoft  undi- 
vided. Stems  procumbent.  Petals  obovate,  triple-ribbed. 
— Gathered  by  Tournefort,  in  the  clefts  of  perpendicular 
rocks  on  mount  Ararat,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Several 
botanifts  have  confounded  this  rare  fpecies  with  one  or 
other  of  the  two  laft  defcribed  ; but  they  are  all  perfectly 
diftiinft,  as  appears  by  Tournefort’s  own  fpecimens.  The 
prefent  agrees  molt  in  character,  and  mode  of  growth,  with 
S • cymhalaria , to  which  Willdenow  refers  it,  nor  was  Jac- 
quin  fatisfied  of  their  being  effentially  different.  Their 
leaves  indeed  are  fimilar,  but  molt  flefhy  in  the  plant  before 
us,  and  its  flowers  are  totally  unlike  cymhalaria , being  large 
and  white,  with  obovate,  green-ribbed,  unfpotted  petals,  and 
downy Jlower-Jlalks,  characters  belonging  to  many  fpecies  in 
the  laft  fedtion.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  petals,  as  well 
as  the  perfectly  fuperior  germen,  and  whole  habit  of  the 
plant,  di'tinguifh  this  fpecies  from  the  weak,  trailing,  fmall- 
flowered  S.  hederacea. 

We  have  not  numbered  the  fpecies  of  Saxifraga,  becaufe 
we  have  not  aimed  at  a complete  view  of  the  whole,  but 
merely  an  illuftration  of  fuch  as  required  it.  A few,  even 
of  the  Lhinsean  ones,  are  therefore  not  mentioned,  becaufe 
we  had  nothing  new  to  remark  concerning  them.  Still  lefs 
have  we  undertaken  to  define  the  limits  ot  fpecies  in  various 
authors,  of  which  we  had  accefs  to  no  fpecimens.  Several 
of  thofe  we  have  feen  are  involved  in  uncertainty;  for  in- 
ftance,  S.  pedinata  of  Mr.  Purlh,  n.  17,  a plant  of  Mr. 


Menzies,  with  five  Jlyles,  and  five  bivalve  capfules,  con  fre- 
quently no  Saxifraga.  S.  cuneata,  Willd.  n.  48.  (S.  cunei- 
folia  ; Cavan,  lc.  v.  3.  25.  t.  248.),  is  erroneoufly  placed  in 
the  laft  feCtion  of  the  genus,  and  evidently,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  figure,  belongs  to  the  fame  tribe  as  cafpitofa , 
of  which  it  may  even  be  a variety,  not  very  remote  from 
hirta,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2291. — Horticulturifts  make  many 
more  fpecies  of  this  elegant  genus  than  we  are  difpofed  to 
admit,  and  we  prefume  not  to  decide,  but  rather  to  contri- 
bute to  the  mafs  of  pra&ical  obfervation  ; for  the  ufe  of 
thofe,  who  with  a (fill  more  complete  (lock  of  original 
fpecimens,  and  with  more  time  for  inveftigation  than  prefent 
circumftances  allow  us,  may  hereafter  further  elucidate  the 
matter. 

Saxifraga,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  low, 
hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated are,  the  pyramidal  faxifrage  (S.  cotyledon)  ; the 
white  faxifrage  ( S.  granulata)  ; the  thick-leaved  faxifrage 
(S.  crafiifolia)  ; the  London  pride  (S.  umbrofa) ; the  moffy 
faxifrage,  or  ladies’  cufhion  (S.  hypnoides)  ; the  China  faxi- 
frage (S.  farmentofa)  ; and  the  round-leaved  faxifrage  (S. 
rotundifolia).  And  there  are  other  fpecies  that  may  be  cul- 
tivated where  great  variety  is  wanted. 

In  refpedt  to  the  firft  fort  it  isobferved,that  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong  they  produce  very  large  pyramids  of  flowers, 
which  make  a fine  appearance  ; and  being  kept  in  the  (hade, 
and  fcreened  from  wind  and  rain,  continue  in  beauty  a con- 
fiderable  time.  There  are  feveral  varieties. 

The  fccond  fort  varies  with  double  flowers,  in  which  (late 
it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

In  regard  to  the  third  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  the  Hem 
changes  every  year  into  root ; that  which  flowers  one  year 
lofing  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  turning  to  the  ground, 
becoming  black,  and  putting  forth  fibres : and  after  the 
plant  has  flowered,  the  ftem  puts  forth  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  have  the  panicles  of  flowers 
for  the  next  year  included  in  their  gems.  According  to 
Curtis,  the  leaves  are  large,  red  on  the  under,  and  of  a fine 
(hining  green  on  their  upper  furface,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  more  handfome  kinds  of  foliage  : the  flowering 
Items,  according  to  the  richnefs  and  moiiture  of  the  foil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  rife  from  one  to  two  or  even  three 
feet  high  ; at  top  fupporting  a large  bunch  of  purple  pen- 
dulous flowers,  expanding  in  April  and  May,  and,  if  the 
feafon  prove  favourable,  making  a fine  appearance.  It  is 
likewife  remarked,  that  there  is  another  faxifrage  in  gardens, 
exceedingly  like  this  in  appearance,  but  differing,  in  produc- 
ing larger  bunches  of  flowers,  and  in  having  larger,  rounder, 
and  more  heart-lhaped  leaves. 

The  fourth  fort  has  the  names  of  none-fo-pretty,  and 
London  pride. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  may  be  readily  increafed 
by  planting  off-fets  taken  from  the  fides  of  the  old  plants  in 
fmall  pots  filled  witl)  frelh  light  earth,  placing  them  in 
the  (hade  during  the  (ummer,  but  letting  them  be  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  fun  in  winter  : all  the  off-fets  (hould 
be  taken  off,  as  by  that  means  they  will  flower  much  ftronger  : 
the  young  plants  afford  flowers  the  fecond  year.  The  leCond 
fort  may  likewife  be  increafed  in  the  fame  way,  which  (hould 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  in  July,  when 
the  (terns  decay,  in  frefh  undunged  earth,  giving  them  a 
(hady  fituation  till  winter  : they  (hould  be  fet  out  in  large 
tufts,  and  when  in  the  open  ground  have  a (hady  place 
afiigned  them. 

The  third  fort  may  be  increafed  with  little  trouble  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  pots  in  the  former  fituation, 
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Wing  pfotefted  in  fevere  weather,  and  in  the  latter  removed 
to  the  greenhoufe  or  a garden-frame. 

The  fourth  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  off-fets  in  the  fame  way, 
a ffiady  fituation  being  chofen. 

The  fifth  fort  is  eafily  increafed  by  planting  its  trailing 
rooted  branches  in  the  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain  : 
it  ffiould  have  a moiit  foil  and  fiiaded  fituation. 

The  fixth  may  be  readily  raifed  by  the  runners,  which 
may  be  planted  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  greenhoufe,  though 
it  will  bear  the  open  air  in  mild  winters  in  a warm  fheltered 
fituation. 

And  the  laft  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  and 
planting  them  out  in  the  early  autumn : it  fiiould  have  a 
moiit  lhady  fituation,  with  a rather  ftiff  loamy  foil. 

They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps, 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds  ; except  the 
fixth,  which  mult  have  a place  in  the  greenhoufe  collection. 

Saxifraga,  Saxifrafa,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  We  have 
two  very  different  plants  under  this  name,  fo  that  the  writers 
on  this  fubjeft  feem  often  ftrangely  to  contradict  one  another 
in  their  defcriptions,  when  they  are  really  defcribing  two  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  one  is  the  faxifraga  antiquorum.  This 
is  a low  plant,  fomewhat  refembling  thyme,  and  its  feed  is  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  warm  and  acrid  tafte.  The  other 
is  the  common  white  meadow  faxifrage,  the  faxifraga  alba , or 

granulata,  a plant  of  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  roundilh 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is 
granulofe,  or  made  up  of  a number  of  fmall  knobs,  and  thefe 
are  in  molt  places  ufed  in  the  Ihops  under  the  name  of  faxi- 
frage feed. 

The  feeds,  which  are  numerous,  very  fmall,  and  black,  and 
which  were  adminiltered  by  infufing  them  in  white  wine,  or  by 
a decoCtion  in  common  water,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  faxifrage,  were  once  in  great  efteem  as  aperients  and 
diuretics,  in  obftruCtions  of  the  menfes,  ftranguries,  and 
nephritic  cafes,  whence  the  name  ; but  they  have  of  late  loft 
their  credit. 

Linnaeus  defcribes  the  tafte  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid  and 
pungent,  which,  fays  Dr.  Woodville,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover : neither  the  tubercles  of  the  root,  nor  the  leaves, 
manifeft  to  the  organs  of  tafte  any  quality  likely  to  be  of 
medicinal  ufe ; and  therefore,  though  this  fpecies  of  faxifrage 
has  been  long  employed  as  a popular  remedy  in  nephritic 
and  gravelly  diforders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  or  from  any  publilhed  inltances  of  its  effi- 
cacy, that  it  deferves  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
fuperftitious  doCtririe  of  “ fignatures”  fuggefted  the  ufe  of 
the  root,  which  is  a good  example  of  what  Linnteus  has 
termed  radix  granulata.  The  bulbs  or  tubercles  of  fuch 
roots  anfwer  an  important  purpofe  in  vegetation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  plants  with  nouriffiment  and  moifture,  and  there- 
by enabling  them  to  refill  the  efforts  of  that  drought  to 
which  the  dry  foils  they  inhabit  peculiarly  expofe  them. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

SAXIFRAGiE,  in  Botany,  the  eighty-fourth  natu- 
ral order  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem,  the  fecond  of  his  fourteenth 
clafs  ; fee  Ficoideje.  The  characters  of  the  order  are 
thefe. 

Calyx  fuperior,  or  more  frequently  inferior,  in  four  or  five 
divifions.  Petals  four  or  five,  rarely  wanting,  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  its  fegments. 
Stamens  as  many,  or  moftly  twice  that  number,  inferted  into 
the  fame  place.  Gertnen  Ample,  fuperior,  or  rarely  inferior. 
Styles  and  Jligmas  two.  Fruit  often  capfular,  of  one  or  two 
cells,  with  many  feeds,  its  fummit  with  two  valves,  the  par- 
tition formed  by  their  inflexion.  Corculum  incurved,  fur- 
rounding a farinaceous  or  fomewhat  flelhy  mafs.  Stem  gene- 


rally herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  oppofite ; fome- 
times  thickilh,  or  flelhy. 

Sect.  i.  Fruit  fuperior , capfular,  terminating  in  two 
beaks. 

Heuchera , Saxifraga,  Tiarella,  and  Mitella.  To  thefe  the 
late  Mr.  Dryander  properly  added  Galax. 

Seft.  2.  Fruit  inferior,  capfular  or  pulpy. 

Chryfofplenium  and  Adoxa. 

Seft.  3.  Genera  allied  to  the  Saxifrages. 

IVeinmannia,  Cunonia,  and  Hydrangea. 

Mr.  Salilbury  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  513, 
has  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  eftablifhing  another  feftion  of 
this  order,  <with  an  indefinite  number  of  Jlamens,  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  Bauera,  a genus  named  by  the  writer  of  this, 
and  not  by  his  friend  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  honour  of  thofe 
eminent  botanifts  and  draughtfmen,  the  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Bauer.  The  author  of  Bauera  however  difclaims  all 
fanciful  comparifons  between  the  plant  and  the  perfons 
whofe  name  it  bears,  as  well  as  all  invidious  ones  between  the 
refpeftive  merits  of  the  parties,  which  in  his  opinion  are  equal 
and  unrivalled. 

SAXIFRAGE,  Burnet.  See  Pimpinella  and  Anise. 
The  roots  of  the  greater  burnet  faxifrage  with  a white 
umbel  have  a hot  and  pungent,  but  not  very  durable,  tafte  ; 
their  virtue  is  extrafted  partially  by  water,  and  completely 
byreftified  fpiritt  When  large  quantities  are  diftilled  with 
water,  there  feparates  from  the  water  a fmall  portion  of  a 
yellowilh  effential  oil,  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  The  leaves 
and  feeds  of  the  plants  have  likewife  a confiderable  acrimony  ; 
the  leaves  lefs  than  the  feeds,  and  both  lefs  than  the  roots. 
This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans, 
as  a warm  ftimulating  refolvent,  aperient,  diaphoretic,  8cc.  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  from  vifcid  phlegm,  infarftions  of 
thebreaft,  tumours  and  obftruCtions  of  the  glands,  impurities 
of  the  blood,  and,  in  general,  wherever  tenacious  humours 
are  to  be  attenuated,  or  the  fluid  fecretions  promoted. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  our  officinal  compound  arum 
powder  ; and  it  is  alfo  employed  as  a mafticatory  for  ftimu- 
lating the  falival  glands,  and  in  gargarifm  for  diilolving  vifcid 
mucus  in  the  fauces.  Lewis  Mat.  Med. 

Saxifrage,  Golden.  See  Chrysospeenium. 

Saxifrage,  Red,  Saxifraga  rubra,  a name  given  by  fome 
botanic  authors  to  the  fihpendula,  or  dropwort. 

Saxifrage,  Tellow,  Saxifraga  lutea,  a name  given  by 
Fuchfius,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  common  melilot. 

SAXKIOBING,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Lapland,  trading  chiefly  in 
corn  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Nafcow. 

SAXMUNDHAM,  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Plomefgate,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  at  a fhort  diltance  from  the  river  Aide,  and 
diftant  89  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The  houfes  are  in 
general  well-built,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  unpaved. 
The  market  day  is  Thurfday,  weekly  ; and  there  are  two 
annual  fairs,  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and  on  the  23d  of 
September.  Here  was  formerly  a houfe  of  induftry,  which 
was  deftroyed  in  Auguft,  1766,  by  a riotous  mob,  under  the 
pretence  of  releafing  the  poor,  but  in  reality  to  defeat  an 
aft  of  parliament  which  had  juft  paft  refpefting  them.  On 
this  occafion  it  was  neceffary  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  the  mi- 
litary, and  in  confequence  of  refiftance  feveral  lives  were  loft. 
At  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town  Hands  Hurts-Hall, 
a feat  belonging  to  Charles  Long,  efq.  The  houfe  has  been 
partly  rebuilt,  and  confiderably  enlarged,  by  the  prefent 
proprietor  ; and  has  attached  to  it  a large  extent  of  ground 
judicioufly  laid  out,  and  embellilhed  with  a fine  lake,  which, 
in  one  place,  is  open  to  the  view,  and  in  another  is  deeply 
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naflus,  Delphi,  and  other  Grecian  mountains,  in  moift 
fhady  fituations,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Tournefort  had  long  ago  brought  this  plant  from  the  Eait, 
but  its  precife  place  of  growth  was  not  recorded.  The 
roots  are  perennial,  creeping,  tufted.  Stems  about  a fpan 
long,  compofing  lax  procumbent  tufts,  branched,  leafy, 
round,  fmooth,  and  (lender.  Leaves  fmooth  and  (hining, 
much  refembling  thofe  of  Antirrhinum  Cymbalaria,  but  net 
tinged  with  purple  ; thofe  on  the  Item  frequently  oppofite  ; 
their  footflalks  (lender,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers 
rather  fmall,  yellow,  folitary,  on  long,  (lender,  folitary, 
chiefly  terminal,  partly  axillary,  (talks.  Calyx  fmooth,  re- 
flexed, perfectly  inferior.  Petals  with  (hort  claws,  ovate, 
obtufe,  each  marked  near  the  bate  with  two  tranfverfe, 
prominent,  orange-coloured  points,  in  a (lightly  bordered 
cavity,  or  depreffion. 

S.  hederacea.  Ivy-leaved  Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  579 
Willd.  n.  46.  Ait.  n.  39  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  379, 
unpublifhed  ( S.  cretica  annua  minima,  hederaceo  folio  , 
Tourn.  Cor.  18  ) — Leaves  ovate,  (lightly  three-lobed  j the 
uppermoft  oblong,  undivided.  Stem  thread-fhaped,  prof- 
trate,  flaccid.  Petals  rounded,  with  claws. — Gathered  by 
Tournefort,  as  well  as  by  Sibthorp,  on  moift  fhady  rocks 
in  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  annual.  Stems 
numerous,  fpreading  in  every  direction,  proftrate,  from  fix 
to  twelve  inches  long,  repeatedly  branched,  (lender,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite,  roundifh,  fmooth  and  (hining,  unequal, 
longer  than  their  footjlalks.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal, 
very  fmall,  folitarv,  on  long  (lender  (talks  ; their  fize  and 
afpedt  like  fome  Arenaria%r  Sagina.  Calyx  fpreading,  con- 
cave, fmooth  Petals  white  and  fpotlefs,  each  with  a claw 
of  its  own  length.  Germen  in  fome  degree  inferior,  fo  as 
to  juftify  Tournefort’s  idea  of  the  genus,  though  the  greater 
portion  is  fuperior  and  ovate,  as  in  the  laft.  Miller  is  faid 
to  have  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1752,  but  we  have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  garden.  Our  fpecimens  have  been  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Tournefort. 

S.  mollis.  Tender-leaved  Saxifrage.  (Geum  orientale, 
cymbalariae  folio  molh  et  glabro,  flore  magno  albo  ; Tourn. 
Cor  18.  Voyage,  v.  2.  148,  with  a plate.) — Leaves  kid- 
ney-fhaped,  with  about  feven  lobes  ; the  uppermoft  undi- 
vided. Stems  procumbent.  Petals  obovate,  triple-ribbed. 
— Gathered  by  Tournefort,  in  the  clefts  of  perpendicular 
rocks  on  mount  Ararat,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Several 
botanifts  have  confounded  this  rare  fpecies  with  one  or 
other  of  the  two  laft  defcribed  ; but  they  are  all  perfedlly 
xliftindt,  as  appears  by  Tournefort’s  own  fpecimens.  The 
prefent  agrees  molt  in  charadter,  and  mode  of  growth,  with 
S.  cymbalaria , to  which  Willdenow  refers  it,  nor  was  Jac- 
quin  fatisfied  of  their  being  effentially  different.  Their 
leaves  indeed  are  fimilar,  but  molt  fleftiy  in  the  plant  before 
us,  and  its flowers  are  totally  unlike  cymbalaria , being  large 
and  white,  with  obovate,  green-ribbed,  unfpotted  petals,  and 
Aov/ny Jlower-Jlalks,  characters  belonging  to  many  fpecies  in 
the  laft  fedtion.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  petals , as  well 
as  the  perfectly  fuperior  germen,  and  whole  habit  of  the 
plant,  di'tinguifh  this  fpecies  from  the  weak,  trailing,  fmall- 
flowered  S.  hederacea. 

We  have  not  numbered  the  fpecies  of  Saxifraga,  becaufe 
we  have  not  aimed  at  a complete  view  of  the  whole,  but 
merely  an  illuftratton  of  fuch  as  required  it.  A few,  even 
of  the  Liunaean  ones,  are  therefore  not  mentioned,  becaufe 
we  had  nothing  new  to  remark  concerning  them.  Still  lefs 
have  we  undertaken  to  define  the  limits  of  fpecies  in  various 
authors,  of  which  we  had  accefs  to  no  fpecimens.  Several 
of  thofe  we  have  feen  are  involved  in  uncertainty;  for  in- 
ftance,  S.  peBinata  of  Mr.  Pur(h,  n.  17,  a plant  of  Mr. 


Menzies,  with  five  Jlyles,  and  five  bivalve  capfules,  confe~ 
quently  no  Saxifraga.  S.  cuneata,  Willd.  n.  48.  (S.  cunei- 
folia  ; Cavan,  lc.  v.  3.  25.  t.  248.),  is  erroneoufly  placed  in 
the  laft  fedtion  of  the  genus,  and  evidently,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  figure,  belongs  to  the  fame  tribe  as  cefpitofa, 
of  which  it  may  even  be  a variety,  not  very  remote  from 
hirta,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2291. — Horticulturifts  make  many 
more  fpecies  of  this  elegant  genus  than  we  are  difpofed  to 
admit,  and  we  prefume  not  to  decide,  but  rather  to  contri- 
bute to  the  mafs  of  pradtical  obfervation  ; for  the  ufe  of 
thofe,  who  with  a ftiil  more  complete  ftock  of  original 
fpecimens,  and  with  more  time  for  inveftigation  than  prefent 
circumftances  allow  us,  may  hereafter  further  elucidate  the 
matter. 

Saxifraga,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  low, 
hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated are,  the  pyramidal  faxifrage  (S.  cotyledon)  ; the 
white  faxifrage  ( S.  granulata)  ; the  thick-leaved  faxifrage 
(S.  craffifolia)  ; the  London  pride  (S.  umbrofa) ; the  molly 
faxifrage,  or  ladies’  cufhion  (S.  hypnoides)  ; the  China  faxi- 
frage (S.  farmentofa)  ; and  the  round-leaved  faxifrage  (S. 
rotundifolia).  And  there  are  other  fpecies  that  may  be  cul- 
tivated where  great  variety  is  wanted. 

In  refpedi  to  the  fir  ft  fort  it  isobferved,that  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong  they  produce  very  large  pyramids  of  flowers, 
which  make  a fine  appearance  ; and  being  kept  in  the  (hade, 
and  fcreened  from  wind  and  rain,  continue  in  beauty  a con- 
fiderable  time.  There  are  feveral  varieties. 

The  fecond  fort  varies  with  double  flowers,  in  which  (late 
it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

In  regard  to  the  third  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  the  ftem 
changes  every  year  into  root ; that  which  flowers  one  year 
lofing  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  turning  to  the  ground, 
becoming  black,  and  putting  forth  fibres : and  after  the 
plant  has  flowered,  the  ftem  puts  forth  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  have  the  panicles  of  flowers 
for  the  next  year  included  in  their  gems.  According  to 
Curtis,  the  leaves  are  large,  red  on  the  under,  and  of  a fine 
(hining  green  on  their  upper  furface,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  more  handfome  kinds  of  foliage  : the  flowering 
ftems,  according  to  the  richnefs  and  moiiture  of  the  foil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  rife  from  one  to  two  or  even  three 
feet  high  ; at  top  fupporting  a large  bunch  of  purple  pen- 
dulous flowers,  expanding  in  April  and  May,  and,  if  the 
feafon  prove  favourable,  making  a fine  appearance.  It  is 
likewife  remarked,  that  there  is  another  faxifrage  in  gardens, 
exceedingly  like  this  in  appearance,  but  differing,  in  produc- 
ing larger  bunches  of  flowers,  and  in  having  larger,  rounder, 
and  more  heart-lhaped  leaves. 

The  fourth  fort  has  the  names  of  none-fo-pretty,  and 
London  pride. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  may  be  readily  increafed 
by  planting  off-fets  taken  from  the  fides  of  the  old  plants  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  placing  them  in 
the  (hade  during  the  (ummer,  but  letting  them  be  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  fun  in  winter  : all  the  off-fets  (hould 
be  taken  off,  as  by  that  means  they  will  flower  much  ftronger  ; 
the  young  plants  afford  flowers  the  fecond  year.  The  lecond 
fort  may  likewife  be  increafed  in  the  fame  way,  which  (hould 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  in  July,  when 
the  ftems  decay,  in  frefh  undunged  earth,  giving  them  a 
fhady  fituation  till  winter  : they  (hould  be  fet  out  in  large 
tufts,  and  when  in  the  open  ground  have  a fhady  place 
affigned  them. 

The  third  fort  may  be  increafed  with  little  trouble  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  pots  in  the  former  fituation, 
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feeing  pfotefted  in  fevere  weather,  and  in  the  latter  removed 
to  the  greenhoufe  or  a garden-frame. 

The  fourth  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  off-fets  in  the  fame  way, 
a fhady  fituation  being  chofen. 

The  fifth  fort  is  eafily  increafed  by  planting  its  trailing 
rooted  branches  in  the  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain  : 
it  fhould  have  a moiit  foil  and  fhaded  fituation. 

The  fixth  may  be  readily  raifed  by  the  runners,  which 
may  be  planted  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  greenhoufe,  though 
it  will  bear  the  open  air  in  mild  winters  in  a warm  fheltered 
fituation. 

And  the  laft  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  and 
planting  them  out  in  the  early  autumn : it  fhould  have  a 
moiit  fhady  fituation,  with  a rather  ftiff  loamy  foil. 

They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps, 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds ; except  the 
fixth,  which  muft  have  a place  in  the  greenhoufe  collection. 

Saxifraga,  Saxifrafa,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  We  have 
two  very  different  plants  under  this  name,  fo  that  the  writers 
on  this  fubjeft  feem  often  ftrangely  to  contradict  one  another 
in  their  defcriptions,  when  they  are  really  defcribing  two  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  one  is  the  faxfraga  antiquorum.  This 
is  a low  plant,  fomewhat  refembling  thyme,  and  its  feed  is  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  warm  and  acrid  tafte.  The  other 
is  the  common  white  meadow  faxifrage,  the  faxifraga  alba,  or 

granulata,  a plant  of  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  roundifh 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers.  The  root  of  this  fpecies  is 
granulofe,  or  made  up  of  a number  of  fmall  knobs,  and  thefe 
are  in  moft  places  ufed  in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of  faxi- 
frage feed. 

The  feeds,  which  are  numerous,  very  fmall,  and  black,  and 
which  were  adminiftered  by  infufing  them  in  white  wine,  or  by 
a decoCtion  in  common  water,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  faxifrage,  were  once  in  great  efteem  as  aperients  and 
diuretics,  in  obftruCfions  of  the  menfes,  ftranguries,  and 
nephritic  cafes,  whence  the  name  ; but  they  have  of  late  loft 
their  credit. 

Linnaeus  defcribes  the  tafte  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid  and 
pungent,  which,  fays  Dr.  Woodville,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover  : neither  the  tubercles  of  the  root,  nor  the  leaves, 
manifeft  to  the  organs  of  tafte  any  quality  likely  to  be  of 
medicinal  ufe ; and  therefore,  though  this  fpecies  of  faxifrage 
has  been  long  employed  as  a popular  remedy  in  nephritic 
and  gravelly  diforders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  or  from  any  publifhed  initances  of  its  effi- 
cacy, that  it  deferves  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
fuperftitious  doftrine  of  “ fignatures”  fuggefted  the  ufe  of 
the  root,  which  is  a good  example  of  what  Linnaeus  has 
termed  radix  granulata.  The  bulbs  or  tubercles  of  fuch 
roots  anfwer  an  important  purpofe  in  vegetation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  plants  with  nourifhment  and  moifture,  and  there- 
by enabling  them  to  refift  the  efforts  of  that  drought  to 
which  the  dry  foils  they  inhabit  peculiarly  expofe  them. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

SAXIFRAGiE,  in  Botany,  the  eighty-fourth  natu- 
ral order  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem,  the  fecond  of  his  fourteenth 
clafs  ; fee  Ficoideje.  The  characters  of  the  order  are 
thefe. 

Calyx  fuperior,  or  more  frequently  inferior,  in  four  or  five 
divifions.  Petals  four  or  five,  rarely  wanting,  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  its  fegments. 
Stamens  as  many,  or  moftly  twice  that  number,  inferted  into 
the  fame  place.  Germen  fimple,  fuperior,  or  rarely  inferior. 
Styles  and  Jligmas  two.  Fruit  often  capfular,  of  one  or  two 
cells,  with  many  feeds,  its  fummit  with  two  valves,  the  par- 
tition formed  by  their  inflexion.  Corculum  incurved,  fur- 
rounding a farinaceous  or  fomewhat  flefhy  mafs.  Stem  gene- 


rally herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  oppofite ; fome- 
times  thickifh,  or  flefhy. 

Sect.  i.  Fruit  fuperior , capfular , terminating  in  two 
heals. 

Heuchera , Saxifraga,  Tiarella,  and  Mitella.  To  thefe  the 
late  Mr.  Dryander  properly  added  Galax. 

Seft.  2.  Fruit  inferior,  capfular  or  pulpy . 

Chryfofplenium  and  Adoxa. 

Seft.  3.  Genera  allied  to  the  Saxifrag/z. 

Weinmannia , Cunonia,  and  Hydrangea. 

Mr.  Salifbury  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  513, 
has  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  eftablifhing  another  fedtion  of 
this  order,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  famens,  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  Bauera,  a genus  named  by  the  writer  of  this, 
and  not  by  his  friend  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  honour  of  thofe 
eminent  botanifts  and  draughtfmen,  the  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Bauer.  The  author  of  Bauera  however  difclaims  all 
fanciful  comparifons  between  the  plant  and  the  perfons 
whofe  name  it  bears,  as  well  as  all  invidious  ones  between  the 
refpeftive  merits  of  the  parties,  which  in  his  opinion  are  equal 
and  unrivalled. 

SAXIFRAGE,  Burnet.  See  Pimpinella  and  Anise. 
The  roots  of  the  greater  burnet  faxifrage  with  a white 
umbel  have  a hot  and  pungent,  but  not  very  durable,  tafte  ; 
their  virtue  is  extradted  partially  by  water,  and  completely 
by  rectified  fpirit!  When  large  quantities  are  diltilled  with 
water,  there  feparates  from  the  water  a fmall  portion  of  a 
yellowifli  eflential  oil,  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  The  leaves 
and  feeds  of  the  plants  have  likewife  a confiderable  acrimony  ; 
the  leaves  lefs  than  the  feeds,  and  both  lefs  than  the  roots. 
This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans, 
as  a warm  ftimulating  refolvent,  aperient,  diaphoretic,  & c.  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomaeh  from  vifcid  phlegm,  infarftions  of 
thebreaft,  tumours  and  obftruftions  of  the  glands,  impurities 
of  the  blood,  and,  in  general,  wherever  tenacious  humours 
a^e  to  be  attenuated,  or  the  fluid  fecretions  promoted. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  our  officinal  compound  arum 
powder  ; and  it  is  alfo  employed  as  a mafticatory  for  ftimu- 
lating the  falival  glands,  and  in  gargarifm  for  diflolving  vifcid 
mucus  in  the  fauces.  Lewis  Mat.  Med. 

Saxifrage,  Golden.  See  Chrysospeenium. 

Saxifrage,  Red,  Saxifraga  rubra,  a name  given  by  fome 
botanic  authors  to  the  filipendula,  or  dropwort. 

Saxifrage,  Yellow,  Saxifraga  lutea,  a name  given  by 
Fuchfius,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  common  melilot. 

SAXKIOBING,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Lapland,  trading  chiefly  in 
corn  ; 1 5 miles  E.  of  Nafcow. 

SAXMUNDHAM,  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Plomefgate,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  at  a fhort  diltance  from  the  river  Aide,  and 
diftant  89  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The  houfes  are  in 
general  well-built,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  unpaved. 
The  market  day  is  Thurfday,  weekly  ; and  there  are  two 
annual  fairs,  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and  on  the  23d  of 
September.  Here  was  formerly  a houfe  of  induftry,  which 
was  deftroyed  in  Auguft,  1766,  by  a riotous  mob,  under  the 
pretence  of  releafing  the  poor,  but  in  reality  to  defeat  an 
aft  of  parliament  which  had  juft  paft  refpefting  them.  On 
this  occafion  it  was  neceffary  to  call  in  the  alfiftance  of  the  mi- 
litary, and  in  confequence  of  refiftance  feveral  lives  were  loft. 
At  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town  ftands  Hurts-Hall, 
a feat  belonging  to  Charles  Long,  efq.  The  houfe  has  bpen 
partly  rebuilt,  and  confiderably  enlarged,  by  the  prefent 
proprietor  ; and  has  attached  to  it  a large  extent  of  ground 
judicioufly  laid  out,  and  embellilhed  with  a fine  lake,  which, 
in  one  place,  is  open  to  the  view,  and  in  another  is  deeply 
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embofomed  in  wood.  Near  this  manfion  hands  the  church 
of  Saxmundham,  a fpacious  edifice,  containing  various  mo- 
numents to  the  memory  of  different  members  of  the  Long 
family. 

According  to  the  population  returns  for  1811,  this  parifh 
contains  1 14  houfes  and  959  inhabitants.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  xiv.  by  F.  Shoberl. 

SAXO,  in  Biography , the  oldeft  of  the  Danifh  hiftorians, 
called  Grammaticus,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  was 
defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and  born  in  Seland, 
but  at  what  time  is  not  known.  By  fome  writers  he  is 
ftyled  Longus,  an  epithet  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
applied  to  him  in  confequence  of  his  ftature.  He  was  fe- 
cretary  or  amanuenfis  to  Abfolon,  archbifhop  of  Lunden, 
by  whofe  defire  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  native  country, 
in  fixteen  books.  This  hiffory  commences  with  Dan,  the 
firft  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  contemporary  with  David, 
and  terminates  with  the  year  1186.  Saxo  died  in  1204, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Rofkild.  He  collefted  the 
materials  of  his  hiffory  from  the  works  of  the  old  Danifh 
poets,  infcriptions  on  old  ftones,  the  Icelandic  chronicles, 
and  the  relation  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  friend  and 
patron  Abfolon.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  ftyle,  confi- 
dering  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  is  extremely  elegant, 
but  rather  too  poetical  for  hiftory.  He  is  highly  applauded 
by  Heinfius  and  Gerard  Voffius  ; and  Erafmus,  fpeaking  of 
his  hiffory,  fays,  “ Probo  vividum  et  ardens  ingenium, 
orationem  nunquam  remiflam  aut  dormitantem,  turn  miram 
verborum  copiam,  fententias  crebras,  et  figurarum  admira- 
bilem  varietatem,  ut  fatis  admirari,  nequeam  unde  ilia  aetate 
homini  Dano  tanta  vis  eloquendi  fuppetiverit.”  With 
refpeft  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fafts,  Holberg  remarks 
that  the  firft  part,  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes 
and  the  reign  of  the  ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables,  but 
that  the  laft  eight  books,  and  particularly  thofe  that  refer 
to  the  events  of  the  author’s  own  times,  deferve  the  utmoft 
credit. 

SAXON,  or  the  Saxon  Language,  as  it  is  fpoken  in  Eng- 
land, is  diftinguifhed  by  three  feveral  epochs,  and  may  there- 
fore be  divided  into  three  dialefts.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
that  which  the  Saxons  ufed,  from  their  entrance  into  this 
ifland,  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes,  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  has  been  called  the  Britifh 
Saxon : and  no  monument  of  it  remains,  except  a fmall 
metrical  fragment  of  the  genuine  Caedmon,  inferted  in 
Alfred’s  verfion  of  the  Venerable  Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
tory. The  fecond  is  the  Danifh  Saxon,  which  prevailed  from 
the  Danifh  to  the  Norman  invafion,  A.  D.  10 66;  and  of  which 
many  confiderable  fpecimens,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  are 
ftill  preferved  : particularly,  two  literal  verfions  of  the  four 
gofpels,  (MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  Cod.  membran.  in  Pyxid. 
4to.  grand,  quadrat.  And  MSS.  Cotton.  Otho.  Nor.  D.  4 ; 
both  thefe  manufcripts,  which  were  written  and  ornamented 
in  the  Saxon  times,  are  of  the  higheft  curiofity  and  anti- 
quity) ; and  the  fpurious  Caedmon’s  beautiful  poetical  pa- 
raphrafe  of  the  Book  of  Genefis,  printed  by  Junius,  Amft. 
1655;  and  the  prophet  Daniel.  The  third  may  be  properly 
ftyled  the  Norman  Saxon  ; which  began  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  acceflion,  and  continued  beyond  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  who  died  in  1189. 

The  laft  of  thefe  three  dialects  formed  a language  extremely 
barbarous,  irregular,  and  intractable  ; and  confequently  pro- 
mifes  no  very  ftriking  fpecimens  in  any  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion.  Its  fubftance  was  the  Danifh  Saxon,  adulterated  with 
French.  The  Saxon  indeed,  a language  fubfifting  on  uni- 
form principles,  and  polifhed  by  poets  and  theologifts,  how- 
ever corrupted  by  the  Danes,  had  much  perfpicuity,  ftrength, 


and  harmony : but  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror  and 
his  people,  was  a confufed  jargon  of  Teutonic,  Gaulifh,  and 
vitiated  Latin.  In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  our  national  fpeech, 
the  French  predominated.  Even  before  the  conqueft  the 
Saxon  language  began  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  the  French, 
or  Frankifh,  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  : a circumftance 
which  at  once  facilitated  and  foretold  the  Norman  acceflion. 
In  the  year  652,  it  was  the  common  praftice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  fend  their  youth  to  the  monafteries  of  France  for 
education : and  not  only  the  language,  but  the  manners  of 
the  French,  wereefteemed  the  moil  polite  accomplifhments. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  the  refort  of  Normans 
to  the  Englifh  court  was  fo  frequent,  that  the  affeftation  of 
imitating  the  Frankifh  cuftoms  became  almoft  univerfal : and 
even  the  lower  clafs  of  people  was  ambitious  of  catching  the 
Frankifh  idiom.  It  was  no  difficult  talk  for  the  Norman  lords 
to  banifh  that  language  of  which  the  natives  began  to  be 
abfurdly  afhamed.  The  new  invaders  commanded  the  laws 
to  be  adminiftered  in  French.  Many  charters  of  monafteries 
were  forged  in  Latin  by  the  Saxon  monks  for  the  prefent  fecu- 
rity  of  their  poflefiions,  in  confequence  of  that  averfion  which 
the  Normans  profeffed  to  the  Saxon  tongue.  Even  children 
at  fchool  were  forbidden  to  read  in  their  native  language, 
and  inttrufted  in  a knowledge  of  the  Norman  only.  In  the 
mean  time  we  fhould  have  fome  regard  to  the  general  and 
political  ftate  of  the  nation.  The  natives  were  fo  univerfally 
reduced  to  the  loweft  condition  of  negleft  and  indigence,  that 
the  Englifh  name  became  a term  of  reproach  : and  feveral 
generations  elapfed,  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree 
was  raifed  to  any  diftinguifhed  honours,  or  could  fo  much  as 
attain  the  rank  of  baronage.  Among  other  inflances  of 
that  abfolute  and  voluntary  fubmifiion,  with  which  our 
Saxon  anceftors  received  a foreign  yoke,  it  appears  that  they 
fuffered  their  hand-writing  to  fall  into  difcredit  and  difufe  ; 
which  by  degrees  became  fo  difficult  and  obfolete,  that  few 
befide  the  oldeft  men  could  underhand  the  characters.  In 
the  year  1095,  Wolftan,  biffiop  ofWorcefter,  was  depofed 
by  the  arbitrary  Normans : it  was  objefted  againft  him,  that 
he  was  “ a fuperannuated  Englifh  idiot,  who  could  not  fpeak 
French.”  It  is  true,  that  in  fome  of  the  monafteries,  par- 
ticularly at  Croyland  and  Taviftock,  founded  by  Saxon 
princes,  there  were  regular  preceptors  in  the  Saxon  language ; 
but  this  inftitution  was  fuffered  to  remain  after  the  conqueft, 
as  a matter  only  of  intereft  and  neceffity.  The  religious 
could  not  otherwife  have  underftood  their  original  charters. 
William’s  fucceffor,  Henry  I.,  gave  an  inftrument  of  con- 
firmation to  William  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
written  in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters. 

The  Saxon  was  probably  fpoken  in  the  country,  yet  not 
without  various  adulterations  from  the  French  : the  courtly 
language  was  French,  yet  perhaps  with  fome  veftiges  of  the 
vernacular  Saxon.  But  the  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
conftantly  fent  their  children  into  France,  left  they  fhould 
contraft  habits  of  barbarifm  in  their  fpeech,  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  in  an  Englifh  education.  From 
the  declenfion  of  the  barons,  and  prevalence  of  the  com- 
mons, moft  of  whom  were  of  Englifh  anceftry,  the  na- 
tive language  of  England  gradually  gained  ground : till  at 
length  the  intereft  of  the  commons  fo  far  fucceeded  with 
Edward  III.,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  was  palled,  ap- 
pointing all  pleas  and  proceedings  in  law  to  be  carried  on  in 
Englifh : although  the  fame  ftatute  decrees,  in  the  true 
Norman  fpirit,  that  all  fuch  pleas  and  proceedings  fhould 
be  enrolled  in  Latin.  Yet  this  change  did  not  reftore  either 
the  Saxon  alphabet  or  language.  It  abolifhed  a token  of 
fubjeftion  and  difgrace : and,  in  fome  degree,  contributed  to 
prevent  further  French  innovations  in  the  language  then 
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yfed,  which  yet  remained  in  a compound  ftate,  and  retained 
a confiderable  mixture  of  foreign  phrafeology.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  muil  be  remembered,  that  this  corruption  of  the 
Saxon  was  not  only  owing  to  the  admiffion  of  new  words,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  new  alliance,  but  to  changes  of  its  own  forms 
and  terminations,  arifing  from  reafons  which  we  cannot  in- 
veftigate  or  explain.  Warton’s  Englilh  Poetry,  vol.  i.  See 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

Saxon  Blue.  See  Blue. 

Saxon  Green,  in  Dyeing.  See  Green. 

Saxon  Verfion.  See  Bible. 

SAXONIA,  Hercules,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Padua  in  the  year  1551,  of  a family  which  had  been  al- 
ready diftinguiffied  in  the  fcience  of  medicine  ; his  father, 
Yiftor,  and  his  paternal  uncles,  Jerom  and  Francis,  having 
held  a high  medical  reputation  at  Venice  and  Padua.  Fol- 
lowing their  example,  Hercules  decided  to  purfue  the  fame 
profeffion,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  in  his  native 
univerfity.  Before  the  /year  1574  he  was  appointed  to 
lefture  on  logic;  but  in  1579  he  removed  to  Venice,  for 
the  purpofe  of  pra&ifing  his  profeffion,  and  he  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  in  a few  years  he  attained  the  higheft 
reputation,  and  had  more  applications  from  the  lick 
than  he  could  attend  to.  It  has  been  faid,  that  even 

fo  early  as  1573  he  was  fent  for  to  Vienna,  with  Mer- 
curialis,  to  attend  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  his  ill- 
nefs ; but  the  probability  is,  that  a man  of  two  and 
twenty  could  not  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  reputation, 
and  that  he  merely  accompanied  Mercurialis  on  his  journey 
thither.  After  about  ten  years  of  laborious  practice  in 
Venice,  the  chair  of  Capivaccio  becoming  vacant  at  Padua, 
Saxonia  was  nominated  his  fucceflor.  The  faculty  of 
Padua  welcomed  him  back  to  his  native  univerfity  ; and  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  credit  and  repu- 
tation from  the  year  1590  till  1607,  when  lie  died. 

Saxonia  left  feveral  works  ; the  firil  of  which,  “ Dif- 
putatio  de  phaenigmis,  vulgo  veficantibus,  et  theriacae  ufu  in 
iebribus  peftilentialibus,”  Patav.  1591,  originated  from  a 
difcuffion  with  Mafl'aria,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, when  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  applied  to  both  for 
their  directions.  A fecond  work  alfo  appeared  during  this 
conteft,  entitled  “ De  Phaenigmis  Libri  tres.  In  quibus 
agitur  de  univerfa  rubificantium  natura,  See. ; de  quorum 
ufu  in  febribus  peftiler.tialibus  multa  difputantur,”  1593. 
He  next  employed  his  pen  on  the  fubjedt  of  fyphilis,  call- 
ing his  work,  “ TraCtatus  perfeCtiffimus  de  Morbo  Gallico, 
feu,  de  Lue  venerea,”  1 593,  which  went  through  feveral 
editions.  This  was  followed  feme  time  after  by  “ Trac- 
tatus  triplex,  de  febrium  putridarum  fignis,  de  pulfibus,  et 
de  urims,”  Francf.  1600;  “ De  Plica,  quam  Poloni 
Guvozdziec,  Roxolani  Koxtunum,  vocant,”  Pat.  1600; 
“ De  pulfibus  TraCtatus  abfolutiffimus,”  1603.  And 
after  his  death  were  publiflied,  “ Prodedfionum  PraCti- 
-carum  Libri  duo,”  1610;  and  “ Opera  PraCtica,”  1639, 
which  went  through  nine  fucceffive  editions  from  the 
prefs  of  Padua,  the  lail  being  printed  in  1681.  A pupil 
of  his  had  alfo  collected  all  that  he  knew  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  maker,  and  publiffied  them  at  Francfort,  in 
1603,  with  the  title  of  “ Pantheon  Medicinae  feledtum, 
feu,  Medicinae  Templum  in  Libros  XI  diftindtum.”  See 
Eloy  Didt.  Hilt,  de  la  Medecine. 

SAXONS,  in  Hijlory,  the  denomination  of  a people 
who  began  to  moled  Britain  foon  after  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  terminated,  and  in  whofe  fortunes  we  are  peculiarly 
interefted.  We  (hall  therefore  devote  a fmall  part  of  our 
work  to  the  curfory  hiftory  of  thefe  people  before  and 
after  their  invafion  and  occupation  of  Britain.  We  are 
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enabled  to  do  this  with  the  greater  facility  by  having  accefs 
to  the  valuable  hiitory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  written  by 
our  refpedted  friend  Sharon  Turner,  efq.  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  tranfported  themfelves  from  the 
Cimbric  peninfula  and  its  vicinity  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  cen- 
turies into  England,  were  branches  of  the  grand  Saxon  con- 
federation, which,  from  the  Elbe,  extended  itfelf  at  laft  to 
the  Rhine.  The  hoftilities  of  thefe  formidable  people  had 
long  diftrefled  the  weftern  regions  of  Europe,  and  when  the 
Gothic  nations  overran  the  moft  valuable  provinces  of 
Rome,  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  Britain  foon  after  the 
Romans  quitted  it.  As  thefe  new  conquerors  advanced, 
their  laws,  language,  manners,  government,  and  barbarifm 
overfpread  the  land. 

The  Saxon  name,  which  became,  on  the  continent,  the 
appellation  of  a confederacy  of  nations,  denoted  at  firft  a 
fingle  Hate.  The  firft  writer  who  feems  to  have  men- 
tioned the  Saxons,  was  Ptolemy,  the  famous  Alexandrian 
geographer.  From  him  we  learn,  that  before  the  year  141 
after  Chrift,  ^people,  called  Saxones,  inhabited  a territory  at 
the  N.  fide  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
fonefus,  now  Jutland,  and  three  fmall  iflands,  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river : but  they  were  at  this  period  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  their  hiitory 
beyond  this  period  ; and  in  doing  this,  many  wild  and  in- 
confillent  fictions  have  been  framed.  Our  author  invefti- 
gates  their  origin  among  the  Scythians,  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  Sakai,  or  Sacae,  a powerful  tribe  of  this  nation, 
were  their  progenitors.  Sakai-funa,  or  the  fons  of  the 
Sakai,  abbreviated  into  Sakfun,  which  has  the  fame  found 
with  Saxon,  feems  to  be,  as  he  conceives,  a reafonable 
etymology  of  the  word  Saxon.  Strabo  places  the  Sacse 
eallward  of  the  Cafpian,  and  he  leads  us  to  conclude,  that 
in  fome  of  their  holtile  excurfions,  they  feized  on  Bac- 
triana  and  the  moll  fertile  part  of  Armenia,  which  from 
them  derived  the  name  of  Sacaflena,  and  that  they  reached 
the  Cappadoces  on  the  Euxjne.  (See  Sacje.)  Some  of 
thefe  marauding  Same  or  Sacalfani  might  probably  be  driven 
forward  to  the  weltern  coalts  of  Europe,  where  they  were 
found  by  Ptolemy,  and  whence  they  molelled  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  The  three  illands 
which  the  Saxons  occupied  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  were 
thofe  that  are  now  denominated  North  Strandt,  Bufen,  t 
and  Heiligland.  On  the  continent  they  alfo  occupied  a 
territory,  which  was  fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Cimbric  peninfula,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder.  From 
thefe  countries  our  Saxon  anceftors  made  their  incurfions 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  from  them  they  fpread  terror 
through  Europe,  when  their  attention  became  diredled  to 
maritime  depredations.  The  fecond  writer  who  mentions  the 
Saxons  was  Eutropius,  who  lived  above  a century  after  Pto- 
lemy. In  accounting  for  the  rebellion  of  Caraufius,  and  his 
affumption  of  the  purple,  he  ftates  the  Saxons  to  have  united 
with  the  Franks,  and  to  have  become  formidable  to  the 
Romans  by  their  piratical  enterprifes.  During  the  interval 
that  had  elapfed  from  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  Saxons  had 
profpered  ; and  their  profperity  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
the  repulfe  of  the  Romans  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine, 
from  the  rife  of  the  Franks,  A.D.  235 — 240,  and  from 
their  own  application  to  maritime  expeditions.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  the  Saxon  fleets  acquired  an 
addition  of  ftrength  from  the  union  of  other  ftates,  and 
their  league  with  concurring  princes  was  extended.  The 
Chauci  led  the  way  ; the  Frifii  followed  ; and  at  length  the 
Chamavi,  the  Batavi,  the  Toxandri,  and  Morini,  became 
their  allies.  The  Cimbri,  the  Jutes,  the  Angles,  and  others, 
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added  their  numbers  to  the  formidable  league,  which  began 
to  diffolve  after  their  expedition  to  Britain.  As  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Saxon  ilates  enlarged  with  their  leagues,  they 
comprehended  the  population  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weler ; from  the  Wefer  they  reached  to  the  Ems,  and 
diffufed  themfelves  to  the  Rhine.  The  allies  of  the 
Saxons,  however,  with  whom  the  hiftory  of  Britain  is  molt 
connected,  were  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles.  At  length, 
A.D.  368,  the  Saxons  with  their  allies  affaultedthe  maritime 
coafts  of  Britain  ; but  were  defeated  by  Theodofius.  In  the 
year  370  they  were  repulfed  by  the  Romans  on  the  con- 
tinent ; but  before  the  lapfe  of  many  years,  they  renewed 
their  depredations  and  defeated  Maximus.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  fourth  century  they  exercifed  the  activity  and  refources 
of  Stilicho  ; but  in  confequence  of  the  prevailing  triumphs 
of  Charlemagne,  the  celebrity  and  power  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  continent  ceafed.  Soon  after  the  period  above-men- 
tioned, the  Saxon  invafion  of  England  occurred.  In  the  year 
449  Hengift  and  Horfa  made  a defcent  on  the  Britifh  coaft  ; 
and  the  achievement  of  Hengift  was  a beacon  of  emulation  to 
the  maritime  part  of  the  Saxon  confederation,  and  afiifted 
to  convert  it  from  naval  piracy  to  views  of  regular  conqueft 
in  Britain.  Ella  was  the  next  Saxon  chieftain,  or  king, 
who  invaded  Britain ; and  though  he  with  his  three  fons 
came  only  with  three  fhips  to  the  Suffex  coaft,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  gaining  a fettlement,  and  by  flow  degrees  they 
enlarged  their  conquefts  on  the  coaft.  Eighteen  years  after 
Ella’s  arrival,  another  powerful  colony  of  Saxons  arrived 
in  the  ifland,  under  the  aufpices  of  Cerdic,  who,  as  well  as 
Hengift  and  Horfa,  derived  his  genealogy  from  Woden. 
Under  Cerdic,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  Hampfhire,  and  Bucking- 
hamftiire  witneffed  the  triumphs  of  the  Saxons  ; and  Somer- 
fetlhire,  Wiltfliire,  and  Oxfordihire  experienced  thofe  of 
his  fon.  At  length  they  eftablifhed  a kingdom  fo  powerful 
as  to  abforb  every  other  fovereignty.  The  progrefs  of 
Cerdic,  however,  was  long  refilled  by  Arthur  the  Britilh 
chieftain  ; and  this  brave  refiitance  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tons was  celebrated  by  the  bards  of  Bretagne,  fo  that 
Arthur  became  the  popular  hero. 

About  fifty-two  years  after  the  expedition  of  Cerdic, 
and  almoft  a century  after  the  landing  of  Hengift  on  the 
ifland,  another  fleet  of  warriors  directed  their  courfe  to  the 
North.  Thofe  who  had  hitherto  arrived  were  Jutes  and 
Saxons  ; but  the  affociates  of  Ida  were  Angles  ; and  as  he 
came  with  forty  veffels,  this  was  by  far  the  moft  formidable 
emigration.  The  progrefs  of  the  Angles  in  the  North  was 
flow  ; but  at  length  Ida’s  conquefts  eftablifhed  them  in 
Bernicia,  and  they  were  maintained  by  his  fons.  t At  fome 
period  near  the  year  500,  the  Eaft  Anglian  ftate  was  co- 
lonized, though  the  monarchy  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
year  530.  The  various  parts  of  Britain,  into  which  the 
Saxons  and  their  confederates  fpread  themfelves,  were  as 
follow,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  the  Irifh  primate, 
Ufher.  The  Jutes  poffeffed  Kent,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Hamplhire  which  fronts  it.  The 
Saxons  were  diftinguilhed  from  their  fituation  into  South 
Saxons,  who  peopled  Suffex  ; Eaft  Saxons,  who  occupied 
Effex,  Middlefex,  and  the  fouth  part  of  Hertfordlhire ; 
and  Weft  Saxons,  who  fixed  themfelves  in  Surrey,  Hamp- 
fhire (the  coaft  of  the  Jutes  excepted),  Berks,  Wilts, 
Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Devon,  and  that  part  of  Cornwall 
which  the  Britons  were  unable  to  retain.  The  Angles 
were  divided  into  Eaft  Angles,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  part  of  Bedfordfhire  ; and 
Middle  Angles  in  Leicefterfhire,  which  appertained  to 
Mercia.  The  Mercians  were  divided  by  the  Trent  into 
South  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
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Rutland,  Huntingdon,  the  north  parts  of  Bedfordfhire 
and  Hertfordfhire,  Bucks,  Oxfordfhire,  Gloucefterfhire, 
Warwickfhire,  Worcefterfhire,  Herefordfhire,  Stafford- 
fhire,  and  Shropfhire  ; and  North  Mercians,  who  inhabited 
the  counties  of  Chefter,  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  The 
Northumbrians  were  the  Deiri,  in  Lancafter,  York,  Weit- 
moreland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham  ; and  the  Bernicians 
in  Northumberland,  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

After  the  exertions  of  the  Britons  to  repel  the  invaders  of 
their  country  had  failed,  eight  Anglo-Saxon  governments 
were  eftablifhed  in  the  ifland.  But  it  was  by  a flow  conqueft 
that  the  nations,  comprifed  under  the  title  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  different  diftricfts  of  the  ifland ; and 
almoft  a century  and  a half  lapfed  from  the  firft  arrival  of 
Hengift  to  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the  odtarchy.  In  their 
progrefs  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  extirpate  the  Britons  ; 
but  as  they  wanted  hufbandmen,  artifans,  and  menials  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  the  majority  of  the  Britifh  population  was 
preferved  to  be  ufeful  to  their  conquerors.  Some  Britons, 
who  difdainedthe  Saxon  yoke,  emigrated  to  other  countries: 
Armorica  or  Bretagne  afforded  refuge  to  many  ; Cornwall 
and  Wales  received  a confiderable  accefiion  of  population: 
and  fome  migrated  to  Holland.  The  moft  indignant  of  the 
Cymry  retired  into  Wales. 

As  foon  as  - the  Anglo-Saxons  were  releafed  from  the 
preffure  of  the  Britons,  and  began  to  feel  themfelves  fecure 
and  ftrong  in  the  population  of  their  provinces,  and  in  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  natives,  their  propesfity  to  war,  and  their 
ambitious  defire  of  power,  excited  them  to  turn  their  arms 
upon  one  another.  From  Hengift  to  Egbert  talents  were 
never  wanting  ©n  fome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thrones ; the 
refult  was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  they  fluctuated 
in  the  profperity  of  their  feveral  diftri&s,  yet,  confidered 
as  a nation,  they  improved  rapidly  in  civilization  and  power. 
Ina’s  laws  contributed  in  a high  degree  to  his  reputation, 
and  his  reign  was  long  and  profperous.  It  is  befides 
our  purpofe  to  give  a detail  of  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  it  is  much  more  inconfiftent  with 
our  limits  to  recite  even  the  principal  events  that  occurred 
during  their  refpe&ive  reigns.  This  is  the  lefs  neceffary, 
as  fome  brief  notices  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
biographical  articles  in  this  work.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynafty  termi- 
nated with  Harold  II.  and  the  advancement  of  William  of 
Normandy  to  the  Englifh  throne. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  Saxons  difplayed  the  qua- 
lities of  fearlefs,  a&ive,  and  fuccefsful  pirates.  Thus  they 
are  defcribed  by  Orofius,  Julian,  and  Zofimus  : their  fero- 
cious qualities  were  nourifhed  by  the  habit  of  indifcrimi- 
nate  depredation  ; they  traverfed  both  land  and  fea  with  a 
view  to  plunder,  and  in  purfuit  of  this  objeCt  they  were 
no  lefs  heedlefs  of  their  own  lives,  than  unfeeling  and  cruel 
with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  others.  Their  perfons  were  of 
the  largeft  fize.  As  to  their  drefs,  their  loofe  linen  vefts 
were  adorned  with  trimming,  woven  in  different  colours: 
their  external  garment  was  the  fagum,  or  cloak,  and  they 
had  flioes.  Their  females  had  gowns,  and  feveral  orna- 
ments for  the  arms,  hands,  and  neck.  Their  armour  con- 
fided of  Ihields,  long  lances,  and  large  knives  or  crooked 
fwords  by  their  fides,  and  their  horfemen  ufed  iron  fledge 
hammers  or  mallets.  The  government  of  the  continental 
Saxons  in  the  eighth  and  preceding  centuries  was  an  arifto- 
cracy  of  chieftains,  and  they  had  no  kings  but  in  time  of 
war,  who  laid  afide  their  power  when  peace  was  re- 
eftablilhed.  When  they  vifited  England,  they  were  con- 
ducted and  governed  by  their  war-kings ; and  thefe  they 
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were  under  a necefiity  of  continuing  until  a permanent, 
though  limited,  monarchy  was  eftablilhed.  Among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  there  were  four  orders  of  men  ; the  Etheling 
or  noble,  the  free  man,  the  freed-man,  and  the  fervile. 
The  nobles  were  jealous  of  their  race  and  rank  ; their  inter- 
marriages were  reftri&ed  to  one  another,  and  the  fevered; 
penalties  were  annexed  to  a violation  of  this  order.  Of 
their  ancient  laws,  in  their  Pagan  ftate,  little  certain  is 
known.  It  appears,  however,  that  pecuniary  compenfation 
was  their  general  mode  of  redrefiing  perfonal  injuries  and 
of  punilhing  criminal  offences.  Their  feverity  againft  adul- 
tery was  perfonal  and  fanguinary ; if  a woman  became  un- 
chafte,  fhe  was  compelled  to  hang  herfelf,  her  body  was 
burnt,  and  the  adulterer  was  executed  over  her  afhes  ; or 
elfe,  a company  of  females  whipped  her  from  diftriCl  to 
diftriCl,  and,  dividing  her  garments  to  the  girdle,  they 
pierced  her  body  with  their  knives.  They  drove  her,  thus 
bleeding,  from  their  habitations  ; and  wherefoever  fhe  went, 
frefh  parties  of  women  renewed  the  cruel  punifhment,  and 
continued  it  till  fhe  expired.  In  their  marriages  they  allowed 
a fon  to  wed  his  father’s  widow,  and  a brother  his  filler  - 
in-law.  Among  the  Frifians,  who  were  confederates  of  the 
Saxons,  a perfon  guilty  of  facrilege,  or  of  breaking  into  a 
temple  and  taking  away  any  of  the  facred  things,  was  ordered 
to  be  led  to  the  fea,  and  in  the  fand  which  the  fea  ufimlly 
covers,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  to  be  caftrated,  and  to  be 
immolated  to  the  gods  whofe  temples  he  had  violated. 

The  mofl  ancient  religions  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
been  pure  theifm,  without  idols  and  temples.  By  degrees 
the  Deity  was  reprefented  by  a variety  of  fymbols,  among 
which  the  principal  were  the  heavenly  bodies  j and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  heroes  and  kings  were  exalted  into  gods. 
At  length  the  air,  the  fea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth,  were  fo  flocked  by  the  creative  fancy  with  divinities, 
that  it  was  more  eafy,  as  an  ancient  fage  remarked,  to  find 
a deity  than  a man.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  fettled  in 
Britain,  they  feem  to  have  abandoned  the  cuiloms  of  their 
ancellors,  of  which  indeed  the  traditionary  account  is  very 
imperfect  ; and  they  then  had  idols,  altars,  temples,  and 
priefts ; their  temples  were  encompaffcd  with  inclofures  ; 
they  were  profaned  by  throwing  lances  into  them  ; it  was 
not  lawful  for  a priefl  to  bear  arms,  or  to  ride,  except  on  a 
mare.  Thefe  particulars  are  detailed  on  the  authority  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  Some  of  the  objeCls  of  their  adora- 
tion are  found  in  their  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  ; 
and  they  are  as  follow  : 


Sunday,  or 

Monday,  or 

Tuefday,  or 

Wednefday,  or 

Thurfday,  or 

Friday,  or 

Saturday,  or 


Sunnan  doeg, 
Monan  dseg, 
Tiwes  daeg, 
Wodnes  d xg, 
Thunres  daeg. 
Frige  daeg, 
Seternes  daeg, 


is  the  Sun’s  day. 
is  the  Moon’s  day. 
is  Tifo’s  day. 
is  Woden’s  day. 
is  Thunre’s  day. 
is  Friga’s  day. 
is  Seterne’s  day. 


Of  the  fun  and  moon  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  their 
fun  was  a female  deity,  and  their  moon  was  of  the  male 
fex.  Woden  was  the  great  anceftor  from  whom  they  de- 
duced their  genealogies,  and  he  was  the  predominant  idol 
of  the  Saxon  adoration,  though,  little  is  known  of  him, 
as  diftinCl  from  the  Odin  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 
(See  Odin.)  The  names  of  two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
goddeffes  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Bede  : he  mentions 
Rheda , to  whom  they  facrificed  in  March,  hence  denomi- 
nated Rehd-monath,  and  Eo/ire , whofe  feftivities  were 
celebrated  in  April,  called  on  this  account  Eoftre-monath. 
The  idol  adored  in  Heiligland,  one  of  the  iflands  occupied 
by  the  Saxons,  wras  Fofete , which  gave  name  to  the  place, 


and  was  hence  called  Fofetefland.  That  the  Angles  had 
a goddefs  called  Hertha,  or  mother-  Earth,  we  learn  from 
Tacitus.  The  Saxons  dreaded  an  evil  being,  whom  they 
named  Fait! : fome  kind  of  female  power  they  called  an 
elf.  They  alfo  venerated  Hones,  groves,  and  fountains. 
The  continental  Saxons  refpeCted  the  lady  Hera,  an  imagi- 
nary  being,  who  was  thought  to  fly  about  in  the  air  in  the 
week  after  their  Jule,  or  between  our  Chriftmas  and  Epi- 
phany. Her  vifit  was  followed,  as  they  conceived,  by 
abundance.  That  the  Saxons  had  many  idols  is  a well- 
known  faCl : but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them.  That 
they  had  the  horrid  cuftom  of  offering  human  facrifices  is 
unqueltionable : but  whether  fuch  facrifices  were  an  efta- 
blilhed  part  of  their  fuperftitious  ritual,  or  whether  they 
were  merely  an  occafional  immolation  of  captives  or  crimi- 
nals, is  a point  which  cannot  be  decided.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  moll  probable.  The  Saxon  idol,  whofe  cele- 
brity on  the  continent  was  the  moll  eminent,  was  the  Irmin- 
fula,  or  Armenfula.  The  temple  of  this  idol,  which  Hood 
at  Erelberg  on  the  Dimele,  or  Merlberg,  was  fpacious  and 
magnificent ; the  image  was  railed  upon  a marble  column  ; 
and  the  predominant  figure  was  an  armed  warrior  ; its  right 
hand  held  a banner,  in  which  a red  rofe  was  confpicuous ; 
its  left  prefented  a balance : the  creft  of  its  helmet  was  a 
cock  ; on  its  breall  was  engraven  a bear,  and  the  Ihield  de- 
pending from  its  Ihoulders  exhibited  a lion  in  a field  full 
of  flowers.  Priefts  of  both  fexes  attended  the  temple.  The 
women  applied  themfelves  to  divination  and  fortune-telling  ; 
the  men  facrificed,  and  often  intermeddled  with  political 
affairs,  as  their  fan&ion  was  thought  to  infure  fuccefs. 
Thefe  priefts  named  the  fixteen  judges,  who  annually  de- 
cided the  provincial  difputes.  In  the  hour  of  battle  they 
took  their  favourite  image  from  its  column,  and  carried  it 
to  the  field.  After  the  confliCl,  captives,  and  the  cowardly 
of  their  own  army,  were  immolated  to  the  idol.  In  772 
this  venerated  objeCl  of  Saxon  fuperftition  was  thrown 
down  and  broken,  and  its  fane  deftroyed  by  Charlemagne. 
Its  immenfe  wealth  and  precious  veffels  were  diltributed  to 
the  conquerors,  or  devoted  to  pious  ufes.  The  ancient 
Saxons  were  addiCled  to  the  prognoftication  of  events  by 
auguries,  lots,  and  omens,  and  to  the  praClice  of  various 
kinds  of  magic. 

In  the  computation  of  time  our  Saxon  anceftors  reckoned 
by  nights  inftead  of  days,  and  by  winters  inftead  of  years. 
Their  months  were  governed  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 
They  began  their  year  from  the  day  which  we  obferve  as 
Chriftmas  day,  and  in  their  common  years  they  appropriated 
three  hinar  months  to  each  of  the  four  feafons : and  when 
a year  of  thirteen  months  occurred,  they  added  the  fuper- 
fluous  month  to  their  fummer  feafon. 

It  has  been  a fubjeCl  of  difpute  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  the  ufe  of  letters  when  they  took  poffeflion  of 
England.  Although  no  fpecimen  of  any  Saxon  writing, 
anterior  to  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  can  be  pro- 
duced, yet  fome  reafons  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  in  their  Pagan  ftate. 
To  this  purpofe  it  has  been  urged,  that  alphabetical  cha- 
racters were  ufed  by  the  northern  nations  on  the  Baltic,  be- 
fore they  received  Chriftianity,  and  their  origin  has  been 
afcribed  to  Odin,  who  is  faid  to  have  fettled  in  Saxony- 
before  he  advanced  to  the  north.  Either,  it  is  faid,  the 
Pagan  Saxons  were  acquainted  with  the  Runic  characters, 
or  they  were  introduced  into  the  north  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Saxons  came  to  Britain,  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  fixth,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Fortu- 
natus,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hiftory  and  traditions  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  to  probability.  Moreover,  as 
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the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  inferior  in  civilization  to  any 
of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  it  cannot  be  reafon- 
ably  fuppofed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Runic  characters, 
if  their  neighbours  ufed  them  ; but,  befides,  though  the 
letters  of  our  Saxon  MSS.  written  after  their  converfion, 
are  undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin,  except  only  two,  yet 
thefe  two  characters,  w'z.  thofe  for  th  and  w,  are  allowed 
by  the  belt  writers  to  be  of  Runic  parentage  : hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted 
with  Runic  as  well  as  with  Roman  characters,  when  they 
commenced  the  hand-writing  that  prevails  in  their  MSS. 
It  is  urged  further,  that  if  the  Saxons  had  derived  the  ufe 
of  letters  from  the  Roman  ecclefiattics,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  taken  from  the  Latin  language  the  words  they 
would  ufe  to  exprefs  them  : other  nations,  fo  indebted, 
have  done  this : but  nations  who  had  known  letters  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  Roman  literature  would 
have  indigenous  terms  to  exprefs  them,  and  the  Saxons 
have  fuch  terms.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Turner  is  induced 
to  believe,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  unacquainted 
with  alphabetical  characters  when  they  came  into  England  : 
but  if  they  had  ancient  letters,  they  ceafed  to  ufe  them 
after  their  converfion,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  for  the 
th  and  the  w.  If,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  alpha- 
betical characters,  they  were  much  more  ufed  for  divina- 
tions, charms,  and  funeral  inferiptions,  than  for  literary 
compofitions. 

Mr.  Turner  proceeds  to  examine  the  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  after  their  occupation  of  England.  Having 
polfelfed  themfelves  of  the  fouth  part  of  Britain  during  the 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  they  difplayed  qualities  peculiarly 
inaufpicious  to  the  improvement  of  intellect  and  of  moral 
character.  They  appear  to  have  been  bands  of  fierce,  ig- 
norant, idolatrous,  and  fuperftitious  pirates,  enthufiaftically 
courageous,  but  habitually  cruel.  Their  improvement  in 
manners  and  mental  affociations  was  very  much  promoted 
by  the  internal  Itate  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  their  invafion. 
What  this  ftate  was  Mr.  Turner  has  particularly  deferibed. 
He  obferves,  “ that  the  firft  great  change  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appeared  in  the  difcontinuance  of  their  piracies. 
They  ceafed  to  be  the  ferocious  fpoilers  of  the  ocean  and 
its  coafts.  They  became  land-owners,  agriculturifts,  and 
induftrious  citizens  ; they  feized  and  divided  the  acquifitions 
of  Britifh  influence,  and  made  the  commonalty  of  the  ifland 
their  flaves.  Their  war-leaders  became  territorial  chiefs ; 
and  the  conflicts  of  capricious  and  fanguinary  robbery  were 
exchanged  for  the  poffeflion  and  inheritance  of  property  in 
its  various  forts ; for  trades  and  manufactures  ; for  ufeful 
luxuries,  peaceful  indultry,  and  domeftic  comfort.”  He 
proceeds  to  ftate,  that  their  tendered:  and  moll  helplefs  years 
were  under  the  care  of  females ; that  they  had  infant  bap- 
tifm,  which  they  performed  by  immerfion  ; that  they  ufed  the 
cradle  ; that  they  venerated  the  relationfhip  of  god-fathers  ; 
and  that  on  the  death  of  the  father,  the  children  remained 
under  the  care  of  the 'mother,  who  was  enjoined  to  provide 
for  them  and  recompenfed  for  her  trouble.  Bede  men- 
tions, that  their  period  of  infancy  ended  with  the  feventh 
year,  and  that  the  firft  year  of  their  childhood  began  with 
the  eighth.  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  a literary 
people,  their  childiili  occupations  muft  naturally  be  the 
exercifes  of  mufcular  agility.  The  names  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  impofed,  in  their  infancy,  by  their  parents  ; 
and  thefe  names  were  frequently  compound  words,  rather 
expreflive  of  caprice  than  of  appropriate  meaning.  Whe- 
ther the  Anglo-Saxons  had  furnames  has  been  a fubjeft  of 
difeufiion  ; it  appears,  however,  that  additional  appellations 
were  occafionally  ufed  by  them,  as  mere  perfonal  diftinc- 


tions ; but  in  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  the  convenience 
of  a permanent  family  denomination  was  fo  generally  felt  as 
to  occafion  the  adoption  of  the  cuftom  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  firft  permanent  furnames  were  the  appellations  of 
the  places  of  birth,  or  refidence,  or  a favourite  anceftor. 
(See  Name.)  Education  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  in  an  imperfeCl  ftate.  Some  men, 
however,  rifing  above  the  level  of  the  age,  endeavoured  to 
recommend  the  ufe  of  fchools.  Thus  Sigebert,  in  the 
feventh  century,  as  foon  as  he  regained  the  Eaft-Anglian 
throne  after  his  exile  in  France,  ellablifhed  a fchool  in  his 
dominions  for  youth  to  be  inftruCted  in  learning.  We  find 
alfo  in  Alfred’s  time  that  moft  of  the  nobles,  and  many  of 
the  inferior  orders,  were  put  under  matters,  who  taughc 
them  both  Latin  «and  Saxon  books,  and  alfo  writing. 
Neverthelefs,  the  great  and  powerful  undervalued  know- 
ledge. The  education  of  the  Saxons  was  much  aflifted  by 
the  emigrations  or  vifits  of  Irifh  ecclefiaftics  ; and  after  the 
prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  a portion  of  the  youth  was  taken 
into  the  monafteries.  We  may  obferve,  in  general,  that 
the  Saxon  youth  feem  to  have  been  accuftomed  to  habits  of 
docility  and  obedience.  The  Anglo-Saxons  cultivated  both 
wheat  and  barley,  and  reared  oxen,  fheep,  and  fwine  for 
their  food.  They  ufed  likewife  fowls,  deer,  goats,  and 
hares  ; and  they  alfo  fed  on  various  kinds  of  filh,  and  particu- 
larly eels,  which,  as  well  as  hogs,  they  ufed  in  great  abun- 
dance. Their  orchards  afforded  figs,  grapes,  nuts,  almonds, 
pears,  and  apples.  Honey  appears  to  have  been  a favourite 
diet,  and  fait  they  ufed  in  great  quantities.  Ale  and  mead 
were  their  favourite  drinks,  and  wine  was  an  occafional 
luxury.  They  boiled,  baked,  and  broiled  their  victuals. 
In  their  drefs  they  indulged  vanity  by  a variety  of  orna- 
ments. The  ladies  had  cottly  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and 
rings  on  their  fingers.  Their  hair  was  twilled  and  delicately 
curled.  They  alfo  ftudied  to  improve  their  natural  com- 
plexion by  paint.  The  men  alfo  intruded  on  the  province 
of  the  females,  by  uling  fimilar  ornaments,  fuch  as  neck- 
laces of  gold  and  precious  ftones,  bracelets  on  their  arms, 
and  rings  on  their  fingers.  They  had  alfo  filk,  linen,  and 
woollen  garments.  The  hair  of  the  men  was  divided  from 
the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  combed  down  the  lides  of 
the  head  in  waving  ringlets  : their  beards  were  continued 
whilkers  on  each  fide,  meeting  the  hair  from  the  chin,  but 
there  dividing,  and  ending  in  two  forked  points.  Young 
men,  and  fometimes  fervants,  are  reprefented  without  beards ; 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  the  clergy.  Their  fhoes  were 
tied  with  thongs.  Their  garments  were  lined  with  furs 
made  from  fables,  beavers,  and  foxes,  or,  when  they  wifhed 
to  be  lefs  expenfive,  with  the  fkins  of  lambs  or  cats.  Their 
dwelling-houfes  were  fmall  and  inconvenient,  and  their  furni- 
ture rude  and  coarfe.  Some  of  their  tables  were  very  coftly, 
being  made  of  filver  and  gold.  In  their  food  and  convivial 
entertainments  they  ufed  many  expenfive  articles,  formed  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  precious  ftones  and  alfo  with  the  odori- 
ferous productions  of  the  Eaft.  They  alfo  afed  the  luxury 
of  hot  baths  ; and  it  was  an  indifpeniible  part  of  hofpitality 
to  offer  to  vifitors  the  refrefhment  of  wafhing  the  feet  in 
warm  water ; and  wafhing  the  feet  of  the  poor  was  one  of 
the  ads  of  penance  to  be  performed  by  the  rich.  At  the 
cheerful  meetings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  the  pradlice 
for  all  to  fing  in  turn,  and  for  this  purpofe  the  harp  was 
fometimes  circulated.  Dancing,  bear-baiting,  games  at 
hazard,  hunting,  hawking,  falconry,  and  fowling,  were  di- 
verfions  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  addicted. 

Among  thefe  people  females  were  held  in  honourable 
eftimation.  They  were  allowed  to  poffefs,  to  inherit,  and 
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to  tranfmit,  landed  property ; they  (hared  in  all  the  focial 
feftivities ; they  were  prefent  at  the  witena  gemot  and  the 
(hire  gemot ; they  were  permitted  to  fue  and  be  filed  in  the 
courts  of  jultice  ; their  perfbns,  their  fafety,  their  liberty, 
and  their  property,  were  protefted  by  exprefs  laws ; and 
they  poflefl’ed  all  that  influence  which  they  will  always  retain 
in  countries  that  have  the  wifdom  and  the  urbanity  to  treat 
them  as  equal,  intelligent,  and  independent  beings.  The 
earlieft  inititutions  refpe&ing  the  Anglo-Saxon  marriages 
occur  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert ; and  the  cuitomary  forms 
attendant  upon  their  marriage-contradls  are  more  clearly 
difplayed  to  us  in  the  laws  of  Edmund.  Within  certain 
degrees  of  confanguinity  marriages  were  forbidden,  and 
fevere  penalties  were  attached  to  the  violation  of  female 
chaitity.  The  different  claffes  of  fociety  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  fuch  as  belonged  to  birth,  office,  or  property, 
and  fuch  as  were  occupied  by  a freeman,  a freedman,  or  one 
of  the  fervile  defcription.  It  is  to  be  lamented  in  the  re- 
view of  thefe  different  claffes,  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population  was  in  a flats  of  abjedl  flavery. 
They  were  bought  and  fold  with  land,  and  were  conveyed 
in  the  grants  of  it  promifcuoufly  with  the  cattle  and  other 
property  upon  it  ; and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  wills  thefe 
wretched  beings  were  given  away  precifely  as  we  now  dif- 
pofe  of  our  plate,  our  furniture,  or  our  money.  At  length 
the  cuftom  of  manumiffion,  and  the  diffufion  of  Chriftianity, 
meliorated  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Haves.  Some- 
times individuals,  from  benevolence,  gave  the  flaves  their 
freedom  ; fometimes  piety  procured  a manumiffion.  But 
the  moil  interefting  kind  of  emancipation  appears  in  thofe 
writings  which  announce  to  us,  that  the  flaves  had  purchafed 
their  own  liberty,  or  that  of  their  family.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  recognifed  the  liberation  of  flaves,  and  placed 
them  under  legal  protection.  The  liberal  feelings  of  our 
anceflors  towards  their  enflaved  domeflics,  are  not  only 
evidenced  in  the  frequent  manumiffions,  but  alfo  in  the 
generous  gifts  which  they  appear  to  have  made  them.  The 
grants  of  lands  from  mailers  to  their  fervants  were  very 
common.  The  gilds,  or  focial  confederations,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  chofe  to  arrange  themfelves,  were  eftabliffi- 
ments  that  have  been  particularly  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  people.  Thefe  gilds  are  fometimes  alluded  to  in  the 
laws.  Such  aftociations  were  a kind  of  clubs.  In  mercan- 
tile towns  and  fea-ports  there  were  alfo  gilds,  or  fraternities 
of  perfons  conftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  more 
fuccefsful  enterprifes  in  commerce.  The  tradefmen  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were,  for  the  moft  part,  men  in  a fervile 
flate : but  by  degrees  the  manumiffion  of  flaves  increafed 
the  number  of  the  independent  part  of  the  lower  orders. 
Befldes  thofe  perfons  who  made  particular  trades  their  bufi- 
nefs,  fome  of  the  clergy  laboured  to  excel  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  And  the  fortunate  connexion  which  Chrillianity  elta- 
blifhed  between  the  clergy  of  Europe  favoured  the  advance- 
ment of  all  thefe  arts.  The  external  commerce  of  thefe  an- 
cient times  was  reitridled ; becaufe  imperfect  civilization, 
and  the  poverty  of  a great  body  of  the  population,  pre- 
vented an  extenfive  demand  for  foreign  commodities.  At 
length  commerce  became  more  general ; public  markets  were 
eftabliffied  in  various  parts  of  England  ; and  laws  were 
enadled  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  buyers  and 
fellers.  We  mult  not  forbear  to  mention  that  hofpitality 
was  mfercifed  with  circumftances  of  peculiar  attention  and 
kindnefs.  Piracy  was  gradually  reltrained,  and  commerce 
became  honourable  ; and  in  time,  kings  became  the  patrons 
of  merchants.  It  is  Hated,  that  after  the  tenth  century, 
piracy  became  difreputable,  and  in  every  reign  after  that 
time  it  approached  nearer  to  its  extindlion,  until  it  was  com- 
pletely fuperfeded  by  the  influence  of  commerce,  the  firmer 


ellabliffiment  of  legal  governments,  improved  notions  of 
morality,  and  the  experience  of  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
focial  order,  indultry,  and  peaceful  purfuits. 

The  Saxon  money  was  fometimes  reckoned  by  pennies, 
but  the  name  for  money  moll  frequently  occurring  in  the 
charters  is  the  mancus,  the  value  of  which  was  fix  (hillings, 
or  thirty  pennies,  five  pennies  making  one  Hulling.  But  by 
the  laws  of  Alfred  there  were  two  forts  of  pennies,  the 
greater  and  the  lefs.  The  money  mentioned  in  our  earlieft 
law  confifts  of  (hillings,  and  a minor  fum  called  fesetta.  In 
the  laws  of  Ina  the  pening  occurs,  and  the  pund  as  a 
weight.  In  thofe  of  Alfred  the  pund  appears  as  a quan- 
tity of  money,  as  well  as  the  (hilling  and  the  penny  ; but 
the  (hilling  is  the  ufual  notation  of  his  pecuniary  puniffi- 
ments.  In  his  treaty  with  the  Danes,  the  half  mark  of  gold, 
and  the  mancus,  are  the  names  of  the  money  ; as  is  the  ora  in 
the  Daniffi  compadl  with  Edward.  In  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
ftan,  we  find  the  thrymfa,  as  well  as  the  (lulling  and  the 
penny  ; the  fcastta  and  the  pund.  The  (hilling,  the  penny, 
and  the  pound,  appear  under  Edgar.  In  the  time  of  Ethel- 
red,  the  pound  is  frequently  the  amount  of  the  money 
noticed.  The  (hilling  and  penny,  the  healf-marc,  and  the 
ora,  alio  occur.  In  the  charters  we  find  pennies,  mancufa, 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  ficli,  mentioned.  As  no  Anglo-Saxon 
gold  coins  have  reached  modern  times,  though  we  have  nu- 
merous fpecimens  of  their  lilver  coinage,  it  is  prefumed  by 
antiquaries  that  none  were  ever  made  ; yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  plenty  of  gold,  and  it  perpetually  formed  the  me- 
dium of  their  purchafes  or  gifts.  Mr.  Turner  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  concerns  of  life  gold  was  ufed,  in  an  uncoined 
Hate,  which  was  fometimes  the  cafe  with  filver : fo  that 
there  were  two  fpecies  of  money,  the  coined  and  uncoined. 
Our  author  thinks  that  the  mancus  was  not  a coin,  and  he 
confiders  the  two  forts  of  pennies  as  the  only  coins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  above  their  copper  coinage,  and  all  their 
other  denominations  of  money,  as  weighed  or  fettled  quan- 
tities of  uncoined  metal.  That  moneyr  was  coined  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  octarchy,  and  in  every  reign  after- 
wards, is  clear,  as  Mr.  Turner  apprehends,  from  thofe  which 
remain.  Moft  of  them  have  the  mint  mailer’s  name  ; nor 
does  it  appear  certain,  that  they  had  coined  money  before 
their  invafion  of  England,  and  converfion.  The  fcyllinga 
our  author  prefumes  to  have  been  a quantity  of  filver, 
which,  when  coined,  yielded  five  of  the  larger  pennies,  and 
twelve  of  the  fmaller.  The  feeat  denoted  a definite  piece 
of  metal  originally  in  the  uncoined  (late,  and  the  feeat  and 
the  fcyllinga  feem  to  have  been  the  names  of  the  Saxon 
money  in  the  Pagan  times  before  the  Roman  and  French 
ecclefialtics  had  taught  them  the  art  of  coining.  The  value 
of  the  feeat  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert  feems  to  have  been  the 
twentieth  part  of  a (hilling.  About  three  centuries  later  it 
was  raifed  in  value,  and  appears  to  be  like  one  of  their  fmaller 
pennies  ; for  the  laws  of  Ethelftan  gave  250  feeatta  to  a 
pound,  or  I2-|  to  a fcyllinga.  Perhaps  we  may  juftly  l'tate 
the  feeat  to  have  been  the  fmaller  penny,  and  the  pening, 
properly  fo  called,  to  have  been  the  larger  one.  The  word 
pening,  pfening,  or  penning,  occurs  in  many  countries  for 
coin  ; and  if  we  confider  the  Saxon  pening  as  their  only 
filver  coin,  it  may  be  derived  from  the  verb  punian,  to  beat, 
which  may  be  applied  to  metal  coined.  There  has  been  a 
variety  of  opinions  about  the  value  of  the  Saxon  pound.  In 
the  time  of  the  Confeflor  it  confided  of  20  folidi  or  (hil- 
lings ; but  Dr.  Hickes  contends  that  the  Saxon  pound  con- 
fided of  60  (hillings  ; and  other  authors  aflert,  that  the 
pound  contained  only  48  (hillings.  The  ftyca,  the  helfling, 
and  the  feorthling,  were  copper  monies.  The  thrymfa  is 
reckoned  by  Dr.  Hickes  to  be  the  third  part  of  a (hilling, 
or  four-pence.  From  other  paflages  the  thrymfa  and  the 
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fceatta  appear  to  have  been  the  fame.  The  privilege  of 
coining  belonged  to  feveral  places,  and  to  fome  ecclefiaftical 
perfons,  as  well  as  the  king. 

Although  the  northern  nations,  at  one  period,  burnt  their 
dead,  yet  the  cultom  of  interring  the  body  was  eftabliffied 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  era  when  their  hiftory 
began  to  be  recorded  by  their  Chriftian  clergy,  and  was 
never  difcontinued.  Their  common  coffins  were  wood  : and 
the  molt  coftly  were  (tone.  The  faul-fceat,  or  the  payment 
of  the  clergy  on  death,  was  a very  general  praftice.  Several 
of  their  gilds  were  formed  chiefly  in  order  to  provide  a fund 
for  this  purpofe ; this  alfo  appears  in  all  the  wills. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  cultivated  the  art  of  huffiandry  with 
fome  attention.  Their  fields  and  lands  were  feparated  by 
hedges  and  ditches:  they  had  common  of  pafture  attached 
to  the  different  portions  of  land  which  they  poffefled,  and 
had  other  extenfive  diftrifts  laid  out  in  meadow.  Every 
eftate  had  alfo  an  appropriated  quantity  of  wood.  They 
had  ploughs,  rakes,  lickles,  fcythes,  forks,  and  flails,  very 
like  thofe  that  have  been  commonly  ufed  in  this  country. 
They  had  alfo  carts  and  waggons  : and  their  wind-mills  and 
water-mills  are  frequently  mentioned.  Their  woods  were  an 
object  of  legiflative  attention,  and  they  were  very  careful  of 
their  ffieep ; and  it  was  an  exprefs  law,  that  the  value 
of  a ffieep  ffiould  be  one  fhiliing  until  a fortnight  after 
Eafter.  Saltpans  and  alfo  fifheries  were  often  encouraged 
in  grants  of  lands.  Vineyards,  gardens,  and  parks  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  tenures  of  land, 
it  appears  from  Domefday  book  that  of  fome  lands  the  king 
was  the  chief  proprietor  ; of  others,  the  bifhops  and  abbots  ; 
and  of  others,  feveral  earls  and  perfons  of  inferior  dignity. 
Of  the  tenures  which  appear  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  grants, 
the  firft  that  may  be  noticed  is  that  of  pure  freehold  of  in- 
heritance, unconnected  with  any  limitation  or  fervice.  Free- 
hold eftates  alfo  occur,  made  fubjedt  to  the  three  great  fer- 
vices  to  which  almolt  all  lands  were  liable  In  thefe  cafes 
the  duty  of  military  expedition,  and  bridge  and  caftle-work, 
were  exprefsly  excepted.  For  other  tenures  we  refer  to  the 
work  now  cited. 

The  oldelt  Saxon  grants  which  are  now  in  our  polfeffion 
contain  refervations  of  fervices  which  the  polleffors  of  the 
land  had  to  perform  ; and  from  thefe  we  perceive,  that  cer- 
tain burdens,  varying  in  kind  and  quantity,  were  attached 
to  eftates  in  every  age,  with  fome  few  exceptions.  The 
three  common  labours,  or  univerfal  neceffities,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  military  fervice,  or  “ fyrd-faerelde,”  to 
which  all  the  Saxon  lands  were  fubjedf,  thofe  excepted 
which  the  king  alone,  or  the  king  with  the  confent  of  his 
witena,  exempted  from  the  obligation  ; and  this  fervice  con- 
futed in  providing  a certain  number  of  armed  men,  propor- 
tioned to  the  rated  quantity  of  land,  who  were  to  attend  the 
king  or  his  officers  on  expeditions  made  for  the  public 
fafety,  or  againft  invading  enemies  : the  u bryge-geweorc,” 
and  the  “ weal”  or  “ fseften-geweorc,”  which  were  the  con- 
ftru&ion  or  reparation  of  bridges  and  fortrefles,  or  walls. 
Thefe  three  great  fervices  have  been  called  by  later  writers 
the  “ trinoda  neceffitas  and  befides  thefe,  there  were  many 
other  burdens  to  which  the  landed  intereft  was  more  or  lefs 
liable  in  the  hands  of  fub-proprietors.  Accordingly,  when 
the  original  proprietors  aliened  or  demifed  their  lands  to 
others,  they  annexed  a variety  of  conditions  to  their  grants, 
which  fubfequent  transfers  either  repeated  or  difcharged. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  the  Saxon  deeds  of  convey- 
ance had  no  wax-feals  : thefe  were  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.  See  Seal. 

In  treating  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  the  firft  ob- 
ject of  confideration  is  the  cyning,  or  king,  who,  without 
concentrating  in  himfelf  the  defpotifm  of  an  eaftern  monarch. 


was  yet  elevated  far  above  the  reft  of  the  nation  in  dignity, 
property,  and  power.  The  firft  cynings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  feem  to  have  been  their  war-kings,  continued  for 
life,  whofe  crown  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective.  The 
cyning  was  eledted  by  the  witena-gemot,  which  was  held  on 
the  demife  of  the  preceding  fovereign.  In  the  greateft 
number  of  inftances,  however,  the  witena-gemot,  in  their 
election,  followed  the  rule  of  hereditary  fucceffion  This 
power  of  the  witena-gemot  was  terminated  by  the  Norman 
conqueft,  when  the  crown  was  changed  from  an  elective  to 
an  hereditary  fucceffion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  queen  was 
crowned,  as  well  as  the  king,  until  the  reign  of  Egbert, 
when  this  honour  was  taken  from  her  ; but  it  was  foon  re- 
ftored,  for  Ethelwulph,  on  his  fecond  marriage,  permitted 
his  queen,  Judith,  to  be  crowned.  In  Alfred’s  time  the 
difufe  of  the  coronation  continued  ; but  by  the  time  of  the 
fecond  Ethelred  it  was  reftored.  The  queen’s  name  is 
joined  with  the  cyning’s  in  fome  charters,  and  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  find  them  figned  by  her : ffie  had  her  feparate  pro- 
perty and  officers  of  her  own  houffiold.  The  king's  fons 
had  land  appropriated  for  them,  even  though  under  age. 
The  power  and  prerogative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyning 
were  progreffively  acquired  : much  of  his  power  depended 
at  firft  on  his  perfonal  character  and  talents ; and  this  power 
afterwards  naturally  increafed.  The  crown  was  a perma- 
nent eftabliffiment,  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  every  one 
but  the  fuperior  nobles  to  maintain  and  to  aggrandize,  till 
its  power  became  formidable  enough  to  be  felt  in  its  op- 
preffions.  Its  domains  were  increafing  by  every  fuccefsful 
war  ; and  its  revenue,  privileges,  and  munificence,  were  per- 
petually adding  to  its  wealth  and  influence.  In  procefs  of 
time,  when  the  converfion  of  the  ifland  was  completed  by 
the  zeal  of  the  pope,  and  an  hierarchy  was  eftabliffied,  the 
kingly  power  received  great  fupport  and  augmentation 
from  the  religious  veneration  with  which  the  clergy  fur- 
rounded  it.  The  molt  ancient  fpecimens  of  legiflation 
which  remain  are  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian 
king  of  Kent,  who  was  converted  about  the  year  6co.  In 
thefe  the  cyning  appears  already  diftinguiflied  by  fuperior 
rank  and  privileges.  In  the  laws  of  Ina  the  cyning  is  men- 
tioned in  a ftyle  of  authority  very  much  relembling  that  of 
fubfequent  fovereigns.  The  epithets  given  to  the  king  by 
the  popes,  the  high  titles  they  aflumed,  and  the  preroga- 
tives and  influence  which  they  exercifed,  concurred  to  exalt 
his  aggrandizement.  On  the  diflolution  of  the  octarchy, 
his  property  in  every  part  of  England  was  very  extenfive. 
His  revenues  were  very  confiderable  ; as  they  were  the  rents 
and  produce  of  his  lands  in  demefne ; cuftoms  in  the  fea- 
ports ; tolls  in  the  markets,  and  in  the  cities  on  fales  ; duties 
and  fervices  to  be  paid  to  him  in  the  burghs,  or  to  be  com- 
muted for  money  ; wites,  or  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which 
the  law  attached  to  certain  crimes  and  offences ; heriots 
from  his  thanes,  and  various  payments  and  benefits  arifing 
to  him  on  the  circumftances  ftated  in  the  laws.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  all  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cyning  were  definite  and  afcertained.  They  had  been  efta- 
bliffied by  law  or  cuftom,  and  could  be  as  little  exceeded  by 
the  fovereign  as  withheld  by  his  people  ; fo  that  they  were 
not  arbitrary  privileges  of  an  unknown  extent.  The  mili- 
tary force,  whenever  it  was  aflembled,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  but  it  was  rather  a militia  than  a regular 
army.  For  an  account  of  the  witena-gemot , we  refer  to  that 
article.  The  official  dignities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  as 
follow.  The  ealdorman,  who  was  the  higheft  officer  in  the 
kingdom,  but  in  rank  inferior  to  an  etheling : he  was  the 
chief  of  a ffiire,  and  was  one  of  the  witena-gemot : he 
ranked  with  a biffiop,  and  prefided  with  him  at  the  fcire- 
gemot  and  the  folc-gemot : he  had  great  civil  powers  in  ad- 
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miniftering  juftice,  and  alfo  enjoyed  high  military  authority. 
The  eorl  is  alfo  a dignity  recognized  in  our  tarlieft  laws. 
It  appears  in  thofe  of  Ethelbert,  who  died  in  616,  and  is 
mentioned  in  a charter,  dated  680.  He  is  alfo  noticed  in 
the  laws  of  Alfred,  Edward,  Ethelftan,  and  Edgar.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  title  ealdor- 
man  feems  to  have  been  fuperfeded  by  that  of  eorl.  The 
term  heretoch  implies  the  leader  of  an  army,  and  hold  is  men- 
tioned as  a dignity  in  iEthelftan’s  laws.  The  gere/as  were 
officers  appointed  by  the  executive  power,  and  in  rank  in- 
ferior to  the  eorl  or  ealdorman  ; and  they  were  judicial 
officers  of  various  kinds,  and  were  made  refponfible  for 
their  official  conduct.  The  thegns  were  in  rank  below  the 
eorls  and  ealdormen  : they  formed  a fpecies  of  nobility  pe- 
culiar to  thofe  ancient  times,  which  was  attainable  even  by 
perfons  of  the  fervile  clafs ; but  it  was  eflential  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a thegn,  that  he  fhould  be  a landed  proprietor.  The 
thegns  were  of  two  defcriptions  ; viz.  the  king’s  thegns, 
and  the  inferior  thegns,  who  were  very  numerous.  The 
thegn  feems  to  have  been  a military  noble ; thegn  being  a 
Saxon  word  correfponding  to  miles  ; the  tenure  of  five  hides 
of  land  was  eflential  to  this  dignity ; military  fervice  was 
attached  to  it ; and  the  thegns  were  judicial  magiftrates,  and 
affifted  at  the  fhire-gemots. 

Our  author  has  traced  the  progrefs  of  Saxon  legiflation 
in  its  relation  to  fome  of  the  principal  offences,  viz.  homi- 
cide, perfonal  injuries,  theft,  and  adultery.  The  Saxons 
confidered  homicide  as  a public  as  well  as  a private  wrong  : 
hence,  befides  the  redrefs  appointed  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  or  “ were,”  another  pecuniary  fine  was  impofed  on  the 
murderer,  which  was  called  the  “ wite.”  This  fatisfadtion  to 
the  community  was  paid  to  the  prefiding  magiflrate,  and 
varied  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  in  whole  jurif- 
didtion  the  offence  was  committed.  In  the  firft  Saxon  laws 
that  were  committed  to  writing,  or  which  have  deicended  to 
us,  and  which  were  eftablifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
century,  murder  appears  to  have  been  only  punifhable  by 
the  were  and  wite,  provided  the  homicide  was  not  in  the 
fervile  ftate.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  the  were  feems  to 
have  been  uniform.  The  differences  of  the  crime  arifing 
from  the  quality  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  dignity  of  the  ma- 
giflrate within  whofe  jurifdidlion  it  occurred,  or  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  adlion,  were  marked  bv  the  differences  of  the 
wite  rather  than  of  the  were.  As  the  order  and  civilization 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fociety  increafed,  human  life  acquired 
an  increafed  value,  and  the  penalties  of  its  deprivation  were 
augmented.  In  the  days  of  Ina,  the  were,  or  protecting 
valuation  of  an  individual’s  life,  was  not  uniform.  The  po- 
pulation was  arranged  into  claffes,  and  each  clafs  had  an  ap- 
propriated were.  Rank  and  property  feem  to  have  been 
the  criterion  of  the  eltimation.  The  wealthier  a man  was, 
the  more  precious  his  life  was  deemed.  This  method  of 
regulating  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  property  of  the 
deceafed  was  highly  barbarous.  It  diminifhed  the  fafety  of 
the  poor,  and  gave  that  fuperior  protection  to  wealth  which 
all  ought  equally  to  have  ffiared.  The  were,  or  compenfa- 
tory  payment,  feems  to  have  been  made  to  the  relations 
of  the  defunct.  If  the  deceafed  was  in  a fervile  Hate,  the 
compenfation  feems  to  have  become  the  property  of  the  lord. 
On  the  murder  of  a foreigner,  two-thirds  of  the  were  want 
to  the  king,  and  one-third  only  to  his  fon  or  relations  ; or 
if  no  relations,  the  king  had  one-half,  and  the  gild-fcipe, 
or  fraternity  to  which  he  was  affociated,  received^the  other. 
The  members  of  thefe  gild-fcipes  were  made  to  a certain 
degree  refponfible  for  the  good  conduCt  of  one  another, 
and  therefore  they  were,  in  faCt,  fo  many  bail  for  each  other. 
This  principle  was  fo  far  extended,  that  by  Ina’s  law  every 
one  who  was  in  the  company  where  a man  was  killed,  was 


required  to  juftify  himfelf  from  the  aft,  and  all  the  com- 
pany were  required  to  pay  a fourth  part  of  the  were  of  the 
deceafed.  The  fame  principle  was  eftablifhed  by  Alfred  in 
illegal  affociations.  Excufable  homicide  was  not  allowed  to 
be  done  with  impunity.  If  a man  fo  carried  a fpear  as  that 
it  fhould  deftroy  any  individual,  he  was  made  amenable  for 
the  were,  but  exculed  from  the  wite. 

In  the  reign  of  Edmund,  an  important  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  legiflation  took  place.  The  legal  feverity 
againft  murder  was  increafed  on  the  head  of  the  offending 
individual ; but  his  kindred  were  guarded  from  the  revenge 
of  the  family  of  the  deceafed.  Although  the  wite  was  the 
whole  penalty  exaCted  by  fociety  to  itfelf  for  murder,  and 
the  were  the  whole  pecuniary  compenfation  that  was  per- 
mitted to  the  family,  yet  we  are  not  to’fuppofe  that  murder 
was  left  without  any  other  punifhment.  The  relations  of 
the  deceafed  avenged  themfelves,  if  they  could,  on  the  mur- 
derer, or  his  kinfmen.  The  law  did  not  allow  it  ; but  as 
all  that  the  law  exaCted  was  the  fine  and  the  compenfation, 
individuals  were  left  at  liberty  to  glut  their  revenge,  if  they 
chofe  to  pay  for  it.  Neverthelefs  this  fpirit  of  revenge  was 
early  reftriCted.  Ina’s  laws,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Alfred, 
ferved  to  reftrain  it ; and  Edmund  I.  checked  it  with 
marked  feverity.  In  the  adjuftment  of  the  compenfation 
allotted  to  “ perfonal  injuries,”  arifing  from  what  modern 
lawyers  would  call  aftault  and  battery,  the  Saxon  legiflators 
were  anxious  to  diftinguifh  between  the  different  wounds  to 
which  the  body  is  liable,  and  which  their  laws  lead  us  to 
conclude  they  frequently  fuftered.  In  judging  of  their 
fcale  of  pecuniary  compenfations  by  modern  experience, 
there  feems  to  be  a grofs  difproportion,  not  only  between 
the  injury  and  the  compenfation,  but  alfo  between  the  dif- 
ferent claffes  of  compenfation.  Alfred  made  fome  difference 
in  thefe  compenfations,  and  he  alfo  appointed  penalties  for 
other  perfonal  wrongs.  “ Theft”  appears  to  have  been 
confidered  as  the  molt  enormous  crime,  and  was,  as  fuch, 
feverely  punifhed.  It  was  made  felony,  confidered  as  a for- 
feiture of  goods  and  chattels,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their 
earlieft  law  ; for  if  a freeman  Hole  from  a freeman,  the  com- 
penfation was  to  be  threefold ; the  king  had  the  wite,  and 
all  his  goods  : but  whilft  a freeman’s  theft  was  to  be  atoned 
for  by  a triple  compenfation,  the  fervile  were  only  fubjedted 
to  a twofold  retribution.  The  punilhment  of  theft  was 
foon  extended  farther ; and,  indeed,  the  Saxon  legiflators 
were  never  weary  of  accumulating  feverities  againft  thieves. 
To  other  penalties  inflifted  by  the  laws  of  Wihtraed  and  of 
Ina,  the  amputation  of  the  hand  and  foot  was  foon  added. 
In  the  reign  of  Ethelftan,'  a milder  ipirit  introduced  a prin- 
ciple, which  has  ever  fince  prevailed  in  our  criminal  jurif- 
prudence ; and  this  was,  that  no  one  fhould  lofe  his  life  for 
Itealing  lefs  than  twelve-pence ; to  which  the  Saxon  legif- 
lators added  a provifo,  which  we  have  dropped,  “ unlefs  he 
flies  or  defends  himfelf.”  They  alfo  introduced  another 
mitigating  principle,  viz.  that  no  youth  under  15  fhould 
be  executed.  Againft  “ adultery”  our  Saxon  legiflators 
enadted  penalties,  as  a public  wrong,  always  punifhed  when 
it  occurred,  varying  the  amount  of  the  penalty  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  female.  Even  thofe  of  the  poor  fervila  clafs 
were  protected  in  their  domeftic  happinefs.  To  invade  the 
connubial  rights  of  one  of  this  defcription  incurred  the 
penalty  of  a double  compenfation.  Forcible  violation  was 
chaftifed  more  feverely.  Subfequent  laws  made  adulterers 
fubjedl  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  and  excommunication,  and 
enjoined  the  banifhment  of  foreigners,  who  would  not 
abandon  fuch  connexions.  The  pecuniary  penalties  were 
all  ' augmented.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  fome  new  modi- 
fications were  i itroduced.  He  regulated  the  punifhment  of 
adultery  by  the  rank  of  the  hufband ; and  he  alfo  diftin- 
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guiffied  the  different  Reps  of  the  progrefa  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  crime,  affigning  to  each  a pecuniary  tine. 
Alfred  and  his  witan  provided  that  if  the  wife  had  tranf- 
grefl'ed  before,  the  fines  of  her  paramour  were  to  be  reduced 
one-half.  The  terms  “ were”  and  “ mund”  frequently 
occur  in  the  Saxon  laws  : we  fhall  here  explain  their  mean- 
ing. The  were  was  the  legal  valuation  of  an  individual, 
varying  according  to  his  fituation  in  life.  If  he  were  killed, 
it  was  the  fum  his  murderer  had  to  pay  for  the  crime  ; if  he 
committed  crimes  himfelf,  it  was  the  penalty  which,  in 
many  cafes,  he  had  to  difcharge.  The  amount  of  this  were 
was  exactly  regulated  by  a man’s  condition  in  life,  and  it 
was  therefore  the  meafure  and  mark  of  his  perfonal  rank  and 
confequence.  The  “ mundbyrd”  was  a right  of  protection 
or  patronage,  which  individuals  poftefied  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  others.  The  violation  of  it  towards 
themfelves,  or  thofe  whom  it  fheltered,  was  punifhed  with  a 
feverity  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  patron.  The 
mund  was  the  guardian  of  a man’s  houfehold  peace,  as  the 
were  was  of  his  perfonal  fafety. 

The  fyflem  of  giving  “ borh,”  fureties,  or  bail,  to  anfwer 
an  accufation,  feems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  Saxon 
nation,  and  has  continued  to  our  times.  In  our  earlieft 
laws  it  was  provided,  that  the  accufed  fhould  be  bound  over 
by  his  fureties  to  anfwer  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed, 
and  to  do  what  the  judges  (hould  appoint.  Felonies  were 
bailable  in  the  Saxon  times.  But  the  moll  curious  part  of 
the  Saxon  “ borh”  was  not  the  fureties  which  they  who 
were  accufed  or  condemned  were  to  find  to  appear  to  the 
charge,  or  to  perform  the  judgment  pronounced;  but  it 
was  the  fyftem  that  every  individual  fhould  be  under  bail 
for  his  good  behaviour.  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  repug- 
nant to  the  decorous  feelings  of  manly  independence  than 
this  (laviffi  bondage  and  anticipated  criminality.  Such  a 
law  was  a libel  on  human  nature,  and  muft  have  created 
more  depravity  than  it  prevented  : and  this  feems  to  have 
been  experienced ; for  no  period  more  abounded  with  po- 
litical or  focial  vices  and  calamities  than  the  reigns  which 
followed  the  eftabliffiment  of  this  law,  if  we  date  it  from 
Edgar. 

The  fupreme  legal  tribunal  of  the  Saxons  was  the  witena- 
gemot ; which  fee.  The  fcire-gemot  was  another  tribunal. 
By  the  laws  of  Canute  it  was  ordered,  that  there  fhould  be 
two  fhire-gemots  and  three  burgh-gemots  every  year,  and 
the  biffiop  and  the  ealdorman  fhould  attend  them.  By  the 
laws  of  iEthelftan,  punifhments  were  attached  to  thofe  who 
refufed  to  attend  gemots.  Every  man  was  to  have  peace  in 
going  to  the  gemot,  and  returning  from  it,  unlels  he  were 
a thief. 

As  much  of  their  judicial  proceedings  relied  on  oaths, 
the  punifhment  of  perjury  was  very'  fevere.  A perjured 
man  was  ufually  claffed  with  witches,  murderers,  and 
the  mod  obnoxious  beings  in  fociety  ; he  was  declared  un- 
worthy of  the  ordeal ; he  was  difabled  from  being  a witnefs 
again  ; and  if  he  died,  he  was  denied  Cbriftian  burial. 

In  the  laws  of  Ina  we  have  a full  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ordeals,  of  hot  water  and  hot  iron.  See  Ordeal. 

The  jury  is  an  inflitution,  the  principle  of  which  may  be 
traced,  according  to  Mr.  Turner’s  flatement,  to  the  earlieft 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  See  Jury. 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  of  two  forts  ; the 
poems  which  they  compofed  in  their  own  tongue,  and  the 
poems  which  they  wrote  in  Latin.  Thefe  two  kinds  of 
poetry  were  completely  diftimfl  from  each  other  ; — diftindl 
in  origin,  diflindt  in  ftyle. 

The  charadteriflics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  native  poetry 
feern  to  be  thefe  : it  confifls  chiefly  of  periphrafis,  and  meta- 
phors exprefled  in  a metrical  but  fimple  arrangement  of 


words,  with  fome  alliteration.  The  ufual  particles  are  moft 
frequently  omitted ; and  the  intended  meaning  is  conveyed 
in  lhort  and  contradted  phrafe,  multiplied  by  the  periphrafis 
and  metaphor.  The  pofition  of  the  words  is  forced  out  of 
their  natural  arrangement  by  a wilful  inverfion,  and  the  re- 
gular courfe  of  the  fubjedt  is  frequently  interrupted  by  vio- 
lent and  abrupt  tranfitions.  By  thefe  peculiarities,  which 
feem  to  be  quite  artificial,  the  Saxon  poetry  is  diftinguifhed 
from  profe. 

The  ftyle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  feems  to  have  been 
originally  the  common,  imperfedt  language  of  the  people,  in 
its  half-formed  and  barbarous  flate  ; but  its  metre  is  the 
fimpleft  that  can  be  conceived,  and  is,  indeed,  often  little 
elfe  than  a feries  of  fhort  exclamations.  Its  inverfions  are 
more  artificial.  But  when  mufic  was  applied  to  poetry, 
and  men  found  it  beneficial  to  ling  or  recite  a chieftain’s 
praife,  we  may  conceive,  that,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the 
profits  of  the  profeflion,  fome  little  ingenuity  was  exerted 
to  make  difficulties  which  would  raife  their  ftyle  above  the 
vulgar  phrafe.  Its  inverfion  was  one  of  the  eafieft  modes  of 
making  a peculiar  ftyle  of  compofition  : and  as  fociety  ad- 
vanced in  its  attainments,  the  tranfition,  the  alliteration, 
and  other  ornaments,  may  have  been  added,  either  as  new 
beauties  or  as  new  difficulties. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  poetry,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
modern  European  poetry,  in  its  ruder  ftate,  may  be  divided 
into  three  heads  : longs,  or  ballads  ; the  lengthened  narra- 
tive poems,  or  romances  ; and  that  mifcellaneous  kind  which, 
if  we  term  it  lyric,  it  is  more  for  the  convenience  of  ufing  a 
ffiort  generic  word,  than  for  the  exadt  appropriation  of  its 
meani.-ig. 

That  our  anceftors  had  popular  fongs  on  the  adlions  of 
their  great  or  favourite  characters,  or  on  fuch  other  fubjedts 
as  interefted  the  vulgar  mind,  is  proved  by  many  inftances, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient  writers.  Aldhelm 
applied  himfelf  to  compofe  fongs,  or  ballads,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  to  inftrudt,  as  well  as  to  amufe,  his  coun- 
trymen. None  of  Aldhelm’s  vernacular  poetry  has  fur- 
vived  ; but  the  circumftance  that  he  compofed  and  fang  thefe 
ballads  as  if  “ he  profefled  the  art  of  linging,”  (hew  that 
the  harpers  of  the  day  were  accuftomed  to  recite  them. 
That  fuch  things  were  then  in  general  circulation  is  alfo 
implied  by  Bede,  when  he  mentions,  that  in  a feftive  com- 
pany the  harp  was  lent  round,  that  thofe  might  fing  who 
could. 

It  was  a book  of  Saxon  poems  which  firft  allured  Alfred 
to  learn  to  read  ; and  the  fadt,  that  he  had  his  children 
taught  to  read  Saxon  poems,  and  that  he  himfelf  vifited  the 
Daniffi  camp  as  a harper,  which,  in  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
fon,  Anlaf  imitated,  prove  the  exiftence  of  popular  fongs, 
which  interefted  both  the  child  and  the  rude  warrior. 

The  genuine  ballad  feems  to  have  originated  when  the 
old  Saxon  poetry  began  to  decline.  The  laboured  meta- 
phor, the  endlefs  periphrafis,  the  violent  inverfion,  and  the 
abrupt  tranfition,  were  the  great  features  of  the  Saxon 
poetry.  Thefe  conftituted  that  pompoufnefs  which  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury  truly  Hates  to  have  been  its  great  cha- 
radteriftic.  But  it  was  impoffible  that,  while  thefe  con- 
tinued prevalent  and  popular,  the  genuine  ballad  could  have 
appeared.  The  ballad,  therefore,  probably  arofe  from 
more  vulgar  and  homely  poets  ; from  men  who  could  not 
bend  language  into  that  difficult  and  artificial  (train,  which 
the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bard  was  educated  to  ufe. 
The  ambulatory  glee-men,  who  drove  to  pleafe  the  public 
by  their  merry-  andrew  antics,  were  moft  probably  the  firft 
inventors  of  the  genuine  ballad.  While  at  one  time  they 
tumbled  and  danced,  (hewed  their  bears,  and  frolicked  be- 
fore the  people  in  the  dreffes  of  various  animals ; at  others, 
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they  may  have  told  little  tales  to  intereft  the  mob,  from 
whofe  liberality  they  drew  their  maintenance. 

Incidents  narrated  in  verfe  were  more  intelligible  than 
the  pompous  fongs  of  the  regular  poets,  and  far  more  in- 
terefling  to  the  people.  In  time  they  gained  admifiion  to 
the  hall  and  the  palace ; and,  by  the  ftyle  of  Canute's 
ballad,  this  revolution  mull  have  been  achieved  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  Then  the  harfn  and  ob- 
fcure  ftyle  of  the  old  Saxon  poetry  began  to  be  unpopular  ; 
and  being  ftill  more  difcredited  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 
it  was  at  length  completely  fuperfeded  by  the  ballad  and  the 
metrical  romance.  See  Romance. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  verification,  fays  Mr.  Turner,  pof- 
fefies  occafional  rhyme  and  occafional  alliteration,  and  fome- 
times  the  alliteration  peculiar  to  the  Wellh  poetry.  But 
none  of  thele  form  its  conftituent  charadfer.  Mr.  Tyrhwit 
and  Mr.  Ellis  are  alfo  right  in  aliening,  that  it  does  not  de- 
pend upon  “ a fixed  and  determinate  number  of  fyllables, 
nor  on  that  marked  attention  to  their  quantity  which 
Hickes  fuppofed  to  have  conftituted  the  diftindfion  between 
verfe  and  profe.”  The  only  rule  of  the  Saxon  verification, 
which  we  can  now  difcover,  is,  in  our  author’s  opinion, 
that  the  words  are  placed  in  a peculiar  rhythm  or  cadence, 
examples  of  which  the  fpecimens  of  their  poetry  extant  fup- 
ply  ; and  to  produce  this  rhythm  feems  to  have  been  the 
perfection  of  their  verfification  : but,  happily  for  the  ftrength 
of  their  poetry,  they  extended  their  rhythm  into  a more 
dignified  cadence.  The  Latin  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
originated  from  the  Roman  poetry,  and  was  compofed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Roman  profody. 

The  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  mull  be  dated 
from  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  which  event  took 
place  about  the  year  570;  and  it  is  certain,  if  we  allow 
that  they  had  Runic  letters  and  fongs  before  this  era, 
that  their  knowledge  of  books,  and  of  the  learning  which 
had  been  accumulated  in  happier  regions  of  the  world, 
were  derived  from  their  religious  intercourfe  with  Rome. 
During  this  period,  it  was  the  prevailing  practice  among 
the  Saxons,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  better 
fort  of  laity,  to  make  a voyage  to  Rome ; and  Rome,  in 
return,  fent  her  emiffaries  to  Britain.  The  firft  ftep  of  their 
intellectual  progrefs  was  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ; and  the  next  was  the  col- 
lection of  the  authors  who  ufed  thefe  languages.  St.  Au- 
guftin,  and  the  monks  who  accompanied  him,  not  only  fuc- 
ceeded  in  eftablilhing  Chriftianity,  but  alfo  occafioned  a 
defire  of  knowledge  to  fpread  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
the  feventh  century.  At  this  period,  Ireland  was  diftin- 
guifhcd  for  its  religious  literature  ; and  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  retired  into  it 
to  purfue  their  ltudies  or  their  devotion.  In  the  Jewilh 
and  Chriftian  fcnptures,  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
accefs,  they  would  find  a rich  treafury  of  general  know- 
ledge. Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Adrian, 
an  abbot  of  a monaftery  near  Naples,  and  an  African,  vifited 
England  about  this  time,  A.D.  668  ; and  nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  than  the 
iettlement  of  thefe  men  in  the  country.  Their  converfation 
and  exhortations  excited  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  a great 
emulation  for  literary  ftudies.  Benedict,  who  founded  the 
abbey  at  Weremouth,  mult  in  this  connection  be  mentioned 
with  applaufe.  Egbert  alfo,  who  was  archbifhop  of  York 
in  7 1 2,  was  famous  in  his  day.  Wilfrid  was  another  bene- 
faCtor  to  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  by  favouring  the.  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  three  great  luminaries  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  whofe  attainments  contributed  fo  much  to  increafe 
intellectual  cultivation  among  their  countrymen,  in  the  cen- 
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tury  preceding  Alfred  the  Great,  were  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and 
Alcuin.  In  the  days  of  Alfred,  a great  acceffion  of  know- 
ledge was  introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  tafte 
and  patronage  of  that  illuftrious  king.  It  is  certain  that 
literature  was  at  its  height  among  our  Saxon  anceftors 
about  the  eighth  century ; and  this  was  almoft  entirely 
owing  to  the  attention  of  king  Alfred,  who  encouraged 
learning  by  his  own  example,  by  founding  feminaries  of  in- 
ftruCtion,  and  by  rewarding  the  labours  of  fcholars. . 

Among  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we 
may  mention  mufic,  the  art  of  defign  and  painting,  and  ar- 
chitecture. Befides  the  rules  of  Latin  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ftudied  arithmetic  and  aftrouomy  as  la- 
borious fciences.  Their  geography  and  topography,  though 
not  wholly  negleCted,  were  not  much  ftudied.  To  the 
fcience  of  medicine  the  Anglo-Saxons  direCted  their  atten- 
tion as  early  as  the  feventh  century  ; and  feme  of  them 
praCtifed  it  as  a profeflion.  With  furgery  they  were  little 
converfant.  On  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  after  its  introduction  into  Kent  by  St.  Au- 
guftine,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge ; nor  need  we  trace  its 
beneficial  effeCts  on  the  difpofitions  and  manners  of  the 
people.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  we  have  given  as 
ample  an  account  as  our  limits  will  allow,  under  other  ar- 
ticles. See  Anglo  Saxon,  English,  and  Saxon,  fupra. 

SAXONY,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Europe,  com- 
pofed of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the  greater  part  of  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Meilien,  a part  of  the  Vogtland  in  the  fouth, 
and  the  north  part  of  Thuringia  in  the  weft,  Lufatia  in 
the  eaft,  and  a part  of  the  county  of  Henneberg.  The 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  formerly  the  EleBorate , is  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  220  Britifn  miles,  and  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  about  130.  The  territories  of  the 
elector  (now  king)  of  Saxony  have  been  computed  at 
1 1,680  fquare  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  at  1,896  000,  and 
th’ revenue  at  1,283,333/.  Rerling.  In  1792,  by  Hoeck’s 
calculation,  there  were  2,104,320  inhabitants ; and  the  army 
confifted  of  21,576  infantry  and  6180  cavalry,  fo  as,  in- 
cluding other  corps,  to  form  a total  of  32,000.  The  re- 
venue (A.D.  1800)  amounted  to  7,800,000  rixdollars. 
The  country  furnifhes  abundance  of  grain,  pulfe,  legumes, 
and  fruit  ; hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  anifeed,  woad,  &c. ; 
and  wine  is  made  in  Meifl'en.  Its  forefts,  which  are  con- 
fiderable,  yield,  timber  and  pitch.  Coals  are  found  in  fe- 
veral  places ; and  its  mines  afford  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
iron,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  arfenic, 
and  different  kinds  of  precious  ftones.  It  has  alfo  quarries 
of  various  forts  of  marble.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Elbe,  Elfter,  the  Pleiffe,  Mulda,  Saal,  and  the  Spree  of 
Lufatia.  Saxony  is  in  general  well  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous : it  contains  200  towns,  and  about  5000  villages. 
Saxony  was  the  nurfery  of  the  reformation,  introduced  by 
Luther,  which  is  now  the  prevailing  religion  ; but  ambition 
to  be  king  of  Poland  induced  the  elector  Frederic  Auguftus, 
in  1697,  to  become  a Roman  Catholic,  engaging,  however, 
for  himfelf  and  bis  fucceffors,  not  to  make  any  alteration, 
in  the  church,  worfhip,  ceremonies,  univerlities,  or  fchools. 
The  arts  and  fciences  flourilh  in  Saxony  ; and  it  has  nu- 
merous  manufactures  of  thread,  linen,  porcelain,  glafs, 
cutlery,  carpets,  velvet,  and  muflins.  The  ancient  dukes 
of  Saxony  fprung  from  the  kings  who  defended  themfelves 
with  fuch  valour  againft  France.  Otho  III.,  duke  of 
Saxony,  became  emperor  in  936,  and  refigned  Saxony  to 
the  houfe  of  Stubenlkorn,  or  Billing,  which  ended  in  1106; 
and  foon  after,  this  dukedom  palled  by  marriage  to  the 
houfe  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  1139 — 1180,  was  diftinguiffied  by  his  valour  and 
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power.  In  1180  the  eaftern  part  of  Saxony  was  affigned 
to  Bernard  of  Afcania,  the  weftern  half  being  given  to  the 
archbilhop  of  Cologne ; and  Wittenberg  became  the  ufual 
refidence.  The  firft  eledtor  was  Frederic,  the  warlike  marg- 
grave  of  Meiffen,  in  the  year  1422,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Erneft,  his  eldeft  grandfon ; and  the  dignity  continued  in 
his  family  until  the  year  1547,  when  John  Frederic  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  duke  Maurice,  a de- 
fcendant  of  Albert,  the  brother  of  Erneil,  was  named 
eleftor  by  Charles  V.  This  duke  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother,  whofe  defcendants  have  {till  retained  the  deflorate. 
His  grandfon,  George  I.,  added  to  his  pofl'effions  Upper 
and  Lower  Lufatia,  and  fome  other  acquifitions.  The 
eleftor  Frederic  Auguftus,  by  afpiring  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  deftroyed  his  own  comfort,  and  ruined  his 
country.  Saxony  fuflered  greatly  by  the  invafion  of  the 
Pruffians  in  the  war  of  feven  years ; but  afterwards  re- 
covered itfelf,  and  became,  for  a long  interval,  the  tranquil 
feat  of  the  arts  and  lciences.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1807,  Saxony  was  erefted  into  a kingdom,  and  Frederic 
Auguftus  IV.,  duke  and  eleftor,  was  crowned  the  firft 
king.  Its  future  condition,  in  confequence  of  the  late  con- 
tinental war,  and  the  congrefs  of  fovereigns  at  Vienna  in 
1815,  with  their  partitions  and  arrangements,  is  not  finally 
fettled. 

Saxony,  independently  of  Lufatia,  is  divided  into  feven 
circles  and  two  bifhoprics.  The  circles  are  thofe  of  Saxony, 
or  the  Electoral,  Thuringia,  Meiffen,  Leipfic,  Erzge- 
birg,  Vogtland,  and  Neuftadt;  the  bifhoprics  are  Merfe- 
burg  and  Naumburg.  The  chief  city  is  Drefden. 

Saxony,  Duchy  of,  or  EleBoral  Circle,  is  furrounded  by 
the  circles  of  Meiffen,  Leipfic,  and  Thuringia,  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt,  and  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  and 
Lufatia;  and  contains  27  towns  and^qoo  villages.  This 
circle  or  duchy  is  different  from  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Saxony,  which  extended  from  Denmark  to  the  Rhine. 
The  prefent  electoral  circle  was  taken  from  the  Wends  by 
the  margg.-ave  Albert  the  Bear ; and  his  fon  Bernhard, 
who  became  poffeffed  of  it,  obtaining  the  dignity  of  a duke 
of  Saxony,  entailed  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  on 
the  portion  of  it  that  belonged  to  this  country  ; and  the 
ele&oral  dignity  being  attached  to  the  duchy,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Electoral  Circle.  Wittenberg  is  the 
capital. 

Saxony,  Lower,  a circle  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwic  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  fouth  by  the  circles 
of  Upper  Saxony  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  the  German  fea.  The 
eftates  belonging  to  this  circle  were  the  duchies  of  Magde- 
burg and  Bremen,  the  principalities  of  Lunenburg  or  Zell, 
Grubenhagen,  Calenberg,  Wolfenbuttle,  Halberftadt, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Guftro,  Holftein- 
Gottorf,  Holftein-Gluckitadt,  Hildefheim,  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg,  the  bifhopric  of  Lubeck,  the  principality  of  Schwe- 
rin, Ratzeburg,  Blankenburg,  and  Ranzau,  with  the  cities 
of  Lubeck,  Gofslar,  Mulhaufen,  Nordhaufen,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen.  As  to  religion,  this  circle  has  been  wholly 
Lutheran. 

Saxony,  Upper,  a circle  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
circles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Franconia,  Lower  Saxony, 
the  Baltic,  Pruflia,  Silefia,  Lufatia,  and  Bohemia.  It  is 
compofed  of  22  ftates,  which  are  the  following : viz.  the 
eledlor  of  Saxony,  the  elettor  of  Brandenburg,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Saxe-Eifenach,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfurt,  the  Hither  and  Farther  Pome- 
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rania,  Cammin,  Anhalt,  Quedlinburg,  Gernrode,  Wal- 
kenried,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderlhaufen,  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolftadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Barby,  the  counts  of 
Reufien,  and  the  counts  of  Schonburg.  This  whole  circle 
is  Lutheran,  except  the  deflorate  of  Saxony. 

SAXTON’S  River,  a river  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Vermont,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Connecticut, 
at  Weftminfter. 

SAXUMA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon. 
N.  lat.  3i°35'.  E.  long.  i3i°2'. 

SAY,  or  Saye,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  ferge  ; or  a very 
light  crofted  ftuff,  all  wool ; much  ufed  abroad  for  linings, 
and  by  the  religious  for  ftiirts ; and  with  us,  by  the 
Quakers,  for  aprons,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufually  dyed 
green. 

There  are  very  confiderable  manufactures  of  it  at  Sud- 
bury and  Colchefter ; alfo  at  Ypres,  Houdfcot,  & c.  in 
Flanders,  &c.  Thofe  made  in  England  are  chiefly  exported 
to  Portugal  and  Leghorn. 

SAYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba; 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

SAYACU,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird, 
of  the  fize  of  our  chaffinch,  and  all  over  of  a greyilh-green 
colour,  and  very  beautifully  bright  and  fhining  in  the  back 
and  wings.  Its  beak  is  black,  as  are  alfo  its  eyes.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  Tanagra  ; which  fee. 

SAYAN,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a fpecies  of  fea- 
fwallow.  This  is  the  bird  whofe  nefts  are  fo  famous  an  in- 
gredient in  foups. 

Sayan  Kiamen,  in  Geography,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary. N.  lat.  430  37'.  E.  long.  io5°39f. 

SAYANE,  or  Sayanjh  Mountains,  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Siberia,  the  nethermoft  fnow-tops  and  granitic 
main-ridges  of  which  determine  at  the  Yenifley,  and  thence 
as  far  as  the  Baikal,  the  boundaries  between  Siberia  and 
the  Mongoley  ; fo  that  only  the  northern  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains belongs  to  Siberia.  The  whole  range,  whofe  higheft 
ridges,  neareft  to  the  Yenifley,  are  called  Sayanlkoi-Krebet, 
but  towards  the  ridges  of  the  Oka,  Krebet-Khandabaga, 
confifts,  more  or  lefs,  of  rugged  granite  and  porphyry 
fummits,  which  interchange  into  various  kinds  of  fchiftus ; 
and  farther  onwards,  between  the  Yenifley  and  the  Angara, 
is  underrun  with  powerful  flcetzes  of  chalk,  marie,  clay, 
and  fand.  The  granite  in  many  of  the  hills  is  fo  coarfe- 
grained,  that  the  bell  mines  here  are  of  Mufcovy  glafs.  In 
thefe  mountains,  about  the  Yenifley,  are  found  numbers  of 
mines  called  old  tfhudi  mines  ; though  their  mineral  contents 
are  almoft  wholly  unknown,  and  except  iron-ore,  little  has 
been  gained  from  them.  In  the  vallies  that  interfeCt  this 
range  of  mountains  there  are  forells  of  pines,  birch,  larch, 
and  cedar.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Sayane  mountains  are 
the  Yenifley,  the  Tuba,  the  Mana,  the  Kan,  the  Byrafla, 
the  Ouda,  the  Oka,  the  Irkut,  &c. 

SAYAQUE,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 30  miles  N.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

SAYBROOK,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  M.ddlefex 
county,  and  ftate  of  Connecticut,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  ; 36  miles  E.  of  New 
Haven,  and  367  from  Waftiington.  This  is  the  moft  an- 
cient town  in  the  ftate,  having  been  fettled  by  Mr.  Fenwick 
in  1634,  who  gave  it  its  prefent  name  in  honour  of  lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  lord  Brook.  Its  fort  has  been  a fecurity 
againlt  the  Pequet  Indians,  and  againft  other  more  for- 
midable enemies,  in  defence  of  the  entrance  into  Connecticut 
river. 

SAYD.  See  Saide. 

SAYDA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 

birg; 
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birg ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50°  39b  E. 
long.  1 3°  23'. 

SAYN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  eledlorate  of  Treves, 
on  the  Sayn  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Coblentz. — Alfo,  a county  of 
Germany,  divided  into  two  principal  diftri&s,  viz.  Sayn- 
Altenkirchen  and  Sayn-Hachenbach.  Its  territories  are 
fituated  chiefly  in  the  Wefterwald,  and  intermixed  with 
thofe  of  Heffe-Darmftadt.  Sayn-Altenkirchen  was  invelled 
in  the  marggravate  of  Anfpach,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
marggrave,  adjudged  to  the  prince  of  Naffau-Ufingen. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rims  into  the  Rhine, 
about  five  miles  below  Coblentz. 

SAYOU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Portlogo. 

SAYPAN,  or  St.  Joseph,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  the  northernmoft  of 
the  three  iflands,  Saypan,  Tinian,  and  Aiguigan  ; and  from 
the  N.E.  point  of  that  ifland  to  the  S.W.  point  of  Aigui- 
gan,  the  diftance  is  about  17  leagues.  Thefe  three  iflands 
are  between  two  arid  three  leagues  diftant  from  each  other. 
Saypan  is  the  largeft,  and  Aiguigan,  which  is  high  and 
round,  the  fmalleft.  Saypan  is  not  only  much  larger,  and 
rifes  higher,  than  Tinian,  but  has  a much  pleafanter  ap- 
pearance. In  commodore  Byron’s  voyages,  it  was  vifited 
Auguft  17 65  ; and  fome  of  the  crew  of  the  Tamar  landed 
upon  a fine  iandy  beacn,  which  is  fix  or  feven  miles  long, 
and  walked  up  into  the  woods,  where  they  faw  many  trees, 
which  were  fit  for  topmails.  They  faw  no  fowls  nor  tracks 
of  cattle,  but  of  hogs  and  guanicoes  there  was  plenty. 
They  faw  no  frefh  water  near  the  beach,  but  obferved  a 
large  pond  ifland.  They  perceived  large  heaps  of  oyfter- 
fhells  thrown  together,  and  other  figns  of  people  having 
been  there  not  long  before ; from  which  circumftance 
they  thought  it  probable,  that,  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  the  Spaniards  may  vifit  the  ifland,  and  carry  on  a 
pearl-fifhery.  They  alfo  faw  many  of  thofe  fquare  pyra- 
midal pillars,  which  are  to  be  found  at  Tinian,  and  which 
are  particularly  defcribed  in  lord  Anfon’s  Voyage.  The 
foil  is  fertile,  the  climate  ferene,  and  the  neceffaries  of  life 
abundant.  See  Ladrone  and  Tinian. 

SA.YR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 30  miles  S. 
of  Bet'cyar. 

SAYTAN  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
' ifland  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  i°  2'.  E.  long.  990  55'. 

SAZ  A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of 
Ainfa. 

SBAINEE,  a town  of  Algiers ; 27  miles  E.  of  Con- 
ftantina. 

SBARAZ,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  ; 38  miles  N.  of  Burnaw.  N.  lat.  490  30'.  E. 
long.  2 90  1'. 

SBE-AH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
anciently  called  “ Rufpse  20  miles  S.  of  El  Medea. 

SBEEBAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  anciently 
called  “ Tucca  Terebinthina  20  miles  S.  of  Keff,  and  50 
N.  of  Spaitla. 

SBEKKAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid,  an- 
ciently called  “ Cerbica  50  miles  S.W.  of  Gafsa. 

SBICA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed, 
near  a lake  ; 220  miles  E.  of  Madian. 

SBOAKE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Tahta. 

SBRASLAW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Beraun  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Beraun. 

SBROGLIAVACA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli; 
8 miles  from  Concordia. 

SCAB,  in  Rural  Economy , a contagious  difeafe,  incident 


to  ffieep.  It  is  a cutaneous  difeafe,  fomewhat  like  the 
itch.  It  commonly  (hews  itfelf  in  the  form  of  fmall  circum- 
fcribed  tumours,  which,  when  they  break  out,  appear  in  the 
manner  of  fcabs,  or  have  a fort  of  crufty  difperfion  over  the 
parts.  It  is  known  by  the  manner  of  the  (heep  working 
themfelves  in  the  fields,  called  ferretting,  fuch  as  fcratching 
different  parts  of  their  bodies  in  a particular  way  by  the 
claws  of  their  hind  feet,  rubbing  againft  the  fences,  biting 
the  parts  with  their  teeth,  and  many  others.  Whenever 
any  of  thefe  appearances  difplay  themfelves,  the  difeafed 
ffieep  ffiould  dire&ly  be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  flock 
which  are  found. 

In  fome  places  the  infe&ed  ffieep  become  extremely  reft- 
lefs,  and  manifeft  great  impatience.  Inftead  of  feeding 
quietly,  they  tear  and  difplace  the  wool  of  the  parts  by  biting 
it,  being  continually  on  the  fearch  for  ftones,  banks,  and 
other  places,  to  rub  againft.  The  (kin,  when  minutely  ex- 
amined, has  a reddiffi  fretted  afpeft,  emitting  a peculiar 
ichorous  difcharge,  which  hardens  into  a fort  of  cruft;  or 
fcurf.  The  coat  becomes  foul,  and  falls  off  before  its  pro- 
per time  of  being  cut.  The  ffieep  difcontinues  its  growth, 
becomes  reduced  in  fleffi,  waftes  and  pines  away,  and,  un- 
lefs  the  difeafe  be  removed,  conftantly  finks  under  the  con. 
tinual  irritation  and  poverty  caufed  by  it.  The  complaint 
is  extremely  infedfious,  and  when  once  introduced  among  a 
flock,  leffens  the  value  very  confiderably,  by  endangering 
the  whole.  The  purchafe  of  fuch  flock  for  keeping  will 
not  be  made,  and  the  ffieep  farmer  who  would  fell  any  of 
fuch  infedled  for  found  ffieep,  would  be  found  liable  to  da- 
mages. The  diftemper  rarely  attacks  ffieep  that  are  in  pro- 
per condition,  or  in  a fattened  ftate.  Nor  does  it  feem  to 
fpread  fo  much  among  the  flock  by  direft  contadt,  as  by 
means  of  the  rubbing  places ; as  in  many  cafes  where  the 
whole  ffieep  flock  of  a farm  has  been  difplaced  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  the  flock  which  was  afterwards  put  upon  the 
fame  land  has  immediately  become  infefted ; probably  on 
account  of  fome  infectious  matter,  or  animalcule,  having 
itill  continued  to  adhere  to  the  ftones,  banks,  or  other  rub- 
bing places  of  the  former  flock.  Fine-woolled  old  rams  are, 
it  is  faid,  of  all  ffieep  the  moft  liable  to  be  affe&ed  with  the 
difeafe.  But  if  the  hogs  of  fome  breeds,  as  the  Cheviot 
and  Leicefter,  be  not  carefully  taken  notice  of,  and  properly 
fmeared  in  due  feafon,  they  too  will  become  liable  to  be  dif- 
eafed in  this  way.  In  fome  forts  of  ffieep,  where  fmearing 
is  well  attended  to,  it  is  feldom  produced,  though  this  prac- 
tice does  not  abfolutely  prevent  infediion  from  taking 
place. 

This  is  a difeafe  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Romney 
Marffi  ffieep  diftridl,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  more  fo  at 
prefent  than  it  was  formerly.  The  Upland  farmers  there- 
abouts, it  is  thought,  are  not  fufficiently  attentive  with  re- 
fpect  to  their  ffieep-folds,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  di har- 
der is  much  propagated,  the  Marffi  graziers  being  under  the 
neceflity  of  lodging  their  tegs  in  thefe  contaminated  places. 
The  difeafe  ufually  commences  between  the  ffioulders,  per- 
haps from  rubbing  moft  in  that  part,  and  great  pain  is  buf- 
fered in  handling  the  ffieep.  Though  the  opinion  is  prett 
general  in  the  above  Marffi  diftridt,  that  the  difeafe  is  in  t 
blood,  and  the  management  direfted  accordingly  by  turnm 
the  ffieep  into  rich  paftures,  to  ftrike  it  out,  which  is  ofte 
attended  with  mifchief ; it  is  evidently  only  of  a local  na- 
ture, being  wholly  confined  to  the  flcin,  and  to  be  remove 
by  topical  applications. 

In  the  northern  diftridts  it  is  fometimes  very  troublefome 
among  the  fine-woolled  breeds,  in  the  flocks  which  are  upon 
the  low-lying  grounds.  It  occafionally  alfo  finds  its  way 
into  flocks  which  are  compol'ed  of  other  breeds,  by  being 
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introduced  in  different  modes  of  managing  them  by  the  con- 
tagious matter.  It  fhould,  however,  always  be  checked  or 
removed  on  its  firft  attack,  by  fuch  means  as  are  proper. 

When  mild,  and  the  cure  attempted  in  time,  wafhing 
with  tobacco-water  will  often  remove  it  without  rifle.  But 
fulphur  ointment  is  a ftill  more  effectual  remedy.  However, 
when  the  difeafe  is  cf  a more  virulent  nature,  the  cure  is 
often  attempted  by  the  application  of  the  common  blue 
ointment  of  the  (hops,  which  is  compoled  of  quickfilver  and 
hog’s-lard,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  of  quick- 
filver to  fixteen  ounces  of  lard,  by  rubbing  them  well  toge- 
ther in  a mortar  : a pound  of  the  ointment,  thus  prepared, 
being  fufficient  for  four  or  fix  fbeep.  The  greateft  caution 
fhould  however  be  conftantly  taken  in  applying  this  ointment, 
efpecially  with  ewes  that  have  lambs,  as  the  latter  are  often 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  being  falivated  by  it.  The  befl 
mode  of  applying  it  is  very  fparingly  in  fheds  at  four  or 
five  inches  apart  on  the  fides  and  back. 

But  the  following  form  has  been  advifed  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks : take  one  pound  of  quickfilver,  half  a pound  of 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  four 
pounds  of  hog’s-lard  : let  them  be  rubbed  in  a mortar,  till 
the  quickfilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients.  It  fhould  then  be  applied  along  the  back,  on 
the  fkin,  in  two  lines  on  each  fide,  and  in  one  down  the 
fhoulder  and  between  the  legs,  and  the  operation  fhould  not 
be  performed  later  than  about  Michaelmas. 

But  a Hill  more  elaborate  preparation  has  been  propofed 
for  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  but  which,  perhaps,  has  little, 
if  any,  fuperiority.  Take  a gallon  of  foft  well  or  pond 
water,  which  divide  into  two  equal  parts : in  one  of  thefe 
parts  diffolve  eight  ounces  of  old  hard  foap  ; to  which,  when 
it  is  diffolved,  add  two  ounces  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and 
feven  ounces  of  common  fait,  with  four  ounces  of  roll  brim- 
ftone,  beat  to  a fine  powder  and  lifted  ; then  take  the  other 
part  of  the  water,  in  which  put  two  ounces  of  tobacco-leaf, 
and  one  of  white  hellebore  root ; boil  this  fecond  part  till 
you  have  a ftrong  infufion,  or  rather  decoftion,  after  which 
ftrain  it  clear  from  the  leaves  and  roots.  Afterwards  take 
that  part  of  the  water,  firft  mentioned,  and  fet  it  over  the 
fire  ; let  it  boil  for  about  half  an  hour,  keeping  it  continually 
ftirring  with  a wooden  ladle  during  that  time ; in  the  mean 
time  heat  again  the  other  part,  in  which  the  tobacco  and 
hellebore  were  infufed ; and  when  it  is  hot,  mix  the  two 
parts  gradually  together  over  the  fire,  keeping  the  mixture 
continually  ftirring  till  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  which  fhould 
be  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  : when  it  is  quite  cold,  let 
it  be  put  into  a (tone  bottle,  in  order  to  its  being  kept  in  a 
cool  place  for  life.  This  liquor  fhould  be  ufed  with  caution 
at  firft,  but  may  afterwards  be  ufed  more  freely.  It  is  beft 
to  apply  it  by  fhedding  the  wool  on  the  back  and  other  parts. 
Thefe  mixtures  fhould  be  boiled  in  well-glazed  earthen  or 
iron  pots. 

A preparation  made  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  white 
hellebore  root  coarfely  pounded,  one  pound  of  fulphur  vivum, 
and  one  ounce  of  the  fublimate  of  mercury,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  white  arfenic,  in  four  gallons  of  ftrong  afh-ley  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  is  alfo  greatly  recommended  by  fome. 
The  affedfed  parts  of  the  fheep  are  to  be  well  walked  with 
this  liquor  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  which  will  afford 
almoft  immediate  relief.  When  the  liquor  happens  to 
be  too  ftrong,  it  may  be  diluted  by  means  of  more  afh-ley 
being  added. 

Or  the  following  ointment,  which  is  of  a fimilar  nature, 
may  be  employed  in  cafes  where  the  fheep  are  almoft  in  a 
naked  ftate.  Mix  two  ounces  each,  of  finely  powdered  ful- 
phur vivum  and  white  hellebore,  and  one  ounce  of  finely  le- 


vigated fublimate,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  hog’s- 
lard,  rubbing  them  very  well  together.  The  difeafed  parts 
are  to  be  flightly  anointed  with  this  fubftance  once  or  twice 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  Its  ftrength  may  be  reduced  when 
neceffary,  by  adding  more  lard. 

Turpentine,  and  train-oil  and  brimftone  in  mixture,  as 
ointments,  are  likewife  in  fome  initances  made  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe  with  much  benefit. 

In  that  ftate  of  violent  itching  which  is  denominated  the 
rubbers,  that  permits  of  no  reft  for  the  fheep  which  are  af- 
fefted  with  it  ; the  only  means  of  relief  are  probably  thofe 
of  houfing  the  animals,  cutting  off  their  coats  in  a clofe 
manner,  wafhing  and  cleaning  their  fkins  well  with  afh-ley, 
and  then  applying  over  it  a fharp  folution  of  fome  kind  or 
Other,  fuch  as  that  of  fublimate  in  a weak  ftate.  Internal 
remedies  are  fometimes  combined  with  thofe  of  the  alterative 
and  fulphur  kinds. 

The  occafional  appearances  of  hard  feurfy  matters  on 
the  backs  of  fheep,  caufed  by  heat  or  in  other  ways,  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  neither  dangerous  nor  infe&ious,  it  being 
generally  fufficient  to  have  them  anointed  with  a little  ffieep- 
falve. 

In  fome  inftances,  a foul  ftate  of  the  body,  and  red  lice, 
are  taken  for  the  fcab,  though  the  difference  is  readily  de- 
tected by  proper  attention  ; as  in  them  the  affeftions  are  not 
on  the  fame  parts,  or  the  appearances  the  fame,  the  animals 
not  pulling  off  their  wool,  or  ferretting  about  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  that  cafe.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  infe&ious  in 
fuch  complaints. 

On  the  whole  the  fcab,  though  not  very  dangerous,  is  ex- 
tremely troublefome  and  diftreffing  to  the  fheep,  being  at- 
tended with  confiderable  pain  ; and  by  negled:  it  may  ulti- 
mately become  fatal. 

This  is  likewife  a diftemper  in  horfes,  often  proceeding 
from  their  being  over-heated,  which  is  to  be  removed  in  much 
the  fame  manner.  See  Horse  and  Sheep. 

Scab,  Crown-fcab,  in  the  Manege.  See  Crown  -fcab. 

SCABBARD,  is  the  fkin  that  ferves  for  a fheath  or  cafe 
to  a horfe’s  yard. 

SCABBED  Head,  in  Medicine.  See  Porrigo. 

Scabbed  Heels,  or  Frujh,  in  the  Manege,  is  an  eating 
putrefaction  upon  a horfe’s  frufh,  which  is  very  hard  to  cure, 
and  has  a noifome  fmell. 

SCABELLA,  or  Scabilla,  the  perfons  who  in  antiquity 
beat  time  to  the  performance  of  mufic  ; they  were  generally 
furnifhed  with  wooden  or  iron  fandals,  in  order  to  mark  the 
meafure  in  a more  diftinCt  manner.  Thefe  inftruments  were 
called  xfHirXa,  or  x^s7rra,  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 

Latins  pedicula,  fcalella  or  fcabilla,  beeaufe  they  refembled 
little  pattens  or  clogs. 

SCABELLUM,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a kind  of 
pedeftal,  ufually  fquare,  fometimes  polygonous,  very  high 
and  flender,  commonly  terminating  in  a kind  of  fheath  or 
fcabbard,  or  profiled  in  manner  of  a balufter.  Its  ufe  is  to 
fupport  buftos,  or  other  relievos,  See. 

SCABIES,  in  Medicine,  the  itch,  fo  called  from  the  in- 
tenfe  itching  which  accompanies  every  form  of  this  conta- 
gious difeafe. 

We  have  given,  under  the  popular  term  Itch  (which  fee), 
a brief  defeription  of  the  varieties  of  this  eruptive  complaint, 
and  of  the  methods  of  curing  it,  which  it  will  not  be  necef- 
fary to  repeat.  We  learn  from  thetreatife  of  Dr.  Bateman, 
on  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  publifhed  fince  that  article  was 
written,  that  Dr.  Willan  had  adopted  the  diftin&ions  of  the 
vulgar  (who  indeed  have  the  beft  opportunities  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  filthy  malady)  in  his  nomen- 
clature of  fcabies  ; which  he  divided  into  four  fpecies,  calling 
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the  rank  itch,  Scabies  papuliformis , from  the  pimple-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  little  vehicles  ; — the  watery  itch,  S.  lympha- 
tica,  which  is  nearly  a tranflation  of  the  popular  term  ; — the 
pocky  itch,  S.  purulenta , from  the  pultular  form  which  it  af- 
fumes  ; — and  the  fcorbutic  itch,  6'.  cacheclica,  as  connedted 
with  a bad  habit  of  the  body.  This  lalt  form  of  the  itch 
fometimes  originates  independently  of  contagion,  where  the 
conftitution  is  fuffering  under  fome  chronic  malady,  or  has 
been  debilitated  by  fome  acute  difeafe  ; whence  fir  John 
Pringle  obferved  that,  in  military  hofpitals,  the  patients 
often  became  the  fubjefts  of  itch  after  the  crifis  of  fevers. 

The  term  fcabies,  like  moft  of  the  appellations  applied  to 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  has  been  employed  in  various  accepta- 
tions by  different  writers  : and  many  of  them  fpeak  of  fca- 
bies ficca  and  hutnida,  and  agree  in  confidering  the  humid 
as  more  curable  than  the  dry  forms  of  fcabies.  But 
thofe  who  thus  employ  the  term,  apply  it  to  all  tettery  and 
leprous  eruptions  ; and  the  affertion,  therefore,  is  equiva- 
lent to  this,  that  the  dry  tetters,  lepra,  pforiafis,  & c.  are 
not  fo  eafily  cured  as  impetigo  and  fcabies,  which  is  true. 
But  the  term  fcabies  (hould  be  limited  to  the  contagious 
itch ; for  we  have  above  pointed  out  the  error  of  appro- 
priating the  Greek  term  pfora  to  this  difeafe.  See  Itch. 
See  Bateman’s  Pradt.  Synopf.  of  Cutan.  Difeafes.  Alfo, 
Willis,  Pharmac.  Rational,  p.  ii.  $ 2,  cap.  6;  and  Callifen, 
Syft.  Chirurg.  Hodiern.  $ 824. 

SCABIOSA,  in  Botany , a very  natural  genus  of  plants, 
fo  named  from  fcabies,  the  itch,  or  fome  fimilar  eruptive 
difeafe,  which  certain  fpecies  were  thought  to  cure.  Am- 
brofini  derives  the  word  from  fcaber,  rough,  becaufe  of  the 
roughnefs  ufual  in  thefe  herbs,  and  efpecially  of  the  fcaly 
harfhnefs  of  their  heads  of  flowers. — Linn.  Gen.  48.  Schreb. 
64.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  545'.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  170.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  79. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  224.  Julf.  194.  Lamarck  II- 
luftr.  t.  57.  Gaertn.  t.  86. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Dipfacece,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  perianth  many-flowered,  fpread- 
ing,  of  many  leaves,  furrounding  the  receptacle  in  various 
rows,  and  inferted  into  that  part,  the  inner  ones  gradually 
fmaller  ; proper  perianth  double  ; the  outermoll  inferior,  of 
one  leaf,  tubular,  plaited,  permanent ; the  innermoft  fu- 
perior,  in  five  deep,  awl-lhaped,  capillary-pointed  fegments. 
General  corolla  equal,  though  often  compofed  of  unequal 
florets ; partial  of  one  petal,  tubular,  cut  about  half  way 
down  into  four  or  five,  equal  or  unequal,  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  or  nearly  capillary,  weak  ; an- 
thers oblong,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  enfolded 
in  an  appropriate  (heath  like  a partial  inferior  calyx  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  petal  ; ftigma  obtufe, 
obliquely  emarginate.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate- 
oblong,  fheathed,  and  varioufly  crowned,  by  their  partial 
calyxes.  Common  receptacle  convex,  either,  covered  with 
chaffy  leaflets  or  fcales,  or  lometimes  naked. 

Obf.  The  outermolt  florets  are  often  largeft,  and  moft 
unequal.  The  crown  of  the  feed  differs  in  different  fpecies. 
The  fpecies  are  primarily  diftinguifhed  by  the  partial  corolla 
being  in  four  or  five  fegments. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  calyx  of  many  leaves  ; partial  double  ; 
the  innermoft  fuperior.  Receptacle  chaffy,  or  naked.  Seed 
coated  and  crowned  by  the  partial  calyx. 

An  extenfive  genus,  of  herbaceous  or  flightly  fhrubby 
plants,  confined  to  Europe  and  fome  parts  of  Africa,  un- 
known in  America.  The  herbage  is  ufually  rough  ; Item 
forked  ; leaves  oppofite,  varioufly  cut  or  compound,  rarely 
undivided  and  entire ; flowers  blueifh,  white  or  yellowifh, 
of  a handfome,  often  radiated,  form,  and  generally  fup- 


ported  by  long  ftalks,  being  very  rarely  fefiile.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  may  fuffice.  Linnaeus  has  24  of  this  genus 
in  his  Species  Plantarum  ; Willdenow  41.  Some  of  their 
Knautue  moreover  are  Scabiofe.  Three  are  natives  of  Britain, 
and  feveral  new  ones  are  figured  in  the  Flora  Grccca.  All 
thefe  we  fhall  particularly  notice. 

Sedl.  1 . Partial  corollas  four-cleft. 

S.  alpina.  Alpine  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  141. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  alpina  maxima;  Lob-  Ic. 

537.  f.  2.  S.  montana  maxima  ; Ger.  Em.  721.  S.  alpina 
centauroides  ; Befl.  Hort.  Eyit.  aeftiv.  8.  t.  9.  f.  1.  Dip- 
facus  n.  2co  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  86.) — Corollas  four-cleft, 
equal.  Calyx  imbricated.  Flowers  drooping.  Leaves 
pinnate;  with  lanceolate  ferrated  leaflets.  — Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found 
it  alfo  on  mount  Athos.  The  plant  has  been  for  thefe  250 
years  a hardy  perennial  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The Jlem  is  often  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves 
of  the  colour  and  afpedl  of  Elder,  but  more  rigid,  with 
more  numerous,  rather  hairy,  leaflets.  Flowers  fmall  in 
proportion,  pale  buff,  or  yellowifh,  in  round  fcaly  heads. 
This  is  a coarfe  inelegant  plant,  taking  up  much  room,  with 
little  fhow,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  borders  of  a fhrubbery,  or 
very  fpacious  garden. 

S.  ambrofioides.  Ambrofia-leaved  Scabious.  Sm.  Fh 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  5.  t.  103. — Corollas  four-cleft,  equal. 
Calyx  imbricated,  acute.  Leaves  interruptedly  and  doubly 
pinnatifid,  cut,  downy. — Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on 
mount  Parnaffus.  About  four  feet  high.  Diftinguifhed 
from  the  laft  by  its  more  lubdivided  and  jagged  leaves , and 
larger,  yellowifh,  upright  flowers. 

S.  bidens.  Twin-toothed  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  6.  t.  104. — Corollas  four-cleft,  radiating. 
Lower  leaves  lyrate,  ferrated.  Fruit  compreffed,  with  two 
principal  teeth. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  Afia  Minor, 
probably  near  Smyrna.  Root  biennial,  tapering.  Stem  foli- 
tary, a yard  high,  eredl,  ftraight,  leafy,  round,  hollow, 
roughifh  to  the  touch ; branched,  or  panicled,  at  the  top. 
Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  roughifh,  rather  flaccid  ; 
the  upper  ones  with  an  undivided  linear  bafe.  Flowers 
rather  fmall,  light  purple,  with  red  anthers  ; the  marginal 
florets  radiant  . Fruit  approaching  the  form  of  that  of  a 
true  Knautia. 

S.  fyriaca.  Syrian  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  141.  Willd. 
n.  7.  Ait.  n.  5.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  6.  t.  105. 
(S.  fruticans  latifolia  alba  ; Morif.  feft.  6.  t.  14.  f.  14.  S. 
aeftivalis  Clufii ; Ger.  Em.  724.) — Corollas  four-cleft,  equal. 
Calyx  imbricated,  awned  ; as  well  as  the  fcales  of  the  cylin- 
drical receptacle.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated. — Native  of 
cultivated  fields  in  Syria,  and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The 
root  is  annual.  Habit  of  the  plant  like  the  laft,  but  the 
leaves  undivided,  ftraight  and  rigid,  all  uniform.  Flowers 
purple,  conical,  with  red,  proje&ing,  briltly  awns  to  their 
fcales. 

S.  fuccifa.  Devil’s-bit  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  Ph  142. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  7.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  878. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  10.  FI.  Dan.  t.  279.  (Morfus 
Diaboli  ; Ger.  Em.  726.)  — Corollas  four-cleft,  equal. 
Stem-leaves  toothed.  Heads  of  flowers  nearly  globular. 
Branches  few,  eredt. — Native  of  rather  moift  meadows 
throughout  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  with  us 
in  autumn.  The  root  is  perennial,  tuberous,  abrupt,  having, 
it  is  faid,  been  bitten  off  by  the  Devil,  out  of  fpite  to  its 
many  medical  virtues.  Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high, 
round,  leafy,  purplifh,  bearing  about  three  or  more  flowers 
of  a violet  purple,  often  white,  but  fcarcely  ever  of  the 
bright  blue  reprefented  in  English  Botany.  Radical  leaves 
1 ovate. 
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ovate,  or  obovate,  entire.  Hairs  of  the  ftem  deflexed,  thofe 
of  the  flower-ftalks  ereft.  Flowers  nearly  regular. 

S.  arvenfls.  Field  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  143.  Willd. 
n.  15.  Ait.  n.  10.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  659. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  13.  FI.  Dan.  t.  447.  (S.  major 

vulgaris;  Ger.  Em.  719.) — Corollas  four-cleft,  radiating. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  cut.  Stem  briftly.  Receptacle  hairy. 
— Common  throughout  Europe,  in  gravelly  fields  and  paf- 
tures,  flowering  in  July.  Root  perennial,  long,  tapering. 
Plant  three  or  four  feet  high,  hairy.  Radical  leaves  nume- 
rous, undivided,  ferrated  ; upper  ones  pinnatifid,  and  cut. 
Flowers  large  and  handfome  ; the  great  radiating  marginal 
florets  of  a purplilh-blue  ; the  reft  pale  reddiftt ; all  ac- 
quire a bright  green  colour  if  held  over  a lighted  pipe  of 
tobacco.  Seed  crowned  with  many  briftles.  Receptacle 
hairy,  not  fcaly. 

S.  fylvatica.  Broad-leaved  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  142. 
Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  12.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  4.  32.  t.  362. 
(S.  n.  204  and  205  ; Hall.  Hitt.  v.  1.  89.  S.  rubra  auf- 
triaca  ; Ger.  Em.  721.) — Corollas  four-cleft,  radiating. 
Leaves  all  undivided,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  ferrated.  Stem 
hifpid. — Native  of  the  borders  of  woods  in  Auftria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Switzerland,  flowering  from  June  to  September. 
The  root  is  perennial.  The  broad,  more  uniform  and  acute, 
undivided  leaves  diftinguith  this  from  the  laft,  and  the 
jlowers  are  fmaller.  The  plant  has  little  to  recommend  it 
as  an  objeft  of  general  cultivation,  and  though  every  now 
and  then  introduced  among  other  foreign  feeds,  is  feldom 
kept  long  in  any  garden. 

We  here  beg  leave  to  obferve  that  S.  bybrida,  Allion. 
Audi,  ad  FI.  Pedem.  9,  is  no  other  than  the  Linnsean  inte- 
grifo/ia,  Willd.  n.  10;  of  which  a figure  is  much  wanted, 
and  to  which  Willdenow  erroneoufly  refers  Haller’s  n.  205  ; 
though  that  author  tells  us  in  his  Nomenclator,  p.  20,  that 
his  204  and  205  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  Magnol’s 
fynonym  does  not  belong  to  Haller’s  205,  but  to  the  true 
integrifolia. 

Sect.  2.  Partial  corollas  Jive-cleft. 

S.  columbaria.  Small  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  143. 
Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  14.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1 3 1 1 . FI.  Dan.  t.  314.  (S.  minor,  five  columbaria; 

Ger.  Em.  719.  S.  minor;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  319.) — 
Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating.  Radical  leaves  ovate  or  ly- 
rate,  crenate  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  pinnatifid,  with  linear  feg- 
ments. — Found  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  on  dry  gravelly 
or  chalky  hills,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  perennial, 
woody.  Herb  fmaller,  and  more  (lender,  than  S.  arvenfis , 
and  readily  diftinguifhed  from  that,  as  well  as  from  fuccifa, 
by  the  five  fegments  of  its  florets.  Stamens  four,  not  five, 
as  drawn  in  the  FI.  Danica.  Outer  partial  calyx  finally 
crowned  with  a membranous  border : inner  of  five  large 
brown  briftles. 

S.  eburnea.  Ivory  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth. 
v.  2.  7.  t.  106. — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating,  with  fringe- 
like teeth,  much  fhorter  than  the  common  calyx.  Leaves 
pinnatifid  ; the  uppermoft  linear  and  undivided. — Gathered 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  way  between  Smyrna  and  Burfa. 
Root  fmall  and  annual.  Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  buftvy,  branched  from  the  very  bottom,  leafy,  hairy, 
polifhed.  Leaves  narrow,  recurved,  (lightly  hairy.  Flowers 
of  an  ivory  white,  with  a long,  deflexed,  leafy,  linear  com- 
mon calyx.  The  Linnaean  S.  flcula,  Mant.  196.  Willd. 
n.  21,  much  refembles  this  in  general  afpe6t,  but  differs  in 
having  equal,  not  radiating,  florets , and  dilated,  obovate  or 
lyrate,  radical  leaves.  S.  maritima,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  144. 
Willd.  n.  23,  has  leaves  like  ficula,  while  its  Jlowers  are 
radiant,  as  in  our  eburnea , but  red  and  entire,  not  toothed. 


S.  Jlellata.  Starry  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  144, 
Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  17.  (S.  major  hifpanica ; Cluf. 

Hift.  v.  2.  1.  Ger.  Em.  722.) — Corollas  five-cleft,  radi- 
ating. Leaves  cut  and  jagged.  Outer  crown  of  the  feed 
orbicular,  fpreading,  membranous,  with  many  ribs. — 
Native  of  Spain.  A common  hardy  annual  in  gardens, 
raifed  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  its  large  cream-co- 
loured Jlowers,  as  for  its  heads  of  feeds,  which  ferve  to 
decorate  flower-pots  in  winter,  and  whofe  dark  five-rayed 
inner  calyx  is  prettily  fet  off  by  the  orbicular  and  (hining 
outer  one. 

S . prolifera.  Proliferous  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  144. 
Willd.  n.  25.  Ait.  n.  18.  Sm.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  8. 
t.  107.  (S.  ftellata  humilis  integrifolia  prolifera;  H:-rm. 

Parad.  223,  with  a plate.) — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating. 
Flowers  nearly  fefiile.  Stem  proliferous.  Leaves  undi- 
vided.— Native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  in  cul- 
tivated fields  ; a hardy  annual,  kept  in  fome  curious  gardens. 
The  repeatedly  forked  leafy  flem,  with  a nearly  fefiile  buff- 
coloured  fower  between  each  of  the  divifions,  gives  this 
fpecies  a peculiar  appearance.  S.  parviflora,  Desfont. 
Atlant.  v.  1.  1 19,  and  one  very  near  it,  a native  of  Hun- 
gary, called  dichotoma  in  Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5.  28,  have 
however  the  fame  habit  and  inflorefcence  as  the  prolifera ; 
and,  if  we  miftake  not,  the  outer  partial  calyx  of  all  of 
them  is  of  the  fame  orbicular  membranous  ribbed  nature  as 
that  of  S.  Jlellata,  though  not  quite  fo  large. 

S.  atro-purpurea.  Sweet,  or  Mufky,  Scabious.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  144.  Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  n.  19.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  247.  (S.  rubra  indica  ; Ger.  Em.  724.) — Corollas  five- 

cleft,  radiating.  Leaves  pinnatifid  and  cut.  Receptacle 
cylindrical.  Outer  crown  of  the  feed  (hort,  lobed,  and 
crenate. — The  native  country  of  this  common  garden  bien- 
nial is  unknown,  for  the  term  indica  throws  little  light  on 
the  fubjedt.  The  plant  is  valued  for  the  Angularly  deep  red 
of  its  large  and  copious  flowers,  and  efpecially  for  their  rich 
mu(ky  feent,  which  feems  to  convey  a fort  of  warmth  as  we 
inhale  it. 

S.  argentea.  Silvery  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  145.  Willd. 
n.  27.  Ait.  n.  20.  Sm.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  9.  t.  108. 
“ Desfont.  Ann.  du  Muf.  v.  1 1.  167.  t.  24.” — Corollas  five- 
cleft,  radiating,  entire,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Leaves 
pinnatifid,  acute,  hairy. — Native  of  the  Levant ; found  bv 
Tournefort,  and  introduced  by  him  into  the  gardens  of 
France  and  England,  where  it  is  hardy  and  perennial,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  the  end  of  autumn.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met 
with  this  fpecies  between  Corinth  and  Elis,  as  well  as  in 
maritime  fituations  near  Conftantinople,  and  by  the  road 
from  Smyrna  to  Burfa.  The  plant,  except  being  perennial, 
agrees  in  habit  with  our  eburnea,  but  the Jlowers  are  fmaller, 
of  a purer  white,  with  entire  edges,  and  the  common  calyx 
does  not  extend  beyond  them.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  too 
are  more  numerous,  crowded,  and  acute. 

S.  braebiata.  Spreading-branched  Scabious.  Sm.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  9.  t.  109.  ( Knautia  palseftina  ; Linn. 

Mant.  197.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  562;  fee  Knautia.) — 
Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating,  crenate.  Leaves  fcarcely  di- 
vided. Outer  crown  of  the  feed  membranous,  pierced 
underneath. — Found  in  Paleftine  by  Haffelquift  ; in  fields  in 
Cyprus  by  Dr.-  Sibthorp.  The  root  is  fmall  and  annual. 
Stem  ereft,  a foot  or  thereabouts  in  height,  with  a few  ftiff, 
oppofite,  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  of  a glaucous  green, 
hairy  on  both  fides  ; the  lower  ones  obovate,  undivided, 
(talked,  crenate  ; the  upper  much  narrower  and  (harper, 
fometimes  pinnatifid  at  their  bate.  Flowers  on  long  hairy 
(talks,  light  purple,  with  a large  radius,  whofe  florets  are 
crenate.  The  outer  coat  of  the  feed  is  crowned  with  a 

membranous 
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membranous  border,  elevated  on  ten  ribs,  with  intermediate 
perforations  ; inner  crown  of  ten  hairy  rays. 

S.  Sibthorpiana.  Sibthorpian  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Gnec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  10.  t.  no. — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating,  entire. 
Leaves  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe.  Outer  crown  of  the  feed 
membranous,  pierced  underneath. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp,  in  Cyprus,  with  the  preceding.  As  he  efteemed  it  a 
diftintt  fpecies,  and  had  a drawing  prepared  for  the  Flora 
Graca , this  plant  could  not  but  find  a place  in  that  work, 
though  we  greatly  fufpeft  it  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  laft, 
with  more  luxuriant  herbage,  the  edges  of  the  corolla  being 
pofiibly  fometimes  entire,  fometimes  crenate. 

S.  plumofa.  Feathery-topped  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Grtec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  n.t.  in.  (S.  cretica,  capitulo  pappos  men- 
tiente  ; Tourn.  Cor.  34,  on  the  authority  of  his  herba- 
rium. Knautia  plumofa  ; Linn.  Mant.  197.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1 . 4. ) — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating,  acute.  Leaves  lyrate. 
Outer  crown  of  the  feed  obfolete  ; inner  feathery. — Plenti- 
ful on  the  rocks  of  Crete.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  two 
laft.  All  the  leaves  are  lyrate.  The  ftrudtureof  the  flowers 
is  very  different,  the  fegments  of  the  marginal  florets  being 
elongated  and  very  acute,  tipped  with  dark  red  ; the  outer 
covering  of  the  feed  has  no  marginal  dilatation  ; the  inner 
crown  confiits  of  eleven  or  twelve  long,  linear,  purplilh, 
feathery  rays. 

S.  involucrata.  Leafy-headed  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Grtec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  II.  t.  1 1 2.  (S.  pappofa;  Gasrtn.  t.  86.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  101,  excluding  Tournefort’s  fynonym,  which 
belongs  to  our  foregoing  fpecies  ; nor  is  this  what  Linmeus 
fubfequently  called  pappofa. ) — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating, 
acute.  Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid.  Outer  crown  of  the  feed 
minute.  Common  calyx  pinnatifid. — Native  of  little  hills 
in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  flowering  in  June.  This  alfo  has  a 
fmall  annual  root.  The flem  is  about  a foot  high,  with  a few 
divaricated  branches.  Leaves  hoary,  villous,  with  many 
narrow  decurrent  fegments.  Flowers  pink,  encompaffed 
with  a large,  leafy,  fpreading  calyx. 

S.  pterocephala.  Wing-headed  Scabious.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
146.  Willd.  n.  41.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  12.  t.  1 13. 
— Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating.  Stem  procumbent,  Ihrubby. 
Leaves  lyrate,  cut,  downy.  Inner  crown  of  the  feed  fea- 
thery.— Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  rocky  parts  of 
mount  Parnaffus.  The  roots  are  perennial,  woody,  very 
long,  and  much  branched,  throwing  up  numerous,  fmall, 
fhrubby,  procumbent  flems , with  Ihort  leafy  branches, 
which  all  together  compofe  denfe  tufts,  covered  with  hoary 
lyrate  leaves , and  crowned  with  large,  light-purple,  folitary 
flowers , of  great  beauty,  on  flalks  of  a moderate  length.  The 
outer  crown  of  the  feed  is  very  fmall ; the  inner  of  numerous, 
feflile,  feathery  rays.  Vaillant  eltablilhed  a genus  called 
Pterocephalus,  of  which  this  was  a fpecies,  and  hence  Linnasus 
chofe  his  fpecific  name ; but  he  might  eafily  have  invented 
one  more  appropriate  and  difcriminative. 

S.  coronopifolia.  Buck’s-horn  Scabious.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  13.  t.  1 14. — Corollas  five-cleft,  radiating, 
toothed.  Stem  procumbent,  fhrubby.  Leaves  doubly  pin- 
natifid, fmoothilli.  Inner  crown  of  the  feed  rough  ; outer 
dilated,  notched. — We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  this  fpecies  in  any  part  of  Greece.  A 
Sicilian  fpecimenof  the  fame,  from  Mr.  Bivona,  rather  induces 
a fufpicion  of  the  doftor’s  having  gathered  his  plant  in  that 
ifland,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a few  otiiers,  which,  being  new,  he 
neverthelefs  deltined  for  the  Flora  Graeca.  The  habit,  and  it 
is  to  be  prefumed  the  natural  ftation  of  the  plant'before  us, 
are  fimilar  to  the  laft.  The  ihrubby,  branched,  depreffed 
flems  are  clothed  with  narrowly  divided,  thick,  and  rather 
flelhy  leaves,  cccafionally  fmooth  or  hairy.  Flowers  large 


and  handfome,  on  long,  folitary,  hairy  ftalks.  Corolla  light 
purple,  ftriated  with  darker  veins. 

Scabiosa,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
annual,  biennial,  perennial,  and  Ihrubby  kinds,  of  which 
the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are;  the  alpine  fcabious  (S. 
alpina) ; the  fnowy  fcabious  (S.  leucantha) ; the  devil’s-bit 
fcabious  (S.  fuccifa)  ; the  red-flowered  annual  fcabious  (S. 
integrifolia)  ; the  giant  fcabious  (S.  tartarica) ; the  cut- 
leaved fcabious  (S.  gramuntia)  ; the  itarry  fcabious  (S.  ftel- 
lata)  ; the  fweet  fcabious  (S.  atro-purpurea) ; the  filvery 
fcabious  (S.  argentea)  ; the  grafs-leaved  fcabious  (S.  gra- 
minifolia) ; the  African  fcabious  (S.  africana)  ; and  the 
Cretan  fcabious  (S.  cretica). 

The  feventh  fort  varies  with  different  jagged  leaves,  and 
with  red  and  white  flowers. 

In  the  eighth  fort  the  flowers  are  very  fweet,  and  there  is 
a great  variety  in  their  colour,  fome  being  of  a purple  ap- 
proaching to  black,  others  of  a pale  purple,  fome  red,  and 
others  variegated.  It  alfo  varies  in  the  leaves,  fome  being 
finer  cut  than  others  : and  fometimes  from  the  fide  of  the 
calyx  come  out  many  flender  peduncles  fuftaining  fmall 
flowers,  like  the  (proliferous  or)  hen-and-chicken  daify. 

In  the  eleventh  fort,  the  variety  with  the  leaves  finely  cut, 
has,  according  to  the  late  edition  of  Miller,  the  ftalks  hairy, 
and  dividing  into  feveral  branches : the  bottom  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  crenate,  and  entire  ; but  thofe  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  are  bipinnate  : the  flowers  are  produced  on  long 
naked  footltalks  from  the  end  of  the  branches;  are  of  a pale 
flelh-colour,  and  large,  but  have  no  fcent. 

In  the  twelfth  fort,  according  to  the  new  edition  of  Mil- 
ler, the  plant  from  Candia  has  fhorter  and  much  broader 
leaves,  and  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  Sicilian  ; the  flowers 
are  not  fo  large,  and  are  of  a pale  purple  colour. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  annual  and  biennial  forts  may 
be  increafed  by  feed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a bed  or  border 
of  common  mould,  or  in  pots,  to  be  forwarded  in  the  hot-bed 
in  the  early  fpring  months  ; but  the  biennial  fort  is  better 
fown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  as  about  Auguft,  as 
they  flower  ftronger  and  more  fully  the  following  fummer. 
Some  may,  however,  be  fown  at  both  feafons.  And  when 
the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth,  in  the  fpring-fown 
fort,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  grow,  on  beds,  to  be  afterwards  removed  : and  in  the 
autumn-fown  forts  into  nurfery-rows,  fix  or  eight  inches 
apart,  to  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, with  balls  about  their  roots,  in  the  following  fpring, 
being  duly  watered  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

But  the  ftarry  fort  is  beft  fown  in  patches  in  the  borders 
or  clumps  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

And  the  herbaceous  perennial  kinds  may  be  readily  in- 
creafed by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a bed  or  bordtr  of  good  light 
earth,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  the  plants  being  planted  out  when 
they  have  attained  a little  growth,  where  they  are  to  grow  : 
they  are  alfo  capable  of  being  raifed  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to  grow  in  the 
autumn. 

All  the  fhrubby  kinds  may  be  readily  raifei  by  planting 
flips  or  cuttings  of  the  young  branches  in  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer feafon,  in  the  former  feafon  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  under  a glafs-frame;  but  in  the  latter, 
in  the  open  ground,  being  well  fhaded  and  watered.  They 
foon  become  tolerably  well-rooted,  and  in  the  autumn  may 
be  potted  off  into  ieparate  pots  filled  with  ligh  1<  amy  earth, 
and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotic  greenhoufe 
plants  ciuring  the  winter. 

All  the  annual  and  perennial  forts  afford  ornament  and 
variety  among  other  plants  of  the  flower  kind  in  the  borders. 

See. 
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dec.  and  the  (hrubby  kinds  produce  variety  in  greenhoufe 
collections,  and  other  prote&ed  fituations. 

Scabiosa,  Scabious , in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  com- 
mon fcabious  of  our  corn-fields  has  been  accounted  a 
great  alexipharmic  and  peCtoral,  and  made  an  ingredient  in 
ptifans,  and  infufions  given  in  coughs  and  all  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  and  recommended  greatly  by  authors  in  pleurifies, 
quinzies,  coughs,  afthmas,  and  confumptions.  Some  have 
recommended  it  in  malignant  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague. 

It  has  been  alfo  ufed  externally,  either  m a ftrong  decoc- 
tion, or  elfe  boiled  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  in  the  itch,  and 
many  other  diforders  of  the  fit  in  ; whence  it  has  its  names, 
•viz.  from  fcabies,  itch  ; and  upon  which  account  it  was  for- 
merly often  met  with  in  decoCtion,  and  fometimes  in  a fyrup, 
among  fuch  things  as  are  called  fweeteners : but  it  feems 
now,  in  a great  meafure,  to  have  loft  its  credit  and  ufe. 

SCABIOUS,  Sheep’s,  in  Botany.  See  Jasione. 

SCABRITA,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  fcaber,  rough, 
becaufe  of  the  remarkable  roughnefs  of  the  leaves.  See 
Nyctanthes.  ' 

SCABROUS  Leaf.  See  Leaf. 

Scabrous  Stalk.  See  Stalk. 

SCAD,  in  Ichthyology  the  Englifh  name  of  a fifti,  re- 
fembling  the  mackarel  in  fhape,  called  by  writers  the  tra- 
churus.  See  Scomber  'Trachurus. 

SCADRANK,  m Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  ofNatangen;  3 miles  N.  of  Marggrabowa. 

SCAEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finif- 
terre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Quim- 
perle  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Quimperle.  The  place  con- 
tains 4100,  and  the  canton  9009  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  190  kiliometres,  in  three  communes. 

SCyENANTH,  or  ScH/ENANTH,  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  dried  ftalk  of  a plant  brought  to  11s  from  Arabia. 

This  plant  is  called,  by  the  generality  of  botanifts,  juncus 
odoratus,  and  aromaticus  ; but  Linnaeus  gives  it  the  name  of 
ifcheemum , under  which  head  its  botanical  characters  are 
defcribed. 

The  ftalk  is  ufually  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  fome- 
times confiderably  more  ; it  is  fmooth  and  gloffy  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a wheat-ftraw,  but  much 
more  rigid  and  firm.  It  is  round,  jointed,  and  not  folid,  but 
has  a cavity  in  it  filled  with  a central  pith,  like  that  of  our 
common  rulhes.  Its  colour  is  yellowifh  at  the  bafe,  or  to- 
ward the  root,  but  toward  the  top  it  is  purplifh  or  greenifh  ; 
it  is  very  light,  yet  confiderably  hard,  and  is  of  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell,  in  which  we  may  difcover  fomething  of  a 
mixed  fcent,  between  that  of  the  rofe  and  penny-royal.  Its 
tafte  is  acrid  and  bitterifh,  but  not  unpleafant. 

It  Ihould  be  chofen  frefh,  found,  and  clean,  not  dufty  or 
decayed,  of  a good  fmell  and  ftrong  acrid  tafte. 

The  word  fchenanth,  fignifying  the  flower  of  the  rufh, 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  what  we  now  receive 
under  that  name,  is  not  the  drug  that  was  fo  called  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  fome  have  very  vigoroully 
fupported  this  opinion.  But  on  enquiry  into  the  Grecian 
materia  medica,  we  find  that  none  of  their  fchasnanth  had 
flowers  on  it  any  more  than  ours. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  whole  plant  in  medicine,  ftalk,  leaves, 
and  flowers  ; its  virtue  refided  pretty  equally  in  every  part  of 
it,  as  is  manifeft  from  every  part’s  poffefiing  the  fame  fmell 
and  tafte,  and  having  the  fame  pungency  in  the  mouth. 

They  prefcribe  it  as  a deobftruent  and  promoter  of  the 
menfes  : but  at  prefent  it  is  never  heard  of  in  extempo- 
raneous prcfcriptions,  only  kept  as  an  ingredient  in  fome 
eompofitions. 

SCJEVOLA,  in  Botany,  a Linnaean  name,  apparently 


derived,  as  De  Theis  well  imagines,  from  fceeva,  the  left 
hand,  or  a left-handed  perfon  ; becaufe  of  the  direction  of 
the  corolla  towards  one  fide,  which  gives  the  flower  an 
oblique  and  imperfeCt  appearance. — Linn.  Mant.  2.  14J. 
Schreb.  21.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  x.  955.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  364.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov. 
Hoil.  v.  1.  582.  Juft.  165.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  124. 
(Lobelia;  Plum.  Gen.  21.  t.  31.  Gsertn.  t.  23.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacece, 
Linn.  Campanulacu r,  Julf.  Goodenovia,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  very 
fhort,  in  five  equal  fegments,  permanent,  fometimes  obfo- 
lete.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  unequal ; tube  long,  hairy  inter- 
nally, with  a longitudinal  fifiure,  through  which  the  organs 
of  impregnation  are  protruded  ; limb  all  turned  to  one  fide, 
in  five  deep,  oblong,  equal,  membranous-bordered  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  fhort,  capillary,  inferted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, finally  flaccid,  deciduous  with  the  corolla  [Brown) ; 
anthers  diftinCf,  ereCl,  oblong,  obtufe,  fometimes  bearded. 
Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thread- fhaped,  thickened 
upwards,  longer  than  the  Itamens,  projecting  out  of  the 
filfure  of  the  tube,  and  incurved  towards  the  limb  ; ftigma 
comprefled,  obtufe,  with  a fringed  integument.  Feric. 
Drupa  roundifh,  umbilicated,  either  dry  or  pulpy,  of  one 
cell.  Seed.  Nut  ovate,  acute,  rugged,  moftly  of  two 
cells. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  fplit  longitudinally  at  one  fide,  pro- 
truding the  organs  of  impregnation  ; limb  in  five  deep,  bor- 
dered, uniform  fegments,  turned  one  way.  Anthers  dif- 
tinCt.  Integument  of  the  ftigma  fringed.  Drupa  inferior. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  has  well  defined  this  genus,  and  aug- 
mented its  fpecies  from  the  three  in  Willdenow,  to  twenty- 
four  at  leaft,  has  thus  explained  its  leading  chara&ers.  The 
fpecies  are  either  fhrubby  or  herbaceous,  of  various  afpefts, 
their  pubefcence,  if  any,  Ample.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely 
oppofite,  fcarcely  divided,  often  toothed.  Injlorefcence 
axillary,  or  difpofed  in  a leafy  fpike,  Germen  fubtended  by 
two  bra&eas,  moftly  of  two  cells,  rarely  four,  writh  one 
feed  in  each  ; occasionally  of  one  cell,  with  one  or  two 
feeds.  Corolla  white  or  blue,  rarely  yellowilh,  deciduous, 
for  the  moft  part  downy  at  the  outfide,  the  wings  of  its  ieg- 
ments  often  fringed,  at  leaft  at  the  bafe,  with  minute  woolly 
tufts  ; the  tube  villous  within,  its  mouth  fhaggy  with  fimilar 
tufts  to  thofe  of  the  fegments,  and  placed  in  lines  confluent 
therewith. 

The  following  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the  genus. 

S.  Lobelia.  Shrubby  Purflane- leaved  Scaevola.  Willd. 
n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Lobelia  Plumieri  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1317- 
Jacq.  Am.  219.  L.  frutefcens,  portulacae  folio  ; Plum.  Ic. 
t.  165.  f.  1.  “ Catefb.  Carol,  v.  1. 1.  79.”) — Leaves  obo- 

vate,  fmooth,  entire.  Calyx  undivided,  very  fhort. — Na- 
tive of  the  Weft  Indies.  Catefby  is  faid  to  have  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1724  ; but  we  believe  none 
of  the  plants  exift,  at  prefent,  in  any  collection.  This  is  a 
flelhy,  fcarcely  milky,  inelegant  Jhrub,  with  rugged  branches, 
leafy  at  the  top.  Leaves  ftalked,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
abrupt,  flefhy.  Flowers  very  few  together,  in  axillary,  fo- 
litary,  ftalked  cymes.  Corolla  yellowifh-white.  Drupa  Suc- 
culent, black. 

S.  Koenigii.  Eaft  Indian  Shrubby  Scaevola.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Brown,  n.  1. — Cymes  fmooth.  Flowers  with  partial 
ftalks.  Calyx  as  long  as  the  germen.  Leaves  obovate, 
fomewhat  wavy  at  the  end,  very  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
branches. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  Larger  than  the  former,  with  more 
numerous  jlowers. 

S.fericea.  Silky  Scaevola.  Forft.  Prodr.  89.  Willd. 

n.  3. 
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h.  3.  Brown,  n.  2.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  37. — Cymes  and 
outfide  of  the  corolla  downy.  Flowers  with  partial  ftalks. 
Calyx  as  long  as  the  germen.  Leaves  obovate,  fomewhat 
wavy,  clothed  on  both  (ides,  as  well  as  the  branches,  with 
foft  down.  Native  of  Savage  illand,  and  of  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  this 
i'carcely  differs,  but  in  its  downinefs,  which  is  variable,  from 
the  laft. 

S.  crajffifolia.  Thick-leaved  Scxvola.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.  56.  t.  79.  Brown,  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  2. — Shrubby, 
afcending,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  rather  flefhy,  toothed, 
obovate  or  lanceolate.  Brafteas  undivided.  Covering  of 
the  ftigma  but  (lightly  fringed. — Native  of  the  fouthern  fea- 
coait  of  New  Holland.  Sent  to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
1803.  A greenhoufe  (hrub,  flowering  from  Aiiguft  to  Oc- 
tober. The  flowers  are  much  fmaller  than  the  lad,  in  long 
bratteated  fpikes.  Branches  and  leaves  often  purplifh. 

S.  microcarpa.  Small-fruited  Scsevola.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6. 
6.1.509.  Brown  11.  12.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Goodenia  albida  ; 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soe.  v.  2.  347  ; fee  Goodenta.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  954.  G.  lcevigata ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  287. 
Willd.  ibid.)  — Herbaceous,  downy.  Leaves  roundifli- 
wedge-fliaped,  toothed;  tapering  at  the  bale.  Brafteas 
toothed.  Calyx  lobed.  Hairs  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
Ample  or  capitate.  Style  longitudinally  villous.  Germen 
of  one  cell,  with  rudiments  of  two  feeds.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen’s  land.  A greenhoufe 
plant,  flowering  all  fummer,  various  in  habit,  with  blue  or 
white  flowers  in  leafy  fpikes. 

S.  fuaveolens.  Sweet-fcented  Scsevola.  Brown  n.  14. 
Ait.  n.  4.  (Goodenia  calendulacea  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  22.) 
— Herbaceous,  diffufe,  downy.  Leaves  fpatulate,  flefhy  ; 
witli  axillary  hairs.  Bradfeas  linear-lanceolate. — Native  of 
various  parts  of  New  Holland,  fent  to  Kew  in  1793. 
Flowers  blue,  with  a yellow  tube.  Leaves  entire,  much 
thicker  than  in  the  preceding. 

SCAFATA,  La,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Naples,  that 
has  abridge  over  the  Sarno,  near  which  Teia,  king  of  the 
Goths,  was  defeated  by  Narfes,  in  the  year  553.  A pond 
in  this  place  is  fuppofedto  poffefs  great  medical  virtue,  and 
011  the  anniverfary  of  the  fealt  of  the  Virgin,  many  people  re- 
fort hither  to  bathe. 

SCAFFOLD,  a timber  work,  raifed  in  manner  of  an 
amphitheatre,  to  place  fpeftators  upon  for  the  commodious 
viewing  of  fome  (how  or  ceremony. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  German  fchawhaus,  which 
fignifies  the  fame,  compounded  of fchawen,  to  look,  view  ; and 
haus , houfe.  Guyet  derives  it  from  the  Italian  catafalco, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing.  Du-Cange,  from  efchaf audits, 
a word  in  the  corrupt  Latin,  fignifying  a tribunal  or  pulpit : 
he  adds,  that  it  might  come  originally  from  cata , a wooden 
machine  ufed  to  carry  earth  to  fill  up  ditches,  and  carry  over 
the  foldiers  to  the  attack  : whence  the  Italians  formed  their 
catafalco,  the  old  French  their  chafaut,  the  monks  their  fcaf- 
faldus,  and  finally  the  Englifh  their  fcaffold. 

Scaffold  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little  ftage,  or  theatre,  raifed  in 
fome  public  place,  to  execute  criminals  upon,  either  by  be- 
heading, or  breakingupon  the  wheel. 

Scaffold,  or  Scaffolding,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  affemblage 
of  planks  and  boards,  fuftained  bv  treffes,  or  by  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall,  whereon  mafons,  fculptors,  painters, 
See.  (land  to  work  in  high  places,  cielings,  See. 

SCAGEN,  Scavn,  or  Skagen,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Denmark,  at  the  extremity  of  North  Jutland,  hear  a cape 
of  the  fame  name-;  the  inhabitants  fubfift  partly  by  fifhing, 
and  partly  by  carrying  on  a little  trade,  and  piloting  (hips 
about  thefe  dangerous  coalts,  to  and  from  the  Baltic.  The 
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fand-bank  called  “ Scagen’s  Reef,”  or  c<  Scaggerac,”  or 
“ Grenan,”  extends  from  cape  Skagen  far  into  the  fea,  on 
which  account  a large  coal-fire  is  conftantly  maintained  there 
in  the  winter  nights,  as  a kind  of  beacon  for  (hips  to  avoid  it. 
With  this  view  a new  tower,  fixty-four  feet  high,  was  eredled 
in  1751,  oppofite  to  this  fand-bank,  on  the  fpot  where  for- 
merly (food  a light-houfe,  which  had  been  demolifhed  by  the 
violence  of  the  fea;  18  miles  N.  of  Fladftrand.  N.  lat* 
570  46'.  E.  long.  io°  33'. 

Scagen,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  North  Jutland. 
N.  lat.  570  46'.  E.  long.  io°  31'. 

SCAGLIOLA  is  an  imitation  of  marble  of  any  fort, 
with  refpedt  to  which  the  artift  fucceeds  in  an  aftoniihing  de- 
gree with  the  moll  beautiful  marbles,  fuch  as  Sienna,  jafper, 
brocatello,  and  porphyry  : it  is  hard,  and  when  fini(hed, 
bears  a very  fine  polifh.  It  is  laid  on  brick  in  the  manner 
of  ftucco,  and  worked  off  with  iron  tools.  The  Pantheon, 
in  Oxford-ffreet,  had  all  its  columns  formed  of  this  material, 
and,  when  firft  done,  they  appeared  as  well  as  the  original 
marble,  and,  without  accident,  laft  for  a great  number  of 
years,  without  any  material  diminution  of  their  beauty. 

SCALA,  in  Anatomy.  The  cochlea,  or  inner  cavity  of 
the  ear,  is  divided  by  a feptum  into  two  canals,  called  fcaU  : 
of  which  the  one,  looking  towards  the  tympanum,  is  called 
the  feala  tympani  ; the  other,  having  a communication  with 
the  veftibulum,  is  called  the  feala  veflibuli.  See  Cochlea, 
Ear,  Tympanum,  and  Vestibulum. 

Scala,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  denotes  what  in  the 
modern  we  call  a flair-cafe. 

Scala,  Bartolommeo,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  man 
ox  letters,  was  fon  of  a miller  at  Colle,  in  the  Florentine  terri- 
tory ; he  was  born  about  the  year  1430,  and  coming  to  Flo- 
rence in  a date  of  indigence,  he  applied  himfelf  to  learning 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  attrafted  the  notice  of  Cofmo 
de  Medici,  who  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought  him 
afterwards  into  public  life.  In  the  courfe  of  time  he  attain- 
ed the  important  offices  of  chancellor  and  gonfalonier  of 
the  republic,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  fenatorian  and  equeftrian 
orders.  In  1484  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  knighthood,  and 
made  him  apoltolic  fecretary.  Upon  his  return,  for  fome 
caufe  that  is  not  known,  he  was  excommunicated,  which 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  to  go  again  to  Rome  for  abfo- 
lution.  His  offices  in  the  date  were  a fource  of  great  wealth, 
which  he  expended  in  a moft  oftentatious  manner,  having  a 
fuperb  palace  in  Florence,  befides  a magnificent  villa  near  it, 
and  appearing  in,  public  with  a numerous  retinue.  Though 
he  was  never  alhamed  to  acknowledge  his  mean  parentage  and 
original  poverty,  he  fpoke  of  himfelf  in  a high  ftyle  of  con- 
fequence,  which  was  probably  one  caufe  of  a quarrel  with 
the  celebrated  fcholar  Angelo  Politiano  ; though  the  chief 
caiife  of  this  was  his  jealouiy  of  the  fuperior  talents  of  Po- 
litiano, who  was  frequently  applied  to  by  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici to  correct  the  difpatches  drawn  up  by  Scala.  A lite- 
rary conteft  was  excited  between  them,  which  produced  much 
mutual  abufe.  The  reputation  of  Scala  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  injured  by  it,  for  he  continued  to  live  in  profperity, 
and  held  all  his  offices  of  profit,  truft,  and  honour  till  his  death, 
in  1497.  As  a literary  chara&er,  we  have  his  “ Apologues,” 
which  obtained  the  higheft  commendations  from  Landino  and 
Ficino  ; “ Poems,”  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  ; “ Orations ;” 
and  “A  General  Hiftory  of  Florence,”  intended  to  confift  of 
twenty  books,  but  of  which  he  only  finilhed  four,  with  part 
of  a fifth,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  king  of 
Naples.  Thefe  were  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  1677.  He 
had  a daughter,  Aleffandra,  equally  celebrated  for  her  learn- 
ing and  her  beauty.  She  ftudied  Greek  under  Lafcaris  and 
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Chalcondyles.  Some  of  her  epigrams  in  that  language 
are  extant,  with  a Latin  letter  of  her  own  compofition. 
She  married  Marullus,  a famous  Latin  poet.  See  his 
article. 

Sgala,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cephalo- 
nia ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Cephalonia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Na- 
ples, in  Principato  Citra,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  under  the 
pope  ; celebrated  for  its  wine  and  honey,  and  for  lead-mines 
in  its  vicinity  ; 1 1 miles  W.S.W.  of  Amalfi. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Cariati 
Vecchia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Kaminiec. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Meffina. 

Scala,  La,  a fea-port  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Patmos,  having  one  of  the  belt  harbours  in  the  Archipe- 
lago. N.  lat.  37°3o'.  E.  long.  26°  23'. 

SCALADA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mona ; 9 miles  S.  of  Meffina. 

SCALADO,  or  Scalade.  See  Escalade,  and  Scaling- 
Ladders. 

SCALJE  Gemoni.®.  See  Gemonije. 

SCALANOVA,  in  Geography,  a well-built,  paved,  and 
handfome  fea-port  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 
The  Greeks  have  a church  in  the  fuburbs,  to  which  Chrif- 
tians  are  confined.  When  Mr.  Tournefort  vifited  the  place, 
it  contained  1000  families  of  Turks,  600  of  Greeks,  10  of 
Jews,  and  60  of  Armenians.  The  trade,  which  is  not  con- 
fiderable,  confifts  chiefly  in  wine,  raifins,  corn,  and  leather. 
This  was  the  “ Neapolis”  of  the  Milefians,  and  fome  marble 
monuments  ftill  remain  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Smyrna.  N. 
lat.  37°  52'.  E.  long.  270  29'. 

SCALARE,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  Rum- 
phius  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  turbo,  or  fcrew Jhell ; the  fe- 
veral  wreaths  of  which,  having  an  opening  between  them, 
form  an  open  fpiral. 

SCALD.  See  Burn. 

Scald  and  burns.  Liniment  for.  See  Liniment. 

SCALDED  Cream,  in  Rural  Economy,  fuch  cream  as 
is  raifed  by  means  of  heat,  ufually  denominated  clotted  or 
clouted  cream.  The  procefs  is  performed  by  putting  the 
{trained  milk  in  its  natural  warm  Hate  into  large,  {hallow, 
brafs-tinned  or  earthen  pans;  which  have  a fmall  quantity 
of  cold  water  in  them,  by  which  burning  is  fuppofed  to  be 
prevented,  and  the  cream  more  perfectly  feparated  and 
thrown  up  to  the  top.  After  {landing  a fliort  time  in  this 
way,  the  pans  are  to  be  carried  to,  and  placed  over  a clear 
flow  fire,  for  which  charcoal  is  the  bed,  or  over  a Hove,  as  in 
this  manner  the  cream  is  not  fo  liable  to  acquire  a fmoky 
tafte.  The  heat  is  to  be  fo  regulated,  as  not  to  fuffer  the 
milk  to  heave  or  boil,  as  the  cream  in  that  cafe  would  be 
much  injured.  The  fcalding  is  {hewn  to  be  fufficiently  done 
by  the  pans,  in  fome  cafes,  throwing  up  the  forms  of  their 
bottoms  to  the  furface  of  the  cream  ; and  in  others  by  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  it,  the  wrinkles  becoming  fmaller, 
and  the  furface  more  leathery.  In  the  fummer  the  operation 
Ihould  be  performed  more  quickly  than  in  the  winter  feafon, 
as  in  the  former,  when  the  fire  is  too  flow,  the  milk  is  apt  to 
run  or  curdle. 

On  the  fcalding  being  finiflied,  the  pans  are  placed,  in  the 
hot  feafon,  in  fome  cold  fituation  in  the  dairy,  but  in  the 
winter  in  a rather  warm  one,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  heat,  as 
too  fudden  cooling  caufes  the  cream  to  be  thin.  See  Cream 
and  Dairying. 

SCALDERINGS,  in  Agriculture , the  under-burnt  core 
of  ftone-lime,  the  external  parts  of  which  peel  or  blifter  off 
in  fcales  or  {hells. 

SCALDS,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Literature , a name  given  by 


the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries  to  their 
poets  ; in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  recorded. 

They  were  called  “ Scaldi,”  or  “ Scaldri,”  as  fome  fay, 
from  the  found  Jhal,  often  heard  in  their  verfes  and  poems  ; 
and  the  dialedl  in  which  they  wrote  was  called  “ Afamal,” 
that  is,  the  Afiatic  dialeft,  becaufe  it  was  brought  by  Wo- 
den or  Odin  out  of  Afia,  who  is  alfo  faid  to  have  brought 
with  him  the  Runic  chara&ers,  and  to  have  taught  the 
northern  nations  the  art  of  poetry.  The  learned  Torfaeus,  a 
native  of  Iceland,  and  hiftoriographer  of  Norway,  fuggetts 
(Praefat.  ad  Orcades,  fol. ) that  the  word  Scald  fignified  ori- 
ginally, “ a fmoother  and  polifher  of  language.”  What- 
ever was  the  origin  of  their  name,  they  were  an  order  of 
poets  or  fingers,  who  were  imported  into  Europe  by  the 
Goths,  who  migrated  from  the  Eaft  with  Odin,  and  were 
difperfed  among  the  northern  nations,  particularly  in  Scan- 
dinavia. (See  Odin  and  Scandinavia.)  Thefe  men  were 
held  in  the  higheft  veneration  ; they  were  employed  to  com- 
pofe  odes  or  fongs,  wffiich  related  all  the  molt  illuftrious  ex- 
ploits of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
hiftory  of  their  lives.  They  attended  the  feftivals  of  heroic 
chiefs,  accompanied  them  in  battle,  and  celebrated  their 
vidlories.  Their  fongs  were  propagated  from  one  reciter  to 
another  ; and  there  was  no  public  folemnity  in  which  they 
were  not  fung  or  chanted.  The  praifes  which  thefe  poets 
gave  to  valour,  the  warlike  enthufiaim  which  animated  their 
verfes,  the  great  care  which  men  took  to  learn  them  from 
their  infancy,  being  all  of  them  the  natural  effects  of  the 
ruling  paffion  of  thefe  people,  ferved  in  their  turn  to 
ftrengthen  and  extend  it.  At  a period  when  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters was  very  limited,  verfe  was  a neceflary  medium  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  poet  was  an  elfential  officer  of  the  ftate  ; and 
as  it  required  a peculiar  and  uncommon  genius  to  excel  in 
this  art,  the  profeffors  of  it  would  of  courfe  acquire  a very 
high  degree  of  efteem  and  refpedt,  and  receive  for  their 
verfes  the  moft  liberal  rewards.  All  the  hiftorical  monu- 
ments of  the  North  teftify  in  the  moft  ample  manner  the 
honours  that  were  paid  to  this  order  of  men  both  by  princes 
and  people  ; nor  can  the  annals  of  poetry  produce  any  age 
or  country  which  refle&s  more  glory  and  lultre  upon  it.  The 
ancient  chronicles  reprefent  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  as  attended  by  one  or  more  Scalds.  They 
were  more  efpecially  honoured  and  careffed  at  the  courts  of 
thofe  princes  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  great 
aftions  and  paffion  for  glory.  Harold  Harfagre,  e.  g. 
placed  them  at  his  feafts  above  all  the  other  officers  of  his 
court.  Many  princes  entrufted  them,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  with  commiffions  of  the  higheft  importance.  They 
never  fet  out  on  any  confiderable  expedition  without  fome  of 
them  in  their  train.  Hacon,  earl  of  Norway,  had  five  cele- 
brated poets  in  the  famous  battle,  when  the  warriors  of 
Jomsburg  were  defeated  ; and  hiftory  records  that  each  of 
them  fung  an  ode  to  animate  the  foldiers  before  they  engaged. 
Torfseus  produces  other  inftances  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
particularly  that  of  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  who  placed 
three  of  his  Scalds  near  him  to  be  witneffes  of  his  exploits  ; 
each  of  whom  compofed  a fong  on  the  fpot,  which  Bartho- 
lin has  printed  and  accompanied  with  a Latin  verfion. 
Other  fongs  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  found  preferved  by 
the  fame  author.  They  alfo  enjoyed  another  advantage, 
which  would  be  more  an  objeft  of  envy  to  the  poets  of  thefe 
days.  They  were  rewarded  for  the  poems  they  compofed 
in  honour  of  the  kings  and  heroes  with  magnificent  prefents. 
The  Scald  never  fang  his  verfes  at  the  courts  of  princes 
without  a recompence  of  golden  rings,  glittering  arms,  and 
rich  apparel.  Their  refpeft  for  this  order  of  men  often  ex- 
tended fo  far  as  to  induce  them  to  remit  the  punilhment  of 
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crimes  which  they  had  committed,  on  condition  they  fued 
out  their  pardon  in  verfe  ; and  we  have  itill  extant  an  ode, 
by  which  Egill,  a celebrated  poet,  atoned  for  a murder  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  In  a word,  the  poetic  art  was 
held  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  that  great  lords,  and  even 
kings,  did  not  themfelves  difdain  to  cultivate  it  with  the  ut- 
moft  pains.  Rogvald,  earl  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  paffed  for 
a very  able  poet.  King  Regner  was  no  lefs  diftinguiffied  for 
his  fkill  in  poetry  than  in  war  and  navigation  ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  died  no  lefs  like  a poet  than  a hero. 

The  refpeft,  however,  which  the  northern  nations  paid  to 
their  Scalds  was  not  owing  to  the  nobility  of  their  extraction. 
A people  whofe  objedt  was  glory,  could  not  fail  of  fhewing 
a great  deference  to  thofe  who  both  publilhed  it  abroad,  and 
configned  it  to  futurity,  let  their  original  be  what  it  would. 
A prince  or  illultrious  warrior  oftentimes  expoied  his  life 
with  fo  much  intrepidity  only  to  be  praifed  by  his  Scald,  who 
was  both  the  witnels  and  judge  of  his  bravery.  It  is  affirmed 
that  this  kind  of  men,  although  poets,  were  never  guilty  of 
flattery,  and  never  laviihed  their  praifes  on  heroes  and  kings 
themfelves,  unlefs  their  gallant  exploits  were  quite  incon- 
teflible.  Hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of  always  bringing  them 
into  the  fcene  of  adtion  : Olave,  king  of  Norway,  placing 
three  of  them  one  day  around  him  in  battle,  cried  out  with 
fpirit,  “ You  fhall  not  relate  what  you  have  only  heard,  but 
what  you  are  eye-witnefles  of  yourlelves."  The  fame  poets 
ufually  fung  their  verfes  themfelves  at  folemn  feltivals  and  in 
great  affemblies,  to  the  found  of  the  flute  or  harp.  But  the 
fubjedt  of  thefe  poems  was  not  confined  to  one  Angle  event, 
fuch  as  a vidlory  or  fome  generous  adtion  ; it  was  frequently 
a genealogical  hiftory  of  all  the  kings  of  the  country,  de- 
duced down  from  the  gods  to  the  reigning  prince,  who 
always  derived  his  origin  from  them.  Thefe  poems  were, 
according  to  Tacitus,  the  only  annals  of  the  Germans  : they 
had  great  numbers  of  them,  which  were  not  wholly  forgot- 
ten in  the  eighth  century  ; fince  Eginhard  relates,  that 
Charlemagne  caufed  them  to  be  committed  to  writing. — 
“ And  even  learnt  himfelf,”  adds  the  hiftorian,  “ the  rude 
and  ancient  fongs  in  which  the  exploits  and  the  wars  of  the 
firit  princes  were  celebrated."  In  poems  of  the  fame  kind 
confided  for  many  ages  all  the  hiltory  of  the  Scandinavians. 
A bard  named  Thiodolfe,  celebrated  in  his  verfes  the  ex- 
ploits of  Harold  and  thirty  of  his  predeceflors  ; another 
called  Eyvind,  compofed  an  hiftorical  poem  which  went  back 
as  far  as  Odin.  Such  are  the  fources  whence  Saxo  drew  his 
materials  for  the  firft  fix  or  feven  books  of  his  hiltory  ; and 
he  might  doubtlefs  have  derived  great  affiftance  from  them, 
if  he  had  not  happened  to  live  in  an  age  wholly  deftitute  of 
that  exadl  lkill  in  criticifm,  which  knows  how  to  feparate 
fadts  from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  blended. 

The  neceffity  there  was  for  poets,  the  natural  attractions 
of  the  art  itfelf,  and  thofe  it  derived  from  the  manners  of  the 
age,  greatly  mutiplied  the  number  of  Scalds.  An  ancient 
Icelandic  manufcript  has  preferved  a lilt  (if  all  fuch  as  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  from 
the  reign  of  Regner  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Valdemar  II. 
They  are  in  number  two  hundred  and  thirty,  among 
whom  we  find  more  than  one  crowned  head.  But  what  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  is,  that  molt  of  them  are  natives  of 
Iceland. 

The  (tile  of  thefe  ancient  poems  is  very  enigmatical  and 
figurative,  very  remote  from  the  common  language,  and  for 
that  reafon,  grand,  but  tumid  ; fublune,  but  obfcure.  If 
it  be  the  character  of  poetry  to  have  nothing'  in  common 
with  profe,  if  the  language  of  the  gods  ought  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  men,  if  every  thing  fliould  be  ex- 
preffed  by  imagery,  figures,  hyperboles,  and  allegories,  the 


Scandinavians  may  rank  in  the  higheft  clafs  of  poets  : nor  is 
this  unaccountable.  The  foaring  flights  of  fancy  may  pof- 
fibly  more  peculiarly  belong  to  a rude  and  uncultivated, 
than  to  a civilized  people.  The  great  objedts  of  nature 
llrike  more  forcibly  on  rude  imaginations.  Their  paflioni 
are  not  impaired  by  the  conllraint  of  laws  and  education. 
The  paucity  of  their  ideas,  and  the  barrennefs  of  their  lan- 
guage, oblige  them  to  borrow  from  all  nature  images  fit  to 
clothe  their  conceptions  in. 

The  molt  affedting  and  molt  ftriking  paffages  in  the  an- 
cient northern  poetry,  were  fuch  as  now  feem  to  us  the  moll 
whimfical,  unintelligible,  and  overftrained : fo  different  are 
our  modes  of  thinking  from  theirs.  We  can  admit  of  no- 
thing but  what  is  accurate  and  perfpicuous.  They  only  re- 
quired bold  and  aftonilhing  images,  which  appear  to  us  hy- 
perbolical and  gigantic.  What  alfo  contributes  to  render 
their  poetry  very  obfcure  at  prefent,  is,  that  the  language  of 
it  is  borrowed  from  their  mythology  ; a mythology  not  fo 
familiar  to  us  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When 
they  did  not  allude  to  their  own  fables,  they  took  their  me- 
taphors from  other  fubjedts,  which  were  commonly  very  far- 
fetched and  remote.  Each  of  their  deities  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  an  infinite  variety  of  phrafes.  In  Ihort,  a pecu- 
liar ftudy  of  this  kind  of  language  was  neceffary  to  conftitute 
a poet ; for  which  reafon  they  early  compofed  a dictionary 
of  it  for  the  ufe  as  well  of  the  Scalds  as  their  readers.  The 
fame  Rogvald,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  before  fpoken  of,  is  faid 
to  have  compofed  a work  of  this  fort,  which,  according  to 
Wormius,  is  ftill  extant,  under  the  name  of  the  Poetical 
Key.  Another  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Icelandic  Edda, 
and  is  intitled  Scalda,  or  the  Art  of  Poetry.  This  is  a col- 
ledtion  of  epithets  and  iynonimous  words  feledted  from  their 
belt  poets,  very  like  thofe  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  people  when  they  firit  apply  themfelves  to  Latin 
poetry. 

Yet  they  fometimes  compofed  verfes  in  a more  Ample 
ftile,  and  nearer  approaching  to  common  language  ; but  this 
only  happened  when  in  converfation  a Scald,  either  to  fhew 
his  happy  talent,  or  to  do  more  honour  to  the  perfon  with 
whom  he  converfed,  anfwered  in  extemporary  metre.  This 
Angular  mode  of  expreffing  themfelves  was  very  common 
among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  proves  in  what  de- 
gree of  eiteem  this  people  held  the  art  of  poetry.  The  chro- 
nicles have  preferved  a great  number  of  fuch  converfations 
in  verfe  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  poems, 
which  might  be  fung  at  firit,  and  eafily  committed  to  me- 
mory, were  oftentimes  the  text  of  which  lucceeding  chro- 
nicles were  nothing  more  than  commentaries  or  expofitions. 
There'  is  no  appearance  that  the  verfes  were  compofed  by 
the  authors  of  thofe  hiftories  : they  are  never  affigned  to  any 
but  the  Scalds  by  profeffion  ; and  are  quoted  by  the  hifto- 
rians  as  their  proofs  and  vouchers  : and  befides,  it  is  known 
to  have  been  ufual  with  the  Scalds  to  interlard  their  dif- 
courfe  with  extemporary  verfes. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  thefe  poets  were  wholly 
unconfined  by  rules,  or  that  they  were  not  fubjedt  to  fuch 
as  were  very  fevere.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  rhyme 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  northern  Scalds,  and  by  parity 
of  reafon  to  all  the  Gothic  poets  : whereas  it  was  undoubt- 
edly from  thefe  that  this  modern  ornament  of  verfe  derived 
its  origin  and  ufe. 

The  Scandinavian  bards,  of  whom  we  have  now  given  an 
account,  appear  to  have  been  efteemed  and  entertained  in 
other  countries  befides  their  own,  and  by  thefe  means  to  have 
probably  communicated  their  fidtions  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  northern  emigrants,  who  by  their  emigrations 
and  invafions  vifited  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
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Orkney  iflands,  were  undoubtedly  attended  by  their  Scalds 
or  poets.  And  even  in  time  of  peace  thefe  Scandinavian  Scalds, 
pofleffing  a fpecious  and  pleafing  talent,  frequented  the 
courts  of  the  Britifh,  Scottifh,  and  Irifh  chieftains.  They 
were  itinerants  by  their  inftitution,  and  made  voyages  out 
of  curiofity,  or  in  queft  of  rewards,  to  thofe  illands  or  coails 
which  lay  within  the  circle  of  their  maritime  knowledge. 
By  thefe  means  they  eftablifhed  an  intereft,  rendered  their 
profeffion  popular,  propagated  their  art,  and  circulated  their 
fictions  in  other  countries,  and  at  a diftance  from  home. 
Torfasus  (Prsf.  ad  Oread.)  afi'erts  pofitively,  that  various 
Icelandic  odes  now  remain,  which  were  fung  by  the  Scandi- 
navian bards,  before  the  kings  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
for  which  they  received  liberal  gratuities.  Wormius  informs 
us  (Lit.  Dan.  p.  195.  4to. ) that  the  northern  Scalds,  in 
great  numbers,  conftantly  refided  in  the  courts  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  ; from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  been  inferred,  that  Odin’s  language  was  origi- 
nally ufed,  not  only  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  but 
even  in  England.  From  thefe  fuggeftions  it  may  be  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  the  Scandinavian  tongue  became  fami- 
liar in  the  Britifh  iflands  by  the  fongs  of  the  Scalds  ; unlefs  it 
be  rather  prefumed  that  a previous  knowledge  of  that  tongue 
in  Britain  was  the  means  of  facilitating  the  admifiion  of  thofe 
poets,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  their  reception.  More- 
over, the  fi&ions  of  Odin  and  of  his  Scandinavians  mull 
have  taken  ftill  deeper  root  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  at  leall  in 
England,  from  the  Saxon  and  Danifli  invafions.  That  the 
tales  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  flourifhed  among  the  Saxons, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  Britons,  and  became  poffeflors  of 
England  in  the  fixth  century,  may  be  juftly  prefumed  ; for 
the  Saxons  were  a branch  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  and 
boafted  of  the  defeent  of  their  princes  from  Odin.  They 
imported  with  them  into  England  the  old  Runic  language 
and  letters.  And  even  after  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons 
to  Chriftianity,  when  they  became  a more  mild  and  polifhed 
people,  their  poems  were  chiefly  moral  rhapfodies,  fcriptural 
hiftories,  or  religious  invocations,  in  which  occur  frequent 
allufions  to  the  old  Scaldic  fables  and  heroes. 

As  literature,  together  with  true  religion  and  civilization, 
gained  ground  among  the  Saxons,  poetry  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a feparate  fcier.ce,  and  the  profeffion  of  bard, 
under  the  appropriated  charadleriitics  and  peculiar  appoint- 
ment which  he  fuflained  among  the  Scandinavian  Pagans, 
declined  ; and  irfliead  of  the  old  Scaldic  a new  rank  of 
poets  arofe,  called  Glecmen  (correfponding  to  Joculatores),  or 
harpers  ; and  thefe  probably  gave  rife  to  the  order  of  Englifli 
minftrels,  who  flouriflied  till  the  fixteenth  century. 

The  fongs  of  the  Irifh  bards  are  conceived  by  fome  per- 
fons  to  be  itrongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  Scaldic  ima- 
gination, which  are  believed  ftill  to  furvive  among  a fpecies  of 
poetical  hiftorians  called  “ tale-tellers,”  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
feendants  of  the  original  Irifh  bards.  Nor  is  it  improbable, 
that  the  Welfh  bards  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Scandinavian  Scalds.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Scandi- 
navians had  conquered  many  countries  bordering  upon 
France  in  the  fourth  century  ; and  hence  the  Franks  mult 
have  been  in  fome  meafure  ufed  to  their  language,  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  manners,  and  converfant  in  their  poetry. 
We  have  reafon  alfo  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  Scaldic 
imaginations  might  have  been  blended  with  the  Arabian  : 
fo  that  the  Gothic  Scalds  enriched  their  vein  of  fabling  from 
this  new  and  fruitful  fource  of  fi&ion  opened  by  the  Ara- 
bians in  Spain,  and  afterwards  propagated  by  the  crufades. 
The  earlieft  Scald  now  on  record  is  not  before  the  year  750  ; 
from  which  time  the  Scalds  flourifhed  in  the  northern  countries 
till  below  the  year  1157.  We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with 


obferving,  as  a circumftance  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
in  the  earlier  Scaldic  odes,  we  find  but  few  dragons,  giants, 
and  fairies  : thefe  were  introduced  at  a later  period,  and  are 
the  progeny  of  Arabian  fancy  : the  abfence  of  giants  and 
dragons  has  been  alleged  as  a ftriking  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  poems  of  Offian,  by  the  advocates  of  their  authen- 
ticity : nor  are  thefe  fancies  found  in  the  Welfh  odes  of 
Taliellin  or  Aneuric,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  570. 
There  is  alfo  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  even  the 
Gothic  “ Edda,”  ( which  fee, ) or  fyftem  of  poetic  mythology 
of  the  northern  nations,  is  enriched  with  thofe  higher  ftrokes 
of  Oriental  imagination,  which  the  Arabians  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Europeans.  Mallet’s  North.  Ant.  vol.  i. 
Warton’s  Eng.  Poet.  DifT.  I. 

Scalds,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  ufed  to  fignify 
fuch  patches  of  land  as  are  more  apt  to  be  burnt  up  in  hot 
feafons,  than  other  parts  of  the  fame  land. 

SCALE,  a mathematical  inftrument,  confifting  of  one  or 
more  lines  drawn  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  matter,  divided 
into  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  great  ufe  in  laying  down 
diltances  in  proportion,  or  in  meafuring  diftances  already 
laid  down. 

There  are  feales  of  feveral  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
feveral  ufes  ; the  principal  are,  the  plain  fcale,  the  diagonal 
fcale,  Gunter’s  fcale,  and  the  plotting  fcale. 

Scale,  Plain  or  Plane,  a mathematical  inftrument  of 
very  extenfive  application  and  ufe.  The  lines  generally 
drawn  upon  it  are  the  following  ; viz. 


I. 

Lines  of  Equal  Parts 

marked 

E.  P. 

2. 

Chords 

Cho. 

3- 

Rhumbs 

Ru. 

4- 

Sines 

Sin. 

5- 

Tangents 

Tan. 

6. 

Secants 

Sec. 

7- 

Half-Tangents 

S.  T. 

.8. 

Longitude 

Long. 

9- 

Latitude 

Lat. 

10. 

Hours 

Ho. 

11. 

• Inclinations 

In.  Mer. 

I.  The  lines  of  equal  parts  are 

of  two  fort 

divided,  and  diagonally  divided.  The  firft  of  thefe  are 
formed  by  drawing  three  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  at 
unequal  diftances  (fee  Plate  XIII.  Geometry,  fig.  1),  and  of 
any  convenient  length.  Divide  this  length  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts  that  may  be  thought  necefl’ary,  allowing  a 
certain  number  of  thefe  parts  to  an  inch,  fuch  as  2,  2^, 
3,  3^,  4,  4L  See.  which  divifions  are  diftinguifhed  by  lines, 
crofting  the  three  parallels.  Divide  the  left-hand  divifion 
into  ten  equal  parts,  diftinguifhed  by  lines  croffing  only  the 
lower  parallels,  but  let  the  fifth  divifion  be  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  others.  And  it  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  fame 
left-hand  divifion  into  twelve  equal  parts,  laid  down  upon 
the  upper  parallel  line,  having  the  third,  fixth,  and  ninth 
divifions  diftinguifhed  by  longer  ftrokes  than  the  reft,  of 
which  that  at  the  fixth  is  longeft.  There  are,  ufually, 
feveral  of  thefe  finiply  divided  feales  put  on  rulers  one  above 
the  other,  with  numbers  on  the  left  hand,  fhewing,  in  each 
fcale,  into  how  many  equal  parts  an  inch  is  divided,  fuch  as 
20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  Sec.  which  are  leverally  ufed,  as  the 
fize  of  the  plan  to  be  exprefled  may  require. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  lines  of  equal  parts  is  to  lay  down  any 
line  exprefled  by  any  number  of  two  places  or  denomina- 
tions, whether  decimally,  or  duodecimally  divided ; as 
leagues,  miles,  chains,  poles,  yards,  feet,  inches,  Sec.  and 
their  tenth  or  twelfth  parts  : thus,  if  each  divifion  be  rec- 
koned 


SCALE. 


koned  i,  as  I league,  mile,  See.  then  each  of  the  fubdivifions 
will  exprefs-rVth  part  thereof;  and  if  eachof  the  large  diviiions 
be  called  io,  then  each  fmall  one  will  be  i ; and  if  the  large 
diviiions  be  ioo,  then  each  fmall  one  will  be  io,  &c.  Con- 
fequently,  to  lay  off  a line  8/t,,  87,  or  870  parts,  as  leagues, 
miles,  See.  fet  one  point  of  the  compaffes  on  the  eighth  of 
the  large  diviiions,  counting  from  the  left  hand  towards  the 
right,  and  extend  the  other  point  to  the  feventh  of  the  fmall 
divifions,  counting  from  the  right  hand  towards  the  left,  then 
are  the  compaffes  open  to  exprefs  a line  of  8TV,  87,  or  870 
leagues,  miles,  See.  bearing  fuch  a proportion  in  the  plan,  as 
the  line  meafured  does  to  the  thing  reprefented. 

If  a length  of  feet  and  inches  were  to  be  expreffed,  the 
fame  large  diviiions  may  reprefent  the  feet,  but  the  inches 
mijlt  be  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  firll  divifion,  which 
is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  ; e.  gr.  for  a line  of  7 
feet  5 inches,  fet  one  point  of  the  compall'es  on  the  fifth 
divifion  among  the  12,  counting  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  and  extend  the  other  to  feven  among  the  large  divi- 
fions ; and  that  dillance  laid  down  in  the  plan  {hall  exprefs 
a line  of  7 feet  5 inches. 

The  fecond  or  diagonal  divifions  are  formed  by  drawing 
eleven  lines  parallel  and  at  equal  ddlances  (Jig-  2.)  : divide 
the  upper  of  thefe  lines  into  fuch  a number  of  equal  parts, 
as  the  fcale  to  be  expreffed  is  defigned  to  contain,  and  from 
each  of  thefe  diviiions  draw  perpendiculars  through  the 
eleven  parallels  ; fubdivide  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  into 
ten  equal  parts,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  lines  ; then 
each  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be  alfo  fubdivided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  by  drawing  diagonal  lines,  viz.  from  the  tenth 
below  to  the  ninth  above,  from  the  ninth  below  to  the 
eighth  above,  from  the  eighth  below  to  the  feventh  above, 
&c.  till  from  the  firll  below  to  the  oth  above  : fo  that  by 
thefe  means  one  of  the  primary  divifions  on  the  fcale  will  be 
divided  into  a hundred  equal  parts. 

There  are  generally  two  diagonal  feales  laid  on  the  fame 
plane  or  face  of  the  ruler,  one  being  commonly  half  the 
other.  The  ufe  of  the  diagonal  fcale  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  fimple  fcale,  except  that  in  this  a line  may  be  taken  of 
three  denominations.  From  the  conffruclion  it  is  plain, 
that,  if  each  of  the  primary  divifions  reprefents  x,  each  of 
the  firll  fubdivifions  will  exprefs  V^th  of  1 ; and  each  of  the 
fecond  fubdivifions  (taken  on  the  diagonal  lines,  counting 
from  the  top  downwards)  will  exprefs  -Pe-th  of  the  former 
fubdivifions,  or  a hundredth  of  the  primary  divifions  ; and 
if  each  of  the  primary  divifions  exprefs  10,  then  each 
of  the  firll  fubdivifions  will  exprefs  1,  and  each  of  the 
fecond  TV : and  if  each  of  the  primary  divifions  reprefent 
100,  then  each  of  the  firft  fubdivifions  will  be  10,  and  each 
of  the  fecond  will  be  1,  &c.  Confequently,  to  lay  down  a 
line,  whofe  length  is  expreffed  by  347,  34v's»  or  3 
leagues,  miles,  chains,  See.  on  the  diagonal  line,  joined  to 
the  fourth  of  the  firll  fubdivifions,  count  feven  downwards, 
reckoning  the  dillance  of  each  parallel  1,  and  there  fet  one 
point  of  the  compaffes,  and  extend  the  other  till  it  falls  on 
the  interfedlion  of  the ’third  primary  divifion  with  the  fame 
parallel  in  which  the  other  foot  rells,  and  the  compaffes 
will  then  be  opened  to  exprefs  a line  of  347,  34-rV,  or 
3“nr(y> 

order  to  deferibe  the  remaining  lines  of  the  plane  fcale, 
deferibe  a circumference  with  any  convenient  radius  ( Jig.  3.), 
and  draw  the  diameters  A B,  I)  E,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  ; continue  B A at  pleafure  towards  F ; through  D 
draw  D G parallel  to  B F ; and  draw  the  chords  B D,  BE, 
AD,  AE.  Circumfcnbe  the  circle  with  the  fquare  H M N, 
whofe  lides  H M,  M N,  fhall  be  parallel  to  A B,  E D. 

2.  For  the  line  of  chords,  divide  the  arc  A D into  ninety 


equal  parts  ; mark  the  tenth  divifions  with  the  figures  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90  ; on  D,  as  a centre,  with  the  com- 
pafies,  transfer  the  feveral  divifions  of  the  quadrantal  arc  to 
the  chord  A D,  which,  marked  with  the  correfponding 
figures,  will  become  a line  of  chords.  One  of  the  obvious 
ufes  of  the  line  of  chords  is  to  lay  down  a propofed  angle,  or 
to  meafure  an  angle  already  laid  down. 

3.  For  the  line  of  rhumbs,  divide  the  arc  B E into  eight 
equal  parts,  marking  them  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8 ; and  divide  each  of  thofe  parts  into  quarters  ; on  B, 
as  a centre,  transfer  the  divifions  of  the  arc  to  the  chord  B E, 
which,  marked  with  the  correfponding  figures,  will  be  a line 
of  rhumbs : the  ufe  of  which  is  to  delineate  or  meafure  a 
Ihip's  courfe. 

4.  For  the  line  of  fines,  through  each  of  the  divifions  of 
the  arc  A D,  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  the  radius  A C ; 
and  C D will  be  divided  into  a line  of  fines,  which  are  to  be 
numbered  from  C to  D for  the  right  fines,  and  from  D to 
C for  the  verfed  fines,  which  may  be  continued  to  180°  by 
laying  the-  divifions  of  the  radius  C D from  C to  E. 

5.  For  the  line  of  tangents,  lay  a ruler  on  C,  and  the  feve- 
ral divifions  of  the  arc  A D,  and  it  will  interfedl  the  line 
D G,  which  will  become  a line  of  tangents,  and  is  to  be 
numbered  from  D to  G with  10,  20,  30,  40,  See. 

6.  For  the  line  or  feeants,  transfer  the  ditlances  from  the 
centre  C to  the  divifions  on  the  line  of  tangents  to  the  line 
A F,  from  the  centre  C,  and  thefe  will  give  the  divifions  of 
the  line  of  feeants,  which  mull  be  numbered  from  A towards 
F,  with  10,  20,  30,  &c. 

7.  For  the  line  of  half-tangents,  lay  a ruler  on  E,  and  the 
feveral  divifions  of  the  arc  A D,  which  will  interfedt  the  ra- 
dius C A in  the  divifions  of  the  half-tangents : mark  thefe 
with  the  correfponding  figures  of  the  arc  A D.  The  femi- 
tangents  on  the  plane  fcale  are  generally  continued  as  far 
as  the  length  of  the  ruler  on  which  they  are  laid  will 
admit.  The  divifions  beyond  90°  are  found  by  dividing 
the  arc  A E like  the  arc  A D,  and  laying  a ruler  by  E, 
and  thofe  divifions  of  the  arc  A E ; and  the  diviiions  of 
the  femi-tangents  above  9O0  will  be  obtained  on  the  line 
C A continued. 

The  ufes  of  the  feales  of  fines,  tangents,  feeants,  and  half- 
tangents, are  to  find  the  poles  and  centres  of  the  feveral 
circles  reprefented  in  the  orthographical  and  Jlereographical 
projection  of  the  fphere. 

8.  For  the  line  of  longitude,  divide  A H into  fixty  equal 
parts  ; through  each  of  thefe  divifions  parallels  to  the  radius 
A C will  interfedl  the  arc  A E in  as  many  points.  From  E, 
as  a centre,  the  divifions  of  the  arc  E A,  being  transferred  to 
the  chord  E A,  will  give  the  divifions  of  the  line  of  longitude. 
If  this  line  be  put  on  the  fcale  clofe  to  the  line  of  chords, 
both  inverted,  fo  that  6o°  in  the  fcale  of  longitude  be  againft 
o°  in  the  chords,  Sec.  and  any  degree  of  latitude  be  counted 
on  the  chords,  we  fhall  have,  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  line  of 
longitude,  the  miles  contained  in  one  degree  of  longitude, 
in  that  latitude  ; the  meafure  of  one  degree  under  the  equator 
being  fixty  geographical  miles.  However,  tables  anfwer 
this  purpofe  much  better.  See  Degree,  and  Parallel 
Sailing. 

9.  For  the  line  of  latitude,  lay  a ruler  on  A,  and  the  feve- 
ral divifions  of  the  fines  on  C D,  and  it  will  interfeft  the  arc 
B D in  as  many  points  ; on  B,  as  a centre,  transfer  the  inter- 
fedtions  of  the  arc  B D to  the  right  line  B D ; number  the 
divifions  from  B to  D with  10,  20,  30,  Sec.  to  90,  and  B D 
will  be  a line  of  latitude. 

10.  For  the  line  of  hours,  bifedt  the  quadrantal  arcs  B D, 
BE,  in  a,  b ; divide  the  quadrantal  arc  a h into  fix  equal 
parts,  (giving  15°  for  each  hour,)  and  each  of  thefe  into 
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four  others,  which  give  the  quarters.  A ruler  on  C,  and 
the  feveral  divifions  of  the  arc  ab,  will  interfedt  the  line 
M N in  the  hour,  &c.  points,  which  are  to  be  marked  as  in 
the  figure. 

ii.  For  the  line  of  inclinations  of  meridians,  bifedt  the 
arc  E A in  c ; divide  the  quadrantal  arc  b c into  ninety 
equal  parts  ; lay  a ruler  on  C,  and  the  feveral  divifions  of  the 
arc  b c,  and  the  interfedtions  of  the  line  H M will  be  the  di- 
vifions of  a line  of  inclinations  of  meridians.  The  lines  of 
latitude,  hours,  and  inclinations  of  meridians,  are  applicable 
to  the  practice  of  dialling,  which  fee.  Robertfon’s  De- 
fcript.  and  Ufe  of  Math.  Infix,  fedt.  8.  ed.  2.  See  Plot- 
ting fcale. 

Scale,  Decimal,  Gunter’s,  Plotting , Proportional,  and 
Reducing.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Scale,  in  Geography  and  Architecture,  a line  divided  into 
equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a map  or  draught,  to 
ferve  as  a common  meafure  to  all  the  parts  of  the  building, 
or  all  the  diftances  and  places  of  the  map. 

In  maps  of  large  tradts,  as  kingdoms  and  provinces,  &c. 
the  fcale  ufually  confifis  of  miles  ; whence  it  becomes  deno- 
minated a fcale  of  miles. 

In  more  particular  maps,  as  thofe  of  manors,  & c.  the  fcale 
is  ufually  of  chains,  fubdivided  into  poles  or  links. 

The  feales  ufed  in  draughts  of  buildings  ufually  confifi  of 
modules,  feet,  inches,  palms,  fathoms,  or  the  like. 

To  find  the  diftance  between  two  towns,  &c.  in  a map, 
the  interval  is  taken  in  the  compaffes,  and  fet  off  in  the 
fcale  ; and  the  number  of  divifions  it  includes  gives  the 
diftance.  The  fame  method  ferves  to  find  the  height  of  a 
ftory,  or  other  part  in  a defign. 

Scale,  Front,  in  PerfpeCtive,  is  a right  line  in  the  draught 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  ; divided  into  equal  parts,  re- 
prefenting  feet,  inches,  &c. 

Scale,  Flying,  is  a right  line  in  the  draught,  tending  to 
the  point  of  view,  and  divided  into  unequal  parts,  reprefent- 
ing  feet,  inches,  &c. 

Scale,  Scala,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  is  what  the  alphabet  is  in  a 
language,  or  a denomination  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
fix  fyllables,  invented  by  Guido  Aretino,  ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la  ; 
called  alfo  gamut. 

It  bears  the  name  fcale,  q.  d.  ladder,  becaufe  it  reprefents 
a kind  of  ladder,  by  means  of  which  the  voice  rifes  to  acute, 
or  defeends  to  grave  ; each  of  the  fix  fyllables  being,  as  it 
were,  one  ftep  of  the  ladder. 

Scale  is  alfo  ufed  for  a feries  of  founds  rifing  or  falling 
towards  acutenefs  or  gravity,  from  any  given  pitch  of  tone 
to  the  greateft  diftance  that  is  fit  or  practicable,  through 
fuch  intermediate  degrees  as  to  make  the  fuccellion  moft 
agreeable  and  perfedt,  and  in  which  we  have  all  the  har- 
monical  intervals  moft  commodioufly  divided. 

The  fcale  is  otherwife  called  an  univerfal  fyfem,  as  in- 
cluding all  the  particular  fyftems  belonging  to  mufic.  See 
System. 

Scale,  in  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients.  See  Greek  Mufic. 

Scale  of  the  Chinefe.  All  the  fpecimens  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  of  genuine  Chinefe  mufic  are  without 
femitones,  and  feem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  Pere  Amiot,  and 
the  abbe  Ron  filer,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a feries  of  per- 
fect 5ths,  produced  by  the  triple  progreffion  of  Pythagoras, 
beginning  at  F,  the  Chinefe  fundamental  or  loweft  found. 
And  as  the  ancient  Chinefe  proceeded  in  this  progreffion  no 
further  than  five  5ths,  it  furnifhes  a cogent  reafon  for  the 
want  of  femitones  in  their  melody.  After  the  following 
feries  of  five  5ths,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  if  we  arrange  thefe  founds 
diatonically,  we  fhall  have  the  following  fcale  ; C,  D,  F,  G, 
A,  c.  And  this  will  account  for  the  conftruCtion  of  their 


mufical  inftruments  with  fixed  tones.  One  of  thefe  we  met 
with  at  Paris  in  the  year  1770  ; it  was  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the 
learned  abbe  Arnaud  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  a 
kind  of ficcado,  confifting  of  bars  of  wood  of  different  lengths, 
as  fonorous  as  if  they  had  been  of  metal  : thefe  were  placed 
acrofs  a hollow  veffel  refembling  the  hulk  of  a (hip.  The 
compafs  was  two  oCtaves,  and  the  intervals  were  arranged  in 
the  following  order  : 
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Now  no  mufic  can  be  compofed  from  fuch  a fcale  that  will 
not  remind  us  of  the  melody  of  Scotland,  which  we  have  long 
thought  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  has  generally  been 
imagined. 

We  had  long  been  trying  to  afeertain  the  faCt  concerning 
the  want  of  femitones  in  the  Chinefe  mufic,  and  had  fent 
inquiries  into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  among  which  one 
was,  whether  the  Chinefe  had  any  femitones  in  their  mufic  ? 
or  whether  their  odtave  only  confifted  of  five  tones  inftead 
of  feven,  with  which  the  fcale  of  Guido  is  furnifhed  ; which 
queftion  was  anfwered  by  an  Italian  who  had  been  thirty 
years  at  Pekin,  and  was  a good  mulician,  whofe  anfwer  was  : 
“ La  Cinefi  nella  loro  mufica  non  hanno  femituoni the  Chi- 
nefe have  no  femitones  in  their  mufic.  This  confirmed  the 
conjecture  to  which  the  melodies  which  we  had  feen  gave 
birth  ; but  did  not  aftfign  a reafon  for  the  deficiency.  But 
after  perufing  the  6th  vol.  of  “ Memoires  concernant  l’Hif- 
toire  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  les  Moeurs,  les  Ufages,  &c.  des 
Chinois,”  by  the  mifiionaries  of  Pekin,  publifhed  in  1780, 
the  Memoir  concerning  Chinefe  mufic  ancient  and  modern, 
by  pere  Amiot,  one  of  the  Pekin  mifiionaries,  of  which 
the  abbe  Rouflier  was  the  editor,  we  faw  no  difficulty  in 
afligning  a reafon  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Chinefe  fcale 
according  to  European  ideas.  For  if,  inftead  of  flopping 
at  A,  the  5th  of  D,  they  had  proceeded  two  5ths  fur- 
ther, they  would  have  had  an  E and  a B,  which  would 
have  furnifhed  materials  for  completing  the  diatonic  oc- 
tave of  five  tones  and  two  femitones:  F,  C,  G,D,  A,  E,  B ; 
which  arranged  diatonically,  would  furnifh  every  found  in 

the  natural  feptenary  of  C and  A.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  c, 

descending 

A,G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  See  Chinese  Mufic. 

Whoever  hears  Chinefe  airs  difeovers  a fimilarity  between 
them  and  Scots  tunes,  from  the  omifiion  of  the  4th  and  7th 
of  major  keys,  and,  in  defeending,  of  minor  keys  ; which 
renders  them  like  melodies  played  in  the  fhort  keys  of  a harp- 
fichord  or  piano  forte. 

Scale,  Differential,  is  ufed  for  the  fcale  of  relation  iub- 
tradted  from  unity.  See  Series. 

Scale  of  Relation,  in  Algebra,  an  exprefiion  denoting  the 
relation  of  the  terms  of  recurring  feries  to  each  other.  See 
Series. 

Scale,  Hour.  See  Hour. 

Scales,  in  Natural  Hifory.  What  the  naturalifts  un- 
derhand by  feales,  are  certain  fiat  and  femi-pellucid  bodies, 
common  to  the  fifh,  the  ferpent,  and  the  lizard  kind ; con- 
fifting of  a fubftance  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
horns  and  hoofs  of  other  animals,  as  is  found  by  cutting  and 
burning  them,  and  by  their  fmell. 

The  feales  in  fifties  are  of  fo  many  different  kinds  and 
ftiapes,  that  they  afford,  in  many  cafes,  very  good  cha- 
racters for  the  diftindtion  of  the  fpecies.  The  differences  of 
thefe  parts  of  fifh  arife  from  their  number,  fituation,  figure, 

and 
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and  proportion,  and  fome  other  qualities  peculiar  to  a few 
of  them. 

Their  differences,  in  regard  to  number,  are  thefe : there 
are  none  on  feveral  kinds  of  fifh,  as  on  the  petromyza,  the 
dolphin,  and  the  whale.  Upon  fome  other  fifhes  they  are 
but  very  few  in  number,  as  on  the  conger,  the  eel,  the 
clariae,  &c.  ; and  they  are  on  others  found  in  valtly  great 
numbers,  and  placed  in  clufters  one  over  another,  as  in  the 
pearch,  falmon,  &c. 

In  regard  to  their  fituation,  they  differ  in  thefe  particulars, 
i.  On  fome  fifh  they  are  placed  extremely  thick  and  clofe 
upon  one  another.  2.  In  others  they  Hand  in  imbricated 
rows.  The  efoces  give  us  an  example  of  the  firft,  and  the 
cyprini,  in  general,  of  the  fecond  kind.  And,  3.  In  fome 
they  are  fcattered,  and  at  fuch  diftances,  that  they  do  not 
touch  one  another,  as  in  the  congers,  the  eels,  the  clariae, 
&c.  Their  differences  in  figure  are  not  lefs  evident  than 
thofe  in  pofition.  1.  Some  are  roundifh,  as  thofe  of  the 
clupeae  and  falmons.  2.  Some  are  oval,  or  of  an  oblong 
round  figure,  as  thofe  of  the  gadi.  3.  In  fome  fifh  they  are 
ftraight  on  one  fide,  and  rounded  on  the  others,  as  in  the 
pearch  and  mullet.  The  proper  defcription  of  thefe  is,  that 
they  have  a re&ilinear  bafe,  and  rounded  fides. 

Their  differences  in  proportion  are  thefe : they  are  either 
in  regard  to  one  another,  or  to  the  fcales  of  other  fifhes,  or 
according  to  our  fenfes,  in  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh, 
either  very  large,  great,  fmall,  middling,  or  extremely  mi- 
nute. Thefe  are  words,  which  give  a fort  of  ufeful  idea  in 
the  defcription,  though  they  are  far  from  being  determinate 
or  regular  in  their  fignifications.  As  to  the  other  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  fcales  of  fifhes,  they  are  in  fome  foft  and 
fmooth,  as  in  the  falmon  and  cyprini ; and  in  others  hard 
and  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  a little  prickly  : of  this  fort 
are  the  fcales  of  the  pearch,  the  caprifcus,  and  fome  of  the 
pleuronedti.  Artedi,  Ichthyol. 

Scales  of  fifhes  make  a fet  of  very  curious  objefts  for  the 
microfcope : they  are  formed  with  a furprifing  beauty  and 
regularity,  and  in  the  different  kinds  exhibit  almoft  an  end- 
lefs  variety  in  their  figure  and  contexture. 

Thefe  fcales  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  fhed  every  year,  nor 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  fifh,  but  to  have  an  annual  ad- 
dition of  a new  fcale  growing  over,  and  extending  every 
way  beyond  the  edges  of  the  former,  in  proportion  to  the 
fifh’s  growth,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  as  the  wood  of  trees 
increafes  annually,  by  the  addition  of  a new  circle  next  the 
bark.  And  as  the  age  of  a tree  may  be  known  by  the 
number  of  ringlets  its  trunk  is  made  up  of ; fo  in  fifhes,  the 
number  of  plates  compofing  their  fcales  denotes  to  us  their 
age. 

Mr.  Leewenhoeck  took  fome  fcales  from  an  extremely 
large  carp,  forty-two  inches  and  a half  long,  Rhineland 
meafure,  which  were  as  broad  as  a dollar  ; thefe  he  mace- 
rated in  water,  to  make  them  cut  the  ealier,  and  then  cut- 
ting obliquely  through  one  of  them,  beginning  with  the 
firft  formed,  or  very  little  fhell  in  the  centre,  he  by  his  mi- 
crofcope plainly  diflinguifhed  forty  lamellae,  or  fcales, 
glued,  as  it  were,  to  one  another,  whence  he  concluded 
the  fifh  to  be  forty  years  old. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  an  eel  has  no  fcales,  but  if 
the  flime  be  wiped  clean  away,  and  the  fkin  then  examined 
by  a microfcope,  it  is  found  covered  with  extremely  fmall 
fcales,  ranged  in  a very  orderly  and  pretty  manner  ; and 
probably  very  few  fifhes,  except  fuch  as  have  (hells,  are 
entirely  free  from  fcales. 

The  way  of  preparing  fcales  for  the  microfcope  is  to  take 
them  off  carefully  with  a pair  of  nippers,  wafh  them  very 
clean,  and  then  place  them  between  the  leaves  of  a book  to 


make  them  dry  flat ; and  when  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  to 
be  put  between  two  flips  of  talc.  The  fnake,  viper,  and 
eft,  afford  alfo  a very  beautiful  and  very  different  feries  of 
fcales  from  thofe  of  fifhes.  Baker’s  Microfcop.  p.  237. 
Leewenhoeck’s  Arc.  Nat.  tom.  iii.  p.  214. 

SCALEA,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  fituated  near  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  for- 
merly cultivated  fugar-canes  ; but  at  prefent  their  attention 
is  directed  to  cotton,  olives,  and  vines.  The  vicinity  af- 
fords manna  and  honey  ; 29  mdes  W.  of  Caffano.  N.  lat. 
390  51'.  E.  long.  1 50  59'. 

SCALED  RAKE  Bay,  a bay  of  the  German  fea,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Holy  Ifland. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle,  in  Geometry,  a tri- 
angle, whofe  fides  and  angles  are  all  unequal. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  o-xaAuvo.;,  which 
fignifies  oblique,  unequal,  & c. 

A cylinder,  or  cone,  whofe  axis  is  inclined  to  its  bafe,  is 
alfo  faid  to  be  fcalenous. 

SCALENGHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Po  ; II  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

SCALENUS,  in  Anatomy,  (trachelo-coftien,)  a name 
given  to  fome  mufcles  fituated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
reaching  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae to  the  firft  and  fecond  ribs. 

The  fcalenus  anterior  is  elongated,  broader  below  and 
narrower  above,  and  placed  on  the  lateral  and  inferior  part 
of  the  neck.  It  is  fixed  below  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  firft  rib  by  means  of  a tendon, 
which  is  continued  on  the  furface  of  the  mufcular  fibres. 
The  latter  compofe  a fafciculus  diredted  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  forming  four  fmall  tendons  inferted  into 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

This  mufcle  is  covered  by  the  fubclavian  vein,  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  phrenic 
nerve,  the  omo-hyoideus,  and  fterno-hyoideus.  Between  it 
and  the  pofterior  fcalenus  a triangular  fpace  is  left,  bounded 
below,  where  it  is  broadeft,  by  the  firft  rib,  and  giving 
paffage  to  the  fubclavian  artery  and  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  fome  of  which  pafs  through  the 
mufcle,  feparating  its  tendons.  Towards  the  inner  and 
lower  part  a fpace  occupied  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein 
is  left  between  it  and  the  longus  colli. 

The  fcalenus  poferior,  very  fimilar  to  the  laft,  is  rather 
larger  and  thicker,  and  lies  behind  it  at  the  fide  of  the  neck. 
It  has  two  attachments  below  ; an  anterior  one  to  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  firft  rib,  and  a pofterior  lefs  con- 
fiderable  one  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  fecond  rib.  The 
latter,  which  is  fometimes  abfent,  is  the  pofterior  fcalenus 
of  fome  writers,  who  call  the  former  the  middle  fcalenus. 
The  two  portions  are  firft  diftindt,  then  foon  united  into 
one,  which  is  diredted  upwards  and  inwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column,  and  terminates  in  fix  fmall  tendons  in- 
ferted into  the  pofterior  tubercles  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  fix  loweft  cervical  vertebrae  : fometimes  a fmall  fafci- 
culus goes  to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas. 

The  pofterior  fcalenus  correfponds  externally  to  the  fer- 
ratus  magnus,  to  the  integuments,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a large  quantity  of  cellular  tifiue,  and  to  the  fterno- 
maftoideus , on  the  infide,  to  the  vertebral  column,  the 
intertranfverfales,  and  the  firft  intercoftal  mufcle  ; behind, 
to  the  facrolumbales,  fplenius,  and  levator  fcapulae  ; in 
front,  to  the  fcalenus  anterior,  the  cervical  nerves,  and  the 
fubclavian  artery. 

The  adtion  of  the  fcaleni  will  affedt  either  the  neck  or  the 
ribs.  Thefe  mufcles  incline  the  neck  laterally  on  the  cheft  ; 
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four  others,  which  give  the  quarters.  A ruler  on  C,  and 
the  feveral  divifions  of  the  arc  ab,  will  interfedt  the  line 
M N in  the  hour,  & c.  points,  which  are  to  be  marked  as  in 
the  figure. 

ii.  For  the  line  of  inclinations  of  meridians,  bifedl  the 
arc  E A in  c ; divide  the  quadrantal  arc  b c into  ninety 
equal  parts  ; lay  a ruler  on  C,  and  the  feveral  divifions  of  the 
arc  b c,  and  the  interfedl ions  of  the  line  H M will  be  the.  di- 
vifions of  a line  of  inclinations  of  meridians.  The  lines  of 
latitude,  hours,  and  inclinations  of  meridians,  are  applicable 
to  the  practice  of  dialling , which  fee.  Robertfon’s  De- 
fcript.  and  Ufe  of  Math.  Inftr.  fedl.  8.  ed.  2.  See  Plot- 
ting fcale. 

Scale,  Decimal , Gunter’s,  Plotting,  Proportional,  and 
Reducing.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Scale,  in  Geography  and  Architecture,  a line  divided  into 
equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a map  or  draught,  to 
ferve  as  a common  meafure  to  all  the  parts  of  the  building, 
or  all  the  diftances  and  places  of  the  map. 

In  maps  of  large  trafts,  as  kingdoms  and  provinces,  &c. 
the  fcale  ufually  confilts  of  miles  ; whence  it  becomes  deno- 
minated a fcale  of  miles. 

In  more  particular  maps,  as  thofe  of  manors,  &c.  the  fcale 
is  ufually  of  chains,  iubdivided  into  poles  or  links. 

The  fcales  ufed  in  draughts  of  buildings  ufually  confilt  of 
modules,  feet,  inches,  palms,  fathoms,  or  the  like. 

To  find  the  diftance  between  two  towns,  & c.  in  a map, 
the  interval  is  taken  in  the  compaifes,  and  fet  off  in  the 
fcale  ; and  the  number  of  divifions  it  includes  gives  the 
diftance.  The  fame  method  ferves  to  find  the  height  of  a 
ftory,  or  other  part  in  a defign. 

Scale,  Front , in  PerJpeCtive,  is  a right  line  in  the  draught 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  ; divided  into  equal  parts,  re- 
prefenting  feet,  inches,  & c. 

Scale,  Flying,  is  a right  line  in  the  draught,  tending  to 
the  point  of  view,  and  divided  into  unequal  parts,  reprefent- 
ing  feet,  inches,  & c. 

Scale,  Sca/a,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  is  what  the  alphabet  is  in  a 
language,  or  a denomination  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
fix  fyllables,  invented  by  Guido  Aretino,  ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la  ; 
called  alfo  gamut. 

It  bears  the  name  fcale,  q.  d.  ladder,  becaufe  it  reprefents 
a kind  of  ladder,  by  means  of  which  the  voice  rifes  to  acute, 
or  defcends  to  grave  ; each  of  the  fix  fyllables  being,  as  it 
were,  one  ftep  of  the  ladder. 

Scale  is  alfo  ufed  for  a feries  of  founds  rifirig  or  falling 
towards  acutenefs  or  gravity,  from  any  given  pitch  of  tone 
to  the  greateft  diftance  that  is  fit  or  practicable,  through 
fuch  intermediate  degrees  as  to  make  the  fucceftion  mod 
agreeable  and  perfect,  and  in  which  we  have  all  the  har- 
monical  intervals  moft  commodioufly  divided. 

The  fcale  is  otlierwife  called  an  univerfal  fyflem,  as  in- 
cluding all  the  particular  fyftems  belonging  to  mufic.  See 
System. 

Scale,  in  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients.  See  Greek  Mufic. 

Scale  of  the  Chinefe.  All  the  fpecimens  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  of  genuine  Chinefe  mufic  are  without 
femitones,  and  feem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  Pere  Amiot,  and 
the  abbe  Roufiier,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a feries  of  per- 
fect 5ths,  produced  by  the  triple  progreffion  of  Pythagoras, 
beginning  at  F,  the  Chinefe  fundamental  or  loweft  found. 
And  as  the  ancient  Chinefe  proceeded  in  this  progreflion  no 
further  than  five  5ths,  it  furnifhes  a cogent  reafon  for  the 
want  of  femitones  in  their  melody.  After  the  following 
feries  of  five  5ths,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  if  we  arrange  thefe  founds 
diatonically,  we  fhall  have  the  following  fcale  ; C,  D,  F,  G, 
A,  c.  And  this  will  account  for  the  conftrudfion  of  their 


mufical  inftruments  with  fixed  tones.  One  of  thefe  we  met 
with  at  Paris  in  the  year  1770  ; it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
learned  abbe  Arnaud  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  a 
kind  of fiiccado,  confilting  of  bars  of  wood  of  different  lengths, 
as  fonorous  as  if  they  had  been  of  metal  : thefe  were  placed 
acrofs  a hollow  veffel  refembling  the  hulk  of  a fhip.  The 
compafs  was  two  odtaves,  and  the  intervals  were  arranged  in 
the  following  order  : 


Now  no  mufic  can  be  compofed  from  fuch  a fcale  that  will 
not  remind  us  of  the  melody  of  Scotland,  which  we  have  long 
thought  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  has  generally  been 
imagined. 

We  had  long  been  trying  to  afcertain  the  fact  concerning 
the  want  of  femitones  in  the  Chinefe  mufic,  and  had  fent 
inquiries  into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  among  which  one 
was,  whether  the  Chinefe  had  any  femitones  in  their  mufic  ? 
or  whether  their  odlave  only  confifted  of  five  tones  inftead 
of  feven,  with  which  the  fcale  of  Guido  is  furnifhed  ; which 
queftion  was  anfwered  by  an  Italian  who  had  been  thirty 
years  at  Pekin,  and  was  a good  mufician,  whofe  anfwer  was  : 
“ La  Cinefi  nella  loro  mufica  non  hanno  femituoni the  Chi- 
nefe have  no  femitones  in  their  mufic.  This  confirmed  the 
conjedture  to  which  the  melodies  which  we  had  feen  gave 
birth  ; but  did  not  afiign  a reafon  for  the  deficiency.  But 
after  perufing  the  6th  vol.  of  “ Memoires  concernant  l’Hif- 
toire  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  les  Moeurs,  les  Ufages,  &c.  des 
Chinois,”  by  the  mifiionaries  of  Pekin,  publifhed  in  1780, 
the  Memoir  concerning  Chinefe  mufic  ancient  and  modern, 
by  pere  Amiot,  one  of  the  Pekin  mifiionaries,  of  which 
the  abbe  Roufiier  was  the  editor,  we  faw  no  difficulty  in 
affigning  a reafon  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Chinefe  fcale 
according  to  European  ideas.  For  if,  inftead  of  flopping 
at  A,  the  5th  of  D,  they  had  proceeded  two  5ths  fur- 
ther, they  would  have  had  an  E and  a B,  which  would 
have  furnifhed  materials  for  completing  the  diatonic  oc- 
tave of  five  tones  and  two  femitones : F,  C,  G,D,A,  E,  B ; 
which  arranged  diatonically,  would  furnifh  every  found  in 

the  natural  feptenary  of  C and  A.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,c, 

descending 

A,G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  See  Chinese  Mufic. 

Whoever  hears  Chinefe  airs  difcovers  a fimilarity  between 
them  and  Scots  tunes,  from  the  omifiion  of  the  4th  and  7th 
of  major  keys,  and,  in  defcending,  of  minor  keys  ; which 
renders  them  like  melodies  played  in  the  fhort  keys  of  a harp- 
fichord  or  piano  forte. 

Scale,  Differential,  is  ufed  for  the  fcale  of  relation  iub- 
tradled  from  unity.  See  Series. 

Scale  of  Relation,  in  Algebra,  an  exprefiion  denoting  the 
relation  of  the  terms  of  recurring  feries  to  each  other.  See 
Series. 

Scale,  Hour.  See  Hour. 

Scales,  in  Natural  Hiftory.  What  the  naturalifts  un- 
derftand  by  fcales,  are  certain  flat  and  femi-pellucid  bodies, 
common  to  the  fifh,  the  ferpent,  and  the  lizard  kind ; con- 
fiding of  a fubftance  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
horns  and  hoofs  of  other  animals,  as  is  found  by  cutting  and 
burning  them,  and  by  their  fmell. 

The  fcales  in  fifties  are  of  fo  many  different  kinds  and 
ftiapes,  that  they  afford,  in  many  cafes,  very  good  cha- 
racters for  the  diftindtion  of  the  fpecies.  The  difierences  of 
thefe  parts  of  fifti  arife  from  their  number,  fituation,  figure, 
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and  proportion,  and  fome  other  qualities  peculiar  to  a few 
of  them. 

Their  differences,  in  regard  to  number,  are  thefe  : there 
are  none  on  feveral  kinds  of  fifh,  as  on  the  petromyza,  the 
dolphin,  and  the  whale.  Upon  fome  other  fifhes  they  are 
but  very  few  in  number,  as  on  the  conger,  the  eel,  the 
clarise,  &c.  ; and  they  are  on  others  found  in  vaftly  great 
numbers,  and  placed  in  clufters  one  over  another,  as  in  the 
pearch,  falmon,  &c. 

In  regard  to  their  iituation,  they  differ  in  thefe  particulars, 
i.  On  fome  fifh  they  are  placed  extremely  thick  and  clofe 
upon  one  another.  2.  In  others  they  ftand  in  imbricated 
rows.  The  efoces  give  us  an  example  of  the  firft,  and  the 
cyprini,  in  general,  of  the  fecond  kind.  And,  3.  In  fome 
they  are  fcattered,  and  at  fuch  diltances,  that  they  do  not 
touch  one  another,  as  in  the  congers,  the  eels,  the  clariae, 
&c.  Their  differences  in  figure  are  not  lefs  evident  than 
thofe  in  pofition.  1.  Some  are  roundifh,  as  thofe  of  the 
clupece  and  falmons.  2.  Some  are  oval,  or  of  an  oblong 
round  figure,  as  thofe  of  the  gadr.  3.  In  fome  fifh  they  are 
ftraight  on  one  fide,  and  rounded  on  the  others,  as  in  the 
pearch  and  mullet.  The  proper  defcription  of  thefe  is,  that 
they  have  a rectilinear  bafe,  and  rounded  fides. 

Their  differences  in  proportion  are  thefe  : they  are  either 
in  regard  to  one  another,  or  to  the  fcales  of  other  fifhes,  or 
according  to  our  fenfes,  in  regard  to  the  iize  of  the  fifh, 
either  very  large,  great,  fmall,  middling,  or  extremely  mi- 
nute. Thefe  are  words,  which  give  a fort  of  ufeful  idea  in 
the  defcription,  though  they  are  far  from  being  determinate 
or  regular  in  their  fignifications.  As  to  the  other  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  fcales  of  fifhes,  they  are  in  fome  foft  and 
fmooth,  as  in  the  falmon  and  cyprini ; and  in  others  hard 
and  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  a little  prickly  : of  this  fort 
are  the  fcales  of  the  pearch,  the  caprifcus,  and  fome  of  the 
pleuronefti.  Artedi,  Ichthyol. 

Scales  of  fifhes  make  a fet  of  very  curious  objefts  for  the 
microfcope : they  are  formed  with  a furprifing  beauty  and 
regularity,  and  in  the  different  kinds  exhibit  almoft  an  end- 
lefs  variety  in  their  figure  and  contexture. 

Thefe  fcales  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  fhed  every  year,  nor 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  fifh,  but  to  have  an  annual  ad- 
dition of  a new  fcale  growing  over,  and  extending  every 
way  beyond  the  edges  of  the  former,  in  proportion  to  the 
fifh’s  growth,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  as  the  wood  of  trees 
increafes  annually,  by  the  addition  of  a new  circle  next  the 
bark.  And  as  the  age  of  a tree  may  be  known  by  the 
number  of  ringlets  its  trunk  is  made  up  of ; fo  in  fifhes,  the 
number  of  plates  compofing  their  fcales  denotes  to  us  their 
age. 

Mr.  Leewenhoeck  took  fome  fcales  from  an  extremely 
large  carp,  forty-two  inches  and  a half  long,  Rhineland 
meafure,  which  were  as  broad  as  a dollar  ; thefe  he  mace- 
rated in  water,  to  make  them  cut  the  eafier,  and  then  cut- 
ting obliquely  through  one  of  them,  beginning  with  the 
firft  formed,  or  very  little  fhell  in  the  centre,  he  by  his  mi- 
crofcope plainly'  diflinguifhed  forty  lamellae,  or  fcales, 
glued,  as  it  were,  to  one  another,  whence  he  concluded 
the  fifh  to  be  forty  years  old. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  an  eel  has  no  fcales,  but  if 
the  flime  be  wiped  clean  away,  and  the  fkin  then  examined 
by  a microfcope,  it  is  found  covered  with  extremely  fmall 
fcales,  ranged  in  a very  orderly  and  pretty  manner  ; and 
probably  very  few  fifhes,  except  fuch  as  have  fhells,  are 
entirely  free  from  fcales. 

The  way  of  preparing  fcales  for  the  microfcope  is  to  take 
them  off  carefully  with  a pair  of  nippers,  wafh  them  very 
clean,  and  then  place  them  between  the  leaves  of  a book  to 


make  them  dry  flat ; and  when  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  to 
be  put  between  two  flips  of  talc.  The  fnake,  viper,  and 
eft,  afford  alfo  a very  beautiful  and  very  different  feries  of 
fcales  from  thofe  of  fifhes.  Baker’s  Microfcop.  p.  237. 
Leewenhoeck’s  Arc.  Nat.  tom.  iii.  p.  214. 

SCALEA,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra,  fituated  near  the  lea.  The  inhabitants  for- 
merly cultivated  fugar-canes  ; but  at  prefent  their  attention 
is  directed  to  cotton,  olives,  and  vines.  The  vicinity  af- 
fords manna  and  honey  ; 29  miles  W.  of  Caflano.  N.  lat. 
390  51'.  E.  long.  1 50  59'. 

SCALED  RAKE  Bay,  a bay  of  the  German  fea,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Holy  Ifland. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle , in  Geometry,  a tri- 
angle, whofe  fides  and  angles  are  all  unequal. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  c-mAw;,  which 
fignifies  oblique,  unequal,  &c. 

A cylinder,  or  cone,  whofe  axis  is  inclined  to  its  bafe,  is 
alfo  faid  to  be  fcalenous. 

SCALENGHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Po  ; II  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

SCALENUS,  in  Anatomy,  (trachelo-coftien,)  a name 
given  to  fome  mufcles  fituated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
reaching  from  the  tranfverfe  proceli’es  oi  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra to  the  firft  and  fecond  ribs. 

The  fcalenus  anterior  is  elongated,  broader  below  and 
narrower  above,  and  placed  on  the  lateral  and  inferior  part 
of  the  neck.  It  is  fixed  below  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  firft  rib  by  means  of  a tendon, 
which  is  continued  on  the  furface  of  the  mufcular  fibres. 
The  latter  compofe  a fafciculus  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  forming  four  fmall  tendons  inferted  into 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  cervical  vertebra. 

This  mufcle  is  covered  by  the  fubclavian  vein,  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  phrenic 
nerve,  the  omo-hyoideus,  and  fterno-hyoideus.  Between  it 
and  the  pofterior  fcalenus  a triangular  fpace  is  left,  bounded 
below,  where  it  is  broadeft,  by  the  firft  rib,  and  giving 
paffage  to  the  fubclavian  artery  and  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  fome  of  which  pafs  through  the 
mufcle,  feparating  its  tendons.  Towards  the  inner  and 
lower  part  a fpace  occupied  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein 
is  left  between  it  and  the  longus  colli. 

The  fcalenus  ppjlerior,  very  fimilar  to  the  laft,  is  rather 
larger  and  thicker,  and  lies  behind  it  at  the  fide  of  the  neck. 
It  has  two  attachments  below  ; an  anterior  one  to  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  firft  rib,  and  a pofterior  lefs  con- 
fiderable  one  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  fecond  rib.  The 
latter,  which  is  fometimes  abfent,  is  the  pofterior  fcalenus 
of  fome  writers,  who  call  the  former  the  middle  fcalenus. 
The  two  portions  are  firft  diftindt,  then  foon  united  into 
one,  which  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column,  and  terminates  in  fix  fmall  tendons  in- 
ferted into  the  pofterior  tubercles  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  fix  loweft  cervical  vertebras  : fometimes  a fmall  fafci- 
culus goes  to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas. 

The  pofterior  fcalenus  correfponds  externally  to  the  fer- 
ratus  magnus,  to  the  integuments,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a large  quantity  of  cellular  tifiue,  and  to  the  flerno- 
maftoideus , on  the  infide,  to  the  vertebral  column,  the 
intertranfverfales,  and  the  firft  intercoftal  mufcle  ; behind, 
to  the  facrolumbales,  fplenius,  and  levator  fcapulas  ; in 
front,  to  the  fcalenus  anterior,  the  cervical  nerves,  and  the 
fubclavian  artery. 

The  aftion  of  the  fcaleni  will  affedl:  either  the  neck  or  the 
ribs.  Thefe  mufcles  incline  the  neck  laterally  on  the  cheft  ; 
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the  anterior,  at  the  fame  time,  moving  it  a little  forwards, 
the  pofterior  a little  backwards,  and  both  together  direftly 
to  one  fide.  The  mufcles  of  the  two  fides,  afting  together, 
fix  the  neck  vertically  on  the  cheft.  They  draw  the  two 
upper  ribs  towards  the  neck,  render  them  fixed  points,  to 
which  the  others  may  be  raifed  by  the  contradlion  of  the 
intercoftal  mufcles,  and  thus  afiiil  in  infpiration,  particularly 
when  breathing  is  laborious.  Albinus  defcribes  four  fca- 
leni,  viz.  prior,  lateralis,  medius,  and  poflicus  ; of  which 
the  fecond  and  fourth  are  attached  to  the  fecond  rib. 
Sometimes  there  is  another  little  flip,  which  he  calls  fca- 
lenus  minimus. 

SCALIGER,  Julius  Caesar,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
fcholar,  whofe  hiftory  is  rendered  obfcure  by  his  own  vanity 
in  maintaining  what  is  now  generally  thought  an  impofture 
refpedling  his  origin.  According  to  this  fiftion,  if  it  be  a 
fidlion,  as  publilhed  by  his  Ion  Jofeph,  in  his  epiftle  “ De 
Splendore  ac  Vetuftate  Gentis  Scaligeri,”  he  was  a de- 
fendant of  the  illuitrious  family  of  the  Scaligers,  princes  of 
Verona,  and  was  born  in  1484,  in  the  cattle  of  Riva,  near 
the  fource  of  lake  Guarda,  and  was  afterwards  a page  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  on  whom  he  attended  17  years  in 
peace  and  war.  He  then  became  a penfioner  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  ftudied  at  Bologna,  commanded  a troop  of  horfe 
under  the  French  viceroy  at  Turin,  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  and  in  1525  fixed  his  abode  in  France,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  biftiop  of  Agen.  This  tale  obtained  credit 
with  fome  refpedlable  people,  among  whom  was  De  Thou  ; 
but  it  was  treated  with  marked  contempt  and  ridicule  by 
others ; and  it  feems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  to  be  al- 
moft,  or  altogether,  fictitious.  He  was  probably  the  fon 
of  Benedetto  Bordone,  a Paduan  by  origin,  who  pradlifed 
the  art  of  an  illuminator  of  books  at  Venice,  and  is  fuppcfed 
to  have  acquired  the  furname  of  Della  Scala,  either  from  the 
fign  of  his  fhop,  or  the  diftridl  in  which  it  was  fituated.  It  is 
faid  that,  till  the  year  1525,  he  palled  his  time  in  obfcurity 
at  Venice  or  Padua,  ftudying  and  pradtifing  medicine,  and  in 
the  mean  time  publilhed  fome  works  under  his  true  name, 
Giulio  Bordone  ; and  that  fome  hope  of  bettering  hia  con- 
dition then  drew  him  to  the  diocefe  of  Agen,  where  he 
patted  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It  appears  that  in  1528 
he  had  not  determined  to  claim  a defcent  from  the  illuitrious 
Scaligers,  when  he  took  out  a patent  of  naturalization  from 
Francis  I.,  under  the  name  of  “ Julius  Casfar  Della  Scala 
de  Bordons,  dodtor  of  phyfic,  a native  of  Verona  in  Italy.” 
He  was  then  probably  of  fome  confideration,  fince  in  1529 
he  obtained  for  a wife  a young  woman  of  a noble  and 
opulent  family  ; and  from  this  time  he  began  to  affert  his 
princely  origin,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  fupported 
by  any  prince  connedfed  with  the  houfe  of  Verona.  He 
made  his  name  more  effedtually  known  by  various  writings, 
which  have  given  him  place  among  the  principal  literary 
charadters  of  his  time.  Notwithflanding  his  celebrity  as  a 
writer,  he  continued  to  pradtife  phyfic,  by  which  he  accu- 
mulated a large  fortune  : and  he  appears  to  have  opened  his 
houfe  to  a great  number  of  vifitors  of  all  ranks,  and  to  have 
maintained  a dignified  ftation  in  fociety.  He  died  in  1558, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  unquettionably  a man 
of  great  talents,  and  though  it  is  generally  fuppofed  he 
began  to  apply  to  literature  late  in  life,  yet  few  have  taken 
a wider  range  in  it  than  himfelf.  He  had  a ftrong  memory, 
and  a vigorous  underttanding.  He  thought  and  wrote 
freely,  which,  in  one  inftance,  fubjedfed  him  to  the  fuf- 
picion  of  the  church.  He  wrote  feveral  books  connedfed 
with  his  profefiion,  and  natural  hiftory,  particularly  Com- 
mentaries on  Hippocrates  “ De  Infomniis on  “ Theo- 
phraftus  and  Arittotle  on  Plants  and  on  Ariftotle’s 


“ Hiftory  of  Animals.”  But  he  was  much  more  highly 
applauded  as  a philologift : his  elaborate  work,  entitled 
“ De  Caufis  Lingux  Latince,”  printed  in  1540,  is  re- 
garded as  the  firft  work  on  that  fubjedt,  and  it  is  written  in 
a truly  philofophical  method.  His  treatife,  “ De  Arte 
Poetica,”  publilhed  in  1561,  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  was  unquettionably  the  moll  learned  work  that  had  ap- 
peared. His  own  poems  are  not  excellent,  and  his  letters 
are  obfcure,  and  rather  bombaftical.  His  orations  againtt 
the  “ Ciceronianus”  of  Erafmus  have  not  treated  that 
great  fcholar  in  the  way  becoming  his  charadler  ; fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  later  critics  have  not  agreed  with  Lipfius, 
Cafaubon,  Voflius,  and  others,  in  their  very  great  praife  of 
Scaliger. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Agen  in  1540.  He  was,  when  about  eleven  years 
old,  fent  with  his  brothers  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  ftudied 
the  Latin  language  for  three  years.  The  plague  breaking 
out  in  that  town,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father,  who 
made  a pradlice  of  requiring  from  him,  daily,  a Latin  de- 
clamation upon  fome  given  fubjedf,  which  foon  familiarized 
him  to  compofe  in  that  language.  On  his  father’s  death 
he  went  to  Paris,  being  about  19  years  of  age,  and  took 
leffons  in  Greek  from  Adrian  Turnebe.  He  was,  however, 
his  own  matter  principally,  and  (hutting  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet,  he  began  to  read  Homer,  and  the  other  Greek  poets, 
with  fuch  alliduity,  that  he  had,  in  a few  months,  gone 
through  molt  of  them.  When  he  had  attained  to  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  perfedfion  in  the  Greek,  he  ftudied  the 
Hebrew  ; at  the  fame  time  exercifing  himfelf  in  poetical 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages.  He  alfo  laid  in  a vaft 
(tore  of  observations  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which 
became  the  bafts  of  his  philological  labours.  He  became  a 
convert  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  which  probably  impeded 
his  advancement  in  life.  At  length,  however,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ; on 
which  occafion,  he  waited  on  Henry  IV.  to  take  leave. 
He  removed  to  Leyden  in  1593,  as  honorary  profettor  of 
the  belles  lettres,  and  fpent  there  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  charadler  was  merely  that  of  a fcholar,  regardleis  of  all 
worldly  concerns,  fo  that  he  fcarcely  ever  role  much  above 
indigence.  He  had,  however,  an  independent  fpirit,  and 
refufed  afliftance  in  a variety  of  inftances,  when  money  was 
offered  him.  In  pride  and  arrogance  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
ferior to  his  father,  and  no  fcholar  has  abounded  more  in 
contemptuous  and  abufive  language  towards  his  adverfaries, 
of  which  his  extenfive  acquaintance  with  words  in  various 
tongues  fupplied  him  with  an  inexhauftible  ftore.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  literary  heroes  of  his  age,  and  was 
treated  with  extraordinary  refpedl  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  1609,  at  age  °f  69.  defcribed  as  a man  of 

immenfe  reading,  and  fo  addidled  to  ftudy,  that  he  would 
fometimes  pafs  the  whole  day  in  his  room  without  eating, 
or  feeling  the  flighted  want  of  food.  He  boafted  his 
knowledge  of  thirteen  languages.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
one  of  the  moll  important  is  a treatile  “ De  Emendatione 
Temporum,”  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1583,  but  of  which 
the  bell  edition  is  faid  to  be  that  of  Geneva,  1609.  In  this 
work  he  laid  down  a complete  fyftem  of  chronology,  formed 
upon  fixed  principles  ; on  account  of  which,  and  his  inven- 
tion of  the  Julian  period,  he  has  merited  the  title  of  the 
father  of  that  fcience.  Many  errors,  which  efcaped  him 
at  firft,  he  corrected  in  a pofterior  publication,  entitled 
“ Thefaurus  Temporum,  compledlens  Eufebii  Pamphili 
Chronicon,  cum  Ifagogicis  Chronologiae  Canonibus.”  This 
work  was  printed  in  1658,  in  2 vols.  folio.  His  other 
principal  works  are,  “ Notes  upon  Seneca’s  Tragedies, 
3 Varro, 
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Varro,  Aufonius,  Feflus,”  &c. ; “ De  tribus  Seftis  Ju- 
dasorum  “ DifTertationes  “ Poemata  “ Epiftolss,” 
which  laft  are  learned  and  valuable.  Two  collections  of 

Scaligeriana”  were  publifhed  after  his  death,  which  did 
not  add  to  his  reputation.  He  is  thought  to  have  had  lefs 
genius,  but  more  learning,  than  his  father ; and  he  has  been 
more  ferviceable  to  literature. 

SCALIN,  or  Escalin,  in  Commerce,  a bafe  filver  coin 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  efcalin,  or  chelling,  at  Antwerp 
is  equal  to  6 (livers  of  exchange,  or  7 > (livers  current.  It 
weighs  3 dwt.  4^  grs.,  contains  in  pure  filver  44  grains, 
and  in  (lerling  value  is  6d. 

SCALING  of  Guns,  denotes  the  aft  of  cleaning  the  in- 
fide  of  a (hip’s  cannon,  by  the  explofion  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  powder,  which  effeftually  blows  out  any  dirt  or  fcales  of 
iron  which  may  adhere  to  the  interior  furface. 

$>CA.L\aG-Ladders.  See  Ladders. 

SCALIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  St.iria  ; 
6 miles  S.  of  Windifch-Gratz. 

SCALITZ,  or  Scala,  a town  of  Hungary;  31  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Topoltzan. 

SCALLED  Head.  See  Porrigo. 

SCALLION,  or  Escallion,  in  Botany  and  Gardening , 
a fort  of  onion  which  never  forms  any  bulb  at  the  root,  but 
is  ufed  green  in  fpring,  before  the  other  forts  fown  in  July 
are  large  enough. 

This  is,  however,  very  fcarce  in  London,  the  gardeners 
ufually  felling  in  its  place  the  (hoots  of  fuch  decayed  common 
onions  as  have  fprouted  in  the  houfe.  Thefe  they  plant 
in  a bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  they  foon  grow  large 
enough  for  ufe,  when  they  pull  them  out ; and  taking  off 
all  the  old  outer  coat  of  the  roots,  they  lay  them  in  bunches, 
and  fell  them  in  the  market  for  fcallions. 

The  true  fcallion  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  three  or  four  together 
in  a hole  at  fix  inches  diltance.  Thefe  will  grow  in  any  foil 
or  fituation,  and  will  multiply  very  quickly,  and  in  very 
great  abundance  ; and  their  being  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  fevered  winter,  and  fit  for  ufe  fo  early  in  fpring,  makes 
them  worthy  a place  in  all  kitchen  gardens.  See  Allium. 

SCALLOP,  in  Ichthyology,  a (hell-fifh,  whofe  animal  is 
a fethys,  grows  to  a large  fize,  is  found  in  feparate  beds, 
dredged  up,  pickled  and  barrelled  for  fale.  The  anatomy 
of  this  fi(h  lets  us  greatly  into  the  knowledge  of  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  of  other  bivalve  (liell-fi(h. 

The  fcallop  is  compofed  of  two  (hells,  which,  as  in  many 
others,  are  one  concave,  and  the  other  plane  or  flat.  The 
cardo,  or  hinge,  is  lightly  bent  from  the  concave  (hell,  and 
thence  carried  over  a part  of  the  plane  (hell,  in  the  middle, 
and  all  the  way  between,  it  is  firmly  connefted  to  a cartilage. 
In  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  cardo  there  is  placed 
another  (hort,  black,  and  very  drong  cardo. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  hence,  to  what  is  owing  that  re- 
markable drong  power,  which  this  creature  has  of  (hutting 
and  opening  its  (hell ; and  it  is  very  poffible,  that  by  means 
of  fo  drong  an  apparatus  of  tendons  or  ligaments  as  it  has 
in  this  part,  it  may  be  able  to  move  the  plane  (hell  in  fo  fwift 
and  regular,  as  well  as  forcible  and  eafy  a manner,  that  it  may 
ufe  it  in  moving  from  place  to  place ; and  pofiibly  it  may 
make  a fort  of  wing  of  it,  to  beat  againd  the  water,  as  the 
pinion  of  a bird  does  againd  the  air  ; and  what  the  ancients 
have  fo  frequently  laid  of  its  moving  about  in  a very  fwift 
manner,  from  place  to  place,  may  be  true,  though  we  have 
been  wanting  in  later  obfervations  to  fee  it. 

For  a more  particular  examination  into  the  drufture  of 
this  fi(h,  fee  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  299.  p.  567.  See  Con- 
CHOLOGY  and  OsTREA. 
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Scallop  Tyles.  See  Tyles. 

SCALLOWAY,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouthern  coad  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland, 
county  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
was  formerly  didinguiflied  as  the  capital  of  the  Shetland 
illes ; but  fince  the  rife  of  Lerwick,  it  has  dwindled  into 
an  infignificant  village,  confiding  of  about  30  fcattered 
houfes  furrounding  a cadle.  This  drufture  was  founded 
by  Patrick,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  the  year  1600, 
and  gave  oceafion  to  fuch  oppreffive  exaftions  of  fervices 
and  contributions,  that  the  memory  of  the  founder  is  dill 
held  in  detellation  by  the  natives.  During  the  common- 
wealth, it  was  occupied  as  barracks  by  a party  of  Crom- 
well’s foldiers,  to  whom,  it  is  faid,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  indebted  for  feveral  improvements,  par- 
ticularly the  culture  of  cabbages.  Scalloway  cadle,  fays 
Brand,  in  his  New  Defcription  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  &c. 
“ is  three  dories  high,  befide  kitchen  and  wardrobe,  and 
hath  in  it  many  excellent  chambers  and  other  apartments, 
with  their  feveral  conveniencies ; alfo  there  hath  been  much 
good  painting,  fome  of  which  is  yet  to  be  feen,  though 
much  defaced.  The  chambers  are  high  between  the  floors, 
but  efpecially  the  gallery  or  dining-room.  In  the  kitchefl 
there  is  a well  in  the  fide  of  the  wall,  the  water  whereof  is 
very  good,  though  little  ufed.”  The  harbour  of  Scalloway 
is  both  fafe  and  commodious,  and  the  country  along  the 
coad  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  delightful  and  fertile  in  Shet- 
land. A New  Defcription  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  by 
John  Brand,  i2mo.  Edin.  1703.  A Tour  through  fome 
of  the  Iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  by  Patrick  Niell, 
A.M.,  8vo.  1806. 

SCALMUS,  among  the  Romans,  a block  or  round 
piece  of  wood  in  a boat,  to  which  the  oars  were  tied  with  a 
thong  of  leather,  called  Jlrappus. 

Scalmus  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  boat,  a part  being 
taken  for  the  whole. 

SCALPA,  in  Geography,  a village  and  fea-port  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Ola,  ifland  of  Pomona,  and  (hire  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  Scotland,  is  fituated  about  two  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  the  town  of  Kirkwall.  It  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  its  excellence  as  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour 
for  (hipping.  Scalpa-Flow  extends  about  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, refembling  a fmall  Mediterranean,  being  en- 
vironed by  twelve  different  iflands,  between  which  are  fe- 
veral outlets  to  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  the  Northern  and 
Atlantic  oceans ; but  the  principal  entrances  are  through 
Holm  Sound  on  the  eafl,  and  Hoy  Mouth  on  the  welt. 
This  Flow  abounds  with  fine  roadfteads  and  harbours,  and 
for  that  reafon  is  much  reforted  to  by  (hips  coming  north 
about.  All  the  fmacks  employed  in  fiftiing,  and  carrying 
lobflers  to  the  London  market,  rendezvous  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  harbours.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Scotland,  2 vols.  qto.  1813. 

Scalpa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weflern  iflands  of 
Scotland,  included  in  the  parifh  of  Strath,  and  county  of 
Invernefs,  is  fituated  between  the  Mainland  and  the  ifle  of 
Skye,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a narrow  branch  of  the 
fea,  called  the  Sound  of  Scalpa.  It  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is  in  general  rocky 
and  barren.  In  the  higheft  part  of  this  ifland  is  a rock  of 
petrified  mofs,  in  which  various  fea-(hells  are  imbedded ; 
and  at  other  fpots  great  quantities  of  fimilar  (hells  are  to 
be  met  with,  feveral  feet  under  ground.  The  Statillica! 
Account  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vol.  xvi.  Bvo, 
*795- 

SCALPAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weflern  iflands 
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of  Scotland,  in  the  parifh  of  Harris,  and  county  of  Inver- 
nefs,  is  fituated  in  Eaft  Loch  Tarbet,  which  feparates 
Harris  from  Lewis.  Its  furface  is  flat,  and  in  great  part 
covered  with  heath  ; and  from  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
fea,  which  penetrate  it  in  every  dire&ion,  its  form  is  un- 
ufually  irregular.  Its  two  extreme  points,  from  eaft  to 
weft,  are  about  three  miles  diftant.  On  the  eaftern  point 
is  a light-houfe,  eredfed  in  1788;  and  near  the  weftern 
one  are  two  of  the  beft  natural  harbours  in  the  Hebrides. 
The  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
vol.  x.  8vo.  1794. 

SCALPEL,  a term  applied  by  furgeons  to  any  common 
kind  of  fmall  ftraight  knife,  for  furgical  and  anatomical 
purpofes. 

SCALPING,  in  Military  Hijlory,  a barbarous  cuftom 
in  practice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking  oft  the 
tops  of  the  fcalps  of  the  enemies’  fkulls,  with  their  hair  on  : 
thefe  are  preferved  as  trophies  of  viftory,  and  thofe  who 
bring  them  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs,  in  proportion  to 
their  number. 

SCALPRA  Dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by  the  fur- 
geons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts,  which 
infeft  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofen  and  deftroy  them,  but 
taint  the  breath. 

A.ccording  to  the  varieties  of  the  occafion,  the  furgeon 
has  thefe  inftruments  of  various  ihapes  and  fizes : fome  are 
pointed  and  narrow  at  the  end ; others  are  broader  pointed, 
and  have  edges ; others  are  hooked,  or  falciform  ; but  thefe 
are  ufually,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  all  adapted  to 
one  handle. 

The  manner  of  ufing  them  is  to  begin  near  the  gums, 
fupporting  the  blade  with  the  left  hand,  and  fcraping  all 
along  the  tooth,  till  the  cruft  is  taken  off,  taking  care  not 
to  wound  the  gums,  or  difplace  the  teeth.  Heifter. 

SCALPRUM,  from  fcalpro,  to  rafp , an  inftrument 
termed  a rafpatory,  or  rugine,  ufed  for  fcraping  difeafed 
portions  of  bone,  removing  the  periofteum,  & c.  See  the 

preceding  article. 

SCALTERN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Pettau. 

SCALY  Diseases,  in  Medicine,  are  thofe  difeafes  of 
the  Ikin  which  are  characterized  by  the  defquamation  of  the 
cuticle  in  fmall,  detached,  white  laminae. 

Thefe  hard,  white,  thickened,  and  opaque  laminae  of  the 
cuticle,  which  are  called  fcales,  feem  to  originate  from  an 
inflammation  affefting  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  cuticle  is  changed  in  its  texture, 
loofened,  and  undermined  by  the  formation  of  a new  cuticle, 
by  which  it  is  at  length  thrown  off.  Sometimes,  however, 
fcales  originate  from  indurated  papulae,  or  larger  elevations 
of  the  true  fkin,  which,  by  preffure  or  diftention,  injure  the 
texture  of  the  cuticle,  and  produce  thickened  irregular 
layers  of  it.  Oecafionally,  however,  the  cuticle  alone,  or 
together  with  the  rete  mucofum,  appears  to  be  in  a morbid 
condition. 

In  the  artificial  claffification  of  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  devifed 
by  Dr.  Willan,  as  well  as  in  that  invented  by  Dr.  Plenck, 
of  Vienna,  and  founded  upon  the  external  appearances,  one 
of  the  orders  includes  the  fcaly  difeafes.  Of  thefe,  accord- 
ing to  the  fyftem  of  Willan,  there  are  four  genera  ; the 
lepra , or  leprofy  of  the  Greeks  ; th ep/oriajis,  or  fcaly  tetter  ; 
the  ptyriajis,  or  dandriff ; the  ichthyojis,  or  filh-fkin  difeafe  ; 
which  fee  refpeftively.  See  alfo  Willan,  Defcription  and 
Treatment  of  Cutan.  Dif.;  and  Bateman’s  Pradt.  Synopfisof 
his  Clafiification. 

Scaly  Roots , in  Botany , are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  but  con- 
fiding of  imbricated  fcales,  inftead  of  uninterrupted  con- 


centric layers.  Of  this  Lilium  affords  examples.  See  Ra* 
dix  bulhofa  under  the  article  Root. 

SCALZI,  Carlo,  of  Genoa,  in  Biography , a fecond 
finger  in  Handel’s  opera  of  “ Ariadne,”  in  which  Careftini 
was  the  firft.  Handel  feems  to  have  had  no  fplendid  ideas 
of  his  abilities,  as  he  gave  him  but  little  to  do ; yet,  ac- 
cording to  Mancini  (Penfieri  fopra  il  canto  figurato),  he  af- 
terwards became  fo  eftimable  a performer,  that  he  ranked 
among  fingers  of  the  firft  clafs. 

SCAMACHIE,  in  Geography . See  Schamachi. 

SCAMANDER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
rivers  which  watered  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor.  According 
to  Homer’s  account,  it  had  its  fources  in  mount  Ida,  towards 
the  eaftern  part  of  that  mountain,  and  having  received  within 
its  banks,  not  far  from  Troy,  the  Simois,  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  iEgean  fea,  over-againft  the  ifland  of  Tenedos. 
Herodotus  fays  that  it  was  drank  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
Its  original  name  was  Scamander  ; but  it  was  afterwards 
called  Zanthus,  becaufe  it  was  thought  to  communicate  a 
yellowifh  tindlure  to  the  Iheep  that  drank  its  waters. 
Homer  fays  that  it  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  Sca- 
mander by  men.  It  was  a cuftom  among  the  Phrygian 
brides  to  bathe  themfelves  before  marriage  in  this  river. 
But  this  fuperftitious  ceremony  was  abrogated,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Cimon  an  Athenian’s  having  affumed  the  difguife 
of  a river  god,  and  deflowering  Calirrhoe,  a noble  virgin,  at 
that  time  betrothed.  According  to  the  account  given  of  the 
prefent  Scamander  by  Olivier,  it  takes  its  rife  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  of  Troy,  from  five  or  fix  fprings,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  being  fomewhat  lukewarm. 
After  having  traverfed  a fpace  of  fix  or  feven  miles,  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Simois,  a league  from  the  fea.  Con- 
fined in  its  bed,  it  undergoes  no  perceptible  variation  ; its 
banks  are  enamelled  with  flowers  in  almoft  all  feafons ; and 
in  feveral  places  the  lands  are  fo  low,  and  the  waters  fill  its 
bed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  fpread  themfelves,  and  form 
feveral  marlhes,  producing  reeds,  rulhes,  and  various 
aquatic  plants.  In  the  rainy  feafon  the  Scamander  is  lefs 
confiderable  than  the  Simois,  but  it  is  fuperior  to  it  in  having 
always  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  and  in  carrying 
fertility  into  the  plain  which  it  traverfes.  Olivier  continues 
the  name  of  Simois  as  far  as  the  fea,  but  all  the  ancients 
ceafed  to  give  it  that  name  on  its  junction  with  the  Scaman- 
der : but  independently  of  the  Simois  having  a larger  bed 
and  a more  extenfive  itream  than  the  other,  and  indepen- 
dently of  its  receiving  in  winter  the  waters  of  all  the  moun- 
tains fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Troas,  the  Scamander  has  at 
this  day  taken  another  courfe.  Under  the  reign  of  Abdul- 
Hamed,  Haffan,  captain-pacha,  wifhing  to  conftrudt  feveral 
mills,  and  to  water  the  lands  which  he  pofieffed  towards  the 
cape  of  Troy,  caufed  a canal  to  be  dug  to  the  weftward  of 
the  little  village  of  Erkeflikeui,  and  poured  into  it  the 
waters  of  the  Scamander  ; from  that  time  they  have  flowed 
into  the  iEgean  fea,  near  half  a league  to  the  S.  of  the 
cape  of  Troy.  The  coaft  is  low  and  marfhy  at  the  new 
mouth  of  the  Scamander  ; but  it  rifes  from  the  cape  of 
Troy  to  the  village  of  Yeni-koui,  and  thence  to  cape  Sigeum 
it  is  fteep.  See  Simois. 

SCAMANDRIA,  a- fmall  town  of  the  Troas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Scamander  ; 1500  paces  from  port  Ilum, 
according  to  Pliny. 

SCAMBENA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Media,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Ptolemy. 

SCAMILLI  Impares,  in  the  Ancient  ArchiteBure,  a 
term  much  contended  about  among  the  critics,  though,  in 
effeft,  it  fignifies  no  more  than  certain  zoccoes,  or  blocks, 
ferving  to  raife  the  reft  of  the  members  of  an  order,  column, 
6 ftatue, 
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fitatue,  or  the  like,  and  to  prevent  their  being  loll  to  the 
eye,  which  may  chance  to  be  placed  below  the  level,  or  be- 
low the  projeCture  of  fome  of  the  ornaments  of  them. 

The  fcamilli  are  well  enough  reprefented  by  the  pedeftals 
of  Itatues.  See  Pedestal. 

SC  AMINA,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Livadia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Athens. 

SCAMMA,  among  the  Greeks,  the  mark  in 

leaping,  or  throwing  quoits;  fo  called  from  its  being  made 
by  digging  up  the  earth. 

SCAMMATHA,  or  Shematta,  in  the 

Je<wifh  Cnjloms,  a kind  of  excommunication,  and  the  moll 
terrible  of  all  in  ufe  among  that  people.  Some  pretend 
that  this  was  proclaimed  by  the  found  of  four  hundred 
trumpets,  and  that  a perfon  fo  excommunicated,  was  never 
to  be  received  again  into  the  congregation,  and  that  it  was 
even  lawful  to  put  him  to  death ; and  they  derive  the  term 
from  there,  and  death,  to  which  they  fuppofe 

the  exprefiion  of  St.  John  to  allude,  there  is  a fin  unto  death ; 
others  derive  it  from  name , KDN,  comes,  or  approaches, 

and  fuppofe  that  it  anfwers  to  the  maranatha  of  St.  Paul, 
1 Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  refer  it  to  a tradition  among  the  Jews, 
derived  from  Enoch,  and  recorded  Jude,  v.  14.  See 
Niddui. 

SCAMMONIA  Monspeliaca,  Montpelier fcammony,  a 
name  given  by  fome  botanical  writers  to  a fpecies  of  peri- 
ploca,  dillinguilhed  by  Mr.  Tournefbrt  by  the  name  of  peri- 
p'loca  Monfpeliaca  folds  rotundioribus.  This,  in  the  Linr.cean 
fyltem,  is  a fpecies  of  cynanchum;  which  fee. 

SCAMMONY,  Scammonium,  in  Pharmacy,  an  infpif- 
fated,  gummy,  refinous  juice,  of  the  root  of  a plant  of  the 
fame  name,  growing  in  Syria,  particularly  on  the  moun- 
tains between  Aleppo  and  Latachia,  and  which  being  hardy, 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England  on  any  foil.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  bindweed.  See  Convolvulus. 

This  milky  juice  flows  from  an  incifion  made  in  the  root, 
and  on  Handing  concretes  into  folid  maffes. 

It  is  procured  in  the  following  manner  by  the  peafants, 
who  colleCt  it  in  the  beginning  of  June  : “ Having 
cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the  root,  they  cut 
off  the  top,  in  an  oblique  direction,  about  two  inches 
below  where  the  llalks  fpring  from  it.  Under  the  molt 
depending  part  of  the  Hope  they  fix  a Ihell,  or  fome 
other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the  milky  juice 
gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there  about  twelve  hours, 
which  time  is  fufficient  for  draining  off  the  whole  juice  ; 
this,  however,  is  in  fmall  quantity,  each  root  affording  but 
a very  few  drachms.  This  juice  from  the  feveral  roots  is 
put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  for  want  of 
fome  more  proper  veffel,  where  in  a little  time  it  grows  hard, 
and  is  the  genuine  fcammony.”  The  Jews  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  go  to  the  places  where  the  fcammony  is  col- 
lected, and  there  buying  it  while  yet  foft,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  mixing  it  with  fuch  things  as  beft  anfwers  their  pur- 
pofe  ; as  wheat-flower,  allies,  fine  fand,  with  all  of  which 
Dr.  Ruffel  found  it  adulterated.  The  pureft  fcammony  is 
therefore  the  molt  aCtive  and  moll  foluble.  It  is  brought 
here  from  Aleppo,  in  what  are  called  drums,  which  weigh 
from  75  to  1 25  lbs.  each  ; and  from  Smyrna  in  cakes,  like 
wax,  packed  in  chells.  The  bell  is  that  which  is  brought 
from  Aleppo  in  light  fpongy  maffes,  eafily  friable,  glolfy, 
of  different  lhades  of  colour,  from  grey  or  yellowifh  to 
white,  almolt  to  black ; when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a 
brownilh-white  colour.  That  Ihould  be  chofen  which  crum- 
bles molt  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers,  becomes  inllantly  white 
on  the  contact  of  watery  moilture,  and  leaves  little  or  no 
fasces  on  being  diffolved.  Its  colour  in  the  mafs  affords  no 
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criterion  of  its  purity  or  goodnefs.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  1.235. 

The  fcammony  of  Smyrna,  and  that  of  the  Eall  Indies, 
are  lefs  valued ; the  firft  as  being  more  heavy,  hard,  and 
black,  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities  ; the  latter,  though 
light,  friable,  &c.  is  in  reality  only  a compofition  of 
common  refin  with  fome  other  violent  purgatives.  Pomet 
afferts,  that  both  thefe  kinds  are  rather  poifons  than 
remedies. 

Scammony  has  a flight  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a weak  bitterilh 
flightly  acrid  tafte.  When  triturated  with  water,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  it  is  diffolved,  and  the  folution  appears  flightly  muci- 
laginous, opaque,  and  of  a greenilh-grey  colour.  This  folu- 
tion is  not  afteCted  by  alcohol,  folutions  of  fuperacetate,  and 
acetate  of  lead,  or  fulphate  of  iron,  nor  precipitated  by  the 
acids  5 but  with  fulpnuric  acid  it  gives  out  the  odour  of 
vinegar.  Solution  of  ammonia  does  not  alter  it,  but  potafs 
occafions  a yellowifh  precipitate,  which  is  quickly  rediffolved 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Ether  takes  up  two  parts  in  ten 
of  fcammony,  and,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a brownifh 
femitranfparent  refin.  Alcohol  difi'olves  two-thirds  of  its 
weight ; but  proof  fpirit  is  its  beft  menftruum,  taking  up 
the  whole  except  the  impurities.  Scammony,  therefore, 
appears  to  contain  chiefly  refin,  a peculiar  extractive  matter, 
and  gum. 

This  gummy  refin  is  one  of  the  ftrong  ftimulating  cathar- 
tics, operating,  in  general,  quickly  and  powerfully.  Scam- 
mony appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  phyficians,  and  was  not  only  employed  internally 
as  a purgative,  but  alfo  as  an  external  remedy  for  tumours, 
fcabies,  tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c. — Although  this  drug  was 
feldom  given  alone,  yet  we  find  it  was  very  generally  ufed 
as  an  ingredient  in  many  compounds  which  were  formerly- 
held  in  very  great  repute. — Hoffman,  however,  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  fcammony  was  a dangerous  medicine.  But 
fin’e  Boerhaave’s  time  it  has  been  confidered  as  a fafe 
though  ftimulating  cathartic,  and  frequently  prefcribed  un- 
combined with  any  other  fubftance,  yet  neither  producing 
tormina  nor  hypercatharfis.  Like  other  refinous  purgatives 
it  is  uncertain  in  its  operation,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
the  inteftines  being  more  or  lefs  defended  from  the  aClion  of 
thefe  ftimulants,  by  the  quantity  of  natural  mucus  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  dofe  is  from  grs.  v to 
grs.  xvj,  in  powder,  or  a bolus,  or  in  the  form  of  mixture, 
triturated  with  almonds,  gum,  or  extract  of  liquorice,  and 
water.  Its  officinal  preparations  areas  follow  : viz.  “ Con- 
feCtio  fcammoniae,”  for  which  the  London  Pharmacopeia 
direfts  to  take  of  fcammony  powdered  oz.,  cloves  bruifed, 
ginger-root  powdered,  of  each  fix  drachms,  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  rofes.  Rub  the  dryi  fubftance  into  a 
very  dry  powder,  then  add  gradually  the  fyrup,  and  rub 
them  again  ; laftly,  after  adding  the  oil  of  caraway,  mix  the 
whole  together.  The  “eleCtuary  fcammony”  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopeia  is  prepared  by  taking  fcammony  and  ginger- 
root,  of  each  reduced  to  powder,  an  ounce,  oil  of  cloves,  a 
fcruple,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  orange  ; 
mixing  the  ginger  in  powder  with  the  fyrup  of  orange,  then 
adding  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil.  This  is  a ftimu- 
lating cathartic,  and  may  be  given  in  a dofe  of  from  fjfsto 
f 3 j ; but  it  is  feldom  ordered.  Another  preparation  is  the 
“ Compound  powder  of  fcammony.”  (See  Powder.)  For 
the  “ ExtraCtum  Colocynthidis  compofitum,”  fee  Colo- 
cynthis  ; and  for  the  “ Compound  powder  of  fenna,”  fee 
Powder. 

Many  ill  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  it  which  it  does 
not  poffefs,  and  many  correctives  have  been  devifed  which 
it  does  not  need.  See  Diagrydium. 
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In  cold,  indolent,  ferous  habits,  fcammony  ltfelf  pro- 
cures generally  a plentiful  evacuation  with  great  eafe  and 
fafety.  Accordingly  it  is  in  general  ufe  as  a purgative,  in 
the  torpid  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  of  leucophlegmatic,  hy- 
pochondriacal, and  maniacal  fubjedls  ; in  worm  cafes,  and  the 
flimy  ftate  of  the  bowels  to  which  children  are  fubjedt,  and 
as  a hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropfy  ; but  as  it  is  apt  to 
gripe,  it  is  generally  united  with  an  aromatic,  or  a drop  or 
two  of  fome  effential  oil : in  inflammatory  cafes,  and  with 
the  more  irritable  difpofitions,  it  is  dangerous,  but  not 
otherwife  fo  than  the  reft  of  the  ftrong  purgatives.  By  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  of  this  medicine,  its  eafy  folubility, 
and  its  having  little  tafte,  it  is  fitted  for  being  commodioufly 
taken  in  almoft  any  form. 

Agreeable  purging  troches  are  prepared  by  grinding  toge- 
ther three  drachms  of  fcammony,  four  drachms  of  cryllals  of 
tartar,  four  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  eight  ounces  of  fine 
fugar,  and  moiftening  the  mixture  with  as  much  rofe -water 
as  will  render  it  of  a due  confiftence  for  being  formed  ; each 
tablet  is  made  to  weigh  about  a drachm,  and  confequently  con- 
tains two  grains  and  a half  of  fcammony.  One  of  the  molt  ele- 
gant liquid  preparations  is  a folution  of  the  fcammony  in  a 
ftrong  infufion  or  decodtion  of  liquorice,  poured  off  from 
the  fseces,  and  aromatifed  with  fome  grateful  di  (tilled  water, 
or  aromatic  tindture,  as  thofe  of  cardamom  feeds.  The 
dried  root  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  juice,  may  deferve 
notice  ; as  Dr.  Ruffel  relates,  that  a decodfion  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root  procured  five  ftools,  without  gripes,  fick- 
nefs,  or  any  uneafinefs ; and  that  the  decodtions  are  entirely 
without  fmell,  and  in  tafte  rather  fweetifh  than  difagreeable. 
Neither  the  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers,  nor  feeds  feemed  to  have 
any  purgative  virtue.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Med.  Obferv. 
vol.  i.  p.  13,  &c. 

The  fcammony  now  in  ufe  muft  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  at  leaft  in  the  preparation  ; becaufe  the 
ancients  gave  it  in  much  greater  dofes  : hence  Fallopius  con- 
je&ures  the  modern  fcammony  to  be  adulterated  with  juice 
of  tithymal. 

Some  give  the  name  of  American  fcammony  to  me- 
choacan. 

SCAMNUM  Hifpocratis,  in  Surgery,  an  ancient  ma- 
chine for  reducing  fradtures  and  diflocations. 

SCAMOZZI,  Vincenzo',  in  Biography,  a celebrated  ar- 
chitect, was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1550.  He  was  educated 
under  his  father,  Gian-Domenico,  an  able  artift  in  the  fame 
branch,  and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  made  defigns  for  build- 
ings that  were  very  highly  efteemed.  He  went  to  Venice 
for  improvement,  where  Palladio  and  others  were  then  em- 
ployed about  works  of  magnitude  and  confideration,  and  he 
made  very  rapid  advances  in  his  profeffion.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  compofed  a treatife  in  fix  books,  “ De  Teatri 
e delle  Scene,”  which  has  never  been  publifhed.  In  a vifit 
to  Rome  he  was  engaged  in  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  that  city,  and  in  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Clavio.  After  extending 
his  tour  to  Naples,  he  returned  in  1583  to  his  native  city,  and 
fettled  at  Venice,  where,  Palladio  being  dead,  he  became 
the  firft  architect,  and  was  employed  in  various  public  and 
private  works,  of  which  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  was 
the  additions  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  He  was  fent  for 
to  Vicenza  to  finilh  the  famous  Olympic  theatre,  by  which 
he  gained  credit.  In  1588  duke  Vefpafian  Gonzaga  engaged 
him  in  the  conftruCtion  of  a new  theatre  at  his  town  of  Sab- 
bioneta.  After  this  he  vifited  many  of  the  chief  places  on 
the  continent ; and  decorated  feveral  other  cities  in  Italy,  be- 
fides  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  few  artifts  feem  to  have  en- 
joyed a more  extenfive  reputation.  In  1615  he  publifhed  a 


work  entitled  “ L’Idea  dell’  Architettura  univerfale,”  in  fix 
books,  which  contains  many  ufeful  obfervations  and  inftruc- 
tions.  The  fixth  book,  which  contains  the  five  orders  of 
architecture,  is  moft  efteemed,  and  has  been  tranflated  into 
the  French  language.  Scamozzi  died  in  1616.  Befidesthe 
writings  above-mentioned,  he  publifhed  a work  of  defcrip- 
tions,  of  which  three  chapters  contained  the  buildings  and 
topography  of  Rome. 

SCAMPiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  route  from  Dyrrhacium  to  Byzantium,  between  Clau- 
diana  and  Tres  Tabernse,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine. 

SCAMPF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Upper  Engadina ; 3 miles  N.  of  Zulz. 

SCANDA,  a town  of  Imiretta  ; 40  miles  E.  of 
Cotatis. 

SCANDAL,  in  the  popular  language,  is  fome'  aCtion, 
or  opinion,  contrary  to  good  manners,  or  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  a people. 

Scandal  alfo  denotes  a difadvantageous  rumour  or  report, 
or  an  aCtion  whereby  one  is  affronted  in  public. 

For  the  legal  punifhment  of  fcandal,  fee  Scandalum 
Magnatum. 

Scandal,  Stone  of,  Lapis  fcandali,  or  vituperii,  a ftone 
raifed  in  the  great  portal  of  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  whereon 
was  engraven  the  figure  of  a lion,  upon  which  bankrupts 
or  ceflionaries  being  feated  bare-breeched,  cried  with  a loud 
voice,  cedo  bonis,  I furrender  my  ejfeSs ; when,  fquatting 
their  breech  violently  three  times  on  the  ftone,  they  were 
acquitted. 

It  was  called  the  ftone  of  fcandal,  becaufe  thenceforward 
the  ceflionary  became  inteftable,  and  incapable  of  giving  any 
evidence. 

Julius  Csfar  introduced  this  form  of  furrender,  after 
abrogating  that  article  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  allowed  their  creditors  to  cut  their  infolvent  debtors 
in  pieces,  and  take  each  his  member,  or  at  leaft  to  make  a 
(lave  of  him. 

SCANDALEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
Natangen  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Barten. 

SC  AND  ALE  RA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Po  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Cremona. 

SCANDALUM  Magnatum,  in  Law,  denotes  a fcan- 
dal or  wrong  done  to  any  high  perfonage  of  the  land,  as 
peers,  prelates,  judges,  or  other  great  officers,  by  falfe  or 
flanderous  news  or  tales,  whereby  any  debate  or  difeord  be- 
tween them  and  the  commons,  or  any  fcandal  to  their  perfons 
might  arife. 

This  offence  has  alfo  given  name  to  a writ  granted  to  re- 
cover damages  thereupon. 

Slanders  of  this  kind,  though  they  be  fuch  as  would  not 
be  actionable  in  the  cafe  of  common  perfons,  amount  to  an 
atrocious  injury,  which  is  redreffed  by  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe 
founded  on  many  ancient  ftatutes,  vi%.  Weftm.  1.  3 Edw.  I. 
c.  34.  2 Rich.  II.  c.  5.  12  Rich.  II.  c.  11.  as  well  on  be- 
half of  the  crown,  to  infhdt  the  punifhment  of  imprifon- 
ment  on  the  flanderer,  as  on  behalf  of  the  party,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  injury  fuftained.  Words  alfo  tending  to 
fcandalize  a magiftrate,  or  perfon  in  a public  truft,  are  re- 
puted more  highly  injurious  than  when  fpoken  of  a private 
man.  (Ld.  Raym.  1369. ) It  is  faid  that  formerly  no  ac- 
tions were  brought  for  words,  unlefs  the  (lander  was  fuch, 
as,  if  true,  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  cbjeCt  of  it. 
(2  Vent.  28.)  But  it  is  now  held,  that  for  fcandalous 
words,  that  may  endanger  a man  in  law,  by  impeaching  him 
of  fome  heinous  crime,  exclude  him  from  fociety  by  charging 
him  with  having  an  infectious  difeafe,  impair  his  trade,  by 
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calling  a tradefman  a bankrupt,  a phyfician  a quack,  or  a 
lawyer  a knave,  or  affeft  a peer  of  the  realm,  a magiitrate,  or 
one  in  public  trud,  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  may  be  had,  with- 
out proving  any  particular  damage  to  have  happened,  but 
merely  upon  the  probability  that  it  might  happen.  How- 
ever, actions  for  words  mult  be  brought  within  two  years 
after  the  injury  committed.  With  regard  to  words  not  ap- 
parently, and  upon  the  face  of  them  injurious,  the  plaintiff 
mull  aver  fume  particular  damage  to  have  happened,  which 
is  called  laying  his  action  with  a per  quod.  But  mere  fcurri- 
lity,  or  opprobrious  words,  which  neither  in  themfelves  im- 
port, nor  are  in  fadt  attended  with  any  injurious  effedts,  will 
not  fupport  an  adtion.  Words  of  heat  and  paffion,  as  to 
call  a man  a rogue  and  rafcal,  if  productive  of  no  ill  confe- 
quence,  and  not  of  any  of  the  dangerous  fpecies  before- 
mentioned,  are  not  adtionable  ; neither  are  words  fpoken  in 
a friendly  manner,  as  by  way  of  advice,  admonition,  or 
concern,  without  any  tincture  or  circumdance  of  ill-will ; 
for  in  both  thefe  cafes  they  are  not  malicioufly  fpoken,  which 
is  part  of  the  definition  of  flander  (Finch.  1.  186.  I Leo.  82. 
Cro.  Jac.  91. ) ; neither  are  any  refledting  words  made  ufe  of 
in  legal  proceedings,  and  pertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  a 
fufficient  ground  of  adtion  for  (lander.  (Dyer,  287.  Cro. 
Jac.  90.)  Alfo,  if  the  defendant  be  able  to  juftify  and 
prove  the  words  to  be  true,  no  adtion  will  lie,  even  though 
fpecial  damage  hath  enfued  ; for  then  it  is  no  (lander  or 
falfe  tale.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  may  be  damage  (uffi- 
cient  accruing  from  it,  yet  if  the  fadt  be  true,  it  is  damnum 
abfque  injuria  ; and  where  there  is  no  injury  the  law  gives  no 
remedy.  Blackdone’s  Comment,  vol.  lii. 

SCANDARETTA,  or  Scanderoon,  in  Geography,  a 
village  of  Paleltine,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  laid  fiege  to 
Tyre,  from  which  it  is  diitant  about  fix  miles.  At  prefent  it 
confids  only  of  a few  houfes. 

SCAND ARIEH,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  a 
river  or  canal,  which  forms  a communication  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  ; 120  miles  N.W.  of  Bafforah. 

SCANDENS,  Caulis,  in  Botany,  is  a climbing  (tern, 
whether  fupported  by  tendrils,  as  in  the  vine  ; by  adhefive 
fibres,  as  in  the  ivy  ; or  by  its  own  circumvolutions,  as  in  the 
convolvulus  and  honeyfuckle.  See  Caulis. 

SCANDERBERG,  in  Biography,  prince  of  Albania, 
whofe  proper  name  was  Cailriot,  fon  of  John,  prince  of  that 
country,  was  born  in  1404.  He  was  lent  by  his  father  as  a 
hoftage  to  fultan  Amurath  II.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops  with  the 
title  of  fanjiak.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1432,  he 
formed  the  defign  of  poffefling  himfelf  of  his  principality, 
and  having  accompanied  the  Turkifh  army  to  Hungary,  he 
made  a fecret  alliaitce  with  the  famous  Huniades,  promifing 
to  defert  to  the  Chriflians  during  the  fir  It  battle  that  fhould 
occur.  This  he  put  in  execution,  and  having  defeated  the 
Turks  with  great  lofs,  he  compelled  Amurath’ s fecretary  to 
fign  an  order  for  the  governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of 
Albania,  to  deliver  that  place  and  its  citadel  to  its  bearer. 
The  ftratagem  fucceeded,  he  afeended  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  renounced  the  Mahometan  religion.  Amurath 
made  many  attempts  to  recover  Albania,  but  without  effeft. 
A courfe  of  warfare  was  continued  for  eleven  years  under 
Mahomet  II.,  Amurath5 s fuccefl'or,  who,  by  the  conqued 
of  Condantinople,  was  become  very  formidable  to  all  Europe. 
Scanderberg  met  with  various  fortune,  but  was  generally 
fuccefsful,  fo  that  the  fultan,  in  1461,  propofed  terms  of 
peace  to  him,  which  were  accepted.  Scanderberg  then,  at 
the  defire  of  the  pope,  came  into  Italy  to  the  fuccour  of 
Eerdinand  II.,  king  of  Naples,  befieged  in  Bari,  and 


having  caufed  the  fiege  to  be  raifed,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  fubfequent  viftory  over  the  count  of  Anjou.  The 
Venetians  having  entered  into  a war  with  Mahomet,  induced 
Scanderberg  to  renounce  his  treaty  with  the  fultan,  and  make 
an  inroad  into  his  dominions.  He  obtained  feveral  im- 
portant viftories,  and  faved  his  own  capital,  which  was  in- 
verted by  a great  army  under  Mahomet  himfelf.  He  died 
in  1467,  at  the  age  of  63,  and  his  death  was  confidered  by 
the  fultan  as  relieving  him  from  the  moil  formidable  enemy 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  it  was  foon  followed  by  the 
fubmiffion  of  Albania  to  the  Turkifh  dominion.  Scander- 
berg was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greated  warriors  of  his 
time.  By  many  of  his  biographers  he  has  been  reprefented 
as  a hero  of  romance,  while  his  enierprize  and  military  (kill 
placed  him  among  the  ablelt  and  mod  fuccefsful  of  generals. 
The  Turks  gave  a fingular  proof  of  their  admiration  of  his 
valour,  for  when  they  took  Lida,  the  place  at  which  he  had 
been  interred,  they  dug  up  his  bones  with  great  refpeft,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  as  relics,  fet  in  gold  and  filver,  to  be  worn 
about  their  perfons  as  amulets. 

SCANDEROON,  in  Geography.  See  Alexandretta. 

SCANDIACA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  white-flowered  lamium,  called  archangel  by 
others. 

SCANDIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Modena. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a name  not  unfrequently  given  to 
that  part  of  Europe,  which  comprehends  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  fometimes  applied  more  extenfively  to 
adjacent  countries  and  iflands.  Scandinavia,  confidered  as 
comprifing  the  prefent  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Finmark,  was  formerly  thought  to  have  been  an  ifland,  but 
is  now  well  known  to  be  a peninfula.  Pliny  calls  it  Scandi- 
nuvia,  and  according  to  the  orthography  of  Vofiius  and 
Gronovius,  it  is  written  Scandinovia  ; by  Xenophon  Lamp- 
facenus,  it  is  named  Baltia  ; by  Tirmeus,  Balilea  ; and  by 
Pytheas,  fometimes  Balilea,  and  at  other  times  Abalus. 
The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  denominate  it  Scanza, 
Scanzia,  Scantia,  and  Scandia,  which  fome  derive  from  the 
German  or  Gothic  word  Scanzen,  fignifying  caflles,  alleging 
that  the  firlt  inhabitants  made  caflles  of  the  deep  rocks  with 
which  the  country  abounds ; and  hence  they  lay  came  the 
word  Scandinavia,  denoting  “ a country  filled  with  caflles.” 
Others  again  write  Scandinavia,  Scanzia,  &c.  from  the  word 
Seckanten,  importing  the  fea-coafl  or  fliore.  The  Greek 
word  Baltia  (ignifies  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea.  Tacitus 
places  in  Scandinavia  two  diftinft  nations,  the  Suiones  and 
the  Sittones,  the  former  inhabiting  the  prefent  Sweden,  and 
the  latter  Norway  ; for  they  were  l'eparated  by  mount  Sevo, 
now  Seager,  the  ridge  that  feparat.es  Norway  from  Sweden. 
However  it  is  certain,  that  before  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Scan- 
dinavia was  inhabited  by  the  Goths ; as  we  have  already 
dated  under  the  article  Gotiis.  It  has  been  an  opinion 
very  generally  maintained,  that  a few  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chridian  era,  a nation  of  Afiatic  Goths, 
under  Odin,  fettled  in  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  under  the  article  Runic.  But  the  hidory 
of  Odin,  and  of  his  appearance  among  the  Scandinavians,  is 
involved  in  confiderable  obfeurity.  (See  Odin.)  M. 
Mallet,  in  his  “ Northern  Antiquities,”  acknowledges  that 
he  can  difeover  nothing  very  certain  concerning  Odin,  but 
only  this,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a new  religion  before 
unknown  to  the  rude  and  artlefs  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
For  other  particulars  refpe&ing  him  we  refer  to  his  bio- 
graphical article.  In  invedigating  the  religion  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, he  begins  with  that  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  from 
whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated.  The  religion 
of  the  Scythians,  he  fays,  was,  in  the  firfl  ages,  extremely 
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fimpie,  confifting  of  a few  plain  eafy  do&rines,  which  feem 
to  have  comprized  the  whole  of  religion  known  to  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thefe  were  preferved,  in  the  North, 
without  any  material  alteration.  In  procefs  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  Scythian  nations  fuffhred  their  religion  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  an  intermixture  of  ceremonies,  fome  of  them 
ridiculous,  others  cruel ; in  which,  by  little  and  little,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  they  placed  the  whole  of  their  religion. 
Accordingly  our  author  diftinguifhes  two  different  epochs 
or  ages  in  the  religion  of  this  people ; and  in  each 
of  thefe  he  thinks  it  of  importance  not  to  confound 
the  opinions  of  the  fages  with  fables  or  mythology  of 
the  poets.  The  Scythian  religion,  in  its  primeval  purity, 
taught  the  being  of  a fupreme  God,  malter  of  the  univerfe, 
to  whom  all  things  were  fubmilfive  and  obedient.  (See 
Tacitus,  de  Mor,  Germ.  c.  xxxv. ) It  attributed  to  their 
deity,  an  infinite  power,  a boundlefs  knowledge,  an  incor- 
ruptible juftice.  It  forbad  the  reprefentation  of  this  divinity 
under  any  corporeal  form,  or  the  confinement  of  him  within 
the  inclofure  of  walls  ; but  taught  that  it  was  only  within 
woods  and  confecrated  forefts  that  they  could  ferve  him 
properly.  (Id.  c.  ix.)  From  this  fupreme  God  were 
fprung,  as  it  were  emanations  of  his  divinity,  an  infinite 
number  of  fubaltern  deities  and  genii,  of  which  every  part  of 
the  world  was  the  feat  and  temple.  Thefe  intelligences 
directed  the  operations  of  nature ; and  each  element  was 
under  the  guidance  of  fome  being  peculiar  to  it.  The 
earth,  the  water,  the  fire,  the  air,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
had  each  their  refpedlive  divinity.  The  trees,  forefts,  rivers, 
mountains,  rocks,  winds,  thunder  and  tempefts  had  the  fame  ; 
and  merited  on  that  fcorea  religious  worfhip,  which,  at  firft, 
could  not  be  directed  to  the  vifible  objedf,  but  to  the  in- 
telligence with  which  it  was  animated.  The  motive  of  this 
worfhip  was  the  fear  of  a deity  irritated  by  the  fins  of  men, 
but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  was  merciful,  and  capable  of  being 
appealed  by  prayer  and  repentance.  They  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  the  aftive  principle,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
earth  or  pafiive  principle,  had  produced  men,  animals,  plants, 
and  all  vifible  beings ; they  even  believed  that  he  was  the 
only  agent  in  nature  who  preferves  the  feveral  beings,  and 
difpofes  of  all  events.  To  ferve  this  divinity  with  facrifices 
and  prayers,  to  do  no  wrong  to  others,  and  to  be  brave  and 
intrepid  themfelves,  were  all  the  moral  confequences  they 
drew  from  thefe  doftrines.  Laftly,  the  belief  of  a future 
ftate  cemented  and  completed  the  whole  building.  Cruel 
tortures  were  there  referved  for  fuch  as  defpifed  thefe  three 
fundamental  precepts  of  morality,  and  joys  without  number 
and  without  end  awaited  every  religious,  juft,  and  valiant 
man. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  heads  of  that  ancient  religion, 
which  probably  prevailed  for  many  ages  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  doubtlefs  among  feveral 
nations  of  Afia.  It  was  preferved  tolerably  pure  in  the 
North  till  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic  ; one 
may  judge  at  lealt  by  the  teftimony  of  feveral  authors,  that 
the  Germans  had  maintained  till  that  time  the  chief  of  thefe 
doftrines,  whilit  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain, 
half  fubdued  by  the  arms  and  luxury  of  the  Romans,  adopted 
by  degrees  new  gods,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  received 
new  mailers.  It  is  probable  then,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
arrival  of  Odin  in  the  North,  that  the  Scythian  religion  among 
the  ancient  Danes  and  other  Scandinavians  began  to  lofe  the 
moft  beautiful  traits  of  its  original  purity.  Though  the 
fadft  itfelf  is  probable,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  aflign  the  caufes 
of  it. 

The  moft  ftriking  alteration  in  the  dodtrines  of  the  pri- 
mitive religion  regarded  the  number  of  the  gods  who  were 
to  be  worlhipped.  A capital  point  among  the  Scythians 


was  the^ pre-eminence  of  one  all-powerful  and  perfedl  being 
over  all  the  other  intelligences  with  which  univerfal  nature 
was  peopled.  But  their  defendants,  abandoning  this  fim- 
plicity  of  religion,  affociated  to  the  fupreme  God  many  of 
thofe  genii  or  fubaltern  divinities,  who  had  been  always 
fubordinate  to  him  ; and  by  degrees  they  feledted,  as  the 
objeft  of  their  peculiar  veneration,  that  divinity,  whofe 
dominion  extended  over  fuch  things  as  were  moft  dear  to 
them,  or  which  appeared  moft  worthy  of  admiration.  This 
happened  in  Scandinavia.  Accordingly,  that  fupreme  being, 
the  idea  of  whom  comprehends  all  exiltence,  was  reftrained  to 
one  particular  province,  and  palled  among  the  generality  of 
inhabitants  for  the  god  of  war.  This  was  the  charadler 
afcribed  to  Odin.  The  principal  deity  after  Odin  was 
Frigga  or  Frea,  his  wife,  denoting  the  Earth.  She  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ; and  the  fixth  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
confecrated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Freytag,  Friday,  or 
Frea’s  day,  was  rendered  into  Latin  Dies  Veneris,  or 
Venus’s  day.  The  third  principal  deity  of  the  Scandinavians 
was  Thor,  whofe  authority  extended  over  the  winds  and 
feafons,  and  particularly  over  thunder  and  lightning.  Such 
a deity  is  mentioned  by  Ctefar  under  the  name  of  Jupiter, 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  from  the  union  of  Odin  or 
the  fupreme  being,  and  the  Earth. 

The  three  deities  now  mentioned  formed  the  court  or 
fupreme  council  of  the  gods,  and  were  the  principal  obje&s. 
of  the  worfhip  and  veneration  of  all  the  Scandinavians. 
There  were  other  deities  of  the  fecond  order,  of  whom  the 
Edda  reckons  twelve,  befides  twelve  goddeffes,  to  whom, 
divine  honours  were  due.  Loke  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  as  their  evil  principle,  and  ranked 
among  the  gods.  To  their  gods  they  attributed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world  ; and  they  confidered  all  nature 
as  animated  and  moved  by  one  or  more  intelligent  caufes, 
which  was,  in  their  fyftem,  nothing  more  than  the  inftru- 
ment  or  organ  of  the  divinity,  and  a kind  of  book  in  which 
they  could  read  the  will  and  defign  of  their  deity.  Hence 
they  were  led  to  regard  various  phenomena,  of  an  indifferent 
and  of  the  moft  trivial  kind,  as  intimations  which  the  deity 
gave  of  his  will  to  mankind.  Hence  proceeded  oracles, 
divinations,  aufpices,  prefages,  and  lots,  and  alfo  magic  in 
all  its  different  degrees  and  forms.  Every  man,  in  their 
fyftem,  had  his  peculiar  deftiny,  who  aflifted  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  and  marked  before-hand  the  period  of  his  days  ; 
but  Odin,  or  the  fupreme  god,  they  probably  regarded  as 
the  author  and  arbiter  of  the  deftinies.  The  effedl  of  this 
principle  was  to  produce  in  thofe  who  were  fond  of  war,  a 
blind  temerity  which  difregarded  danger.  They  had  alfo 
another  principle,  the  influence  of  which  was  no  lefs 
barbarous  ; and  this  was,  that  the  term  of  a man’s  life  might 
be  prolonged,  if  any  one  would  put  himfelf  in  his  place  and 
die  in  his  ftead.  This  was  often  praftifed  when  a prince  or 
illuftrious  warrior  was  ready  to  perifh  by  fome  accident. 
Odin  was  appeafed  by  fuch  a facrifice,  and  confented  to  re- 
voke the  deftinies  and  to  lengthen  the  thread  of  the  life  that 
was  to  be  faved.  The  other  precepts  of  this  religion  pro- 
bably extended  no  farther  than  to  be  brave  and  intrepid  in 
war,  to  ferve  the  gods,  and  to  appeafe  them  by  facrifices  ; 
not  to  be  unjuft,  to  ftiew  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  to  keep 
their  words  inviolably,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  marriage- 
bed. 

The  Scandinavians  adopted,  as  a principle  of  their  religion, 
the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a future 
ftate,  which  would  be  happy  or  miferable  according  to 
men’s  prefent  condudl.  Upon  this  principle  they  founded 
the  obligation  of  ferving  the  gods,  and  of  being  valiant  in 
battle.  After  this  concife  ftatement  of  their  principles,  it 
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is  no  wonder  that  the  Scandinavians  fhould  carry  their  valour 
to  the  utmoft  exceffes  of  fanaticifm. 

Although  the  Scandinavians  had  at  firft  no  inclofed 
temples  for  worihip,  they  formed  by  degrees  new  con- 
nexions and  intercourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
either  by  their  expeditions,  or  by  foreign  colonies  which 
were  eftabliihed  among  themfelves,  and  thus  admitted  a 
change  in  their  religion,  which  tolerated  temples  and  idols, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  adopted  them  without  referve.  The 
three  principal  nations  of  Scandinavia,  viz.  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  vied  with  each  other  in  erefting  temples, 
but  none  were  more  famous  than  that  of  Upfal  in  Sweden, 
which  glittered  with  gold.  A chain  of  the  fame  metal,  or 
at  leaft  one  that  was  gilt,  ran  round  the  roof,  although  the 
circumference  was  not  lefs  than  900  ells.  Hacon,  earl  of 
Norway,  built  another  near  Drontheim,  which  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Upfal.  Iceland  alfo  had  its  temples,  altars, 
and  idols.  The  great  temple  of  Upfal  was  particularly  con- 
fecrated  to  the  three  fuperior  deities,  each  of  whom  was 
characterized  by  fome  peculiar  fymbol.  They  had  alfo 
three  great  feftivals  in  the  year,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  on  thefe  occalions,  facrifices, 
feafting,  dances,  noCfurnal  affemblies,  and  all  the  demon- 
ftrations  of  a molt  diffolute  joy,  were  authorized  by  general 
ufage.  Thefe  correfponded  to  the  faturnalia  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  earlieft  ages  the  offerings  were  limple,  fuch  as  fhepherds 
and  ruftics  could  prefent  : they  loaded  the  altars  of  their 
gods  with  the  firit-fruits  of  their  crops,  and  the  choicelt 
produCis  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  they  facrificed  animals. 
At  length  they  proceeded  to  fhed  the  blood  of  men,  nor 
was  this  barbarous  praCtice,  which  was  ancient  and  almoll 
univerfal,  entirely  aholilhed  among  the  northern  nations  till 
towards  the  ninth  century,  becaufe  before  that  time  they  had 
not  received  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  and  were  ignorant  of 
thofe  arts  which  had  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  even  whilft  they  were  ftill  pagans. 

In  every  ninth  month  this  bloody  ceremony  was  renewed  ; 
it  lafted  nine  days,  and  every  day  they  offered  up  nine  living 
victims,  whether  men  or  animals.  But  the  molt  folemn 
facrifices  were  thofe  which  were  offered  at  Upfal  in  Sweden 
every  ninth  year.  Then  the  king,  fenate,  and  all  the  citizens 
of  any  diftinCtion,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon,  and  to 
bring  offerings,  which  were  placed  in  the  great  temple  above- 
mentioned.  Strangers  alfo  flocked  in  crowds  from  all  parts, 
and  none  were  excluded  but  thofe  whofe  honour  had  been 
ftained,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  accufed  of  cowardice. 
Then  they  chofe  among  the  captives  in  time  of  war,  and 
among  the  Haves  in  time  of  peace,  nine  perfons  to  be  facri- 
ficed. In  great  calamities,  fuch  as  an  urgent  famine,  they 
facrificed  the  king,  as  the  higheft  price  with  which  they 
could  purchafe  the  divine  favour.  Thefe  abominable  facri- 
fices were  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies.  When  the 
victim  was  chofen,  they  conducted  him  towards  the  altar, 
where  the  facred  fire  was  kept  burning  night  and  day,  and 
the  nine  were  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  When  men 
were  facrificed,  they  were  laid  upon  a large  Hone,  and  in- 
ftantly  ftrangled  or  knocked  on  the  head.  The  body  was 
opened  by  the  priefts,  who  read  in  the  entrails,  and  efpe- 
cially in  the  heart,  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  that  was  impending.  The  bodies  were  afterwards 
burnt,  or  fufpended  in  a facred  grove  near  the  temple. 
Part  of  the  blood  was  fprinkled  upon  the  people,  and  part 
upon  the  facred  grove ; and  with  part  they  bedewed  the 
images  of  the  gods,  the  altars,  and  the  temple.  Sometimes 
thefe  facrifices  were  differently  performed : in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  was  a deep  well ; the  chofen  perfon 
was  thrown  headlong  into  it.  The  whole  ceremony  was 


concluded  with  magnificent  feaftings,  at  which  they  drank 
immoderately,  and  indulged  in  licentious  practices,  which 
Ihocked  the  wifeft  men  among  them,  and  caufed  them  to  re- 
fufe  giving  their  afiiftance  at  them. 

Tacitus  fupplies  us  with  an  account  of  the  moll  prominent 
and  diftinguifhing  circumllances  that  characterize  the  an- 
cient Gothic  form  of  government.  In  his  hiftory  we  fee 
kings,  who  owe  their  advancement  to  an  illuftrious  ex- 
traction, prefiding,  rather  than  ruling,  over  a free  people. 
Here  we  fee  the  nation  affembling  at  certain  Hated  times, 
and  making  refolutions  in  their  own  perfons  on  all  affairs  of 
importance,  as  to  enaCt  laws,  to  choofe  peace  or  war,  to 
conclude  alliances,  to  diftribute  jultice  in  the  laft  refort,  and 
to  eleCt  magiftrates.  Here  alfo  we  diftinguilh  a body  of  the 
grandees  or  chiefs  of  the  nation,  who  prepare  and  propofe 
the  important  matters,  the  decifion  of  which  is  referved  for 
the  general  affembly  of  all  the  free  men  : that  is,  we  trace 
here  the  firlt  lineaments,  as  it  were,  of  what  was  after- 
wards named  in  different  countries,  “ the  council  of  the 
nation,”  “the  fenate,”  “ the  houfe  of  peers,”  & c.  Here 
we  difcover  the  origin  of  that  lingular  cuftom,  of  having  an 
eleftive  general  under  an  hereditary  king  ; a cuftom  received 
among  moll  of  the  nations  of  German  extraction,  who  had 
either  mayors  of  the  palace,  or  grand  marlhals,  or  con- 
ftables,  or  counts : for  all  thefe  different  names  only  expreli'ed 
the  fame  thing  in  different  countries.  Laftly,  if  we  examine 
with  attention  the  words  of  Tacitus,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
vaffalage  and  the  feudal  tenure  had  already  taken  footing 
among  this  people  before  ever  they  left  their  native  forelts. 
For  although  perhaps  they  did  not  in  thofe  early  times  give 
lands  in  fee,  and  although  their  fees  or  fiefs  were  then  perhaps 
nothing  but  arms,  war-horfes,  and  banquets ; what  we  read 
of  the  reciprocal  engagements  between  the  princes  or  chiefs 
and  their  followers,  evidently  contains  whatever  was  eflential 
to  the  nature  of  vaffalage,  and  all  the  changes  which  were 
afterwards  made  in  it  were  only  flight  and  accidental,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  conquefts  and  new  eftablilhments  which  fol- 
lowed from  it. 

If  we  confider  after  this,  the  charafter  of  thefe  nations,  as 
it  is  Iketched  out  by  Tacitus,  we  lhall  not  be  furprized  to 
fee  them  wedded  to  inftitutions  which  they  found  fo  fuitable 
to  their  fituation  and  temper  ; for  being  the  moll  free  and 
warlike  people  upon  earth,  they  mull  have  had  a natural 
averfion  to  the  authority  of  a Angle  perfon ; and  if  they 
placed  themfelves  under  leaders,  it  was  only  becaufe  war 
cannot  be  condufted  in  any  other  form.  As  free  men,  they 
would  only  obey  from  choice,  and  be  lefs  influenced  by  per- 
fonal  authority  than  by  reafon  ; as  warriors,  they  conceived 
no  other  duty  to  be  owing  to  a prince,  than  to  be  ready  to 
filed  their  blood  for  his  caufe.  If  we  inquire  how  thefe  men 
acquired  and  preferved  fo  great  a degree  of  liberty ; M. 
Mallet  replies,  they  were  free,  becaufe  they  inhabited  an  un- 
cultivated  country,  rude  forefts  and  mountains ; and  liberty 
is  the  foie  treafure  of  an  indigent  people  ; for  a poor  country 
excites  no  avidity,  and  he  who  poffeffes  little,  defends  it 
eafily.  They  were  free,  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of 
thofe  pleafures,  often  fo  dearly  bought,  which  render 
the  protection  of  a powerful  mailer  neceffary.  They  were 
free,  becaufe  hunters  and  ihepherds,  who  wander  about 
in  woods  through  inclination  or  necefiity,  are  not  fo 
eafily  oppreffed  as  the  timorous  inhabitants  of  inclofed 
towns,  who  are  there  chained  down  to  the  fate  of  their 
houfes ; and  becaufe  a wandering  people,  if  deprived  of 
their  liberty  in  one  place,  eafily  find  it  in  another,  as  well 
as  their  fubfiftence.  Laftly,  they  were  free,  becaufe  know- 
ing not  the  ufe  of  money,  there  could  not  be  employed 
againft  them  that  inlirument  of  flavery  and  corruption,  which 
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enables  the  ambitious  to  colledt  and  diftribute  at  will  the  figns 
of  riches. 

Further,  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  arifing  from  their  climate, 
and  from  their  ruftic  and  military  life,  had  received  new 
ftrength  from  the  opinions  it  had  produced  ; as  a fucker 
which  (hoots  forth  from  the  root  of  a tree,  itrengthens  by 
embracing  it.  In  effedt,  thefe  people,  efteeming  beyond  all 
things,  the  right  of  revenging  an  affront,  the  glory  of 
defpifing  death  and  perifhing  fword  in  hand,  were  always 
ready  to  attack  tyranny  in  the  firft  who  dared  to  attempt  it, 
and  in  whatever  formidable  fhape  it  appeared. 

By  thefe  means  was  liberty  preferved  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Germany  and  the  North,  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  ready 
to  bloffom  and  expand  through  all  Europe,  there  to  flourifh 
in  their  feveral  colonies.  It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Spirit  of  Laws,’'  that  in  proportion  as  any  people 
love  liberty,  the  milder  are  their  punifhments.  The  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  molt  brave  and  free  race  of 
men  that  perhaps  ever  exilted,  knew  fcarcely  any  other  than 
pecuniary  penalties.  They  carried  this  fpirit  with  them 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  appears  from  the  codes  of 
the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians,  &c.  But  the  governments 
which  they  eftablifhed  in  the  more  fouthern  countries  could 
not  fublill  with  fo  much  lenity.  The  diflribution  of  the 
people  into  different  communities  fubordinate  to  one  another, 
the  right  of  being  judged  every  one  by  the  members  of  his 
own  community,  the  care  of  watching  over  each  citizen  com- 
mitted to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a member,  the 
general  afiemblies  of  the  whole  nation,  with  which  alone  the 
legiflative  power  was  depofited,  & c.  were  inftitutions  that 
exifted  among  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  with- 
out doubt  long  before.  They  prevailed  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ; they  were  carried  into  Iceland,  where  they  were 
perfefled  they  followed  the  Saxons  into  England ; and  al- 
though in  times  of  confufion  they  were  almoft  funk  into 
oblivion,  the  great  Alfred  immortalized  his  name  by  re- 
viving them.  Traces  of  them  might  be  eafily  (hewn  in  the 
firft  eftabliftiments  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  of  the  Goths  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  fame  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany.  With 
regard  to  the  laws  which  prevailed  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  times  of  paganifm,  all  that  we  can  fay  for  certain  about 
them  may  be  reduced  within  very  fmall  compafs.  Tradition, 
cuftom,  maxims  learnt  by  heart,  and  above  all,  fimplicity  of 
manners,  ferved  this  people  in  the  firft  ages  inttead  of  laws. 
They  had  maxims,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in 
the  mouths  of  their  fages,  and  which  were  thought  to  have 
been  delivered  to  the  firft  men  by  the  gods  themfelves.  The 
laws  of  the  Scandinavians  refembled  thofe  of  the  Angles 
and  Jutes,  who  fhared  with  the  Saxons  in  the  honour  of 
being  conquerors  of  Great  Britain  ; and  for  a Iketch  of 
thefe  we  refer  to  the  article  Saxons. 

From  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  it 
appears  that  they  breathed  nothing  but  war,  which  was  at 
once  with  them  the  fource  of  honour,  riches,  and  fafety. 
Their  education,  laws,  prejudices,  morality,  and  religion,  all 
concurred  to  make  that  their  ruling  paffion  and  only  objeft. 
From  their  molt  tender  age  they  applied  themfelves  to  learn 
the  military  art  ; they  hardened  their  bodies,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  They  exereifed 
themfelves  in  running,  in  the  chace,  in  fwimming  acrofs  the 
greateft  rivers,  and  in  handling  their  arms.  The  very  fports 
of  childhood  itfelf,  and  of  early  youth,  were  diredted  all  to- 
wards this  end  : dangers  were  always  intermingled  with  their 
play.  For  it  confitted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  in  climbing 
up  the  fteepeft  rocks,  in  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea- 
pons, in  wreftling  with  the  utmoft  fury : it  was  therefore 
common  to  fee  them  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  already  grown 


robuft  men,  and  able  to  make  themfelves  feared  in  combat. 
It  was  alfo  at  this  age  that  their  young  men  became  their 
own  matters,  which  they  did  by  receiving  a fword,  a buckler, 
and  a lance.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  feme  public 
meeting.  One  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  affembly 
armed  the  youth  in  public.  “ This  (we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus) was  his  toga  virilis,  his  entrance  upon  dignities.  Before 
this  he  made  only  part  of  a family,  now  he  became  a member 
of  the  Hate.”  After  this  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his 
own  fubfiftence,  and  was  either  now  to  live  by  hunting,  or  by 
joining  in  fome  excurfion  againft  an  enemy.  Particular  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  thefe  young  foldiers  from  enjoying  too 
early  an  acquaintance  with  the  oppofite  fex,  till  their  limbs 
had  acquired  all  the  vigour  of  which  they  were  capable. 
Indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  be  acceptable  to  the  wo- 
men, but  in  proportion  to  the  courage  and  addrefs  they  had 
(hewn  in  war  and  in  their  military  exercifes. 

Their  children  were  generally  born  in  the  midft  of  camps 
and  armies.  Their  eyes,  from  the  moment  they  were  firft 
opened,  faw  nothing  but  military  fpedtacles,  arms,  effufion 
of  blood,  and  combats  either  real  or  in  (port : thus  as  they 
grew  up  from  their  infancy,  their  fouls  were  early  difpofed 
to  imbibe  the  cruel  prejudices  of  their  fathers. 

Their  laws  for  the  molt  part  (like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Lacedasmonians)  feemed  to  know  no  other  virtues  than  thofe 
of  a military  nature,  and  no  other  crimes  but  cowardice. 
They  inflicted  the  greateft  penalties  on  fuch  as  fled  the  firft 
in  battle.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes,  according  to 
Saxo,  excluded  them  from  fociety  and  declared  them  infa- 
mous. Among  the  Germans  this  was  fometimes  carried. fo 
far  as  to  fuffocate  cowards'  in  mud  ; after  which,  they  co- 
vered them  over  with  hurdles  : to  (hew,  fays  Tacitus,  that 
though  the  puniftiment  of  crimes  (hould  be  public,  there  are 
certain  degrees  of  cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  eternal  filence.  The  molt  flattering  diftindtions 
were  referved  for  fuch  asffiad  performed  fome  fignal  exploit ; 
and  the  laws  themfelves  dittributed  men  into  different  ranks 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  courage. 

Religion,  by  annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military 
virtues,  had  given  the  laft  degree  of  activity  to  the  ardour 
and  propenfity  thefe  people  had  for  war.  Their  contempt 
of  death  was  proverbial,  and  chara&erifed  the  chief  war- 
rior and  the  private  foldier.  To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  vow  of  every  free  man,  and  the  pleafing  idea 
they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  naturally  led  them  to  dread 
fuch  as  proceeded  from  difeafe  and  old  age.  Among  thefe 
people  none  were  found  who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  and 
the  bare  fufpicion  of  that  vice  was  always  attended  with  uni- 
verfal  contempt.  A man  who  had  loft  his  buckler,  or  who 
had  received  a wound  behind,  durft  never  more  appear  in 
public.  In  order  to  acquire  glory,  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
employed  various  means  iuited  to  the  groffnefs  and  rudenefs 
of  the  times.  One  method  which  they  praftifed  with  this 
view,  was  that  of  burying  their  heroes  under  little  hills, 
which  they  railed  in  the  middle  of  fome  plain,  and  of  giving 
to  thefe  hillocks,  and  fometimes  to  the  plains  themfelves,  the 
names  of  the  perfon  who  was  there  interred.  (See  Barrow.) 
They  alfo  availed  themfelves  of  the  art  of  poetry  to  immor- 
talize their  kings  or  great  captains.  See  Scald. 

A people  who  nouriftied  fo  ftrong  a paffion  for  war  as 
the  Scandinavians  would  feek  occalions  for  it  : and  fo  de- 
termined and  prepared  were  they  for  a£ts  of  hoftility,  that 
they  were  accuftomed  every  fpring  to  hold  a general  affembly, 
at  which  every  free  man  appeared  completely  armed,  and 
ready  to  go  upon  any  expedition.  When  they  had  deter- 
mined on  war,  and  fettled  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they 
immediately  began  their  march,  furnifhed  each  of  them  with 
2 a proper 
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a proper  quantity  of  provifions  ; and  almoft  every  grown 
man  in  the  country  made  hade  to  join  the  army  thus  tumul- 
tuoufly  afl'embled.  We  are  not  to  wonder  after  this,  that 
there  fhould  iffue  from  the  North  fwarms  of  foldiers,  as  for- 
midable for  their  numbers  as  their  valour  : and  we  ought  not 
haltily  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  Scandinavia  formerly 
contained  more  people  than  it  does  at  prefent.  We  have  had 
many  reports  of  the  incredible  multitudes  of  men,  which  that 
country  is  faid  to  have  poured  forth  : but  on  the  other  hand, 
who  does  not  know  how  much  nations  and  hiltorians  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  inclined  to  exaggeration  in  this  refpeft  ; 
fome  being  defirous  to  enhance  the  power  of  their  country, 
and  others,  when  it  has  been  conquered,  being  willing  to  fave 
its  credit  by  making  it  yield  only  to  fuperior  numbers  ? But 
the  greateft  part  have  been  guilty  of  enlargement  from  no 
other  motive  than  a blind  love  of  the  marvellous,  authorifed 
by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  with  certainty  on  a fubjeft , 
in  which  men  often  commit  great  miltakes  even  after  iong 
refearches.  Befides  this,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  par- 
ticular circumftances  of  tliofe  famous  expeditions  made  by  the 
Scandinavians,  have  contributed  to  countenance  that  name  of 
Vagina  gentium,  which  an  hiftorian  (Jornandes)  gives  their 
country.  For  when  thefe  emigrations  were  made  by  fea,  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  with  which  they  could  carry  their 
ravages  from  one  coaft  to  another,  might  eafily  multiply  armies 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  attacked,  and  who  heard  many 
different  irruptions  fpoken  of  almolt  at  the  fame  time.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  iffued  forth  by  land,  they  found  every 
where  on  their  march  nations  as  greedy  of  fame  and  plunder 
as  themfelves,  who  joining  with  them,  afterwards  parted  for 
people  of  the  fame  original  with  the  firff  fwarm  whicli  put 
itfelf  in  motion.  It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that  thefe 
emigrations  did  not  all  of  them  take  place  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  that  after  a nation  was  thus  exhaufted,  it  probably  re- 
mained inaftive  until  it  had  been  able  to  recruit  its  numbers. 
The  valt  extent  of  Scandinavia  being  in  thofe  times  divided 
among  many  different  people  who  were  little  known,  and 
only  deferibed  by  fome  one  general  name,  as  that  of  Goths, 
forinftance,  or  Normans  (that  is  Northern  men),  it  could 
not  exaftly  be  afeertained  from  what  country  each  troop 
originally  came,  and  Hill  lefs  to  what  degree  of  depopulation 
each  country  was  reduced  after  lofing  fo  great  a quantity  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  what,  in  Mallet’s  opinion,  beft  accounts  for 
thofe  numerous  and  frequent  inundations  of  northern  people, 
is  that  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  entire  nations  often  engaged 
in  enterprifes  of  this  fort : even  the  women  and  children 
fometimes  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  armies,  when  a people, 
either  by  ineonftancy,  by  indigence,  or  the  attraction  of 
a milder  climate,  refolved  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 
ProjeCts  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  appear  very  Itrange  to  us 
at  prefent ; but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  our  anceftors  often 
engaged  in  them. 

From  the  obfervations  already  made,  and  other  circum- 
ftances that  might  be  adduced,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
as  all  were  foldiers  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  they 
could  eafdy  fill  all  Europe  with  the  noife  of  their  arms,  and 
ravage  for  a long  time  different  parts  of  it,  although  the  fum 
total  of  the  inhabitants  Ihould  have  been,  much  lefs  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  If  it  was  otherwife,  we  mull  acknowledge,  that 
this  extreme  population  can  be  very  ill  reconciled,  either  with 
what  hiftory  informs  us  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  principles 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  or  with  the  foundeit  notions  of 
policy  with  refpeft  to  what  makes  the  true  profpprity  of  a 
people.  For  we  cannot  allow  them  fuch  a fupenority  over 
us  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  without  granting  them  at 
the  fame  time  a proportionable  excellence  in  their  cuftoms, 
manners,  civil  regulations,  and  conftitution  of  government, 
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as  fo  many  efficacious  caufes  of  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of  all 
focieties,  and  confequently  of  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
population.  But  who  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  thofe  favage 
times  when  men  fowed  and  reaped  but  little,  when  they  had 
no  other  choice  but  that  of  the  deftruftive  profeffion  of  arms, 
or  of  a drowfy  indolence  no  lefs  deftruftive  ; when  every 
petty  nation  was  torn  to  pieces  either  by  private  revenge  and 
factions  within,  or  by  war  with  their  neighbours  from  with- 
out ; when  they  had  no  other  fubfiitence  but  rapine,  and  no 
other  ramparts  but  wide  frontiers  laid  wafte  ; who  can 
believe  fuch  a ftate  as  this  to  be  more  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  that  wherein  men’s 
goods  and  perfons  are  in  full  fecurity  ; wherein  the  fields  are 
covered  with  labourers,  and  their  cities,  rich  and  numerous, 
flouriffi  in  tranquillity  ; wherein  the  people  are  left  to  breathe 
during  long  intervals  of  peace,  and  there  is  never  more  than 
a fmall  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  war  is  deftruftive  : 
and  laftly,  wherein  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts 
offer  fo  many  refources,  and  fecond  fo  well  that  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  increafe  and  multiply,  which  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  indigence  can  check  and  reftrain  ? 

As  to  the  taftics  of  the  Northern  nations  we  may  obferve, 
that  it  appears  to  have,  been  their  cuftom  to  difpofe  an  army 
in  the  form  of  a triangle  or  pyramid,  the  point  of  which  was 
diredfed  againft  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  army.  This  body 
was  only  compofed  of  infantry ; the  cavalry  being  generally 
upon  a very  inconfiderable  footing  in  the  North,  whether 
becaufe  the  country  is  fo  divided  there  by  mountains  and 
arms  of  the  fea,  or  becaufe  their  principal  forces  were  re- 
ferved  for  the  marine.  They  had  only  fome  foldiers  who 
ferved  both  on  foot  and  horfeback,  like  our  dragoons  at 
prefent,  and  who  were  commonly  placed  in  the  flanks  of  their 
armies.  When  they  were  going  to  join  battle,  they  railed 
great  fhouts,  they  clafhed  their  arms  together,  they  invoked 
with  a great  noife  the  name  of  Odin,  and  fometimes  fung 
hymns  in  his  praife.  They  made  an  intrenchment  with  their 
baggage  round  the  camp,  where  the  women  and  children 
remained  during  the  engagement.  The  conquered  in  vain 
fled  there  for  refuge  if  they  happened  to  be  routed.  Moft 
commonly  the  women  only  waited  their  coming  back  to  cut 
them  in  pieces  ; and  if  they  could  not  oblige  them  to  return 
to  battle,  they  chofe  to  bury  themfelves  and  their  children 
in  one  common  carnage  with  their  hufbands,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a mercilefs  conqueror.  Such  were  the 
dreadful  effeft  s of  that  inhumanity  with  which  war  was  then 
carried  on.  An  aft  of  rigour  occafioned  an  aft  of  cruelty, 
and  this  again  produced  a degree  of  barbarity  itill  greater. 
The  chains  and  punilhments  which  were  referved  for  the  van- 
quifhed,  only  ferved  to  render  the  viftory  the  more  bloody, 
and  to  make  it  coft  the  dearer  to  thofe  who  purchafed 
the  honour  of  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures  without 
neceffity. 

Their  offenfive  weapons  were  commonly  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows, the  battle-axe,  and  the  fword.  The  fword  was  fliort, 
moft  frequently  crooked,  in  the  manner  of  a fcimitar,  and  hung 
to  a little  belt  which  palled  over  the  right  Ihoulder.  Yet  they 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  very  long  fwords  which  went  by  a dif- 
ferent name,  (fpad  or  fpada,)  and  thefe  were  what  the  Cimbri 
employed,  according  to  Plutarch.  Their  champions  or  heroes 
took  particular  care  to  procure  very  keen  fwords,  which  they 
infenbed  with  myfterious  charafters,  and  called  by  fuch  names 
as  might  infpire  terror.  The  battle-axe  had  two  edges ; when 
it  had  a long  handle  it  went  by  the  name  of  an  halberd,  and  was 
particularly  affefted  by  the  Trabants,  (or  Drabants.)  or  thofe 
who  flood  upon  guard  in  the  caftles  of  their  kings.  The 
Scandinavians  were  reckoned  very  fkilful  at  (hooting,  and 
accordingly  made  great  ufe  of  the  bow,  as  we  learn  from  all 
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enables  the  ambitious  to  collect  and  diftribute  at  will  the  figns 
of  riches. 

Further,  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  arifing  from  their  climate, 
and  from  their  rultic  and  military  life,  had  received  new 
ftrength  from  the  opinions  it  had  produced  ; as  a fucker 
which  (hoots  forth  from  the  root  of  a tree,  flrengthens  by 
embracing  it.  In  effedt,  thefe  people,  efteeming  beyond  all 
things,  the  right  of  revenging  an  affront,  the  glory  of 
defpifing  death  and  perifhing  fword  in  hand,  were  always 
ready  to  attack  tyranny  in  the  firft  who  dared  to  attempt  it, 
and  in  whatever  formidable  (hape  it  appeared. 

By  thefe  means  was  liberty  preferved  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Germany  and  the  North,  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  ready 
to  bloffom  and  expand  through  all  Europe,  there  to  flouriffi 
in  their  feveral  colonies.  It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Spirit  of  Laws,”  that  in  proportion  as  any  people 
love  liberty,  the  milder  are  their  punifiiments.  The  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  moll  brave  and  free  race  of 
men  that  perhaps  ever  exitted,  knew  fcarcely  any  other  than 
pecuniary  penalties.  They  carried  this  fpirit  with  them 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  appears  from  the  codes  of 
the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians,  &c.  But  the  governments 
which  they  eftabliftied  in  the  more  fouthern  countries  could 
not  fubfift  with  fo  much  lenity.  The  diftribution  of  the 
people  into  different  communities  fubordinate  to  one  another, 
the  right  of  being  judged  every  one  by  the  members  of  his 
own  community,  the  care  of  watching  over  each  citizen  com- 
mitted to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a member,  the 
general  alfemblies  of  the  whole  nation,  with  which  alone  the 
legiflative  power  was  depofited,  Sec.  were  inftitutions  that 
exifted  among  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  with- 
out doubt  long  before.  They  prevailed  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ; they  were  carried  into  Iceland,  where  they  were 
perfected  \ they  followed  the  Saxons  into  England  ; and  al- 
though in  times  of  confufion  they  were  almofl  funk  into 
oblivion,  the  great  Alfred  immortalized  his  name  by  re- 
viving them.  Traces  of  them  might  be  eafily  (hewn  in  the 
firft  eftablilhments  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  of  the  Goths  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  fame  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany.  With 
regard  to  the  laws  which  prevailed  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  times  of  paganifm,  all  that  we  can  fay  for  certain  about 
them  may  be  reduced  within  very  fmall  compafs.  Tradition, 
cuftom,  maxims  learnt  by  heart,  and  above  all,  fimplicity  of 
manners,  ferved  this  people  in  the  firft  ages  inttead  of  laws. 
They  had  maxims,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in 
the  mouths  of  their  fages,  and  which  were  thought  to  have 
been  delivered  to  the  firft  men  by  the  gods  themfelves.  The 
laws  of  the  Scandinavians  refembled  thofe  of  the  Angles 
and  Jutes,  who  (hared  with  the  Saxons  in  the  honour  of 
being  conquerors  of  Great  Britain  ; and  for  a Iketch  of 
thefe  we  refer  to  the  article  Saxons. 

From  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  it 
appears  that  they  breathed  nothing  but  war,  which  was  at 
once  with  them  the  fource  of  honour,  riches,  and  fafety. 
Their  education,  laws,  prejudices,  morality,  and  religion,  all 
concurred  to  make  that  their  ruling  paffion  and  only  object. 
From  their  moll;  tender  age  they  applied  themfelves  to  learn 
the  military  art  ; they  hardened  their  bodies,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  They  exercifed 
themfelves  in  running,  in  the  chace,  in  fwimming  acrofs  the 
greatell  rivers,  and  in  handling  their  arms.  The  very  fports 
of  childhood  itfelf,  and  of  early  youth,  were  dire&ed  all  to- 
wards this  end  : dangers  were  always  intermingled  with  their 
play.  For  it  confided  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  in  climbing 
up  the  Iteepeft  rocks,  in  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea- 
pons, in  wreftling  with  the  utmoft  fury : it  was  therefore 
common  to  fee  them  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  already  grown 


robuft  men,  and  able  to  make  themfelves  feared  in  combat. 
It  was  alfo  at  this  age  that  their  young  men  became  their 
own  matters,  which  they  did  by  receiving  a fword,  a buckler, 
and  a lance.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  fome  public 
meeting.  One  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  affembly 
armed  the  youth  in  public.  “ This  (we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus) was  his  toga  virilis,  his  entrance  upon  dignities.  Before 
this  he  made  only  part  of  a family,  now  he  became  a member 
of  the  ftate.”  After  this  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his 
own  fubfittence,  and  was  either  now  to  live  by  hunting,  or  by 
joining  in  fome  excurfion  againft  an  enemy.  Particular  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  thefe  young  foldiers  from  enjoying  too 
early  an  acquaintance  with  the  oppolite  fex,  till  their  limbs 
had  acquired  all  the  vigour  of  which  they  were  capable. 
Indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  be  acceptable  to  the  wo- 
men, but  in  proportion  to  the  courage  and  addrefs  they  had 
(hewn  in  war  and  in  their  military  exercifes. 

Their  children  were  generally  born  in  the  midft  of  camps 
and  armies.  Their  eyes,  from  the  moment  they  were  firft 
opened,  faw  nothing  but  military  fpeftacles,  arms,  effufion 
of  blood,  and  combats  either  real  or  in  fport : thus  as  they 
grew  up  from  their  infancy,  their  fouls  were  early  difpofed 
to  imbibe  the  cruel  prejudices  of  their  fathers. 

Their  laws  for  the  molt  part  (like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Lacedaemonians)  feemed  to  know  no  other  virtues  than  thofe 
of  a military  nature,  and  no  other  crimes  but  cowardice. 
They  inflidfted  the  greateft  penalties  on  fuch  as  fled  the  firft 
in  battle.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes,  according  to 
Saxo,  excluded  them  from  fociety  and  declared  them  infa- 
mous. Among  the  Germans  this  was  fometimes  carried  fo 
far  as  to  fuffocate  cowards  in  mud  ; after  which,  they  co- 
vered them  over  with  hurdles  : to  (hew,  fays  Tacitus,  that 
though  the  punittiment  of  crimes  (hould  be  public,  there  are 
certain  degrees  of  cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  eternal  filence.  The  molt  flattering  diftindttions 
were  referved  for  fuch  as-had  performed  fome  fignal  exploit ; 
and  the  laws  themfelves  diftributed  men  into  different  ranks 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  courage. 

Religion,  by  annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military 
virtues,  had  given  the  laft  degree  of  adlivity-  to  the  ardour 
and  propenfity  thefe  people  had  for  war.  Their  contempt 
of  death  was  proverbial,  and  charafterifed  the  chief  war- 
rior and  the  private  foldier.  To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  vow  of  every  free  man,  and  the  pleafing  idea 
they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  naturally  led  them  to  dread 
fuch  as  proceeded  from  difeafe  and  old  age.  Among  thefe 
people  none  were  found  who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  and 
the  bare  fufpicion  of  that  vice  was  always  attended  with  uni- 
verfal  contempt.  A man  who  had  loft  his  buckler,  or  who 
had  received  a wound  behind,  durft  never  more  appear  in 
public.  In  order  to  acquire  glory,  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
employed  various  means  iuited  to  the  groflnefs  and  rudenefs 
of  the  times.  One  method  which  they  pradftifed  with  this 
view,  was  that  of  burying  their  heroes  under  little  hills, 
which  they  raifed  in  the  middle  of  fome  plain,  and  of  giving 
to  thefe  hillocks,  and  fometimes  to  the  plains  themfelves,  the 
names  of  the  perfon  who  was  there  interred.  (See  Barrow.) 
They  alfo  availed  themfelves  of  the  art  of  poetry  to  immor- 
talize their  kings  or  great  captains.  See  Scald. 

A people  who  nouriffted  fo  ftrong  a paflion  for  war  as 
the  Scandinavians  would  feek  occaiions  for  it  : and  fo  de- 
termined and  prepared  were  they  for  a£ts  of  hoftility,  that 
they  were  accuftomed  every  fpringto  hold  a general  affembly, 
at  which  every  free  man  appeared  completely  armed,  and 
ready  to  go  upon  any  expedition.  When  they  had  deter- 
mined on  war,  and  fettled  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they 
immediately  began  their  march,  furnilhed  each  of  them  with 
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a proper  quantity  of  provifions  ; and  almoft  every  grown 
man  in  the  country  made  hafte  to  join  the  army  thus  tumul- 
tuoufly  affembled.  We  are  not  to  wonder  after  this,  that 
there  (hould  iffue  from  the  North  fwarms  of  foldiers,  as  for- 
midable for  their  numbers  as  their  valour  : and  we  ought  not 
haftily  to  conclud  1 from  hence,  that  Scandinavia  formerly 
contained  more  people  than  it  does  at  prefent.  We  have  had 
many  reports  of  the  incredible  multitudes  of  men,  which  that 
country  is  faid  to  have  poured  forth  : but  on  the  other  hand, 
who  does  not  know  how  much  nations  and  hiftorians  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  inclined  to  exaggeration  in  this  refpeft  ; 
fome  being  defirous  to  enhance  the  power  of  their  country, 
and  others,  when  it  has  been  conquered,  being  willing  to  fave 
its  credit  by  making  it  yield  only  to  fuperior  numbers  ? But 
the  greateft  part  have  been  guilty  of  enlargement  from  no 
other  motive  than  a blind  love  of  the  marvellous,  authorifed 
by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  with  certainty  on  a fubjeCt, 
in  which  men  often  commit  great  miitakes  even  after  long 
refearches.  Befides  this,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  par- 
ticular circumftances  of  thofe  famous  expeditions  made  by  the 
Scandinavians,  have  contributed  to  countenance  that  name  of 
Vagina  gentium,  which  an  hiflorian  (Jornandes)  gives  their 
country.  For  when  thefe  emigrations  were  made  by  fea,  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  with  which  they  could  carry  their 
ravages  from  one  coaft  to  another,  might  eafily  multiply  armies 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  attacked,  and  who  heard  many 
different  irruptions  fpoken  of  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  ifTued  forth  by  land,  they  found  every 
where  on  their  march  nations  as  greedy  of  fame  and  plunder 
as  themfelves,  who  joining  with  them,  afterwards  paffed  for 
people  of  the  fame  original  with  the  firlt  fwarm  whicli  put 
itfelf  in  motion.  It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that  thefe 
emigrations  did  not  all  of  them  take  place  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  that  after  a nation  was  thus  exhaufted,  it  probably  re- 
mained ina&ive  until  it  had  been  able  to  recruit  its  numbers. 
The  vaft  extent  of  Scandinavia  being  in  thofe  times  divided 
among  many  different  people  who  were  little  known,  and 
only  defcribed  by  fome  one  general  name,  as  that  of  Goths, 
forinftance,  or  Normans  (that  is  Northern  men),  it  could 
not  exaftly  be  afcertained  from  what  country  each  troop 
originally  came,  and  ft  ill  lefsto  what  degree  of  depopulation 
each  country  was  reduced  after  lofing  fo  great  a quantity  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  what,  in  Mallet’s  opinion,  beft  accounts  for 
thofe  numerous  and  frequent  inundations  of  northern  people, 
is  that  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  entire  nations  often  engaged 
in  enterprifes  of  this  fort : even  the  women  and  children 
fometimes  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  armies,  when  a people, 
either  by  inconftancy,  by  indigence,  or  the  attraftion  of 
a milder  climate,  refolved  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 
Projects  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  appear  very  ftrange  to  us 
at  prefent ; but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  our  anceftors  often 
engaged  in  them. 

From  the  obfervations  already  made,  and  other  circum- 
ftances that  might  be  adduced,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
as  all  were  foldiers  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  they 
could  eafily  fill  all  Europe  with  the  Uoife  of  their  arms,  and 
ravage  for  a long  time  different  parts  of  it,  although  the  fum 
total  of  the  inhabitants  ffiould  have  been,  much  lefs  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  If  it  was  otherwife,  we  mull  acknowledge,  that 
this  extreme  population  can  be  very  ill  reconciled,  either  with 
what  hiftory  informs  us  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  principles 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  or  with  the  foundelt  notions  of 
policy  with  refpeft  to  what  makes  the  true  profpprity  of  a 
people.  For  we  cannot  allow  them  fuch  a fupenority  over 
us  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  without  granting  them  at 
the  fame  time  a proportionable  excellence  in  their  cuftoms, 
manners,  civil  regulations,  and  conftitution  of  government, 
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as  fo  many  efficacious  caufes  of  the  good  or  bad  ft  ate  of  aH 
focieties,  and  confequently  of  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
population.  But  who  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  thofe  favage 
times  when  men  fowed  and  reaped  but  little,  when  they  had 
no  other  choice  but  that  of  the  deftru&ive  profeffion  of  arms, 
or  of  a drowfy  indolence  no  lefs  deftrudfive  ; when  every 
petty  nation  was  torn  to  pieces  either  by  private  revenge  and 
factions  within,  or  by  war  with  their  neighbours  from  with- 
out ; when  they  had  no  other  fubfiitence  but  rapine,  and  no 
other  ramparts  but  wide  frontiers  laid  wafte  ; who  can 
believe  fuch  a ftate  as  this  to  be  more  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  that  wherein  men’s 
goods  and  perfons  are  in  full  fecurity  ; wherein  the  fields  are 
covered  with  labourers,  and  their  cities,  rich  and  numerous, 
flouriffi  in  tranquillity  ; wherein  the  people  are  left  to  breathe 
during  long  intervals  of  peace,  and  there  is  never  more  than 
a fmall  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  war  is  deftrudfive  : 
and  laftly,  wherein  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts 
offer  fo  many  refources,  and  fecond  fo  well  that  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  increafe  and  multiply,  which  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  indigence  can  check  and  reitrain  ? 

As  to  the  tadtics  of  the  Northern  nations  we  may  obferve, 
that  it  appears  to  have,  been  their  cuftom  to  difpofe  an  army 
in  the  form  of  a triangle  or  pyramid,  the  point  of  which  was 
directed  againft  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  army.  This  body 
was  only  compofed  of  infantry ; the  cavalry  being  generally 
upon  a very  inconfiaerable  footing  in  the  North,  whether 
becaufe  the  country  is  fo  divided  there  by  mountains  and 
arms  of  the  fea,  or  becaufe  their  principal  forces  were  re- 
ferved  for  the  marine.  They  had  only  fome  foldiers  who 
ferved  both  on  foot  and  horfeback,  like  our  dragoons  at 
prefent,  and  who  were  commonly  placed  in  the  flanks  of  their 
armies.  When  they  were  going  to  join  battle,  they  railed 
great  Ihouts,  they  clafhed  their  arms  together,  they  invoked 
with  a great  noife  the  name  of  Odin,  and  fometimes  fung 
hymns  in  his  praife.  They  made  an  intrenchment  with  their 
baggage  round  the  camp,  where  the  women  and  children 
remained  during  the  engagement.  The  conquered  in  vain 
fled  there  for  refuge  if  they  happened  to  be  routed.  Moft 
commonly  the  women  only  waited  their  coming  back  to  cut 
them  in  pieces  ; and  if  they  could  not  oblige  them  to  return 
to  battle,  they  chofe  to  bury  themfelves  and  their  children 
in  one  common  carnage  with  their  hufbands,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a mercilefs  conqueror.  Such  were  the 
dreadful  effe&s  of  that  inhumanity  with  which  war  was  then 
carried  on.  An  aft  of  rigour  occafioned  an  adt  of  cruelty, 
and  this  again  produced  a degree  of  barbarity  ftill  greater. 
The  chains  and  punifhments  which  were  referved  for  the  van- 
quifhed,  only  ferved  to  render  the  victory  the  more  bloody, 
and  to  make  it  coft  the  dearer  to  thofe  who  purchafed 
the  honour  of  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures  without 
neceffity. 

Their  offenfive  weapons  were  commonly  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows, the  battle-axe,  and  the  fword.  The  fword  was  ftiort, 
moft  frequently  crooked,  in  the  manner  of  a fcimitar,  and  hung 
to  a little  belt  which  palled  over  the  right  Ihoulder.  Yet  they 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  very  long  fwords  which  went  by  a dif- 
ferent name,  (fpad  or  fpada,)  and  thefe  were  what  the  Cimbri 
employed,  according  to  Plutarch.  Their  champions  or  heroes 
took  particular  care  to  procure  very  keen  fwords,  which  they 
infcribed  with  myfterious  characters,  and  called  by  fuch  names 
as  might  infpire  terror.  The  battle-axe  had  two  edges;  when 
it  had  a long  handle  it  went  by  the  name  of  an  halberd,  and  was 
particularly  affeCted  by  the  Trabants,  (or  Drabants.)  or  thofe 
who  flood  upon  guard  in  the  caftles  of  their  kings.  The 
Scandinavians  were  reckoned  very  Ikilful  at  fhooting,  and 
accordingly  made  great  ufe  of  the  bow,  as  we  learn  from  all 
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the  ancient  chronicles.  But  befides  thefe  arms,  fome  war- 
riors employed  whatever  others  they  judged  moll  proper  to 
fecond  their  valour.  Thus  we  fometimes  read  of  javelins, 
flings,  clubs  ftuck  round  with  points,  lances,  and  a fort  of 
daggers.  There  was  no  lefs  variety  in  their  defenfive  arms. 
Of  thefe  the  Ihield  or  buckler  was  the  chief.  This  moil 
commonly  was  of  wood,  bark,  or  leather.  The  fhields  be- 
longing to  warriors  of  diftin&ion  were  of  iron  or  brafs,  orna- 
mented with  painting  and  fculpture,  often  finely  gilt,  and 
fometimes  plated  over  with  gold  and  filver.  Of  their 
fhields  they  fometimes  made  a rampart,  by  locking  them  one 
into  another,  in  the  form  of  a circle  ; and  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign,  they  fufpended  them  again  11  the  walls  of  their 
houfes,  as  the  fineft  decoration  with  which  they  could  adorn 
them. 

The  cafque  or  helmet  was  known  to  the  Scandinavians 
from  the  molt  early  ages.  The  private  foldiers  had  their 
helmets  frequently  of  leather  : thofe  of  the  officers  were  of 
iron,  and,  if  their  rank  or  wealth  permitted,  of  gilded  brafs. 
The  coat  of  mail,  the  breaft-plate  and  back-piece,  the  armour 
for  the  thighs,  and  other  lefs  efl'ential  pieces,  were  only  for 
fuch  as  were  able  to  procure  them.  Thus,  although  the  inven- 
tion of  all  thefe  was  certainly  owing  to  the  Scythians  and  firft 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  few  of  their  defcendants  were  for 
many  ages  able  to  obtain  them  : a ftriking  proof  of  their 
indifference,  or  rather  barbarous  contempt  for  all  the  arts, 
fince  they  cultivated  fo  ill  even  that  which  was  fo  neceffary 
to  them  in  battle. 

They  did  not  carry  to  a much  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  fortifying  or  attacking  places  of  defence. 
Their  fortreffes  were  only  rude  caftles  fituate  on  the  fum- 
mits  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inacceffible  by  thick  mis-fhapen 
walls.  As  thefe  walls  ran  winding  round  the  caftles,  they 
often  called  them  by  a name  which  fignified  ferpents  or  dra- 
gons, and  in  thefe  they  commonly  fecured  the  women  and 
young  maids  of  diftinftion,  who  were  feldom  fafe  at  a time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in 
fearch  of  adventures. 

How  formidable  foever  the  ancient  Scandinavians  were  by 
land  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  muft  yet  be 
allowed  that  their  maritime  expeditions  occafioned  flill  more 
deftruCtive  ravages,  and  greater  terror.  We  cannot  read 
the  hiftory  of  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries, 
without  obferving  with  furprife,  the  fea  covered  with  their 
veffels,  and  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  coafts  of 
thofe  countries,  now  the  moft  powerful,  a prey  to  their  de- 
predations. During  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years,  they 
almoft  inceffantly  ravaged  England,  and  frequently  fubdued 
it.  They  often  invaded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  made  in- 
curfions  on  the  coafts  of  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Pomerania. 
Already  feared,  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  be- 
came ftill  more  terrible  as  foon  as  this  great  monarch’s  eyes 
were  clofed.  He  is  known  to  have  fhed  tears  on  hearing 
that  thefe  barbarians  had,  on  fome  occafion,  defied  his  name, 
and  all  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to  oppofe  them.  He 
forefaw  what  his  people  would  fuffer  from  their  courage 
under  his  feeble  fucceflors.  And  never  was  prefage  better 
grounded.  They  foon  fpread,  like  a devouring  flame,  over 
Lower  Saxony,  Friefland,  Holland,  Flanders  and  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mentz.  They  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  France,  having  long  before  ravaged  the  coafts  ; from 
various  parts  they  found  their  way  up  the  Somme,  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone.  Within  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years,  they  frequently  pillaged  and  burnt  Paris, 
Amiens,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  Touloufe,  Saintes, 
Angouleme,  Nantes,  and  Tours.  They  fettled  themfelves  in 
Camargue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  from  whence  they 


wafted  Provence  and  Dauphiny  as  far  as  Valence.  In  fhort? 
they  ruined  France,  levied  immenfe  tribute  on  its  monarchs, 
burnt  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  in 
conclufion,  caufed  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  ceded  to  them.  They  often  carried  their  arms  into 
Spain,  and  even  made  themfelves  dreaded  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  fine,  they  no  lefs  infefted  the  North  than  the 
South  with  their  incurfions,  fpreading  every  where  defola- 
tion  and  terror : fometimes  as  furioufly  bent  on  their  own 
mutual  deftruCtion,  as  on  the  ruin  of  other  nations  ; fome- 
times, animated  by  a more  pacific  fpirit,  they  tranfported 
colonies  to  unknown  or  uninhabited  countries,  as  if  they 
were  willing  to  repair  in  one  place  the  horrid  deftrudlion 
of  the  human  kind  occafioned  by  their  furious  ravages  in 
others. 

If  we  refleCl  on  the  interior  ftate  of  Scandinavia,  during 
the  time  that  its  inhabitants  were  fo  unfortunately  famous, 
we  fhall  foon  fee  the  caufe  of  that  amazing  exterior  power 
which  they  poffeffed.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  they 
negleCted  agriculture,  which,  among  a thoufand  other  good 
effects,  extinguiihes  in  a riling  people  the  relilh  for  favage 
life,  and  infpires  them  with  the  love  of  peace  and  juftice, 
without  which  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  is  ufelefs.  Their 
flocks  being  almoft  their  only  fubfiftence,  they  were  neither 
obliged  to  a conftant  abode  on  the  fame  fpot,  nor  to  wait  for 
the  time  of  harveft,  and  confequently  fuch  a people,  though 
in  fail  but  few,  were  able,  on  Ihort  notice,  to  levy  numerous 
armies.  Moft  of  them  brought  up  in  a maritime  country, 
and  inured  to  the  fea  from  their  childhood,  had  no  fear  of 
the  dangers,  or  rather  knew  not  that  there  were  dangers  of 
any  kind  attending  fuch  a life.  What  a boundlefs  field  for 
conquefts  was  here  opened  by  the  foie  advantage  of  naviga- 
tion ! What  a free  fcope  was  here  afforded  a warlike  people 
to  fpread  univerfally  the  terror  of  their  arms  ! The  profef- 
fion  of  piracy  was  fo  far  from  appearing  difgraceful  to  them, 
that  it  was  in  their  eyes  the  certain  road  to  honours  and  to 
fortune : for  it  was  wifely  contrived  that  the  word  honour , 
to  which  fo  many  different  ideas  are  annexed,  was  among'them 
folely  confined  to  a difregard  of  dangers.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  the  ancient  chronicles,  more  than  one  hero  boafts  of  being 
the  moft  renowned  pirate  in  the  North  ; and  that  often  the 
fons  of  the  great  lords  and  kings  made  cruifing  voyages  in 
their  youth,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  illuftrious,  and  to 
become  one  day  more  worthy  of  command. 

As  foon  as  a prince  had  attained  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  he  commonly  requefted  of  his  father  a fmall  fleet  com- 
pletely fitted  out,  in  order  to  achieve  with  his  followers  fome 
adventure  that  might  be  productive  of  glory  and  fpoil.  The 
father  applauded  fuch  an  inclination  in  his  ion,  as  indicating 
a rifing  courage  and  heroic  mind.  He  gave  him  Ihips,  the 
commander  and  crew  of  which  mutually  engaged  not  to  re- 
turn, unlefs  adorned  with  laurels,  and  loaded  with  plunder. 
That  nation  became  the  firft  objeft  of  their  refentment,  from 
which  they  had  received  any  injury ; and  frequently  their 
principal  aim  was  to  make  reprifals  on  fome  province  which 
ferved  for  the  retreat  of  other  corfairs.  If  the  fleets  of  two 
different  nations  met  by  chance  in  their  voyage,  this  was  alfo 
an  occafion  of  fighting  which  they  never  neglefted. 

The  vanquilhed  party  was  commonly  put  to  death,  though 
fometimes  the  conquerors  were  contented  to  make  them 
flaves  ; and  often,  by  a lingular  ftrain  of  generofity,  which 
the  love  of  glory  was  able  to  produce  in  minds  in  other  re- 
fpefts  fo  ferocious,  if  the  enemy  that  fell  in  their  way  had 
fewer  Ihips  than  themfelves,  they  fet  afide  part  of  their  own 
veffels,  fo  that,  engaging  upon  equal  terms,  the  viftory  might 
not  be  attributed  to  fuperiority  of  numbers. 

While  the  attention  of  thefe  people  was  engroffed  by 
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their  pafiion  for  arms,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  we  may 
conclude  that  love  held  no  violent  dominion  over  them.  It  is 
befides  well  known,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  not 
of  very  quick  fenfibility.  The  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  Scandinavians  were  in  this  refpeft  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Afiatics  and  more  fouthern  nations  ; who  by  a 
con : "aft  as  remarkable  as  it  is  common,  have  ever  felt  for  the 
female  lex  the  warm  paffion  of  love,  devoid  of  any  real  efteem. 
Being  at  the  fame  time  tyrants  and  (laves  ; laying  afide  their 
own  reafon,  and  requiring  none  in  the  objeft,  they  have  ever 
made  a quick  traniition  from  adoration  to  contempt,  and 
from  fentiments  of  the  moil  extravagant  and  violent  love, 
to  thofe  of  the  moll  cruel  jealoufy,  or  of  an  indifference  ftill 
more  infulting.  We  find  the  reverfe  of  all  this  among  the 
northern  nations,  who  did  not  fo  much  confider  the  other 
fex  as  made  for  their  pleafure,  as  to  be  their  equals  and 
companions,  whofe  efteem,  as  valuable  as  their  other 
favours,  could  only  be  obtained  by  conftant  attentions,  by 
generous  fervices,  and  by  a proper  exertion  of  virtue  and 
courage. 

The  matrimonial  ceremonies  were  very  fimple,  and  chiefly 
confifted  in  feaiiing.  The  bridegroom  having  obtained  the 
maiden’s  confent,  together  with  that  of  her  parents  and 
guardians,  appointed  the  day  ; and  having  affembled  his  own 
relations  and  friends,  fent  fome  of  them  to  receive  in  his 
name  the  bride  and  her  portion  from  her  father.  The  friends 
were  anfwerable  for  the  charge  that  was  committed  to  them, 
and  if  they  abufed  their  truft,  the  law  amerced  them  in  a fum 
treble  to  what  was  paid  for  murder.  The  father  or  guardian 
of  the  young  woman  attended  her  alfo  to  the  hufband’s 
houfe,  and  there  gave  her  into  his  hands.  After  this,  the 
new-married  pair  fat  down  to  table  with  their  guefts,  who 
drank  to  their  healths  along  with  thofe  of  the  gods  and  he- 
roes. The  bride’s  friends  then  took  her  up  and  bore  her  on 
their  fhoulders,  which  was  a mark  of  efteem  among  the  Goths; 
her  father  afterwards  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bed,  a great 
number  of  lights  being  carried  before  her  ; a cuftom  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of 
the  North.  The  marriage  being  confummated,  the  hufband 
made  his  wife  feveral  prefents,  fuch  as  a pair  of  oxen  for  the 
plough,  an  harnefied  horfe,  a buckler,  together  with  a lance 
and  a fword. 

A numerous  offspring  was  commonly  produced  from 
thefe  marriages  ; but  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  fcrupled 
to  expofe  fuch  of  their  children  as  they  did  not  chufe  to 
bring  up. 

The  Scandinavians  held  all  the  arts  in  contempt.  For 
other  particulars  we  muft  refer  to  the  articles  Goths,  Odin, 
Runic,  Saxons,  Scalds,  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  and 
particularly  to  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  paflim. 

SC  AND  IX,  in  Botany , an  ancient  Latin  name,  a-Kccvh^ 
of  the  Greeks,  derived  by  De  Theis  from  ctk-uj,  to  prick, 
and  alluding,  as  he  fays,  to  the  needle-like  points  of  the 
feeds,  which  are  very  remarkable  in  the  original  o-xav^i;  of 
Diofcorides,  our  5.  Peden  Veneris.  — Linn.  Gen.  142. 
Schreb.  192.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1449.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  323.  Prodr.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  196.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  151.  Juft.  220. 
Gaertn.  t.  85.  (Chaerophyllum  ; Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  201. 
f.  6.  Myrrhis ; Gaertn.  t.  23.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pen- 
tandria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Umbellifera. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  long,  of  few  rays ; partial  of 
more.  General  involucrum  none  ; partial  of  five  leaves,  the 
length  of  the  partial  umbel.  Perianth  obfolete.  Cor.  Uni- 
versal irregular,  radiant ; flowers  of  the  difk  abortive  ; par- 
tial of  five,  inflexed-emarginate,  petals,  of  which  the  inner- 
moft  are  fmalleft,  the  outer  one  large!!.  Siam.  Filaments 


five,  capillary ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  oblong, 
inferior ; ftyles  two,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  fmalleft 
petal,  diftant,  permanent ; ftigmas  of  the  radiating  flowers 
obtufe.  Peric.  Fruit  very  long,  awl-fhaped,  feparable  into 
two  parts.  Seeds  two,  awl-fhaped,  convex  and  furrowed 
on  the  outer  fide,  flat  on  the  inner. 

Obf.  The  flowers  of  the  difk  are,  in  fome  fpecies  at  leaf!, 
abortive.  In  Peden  Veneris  the  feeds  are  thread-fhaped, 
the  kernel  being  lodged  at  their  bafe.  In  Cerefolium  of 
Rivinus  they  are  ovate-awl-fhaped,  ftriated  ; the  involucrum 
is  green  and  permanent ; the  flowers  all  perfeft.  In  S. 
odorata  the  feeds  are  angular ; the  involucrum  caducous. 
Reichard  obferves  that  the  partial  involucrum  is  liable  to 
vary  in  the  number  of  its  leaves. 

Eft.  Ch.  Flowers  radiant.  Petals  emarginate.  Fruit 
awl-fhaped.  Flowers  of  the  difk  often  male. 

1.  S .odorata.  Sweet  Cicely,  or  Great  Chervil.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  368.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  697.  Jacq.  Auftr.  append,  t.  37.  (Cere- 
folium  magnum  five  Myrrhis;  Ger,  Em.  1039.  Odorata; 
Riv.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  57.) — Seeds  furrowed,  with  (harp 
angles.  — Native  of  mountainous  umbrageous  places,  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Afia  Minor,  flowering  in  the  early  part  of  fum- 
mer.  The  root  is  perennial,  long,  tapering,  white,  aro- 
matic. Whole  herb  fragrant,  refembling  hawthorn-bloffoms, 
but  when  bruifed  more  like  fennel.  Stem  an  inch  and  a half 
to  three  feet  high,  ftriated,  leafy.  Leaves  large,  triply 
pinnate,  cut,  ferrated,  rather  hairy,  light  green.  Flowers 
copious,  fmall,  pure  white,  in  large  umbels ; the  middle 
ones  male  only.  Seeds  large,  an  inch  long,  not  beaked,  but 
crowned  with  the  divaricated  Jlyles ; the  angles  peculiarly 
(harp  ; the  furface  polifhed.  In  a green  ftate  thefe  feeds  are 
fweet  and  agreeably  aromatic. 

2.  S.  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Chervil.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Crxc.  Sibth.  n.  685.  FI.  Grxc.  t.  284,  unpublifhed. 
(Cachrys  cretica  ; Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  1.  259.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  T410.  C.  cretica,  angelicas  folio,  alphodeli  radice  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  23.) — Seeds  elliptical,  hifpid.  Leaves  twice 
ternate,  ovate,  cut ; their  (heaths,  as  well  as  the  ftem, 
fmooth. — Native  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  fome  parts  of 
Greece,  apparently  in  marfhy  places.  The  leaves  confift  of 
larger,  lefs  finely  cut,  leaflets  than  the  foregoing,  and  are 
nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  white ; the  middle  ones 
male.  Fruit  about  half  an  inch  long,  very  rough,  not 
beaked. 

3.  S.  Peden  Veneris.  Needle  Chervil.  Venus’s  Comb, 
or  Shepherd’s  Needle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  368.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Ait.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1397.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafe.  5.  t.  21.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  38.  FI.  Dan.  t.  844. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  263.  (Scandix;  Riv.  Pent.  Irr.  t.  38. 
Peften  Veneris,  five  Scandix;  Ger.  Em.  1040.) — Seeds 
roughifh,  with  very  long  beaks.  Leaflets  in  many  linear 
fegments. — Common  in  cultivated  fields,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, flowering  early  in  fummer.  Root  annual,  fmall. 
Stems  weak  and  fpreading.  Leaves  fmoothifh,  thrice  pin- 
nate, with  narrow  alternate  fegments.  General  umbel  of 
only  two  or  three  rays  ; Partial  ones  of  more,  with  a notched 
involucrum.  Flowers  pure  white.  Seeds  remarkable  for 
their  very  long  beaks.  This  plant  is  not  pleafantly  aro- 
matic, yet  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  it  as  an  ordinary 
kind  of  pot-herb. 

4.  S.  chilenfis.  Chili  Chervil.  Willd.  n.  3. — “ Seeds 
with  a very  long  beak.  Leaflets  ovato-lanceolate,  undi- 
vided.”— Obferved  by  Molina  in  Chili.  The  above  cha- 
racter befpeaks  a very  diftinft  fpecies. 

5.  S.  Cerefolium.  Garden  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  368. 

4G2  Willd, 
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Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1268.  Jacq. 

Auftr,  t.  390.  (Cerefolium  vulgare  iativum  ; Ger.  Em. 
1038.  Cerefolium;  Riv.  Pent.  Irr.  t.  43.) — Seeds  po- 
liced, ovate,  awl-fhaped.  Umbels  fefiile,  lateral — Native 
of  cultivated  ground  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  This  is  much 
ufed  for  foups  and  fallads  in  France,  and  fometimes  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Hence  it  has  probably  efcaped  from 
kitchen  gardens,  and  occurs  now  and  then  apparently  wild 
in  England,  flowering  in  June.  It  is  a pale-green,  annual, 
fweet-fcented  herb,  with  lateral  umbels  of  fmall  white 
. flowers , having  fharp  involucral  leaves.  Fruit  very  fmooth, 
fcarcely  beaked. 

6.  S.  auf rails.  Radiated  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  369. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  285, 
unpublilhed.  (Anifomarathrum  ; Column.  Ecphr.  v.  1.  89. 
t.  90.) — Seeds  awl-fhaped,  with  a very  long  beak,  hilpid. 
Flowers  llrongly  radiant.  Stem  fmooth  and  even. — Native 
of  Italy,  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  An 
annual  herb , much  like  S.  Peften  Veneris , but  the  Jlem  is 
fmooth  and  polifhed  ; the  beak  of  the  feeds  rather  rougher 
and  more  linear  ; and  the  flowers  more  remarkably  radiant. 
The  involucral  leaves  are  ovate,  concave,  Amply  cloven  at 
the  end. 

7.  S.  Anthrifcus.  Rough  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  368. 
Willd.  n.  y.  Ait.  n.  4.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  8x8. 
Curt.  Loud.  fafc.  1.  t.  19.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  75.  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  154.  (Caucalis  fcandicina  ; Wiggers  Holfat.  23. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  863.  C.  folio  cerefolii ; Riv.  Pent.  Irr.  t.  35.) 
— Seeds  ovate,  hifpid.  Corolla  nearly  uniform.  Stem  fmooth 
and  even. — Common  in  walte  ground,  and  the  borders  of 
fields,  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  Root 
annual.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  polifhed  tumid 
joints.  Leaves  bright  green,  triply  pinnate,  hairy,  with 
ovate  lobed  leaflets.  Umbels  lateral  and  terminal,  white. 
Seeds  rough  with  afcending  prickles,  their  beaks  very  Ihort, 
and  fmooth. 

8.  S.  nodofa ■ Knotty  Sicilian  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
369.  Mant.  356.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  v.  3.  16.  t.  25.  (Cerefolium  amiuum  nodofum,  fe- 
mine  afpero  oblongo  ; Morif.  feft.  9.  t.  10.  f.  4.) — Seeds 
nearly  cylindrical,  hifpid.  Stem  clothed  with  deflexed 
briftles,  and  fwelled  below  its  joints. — Native  of  Sicily. 
Said  to  have  been  known  in  the  Britifh  botanic  gardens 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  root  is 
annual,  not  perennial.  Stem  ereft,  about  a foot  and  half 
high,  leafy,  branched,  hollow,  glaucous,  ftriated,  hifpid ; 
tumid  juft  below  each  fubdivifion.  Leaves  bipinnate  and 
cut,  hifpid ; the  briftles  on  their  footftalks  pointing  back- 
wards. Umbel  generally  of  three  rough  principal  rays ; 
partial  umbels  of  feveral  fhort  ones.  Flowers  white,  all 
regular  and  perfect.  General  involitcrum  moftly  wanting, 
rarely  of  one  leaf ; partial  of  feveral  awl-fhaped  leaves. 
Seeds  rough  with  afcending  briftles  ; their  beaks  very  fhort. 

9.  S . trichofperma.  Hairy-feeded  Chervil.  Linn.  Mant.  57. 
Willd.  n.  8. — Seeds  clothed  with  copious  hairs  twice  their 
own  length. — Native  of  Egypt.  Sent  to  Linnseus,  with  a 
drawing,  by  his  friend  Anthony  Turra,  of  Vicenza.  The 
root  is  annual,  flender  and  tapering.  Stem  branched  from 
the  bafe,  a fpan  high,  flender,  pale,  roughifh,  leafy.  Leaves 
bipinnate,  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  fegments  ; paler  and  hairy 
beneath.  Briflles  of  the  footftalks,  as  well  as  of  the  Item, 
fmall,  deflexed.  Rays  of  the  general  umbel  three  or  four, 
unequal ; of  the  partial  ones  ten  or  twelve,  fhort,  flender. 
Partial  involucrum  of  feven  awl-fhaped  leaves.  Flowers 
fmall,  regular,  uniform,  white  or  flefh- coloured,  all  perfedt. 
Seeds  fhort,  oblong,  invefted  with  long,  pale,  fpreading 
hairs. 


10.  S.  grandiflora.  Large- flowered  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  369.  Willd.  n.  10.  (S.  orientalis,  flore  maxiino ; 

Tourn.  Cor.  23.) — “ Seeds  fhorter  than  the  villous  flower- 
ftalks.” — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

11.  S . procumbens.  Procumbent  Chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
369.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  7.  (Chaerophyllum  procumbens; 
Purfh  v.  1.  195.  Cerefolium  virginianum  minus,  fumarias 
foliis  ; Morif.  feft.  9.  t.  11.  f.  ult.)  — “ Seeds  ovate-awl- 
fhaped,  polifhed.  Leaves  twice  compound.” — On  fhady 
wet  hills,  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  in  Virginia.  Annual, 
flowering  in  May.  A fmall  and  fcarce  plant,  obferved  near 
Hager’s  town,  Maryland.  Purfh.  That  author  follows 
Perfoon,  in  referring  the  prefent  fpecies  to  Charophyllum. 
By  Morifon’s  plate,  our  only  guide,  the  leaves  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Scandix  trichofperma.  The  general  and  par- 
tial umbels , at  leaf!  when  in  feed,  are  each  of  three  rays. 
The  partial  involucrum  has  certainly  the  afpedt  of  a Charo- 
phyllum. 

We  exclude  from  our  lift  of  fpecies  S.  infefa,  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  3.  732.  Willd.  n.  9;  which  is  Caucalis  heU 
vetica  of  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  12.  t.  16,  and  C.  infefla 
of  Curtis,  FI.  Loud.  fafc.  6.  t.  23  ; as  well  as  of  FI.  Brit. 
299,  and  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1314.  See  Caucalis,  n.  10. 

There  is  great  ambiguity  between  the  genera  of  Scandix 
and  Chserophyllum , the  flowers  of  the  former  not  being 
always  evidently  radiant  or  irregular,  nor  the  fruit  more 
awl-fhaped  than  in  many  fpecies  of  the  latter. 

Scandix,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  her- 
baceous, annual  and  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  lpecies 
cultivated  is  the  garden  chervil  (S.  cerefolium). 

This  is  a plant  that  \yas  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
than  at  prefent.  It  is  ufed  as  a culinary  plant  in  winter  and 
fpring,  in  foups  and  fallads,  and  is  a native  of  the  Levant. 

Method  of  Culture.—  This  plant  may  be  raifed  from  feed 
by  lowing  at  different  times  in  the  early  fpring,  as  from 
February  to  March,  and  alfo  in  Auguft  for  winter  ufe,  in 
beds  of  common  earth,  raking  the  feed  in  : it  afterwards 
only  requires  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  leaves  are  ufed  in  their  young  itate  while  green  and 
tender. 

SCANDULiE,  in  Ancient  Houf -building,  fhingles,  or 
flat  pieces  of  wood,  ufed  by  the  Romans  inftead  of  tiles  to 
cover  houfes.  This,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  was 
the  only  covering  ufed  in  Rome  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  or 
470th  year  of  the  city. 

SCANDULARII,  among  the  Romans,  mechanics  who 
prepared  the  fcandulae  ufed  in  covering  houfes,  who  were 
exempted  from  all  public  fervices. 

SCANELLO,  Ital.  a bank  ; in  Mufic,  a bridge  of  a 
violin,  &c.  the  fame  as  ponticello. 

SCANGERO,  or  Icus,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  390  20'.  E.  long.  240  if. 

SCANIA.  See  Schonen.  , 

SCANNING,  Scansio,  formed  of  fcandere,  to  climb,  in 
Poetry,  the  meafuring  of  a verfe,  to  fee  what  number  of 
feet  and  fyllables  it  contains,  and  whether  or  no  the  quan- 
tities, that  is,  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  be  duly  obferved. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  with  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin 
verfes  ; the  quantities  not  being  well  fettled  and  obferved  in 
the  verfes  of  the  modern  languages. 

Hexameters  are  fanned  one  way,  iambics  another,  fap- 
phics  another. 

SCANNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Sulmona. 

SCANSOR,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gefner  to 
the  fifh  called  by  the  generality  of  writers  lupus  pifcis. 

SCANTING, 
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SCANTING,  in  Sea  Language , the  variation  of  the 
wind,  by  which  it  becomes  unfavourable  to  a ffiip’s  courfe, 
after  having  been  fair  or  large.  It  is  diftinguiffied  from  a 
foul  wind,  as  in  the  former  a fhip  is  ftill  enabled  to  fail  on 
her  courfe,  although  her  progrefs  is  conliderably  retarded  ; 
but  in  the  latter  fhe  is  obliged  to  alter  from  the  line  of  her 
courfe,  as  explained  in  the  article  Tacking. 

SCANTLING,  a meafure,  fize,  or  ftandard,  by  which 
the  dimenfions,  &c.  of  things  are  to  be  determined. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  ejihantillon , a pat- 
tern or  fpecimen. 

The  term  fcantling  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimen- 
fions of  any  piece  of  timber,  with  regard  to  its  breadth 
and  thicknefs.  Likewife  all  quartering  under  five  inches 
fquare  is  termed  fcantling  ; all  above  that  fize  is  called 
carting. 

SCAPE-Goat,  in  the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  the  goat  which 
was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation.  For  the 
ceremonies  on  this  oqcafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi.  5,  6,  &c. 

Some  fay  that  a piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat.  Hofm. 
Lex.  univ.  in  voc.  Lingua. 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpreters  con- 
cerning Uie  meaning  of  the  word  fcape-goat,  or  rather  of 
ty>  Azazel,  for  which  fcape-goat  is  put  in  our  verfion 
of  the  Bible. 

Spencer,  who  is  followed  by  Witfius,  Cocceius,  Altin- 
gius,  Meyer,  and  others,  is  of  opinion  that  Azazel  is  a pro- 
per name,  fignifying  the  devil,  or  evil  daemon,  who  was 
worffiipped  by  the  heathens,  particularly  by  the  Egyptians, 
under  the  form  of  a goat.  ( See  his  reafons  in  his  book  De 
Leg.  Hebr.  Ritual.  Differt.  viii.)  Among  other  things  he 
obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufed  to  fubltitute  the  name 
Samael  for  Azazel,  and  many  of  them  have  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  at  the  feaft  of  expiation  they  were  obliged  to 
offer  a gift  to  Samael  to  obtain  his  favour.  Thus  alio  the 
goat  fent  into  the  wildernefs  to  Azazel,  was  underftood  to 
be  a gift  or  oblation.  Some  Chritlians  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  1.  That  the  goat  loaded  with  the- 
fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be  a fym- 
bolical  reprefentation  of  the.  miferable  condition  of  finners. 
2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to  the  evil  daemons,  to 
ffiew  that  they  were  impure,  thereby  to  deter  the  people 
from  any  converfation  or  familiarity  with  them.  3.  That 
the  goat  fent  to  Azazel  fufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the 
Ifraelites  might  the  more  willingly  abltain  from  the  expia- 
tory facnfices  of  the  Gentiles. 

However,  though  it  be  allowed  with  Spencer,  that  the 
goat,  which,  he  fays,  was  fent  to  Azazel,  or  the  devil,  was 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a proper  facrifice  to  him,  but  merely 
as  being  delivered  into  his  power,  and  given  up  to  his  dif- 
pofal ; yet  this  feems  to  have  been  a rite,  which  might  fo 
eafily  have  been  interpreted  into  an  encouragement  of  dae- 
mon worffiip,  that  we  can  fcarce  admit  it  to  have  been  a di- 
vine inftitution. 

Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion,  that  Azazel  was  the  name  of  a 
place,  either  a mountain  or  cliff,  to  which  the  goat  was  led, 
and  from  thence,  as  the  rabbies  fay,  it  was 'call  down  and 
killed  ; but  no  fuch  place  has  been  fpecified,  except  a moun- 
tain near  Mount  Sinai,  mentioned  by  an  anonymous  writer 
of  very  little  credit,  which  muit  have  been  too  far  diftant 
for  the  fcape-goat  to  have  been  conducted  thither  from 
Jerufalem. 

The  moft  common  opinion  is,  that  Azazel  is  a name 
given  to  the  goat  itfelf,  on  account  of  his  being  let  go,  as 
being  derived  from  jy,  gnez  or  az,  goat,  and  7IN’  aze^  he 
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hath  gone  away..  Thus  it  was  underftood  by  our  tranfla- 
tors,  who  render  it  fcape-goat ; the  Septuagint  likewife 
render  it  a?iwo^7ro:io.;,  and  the  Vulgate  emijfarius.  Thofe 
who  adopt  this  opinion  obferve,  that  as  the  facrifice-goat 
was  typical  of  the  expiation  of  fin  by  the  facrifice  of  Chritt ; 
the  fcape-goat,  which  was  to  have  the  fins  of  the  people 
confeffed  over  him,  and  as  it  were  put  upon  him,  and  then 
to  be  fent  away  alive  into  fome  defart  place,  where  they 
would  fee  him  no  more,  was  intended  to  fignify  the  effect 
of  the  expiation,  namely,  the  removing  of  guilt,  infomuch 
that  it  fliould  never  more  be  charged  on  the  once  pardoned 
Turner. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  im- 
pofition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  vidtim,  has  been 
ufually  confidered,  in  the  cafe  of  piacular  facrifices,  as  a 
fymbolical  tranflation  of  the  fins  of  the  offender  upon  the 
head  of  the  facrifice  ; and  as  a mode  of  deprecating  the  evil 
due  to  his  tranfgreffions.  Thus  it  is  faid  to  be  reprefented 
by  Abarbinel,  in  the  introdudiion  to  his  Commentary  upon 
Leviticus ; and  this,  it  is  faid,  the  ceremony  of  the  fcape- 
goat,  in  Lev.  xvi.  21,  feems  directly  to  aflert.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  ceremony  of  the  impofition  of  hands,  in 
the  Mofaic  facrifice,  is  however  ftrongly  contefted  by  feveral 
writers,  particularly  by  Sykes  (“  Eft.  on  Sacrifices”)*  and 
the  author  of  the  “ Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices  who 
maintain,  that  this  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  piacular 
facrifices,  but  was  alfo  ufed  in  thofe  which  were  eucharifti- 
cal,  on  which  commemoration  was  made,  not  of  fins,  but 
of  mercies.  It  was  not,  therefore,  always  accompanied  with 
confeffion  of  fins,  but  with  praife  or  thankfgiving,  or  fuch 
concomitant  as  fuited  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  piacu- 
lar facrifice.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued,  that  the 
Jewiffi  doctors,  in  all  cafes,  combine  confeffion  of  fins  with 
impofition  of  hands.  (See  Outram  de  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 
$.8.)  That  this  impofition  of  hands,  joined  to  the  con- 
feilion  of  fins,  was  intended  fymbolically  to  transfer  the  fins 
of  the  offerer  on  the  head  of  the  victim  ; and  confe- 
quently  to  point  it  out  as  the  fubftitute  for  the  offender, 
and  as  the  accepted  medium  of  expiation,  appears,  fay  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  from  the  ceremony,  as  prefented 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  (See  Lev.  xvi.  21,  22.)  The  fins 
of  the  people  being  thus  transferred  to  the  animal,  it  is  af- 
terwards reprefented  to  be  polluted,  or  to  pollute  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  it  away  (Lev.  xvi.  26.),  and  by  the  entire 
ceremony  expiation  is  made  for  the  fins  of  the  people.  But 
Dr.  Sykes  fays  (ubi  fupra)  that  the  goat  was  fo  polluted, 
that  it  was  not  facrificed,  but  fent  away ; it  was  not  then  to 
transfer  fins  upon  the  facrifice,  that  hands  were  laid  upon 
the  head  of  the  vidtim,  or  men  would  not  offer  unto  God 
what  they  knew  to  be  polluted.  In  this  notion  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  fcape-goat  rendering  it  unfit  to  be  offered  in 
facrifice,  Mr.  H.  Taylor  (Ben  Mord.  pp.  827,  828.)  con- 
curs with  Dr.  Sykes.  For  the  further  difeuffion  of  this 
fubjedf,  fee  Magee  on  Atonement,  vol.  i.  and  Jenn.  Jew. 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  &c. 

SCAPEMENT,  in  Horology.  See  Escapement. 

SCAPHA,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
external  ear.  See  Ear. 

Scapiia,  in  Surgery,  fometimes  denotes  a double-headed 
. roller. 

SCAPHEPHORI,  £Ka.Qr,$opo t,  among  the  Athenians,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  ftrangers  refiding  among  them,  be- 
caufe  they  were  obliged,  at  the  feftival  Panathenae,  to  carry 
little  (hips,  called  fcaphee,  c-ia-tya  1,  which  were  a fign  of  their 
foreign  extradfion. 

SCAPPIISM,  Scaphismus,  formed  of  o-x.a.tp®',  digging, 
of  ckccx lx,  I dig,  hollow,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  torture  or 
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punifhment  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Perfians.  It  con- 
fided in  locking  the  criminal  clofe  up  within  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  bored  to  the  dimenfions  of  his  body,  only  with  five  holes 
for  his  head,  arms,  and  legs  to  come  through.  In  this  date 
he  was  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  parts  thus  appearing 
were  anointed  with  honey  and  milk,  to  invite  the  wafps  and 
flies. 

To  increafe  the  torment,  they  forced  the  criminal  alfo  to 
eat  abundantly,  till  his  excrements,  clofe  pent  up  in  the 
wood,  rotted  his  body.  Some  authors  obferve,  that  perfons 
ordinarily  lived  forty  days  in  this  condition. 

The  invention  is  afcribed  to  Parifatis,  queen  of  Perfia, 
and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  young  Cyrus. 
It  is  added,  fhe  firft  ordered  it  to  be  pra&ifed  on  the  perfon 
who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

SCAPHIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a cup  of  an  oblong 
form,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a boat,  whence  alfo  it 
had  its  name. 

Scaphium  likewife  fignifies  a kind  of  dial,  which,  befide 
the  hours,  fhewed  alfo  the  folftices  and  equinoxes. 

SCAPHOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  (from  0-x.a.da,  a boat,  and 
n^oc,  form,)  boat-like  ; the  name  of  a bone  of  the  carpus,  and 
of  the  tarfus.  See  Extremities. 

SCAPOLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  Paranthine  of  Haiiy. 
This  mineral  has  only  been  found  near  Arendal  in  Norway. 
Its  colour  is  a greyilh,  greenilh,  or  yellowilh-white.  It 
is  commonly  crystallized  in  Angle  or  laterally  aggregated 
needles  ; the  form  either  long  four-fided  or  eight -fided 
prifms.  The  cryftals  are  often  decompofed;  fometimes  they 
are  tranflucent,  and  have  a metallic  or  nacry  fplendour.  In 
the  laid  (late  they  are  fufficiently  hard  to  fcratch  glafs,  in 
the  former  ftate  they  are  foft  and  even  friable.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  intumefces,  and  forms  a Ihining  white  enamel. 
The  cryftals  are  not  ele&ric  by  heat,  and  do  not  gelatinize 
with  acids.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  fcapolite  is  3.712. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftal,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  a 
reftangular  prifm,  terminated  by  fquare  planes,  which  di- 
vide diftinclly  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal.  Scapolite 
contains, 
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SCAPULA,  John,  in  Biography,  the  reputed  author 
of  a Greek  Lexicon,  that  has  long  been  efteemed  a work  of 
fuperior  merit,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  fays  his  biographer,  neither  on 
account  of  his  talents,  nor  induftry,  but  for  a grofs  add  of 
difingenuity  and  fraud,  which  he  committed  againft  an  emi- 
nent literary  charadder  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Being  em- 
ployed by  Henry  Stephens  as  the  correddor  to  his  prefs, 
while  he  was  printing  his  “ Thefaurus  Linguce  Graecse,” 
Scapula  extradded  thofe  words,  with  their  explications,  &c. 
which  he  reckoned  mold  ufeful,  comprifed  them  in  one  vo- 
lume, and  publilhed  them  as  an  original  work,  with  his  own 
name.  See  Etienne,  Henry. 

Scapula,  in  Anatomy,  the  Ihoulder-blade.  See  Extre- 
mities. 

Scapula,  in  Surgery.  For  an  account  of  the  fraddures 
to  which  this  bone  is  liable,  fee  F ractuee. 

SCAPULAR,  or  Scapulary,  denotes  part  of  the 
habit  of  feveral  orders  of  religious,  worn  over  the  gown, 
as  a badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Virgin. 


The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  fcapulaire,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  ; and  that  from  the  Lalrii  fcapula,  the 
fhoulder-blade. 

The  fcapular  confifts  of  two  narrow  breadths,  or  flips,  of 
cloth,  covering  the  back  and  the  breafts,  and  hanging  down 
to  the  feet  of  the  profeffed  religious,  and  to  the  knees  of 
the  lay-brothers,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  a Friery,  or  Fraternity  of  the  Scapular,  con- 
fiding of  lay-brothers,  who  profefs  a particular  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  ; and  who,  in  honour  of  her,  wear  a little  fcapu- 
lar, in  manner  of  a bracelet,  or  otherwife,  for  reprefenting 
the  great  one.  They  are  obliged  to  certain  prayers,  and  to 
obferve  certain  rules,  in  their  manner  of  life. 

SCAPULA  RIS,  an  epithet  applied  to  arteries  and 
nerves  about  the  fcapula. 

SCAPULARY,  a bandage  for  the  ftioulder. 

SCAPUS,  in  ArchiteSure,  the  full,  or  fhaft,  of  a co- 
lumn. 

Scapus,  in  Botany,  is  a flower-ftalk  fpringing  immedi- 
ately from  the  root,  as  in  the  primrofe,  cowflip,  fnowdrop, 
daffodil,  cyclamen,  &c.  It  is  defigned  for  the  fupport  of 
the  parts  of  fruddification  only,  and  withers  when  they  have 
accomplifhed  their  deftination.  Linnaeus  thought  that  no 
plant  could  be  increafed  by  its  fcapus  ; but  we  have  railed 
plants  of  Lachenalia  tricolor  from  bulbs  formed  on  a flower- 
ftalk  laid  between  papers  to  dry.  See  Pedunculus. 
SCAR.  See  Eschar. 

Scar  of  the  Seed,  in  Botany.  See  Hilum. 

Scar,  Green,  in  Geography,  rocks  in  the  German  fea, 
near  the  coalt  of  Northumberland  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Blythe. 
— North  Scar,  a rock  in  the  fame  fea,  near  the  fame  coaft ; 
9 miles  N.N.W.  from  Coquet  ifland. — South  Scar,  a rock 
half  a mile  S.  from  the  North  Scar. — Nofe  Scar,  a cape  of 
Scotland,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Bamff.  N.  lat. 
570  40'.  W.  long.  20  46'. 

SCARA,  or  Ciara,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
jurifdiddion  of  Maranhoa. 

SCARABiEUS,  or  Beetle,  in  Entomology,  a genus 
of  infedds  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  of  which  the  generic 
charadder  is  as  follows : the  antennae  are  clavate ; the  club 
is  lamellate  : the  infedds  of  the  genus  have  four  feelers,  and 
the  fore-fhanks  are  generally  toothed. 

The  larvae  or  grubs  of  beetles  have  fix  feet : they  are 
annulate,  hairy,  veficular  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
furnifhed  with  a horny  head.  They  live  quietly  under 
ground  ; mold  of  them  delight  in,  and  feed  upon,  dung  : the 
tribes  of  the  cetonia  live  on  decayed  woods,  and  of  the  melo- 
lontha  on  the  roots  of  plants : the  nymphae  lie  dormant 
under  the  earth.  There  have  been  about  600  fpecies  of 
this  genus  enumerated  by  Gmelin,  which  are  feparated  into 
four  divifions,  m-x.  thofe  which  have  filiform  feelers  ; thofe 
whofe  feelers  are  capitate,  and  jaws  bifid ; thofe  which  have 
cylindric  feelers,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  tunicate ; 
and  thofe  whofe  feelers  are  unequal,  the  fore  ones  fub- 
clavate,  the  hind  ones  filiform.  Of  the  laft  three  there  are 
but  few  fpecies  ; the  great  mafs  is  to  be  found  in  the  firft 
divifion.  We  ftiall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  every  fpecies, 
but  fli all  defcribe  thofe  which  are  mold  interefting  and  de- 
ferving  of  notice. 

Divifion  A.  Feelers  uniform. 
a.  Mandible  arched. 

Species. 

Hercules.  Horn  of  the  thorax  incurved,  very  large, 
bifid  at  the  end,  bearded  beneath,  and  one-toothed ; the 
horn  of  the  head  is  recurved,  with  feveral  teeth  above. 

This 
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This  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies ; it  meafures 
fometimes  five  or  fix  inches  in  length  ; the  wing-fhells  are 
of  a fmooth  furface,  of  a blueifh  or  brownifh-grey  colour, 
fometimes  nearly  black,  and  commonly  marked  with  feveral 
fmall,  round,  deep  black  {pots,  of  different  lizes  ; the  head 
and  limbs  are  coal-black.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  or  thorax  proceeds  a horn  or  procefs  of  enormous 
length,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body  ; it  is  {harp  at  the 
tip,  where  it  curves  {lightly  downwards,  and  is  marked  be- 
neath by  two  or  three  denticulations,  and  furniftied  through- 
out its  whole  length  with  a fine,  {hort,  velvet-like  pile,  of 
a brownilh-orange  colour : from  the  front  of  the  head  pro- 
ceeds alfo  a ftrong  horn,  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  former.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  feveral  parts  of 
South  America,  where  great  numbers  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times feen  on  the  tree  called  the  mammsea,  or  mammee-tree, 
rafping  off  the  rind  of  the  {lender  branches  by  working 
nimbly  round  them  with  the  horns,  till  they  caufe  the 
juice  to  flow,  which  they  are  faid  to  drink  to  intoxication, 
and  then  fall  fenfelefs  from  the  tree.  This  faCT  has  been 
doubted  by  naturalifts,  fince  the  thoracic  horn,  being 
bearded  on  its  lower  furface,  would  be  made  bare  by  the 
operation.  The  Hercules,  from  the  largenefs  of  the  fize 
of  all  its  parts,  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  genus.  It  varies,  however,  in  fize  ; and  it  may 
even  be  doubted,  whether  fome  of  the  fmaller  fpecimens 
have  not  occafionally  been  regarded  as  diftinCT  fpecies.  The 
female  is  deftitute  both  of  the  frontal  and  thoracic  horn, 
but  in  other  points  {he  refembles  the  male. 

Alcides.  Horn  of  the  thorax  incurved,  bearded  be- 
neath, and  one-toothed  ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  recurved, 
and  unarmed.  This  is  an  Indian  infeCT,  and  is  not  more 
than  half  the  fize  of  the  lafl : the  horn  of  the  thorax  is  not 
bifid  at  the  end. 

Gideon.  The  horn  of  the  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is  in- 
curved, very  large  and  fmooth  ; it  is  bifid  at  the  end  ; the 
horn  of  the  head  is  recurved,  and  one-toothed  above.  It 
inhabits  South  America  and  India,  as  does  the  next. 

Oromedon.  Horn  of  the  thorax  {hort,  emarginate ; 
horn  of  the  head  recurved  and  bifid. 

Cen taurus.  The  horn  of  the  thorax  of  this  is  in- 
curved ; it  is  two-toothed  at  the  bafe,  bifid  at  the  end : the 
horn  of  the  head  is  recurved,  and  one-toothed.  This  is 
found  in  India  and  Africa. 

Dispar.  In  the  male,  the  horn  of  the  thorax  is  Tubu- 
late, and  projecting ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  Tubulate, 
{lightly  recurved  ; the  fcutel  is  heart-lhaped.  This  infeCt  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  fouthern  Ruffia.  It  is  black.  The 
female  has  two  ereCl  denticles  in  the  middle  of  the  head 
before ; the  thorax  has  two  elevated  prominent  teeth 
before. 

Hastatus.  Horn  of  the  thorax  {hort,  arched,  fpear- 
lbaped,  rough  beneath ; horn  of  the  head  recurved.  It  is 
found  in  divers  parts  of  South  America ; it  is  black  and 
the  fhells  are  teftaceous ; the  fhield  of  the  head  is  refle&ed, 
toothed,  with  a large,  {harp,  arched,  unarmed  horn ; tho- 
rax pun&ured,  with  an  incumbent  fhort  horn  in  the  middle, 
fpear-lhaped  or  three-lobed  at  the  end  ; the  {hells  are  punc- 
tured, with  a fingle  ftripe  at  the  future. 

Pan.  The  horn  of  the  thorax  is  incurved,  very  thick 
at  the  bafe,  bifid  at  the  end ; the  horn  of  the  head  re- 
curved, one -toothed.  It  inhabits  South  America  and  India : 
large,  black.  The  thorax  is  rough  at  the  Tides,,  fmooth 
in  the  middle,  very  thick,  ending  in  an  incurved  bifid 
horn. 

D-TEDalus.  Thorax  arched,  excavate  before,  with  a 
very  {hort  horn  j the  horn  of  the  head  is  flat,  imprefled  on 


each  fide.  It  inhabits  India.  The  horn  is  longer  than 
the  head,  and  covering  the  whole  head ; it  is  ftraight  and 
broad,  with  an  imprefled  punCTure  at  the  bafe  on  each  fide, 
one-toothed  at  the  edge  ; the  thorax  has  a tranfverfe  dorfal 
elevated  line  ; {hells  fcarcely  ftriate  ; the  legs  and  body  be- 
neath ferruginous  ; hind-thighs  clavate  ; hind-fhanks  thick, 
truncate  : female,  thorax  unarmed ; horn  of  the  head  Ihorter, 
notched. 

AcTiEON.  Smooth  ; thorax  two-horned  ; the  horn  of 
the  head  is  one-toothed,  bifid  at  the  end ; the  fhells  are 
fmooth.  It  inhabits  South  America.  It  is  the  largeft  of 
all  known  infeCts,  excepting  crabs  and  monoculi.  Its  {hells 
are  black,  or  glaucous  fpotted  with  black. 

Elephas.  Downy  ; thorax  gibbous,  two-horned  ; the 
horn  of  the  head  is  one-toothed,  and  bifid  at  the  end.  It 
inhabits  Guinea.  The  body  is  covered  with  rufty-grey 
hairs  ; the  {hells  are  irregularly  punClured. 

Boas.  Thorax  retufe,  excavate,  two-toothed ; the  horn 
of  the  head  is  recurved,  and  fimple.  It  inhabits  Sierra 
Leona.  The  fhield  of  the  head  is  emarginate  ; the  thorax 
is  black,  with  ereCl  ferruginous  hairs ; the  {hells  are  pitchy, 
with  a fingle  line  at  the  future. 

Coryphaeus.  Thorax  two-horned ; the  body  ferrugi- 
nous. It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fhield 
of  the  head  is  two-horned  before,  the  horns  are  recurved 
and  tipt  with  black.  It  has  an  elevated  fhort  black  fpine 
behind  ; the  thorax  has  two  (hort  approximate  horns  tipt 
with  black,  and  an  obtufe  gibbofity  behind ; the  {hells  are 
flightly  ftriate. 

Orion.  Brown ; thorax  two-horned,  the  horns  are 
comprefled  ; the  head  is  three-horned  ; the  middle  one  is 
very  {hort.  It  is  a native  of  Senegal,  and  is  fmall.  The 
horns  of  the  head  are  elevated,  thick,  comprefl'ed,  ending 
in  two  lateral,  dillant,  recurved  horns,  with  a denticle  in 
th°  middle  ; the  thorax  is  deeply  imprefled  j the  horns  are 
ftrong ; the  fhells  are  fmooth  and  highly  polifhed. 

Atlas.  Thorax  three-horned,  the  middle  one  is  very 
{hort ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  recurved.  It  inhabits 
America.  The  horn  of  the  head  is  fometimes  three- 
toothed. 

T yphon.  Thorax  three-horned,  the  middle  one  is  notched ; 
the  horn  of  the  thorax  is  recurved,  one-toothed  at  the  bafe, 
bifid  at  the  end.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 
The  fhield  of  the  head  is  two-toothed ; the  horn  is  project- 
ing, recurved,  with  a ftrong  dorfal  tooth  at  the  bafe,  fmooth, 
black  ; the  thorax  is  covered  with  a cinereous  down  ; the 
horns  are  black,  fubequal,  the  middle  one  with  fulvous 
down  beneath  ; the  {hells  are  brown,  and  nearly  fmooth. 

Vulcanus.  Thorax  three-horned,  the  lateral  ones  Ihorter, 
comprefled,  dilated  near  the  tip  ; the  head  is  unarmed  ; the 
{hells  with  ftriate  pun&ures.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland  of  Guadaloupe. 

* Typhceus  ; Bull-comber.  Thorax  three-horned,  the 
middle  one  lefs,  lateral  ones  projecting,  as  long  as  the  head, 
which  is  unarmed.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  under  cow-dung,  where  it  buries 
itfelf  to  depofit  its  eggs.  The  head  is  dep refled,  villous 
at  the  Tides,  narrow  ; knob  of  the  antennse  greyifti ; thorax 
fmooth  ; the  horns  fometimes  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
fometimes  twice  as  long  ; in  the  female  they  are  fcarcely 
vifible  ; the  {hells  are  ftriate  ; the  {hanks  downy  ; the  body 
black. 

Nasicornis.  Thorax  with  a triple  prominence ; horn 
of  the  head  recurved  ; {hells  fmooth.  This  is  an  European 
infeft.  The  larva  is  grey ; the  head,  the  legs,  and  fpiracles 
rufous:  the  female  has  fcarcely  the  rudiment  of  a horn. 

Lazarus.  The  thorax  of  this  infeCt  has  th*ee  tuber- 
cles ; 
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cles ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  (hort,  emarginate.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  and  is  very  fmall.  The  (hield  of 
the  head  is  emarginate ; the  thorax  is  brown,  caniculate, 
the  middle  tubercle  tranfverfe ; the  (hells  are  ftriate  and 
rufous. 

Quadridens.  Thorax  four-toothed  ; horn  of  the  head 
elevated,  fimple  ; body  ferruginous.  It  inhabits  India  ; is 
fmall,  gibbous,  and  ferruginous.  In  the  male  the  (hield 
has  a (hort  ereft  horn  ; in  the  female  it  is  two-toothed ; the 
(hells  ftriate. 

* Mobilicornis.  Thorax  four-toothed ; horn  of  the 
head  recurved  and  moveable.  It  is  found  in  this  country 
and  many  parts  of  Germany : it  is  black ; the  (hells  are 
ftriate. 

Cyclops.  The  thorax  is  four-horned,  the  lateral  ones 
larger  ; the  head  is  two-toothed,  and  the  body  ferruginous. 
This  is  an  Indian  infeift 

Violaceus.  Thorax  fix-fpined  ; jaws  prominent;  the 
front  is  (loping ; the  body  entirely  violet.  It  inhabits 
Siberia,  under  (tones,  arid  is  very  (mall.  The  (hells  are 
marked  with  hollow  punctures. 

CEdipus.  Horn  of  the  thorax  flat,  toothed  beneath  ; 
the  horn  of  the  head  is  truncate,  three-toothed.  It  inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "and  is  middle-fized.  The  (hield 
is  rounded,  emarginate  ; thorax  rounded  behind,  with  an 
impreffed  puncture  at  the  fides  ; the  (hells  are  ftriate. 

Rhadamistus.  Thorax  deeply  excavate,  with  a re- 
curved horn  before ; head  unarmed ; (hell  rufous,  with  a 
black  future  and  two  fpots.  This  is  a fmall  infeft,  and  is 
found  at  Coromandel.  The  (hield  is  rounded,  brafly,  whitifh 
before  ; the  thorax  is  longer  than  the  (hells,  braffy,  pale  at 
the  fides,  with  a brafly  dot  ; the  (hells  are  ftriate. 

Nemestrinus.  Thorax  with  two  projecting  (harp  horns ; 
horn  of  the  head  ereft,  fubulate.  The  body  of  this  infeft 
is  hairy  ; the  (hield  is  rounded  and  entire  ; the  thorax  with 
an  imprefl'ed  punCture  on  each  fide  ; the  (hells  are  ftriate. 
This  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jachus.  Thorax  prominent,  two-lobed ; the  horn  of 
the  head  recurved  and  fimple.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  (hield  is  rounded,  notched  at  the  tip  ; 
the  horn  is  long,  ere<ft,  recurved  at  the  end  ; thorax  (lightly 
punftured ; there  are  two  elevated  lines  on  each  fide  near 
the  edge. 

SabjEus.  Thorax  with  a double  prominence ; the  horn 
of  the  head  ereft,  fimple,  as  long  as  the  thorax.  This  is 
found  at  Coromandel.  Shield  projecting,  rounded,  fcarcely 
emarginate ; the  thorax  is  black,  poliftied,  with  an  im- 
preffed lateral  point  on  each  fide ; the  (hells  are  ftriate, 
black,  poliftied. 

Nanus.  Thorax  with  a double  prominence ; the  horn 
of  the  head  is  erect,  fimple,  as  long  as  the  head.  This  is 
found  at  Tranquebar. 

Splendidulus.  Thorax  brafly,  with  two  comprefled 
black  horns;  horn  of  the  head  ereft,  comprefled  at  the  tip. 
This  is  feen  in  divers  parts  of  South  America.  The  (hield 
is  rounded,  (lightly  emarginate  ; horn  obtufe ; thorax  an- 
gular, with  two  fubarched  obtufe  horns  in  the  middle  ; the 
(hells  are  grooved,  green,  obfcure ; legs  black ; thighs 
brafly. 

s Festivus.  Thorax  gibbous,  two-horned ; horn  of  the 
head  erect ; (hells  red-braffy.  It  inhabits  America. 

Factolus.  Thorax  two-toothed ; horn  of  the  head 
long,  recurved,  two-toothed  in  the  middle.  It  is  of  a 
brafly-green  colour,  and  is  found  in  Brafil.  The  (hield  is 
rounded,  entire ; the  horn  is  black,  with  two  (harp  teeth 
in  the  middle ; thorax  channelled  on  the  fore-part,  paler 
at  the  fides  ; (hells  teftaceous,  with  a brafly  future. 


Guineensis.  Thorax  two-toothed,  brafly  ; horn  of  the 
head  elevated,  (hort.  This  inhabits  Guinea,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  The  antennae  are  teftaceous ; the  (hield 
is  rounded,  a little  reflefted  at  the  edge  p thorax  rounded, 
brafly,  with  two  fmall  teeth  before  ; (hells  fubftriate,  black, 
crofted  with  an  interrupted  teftac  us  ftreak  at  the  bafe,  and 
teftaceous  at  the  tip. 

Pygm^us.  Thorax  two-tor  filed,  brafty;  (hield  unarmed, 
emarginate ; (hells  teftaceous  fpotted  black.  Found  at 
Tranquebar. 

Ammon.  Thorax  three-toothed  ; horn  of  the  head  re- 
curved ; (hells  ftriate.  It  is  n American  infeft  ; the  (hield 
is  rounded,  emarginate,  with  a projecting,  (harp,  recurved 
horn  ; the  thorax  is  fmooth,  with  three  teeth,  the  middle 
one  is  the  larger  ; the  (hells  with  crenate  (tripes. 

Midas.  Thorax  three-horned ; (hield projecting,  wrinkled, 
with  a broad  hollow  in  the  middle  ; it  has  two  horns,  which 
are  (hort  and  erect,  and  two  denticles  in  the  middle ; the 
thorax  is  punctured,  rough,  with  ferruginous  hairs ; the 
horns  are  deprefted,  crenate  at  the  fides ; the  middle  ones 
are  broader,  emarginate  ; (hells  ftriate. 

* Lunaris  is  an  Englifh  infect,  and  found  likewife  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Donovan  ; its  thorax  is  three-horned  ; the  middle  one  ob- 
tufe, bifid  ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  erect ; the  (hield  emar- 
ginate. In  each  fex  the  (hield  is  horned  ; the  thorax  of  the 
female  is  unaimed. 

CjElatus.  Thorax  three-horned,  the  middle  one  three- 
toothed ; the  horn  of  the  head  is  recurved,  long,  one-toothed 
within.  It  is  lefs  than  the  lunaris.  The  (hield  is  rounded, 
the  horn  comprefled,  with  a ftrong  incumbent  tooth  in  the 
middle  within  ; thorax  elevated,  retufe  each  fide ; (hells 
hardly  ftriate. 

Belzebub.*  The  thorax  has  a triple  prominence ; the 
head  is  three-horned,  the  middle  one  is  the  largeft.  The 
(hield  is  rounded,  fcarcely  emarginated ; the  horn  of  the 
head  is  (hort,  with  two  fmaller  horns  at  the  bafe  ; the  (hells 
are  ftriate ; the  middle  (hanks  clavate  and  toothed. 

Tarandus.  Thorax  four-horned  ; head  with  two  com- 
prefled horns.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  a fmall 
and  black  infeft.  The  (hield  is  (lightly  angular,  black, 
with  an  elevated  line  behind,  which  is  terminated  on  each 
fide  by  a (hort  horn  ; the  thorax  is  black,  with  four  equal 
horns,  the  middle  ones  connected  at  the  bafe  ; the  (hells  are 
teftaceous,  black  at  the  future ; the  legs  are  teftaceous. 

Lemur.  The  thorax  is  four-horned,  coppery ; (hield 
tranfverfe,  carinate  behind  j (hells  teftaceous.  It  is  found 
in  divers  parts  of  Germany.  The  (hells  are  fometimes 
marked  with  a band  compofed  of  five  brown  dots. 

Camelus.  Thorax  four-horned  ; the  (hield  is  (lightly 
two-horned  behind ; the  body  is  black.  This  alfo  is  a 
German  infecft.  The  female  is  marked  with  a double  tranf- 
verfe carinate  line  on  the  (hield  ; the  hind  one  larger. 

Unifasciatus.  This  curious  infeft  has  a five-horned 
thorax  : it  is  black,  but  the  (hells  are  teftaceous,  with 
a black  band.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar.  The  (hield  is 
rounded,  unarmed,  black  ; the  thorax  is  gibbous,  black, 
with  five  tubercles ; the  two  lateral  ones  larger,  the  three 
middle  ones  difpofi-d  in  a triangle  ; the  (hells,  with  a diftinft 
fpot  at  the  bafe,  a broad  indented  band  in  the  middle,  and 
blotch  at  the  tip,  all  black  ; the  knob  of  the  antennas  is 
ferruginous. 

Rhinoceros.  The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is  retufe ; the 
horn  of  the  Head  is  fimple  ; the  (hield  is  bifid  ; (hells  punc- 
tuate. It  inhabits  Afia.  The  body  is  pitchy,  beneath  it 
is  hairy  ; the  thorax  of  the  female  is  excavate. 

Barbarossa.  Thorax  rough  on  the  fore-part ; the  horn 
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of  the  head  is  recurved,  (hort.  This  is  found  in  New  Hoi- 
land.  The  fhield  is  elongated,  fub-emarginate  ; the  horn  is 
Tubulate,  as  long  as  the  head ; the  thorax  is  rounded ; the 
(hells  are  pitchy,  punftured,  and  ftriate ; the  fore-fhanks 
are  four-toothed. 

Satyrus.  Thorax  truncate  before ; the  horn  of  the 
head  is  recurved,  as  long  as  the  head.  It  inhabits  America. 
In  this  the  (hield  is  widely  emarginate  ; the  horns  three  times 
as  long  as  the  (hield ; the  (hells  are  ftriate ; the  body  be- 
neath is  ferruginous,  hairy  ; the  (hanks  are  toothed, 

Jamaicensis.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a Jamaica 
infeft  ; the  thorax  is  retufe  before ; the  horn  of  the  head  is 
recurved  ; the  (hells  are  very  fmooth. 

Silenus.  The  thorax  of  this  is  excavate  before ; the 
horn  of  the  head  recurved  ; the  (hells  are  very  fmooth.  It 
inhabits  fouthern  Europe. 

Apelles.  Horn  of  the  head  very  (hort ; (hells  cine- 
reous, with  black  raifed  dots  ; it  has  no  fore  tarfi.  It  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  body  of  this  infeft 
is  fmall ; the  (hield  rounded,  entire,  with  raifed  futures ; 
thorax  is  unequal,  grey-brown,  the  margin  and  two  fpots 
yellow  ; the  (hells  are  of  a grey -brown,  ftriate,  with  raifed 
lines ; the  legs  are  yellow,  fpotted  with  black. 

Hylax.  Horn  of  the  head  emarginate ; hind-lhanks 
very  (hort,  fpinous  at  the  tip.  This  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Africa. 

Coronatus.  Shield  of  the  head  emarginate  behind. 
It  inhabits  Java.  The  (hield  is  raifed  on  each  (ide ; the 
thorax  is  punftured  ; the  (hells  are  fmooth  ; the  hind-thighs 
(hort,  thick,  and  the  body  pitchy. 

Dionysius.  Thorax  excavate ; horn  of  the  head  re- 
curved, depreffed,  thicker  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Tran- 
quebar. 

MeliBjEUS.  Thorax  uneven  before ; horn  of  the  head 
very  (hort  and  truncate ; the  (hells  ftriate.  This  is  found 
in  North  America.  The  antennae  are  thick,  pitchy  ; the 
head,  thorax,  and  legs  black ; the  (hells  are  marked  with 
crenate  ttripes  ; they  are  dull  and  pitchy. 

Didymus.  Depreffed ; thorax  with  a groove  ; head 
three-fpined  ; (hells  ftriate.  It  inhabits  America.  The  fe- 
male has  a fmall  elevated  fpine  on  the  thorax. 

Guttulatus.  The  thorax  of  this  is  punftured ; the 
(hield  is  entire,  with  two  elevated  obtufe  horns.  It  is 
found  in  Italy.  The  (hield  is  rounded,  with  a tranfverfe 
carinate  line  in  the  middle ; the  thorax  is  rounded,  black, 
polilhed ; (hells  punftured,  ftriate,  black ; the  body  is 
black. 

Subterraneus.  Head  with  three  tubercle*  ; (hells  with 
crenate  (tripes.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  It 
refembles  the  S.  foflor,  (hortly  to  be  mentioned,  but  is  not 
more  than  half  its  fize. 

Sorex.  Head  with  three  tubercles,  the  middle  one 
(lightly  horned ; the  (hells  are  ftriate,  grey,  edged  with 
black.  It  inhabits  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  the 
fize  of  the  next.  The  (hield  is  reflected,  emarginate,  black, 
immaculate. 

* Fossor.  Thorax  retufe ; head  with  three  tubercles, 
the  middle  one  is  (lightly  horned.  This,  as  the  afterifc 
(hews,  is  found  in  our  own  country. 

Scrutator.  Head  with  three  tubercles  ; the  (hells  and 
abdomen  rufous.  The  (hield  is  rounded ; thorax  punc- 
tured, black,  polilhed,  with  a broad  rufous  margin  ; (hells 
ftriate,  with  a raifed  dot  at  the  tip  and  at  the  bafe ; the 
legs  are  black. 

Analis.  Head  with  three  equal  tubercles ; black ; 
(hells  ferruginous  at  the  ends.  It  is  an  Indian  infeft,  and 
is  the  fize  of  the  S.  foflor. 
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* Terrestris.  Head  with  three  equal  tubercles  ; (hells 
ftriate.  This  is  an  Engli(h  infeft.  It  is  not  more  than 
half  the  fize  of  the  S.  fofi'or  ; the  tubercles  of  the  head  are 
(hort  and  obtufe. 

Obscurior.  Dull  black  ; head  with  three  obfolete  tu- 
bercles ; the  (hells  ftriate.  It  inhabits  Germany.  It  is  the 
fize  of  the  terreftris. 

Ater.  Head  with  three  tubercles,  the  middle  one 
(lightly  horned  ; (hells  ftriate,  very  fmooth.  Inhabits  Keil. 
The  (hield  is  rounded,  (lightly  emarginate ; thorax  fub- 
punftured,  black,  polilhed ; (hells  black,  poliflied,  and 
ftriate,  but  not  crenate  ; the  body  is  black,  and  the  legs  are 
pitchy.  The  thorax  is  fometimes  marked  with  a fmall,  la- 
teral, rufous  fpot. 

* Conflagrans.  Head  with  three  tubercles  ; (hield 
and  fcutel  polilhed  black.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  (hells  are  grooved, 
with  hollow  dots. 

* Testaceus.  Teftaceous  ; its  head  has  two  tubercles  ; 
the  (hells  are  punftured  and  ftriate.  This  likewife,  as  well 
as  the  two  following,  are  inhabitants  of  England.  The 
thorax  is  punftured  ; the  body  hairy. 

* Fimetarius.  Black;  head  tuberculate  ; (hells  red. 
It  feeds  on  cow-dung. 

* Conflagratus.  The  thorax  of  this  infeft  is  imma- 
culate ; the  (hells  are  ftriate,  teftaceous,  with  a black  fpot. 
This  is  defcribed  in  Donovan’s  Englifh  Infefts.  The  fcutel 
and  body  are  black  ; the  legs  are  pitchy. 

Inquinatus.  The  head  has  three  tubercles  ; the  (hells 
are  grey,  fpotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  Saxony.  The 
head  is  black  ; thorax  fmooth,  black,  poliflied,  with  a pale 
rufous  edge  ; the  (hells  are  ftriate  and  polifhed. 

Suturalis.  This  is  of  a blackilh  hue  ; the  head  has  three 
tubercles  ; the  (hells  are  teftaceous,  with  a deep  black  fu- 
ture : hence  its  fpecific  name.  It  is  found  in  the  Weft  In- 
dian iflands,  and  is  a fmall  infeft.  The  thorax  is  black, 
with  a teftaceous  edge,  and  fmall  black  dots  ; the  (hells  are 
ftriate  ; body  du(ky  ; legs  yellowifti. 

* Sordidus.  Head  tuberculate ; thorax  black,  with  a 
pale  edge  and  black  dot ; the  (hells  are  grey.  This  and  the 
next  are  natives  of  England.  The  (hield  is  entire,  black, 
with  a pale  fpot  on  each  fide ; the  thorax  is  fmooth ; the 
(hells  are  ftriate  ; the  future  more  dufky  ; the  body  beneath 
variegated  with  black  and  grey  ; the  legs  are  pale, 

* Luridus.  Head  tuberculate ; body  black  ; (hells 
grey,  ftriate  with  black.  Head  and  thorax  black,  polilhed  ; 
(hells  with  black  lines  and  fpots,  fometimes  entirely  black. 

Granarius.  Black  ; the  (hield  is  marked  with  a fingle 
tubercle ; the  lhells  are  teftaceous  behind.  This  is  an 
European  infeft,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a grain  of  wheat. 

Sordens.  Black ; head  tuberculate  ; the  middle  pro- 
minent ; the  (hells  are  dull  teftaceous  ; the  future  and  edges 
of  a dull  brown. 

Nebulosus.  Brown ; thorax  fmooth,  the  outer  mar- 
gins livid ; the  head  obfcurely  tuberculate  ; (hells  ftriate, 
clouded  with  brown  ; the  legs  are  teftaceous.  It  is  found 
in  different  European  countries. 

Suturatus.  Black,  poliflied ; head  with  a fingle  mi- 
nute  tubercle ; (hells  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  ftriate,  punc- 
tured ; outer  edge  at  the  bafe  of  the  fcutel  and  future  black. 
It  is  found  chiefly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltftmrg, 
on  horfe-dung. 

Marianus.  Head  tuberculate  ; (hells  fmooth,  glaucous, 
dotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  America,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  female  of  S.  hercules ; abdomen  and  thighs  fer- 
ruginous. 

Bonasus.  Thorax  with  a double  prominence  ; the  head 
4H  is 
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is  three-horned,  the  lateral  ones  arched.  This  is  an  Indian 
infedt.  The  thorax  is  brafiy ; the  fhells  dufky,  and  the 
body  black. 

Sagittarius.  Thorax  mucronate  before  ; head  with  a 
Angle  eredt  horn.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  fhield  is  rounded,  entire,  black  : the  horn  is  as  long 
as  the  head  ; the  thorax  is  black,  with  a pale  edge  ; fhells 
ftriate-grey  ; fore-legs  black,  with  a golden  fpot  at  the 
bafe  ; the  others  are  variegated. 

Carolinus.  Thorax  retufe,  with  two  knobs ; horn  of 
the  head  eredt,  and  very  fhort ; the  fhield  is  entire  ; the 
fhells  are  grooved.  It  is  a native  of  Carolina.  It  is  black, 
obtufe,  gibbous,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

Sphinx.  Thorax  with  four  impreffed  points ; head 
flightly  horned  ; it  has  no  foretarfi.  It  inhabits  America, 
and  is  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Taurus.  Hind-head  with  two  reclined  arched  horns. 
It  inhabits  France  and  Germany. 

Capra.  Hind-head  with  two  fubarched  horns ; the 
body  is  black  and  opaque.  It  is  a native  of  Saxony,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  taurus. 

Ibex.  Head  with  two  very  fhort  horns  ; the  body  is 
black,  flightly  fpotted  with  yellow.  It  inhabits  India. 
The  fhield  is  rounded  and  entire ; the  horns  are  fubcom- 
prefftd  ; the  antennae  are  teftaceous ; thorax  rounded  be- 
hind ; the  fhells  are  ftriate  ; the  body  beneath  is  black,  and 
the  thighs  yellow. 

Alces.  The  thorax  is  doubly  retufe  ; the  fhield  of  the 
head  is  flightly  two-horned,  with  a railed  tranfverfe  line  ; 
the  body  is  fmooth  and  black.  It  inhabits  Hungary,  and  is 
the  fize  of  the  S.  taurus.  The  fhield  is  rounded  and  entire  ; 
the  thorax  is  rounded,  with  two  obfolete  fmall  teeth. 

Gazella.  The  thorax  of  this  infedt  is  brafiy ; the 
hind-head  has  two  arched  horns  ; the  fhells  are  teftaceous. 
It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  laft. 

Carnifex.  Thorax  angular  and  rough  ; the  horn  of 
the  head  is  infkdted ; the  body  is  brafiy.  It  inhabits 
America.  Like  the  dung-beetle,  it  forms  round  balls  of 
excrement  to  depofit  eggs  in. 

Hispanus.  The  fhield  of  this  infedt  is  horned,  emar- 
ginate ; fhells  ftriate  ; fecond  pair  of  thighs  very  remote. 
It  inhabits  fouthern  Europe. 

Spinieex.  Thorax  rounded ; the  hind-head  with  a re- 
curved fpine.  It  inhabits  Coromandel.  The  fhield  is 
rounded  and  entire  ; the  fpine  is  as  long  as  the  thorax  ; the 
thorax  is  fmooth,  black ; the  fhells  are  ftriate  and  black, 
with  a green  glofs. 

* Nuchicornis.  Thorax  rounded;  hind-head  with  an 
eredt  fpine ; fhield  emarginate.  This  is  defcribed  among 
Mr.  Donovan’s  Infedts. 

Xiphias.  The  thorax  is  flightly  pointed  before  ; hind- 
head  with  an  eredt  fpine ; the  fhield  is  entire.  It  inhabits 
Saxony,  and  is  a lefs  infedt  than  the  laft.  • 

* Nutans.  Thorax  impreffed  before;  the  hind-head 
has  an  eredt  fpine,  nodding  at  the  tip  ; the  body  is  black. 
The  fhield  is  rounded  and  entire. 

. A£neus.  Thorax  brafiy  ; horn  of  the  head  eredt,  trun- 
cate. It  inhabits  Tranquebar.  The  female  has  two  tu- 
bercles on  the  thorax. 

Recticornis.  Black ; head  with  two  eredt  horns ; 
fhield  rounded.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

* Verticornis.  Thorax  grey,  dotted  with  black;  the 
horn  of  the  head  is  eredt,  and  very  fhort.  It  is  an  Englifh 
infedt,  and  is  lefs  than  the  nuchicornis.  The  thorax  is 
round  ; the  fhells  are  fmooth,  and  the  legs  are  pale. 

Suecator.  This  infedt  is  black  ; the  head  has  a fingle 
tubercle  ; the  fhells  are  ftriate. 


Cristatus.  Black  ; thorax  crenate  ; fhield  tuberculate, 
four-toothed.  It  is  found  in  Egypt.  The  thorax  is 
rounded,  crenate  at  the  edges ; the  fhells  are  fmooth ; the 
legs  hairy. 

* Stercorarius  ; Clock-beetle.  The  body  is  black 
and  fmooth  ; the  elytra  furrowed  ; the  head  is  of  a rhom- 
boidal  figure  ; the  forehead  is  prominent.  It  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  England,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  dung.  It  is  much  infefled  with  fome  fpecies  of 
the  acarus  and  ichneumon,  and  hence  it  has  frequently  been 
named  the  loufy  beetle.  It  flies  about  in  the  evening  with 
a loud  noife,  and  is  faid  to  foretell  a fine  day.  It  was  held 
in  the  utmoft  reverence  by  the  Egyptians,  and  confecrated 
by  them  to  the  fun.  It  is  fometimes  of  a greenifh-blue 
colour,  and  fometimes  yellowifh  below,  with  dufky  red 
elytra.  This  is  the  fhard-borne  beetle  of  Shakfpeare.  The 
female  digs  a hole,  and  kneads  a lump  of  frefh  dung,  of  a 
cylindrical  fhape,  on  which  fhe  depofits  one  egg,  and  then 
covers  it  with  more  dung,  attaching  it  to  the  root  of  fome 
grafs.  In  a few  days  the  larva  breaks  the  egg,  and  feeds 
on  the  frefh  dung.  During  the  autumn  it  changes  its  fkin 
four  times. 

* Vernalis.  Shells  without  flreaksor  pundtures  ; fhield 
rhombic  ; crown  a little  prominent.  It  inhabits  other  parts 
of  Europe,  befides  this  country.  It  fmells  of  mufk,  and, 
like  the  laft,  has  an  oval-ferruginous  downy  fpot  at  the  bafe 
of  the  fore-thighs. 

Cordalis.  Black ; thorax  heart-fhaped  before,  im- 
preffed, mucronate  ; head  with  two  tubercles.  It  inhabits 
Guadaloupe,  and  is  larger  than  the  ftercorarius. 

Talpa.  Thorax  mucronate  before  ; fhield  with  an  ele- 
vated tranfverfe  line,  the  tip  reflected,  emarginate.  In- 
habits St.  Bartholomew’s  ifland. 

Splendidus.  Shining  green  ; fhells  ftriate.  It  inhabits 
America.  The  fhield  is  emarginate  ; thorax  rounded  with 
a lateral  impreffed  point  each  fide ; fhells  with  crenate  ftripes ; 
thighs  toothed. 

Globator.  Thorax  and  fhells  dufky  black,  pundtured. 
It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Beneath  it  is  hairy. 

Rufipes.  Black ; thorax  glabrous,  pohfhed ; fhells 
ftriate  ; legs  rufous.  It  inhabits  divers  parts  of  Europe, 
but  is  not  found  in  this  country. 

Gagates.  This  is  black ; thorax  flightly  pundtured  ; 
fhells  ftriate  ; legs  black. 

* Qu adri-maculatus.  Oblong,  black ; the  fpots  on 
the  outer  corners  ©f  the  fhells  and  legs  red.  This  is  de- 
fcribed in  Donovan’s  Englifh  Infedts.  Thorax  glabrous, 
polifhed,  dull  rufous  or  black  ; fhells  obfcurely  ftriate  ; legs 
often  black. 

Sus.  Oblong ; dull  rufous ; fhells  teftaceous,  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany.  The 
body  is  polifhed ; fhells  with  minute  dots. 

Elevatus.  Gibbous,  black  ; fhells  ftriate  and  punc- 
tured ; the  fhield  emarginate.  It  inhabits  Provence. 

Nigellus.  Black  ; fhells  ftriate,  the  edge  and  band  on 
the  hind-part  ferruginous.  It  inhabits  Kamtfchatka. 

* Testudinarius.  Black  ; fhells  pitchy,  grooved,  with 
ferruginous  dots.  This  i3  an  Englifh  infedt,  and  has  been 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  fhield  is  rounded,  emar- 
ginate ; thorax  rough,  black  ; dots  on  the  fhells  difpofed  in 
pairs  ; the  legs  are  pitchy. 

Depressus.  Black,  polifhed ; fhells  ftriate,  rufous ; 
legs  black.  It  is  a native  of  Germany. 

Arcuatus.  Black,  polifhed ; fhield  rufous  before ; 
fhells  pundtured,  ftriate ; the  future,  marginal  dot  at  the 
bafe,  and  abbreviated  band,  infledled  towards  the  future, 
reddifh.  This  is  found  at  and  near  Saltfburg. 
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Porcatus.  Brown  ; fhells  with  longitudinal  raifed 
line?.  This  is  a native  of  Saxony.  It  is  a fmall  infeft,  of 
a dull  brown  colour  ; the  fhells  are  deeply  grooved,  and 
the  grooves  are  tranfverfely  ftriate. 

Interpunctatus.  Black ; fhells  dirty  yellow,  with 
black  grooves  ; the  intermediate  fpace  varied  with  alternate, 
black,  oblong  fpots.  This  and  the  two  next  are  found 
chiefly  at  and  near  Berlin,  among  cow-dung. 

Varius.  Black;  fhells  half  yellow  : probably  a variety 
of  the  laft. 

Minutus.  Black,  ftriate  ; fhells  and  legs  tawny. 

Sacer.  The  fhield  of  the  head  marked  with  fix  denti- 
culations  ; the  thorax  notched  ; the  fhanks  of  the  hind-legs 
fringed  ; top  of  the  head  marked  with  two  flight  projec- 
tions. It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. It  is  frequent  in  dry  IltuationS,  even  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruflia.  Its  figure  is  carved  by  the  Egyptians  on 
the  ancient  pillars,  by  whom  it  was  held  facred  : from  which 
circumftance  it  derived  its  fpecific  name. 

Variolosus.  The  fhield  of  this  is  fix-toothed;  the 
fhells  are  black,  with  variolous  impreffed  dots.  It  inhabits 
Auftria. 

Miliaris.  Shield  fix-toothed  ; the  fhells ' are  black, 
with  raifed  blacker  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Profanus.  Shield  fix-toothed  ; body  black-blue  ; fhells 
fmooth.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea. 

Bacchus.  Shield  four-toothed,  gibbous ; thorax  and 
fhells  glabrous ; the  fhanks  on  all  tides  are  ferrate.  It  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Gibbosus.  Shield  four-toothed  ; fhells  with  a gibbofity 
at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  America. 

Hollandia;.  Shield  four-toothed  ; fhells  grooved.  An 
inhabitant  of  New  Holland. 

Granulatus.  Body  covered  with  cinereous  down  ; 
thorax  and  fhells  with  raifed  black  dots  ; fhield  emarginate. 
It  is  thought  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  laft. 

Cupreus.  Black-coppery  ; fhield  emarginate  ; thorax 
gibbous.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Flagellatus.  Black  ; fhield  emarginate  ; thorax  and 
fhells  rough.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape,  and  is  found  fre- 
quent in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Schxefferi.  Thorax  rounded  ; fhield  emarginate  ; fhells 
triangular  ; hind-thighs  long  and  toothed.  It  inhabits  the 
warm  banks  of  Germany  ; depofits  its  eggs  in  round  balls 
of  cow-dung,'  which  it  rolls  up  with  its  hind-feet,  and 
buries. 

PfLLULARius.  Black,  opaque,  fmooth ; fhield  fub- 
marginate,  with  two  raifed  oblique  lines.  This  is  a native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  about  the  fize  of  the  loufy 
beetle.  It  rolls  up  a ball  made  of  excrement,  feven  times 
the  bulk  of  its  own  body. 

Squaleus.  Black ; fhield  emarginate ; fhells  ftriate. 
It  inhabits  Brafil.  The  head  and  thorax  are  fmooth,  po- 
lifhed  ; fhield  emarginate  ; the  lobes  rounded. 

Calcaratus.  Head  fhielded,  emarginate  ; hind-thighs 
toothed.  It  inhabits  Egypt. 

Bi-pustulata.  Black  ; fhells  with  a rufous  fpot  at  the 
bafe.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Triangularis.  Black  ; edge  of  the  thorax  and  thighs 
pale  ; fhield  emarginate.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Surinam. 

Cinctus.  Black  ; margin  of  the  fhells  pale  ; the  fhield 
‘is  emarginate.  It  is  a native  of  China. 

Smaragdulus.  Braffy,  polifhed ; fhield  twp-toothed. 
It  is  a native  of  America. 

Minor.  Black  ; fhield  fix-toothed ; the  hind-legs  are 
long.  It  inhabits  the  Cape.  It  is  lefs  than  the  ovatus, 
.about  to  be  noticed,  and  the  body  is  totally  black. 


* Ovatus.  Black  ; thorax  rounded,  fix-toothed  ; fhells 
abbreviated.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

Amazohus.  Teftaceous ; thorax  with  two  black 
blotches ; the  fhells  are  marked  with  a brown  callus  on  the 
outer  edge.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Crucifer.  Thorax  a little  downy,  greenifh  ; the  fhells 
are  of  a pale  yellow  ; they  are  fhorter  than  the  body,  and 
marked  with  a double  beamed  black  crofs.  It  is  a native 
of  Siberia. 

Guttatus.  Black  ; thorax  rounded,  with  fmooth  raifed 
dots  ; the  fhield  is  imprefted,  bifid  at  the  tip  ; the  fhells  are 
deeply  crenate,  ftriate,  with  oblong  fpots  compofed  of  yel- 
low hairs. 

b.  Mandible  arched , Jlightly  toothed ; abdomen  naked  at  the 
end,  obliquely  truncate. 

Stigma.  Rufty  brown  ; fhells  with  an  oblong  fnowy 
mark  near  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Java.  The  body  is  very 
large  ; the  fhield  hardly  reflected  ; the  legs  are  black. 

* Fullo.  Teftaceous,  fpotted  with  white  ; fcutel  with 
a double  white  fpot ; antennas  divided  into  feven  leaves.  It 
inhabits  the  fandy  fituations  in  Europe  and  Barbary,  living 
very  much  on  the  oak,  Elymits  arenaria  and  Arundo  arenaria. 
It  is  hairy  below ; the  hooks  at  the  ends  of  their  legs  are 
furnifhed  at  their  bafe  with  a crooked  branch.  This  is  the 
largelt  coleopterous  infe£l  ever  feen  in  this  country,  except 
the  Lucanus  cervus,  or  flag-beetle.  It  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon here. 

* Melolontha  ; Tree-beetle-Cockchaffer.  Teftaceous; 
thorax  hairy  ; tail  infledled  ; a triangular  white  fpot  at  each 
incifure  of  the  abdomen.  This  infeft  is  extremely  familiar 
in  our  ifland.  The  larva  inhabits  the  ploughed  lands,  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  corn  : the  complete  infedl  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  beginning  of  fummer.  It  has  fometimes 
been  feen  in  fuch  prodigious  quantities  as  almoft  to  ftrip 
the  trees  of  their  foliage,  and  to  produce  mifehiefs  ap- 
proaching to  the  devaftations  occafioned  by  the  locuft  tribe. 
There  is  an  interefting  account  of  their  ravages  in  Ireland, 
by  Mr.  Molineux,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for 
the  year  1697,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extraft. 

“ Thefe  infefts  were  firft  noticed  in  this  kingdom  in  1688. 
They  appeared  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Galway,  brought 
thither  by  a fouth-weft  wind,  one  of  the  mod  common,  I 
might  almoft  fay  trade-winds,  of  this  country.  From 
thence  they  penetrated  into  the  inland  parts  towards  Hedd- 
ford,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Galway  : here 
and  there  in  the  adjacent  country,  multitudes  of  them  ap- 
peared among  the  trees  and  hedges  in  the  day-time,  hanging 
by  the  boughs  in  clufters,  like  bees  when  they  fwarm.  In 
this  pofture  they  continued,  with  little  or  no  motion,  during 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ; but  towards  evening,  or  funfet,  they 
would  all  difperfe  and  fly  about  with  a ftrange  humming 
noife,  like  the  beating  of  diftant  drums,  and  in  fuch  vail 
numbers  that  they  darkened  the  air  for  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  miles  fquare.  Perfons  travelling  on  the  roads,  or 
abroad  in  the  fields,  found  it  very  uneafy  to  make  their 
way  through  them,  they  would  fo  beat  ai;d  knock  them- 
felves  againft  their  faces  in  their  flight,  and  with  fuch  a 
force  as  to  make  the  place  fmart,  and  leave  a flight  mark 
behind  them.  In  a fhort  time  after  their  coming,  they  had 
fo  entirely  eat  up  and  deilroyed  all  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
for  fome  miles  round,  that  the  whole  country,  though  in 
the  middle  of  fummer,  was  left  as  bare  as  in  the  depth  of 
winter ; and  the  noife  they  made  in  gnawing  the  leaves 
made  a found  much  refemblmg  the  fawing  of  timber.  They 
alfo  came  into  the  gardens,  and  deftroyed  the  buds,  blof- 
foms,  and  leaves  of  all  the  fruit-trees,  fo  that  they  were  left 
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perfectly  naked  : nay,  many,  that  were  more  delicate  than 
the  reft,  loft  their  fap  as  well  as  leaves,  and  quite  withered 
away,  fo  that  they  never  recovered  again.  Their  multi- 
tudes fpread  fo  exceedingly,  that  they  infefted  houfes,  and 
became  extremely  offenfive  and  troublefome.  Their  nu- 
merous young,  hatched  from  the  eggs  which  they  had 
lodged  under  ground,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  did  ftill 
more  harm  in  that  clofe  retirement  than  all  the  flying  fwarms 
of  their  parents  had  done  abroad  ; for  this  deftruClive  brood, 
lying  under  ground,  eat  up  the  roots  of  corn  and  grafs,  and 
thus  confumed  the  fupport  both  of  man  and  beall.  This 
plague  was  happily  checked  feveral  ways.  High  winds  and 
wet  milling  weather  deftroyed  many  millions  of  them  in  a 
day ; and  when  this  conftitution  of  the  air  prevailed,  they 
were  fo  enfeebled  that  they  would  let  go  their  hold,  and 
drop  to  the  ground  from  the  branches  ; and  fo  little  a fall 
as  this  was  fufficient  quite  to  difable,  and  fometimes  per- 
fectly kill  them.  Nay,  it  was  obfervable  that,  even  when 
they  were  moil  vigorous,  a flight  blow  would  for  fome  time 
ftun  them,  if  not  deprive  them  of  life.  During  thefe  un- 
favourable feafons  of  the  weather,  the  fwine  and  poultry  of 
the  country  would  watch  under  the  trees  for  their  falling, 
and  feed  and  fatten  upon  them  ; and  even  the  poorer  fort  of 
the  country  people,  the  country  then  labouring  under  a 
fcarcity  of  provifion,  had  a way  of  drefiing  them,  and  lived 
upon  them  as  food.  In  a little  time  it  was  found  that  fmoke 
was  another  thing  very  offenfive  to  them  ; and  by  burning 
heath,  fern,  &c.  the  gardens  were  fecured,  or  if  the  infeCls 
had  already  entered,  they  were  thus  driven  out  again.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  fummer  they  returned  of  themfelves, 
and  fo  totally  difappeared,  that  in  a few  days  you  could  not 
fee  one  left.  A year  or  two  ago,  all  along  the  fouth-weft 
coalt  of  the  county  of  Galway,  for  fome  miles  together, 
there  were  found  dead  on  the  fhore  fuch  infinite  multitudes 
of  them,  and  in  fuch  vaft  heaps,  that,  by  a moderate  efti- 
mate,  it  was  computed  there  could  not  be  left;  than  forty  or 
fifty  horfe -loads  in  all ; which  was  a new  colony,  or  a fu- 
pernumerary  fwarm  from  the  fame  place  whence  the  firft 
itock  came,  in  1688,  driven  by  the  wind  from  their  native 
land,  which  I conclude  to  be  Normandy  or  Britany  in 
France  ; it  being  a country  much  infefted  with  this  infeCl, 
and  from  whence  England  heretofore  has  been  peftered  in  a 
fimilar  manner  with  fwarms  of  this  vermin  : but  thefe,  meet- 
ing with  a contrary  wind,  before  they  could  land,  were 
flopped,  and,  tired  with  the  voyage,  were  all  driven  into 
the  fea,  which,  by  the  motion  of  its  waves  and  tides,  caft 
their  floating  bodies  in  heaps  on  the  fhore.  It  is  obferved 
that  they  feldom  keep  above  a year  together  in  a place,  and 
their  ufual  ftages  or  marches  are  computed  to  be  about  fix 
miles  in  a year.  Hitherto  their  progrefs  has  been  welterly, 
following  the  courfe  of  that  wind  which  blows  moft  com- 
monly in  this  country.” 

In  Mouffet’s  Hiftory  of  InfeCls,  it  is  faid  that  early  in 
the  year  1 574,  fo  great  a quantity  of  thefe  infeCls  were 
driven  into  the  river  Severn,  that  they  totally  prevented  the 
mills  from  working,  and  were  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
extirpated  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people,  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  hawks,  ducks,  and  other  birds,  which  preyed 
upon  them  with  great  avidity.  In  Normandy,  it  is  faid, 
they  generally  make  their  appearance  every  third  year.  In 
this  country,  the  county  of  Norfolk  has  fuftained  more 
than  any  other  from  the  ravages  of  the  cockchaffer.  In  the 
year  1751  many  crops  of  corn  were  ruined  by  it. 

The  larva,  according  to  fome  well-informed  naturalifts, 
is  two,  and  fometimes  three,  years  in  palling  from  its  firft 
ilate  into  that  of  the  perfeCl  infeCl.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
imall  detached  heaps,  beneath  the  furface  of  fome  clod; 
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and  the  young,  when  firft  hatched,  are  fcarcely  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  gradually  advancing  in  their 
growth,  and  occafionally  fhifting  their  fkins  till  they  arrive 
at  the  fize  of  two  inches,  or  more.  At  this  period  they 
begin  to  prepare  for  their  change  in  a chryfalis  or  pupa, 
fele&ing  for  the  purpofe  fome  fmall  clod  of  earth,  in  which 
they  form  an  oval  cavity,  and,  after  a certain  fpace,  divell 
themfelves  of  their  laft  fkin,  and  immediately  appear  in  the 
chryfalis  form,  in  which  they  continue  till  the  fucceeding 
fummer,  when  the  beetle  emerges  from  its  retirement,  and 
commits  its  depredations  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  other 
things  that  it  feleCls  for  its  food,  breeds  and  depofits  its 
eggs  in  a favourable  fituation  ; after  which,  its  life  is  of  a 
very  Ihort  duration.  The  cockchaffer  is  eagerly  fought 
after  and  devoured  by  fwine,  bats,  crows,  and  many  kinds 
of  poultry.  It  varies  annually,  in  having  the  thorax  rufous 
and  black  ; the  male  is  diltinguilhed  from  the  female  by  a 
pointed  infleCled  tail. 

Pilosus.  Downy,  blackifh ; fhield  refleCled,  flightly 
emarginate ; antennas  ferruginous.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Hungary.  The  fcutel  is  broad,  and  flightly  emarginate. 

Occidental  is.  Teftaceous ; thorax  downy ; fhelLs 

with  four  fnowy  lines.  It  inhabits  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Alopex.  Body  covered  with  tawny  down  ; fhield  re- 
flected, emarginate ; fhells  fmooth,  black.  Found  at  the 
Cape.  Shield  rounded,  fmooth  ; fhells  immaculate. 

* Solstitial  is.  Teftaceous ; thorax  downy ; (hells 
pale  yeliow,  with  three  paler  parallel  lines.  It  inhabits 
Europe,  and  appears  later  than  the  cockchaffer,  generally 
about  the  fummer  folitice.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a fcutel, 
and  is  without  horns  ; the  thorax  is  hairy  ; the  elytra  are 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  marked  with  three  white  parallel 
lines.  It  is  generally  met  with  among  trees.  The  claws 
at  the  end  of  the  legs  have  one  little  projeClion,  like  a tooth) 
at  their  bafe. 

Candidus.  Shield  rounded ; body  downy  white.  It 
is  an  Eaft  Indian  infeCl.  The  fhells  are  marked  with  a 
fnowy  dot  near  the  tip  : hence  its  fpecific  name. 

-iEquinoctialis.  Downy  teftaceous  ; fhield  flightly  re- 
flected. It  is  a native  of  Hungary.  The  body  is  covered 
with  afh-coloured  down  ; the  antennae  are  rufous. 

Pini.  Black  ; fhield,  fides  of  the  thorax,  fhells,  and 
legs,  pale.  It  inhabits  Barbary  ; as  does  the 

Atriplicis.  Oblong,  downy,  pale ; future  and  tip  of 
the  fhells  black ; the  fhield  is  rounded  and  reflected ; the 
thorax  immaculate  ; the  fhells  are  nearly  fmooth ; the  legs 
are  pale  ; the  tarfi  brown. 

Lanigerus.  Beneath  woolly  ; head  and  thorax  golden  ; 
the  fhells  are  of  a pale  yellow.  This  is  found  in  India. 

Longicornus.  Above  fmooth,  black  ; the  fhells  are 
ferruginous  ; the  club  of  the  antennae  elongated.  It  is  found 
at  the  Cape. 

Punctatus.  Teftaceous  ; the  fhells  are  marked  with 
three  brown  diftant  fpots.  This  is  an  American  infeCt.  The 
claws  are  curved,  and  very  fharp. 

Sutura.  Green  ; future  of  the  fhells  yellowifh.  It  in- 
habits New  Zealand.  The  edges  of  the  thorax  are  a little 
yellowifh,  obtufely  angled  behind  ; the  fhells  are  fmooth, 
fubftriate  ; breaft  and  abdomen  covered  with  white  down  ; 
the  fternum  projeAed  and  pointed ; the  legs  are  green  and 
the  tarfi  ferruginous, 

Barbatus.  Smooth,  black,  polifhed  ; laft  fegment  of 
the  abdomen  bearded,  a little  prominent. 

Glacialis.  This  infeCl  is  fmooth,  pitchy  ; antennSfe  and 
legs  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  America. 

Striatus.  Smooth,  braffy  ; fhells  ftriate,  the  future  and 
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four  lines  are  coppery.  It  inhabits  America.  The  (hell  has 
ten  grooves  ; the  body  beneath  and  legs  are  black. 

Hirticollis.  Hairy,  black  ; fhells  punctured,  fmooth, 
rufous.  It  inhabits.  Africa.  The  fhield  of  this  is  rounded. 

Ruficollis.  Smooth,  punctured,  ferruginous ; fhells 
teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Coromandel. 

* Brunneus.  Smooth  ; teftaceous  ; fhells  ftriate  ; tho- 
rax with  a dot  on  each  fide.  It  inhabits  Europe.  The  larva 
is  foft,  whitifh,  with  teftaceous  head  and  legs. 

Melanocefhalus.  Smooth,  reddifh,  black  ; fhells  pale. 

Erythrocephaeus.  Smooth}  pale;  head  rufous,  black 
at  the  bafe.  The  body  is  fmooth  and  immaculate. 

Rufus.  Smooth,  reddifh  ; fhells  teftaceous  ; fhield  five- 
toothed. It  inhabits  the  Cape.  The  fhield  is  reflected  ; the 
body  beneath  is  marked  with  whitifh  hairs. 

Festivus.  Above  fmooth,  green  ; dorfal  line  on  the 
thorax  and  future  of  the  fhells  dark  brown.  It  inhabits  New 
Zealand. 

Holysericeus.  This  is  a beautiful  infeCt  ; the  upper  part 
is  green,  filky,  beneath  coppery  ; fhells  with  four  raifed  lines ; 
it  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruflia. 

Janthinus.  Pale  violet  ; outer  edge  of  the  thorax, 
fhells,  abdomen,  and  legs  teftaceous ; tail  violet-brown ; 
thighs  violet  before. 

Coriarius.  Violet-brown  ; thorax  yellow-brown  ; fhield 
reflected  at  the  tip  ; the  fhells  are  teftaceous. 

Nigritus.  Smooth,  black  ; fhield  reflected  ; fhells  ob- 
fcurely  ftriate.  This  is  an  American  infeCt.  The  fhield  is 
rounded,  black  and  immaculate  ; the  body  is  black. 

Frischii.  This  is  of  a braffy -black  colour,  and  polifhed  ; 
the  fhells  are  teftaceous.  It  is  a native  of  Germany.  The 
fhells  are  teftaceous,  with  a braffy  future.  It  varies  in  having 
the  fhells  braffy,  but  fometimes  blue. 

'*  Vitis.  This  is  green,  but  the  fides  of  the  thorax  are 
yellow.  It  inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  is  found  on 
the  vine,  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific  name.  Its  fhells  vary 
in  colour  ; the  thorax  is  edged  with  yellow. 

* Errans.  Teftaceous  ; thorax  with  black  fpots ; the 
legs  are  rufous.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  and  is 
of  the  fize  of  the  S.  horticola  ; it  varies  in  having  the  tho- 
rax fometimes  teftaceous,  immaculate  ; rarely  black,  with 
a teftaceous  edge ; the  fhells  are  fometimes  edged  with 
black. 

Umbrosus.  Subteftaceous,  with  grey  down  ; the  legs  are 
teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Guinea.  The  fhield  is  rounded  and 
entire  ; the  edge  a little  reflected. 

Rupicola.  Downy,  greenifh  ; head  black.  It  is  found 
at  the  Cape  ; the  body  is  fmall,  and  beneath  it  is  cine- 
reous. 

Raucus.  Shield  reflected  ; thorax  and  fhells  punCtured, 
braffy-black.  It  is  a native  of  Coromandel.  The  fhield  is 
punCtured,  black  ; fhells  with  an  elevated  line  or  two  ; the 
body  is  black. 

Sflendidus.  Black  ; the  fhells  are  marked  with  an  ab- 
breviated golden  band.  This  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  a fmall  infeCt  ; the  fhield  is  punCtured,  black, 
emarginate  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax  is  punCtured,  immaculate ; 
fhells  punCtured,  with  an  oblong  oval  fpot  or  band. 

* Horticola.  Head  and  thorax  blue,  hairy  ; the  fhells 
are  teftaceous,  and  the  legs  black.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
gardens  and  orchards  in  this  country,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, being  extremely  deftruCtive  to  the  roots  of  cabbages, 
and  the  beetle  itfelf  is  equally  fo  to  the  apple-tree.  , 

Abdominalis.  Head  and  thorax  blue,  hairy ; fhells 
teftaceous ; abdomen  covered  with  white  down.  This  is 
chiefly  found  in  Italy.  It  very  much  refembles  the  hor- 
ticola. 


Floricola.  Black-blue,  fmooth  ; fhells  rufous  ; abdo- 
men with  fafciculate  white  dots  ; fhield  reflected.  It  in* 
habits  Africa. 

Arvicola.  Hairy  ; fhield  reflected  ; thorax  blueifh  ; 
body  black.  It  inhabits  Ruffia,  and  refembles  the  horticola. 
The  fhells  are  black. 

Praticola.  Thorax  a little  hairy,  varied  with  yellow 
and  black  ; the  fhells  are  teftaceous.  This  is  a native  of 
Siberia. 

Fruticola.  Head  and  thorax  covered  with  blue  down  ; 
the  fhells  are  livid,  and  the  fhield  reflected  at  the  tip. 

* Ruricola.  Black,  filky  ; fhells  rufous,  furrounded 
with  a black  edge.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  The 
fhells  are  dufky,  with  a darker  edge. 

Atomarius.  Minutely  fpeckled  with  white ; thorax 
caniculate,  black ; the  fhells  are  brown  ; abdomen  white, 
with  lateral  black  dots.  It  inhabits  the  Cape.  The  fhells 
are  powdered,  with  white  fpecks ; the  abdomen  is  fnowy,  with 
a line  of  black  dots  on  each  fide. 

Farinosus.  Black,  covered  with  blue  fcales  ; fhells  ab- 
breviated ; fhield  entire.  Inhabits  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  body  above  is  blue  and  polifhed  ; thorax  broad  ; when 
put  into  hot  water,  the  blue  changes  to  a vivid  green. 

* Argenteus.  Black,  beneath  filvery,  polifhed  ; fhells 
teftaceous.  This  is  a native  of  England.  The  fhells  are 
fhorter  than  the  body,  gibbous  behind  ; legs  teftaceous ; 
the  hind  ones  elongated. 

Cinctus.  Braffy-black,  polifhed ; fhells  brown,  edged 
with  black.  It  inhabits  Guadaloupe.  Small  ; head  and 
thorax  immaculate  ; the  legs  are  fpinous  and  black. 

Spinipes.  Black,  immaculate ; hind-legs  elongated, 
thighs  one-fpined  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  the  Cape.  The 
fhield  is  elevated  at  the  tip,  diifky  ; thorax  and  fhells  opaque  ; 
hind-thighs  with  a ltrong  fharp  fpine  at  the  bafe. 

Dentipes.  Black ; fhells  teftaceous ; fhield  four-toothed ; 
hind-thighs  and  lhanks  fpinous.  This  is  a native  of  the  Cape. 
The  head  and  thorax  black,  downy  ; the  hind-thighs  one- 
fpined  ; the  fhanks  are  two-fpined. 

Crassipes.  Black,  fpotted  with  white  ; hind-legs  long 
and  very  thick.  This  alfo  is  a native  of  the  Cape,  as  are 
the  next  three. 

Gonager.  Grey  ; legs  rufous  ; hind-thighs  thick,  and 
unarmed. 

Cancroides.  Black,  minutely  fpeckled  with  white  ; the 
hind-thighs  long,  very  thick,  fpinous  at  the  tip.  In  this  the 
fhield  is  widely  emarginate ; the  thorax  is  a little  fpeckled 
with  white  at  the  edge  ; abdomen  white,  the  lalt  fegment 
prominent;  with  a broad  black  band. 

Margo.  Thorax  black,  edged  with  white  ; fhells  tefta- 
ceous. The  head  is  black,  immaculate  ; thorax  rounded  ; 
fhells  fhort ; fcutel  cinereous  ; body  beneath  covered  with 
white  down  ; the  legs  are  black,  the  hind-ones  a little 
elongated. 

Pulverulentus.  Body  covered  with  a greenifh-filvery 
bran  ; fhells  and  legs  teftaceous.  This  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many. 

Maurus.  Hairy,  black  ; fhield  reflected.  This  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Barbary;  it  is  the  Melolontha  morio  of  Fa- 
bricius.  The  body  is  immaculate  ; fhield  very  much  re- 
flected. 

Subspinosus.  Yellowifh ; the  legs  are  rufous ; the 
thorax  fubfpinous.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  America. 

Minutus.  Black  ; fhells  grey  ; legs  teftaceous,  hind- 
thighs  fharply  toothed.  A native  of  the  Cape.  It  is  a very 
fmall  infect ; head  and  thorax  hairy  ; fhells  fmooth,  im- 
maculate ; hind-thighs  with  a ftrong  recurved  tooth  at 
the  bafe. 


Mutabilis. 
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Mutabili s.  Black,  rough,  with  cinereous  down.  It 
is  a native  of  Tranquebar. 

Variabilis.  Blackifh  ; (hells  with  a cinereous  glofs ; the 
antenna  and  legs  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  fome 
parts  of  America,  and  fubfifts  on  rotten  wood.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  black  and  immaculate  ; the  (hells  are 
ftriate. 

Aranoides.  The  (hield  of  this  infedt  is  a little  refledted  ; 
the  body  is  yellowilh  ; the  (hells  are  ferruginous,  (lightly 
barred  with  brown.  This  is  a native  of  the  Cape. 

Li^EATUS.  This  is  of  a dull  greenilh  hue  ; the  (hells 
are  marked  with  rufous  lines.  It  is  found  in  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  fmall  and  gibbous  ; the  mouth  is  marked  with  black  ; 
the  body  beneatti  is  black,  but  the  legs  are  pitchy. 

Monticola.  Shield  entire,  reflected ; body  fmooth  ; 
teftaceous  ; the  head  is  black.  It  is  a native  of  New  Hol- 
land. It  is  a very  fmall  infedt. 

Humeralis.  Black  ; (hells  at  the  bafe,  and  fpot  in  the 
middle,  pale.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Ursus.  Black,  covered  with  long  and  thick  hair ; the 
four  legs  are ‘teftaceous.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape.  The 
(hield  is  projedting,  emarginate  at  the  tip  ; the  thighs  are 
black  ; fometimes  all  the  legs  are  black. 

Lynx.  Hairy,  black  ; edge  of  the  (hells  are  golden. 
It  is  found  at  the  Cape. 

V ulpes.  Golden,  with  tawny  hairs;  abdomen  ferru- 
ginous. This  fpecies  is  found  in  Siberia.  The  head  is  (hort 
and  entire  ; it  is  golden,  with  a blackifh  edge  ; the  abdomen 
is  black  at  the  bafe  ; the  tip  of  the  male  is  indebted,  two- 
toothed ; the  legs  are  golden. 

Bombylius.  Black,  with  cinereous  hairs  ; the  (hells  are 
teftaceous,  with  three  whitifh  lines  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits 
Africa.  The  (hells  of  this  fpecies  are  fmooth,  with  three 
lateral  lines,  from  the  middle  to  the  tip. 

Vittatus.  Blue,  hairy  ; (hells  teftaceous,  with  three 
whitifh  lines.  It  inhabits  India.  This  infedt  is  more  oblong 
than  moll  others  of  the  genus ; the  (hield  is  truncate  ; the 
(hells  (horter  than  the  body,  with  three  lines  compofed  of 
whitifh  down  ; the  body  beneath  is  hairy. 

Unicolor.  This  fpecies  is  entirely  tawny,  fmooth  ; the 
(hells  are  impreffed  with  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Pellucidus.  Silky,  dufky,  clouded  with  white  ; (hells 
ribbed.  This  is  a native  of  Germany. 

Fuscescens.  This  is  browni(h  ; the  fcutel  is  marked 
with  a double  tranfverfe  line ; the  hind-ftianks  are  four- 
toothed. It  is  found  at  Milan,  and  very  common  in  the  corn- 
fields, and  in  the  fummer-time  on  trees.  The  body  above  is 
bay,  beneath  it  is  rough,  with  long  red  down. 

Sepicola.  Scutellate  ; head  and  thorax  with  green 
down  ; (hells  hairy,  ciliate.  This  is  an  Indian  infedt,  as  is 
the  next. 

Syriacus.  Scutellate  ; head  and  thorax  with  green 
down  ; the  (hells  are  hairy. 

c.  Mandible  Jlraight. 

Goliathus.  The  Goliath  beetle  is  very  remarkable  both 
in  point  of  fize  and  colour  ; it  is  larger  than  the  Hercules, 
and  has  a rofe-coloured  thorax,  marked  with  longitudinal 
black  (tripes  or  variegations,  and  purple-brown  wing-fheaths ; 
the  head  is  divided  in  front  into  two  forked  proceftes  ; the 
limbs  are  black  and  very  ftrong.  It  is  a native  of  fome  parts 
of  Africa.  There  is  a fuppofed  variety  that  fometimes  oc- 
curs, in  which  both  the  thorax  and  vs  ing-ftieaths  are  of  a 
pale  yellowifh-brown  inltead  of  rofe-colour,  and  they  are 
marked  with  black  variegations. 

Bifrons.  This  is  of  a dull  braffy  colour  ; the  (hells 
are  brown,  fpeckled  with  white ; the  (hield  is  projedt- 


ing  and  bifid,  the  crown  is  haftate.  It  inhabits  South 
America. 

Polyphemus.  Green,  with  white  lines ; the  head  is 
three-horned ; the  middle  horn  is  projedting  and  bifid. 

Micans.  Green,  polifhed  ; (hield  projecting,  recurved, 
bifid  ; the  fore-fhanks  are  ferrate.  It  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  Africa.  The  head  is  carinate,  with  a fmall  fpineoa 
each  fide  between  the  eyes ; the  (hield  has  two  denticles  in 
the  middle,  and  two  at  the  tip  ; the  (hells  are  abbreviated, 
pointed,  and  polifhed  ; the  fternum  is  projedting,  broad  and 
obtufe,  with  a fine  longitudinal  ferruginous  line  ; the  ab- 
domen with  an  imprefied  point  on  each  fide  the  laft  feg- 
ment. 

* Auratus.  This  fpecie6  is  of  great  beauty  : it  is  about 
the  lize  of  the  common  garden-beetle,  but  of  a flatter  (hape* 
and  of  the  mod  brilliant,  varnifhed  golden-green  colour,  with 
the  wing-fhells  varied  towards  the  lower  part  by  a few  flight, 
tranfverfe,  white  Itreaks.  This  very  beautiful  fpecies  is  not 
uncommon  during  the  hotteft  part  of  fummer,  frequenting 
plants  and  flowers ; its  larva  or  caterpillar  is  commonly  found 
in  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  or  among  the  loofe  dry  foil  at 
their  roots,  and  fometimes  in  the  earth  of  ant-hills.  It  re- 
mains three  years  before  it  changes  to  a pupa  or  chryfalis, 
out  of  which  the  infedt  emerges  in  a (hort  time  afterwards. 
When  touched  it  emits  a moifture  from  the  tail. 

ALruginosus.  Gilt  ; above  green.  This  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Calabria. 

Metallinus.  Braffy,  opaque,  immaculate  ; beneath  cop- 
pery. It  inhabits  Italy,  and  is  theCetonia  metallica  of  Fa- 
bricius.  The  (hell  is  thickened  at  the  edge. 

Pubescens.  Dull  braffy  ; edge  of  the  thorax  and  feg- 
ments,  and  two  fpots  on  the  tail,  white.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 
The  front  is  cinereous,  downy  ; thighs  above  with  a large 
white  fpot. 

Erythropus.  Black  ; (hield  projedting,  (innate  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fide ; border  of  the  thorax  and  edge  of  the 
(hells  cinereous.  It  inhabits  the  Cape.  Between  the  antennae 
are  frequently  two  cinereous  dots  ; antenna  of  three  long 
leaves  ; the  laft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  prominent,  with  two 
cinereous  dots. 

Cordatus.  Black,  polifhed  ; (hield  heart-(haped.  This 
alfo  is. an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape.  The  antenna  are  made 
up  of  three  (hort  leaves  ; thorax  immaculate  ; (hells  hardly 
ftriate,  black  ; fore-(hanks  very  much  toothed. 

Albopunctans.  Black ; thorax  with  white  fpots.  Found 
in  divers  parts  of  Italy. 

Surinamus.  Thorax  lobate  behind  ; body  black,  filky ; 
(hells  with  yellow  marginal  fpots.  It  is  found,  as  its  fpecific 
name  denotes,  at  Surinam. 

Nitidus.  Thorax  lobate  behind  ; head  with  an  incum- 
bent fpire  ; fternum  horned.  It  is  found  in  Carolina. 

Lobatus.  Black,  polifhed  ; thorax  lobed  behind  ; (hield 
emarginate  ; fternum  horned.  It  inhabits  America.  The 
thorax  pundtured,  projedting  behind  ; (hells  with  two  raffed 
lines  meeting  before  the  tip. 

Capuchinus.  Pitchy;  thorax  yellowilh  at  the  edge; 
fternum  projedting.  It  inhabits  India.  The  hind-thighs 
are  much  comprefted. 

Graculus.  This  is  excutellate,  dull  livid  ; thorax  and 
(hells  fpotted  with  black.  A fpecimen  of  this  is  in  the  mu- 
feum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  In  this  the  (hells  are  gibbous 
behind  ; lternum  projedting  and  hardly  horned. 

Cornutus.  Black,  opaque,  immaculate  ; fore-edge  of 
the  thorax  (lightly  horned.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape. 

Smaragdulus.  Yellowifh,  ferruginous  ; (hells  greenifh  ; 
fternum  horned.  It  inhabits  America.  The  Body  is  yel- 
lowifh ; the  hind-ftianks  are  pundtured. 

Fasci- 
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Fasciqularis.  Thorax  with  four  white  lines  ; the  fhells 
are  of  a greenilh  hue  ; the  abdomen, bearded.  It  is  found  in 
Africa.  , 

Aulicus.  Green,  polifhed  ; edge  of  the  thorax  and 
{hells  with  white  fpots.  This  fpecies  is  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  head  is  marked  with  two  fmall  white 
fpots  before  the  eyes  ; the  fhield  is  emarginate  ; {hells  ob- 
tufe,  green,  with  a white  fpot  at  the  bafe,  five  fpots  on  the 
edges,  two  on  the  back  and  one  at  the  tip  ; the  abdomen  has 
four  lines  of  white  dots,  the  lalt  fegment  prominent,  with 
two  white  fpots  ; the  hind-thighs  are  marked  with  a white 
fpot. 

Signatus.  Thorax  black,  edged  with  white  ; the  fhells 
are  teftaceous  ; the  future  and  edge  black.  This  is  found 
at  the  Cape. 

Marginatus.  Smooth,  black  ; thorax  and  fhells  edged 
with  rufous.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea,  as  is  the  next.  The 
fhield  is  emarginate  ; the  thorax  on  the  fore  and  lateral  edge 
rufous. 

Ornatus.  Smooth,  dull  purplifh  ; thorax  and  fhells  with 
a finuate  tellaceous  edge. 

Striatus.  Smooth,  black,  polifhed  ; edge  of  the  tho- 
rax teftaceous,  with  a black  fpot ; fhield  emarginate.  In- 
habits Guadaloupe. 

Fasciatus.  This  fpecies  is  black  ; the  edge  of  the 
thorax  is  teftaceous  ; the  fhells  are  teftaceous,  with  a black 
future  and  indented  band.  It  inhabits  Alexandria ; as 
does  the 

Thoracicus.  This  is  black  ; thorax  ferruginous  ; the 
fhells  are  black,  with  a purplifh  fhade. 

Pictus.  Black  ; thorax  with  five  white  lines  ; the  fhells 
are  pointed  and  fpotted  with  white.  This  inhabits  the  Eaft. 
It  is  charafterized  by  its  black  head  ; two  lines,  and  an  ocu- 
lar fpot  on  each  fide,  are  white ; the  fcutel  is  triangular, 
black  with  a white  line ; the  laft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  is 
prominent,  and  white  with  a black  line  ; the  body  beneath 
is  white,  with  a black  line  down  the  middle. 

Ejlatus.  Black;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  three  white 
lines ; fhells  olive,  the  edge  is  black  dotted  with  white.  It 
inhabits  Guinea. 

Atromaculatus.  Dark  brown,  polifhed  ; fhells  with 
black  filky  fpots,  and  a white  one  behind.  It  inhabits  Tran- 
quebar.  The  fhield  of  this  infedt  is  refledfed,  flightly  emar- 
ginate ; the  fhells  are  ftriate  ; and  the  abdomen  is  marked 
with  lateral  white  dots. 

Elegans.  Green,  highly  polifhed  ; the  future  of  the 
fhells  and  dot  at  the  tip  white.  It  is  a native  of  Coroman- 
del. The  fhield  is  flightly  refledled,  with  a fmall  recumbent 
fpine  ; the  firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a 
teftaceous  edge  ; the  fternum  is  prominent,  flightly  recurved 
and  obtufe. 

Venereus.  Coppery,  polifhed  ; thorax,  fcutel,  and  fhells 
green.  It  inhabits  Surinam  and  Jamaica. 

Zebra.  This  is  hairy,  braffy-green  ; fhells  teftaceous, 
with  a brafi'y  future,  and  black  ftripe  in  the  middle.  It  is 
an  African  infedl,  of  which  the  fhield  is  emarginate,  and  the 
thorax  downy. 

Iris.  Green,  finely  polifhed,  with  a brown  fhade.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

Clavatus.  Green,  coppery,  polifhed  ; fhells  tefta- 
ceous ; fternum  horned  on  the  fore  part.  This  is  a native  of 
America. 

Sordens.  Brafly-black  ; fhells  with  two  raifed  lines,  and 
fpotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Nitidulus.  Green-teftaceous,  polifhed ; fhield  emar- 
ginated  ; fhells  pointed.  This  is  a fmall  inled,  and  found 
in  America. 


Philippensis.  Brafly,  polifhed  ; thorax  edged  and  fpot- 
ted with  white,  fhells  pointed,  fpotted  with  white.  This  is 
found  in  feveral  of  the  Philippine  ifles.  The  thorax  is 
rounded  with  two  white  dorfal  fpots. 

Maculatus.  Bralfy,  polifhed  ; the  thorax  has  a white 
fpot  on  each  fide  ; the  fhells  are  marked  with  numerous  white 
fpots.  It  is  a native  of  Coromandel.  The  body  beneath  is 
copper  ; the  breaft  with  a large  fpot  on  each  fide  ; the  ab- 
domen is  marked  with  four  lines  of  white  dots. 

Areatus.  Black,  downy  ; fhells  rufous  on  the  difk  j 
thefe  are  gibbous  behind,  with  a Angle  raifed  line.  This 
fpecies  is  a native  of  Virginia. 

Floralis.  Smooth,  black,  edges  of  the  thorax,  fhells, 
and  abdomen  white.  It  inhabits  Africa  ; on  compofite 
flowers.  The  head  is  black,  with  two  white  dots  between 
the  eyes  : the  fhield  is  flightly  emarginate  ; the  tail  is  pro- 
minent, and  white  ; the  edge  of  the  abdomen  is  fpotted  with 
white. 

Versicolor.  Black  ; thorax  rufous,  fpotted  with  black  j 
fhells  black,  fpotted  with  white,  and  a large  rufous  one  on 
the  difk.  It  is  found  in  Egypt.  The  fcutel  is  black,  with  a 
white  dot  at  the  tip  ; abdomen  black,  the  edges  and  tail  are 
fpotted  with  white. 

JEquinoctialis.  Black  ; thorax  edged  with  white  ; 
the  fhells  are  teftaceous,  with  a white  fpot  near  the  fcutel 
and  tip. 

Histrio.  This  is  teftaceous  ; the  head  and  two  lines  on 
the  thorax,  future,  and  three  fpots  on  the  fhells,  are  black. 

Gloriosus.  Teftaceous,  polifhed,  with  abbreviated  black 
lines.  It  inhabits  St.  Domingo. 

CiERULEUS.  Smooth,  glaucous ; fhells  ftriate  and  punc- 
tured, fteel-blue,  with  five  white  fpots. 

Metallicus.  Green-gilt,  beneath  violet  ; there  are  four 
rings  of  the  abdomen  marked  with  a white  fpot. 

d.  Mandible  Jlraight,  obtufe. 

* Nobilis.  This  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Donovan  ; it  is  of  a 
Alining  green  ; the  abdomen  behind  is  dotted  with  white  ; the 
fhells  are  rugged.  The  larva  is  found  on  decayed  wood, 
and  the  perfedi  infedk  on  umbellate  flowers.  The  larva  is 
grey,  the  legs  are  yellowifh,  and  the  head  ferruginous. 

* Fasciatus.  Black,  clothed  with  yellow  down  ; the 
(hells  with  three  abbreviated  black  bands.  It  is  a native  of 
this  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the  fyringa,  and  on  fome  umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

* Hemipterus.  This  fpecies  is  furnifhed  with  a fcutel- 
lum  ; the  thorax  is  downy,  edged  with  two  longitudinal 
wrinkles  ; the  elytra  are  fhortened.  This  is  a native  of 
England.  The  larva  is  found  in  wood,  and  the  perfeft 
infedl  on  flowers.  The  female  is  armed  with  a ftiff  fhort 
fting- 

LunUXATUS.  This  is  fmooth,  blue  ; fhells  with  two  white 
lunules.  It  inhabits  Carolina.  The  fhield  is  emarginate  ; 
the  fhells  are  very  fhort. 

Delta.  Thorax  black,  with  a white  triangle  ; the  fhells 
are  teftaceous,  with  a brown  fpot.  It  inhabits  America. 

Fulvus.  Downy  ; thorax  fulvous,  with  three  black 
lines  ; the  fhells  are  teftaceous,  with  a fulvous  future.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Cape.  The  antennas  are  pitchy,  with  a tuft 
of  black  hair  in  the  middle  ; the  fcutel  is  triangular,  with  a 
fulvous  fpot  in  the  middle  ; the  tail  is  fulvous  ; the  legs  are 
pale  teftaceous. 

Carbonarius.  This  is  entirely  black,  hairy  ; the  fhield 
is  narrow,  grooved,  bifid  at  the  tip.  This  is  not  an  Euro- 
pean infeft. 

Unguiculatus.  Grey,  downy  ; thorax  brown  ; fhield 
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narrow,  grooved,  bifid  at  the  tip  ; (hells  rufous,  the  edge  is 
black  and  hairy  ; the  hind-legs  are  long  and  clawed. 

B.  Feelers  capitate  ; jaw  bifid. 

Species. 

Gemmatus.  Cinereous,  thorax  unequal ; (hell  ftriate,  and 
marked  with  raifed  black  dots.  It  inhabits  Senegal.  The 
antennae  are  pitchy,  the  firft  joint  is  hairy ; the  (hells  are 
marked  with  crenate  (tripes. 

* Sabulosus.  The  thorax  and  (hells  of  this  fpecies  are 
rugged  ; the  thorax  is  very  entire  ; antennae  hairy  at  the 
bafe.  It  inhabits  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  on  fandy  hills  which  are  expofed  to  the 
fun-(hine. 

Cornutus.  Thorax  aRd  (hells  fpinous  and  ferrate  ; head 
with  two  projefting  arched  horns.  It  inhabits  Ceylon. 

Morticinii.  Shield  unequal,  fringed  ; (hells  (triate,  con- 
vexly  punctured,  roughifh.  It  is  a native  of  Tartary,  and 
found  under  dead  carcafes,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun. 
It  makes  a certain  noife  by  rubbing  its  (hells  together ; the 
body  is  black  and  opaque. 

Longipes.  Head  and  thorax  black  ; the  (hells  are  pale 
teftaceous,  with  a common  black  lunule  the  hind-legs  are 
very  long.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

C.  Feelers  cylindrical ; the  club  of  the  antenna  tunicate. 
Species. 

Cephalotes.  The  body  of  this  is  roundifh  and  black. 
It  inhabits  the  dried  deferts  of  Europe,  under  ground.  The 
body  is  fmooth,  black,  fub-opaque,  without  wings  ; the  tho- 
rax is  convex  and  margined  ; it  has  no  fcutel ; the  (hells  are 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  thorax  ; the  legs  are  formed  for  dig- 
ging ; the  mandible  is  falcate,  toothed  within. 

Banksii.  Body  oblong,  and  of  a grafly-green  colour. 
It  is  a native  of  Norfolk  ifland.  The  antennae  are  (hort, 
black,  perforated  at  the  tip  ; the  head  has  a raifed  triangle 
in  the  middle  ; the  mandible  is  large,  recurved,  truncate, 
emarginate,  hairy  and  ferruginous  within  ; the  thorax  is  fub- 
pun&ured,  the  edge  is  deflected  on  each  fide  at  the  angle ; 
the  (hells  are  a little  rugged,  not  joined  ; the  legs  arebralfy; 
the  (hanks  are  toothed. 

D.  Feelers  unequal ; the  fore  ones  fubclavate  ; the  hind  ones 
filiform. 

Reticulatus.  Black;  (hells  reticulate  and  grey.  It 
is  a native  of  Madagafcar.  Head  and  thorax  are  black, 
immaculate  ; the  abdomen  is  ferruginous. 

Uniformis.  Black,  immaculate  ; this  alfo  inhabits  Ma- 
dagafcar. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  chief  fpecies  of  this 
very  extenfive  genus  ; and  fo  great  is  the  Angularity  of  ap- 
pearance in  many  kinds,  that  fcarcely  can  any  imagination 
conceive  a ttrudture  of  horn,  or  procefs  which  is  not  exem- 
plified in  fome  of  the  tribes. 

Scar  abacus  Tardipes,  the  Slow  beetle.  We  have  a very 
Angular  account  of  the  longevity  of  this  animal,  given  by 
Mr.  Baker  from  his  own  obfervation  ; which  lived  two 
years  and  a half  without  any  vifible  food  or  drink.  It  feems 
probable  that  it  received  fufficient  nourifhment  from  the 
particles  floating  in  the  air ; and  it  is  poflible  that  lizards, 
fnakes,  &c.  when  they  live  fo  long  without  any  vifible  food, 
are  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  know  that  the  Egyptians  had  a very  high  veneration 
for  the  beetle.  This  appears  not  only  by  the  account  hif- 


torians  give  of  its  being  one  of  their  deities,  but  by  the 
many  images  we  find  of  it  among  their  antiquities.  As 
thefe  were  a wife  and  learned  people,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  would,  without  fome  reafon,  pay  fo  much  regard  to  fo 
contemptible  an  animal  as  this  appears  to  be  ; and  it  is  very 
poflible  they  might  have  difcovered  this  property  of  its 
living  in  this  manner  without  food,  and  thence  efteem  it  a 
fymbol  of  the  deity.  It  is  not  known  how  long  Mr.  Baker’s 
beetle  would  have  lived  in  this  manner  with  him  ; for  it  at 
length  got  away,  while  a carelefs  fervant  took  up  the  glafs 
to  wipe  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  457,  p.  447. 

ScARABiEUS  V orax , the  canherworm.  The  laft  term  is 
ufed  in  the  tranflation  of  our  bibles  to  fignify  a very  de- 
ftrudlive  infeft,  of  the  nature  of  the  locuit,  and  ufually 
mentioned  as  its  companion.  The  Septuagint  gives  it  the 
name  Pou^ac,  bruchus , a name  fignifying  an  animal  which 
makes  a great  noife,  as  this  infeft  does  both  in  eating  and 
in  flying.  We  generally  underhand  by  this  word  a reptile, 
but  it  certainly  means  no  other  than  that  fort  of  beetle 
which  we  call  the  cockchafer,  or  dor ; a flying  infedt,  very 
remarkable  for  the  humming  noife  it  makes  with  its  wings 
when  in  motion,  and  which,  when  it  is  found  in  fwarms 
fitting  upon  the  hedges,  makes  a continual  noife  in  eating, 
like  the  fawing  of  wood.  This  creature  deferves  very  well 
to  be  placed  with  the  locuft,  as  a deftroyer  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

In  another  part  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  fame  word 
bruchus  is  tranflated  locujl,  or  beetle ; and  this  explains  the 
rationale  of  that  odd  claufe  in  the  Jewifh  law,  where  Mofes 
tells  the  Ifraelites,  “ thefe  ye  may  eat  of : every  flying 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs 
above  their  feet  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ; even  thefe 
of  them  ye  may  eat : the  locuft  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald 
locuft  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the 
grafshopper-  after  his  kind.” 

It  has  appeared  very  ftrange  to  many,  that  among  the 
pure  and  clean  foods,  the  beetle,  and  fuch  other  dry  and 
natty  reptiles,  (hould  be  recommended  in  fcripture  as 
wholefome  food  for  man  ; but  there  appears  reafon  on  the 
fide  of  this  when  thoroughly  confidered.  It  is  very  evident 
that  neither  the  Jews,  nor  any  other  people,  would  eat  fuch 
infedts  as  thefe,  while  any  thing  better  was  to  be  had  ; but 
as  they  had  lived  in  a country  often  vifited  by  locufts  and 
thefe  cock  chaffers,  which  might  at  fome  time  eat  up  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  then  in  the  want  of  thefe  the  prophet 
tells  them  they  might  eat  up  the  devourers  themfelves,  and 
yet  be  clean.  So  alfo  it  appears  that  we  are  to  underftand 
what  we  are  told  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  that  he  fed  on 
locufts  and  wild  honey  ; for  it  was  in  the  defert  that  he  eat 
thefe,  where  no  other  food  was  to  be  had. 

The  poor  people  of  Ireland  have  taught  us,  that  the 
prophet  advifed  his  people  to  a wholefome  food  in  this  text ; 
for  fome  years  ago,  when  the  county  of  Galway,  and  other 
neighbouring  parts,  were  fo  infefted  with  this  vermin,  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  deftroyed  by  them,  and 
the  trees  dripped  of  their  leaves  and  fruits,  as  much  as  in 
the  depth  of  winter ; the  poor  people,  wanting  other  food, 
eat  the  vermin  themfelves  that  had  done  the  mifchief ; and 
the  cockchaffers,  which  are  doubtlefs  what  is  meant  by 
Mofes  under  the  name  of  the  beetle,  as  they  are  truly  of 
the  beetle  kind,  were  found  to  be  a very  good  and  whole- 
fome food.  See  the  preceding  article. 

It  is  very  probable  alfo  that  this  kind  of  beetle,  fo 
famous  for  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  that  kind 
to  which  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and  for  which 
they  had  fuch  high  veneration,  that  they  frequently  en- 
graved its  figure  on  their  obeli  fits ; though  the  antiquaries 
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give  a very  different  account  of  it,  fuppofing  that  the 
beetle  was  held  facred  by  them,  as  being  an  hieroglyphical 
reprefentation  of  the  fun.  This  feems  a very  forced  con- 
jecture ; whereas  nothing  can  be  fuppofed  more  natural  than 
that  a nation,  addifted  to  polytheifm,  as  the  Egyptians 
were,  and  in  a country  frequently  fuffering  great  mif- 
chief  and  fcarcity  from  fwarms  of  devouring  infedts, 
ffiould,  from  a ftrong  fenfe  and  fear  of  evil  to  come,  give 
facred  worfhip  to  the  vifible  authors  of  their  fufferings,  in 
hopes  to  render  them  more  propitious  for  the  future.  The 
fame  Egyptians,  we  very  well  know,  worfhipped  the  other 
great  deitroyer  of  their  country,  the  crocodile  ; and  the 
Romans,  a much  more  civilized  people,  built  a temple  to 
the  difeafe  which  raged  moil  among  them,  the  fever. 

The  ignorant  people  among  the  Iriih,  when  the  vaft 
fwarms  of  thefe  beetles  hrlt  appeared  among  them,  were  of 
the  fame  turn,  and  rather  reverenced  than  deftroyed  them  ; 
faying,  that  they  were  the  ghofts  of  their  dead  friends 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who  were  come  in  this 
form  to  peller  and  annoy  their  heretical  enemies,  the 
Englifh  Proteffants.  They  even  thought  that  the  Engliffi 
families  fuffered  more  by  them  than  the  Iriih  ; but  this  was 
only  becaufe  the  grounds  of  the  former  were  better  im- 
proved, and  the  creatures  found  plenty  of  better  food 
there.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  234. 

Scarabjeus,  in  Conchology.  See  Helix  and  Concho- 
logy. 

Scarab.eus,  ia  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Gaza  to  that 
fpecies  of  fparus,  which  is  called  by  others  the  cantharus. 

SCAR  AW  AY,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  He- 
brides. N.  lat.  570  39'.  W.  long.  70  1'. 

SCARBA,  or  Skarba,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern 
Hands  of  Scotland,  comprehended  in  the  parifh  of  Jura 
and  Colonfay,  and  county  of  Argyle,  is  fituated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  i fie  of  Jura.  It  is  a very  rugged 
and  mountainous  Hand,  about  three  miles  in  diameter  in 
every  direction.  Between  it  and  Jura  lies  the  famous  Corry- 
vreckan,  or  gulf  of  Breacan,  which  is  no  lefs  an  objedl  of 
terror  to  modern  navigators,  than  were  Scilla  and  Charybdis 
to  thofe  of  antiquity.  It  is  occafioned  by  the  conculfion 
of  oppofing  tides,  and  in  ftormy  weather  affumes  an  afpeft 
of  terrible  grandeur.  The  Statiftical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, by  fir  John  Sinclair,  Bvo.  vol.  xii.  1794. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Sir  Charles,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  phyfician  and  mathematician,  was  born  about  the 
year  1616.  After  the  ufual  clallical  education  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Cains  college,  Cambridge?  in  163Z,  and  took 
his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1636.  He  was  then  eledled  to  a 
fellowlhip,  and  commencing  A.M.  in  1639,  he  took  pupils. 
In  the  mean  time,  intending  to  purfue  medicine  as  his  pro- 
fellion,  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  preparatory  ftudies 
neceffary  for  that  art.  Mathematics  conftituted  one  of 
thefe  ttudies : and  the  profecution  of  this  fcience  having 
obtained  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  (afterwards  bifnop) 
Seth  Ward,  then  of  Emanuel  college,  they  mutually  affifted 
each  other  in  their  refearches.  Having  met  with  fome  dif- 
ficulties in  Mr.  Oughtred’s  “ Clavis  Mathematical ’ which 
appeared  to  them  infuperable,  they  made  a joint  vifit  to  the 
author,  then  at  his  living  of  Aldbury,  in  Surry.  Mr. 
Oughtred  treated  them  with  great  politenefs,  being  much 
gratified  to  fee  thefe  ingenious  young  men  apply  fo  zealoufly 
to  thefe  ftudies,  and  in  a (hort  time  fully  refolved  all  their 
queitions.  They  returned  to  Cambridge  complete  matters 
of  that  excellent  treatife,  and  were  the  firft  that  read  lec- 
tures upon  it  there.  In  the  enfuing  civil  wars,  Mr.  Scar- 
borough became  likewife  a joint  fufferer  with  his  fellow- 
ftudent  for  the  royal  caule,  being  ejedled  from  his  fellow- 
Jhip  at  Cains.  Upon  this  reverfe  of  fortune  he  withdrew 
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to  Oxford,  and  entering  himfelf  at  Merton  college,  was  in- 
corporated A.M.  of  that  univerfity,  23d  of  June,  1646. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey  was  then  warden  of  that  col- 
lege, and  being  employed  in  writing  his  treatife  “ De  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,”  gladly  accepted  the  affiftance  of  Mr, 
Scarborough.  The  latter  alfo  became  acquainted  with 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  then  a gentleman  commoner  of  Wad- 
ham  college,  and  engaged  him  to  tranflate  “ Oughtred’s  Geo- 
metrical Dialling”  into  Latin,  which  was  printed  in  1649. 

Upon  leaving  Oxford,  and  taking  the  degree  of  dodtor 
of  phyfic,  Dr.  Scarborough  fettled  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  pradtifed  his  profefiion  with  great  reputation.  In  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  of  which  he  was  a fellow,  he  was 
particularly  refpedled  as  a man  of  uncommon  talents ; and, 
in  1658,  by  the  fpecial  appointment  of  the  prefident,  he 
introduced,  with  an  elegant  Latin  fpeech,  the  marquis  of 
D orchefter  for  his  admiffion  into  the  college  that  year.  In 
the  mean  time  Dr.  Scarborough  began  to  read  his  highly 
celebrated  anatomical  ledfures  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  which  he 
continued  for  fixteen  or  feventeen  years,  and  was  the  firft 
who  introduced  geometrical  and  mechanical  reafonings  upon 
the  mufcles. 

Such  extraordinary  merit  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of 
king  Charles  II.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood in  1669,  and  at  the  fame  time  appointed  him  his 
principal  phyfician.  He  was  nominated  to  the  fame  honour- 
able office  by  his  majefty’s  brother,  which  he  held  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne ; and  he  alfo 
ferved  king  William  in  the  fame  capacity.  He  was  like- 
wife appointed  phyfician  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  held 
that  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  king  William,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  queen  Anne.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  was  married  and 
left  a fon,  who  was  created  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
in  A uguft,  1702.  In  1705,  this  gentleman  printed  in  folio, 
from  his  father’s  manufeript,  “ An  Engliffi  Tranflation  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  with  excellent  explanatory  Notes.”  Sir 
Charles  alfo  wrote  “ A Treatife  upon  Trigonometry  ;” 
“ A Compendium  of  Lily’s  Grammar and  “ An  Elegy 
on  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley.”  Hutchinfon,  Biographia 
Medica. 

Scarborough,  in  Geography , a borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  eaft  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Pickering- 
Lythe,  North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  England,  is  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Northern  or  German  ocean,  at  the  diftance 
of  40  miles  north-eaft  from  York,  and  218  north  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  conjectured  by  Hinderwell,  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  its  ancient  name,  Scearburgh,  to  have  been  “ a 
Saxon  town  on  a Roman  foundation.”  If,  however,  a 
town  really  did  exift  previous  to  the  Norman  conqueft,  it 
muft  have  fuffered  total  deftrudlion  during  the  inroads  of 
the  Danes,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Domefday 
book.  The  firft  authentic  record  in  which  it  is  noticed, 
is  a charter  by  Henry  II.,  which  grants  unto  the  burgeffes 
of  Efcardeburgh  all  the  fame  “ cuftoms,  liberties,  and  ac- 
quittances, which  the  citizens  of  York  enjoyed  through  all 
the  land  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.”  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  king  John,  and  alfo  by  his  fucceffor,  Henry  III., 
who  added  many  new  privileges.  The  fame  was  done  by 
Edwards  II.  and  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  every  fucceeding 
fovereign  down  to  James  I. : and  under  a charter  from  the 
latter,  the  town  is  now  governed  by  a corporation,  con- 
fifting  of  two  bailiffs,  two  coroners,  four  chamberlains,  and 
thirty-fix  commdn  council-men,  clafled  into  three  benches,  or 
twelves ; befides  a recorder,  deputy  recorder,  town-clerk,, 
and  inferior  officers.  Scarborough  firft  fent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  has  done  fo,  with 
fcarcely  any  interruption,  ever  fince.  The  bailiffs  are  the 
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returning  officers.  The  market-days  are  Thurfday  and 
Saturday,  weekly  ; and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  on  Holy 
Thurfday,  and  the  22dof  November. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  appears  to  have  occupied 
much  lefs  extenfive  limits  than  the  modern  town,  and  to 
have  been  built  clofe  to  the  Ihore.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  obvious  : the  former  owed  its  importance  to  its  trade  and 
filheries,  while  the  latter  is  fupported  almoft  entirely  by 
the  celebrity  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  the  falubrity  of  its 
fituation.  The  earlieft  defcription  we  have  of  this  town  is 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Leland,  vol.  i.  fol.  66.  His  words  are  : 
“ Scardeburg  toune,  though  it  be  privilegid,  yet  it  femith 
to  be  yn  Pikering-Lithe,  for  the  caftle  of  Scardeburgh  is 
countid  of  the  jurifdidfion  of  Pikering,  and  the  fhore  from 
Scardeburgh  to  the  very  point  of  Philaw  bridge  by  the  fe 
about  a vj  miles  from  Scardeburgh  toward  Bridlington  is  of 
Pikering-Lith  jurifdi&ion.  Scardeburgh,  wher  it  is  not 
defendid  by  a warth  and  the  fe,  is  wauliid  a litle  with  lion, 
but  moft  with  diches  and  waulles  of  yerth.  Newburgh 
gate  meately  good,  and  Aldegate  very  bafe.  The  toune 
ftondith  hole  on  a flaty  clife  ; and  (fioith  very  fair  to  the 
fe  fide.  Ther  is  but  one  paroche  chirch  in  the  town  of 
our  Lady  joyning  almoft  to  the  caltelle.  It  is  very  faire 
and  is  ifled  on  the  fides  and  crofs  iflid,  and  hath  3 aun- 
cient  towres  for  bells,  with  Pyramides  of  them  ; wherof 
2 toures  be  at  the  weft  end  of  the  chirch,  and  one  yn  the 
midle  of  the  crois  ifle.  Ther  is  a great  chapelle  by  fide  of 
the  Newborow  Gate.  Ther  were  yn  the  toun  three  howfis 
of  Freres,  Gray,  Blake,  and  White.” 

The  town  of  Scarbordugh  ftands  in  the  recefs  of  a fine 
bay,  and  riles  from  the  Ihore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  upper  town  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and 
well  paved,  and  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  flagged 
footways  on  each  fide.  The  houfes,  particularly  thofe  in 
Queen’s-ftreet,  Newborough,  and  Long-Room-ftreet,  have 
a handfome  appearance.  The  new  buildings  on  the  cliff  alfo 
lay  claim  to  the  fame  praife,  and  according  to  Hinderwell 
are  “ unrivalled  in  beauty  of  fituation.”  Thefe  buildings, 
which  are  chiefly  appropriated  as  lodging-houfes,  have  in 
front  a fine  terrace,  elevated  nearly  a hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fands,  and  command  a variety  of  delightful 
profpedfts.  The  Ihops  are  numerous,  and  well  ftored  with 
every  article  of  luxury  or  ufe.  In  the  vicinity  are  feveral 
gardens  with  public  walks,  which  for  a trifling  fubfcription 
afford  a pleafant  and  healthful  amufement.  There  is  alfo 
an  affembly  room  and  a theatre,  which  are  open  during  the 
fummer  on  alternate  evenings. 

Scarborough,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hinderwell,  an- 
ciently contained  four  churches,  dedicated  refpeftively  to 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Sepulchre,  and  St.  Mary. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  now  demoliflied,  except  the  laft, 
and  even  of  it  a fmall  part  only  remains,  and  is  chiefly  of 
modern  ereftion  ; but  the  extent  of  the  old  church  may  yet 
be  traced  by  an  inquifitive  fpe&ator.  From  the  defcrip- 
tion of  Leland,  before  quoted,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
fpacious  and  magnificent  ftrudture.  The  abbot  of  the 
Ciftercian  monaftery  here  was  re&or  of  it,  and  the  vicar 
was  appointed  by  him  and  removable  at  his  pleafure.  There 
are  feveral  marble  monuments  in  this  church,  but  none  of 
them  commemorate  perfons  of  particular  note.  The  dif- 
fenting  places  of  worlhip  in  Scarborough  are,  a chapel  for 
Independents,  a Baptift,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
meeting-honfe  for  Quakers,  and  another  for  Methodiits. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  (hipping  be- 
longing to  the  port  is  eftimated  at  30,000  tons.  The  ex- 
ports are  corn,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  and  falt-filh  ; the  im- 
ports, coals  from  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  timber,  deals, 
hemp,  flax,  and  iron  from  the  Baltic ; brandy  and  geneva 


from  Holland ; wine  from  Portugal ; and  groceries  and  a 
variety  of  drefs  articles  from  London.  The  harbour  is 
extenfive,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  the  largeft 
tonnage ; but  its  fituation  unfortunately  expofes  it  to  be 
warped  up  with  fand.  As  it  is  the  only  haven  of  confe- 
quence  between  the  Humber  and  Tynemouth,  it  is  much 
reforted  to  by  veffels  navigating  this  coaft  in  ltormy  weather. 
Fifh  of  different  kinds  are  abundant  here,  and  might  be 
rendered  a profitable  branch  of  trade.  The  monaftic  efta- 
blifhments  in  Scarborough  were  four  priories  and  two  hof- 
pitals.  The  firft  of  thefe  priories  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  for  monks  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  and 
continued  to  fubfift  till  the  general  fupprefiion  of  alien 
houfes,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  monaftery  at  Bridlington. 
The  fecond  priory,  for  Francifcan,  or  Grey  friars,  was 
founded  in  the  fame  reign  ; as  was  likewife  the  convent  for 
Dominican,  or  Black  friars.  The  former  was  much  en- 
larged by  the  munificence  of  Edward  II. ; and  the  latter 
is  faid  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  fourth  priory  was  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  and  was  founded  by  the  monarch  laft  mentioned. 
The  hofpitals  were  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  and  were  both  of  them  built  and  endowed  by 
the  burgeffes  of  Scarborough.  That  of  St.  Thomas  ftill 
remains,  and  is  appropriated  as  an  afylum  for  aged  and  in- 
firm perfons.  The  other  charitable  inftitutions  in  Scar- 
borough are  an  amicable  fociety,  which  clothes  and  educates 
about  feventy  boys  and  girls  ; a feaman’s  hofpital,  erefted 
in  1752,  and  fupported  by  a contribution  of  fixpence  per 
month  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  (hip  belonging  to  the 
port,  for  each  perfon  on  board  during  the  time  the  (hip  is 
at  fea,  or  in  adtual  fervice ; a fpinning  fchool,  inftituted  in 
1788,  which  maintains  about  tweRty  girls;  alfo  feveral 
friendly  focieties  and  Sunday  fchools. 

The  mineral  Spa  of  Scarborough,  to  which  its  prefent 
profperity  is  chiefly  owing,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-(hore, 
clofe  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  firft 
difeovered  by  a Mrs.  Farrow  in  1620,  but  no  ciftern  for 
collecting  the  waters  was  eredted  till  1698.  After  that, 
however,  it  rapidly  rofe  into  celebrity,  and  ftill  continues  to 
maintain  its  high  character  for  the  cure  of  all  forts  of  chro- 
nic and  cutaneous  difeafes.  There  are  two  wells,  one  called 


the  fouth  and  the  other  the  north  well, 

the  waters  of  which. 

upon  analyfis,  have  been  found  to  contain  the  following  in- 

gredients. 

The  fouth  well,  or  purging 

water : 

Grains. 

Vitriolated  magnefia 

- 

. 

128 

Muriated  magnefia 

- 

- 

16 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 

. 

28 

Carbonate  of  iron 

- 

- 

2.6 

Vitriolated  lime 

- 

- 

58.4 

Muriated  natron 

- 

4 

237 

Carbonic  acid  gas  98  ounces  per  gallon. 

The  north  well,  or  chalybeate  water 

: 

Vitriolated  magnefia 

- 

- 

98 

Muriated  magnefia 

- 

- 

H 

Carbonate 

• 

- 

61.5 

Carbonate  of  iron 

t - 

- 

3 

Vitriolated  lime 

- 

- 

54-4 

Muriated  natron 

- 

2.1 

233 

Carbonic  acid  gas  100  ounces  per  gallon. 
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The  water  of  the  fouth  well  has  a gentle  aperient  property ; 
that  of  the  north  does  not  affedt  the  bowels,  but  palfes  off 
generally  by  urine.  The  latter  is  confequently  more  bracing, 
and  is  preferred  in  all  cafes  of  general  weaknefs  and  relaxation. 
The  Spa  is  under  the  management  of  a fuperintendant,  ufually 
called  the  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  corporation, 
and  whofe  duties  are  to  receive  fubfcriptions,  and  to  preferve 
order.  A certain  number  of  poor  widows  are  likewife 
conftantly  in  waiting  to  prefent  the  water. 

The  caftle  of  Scarborough,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy 
the  fummit  of  a lofty  promontory  on  the  eait  fide  of  the 
town,  was  built  about  the  year  1136,  by  William  le  Gros, 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdernelfe,  a nobleman  of  Norman 
extraction,  who  pofi'elTed  large  eftates  in  this  vicinity.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  however,  it  was  feized  by  the 
monarch,  and  ever  after  continued  to  be  a royal  fortrefs. 
Its  government  was  efteemed  an  office  of  fuch  diftindtion, 
that  the  appointment  was  folicited  by  the  higheft  nobility  and 
prelates.  It  was  firft  held  by  Roger,  archbiffiopof  York; 
but  nothing  of  importance  occurs  in  its  hiftory  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  we  find  that  that  monarch's 
favourite,  Piers  de  Gavefton,  fought  refuge  here  from  the 
perfecution  of  the  rebellious  barons.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  difpatched  by  the  confederates  to  befiege  the  caltle, 
which  Gavefton  defended  for  fome  time  with  great  bravery  ; 
but  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  furrender  from  the  want 
of  provifions,  and  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
by  whom  he  was  beheaded,  in  contravention  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  refpedt  due  to  the  fovereign.  About  fix  years 
later,  Scarborough  caftle  was  befieged  by  the  Scots  under  lord 
Douglas,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  many  rencounters, 
but  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  In  1377 
Mercer,  a daring  Scotch  pirate,  was  committed  prifoner  to 
this  fortrefs,  but  contrived  to  effedl  his  releafe  for  a trifling 
ranfom.  His  fon,  in  revenge  for  the  infult  of  his  father’s 
imprifonment,  entered  Scarborough  harbour,  and  carried  off 
leveral  Ihips  in  triumph. 

In  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  ufually  denominated  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  the  year  1536,  Scarborough  caftle 
was  befieged  by  a part  of  the  fanatical  army  under  Robert 
Afhe,  but  their  efforts  to  reduce  it  were  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  gallantry  of  its  governor  fir  Ralph  Eure,  or  Evers. 
During  Wyatt’s  rebellion  againft  queen  Mary,  one  of  his 
partizans,  Mr.  Thomas  Stafford,  fon  of  lord  Stafford, 
contrived  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  this  fortrefs  by  ftra- 
tagem,  but  he  retained  poffeffion  of  it  only  for  three 
days,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
who  conveyed  the  chief  prifoners  to  London,  where  they 
were  fhortly  after  tried  and  executed  for  treafon.  Subfe- 
quent  to  this  event  there  are  no  memorable  incidents  upon 
record  relative  to  the  caftle,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  king  Charles  1 . and  his  parliament.  During  that 
unfortunate  period,  however,  it  was  twice  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  firft  of  thefe  fieges  was  be- 
gun by  fir  John  Meldrum,  on  February  18,  1644,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hinderwell,  lafted  till  July  22,  1645,  when  the 
garrifon  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms  to  fir  Matthew 
Boynton,  fir  John  Meldrum  having  been  killed  in  an  aflault 
on  the  17th  of  May  previous.  Sir  Matthew  was  appointed 
governor  for  the  parliament,  and  on  his  death,  in  1647,  was 
fucceeded  by  colonel  Boynton,  who  afterwards  declared  for 
the  king.  In  confequence  of  this  the  caftle  fuftained  another 
liege  of  nearly  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  go- 
vernor was  forced  to  furrender,  chiefly  in  confequence  of 
the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  garrifon. 

In  the  year  1745  Scarborough  caftle  underwent  fome 


flight  repairs,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  military  ftores 
was  depofited  therein.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ditches  which 
protedfed  the  town  were  cleared  out,  and  nearly  100  pieces 
of  cannon  were  mounted  on  different  batteries,  manned 
chiefly  by  fenmen.  At  prefent  there  are  two  batteries  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbour  and  fhipping,  one  on  the 
northern  and  the  other  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  caftle- 
yard. 

The  lofty  promontory  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
caftle  are  fituated,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  fouth 
fides  by  the  ocean,  and  rifes  nearly  ’three  hundred  feet,  in 
perpendicular  height,  above  its  level.  Its  weftern  fide  is 
likewife  bold  and  lofty,  and  completely  commands  the  town 
and  bay  by  its  fuperior  elevation.  On  this  fide  is  the  only 
entrance  to  the  area  of  the  caftle,  which  contains  in  all  about 
15  acres.  The  firft  approach  is  through  a gateway,  within 
which  are  the  remains  of  an  outwork,  anciently  called  the 
Barbican.  Interior  to  this  outwork  is  a bridge,  thrown 
over  a deep  and  broad  foffe,  and  conducing  by  an  eafy  afcent 
to  the  keep  tower,  a very  lofty  fquare  building,  with  an  em- 
battled parapet.  The  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick,  and  cafed 
with  fquared  ft  ones ; and  the  mortar,  having  been  applied  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  has  acquired  a confiftency  by  age,  which  renders 
it  as  impenetrable  and  durable  as  ftone  itffelf.  The  different 
ftories  in  this  ftrufture  have  been  vaulted  ; and  private  paf- 
fages  are  vifible  in  fome  of  the  intervals  of  the  cafing  of  the 
walls.  The  windows  are  formed  by  femi-circular  arches, 
fupported  by  round  pillars.  “ The  area  of  the  ballium,” 
fays  Hinderwell,  “ where  the  tower  is  fituated,  contains  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  feparated  from  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  caftle-yard  by  a ditch,  and  a mound  fur- 
mounted  with  a wall.  Near  to  the  weftern  wall,  on  plough- 
ing out  this  ground  in  the  year  1783,  a pavement  of  neat 
fquare  brick  was  difcovered,  and  a fire-place  of  grit -ftone. 
Here  was  alfo  a deep  well ; but  whence  it  was  fupplied  with 
water  cannot  at  prefent  be  afcertained.  In  the  ballium  were 
moft  of  the  habitable  buildings  belonging  to  the  caftle,  and 
adjoining  it  were  the  towers  mentioned  by  Leland,  contain- 
ing the  queen’s  lodging.  The  embattled  wall,  which  has 
defended  and  adorned  the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  the  weftern 
fide,  continues  hence  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  caftle- 
yard.  It  is  flanked  with  numerous  femi-circular  turrets,  with 
chinks  and  openings,  whence  they  difcharged  their  arrows 
and  other  miffiles.  Thefe  are  haftening  to  decay,  and  ex- 
hibit a fcene  of  venerable  ruin.” 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  Scar- 
borough contains  1712  houfes,  and  a population  of  7067 
perfons,  befides  about  500  failors. 

The  vicinity  of  Scarborough,  fays  Hinderwell,  is  agreeably 
diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  exhibiting  a variety  of  romantic 
profpedls.  To  the  weftward  the  country  is  highly  culti- 
vated, and  forms  a ftriking  contrail  to  the  bleak  and 
barren  hills  on  the  fouth  and  north.  The  rides  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  truly  delightful,  parti- 
cularly that  to  the  weftward,  whence  the  road  gradually 
afcends  to  a terrace  elevated  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  commanding  views  over  a vaft  extent  of  country. 
From  this  fituation  the  ancient  village  of  Walfgrave,  or 
Falfgrave,  is  very  confpicuous.  It  Hands  at  the  diftance  of 
about  a mile  to  the  weft  of  Scarborough,  and  poffeffes  a 
juft  claim  to  high  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  Domefday 
book  as  having  belonged  to  Tofti,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
previous  to  the  conqueft.  It  is  alfo  Hated  in  the  fame  work 
to  have  had  a foke  or  jurifdidtion  of  very  confiderable  extent. 

It  is  now  a townlhip,  containing  about  500  inhabitants. 
Seamer,  a village  fituated  three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
the  town,  formerly  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a weekly  market 
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and  fairs,  but  the  market  has  been  abandoned  for  many 
years.  Filey  is  a fmall  fiffiing  town  on  the  coait,  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Scarborough,  where  the  herring  fifhery  is  profe- 
cuted  with  great  fpirit.  Two  miles  inland  thence  is  Hun- 
manby,  anciently  the  head  of  a barony,  and  a market-town, 
though  now  only  a village.  In  the  parifh  church  is  a monu- 
ment, or  cenotaph,  in  honour  of  various  members  of  the 
Oibaldeiton  family,  fome  of  whom  were  interred  here.  It 
exhibits  a full-length  figure  of  Piety,  with  a palm-branch 
in  her  right  hand,  refting  her  foot  upon  a Ikull,  and  leaning 
penfively  over  an  urn. — The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Scarborough  and  the  Vicinity,  by  Thomas  Hinderwell, 
4to.  York,  1798.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi., 
by  John  Bigland,  8vo.  1813. 

Scarborough,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  the  date  of 
Maine,  and  county  of  Cumberland,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft, 
between  Pepperel-borough  and  cape  Elizabeth;  incorporated 
in  1658,  and  containing  2094  inhabitants  ; 123  miles  N.  of 
Bolton,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Portland. — Alfo,  a town  (hip 
in  the  E.  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada, 
fronting  lake  Ontario. 

Scarborough,  a town  and  fort  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago. 

Scarborough  Cove,  a harbour  in  Chebudto  bay,  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  middle  of  the  W. 
fide  of  Cornwallis  ifland,  five  or  fix  furlongs  broad. 

Scarborough  Shoal,  a Ihoalin  theChinefe  fea,  about  18 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  fix  broad.  N.  lat.  150  9'. 
E.  long.  1 1 70  51'. 

Scarborough  Water.  (See  Scarborough.)  The  water 
of  this  medicinal  fpring  has  been  the  fubjedl  of  great  contefts 
and  difputes  among  medical  men ; all  allowing  it  confider- 
able  virtues,  but  fome  attributing  them  to  one  ingredient, 
others  to  another.  Dr.  Witty  alleges  that  its  material  princi- 
ples are  alum,  nitre,  and  vitriol  of  iron  ; but  though  this  au- 
thor declares,  that  thefe  principles  are  all  to  be  feparated  out 
of  it,  Dr.  Tonftall,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  it  has  no 
vitriol  of  iron  in  it,  but  a done  powder  and  a clay,  leaving 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; and  therefore  that  it  is  apt 
to  breed  the  (tone,  and  is  bad  in  the  gout,  jaundice,  and  all 
other  difeafes,  where  indurations  of  the  parts,  or  {tony 
concretions  in  the  body,  are  the  caufe  ; and  this  author 
feems  to  fpeak  very  experimentally,  when  he  alleges  that 
he  never  had  any  fymptoms  of  the  ftone  till  he  drank  the 
Scarborough  water,  but  acquired  that  difeafe  during  the 
courfe  of  it. 

Alum-ftone  diflolved  in  water  is  always  found  to  yield 
a purple  tinfture  with  galls,  and  therefore  the  colouring  an 
infufion  of  this  or  other  vegetable  fubltances  by  the  Scar- 
borough water,  which  is  by  all  allowed  to  contain  this  ftone, 
is  no  proof  of  any  vitriol  of  iron  being  contained  in  it, 
other  than  fuch  a fmall  portion  of  it  as  is  always  found  in 
this  alum-ftone.  All  waters,  which  have  diflolved  iron, 
will  yield  vitriol  as  a fait  from  that  metal,  on  evaporation. 
The  cliffs  about  Scarborough  yield  abundance  of  fait  in 
(hoots  and  effervefcences,  plainly  owing  to  the  waters  of 
the  fpring  ; yet  all  thefe  are  nitro-aluminous,  none  of 
.them  at  all  vitriolic.  If  the  Scarborough  water  is  fet 
by  fome  days,  after  it  is  taken  frefh  from  the  fpring,  it 
precipitates  a fediment  ; which  being  examined  is  found 
not  to  be  of  a ferruginous  nature,  but  a mere  glebe  of 
alum. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  virtues  of  alum  and  vitriol  are  fo  far 
different,  that  it  mud  be  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the  two  falts 
the  water  partakes  molt  of,  by  its  virtues  ; but  as  to  the 
ftony  matter,  which  the  one  of  thefe  difputants  calls  an 
ffifipid  clay,  and  the  other  a fandy  ftone,  it  is  no  other  than 
fpar,  which  is  contained  in  all  water ; and  which  has  been 


in  general  fo  far  from  being  accufed  of  breeding  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  that  the  general  confent  of  mankind  has  feemed 
to  efteem  it  a cure  for  that  diforder.  The  fpar,  in  the  form 
of  the  lapis  Judaicus  and  oftracites,  and  the  very  waters 
which  are  fo  impregnated  with  it  as  to  encruft  every  thing 
with  it  that  is  put  into  them,  are  given  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  85. 

The  waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  wells,  both  impregnated  with  the 
fame  principles,  in  diffeient  proportions;  though  the  purging 
well  is  the  molt  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this  is  ufually 
called  the  Scarborough  water.  When  thefe  waters  are 
poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they  throw  up  a 
number  of  air-bubbles ; and  if  they  are  (hook  for  fome 
time  in  a phial  clofe  flopped,  and  the  phial  be  fuddenly 
opened  before  the  commotion  ceafes,  they  difplode  an  elaftic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noife,  which  fhews  that  they  abound 
in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a brilk,  pungent, 
chalybeate  tafte ; but  the  purging  water  taftes  bitteriffi,  which 
is  not  ufually  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofe 
their  chalybeate  virtues  by  expofure,  and  by  keeping  ; but 
the  purging  water  the  fooneft.  They  both  putrefy  by  keep- 
ing ; but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four  or  five  half 
pints  of  the  purging  water  drank  within  an  hour,  give  two 
or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  fpirits.  The  like  quan- 
tity of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs,  but  exhilarates  more,  and 
palles  off  chiefly  by  urine.  Thefe  waters  have  been  found 
beneficial  in  hedtic  fevers,  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  and 
indigeftion  ; in  relaxations  of  the  fyftem  ; in  nervous,  hyf- 
teric,  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  ; in  the  green-ficknefs, 
fcurvy,  rheumatifm,  and  afthmatic  complaints  ; in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations,  and  in  ha- 
bitual coftivenefs.  Elliot  on  Mineral  Waters,  p.  187. 

SCARCELLINO,  Lo,  in  Biography,  the  cognomen  of 
a painter,  whofe  real  name  was  Ippolito  Scariella.  He 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  the  year  1560.  He  obtained 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  Sigifmondo 
Scarfella,  and  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  ftudied  Paolo 
Veronefe  principally,  though  he  did  not  negledt  Baffano. 
From  thence  he  vifited  Bologna  and  Parma,  to  view  the  great 
works  of  the  Lombard  fchool.  The  improvement  he  de- 
rived from  thefe  careful  refearches,  led  him  to  great  fkilful- 
nefs  and  efteem  ; and  he  was  employed,  on  his  return  to 
Ferrara,  in  painting  numerous  pictures  for  the  churches 
and  convents  there.  In  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
there  are  three  fine  pictures,  reprefenting  the  Annunciation, 
the  Vifitation  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Affumpticn.  One 
of  his  largeft  works  is  in  the  Benediftine  convent  in  Fer- 
rara, viz.  the  Miracle  at  Cana. 

The  pictures  of  this  ingenious  painter  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  fulnefs,  freedom,  and  clearnefs  : they  were  duly 
appreciated,  and,  as  he  was  rapid,  are  numerous  throughout 
Lombardy.  He  painted  a few  admirable  portraits  of  emi- 
nent perfons  ; though  it  was  but  rarely  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  praftife  that  branch  of  the  art.  He  died  in 
1621,  aged  about  61. 

SCARCEMENT,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the 
fmall  pedeftal,  or  oft-fet,  left  in  conftrudting  earth  fences, 
at  the  bafis  of  them.  They  ffiould  conftnntly  have  a good 
projection,  fo  that  the  fence  may  not  flip.  See  Fence. 

SCARDA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
N.  lat.  440  35'.  E.  long.  140  48'. 

SCARDAMULA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  Morea,  near  the  gulf  of  Coron. 

SCARDONA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dal- 
matia, the  fee  of  a Greek  biffiop,  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  was  formerly  the  place  in 
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which  the  effaces  of  Liburnia  affembled,  and  the  moil  cele- 
brated town  of  Liburnia,  htuated  on  the  left  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiluris.  It  was  bought  by  the  Venetians  in  1411, 
and  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  in  1522  ; 28  miles  N. 
of  Trau.  N.  lat.  440  28'.  E.  long.  160  20'. 

SCARDUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  which  leparated  Illyria  from  Dalmatia  and  Mceda, 
according  to  Strabo. 

SCARE,  Great  and  Little,  in  Geography,  two  rocks 
near  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  at  the  entrance  into  Luce,  bay  ; 
6 miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  N.  lat.  54°  44k 

Scare,  The,  a harbour  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  which  formerly  ftood  the  town 
of  Bannow,  and  on  the  northern  part  of  it  the  abbey  of 
Tintern.  It  is  now  completely  choaked  by  fand,  being 
fordable  at  low  water,  and  is  fcarcely  acceflible  to  dlhing- 
boats.  Near  this  earl  Strongbow  landed  on  coming  to 
fubdue  Ireland. 

. Scare- Crow,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  ef  the 
Jarus,  or  fea-gull  kind,  called  by  authors  larus  niger,  or  the 
black  gull,  and  by  the  Germans  irandvogel  and  meyvogel. 
This  is  the  Sterna  Jffipes  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a very  long-winged 
bird,  and  of  the  iize  of  the  common  blackbird  ; the  head, 
neck,  bread,  and  belly,  as  far  as  the  vent,  are  black  ; be- 
yond it  white  ; the  male  has  a white  fpot  under  its  chin  ; 
the  back  and  wings  are  of  a deep  afh-colour  ; the  tail  is 
Ihort  and  forked  ; it's  legs  are  fhort  and  red.  It  is  common 
about  the  fea-coalts,  and  feeds  on  infedds  and  fmall  lifli.  It 
is  a well-tailed  bird. 

Thefe  birds  frequent  frelh  waters  ; breed  on  their  banks, 
and  lay  three  fmall  eggs  of  a deep  olive  colour,  much 
fpotted  with  black.  They  are  found,  during  fpring  and 
fummer,  in  vad  numbers,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire,  where 
they  make  an  incefi'ant  noife.  Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo 
been  very  remote  from  land.  Pennant. 

SCAR  ENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diltritt  of  Nice.  The  place  contains  x 1 7 7, 
and  the  canton  7232  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  70  kilio- 
metres,  in  10  communes ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Nice. 

SCAREWALSH  Bridge,  a village  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies. 
It  has  a bridge  over  the  river  Slaney  ; 4 miles  S.W.  from 
Ferns. 

SCARFED,  in  the  Sea  Carpenter’ s Language,  is  the  fame 
as  pieced,  or  fadened,  or  joined  in,  and  denotes  a particular 
method  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  timber  together  by  the 
extremities. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  are  joined  together,  fo  that 
the  end  of  one  goes  over  the  end  of  the  other,  being  tapered 
fo  that  the  one  may  be  let  into  the  other,  and  become  even, 
they  are  faid  to  be  fcarfed:  fuch  are  the  heel-pieces.  But 
when  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces  are  cut  fquare,  and  put 
together,  they  are  faid  to  butt  to  one  another  ; and  when 
another  piece  is  laid  upon  and  fadened  to  both,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  all  the  frame -timbers,  this  is  called  JcarJing  the 
timber  ; and  half  the  piece  which  fadens  the  two  timbers 
together,  is  reckoned  the  length  of  the  fcarf.  Murray  on 
Ship-Building,  p.  192. 

SCAR-I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ada,  in  Lycia, 
with  a fountain  of  the  fame  name. 

SCARIFF,  in  Geography,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  fituate  on  a fmall  river,  which  falls  into 
Lough  Deirgeart,  an  expanfe  of  the  river  Shannon,  two 
or  three  miles  below  this  town.  It  is  93^  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Dublin,  and  about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Killaloe. 

Scarzff,  or  Scarav,  the  larged  of  the  Hog  Iflands,  in 


the  Atlantic  ocean,  W.  of  Lamb’s-Head,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland.  It  is  a high  mountain  in  the  ocean,  and 
has  one  family  redcfent  on  it,  who  take  care  of  fome  cows, 
and  make  a condderable  quantity  of  butter.  On  the  top 
of  the  highed  ground  is  a ruined  hermitage. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of 
making  little  cuts  or  pun&ures,  in  parts,  for  the  purpofe 
of  taking  away  blood  topically  ; dividing  enlarged  veffels 
tending  to  an  indamed  part ; letting  duid  out  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  in  dropdeal  cafes  ; or  air,  in  examples  of 
emphyfema. 

SCARIFICATOR,  a chirurgical  indrument,  ufed  in 
fcaridcation. 

The  fcaridcator  is  made  in  form  of  a box,  in  which  are 
dtted  ten,  twelve,  or  dxteen  lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the 
fame  plane  ; which  being,  as  it  were,  cocked,  by  means  of 
a fpring,  are  all  difeharged  at  the  fame  time,  by  pulling  a 
kind  of  trigger,  and  driven  equally  within  the  fkin.  Till 
of  late  they  ufed  little  dtarp  cutting  wheels,  indead  of 
lancets. 

The  ufe  of  the  fcaridcator  is  to  evacuate  the  blood,  and 
other  humours,  fpread  under  the  Ikin,  by  making  a great 
number  of  apertures,  or  outlets,  in  it  ; which,  being  all 
ftruck  at  once,  give  much  lefs  pain  than  when  druck 
fuccedively.  See  Cupping. 

Scarificator,  in  Agriculture,  a name  fometimes  applied 
to  a tool  of  the  fcarifving  kind.  See  the  next  article. 

SCARIFIER,  an  implement  fomewhat  of  the  hoe  kind, 
made  ufe  of  both  on  lands  in  the  date  of  tillage  and  thofe 
under  grafs,  when  intended  for  the  latter,  being  fomewhat 
differently  condrufted,  and  having  frequently  the  names  of 
fward-cutters  or  dreffers  applied  to  them.  See  Sward- 
Drejfcr. 

Thefe  forts  of  implements  in  the  cultivation  of  tillage- 
land,  have  lately  been  found  of  condderable  advantage  for 
the  purpofe  of  working  over,  cutting  up,  breaking  the 
earth,  and  clearing  it  to  a good  depth.  They  are  made 
in  diderent  forms  and  condruftions  to  fuit  different  ufes, 
and  have  from  feven  to  thirteen  or  more  teeth  dxed  into 
wooden  bulls,  and  which  are  fometimes  furnifhed  with  a 
fort  of  triangular  feet  formed  of  thin  iron,  fo  as  to  be 
deeled,  and  kept  quite  fharp  on  the  edges,  which  are  dve 
or  dx  inches  in  length  on  each  dde  ; they  are  likewife,  in 
fome  cafes,  provided  with  low  wheels,  but  in  others  are 
wholly  without  them,  and  are  of  courfe  lefs  expendve  in 
the  condruftion.  They  have  in  general  a pair  of  handles 
dxed  on  behind,  by  which  they  are  directed  in  their  work- 
ing, being  raffed  or  depreffed  by  the  preffure  of  the  hand. 
It  is  proper  to  have  them  fo  formed  as  to  work  to  a good 
depth,  without  being  cadly  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by 
fuch  obdrudling  fubltances  as  they  may  meet  with.  It  was 
formerly  fuppofed  that  a great  number  of  teeth  were  neced'ary, 
but  it  has  been  found  by  later  experience  that  they  work 
better  where  their  teeth  or  hoes  are  fewer.  The  number 
Ihould,  however,  perhaps  be  proportioned  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  date  of  the  land  in  refpeft  to  cleannefs,  cultivation, 
and  tenacity.  The  author  of  the  “ Experienced  Farmer” 
has  advifed,  that  where  the  land  is  foul  from  couch  fods, 
or  any  other  caufe,  the  number  of  teeth  or  hoes  diould  be 
reduced  to  dve  or  feven,  two  or  three  being  placed  in  the 
fore-bull,  and  four  in  the  hindermod,  increadng  them  to 
nine  as  the  land  becomes  in  a dne  condition. 

An  implement  of  this  fort,  which  has  been  lately  much 
recommended,  has  the  convenience  of  a chain  and  hook  to 
draw  it  by,  with  a wheel  or  roller  to  deady  it,  and  give 
it  any  depth  that  may  be  required.  The  claws  or  teeth 
have  fcrews  and  nuts  to  fallen  them  in  with,  that  they  may 
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and  fairs,  but  the  market  has  been  abandoned  for  many 
years.  Filey  is  a fmall  fiffiing  town  on  the  coalt,  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Scarborough,  where  the  herring  fiffiery  is  profe- 
cuted  with  great  fpirit.  Two  miles  inland  thence  is  Hun- 
manby,  anciently  the  head  of  a barony,  and  a market-town, 
though  now  only  a village.  In  the  parifh  church  is  a monu- 
ment, or  cenotaph,  in  honour  of  various  members  of  the 
Ofbaldefton  family,  fome  of  whom  were  interred  here.  It 
exhibits  a full-length  figure  of  Piety,  with  a palm-branch 
in  her  right  hand,  refting  her  foot  upon  a fkull,  and  leaning 
penfively  over  an  urn. — The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Scarborough  and  the  Vicinity,  by  Thomas  Hinderwell, 
4to.  York,  1798.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi., 
by  John  Bigland,  8vo.  1813. 

Scarborough,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Maine,  and  county  of  Cumberland,  Situated  on  the  fea-coaft, 
between  Pepperel-borough  and  cape  Elizabeth;  incorporated 
in  1658,  and  containing  2094  inhabitants  ; 123  miles  N.  of 
Bolton,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Portland. — Alfo,  a townfhip 
in  the  E.  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada, 
fronting  lake  Ontario. 

Scarborough,  a town  and  fort  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago. 

Scarborough  Cove,  a harbour  in  Chebudto  bay,  on  the 
fouthern  coalt  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  middle  of  the  W. 
fide  of  Cornwallis  ifland,  five  or  fix  furlongs  broad. 

Scarborough  Shoal,  a Ihoal  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  about  1 8 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  fix  broad.  N.  lat.  150  9'. 
E.  long.  1 1 70  51'. 

Scarborough  Water.  (See  Scarborough.)  The  water 
of  this  medicinal  fpring  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  great  contelts 
and  difputes  among  medical  men  ; all  allowing  it  consider- 
able virtues,  but  fome  attributing  them  to  one  ingredient, 
others  to  another.  Dr.  Witty  alleges  that  its  material  princi- 
ples are  alum,  nitre,  and  vitriol  of  iron  ; but  though  this  au- 
thor declares,  that  thefe  principles  are  all  to  be  feparated  out 
of  it,  Dr.  Tonftall,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  it  has  no 
vitriol  of  iros  in  it,  but  a ilor.e  powder  and  a clay,  leaving 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; and  therefore  that  it  is  apt 
to  breed  the  ftone,  and  is  bad  in  the  gout,  jaundice,  and  all 
other  difeafes,  where  indurations  of  the  parts,  or  itony 
concretions  in  the  body,  are  the  caufe  ; and  this  author 
feems  to  fpeak  very  experimentally,  when  he  alleges  that 
he  never  had  any  Symptoms  of  the  ftone  till  he  drank  the 
Scarborough  water,  but  acquired  that  difeafe  during  the 
courfe  of  it. 

Alum-ftone  diflolved  in  water  is  always  found  to  yield 
a purple  tinfture  with  galls,  and  therefore  the  colouring  an 
infufion  of  this  or  other  vegetable  fubftances  by  the  Scar- 
borough water,  which  is  by  all  allowed  to  contain  this  ftone, 
is  no  proof  of  any  vitriol  of  iron  being  contained  in  it, 
other  than  fuch  a fmall  portion  of  it  as  is  always  found  in 
this  alum-ftone.  All  waters,  which  have  diflolved  iron, 
will  yield  vitriol  as  a fait  from  that  metal,  on  evaporation. 
The  cliffs  about  Scarborough  yield  abundance  of  fait  in 
fhoots  and  effervefcences,  plainly  owing  to  the  waters  of 
the  fpring ; yet  all  thefe  are  nitro-aluminous,  none  of 
them  at  all  vitriolic.  If  the  Scarborough  water  is  fet 
by  fome  days,  after  it  is  taken  freffi  from  the  fpring,  it 
precipitates  a Sediment  ; which  being  examined  is  found 
not  to  be  of  a ferruginous  nature,  but  a mere  glebe  of 
alum. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  virtues  of  alum  and  vitriol  are  fo  far 
different,  that  it  muft  be  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the  two  falls 
the  water  partakes  molt  of,  by  its  virtues  ; but  as  to  the 
ftony  matter,  which  the  one  of  thefe  difputants  calls  an 
ffifipid  clay,  and  the  other  a fandy  ftone,  it  is  no  other  than 
fpar,  which  is  contained  in  all  water ; and  which  has  been 


in  general  fo  far  from  being  accufed  of  breeding  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  that  the  general  confent  of  mankind  has  feemed 
to  efteem  it  a cure  for  that  diforder.  The  fpar,  in  the  form 
of  the  lapis  Judaicus  and  oftracites,  and  the  very  waters 
which  are  fo  impregnated  with  it  as  to  encruft  every  thing 
with  it  that  is  put  into  them,  are  given  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe.  Phil.  Tranf.  N08y. 

The  waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  wells,  both  impregnated  with  the 
fame  principles,  in  diffei  ent  proportions ; though  the  purging 
well  is  the  molt  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this  is  ufuaily 
called  the  Scarborough  water.  When  thefe  waters  are 
poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they  throw  up  a 
number  of  air-bubbles ; and  if  they  are  fliook  for  fome 
time  in  a phial  clofe  ftopped,  and  the  phial  be  fuddenly 
opened  before  the  commotion  ceafes,  they  difplode  an  elaftic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noife,  which  (hews  that  they  abound 
in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a briilc,  pungent, 
chalybeate  tafte ; but  the  purging  water  taftes  bitterifn,  which 
is  not  ufuaily  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofe 
their  chalybeate  virtues  by  expofure,  and  by  keeping  ; but 
the  purging  water  the  fooneft.  They  both  putrefy  by  keep- 
ing ; but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four  or  five  half 
pints  of  the  purging  water  drank  within  an  hour,  give  two 
or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  fpirits.  The  like  quan- 
tity of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs,  but  exhilarates  more,  and 
palles  off  chiefly  by  urine.  Thefe  waters  have  been  found 
beneficial  in  hedlic  fevers,  weaknefles  of  the  llomach,  and 
indigeftion  ; in  relaxations  of  the  fyftem  ; in  nervous,  hyf- 
teric,  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  ; in  the  green-ficknefs, 
fcurvy,  rheumatifm,  and  afthmatic  complaints  ; in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations,  and  in  ha- 
bitual coftivenefs,  Elliot  on  Mineral  Waters,  p.  187. 

SCARCELLINO,  Lo,  in  Biography,  the  cognomen  of 
a painter,  whofe  real  name  was  Ippolito  Scariella.  He 
was  born  at  Ferrara  about  the  year  1560.  He  obtained 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  Sigifmondo 
Scarfella,  and  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  ftudied  Paolo 
Veronefe  principally,  though  he  did  not  negledf  Baffano. 
From  thence  he  vifited  Bologna  and  Parma,  to  view  the  great 
works  of  the  Lombard  fchool.  The  improvement  he  de- 
rived from  thefe  careful  refearches,  led  him  to  great  fkilful- 
nefs  and  efteem  ; and  he  was  employed,  on  his  return  to 
Ferrara,  in  painting  numerous  pidfures  for  the  churches 
and  convents  there.  In  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
there  are  three  fine  pidfures,  reprefenting  the  Annunciation, 
the  Vifitation  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Affumption.  One 
of  his  largeft  works  is  in  the  Benedidtine  convent  in  Fer- 
rara, viz.  the  Miracle  at  Cana. 

The  pidfures  of  this  ingenious  painter  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  fulnefs,  freedom,  and  clearnefs  : they  were  duly 
appreciated,  and,  as  he  was  rapid,  are  numerous  throughout 
Lombardy.  He  painted  a few  admirable  portraits  of  emi- 
nent perfons ; though  it  was  but  rarely  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  pradlife  that  branch  of  the  art.  He  died  in 
1621,  aged  about  61. 

SCARCEMENT,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the 
fmall  pedeital,  or  off-fet,  left  in  conftrudfing  earth  fences, 
at  the  bafts  of  them.  They  (hould  conftantly  have  a good 
projedfion,  fo  that  the  fence  may  not  flip.  See  Fence. 

SCARDA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
N.  lat.  440  35'.  E.  long.  140  48'. 

SCARDAMULA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  Morea,  near  the  gulf  of  Coron. 

SCARDONA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dal- 
matia, the  fee  of  a Greek  biffiop,  furrounded  v/ith  walls, 
and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  was  formerly  the  place  in 
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which  the  effaces  of  Liburnia  affembled,  and  the  moil  cele- 
brated town  of  Liburnia,  fituated  on  the  left  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiluris.  It  was  bought  by  the  Venetians  in  1411, 
and  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  in  1522  ; 28  miles  N. 
of  Trau.  N.  lat.  44°  28'.  E.  long,  160  20'. 

SCARDUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  which  Separated  Illyria  from  Dalmatia  and  Mafia, 
according  to  Strabo. 

SCARE,  Great  and  Little,  in  Geography , two  rocks 
near  the  coait  of  Scotland,  at  the  entrance  into  Luce,  bay  ; 
6 miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  N.  lat.  54°  44 

Scare,  The,  a harbour  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  which  formerly  flood  the  town 
of  Rannow,  and  on  the  northern  part  of  it  the  abbey  of 
Tintern.  It  is  now  completely  choaked  by  fand,  being 
fordable  at  low  water,  and  is  fcarcely  acceflible  to  fifhing- 
boats.  Near  this  earl  Strongbow  landed  on  coming  to 
fubdue  Ireland. 

. Scare- Crow,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  ©f  the 
larus,  or  fea-gull  kind,  called  by  authors  larus  niger,  or  the 
black  gull,  and  by  the  Germans  Israndvogel  and  meyvogel. 
This  is  the  Sterna  fjfipes  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a very  long-winged 
bird,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  common  blackbird  ; the  head, 
neck,  bread,  and  belly,  as  far  as  the  vent,  are  black  ; be- 
yond it  white  ; the  male  has  a white  fpot  under  its  chin  ; 
the  back  and  wings  are  of  a deep  afh-colour  ; the  tail  is 
fhort  and  forked  ; its  legs  are  fhort  and  red.  It  is  common 
about  the  fea-coalts,  and  feeds  on  infedts  and  fmall  fifh.  It 
is  a well-tailed  bird. 

Thefe  birds  frequent  frefh  waters  ; breed  on  their  banks, 
and  lay  three  fmall  eggs  of  a deep  olive  colour,  much 
fpotted  with  black.  They  are  found,  during  fpring  and 
fummer,  in  vad  numbers,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  where 
they  make  an  incefiant  noife.  Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo 
feen  very  remote  from  land.  Pennant. 

SCAR  ENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Nice.  The  place  contains  1177, 
and  the  canton  7232  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  70  kilio- 
metres,  in  10  communes ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Nice. 

SCAREWALSH  Bridge,  a village  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies. 
It  has  a bridge  over  the  river  Slaney  ; 4 miles  S.W.  from 
Ferns. 

SCARFED,  in  the  Sea  Carpenter's  language,  is  the  fame 
as  pieced,  or  fadened,  or  joined  in,  and  denotes  a particular 
method  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  timber  together  by  the 
extremities. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  are  joined  together,  fo  that 
the  end  of  one  goes  over  the  end  of  the  other,  being  tapered 
fo  that  the  one  may  be  let  into  the  other,  and  become  even, 
they  are  faid  to  be  fcarfed:  fuch  are  the  heel-pieces.  But 
when  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces  are  cut  fquare,  and  put 
together,  they  are  faid  to  butt  to  one  another  ; and  when 
another  piece  is  laid  upon  and  fadened  to  both,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  all  the  frame-timbers,  this  is  called  fcarjlng  the 
timber ; and  half  the  piece  which  fallens  the  two  timbers 
together,  is  reckoned  the  length  of  the  fcarf.  Murray  on 
Ship-Building,  p.  192. 

SCARI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia, 
with  a fountain  of  the  fame  name. 

SCARIFF,  in  Geography,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  fituate  on  a fmall  river,  which  falls  into 
Lough  Deirgeart,  an  expanfe  of  the  river  ShaiTnon,  two 
•or  three  miles  below  this  town.  It  is  93-  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Dublin,  and  about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Killaloe. 

Scarzff,  or  Scarav,  the  larged  of  the  Hog  Iflands,  in 


the  Atlantic  ocean,  W.  of  Lamb’s-Head,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland.  It  is  a high  mountain  in  the  ocean,  and 
has  one  family  reficfent  on  it,  who  take  care  of  fome  cows, 
and  make  a confiderable  quantity  of  butter.  On  the  top 
of  the  highed  ground  is  a ruined  hermitage. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of 
making  little  cuts  or  pundtures,  in  parts,  for  the  purpofe 
of  taking  away  blood  topically  ; dividing  enlarged  veffels 
tending  to  an  inflamed  part ; letting  fluid  out  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  in  dropfical  cafes  ; or  air,  in  examples  of 
emphyfema. 

SCARIFICATOR,  a chirurgical  indrument,  ufed  in 
fcarification. 

The  fcarificator  is  made  in  form  of  a box,  in  which  are 
fitted  ten,  twelve,  or  fixteen  lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the 
fame  plane  ; which  being,  as  it  were,  cocked,  by  means  of 
a fpring,  are  all  difeharged  at  the  fame  time,  by  pulling  a 
kind  of  trigger,  and  driven  equally  within  the  fkin.  Till 
of  late  they  ufed  little  fliarp  cutting  wheels,  inflead  of 
lancets. 

The  ufe  of  the  fcarificator  is  to  evacuate  the  blood,  and 
other  humours,  fpread  under  the  fkin,  by  making  a great 
number  of  apertures,  or  outlets,  in  it  ; which,  being  all 
flruck  at  once,  give  much  lefs  pain  than  when  flruck 
fuccefiively.  See  Cupping. 

Scarificator,  in  Agriculture,  a name  fometimes  applied 
to  a tool  of  the  fcarifying  kind.  See  the  next  article. 

SCARIFIER,  an  implement  fomewhat  of  the  hoe  kind, 
made  ufe  of  both  on  lands  in  the  date  of  tillage  and  thofe 
under  grafs,  when  intended  for  the  latter,  being  fomewhat 
differently  condrufted,  and  having  frequently  the  names  of 
fward-cutters  or  dreffers  applied  to  them.  See  Sward- 
Drejfer. 

Thefe  forts  of  implements  in  the  cultivation  of  tillage- 
land,  have  lately  been  found  of  confiderable  advantage  for 
the  purpofe  of  working  over,  cutting  up,  breaking  the 
earth,  and  clearing  it  to  a good  depth.  They  are  made 
in  different  forms  and  conffrudlions  to  fuit  different  ufes, 
and  have  from  feven  to  thirteen  or  more  teeth  fixed  into 
wooden  bulls,  and  which  are  fometimes  furnifhed  with  a 
fort  of  triangular  feet  formed  of  thin  iron,  fo  as  to  be 
Aeeled,  and  kept  quite  fliarp  on  the  edges,  which  are  five 
or  fix  inches  in  length  on  each  fide  ; they  are  likewife,  in 
fome  cafes,  provided  with  low  wheels,  but  in  others  are 
wholly  without  them,  and  are  of  courfe  lefs  expenfive  in 
the  conffrudlion.  They  have  in  general  a pair  of  handles 
fixed  on  behind,  by  which  they  are  diredled  in  their  work- 
ing, being  raffed  or  depreffed  by  the  preffure  of  the  hand. 
It  is  proper  to  have  them  fo  formed  as  to  work  to  a good 
depth,  without  being  eafily  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by 
fuch  obitrudling  fubltances  as  they  may  meet  with.  It  was 
formerly  fuppofed  that  a great  number  of  teeth  were  neceffary, 
but  it  has  been  found  by  later  experience  that  they  work 
better  where  their  teeth  or  hoes  are  fewer.  The  number 
Ihould,  however,  perhaps  be  proportioned  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  date  of  the  land  in  refpedl  to  cleannefs,  cultivation, 
and  tenacity.  The  author  of  the  “ Experienced  Farmer” 
has  advifed,  that  where  the  land  is  foul  from  couch  fods, 
or  any  other  caufe,  the  number  of  teeth  or  hoes  fliould  be 
reduced  to  five  or  feven,  two  or  three  being  placed  in  the 
fore-bull,  and  four  in  the  hindermod,  increafing  them  to 
nine  as  the  land  becomes  in  a fine  condition. 

An  implement  of  this  fort,  which  has  been  lately  much 
recommended,  has  the  convenience  of  a chain  and  hook  to 
draw  it  by,  with  3 wheel  or  roller  to  fleady  it,  and  give 
it  any  depth  that  may  be  required.  The  claws  or  teeth 
have  ferews  and  nuts  to  fallen  them  in  with,  that  they  may 
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be  taken  out  with  eafe  if  it  be  neceffary  to  repair  them,  or 
to  increafe  or  diminifh  their  number.  The  handles  by  which 
the  fcarifier  is  worked  are  made  firm  and  ftrong.  The  bolts 
pafling  through  the  two  crofs-bars  to  let  the  roller  up  and 
down  are  alfo  ltrong.  A hammer  and  wrench  are  neceffary, 
in  order  to  fcrew  the  nuts  on  the  claws  or  teeth.  In  the 
three  bulls  which  form  the  machine,  the  fore  one  has  plates 
at  each  corner  to  ftrengthen  them,  and  the  two  hinder  ones 
have  iron  plates  at  the  top  and  bottom  for  ltrength  alfo, 
and  to  keep  the  claws  from  wearing  the  holes  wider  than 
they  ought  to  be.  There  are  two  caps  to  keep  the  bulls 
together  in  a tight  manner.  There  are  crofs-bars  alfo  to 
ftrengthen  the  bulls  and  fix  the  roller  in  its  place.  It  is 
obferved,  that  the  chain  by  which  this  fcarifier  is  drawn, 
enables  the  perfon  that  holds  it  to  work  it  better,  than  if 
it  were  drawn  by  a beam  like  a plough,  and  occafions  alfo 
lefs  draught  by  the  power  being  nearer  to  the  claws : the 
machine  goes  more  freely  than  it  would  if  fome  of  the  claws 
were  in  the  fore-bull,  the  foie  ufe  of  that  bull  being  to 
draw  by.  When  this  fcarifier  was  made  in  a triangular 
form,  and  with  the  fame  number  of  claws,  it  was  apt  to  go 
on  its  head ; or  by  raifing  the  hindmolt  claws  out  of  the 
ground,  to  work  frequently  at  one  corner  only.  The  claws 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  with  a point,  fo  as  to  pufh  a ftone 
put  of  the  way  before  the  broad  part  can  meet  with  any 
obftru&ion,  which  makes  the  machine  cut  with  much  greater 
eafe.  As  to  their  width  at  the  foot,  they  may  be  made  to 
cut  all  the  land  more  clearly  than  a plough,  if  required,  where 
thiftles,  fern,  &c.  grow,  and  the  claw  is  fo  formed  by  its 
crooked  direftion  as  to  raife  every  obftru&ion  to  the  top, 
rock  excepted. 

Sometimes  another  implement  of  the  fame  kind  is  formed 
purpofely  to  fcarify  and  hoe  wheat  on  four-furrow  work. 
It  is  made  from  a double  mould-boarded  foot  hoe-plough, 
and  was  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prieft,  of  Seaming 
in  Norfolk.  Upon  the  beam  of  this  hoe-plough  are  fixed  two 
fcarifiers,  or  hoes,  as  they  are  wanted.  There  is  likewife  a 
fmall  iron  bolt,  with  a nut  and  fcrew  at  one  end,  fixed  into 
a eap  upon  the  beam,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleafure.  At  each 
end  of  this  bolt  is  fixed  a chain  two  feet  long,  and  hooked 
to  plates  of  iron.  Thefe  plates  are  flat,  and  eight  and  a 
half  inches  long,  two  and  a half  broad,  and  moveable 
upon  ftaples  faftened  into  the  beam.  Upon  the  ends  of 
thefe  flat  plates  of  iron  are  fixed  two  pieces  of  wood,  of  a 
parallelepiped  form,  two  feet  three  inches  long,  two 
and  a half  broad,  and  two  and  a half  thick,  which 
are  moveable  by  means  of  hooks  (upon  the  wood  of  the 
fame  breadth  as  the  iron-plates),  and  eyes  upon  the  iron- 
plates  ; the  points  of  which  mark  the  diftances  to  which 
the  expanding  mould-boards  are  opened,  m.  about  ten 
inches  from  one  to  the  other.  At  the  proper  diftances 
beyond  thefe  points  are  cut  grooves  through  the  paral- 
lelepiped pieces  of  wood  for  the  fcarifier  and  hoes  to  be 
fixed  in  : and  there  are  two  flat  pieces  of  iron  three  feet 
long,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  pafling 
through  grooves  in  each  parallelepiped,  and  in  the  grooves 
through  which  they  pafs  are  ferews  to  fallen  them.  Thefe 
irons  do  not  communicate  with  the  beam  of  the  plough. 
At  two  points,  on  each  fide  of  the  beam,  are  hung  weights, 
fuch  as  may  be  neceffary  to  make  the  fcarifiers  or  hoes 
to  do  their  work  properly.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
fcarifiers  and  hoes  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  upon 
all  implements  ot  this  kind.  But  there  are  many  other 
implements  ot  this  nature.  Mr.  Cook  has  invented  a til- 
lage fcarifier,  which  confifts  of  a diagonal  beam,  in  which 
are  fixed  a number  of  narrow  Ihares  or  hoes.  This  tool  is 
capable  of  being  wrought  with  broad  triangular  (hares, 
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when  it  has  the  title  of  a feuffler ; and  when  the  whole  is 
complete  with  the  different  (hares,  it  is  denominated  a 
cultivator. 

An  ufeful  tool  of  this  kind  has  been  deferibed,  with 
a figure,  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Thorndon,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  a Mr.  Hayward,  of  Stoke-Alh,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, has  invented  a machine  for  dellroying  weeds, 
and  clearing  ploughed  lands  for  feed,  which,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  four  years,  is  found  more  effectual  than  any  other 
inftrument  hitherto  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  Having  lately  the 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Hayward  concerning  it,  he 
inquired  whether  he  would  apply  for  a patent,  or  take  any 
method  to  make  it  public  ? Upon  his  replying  in  the 
negative,  he  requefted  his  permiffion  to  take  a plan  and 
deicription  of  it ; which  he  has  inclofed,  and  begs  leave  to 
fubmit  it  to  the  infpeCtion  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
that  diftriCt,  as  the  fpeedieft  mode  of  introducing  to  univerfal 
praCtice  an  iaftrument  fo  eflentially  ferviceable  to  farmers. 
The  extirpator,  or  the  fcalp-plough,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  is  drawn  by  two  or  three  horfes,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  depth  you  put  it  to.  The  land 
ftiould  be  once  ploughed  over  before  this  inftrument  be 
ufed.  If  it  has  laid  a fummer  fallow,  the  ufual  way  is  to 
work  it  twice  over  with  the  extirpator,  about  two  inches 
deep  at  the  firft,  and  about  four  inches  deep,  and  crofs-ways 
at  the  fecond  time,  which,  with  running  a harrow  once 
over,  will  not  only  effectually  deftroy  all  weeds ; but  alfo 
render  it  very  fine,  and  ready  for  the  drill  or  fowing. 
Lands  being  ploughed  in  autumn,  and  intended  for  fpring 
crops,  are  by  this  inftrument  prepared  for  feed,  it  is  faid, 
better  than  by  any  other  method  ever  tried  in  this  country. 
It  will  work  in  all  lands,  and  may  be  handled  by  any  perfon 
that  knows  how  to  manage  a plough.  It  will  eafily  fcarify 
or  plough  one  acre  per  hour,  and  not  in  the  leaft  diftrefs 
the  horfes.  A farmer  allured  him  that  he  could  with  three 
horfes  work  up  fixty  acres  per  week  with  it ; and  that  a 
perfon  having  the  extirpator,  may,  with  only  three  horfes, 
farm  as  much  land  as  would,  without  it,  require  fix  horfes. 
It  is  not  cuftomary  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  work 
oxen,  but  he  is  confident  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe 
where  oxen  are  ufed.  It  is  advifeable  to  work  all  lands  that 
are  over-run  with  weeds,  twice  over.  Some  lands  may 
pofiibly  require  three  times  drefiing.  Some  time  (hould 
elapfe,  for  the  weeds  that  are  cut  to  die,  before  it  is  fcarified 
or  ploughed  a fecond  time.  It  is  now  adopted,  he  fays, 
by  molt  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood ; and  its  great 
utility  will  be  attefted  by  every  perfon  that  has  ufed  it. 
Many,  whofe  prejudices  againft  every  novelty  induced  them 
at  firft  to  ridicule  the  idea,  are  now  as  warm  in  praifing  it, 
and  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  greateft  improvement  in 
agriculture  they  have  ever  witneffed. 

Befides  thefe,  a great  number  of  fcarifiers  of  other  kinds 
have  been  invented  and  contrived  fo  as  to  fuit  different 
practical  purpofes  and  applications  in  the  bufinefs  of  tillage, 
as  may  be  feen  in  various  works  on  agriculture  lately 
publilhed. 

SCARIFYING,  the  operation  of  working  lands  by 
means  of  fcarifiers.  In  this  way  the  ground,  when  under 
tillage,  is  broken  down  and  reduced  into  fine  order,  as  well 
as  freed  from  roots  and  other  weeds,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
plough  rendered  lefs  neceffary.  It  is  an  ufeful  procefs  in 
cafes  of  the  heavier  fort  of  turnip  foils,  in  rendering  the 
furface,  which  has  been  aCted  upon  by  frofts  in  winter,  fine 
and  mellow  in  the  fpring  for  the  fowing  of  barley  or  other 
grain  crops,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  plough,  which, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  apt  to  turn  down  the  fine  pulverized  furface- 
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mould,  and  bring  up  the  tterile  clung  bottom,  and  thereby 
afford  a lefs  favourable  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  feed 
than  was  previoufly  provided.  The  improved  fyftem  in 
fuch  inftancesis  therefore  to  apply  this  pradtice  in  the  place 
of  ploughing.  In  this  bufinefs  the  implements  mull  be 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  ridges.  That  of 
Mr.  Cook  with  a call-iron  beam,  or  any  other  that  is 
heavy  enough,  may  be  employed,  the  horfes  walking  only 
in  the  furrows,  without  any  trampling  of  the  land.  In  this 
operation  the  earth  fhould  always  be  ftirred  to  the  full 
depth  that  the  plough  has  gone,  whether  it  be  four,  five, 
or  more  inches.  The  mould  is  of  courfe  well  loofened  and 
broken.  And  in  order  to  effedt  the  work  in  a perfect  manner, 
in  fome  cafes  the  operation  may  be  required  two  or  three 
times,  efpeciallv  where  the  land  is  of  the  more  tenacious 
kind.  Where  the  teeth  or  hoes  are  fo  fixed  in  the  bulls  of 
the  tool  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  procefs,  as  to  cut  at 
certain  di fiances  in  every  diredlion,  almoll  the  whole  of  the 
foil  may  be  ttirred  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

And  in  various  cafes,  where  lands  have  undergone  one 
ploughing,  they  may  be  rendered  afterwards  perfedtly  fine 
and  clean,  by  having  recourfe  to  proper  fcarifying.  This  is 
a fort  of  tillage  which  has  lately  gained  much  ground  in  dif- 
ferent arable  diltridts,  and  which  in  various  inftances  may 
fave  much  in  rendering  the  more  expenfive  praftice  of 
ploughing  unneceffary.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that 
the  procefs  of  fcarifying,  or  cutting  over  the  furface  of  grafs- 
lands,  has  been  afferted  to  be  a practice  of  confiderable 
utility  in  the  improvement  of  the  fward  of  fuch  forts  of 
land,  particularly  where  they  have  manure  applied  imme- 
diately afterwards.  See  Sward  drejfer. 

Scarifying  Machine , an  implement  made  ufe  of  for  the 
purpofe  of  fcarifying  land.  See  Scarifier. 

SCARLATINA  Febris.  See  Scarlet  Fever. 

SCARLATTI,  Alessandro,  II  Cavaliere,  in  Bio- 
graphy, born  at  Naples  in  1650,  but  lludied  at  Rome 
under  Carifiimi.  He  was,  however,  the  founder  and  fup- 
port  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool  of  counterpoint.  The  firft 
dramatic  compofition  of  this  elegant,  profound,  and  original 
compofer,  wa6  “ L’Oneita  negl’  Amore,”  1680.  This 
great  mailer  has  many  titles  to  a durable  fame,  not  only  for 
his  numerous  operas  and  exquifite  cantatas,  which  are  Hill 
as  much  fought  by  the  curious,  as,  during  his  life,  they 
were  by  the  public  at  large,  but  for  etlablifhing  the  fame  of 
the  Neapolitan  fchool  of  counterpoint,  which  has  fince  been 
fo  fertile  in  great  muficians,  among  whom  his  admirable  fon, 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  his  elegant  fcholar,  Adolfo  Halle, 
detto  il  Saffone,  are  diltinguilhed  by  all  the  lovers  of  mufic, 
who  are  able  to  feparate  original  genius  from  froth  and 
bombalt ; and  talle,  propriety,  and  exquifite  fenfibility, 
from  noife  and  Gothic  barbarifm.  The  e-arly  production 
of  Scarlatti  was  performed  in  the  palace  of  Chriftina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who,  after  her  abdication  in  1654,  had  chofen 
Rome  for  the  place  of  her  refidence,  where  file  died  1688. 

We  found  in  the  archives  of  la  Chiefa  Nuova  at  Rome, 
a manufcript  oratorio,  compofed  by  Alelfandro  Scarlatti, 
to  which  there  is  an  admirable  overture,  in  a ftyle  totally 
different  from  that  of  Lulli,  which,  at  this  time,  was  the 
general  model  for  all  Europe.  The  modulation  andexpref- 
fion  of  the  recitatives,  many  of  which  are  accompanied  with 
interllitial  fymphonies,  are  admirable,  and  fuch  as  might 
be  expedted  from  a man  of  his  original,  bold,  and  cultivated 
genius,  who  always  difdained  infipidity,  and  the  common 
paffages  of  the  times.  The  airs  are  almoll  all  pathetic,  as 
the  fubjeft  require*®  and  richly  accompanied. 

He  was  the  moll  voluminous  and  molt  original  compofer 
of  cantatas  that  has  ever  exifted  in  any  country  to  which 


our  inquiries  have  extended : indeed  this  mailer’s  genius 
was  truly  creative  ; and  we  find  part  of  his  property  among 
the  llolen  goods  of  all  the  bell  compofers  of  the  firft  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  the  latt  century.  Of  this  fertile  mufician’s 
cantatas  we  were  fo  fortunate,  when  at  Rome,  as  to  pur- 
chafe  an  original  manufcript,  containing  thirty-five  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  that  were  chiefly  compofed  at  Tivoli, 
during  a vifit  to  Andrea  Adami,  maeft.ro  di  cappella  to  the 
pope,  and  author  of  “ Ollervazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro 
de  i Cantori  della  Cap.  Pontif.,”  publilhed  at  Rome,  1711. 
Each  of  thefe  cantatas  is  dated ; by  which  we  learn  that  he 
frequently  produced  one  every  day  for  feveral  days  together, 
and  that  the  whole  number  was  compofed  between  the 
month  of  Odtober,  1704,  and  March,  1705. 

The  violoncello  or  viol  di  gamba  parts  of  many  of  his 
cantatas  were  fo  excellent,  that  whoever  was  able  to  do 
them  jultice  was  thought  a fupernatural  being.  Geminiani 
ufed  to  relate,  that  Francefchelli,  a celebrated  performer  on 
the  violoncello  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  accom- 
panied one  of  thefe  cantatas  at  Rome  fo  admirably,  while 
Scarlatti  was  at  the  harpfichord,  that  the  company,  being 
good  Catholics,  and  living  in  a country  where  miraculous 
powers  have  not  yet  ceafed,  were  firmly  perfuaded  it  was 
not  Francefchelli  who  had  played  the  violoncello,  but  an 
angel  that  had  defcended  and  aifumed  his  fhape. 

Durante,  his  difciple,  after  his  deceafe,  formed  feveral 
of  his  cantatas  into  duets  of  the  moll  learned,  exprefiive, 
and  curious  kind,  which  the  greateft  mailers  now  living 
continue  to  iludy,  and  teach  to  their  favourite  and  moll 
accomplilhed  fcholars. 

Of  more  than  three  thoufand  cantatas,  which  Alelfandro 
Scarlatti  compofed,  and  of  which  he  was  himfelf  author  of 
the  words  to  a great  number,  none  have  ever,  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  printed,  except  one  book  mentioned  by  Wal- 
ther,  that  was  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  under  the  title  of 
“ Cantate  a una  e due  Voci nor  of  his  other  vocal  pro- 
ductions, except  a book  of  “ Motetti  a una,  due,  tre,  e 
quattro  Voci  con  Violini,”  printed  likewife  at  Amfterdam : 
but  thefe  are  now  become  more  fcarce  than  manufcripts. 

There  is  a madrigal  of  the  elder  Scarlatti’s  compofition 
for  four  fopranos,  and  a contralto  for  bafe,  inferted  in  the 
fecond  part  of  Padre  Martini’s  “ Saggio  di  Contrappunto,” 
which  furpalfes  in  art  and  ingenuity  all  the  compofitions  of 
that  kind  which  we  have  feen.  The  expreffion  of  the  words 
and  paffages  of  imitation  are  Hill  elegant  and  new. 

The  opera  of  “ Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,”  performed  at 
our  lyric  theatre  in  1708,  the  firft  in  which  Nicolini  fung 
in  England,  was  compofed  by  Alelfandro  Scarlatti ; and 
fix  concertos  for  the  church  were  printed  in  London,  by 
Benjamin  Cook,  in  New-ftreet,  Covent-Garden,  early  in 
the  laft  century : but  when  they  were  compofed,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover.  They  were  too  grave,  perhaps,  for  fe- 
cular  ufe ; but  the  fugues,  harmony,  and  modulation,  are 
very  fine.  He  compofed  109  operas,  befides  malfes  and 
oratorios  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Halfe  and  Jomelli, 
that  his  compofitions  for  the  church,  though  but  little 
known,  were  the  bell  of  his  productions,  and  perhaps  the 
bell  of  the  kind.  He  was  the  firft  who  accompanied  re- 
citative with  two  violins  and  a tenor,  befides  the  violoncello 
and  harpfichord  ; but  the  interllitial  fymphonies,  or  ritor- 
nelli,  in  fcenes  of  great  intereft,  were  firft  introduced  by 
Rinaldo  di  Capua. 

He  continued  writing  for  the  ftage  to  the  laft  year  of  his 
life.  In  1707,  “ Il  Trionfo  della  Liberta,”  for  Venice; 
1712,  “ Ciro,”  for  Rome  ; 1713,  “ Mitridate  Eupatore,” 
for  Reggio  ; 1716,  “ Carlo  Re  d’Allemagna,”  for  Naples  ; 
1718,  “Telemaco,”  for  Rome;  1720,  “Turno  Aricino,” 
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for  Rome;  and  in  1724,  “Marco  Attilio  Regolo,”  for 
Bologna. 

He  died  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  1725.  He  was  ap- 
pointed maeftro  di  cappella,  and  knighted,  by  Chriftina, 
queen  of  Sweden.  One  of  his  fons,  whom  we  found  out  at 
Rome,  but  in  great  indigence,  obferving  that  we  were  very 
curious  concerning  his  father  and  brother  Domenico,  gave 
us  the  patent  of  his  father’s  knighthood. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico,  fon  of  the  Cavaliero  Alefiandro, 
the  moft  illuftrious,  original,  fanciful,  and  powerful  per- 
former on  the  harpfichord  in  Europe,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  laft  century.  After  ftudying  fome  time  with  his  fa- 
ther at  Naples,  he  was  placed  under  Gafparini  at  Rome  ; 
and  after  compofing  feveral  fuccefsful  operas  for  that  city, 
his  fame  as  a harpfichord-player  having  extended  to  Lifbon, 
he  was  invited  thither  to  inftrudl  the  infanta  ; with  whom, 
when  that  princefs  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Afturias, 
he  went  into  Spain,  where  he  continued  in  great  favour 
during  the  reft  of  his  life.  His  two  firft  books  of  Lefions 
were  compofed  for  his  patronefs,  the  princefs  of  Afturias, 
afterwards  queen  of  Spain,  and  firft  printed  in  large  folio 
at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  patronefs.  Rofein- 
grave  was  the  editor  of  the  Englifh  edition,  who  having 
met  with  him  in  Italy,  was  enthufiaftically  attached  to  him 
and  his  works.  See  Roseingrave. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  brought  over  his  opera  of 
“ Narcifl'us,”  had  it  executed  at  the  Opera-houfe,  and  con- 
ducted the  performance. 

The  Leffons  of  M.  Scarlatti  were  in  a ftyle  fo  new  and 
brilliant,  that  no  great  or  promifing  player  acquired  notice 
of  the  public  fo  effectually  by  the  performance  of  any  other 
mufic.  Kelway  kept  them  in  conftant  practice ; Worgan 
played  no  other  mufic,  except  his  own.  In  fhort,  every 
one  played,  or  tried  to  play,  Scarlatti’s. 

From  fir  Benjamin  Keene  and  M.  l’Augier,  the  imperial 
phyfician  at  Vienna,  we  obtained  much  information  con- 
cerning Scarlatti  and  Farinelli,  during  their  refidence  in 
Spain.  M.  l’Augier,  an  excellent  judge  of  every  fpecies 
of  mufic,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scarlatti,  who, 
at  73,  compofed  exprefsly  for  him  a great  number  of  harp- 
fichord leftons,  among  which  there  were  feveral  flow  move- 
ments, of  which  kind  there  was  not  one  in  the  two  volumes 
publifhed  by  Rofeingrave.  They  were  compofed  in  1756, 
when  Scarlatti  was  too  corpulent  to  crofs  his  hands  as  he 
ufed  to  do  ; fo  that  thefe  are  not  fo  difficult  as  his  more 
juvenile  works,  which  were  compofed  for  the  queen  of 
Spain,  when  infanta  of  Portugal,  and  princefs  of  Afturias. 
Scarlatti  frequently  told  M.  l’Augier,  that  he  was  fenfible 
he  had  broke  through  all  the  rules  of  compofition  in  his 
leffons  ; but  afked  if  his  deviations  from  thefe  rules  offended 
the  ear  ? and,  upon  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  faid, 
that  he  thought  there  was  fcarce  any  other  rule,  worth  the 
attention  -of  a man  of  genius,  than  that  of  not  difpleafing 
the  only  fenfe  of  which  mufic  is  the  objedf . 

There  are  many  paffages  in  Scarlatti’s  pieces,  in  which 
he  imitated  the  melody  of  tunes  fung  by  carriers,  muleteers, 
and  common  people.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  mufic  of 
Alberti,  and  of  feveral  other  modern  compofers,  did  not  iq 
the  execution  want  a harpfichord,  as  it  might  be  equally 
well,  or  perhaps  better,  expreffed  by  any  other  inftrument ; 
but  as  nature  had  given  him  ten  fingers,  and  as  his  inftru- 
ment had  employment  for  them  all,  he  faw  no  reafon  why 
he  fhould  not  ufe  them.  See  l’Augier. 

Farinelli  informed  us,  that  Domenico  Scarlatti,  an  agree-, 
able  man  in  fociety,  was  fo  much  addicted  to  play,  that  he 
was  frequently  ruined,  and  as  frequently  relieved  in  his  dif- 
treffes  by  his  royal  patronefs,  the  queen  of  Spain,  who  was 


conftant  in  her  admiration  of  his  original  genius  and  incom- 
parable talents.  He  died  in  1758,  at  76,  in  very  bad  cir 
cumftances,  leaving  a wife  and  two  daughters  totally  un- 
provided of  a fubfiftence ; but  the  queen  extended  her 
liberality  to  the  family  of  her  old  mailer,  and  iettled  a pen- 
fion  upon  them,  nearly  equal  to  Scarlatti’s  own  court  ap- 
pointment. He  had  been  knighted  in  Portugal  before  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  always  in  great  favour  with 
Ferdinand  VI. 

Scarlatti,  Giuseppe,  grandfon  of  Aleffandro  Scar- 
latti, born  at  Naples  in  1718,  and  brought  up  to  mufic. 
He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Vienna,  where  he  gained  a great 
name  by  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre,  as  well  as  for  the 
harpfichord.  He  died  in  that  city  in  177 6.  His  works 
are  diitinguifhed  by  a light  and  pleafing  iiyle,  peculiar  to 
the  Scarlatti  family.  He  fet,  in  1747,  “ Pompeo  in  Ar- 
menia;” in  1752,  “ Adriano  in  Siria  in  1 754,  “ Ezio 
and  for  Venice,  the  fame  year,  “ L’Effetti  della  gran 
Madre  Natura in  1756,  “ De  Guitibus  non  eft  dif- 
putandum  for  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  fame  year, 
“ Chitutto  abbraccia  nulla  Stringe  in  1757,  “ II  Mer- 
cato  di  Malmantile,”  which  was  much  applauded  ; fame 
year,  “ L’lfola  difabitata,”  for  Vienna ; “ Icipile 
“ Narcifo in  1759,  “ La  Serva  fealtra and  in  1760, 
“ La  Clemenza  di  Tito.” 

SCARLET,  in  Dye'mg , one  of  the  fix  kinds  of  good 
reds.  See  Red,  Colour,  and  Dyeing. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latin  fear- 
leta,  or  fcarletum  ; which  he  deduces  farther  from  the  Ger- 
man fcharlach,  or  the  Flemifh  fcarlaken  ; whence  the  Englifh 
have  formed  fcarlet , the  Italians  fcarlato,  and  the  French 
their  efcarlate.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  fcuarlera. 
Dalechampius  will  have  it  called  fcarlatum , by  corruption, 
for  cafculiatum,  a barbarous  word  introduced  into  Spain  ; 
others  fetch  it  from  the  Arabic  yxquerlate. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fcarlet ; the  one  given  with 
kermes,  or  fcarlet-grain  ; the  other  with  cochineal.  See 
Bo  w-Dye. 

Scarlet  Bean,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  kidney  bean  kind.  See  Phaseolus. 

Scarlet  Cardinal  Flower.  See  Lobelia. 

Scarlet  Convolvulus.  See  Ipomaja. 

Scarlet  Iiorfe  Chefnut.  See  Pavia. 

Scarlet  Jafmin.  See  Bignonia. 

Scarlet  Lupin.  See  Latiiyrus. 

Scarlet  Lychnis.  See  Ly’chnis. 

Scarlet  Oak.  See  Quercus. 

Scarlet  Sparrow,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tanagra 
Ruhr  a. 

SCARLINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria;  9 miles 
S.  of  Mafia. 

SCARNAFIGI,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Turin. 

SCARO,  a town  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Santorin, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  36°  28'.  E.  long. 
250  26'. 

SCAROON,  a lake  of  Wafhington  county,  New  Jerfey ; 
491  miles  from  Walhington. 

SCARP,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifiands, 
is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Refort,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Harris  and  Lewis.  It 
ponfifts  of  one  lofty  compact  mountain,  whole  bafe  mea- 
fures  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feparated 
from  Harris  by  the  Sound  of  Scarp,  which  is  nearly  a mile 
broad  at  high  water.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  x.  8vo.  1794. 

Scarp,  in  Fortification , the  interior  Hope  of  the  ditch  pf 
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a place ; that  is,  the  flope  of  that  fide  of  a ditch  which  is 
next  to  the  place,  and  faces  the  champaign. 

The  fcarp  commences  from  the  liziere,  or  foot  of  the 
rampart.  The  fcarp  is  oppofite  to  the  counter/carp,  which 
is  the  other  fide  of  the  ditch. 

Scarp  is  alfo  a term  in  Heraldry,  probably  derived  from 
the  French  efcharpe,  fignifying  the  fcarf  which  military 
commanders  wear  for  ornament. 

It  is  borne  fomething  like  a battoon  finifter ; but  is 
broader,  and  is  continued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  held ; 
whereas  the  battoon  is  cut  oft  at  each  end.  He  beareth 
argent  a fcarp  azure. 

SC  ARP  AN  TO,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 1 8 miles  long  and  6 wide,  anciently  called  Car- 
pathos  ; which  fee.  It  is  generally  mountainous  and  rocky, 
and  has  feveral  quarries  of  marble.  Its  principal  town  on 
the  weft  coaft  has  a good  harbour.  The  iftand  is  fubjedt  to 
the  Turks,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  are  Greek  Chrif- 
tians.  N.  lat.  350  44'.  E.  long.  26°  50'. 

SCARPE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Aubigny, 
in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  pafles  by  Douay, 
St.  Amand,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt  at  Mortagne ; 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tournay. 

SCARPERIA,  a town  of  Etruria,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  fteel ; 13  miles  N.  of  Florence. 

SCARPHE',  in  y, Indent  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
according  to  Paufanias,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of 
the  Orchomenians. 

SCARPONNA,  or  Scarpona,  a fortified  place  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  it  is  marked  on  the  route  from 
Durocortorum  to  Divodurum,  between  Tullum  and  Divo- 
durum.  It  is  mentioned  in  hiftory,  on  occahon  of  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Juftinus,  general  of  cavalry,  over  the  Ale- 
manni,  in  the  year  336.  It  is  the  prefent  village  of  Char- 
pagne,  on  the  Mofelle. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1 6 1 1 . His  father  obliged  him,  againft  his  own  inclina- 

tion, to  enter  into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  At  the  age  of  24 
lie  vifited  Italy,  where  he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  plea- 
fures.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  perfifted,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  habit  which  he  wore,  in  a life  of  diflipation, 
till  a long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  that  his  confti- 
tution  was  completely  undermined.  In  the  year  1638  he 
was  attending  the  carnival  at  Mons,  of  which  he  was  a 
canon.  Having  one  day  put  on  the  drefs  and  appearance 
of  a favage,  he  was  followed  by  a troop  of  boys  into  a 
morafs,  where  he  was  kept  fo  long,  that  the  cold  penetrated 
his  debilitated  limbs,  which  became  contracted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  ufed  to  compare  his  body  to  the  fhape  of 
a Z.  Notwithftanding  his  lofs  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  legs  that 
had  been  accuftomed  to  dance  fo  gracefully,  and  of  thofe 
hands  that  could  formerly  play  the  lute  and  paint  fo  well, 
he  continued  gay  and  cheerful ; and  his  turn  for  pleafantry 
and  wit  not  only  fupported  him  under  his  calamities,  but 
drew  to  him  the  belt  company  of  the  French  metropolis. 
The  lofs  of  his  fortune  by  a law-fuit  was  added  to  his  other 
misfortunes,  and  he  was  under  the  necefiity  to  flatter  car- 
dinal Mazarin  to  obtain  a penfion.  He  was  alfo  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  of  whom  he  requefted 
the  title  of  “ Valetudinarian”  to  her  majefty  : fhe  fmiled  at 
the  conceit,  and  he  ever  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of 
« Scarron,  by  the  grace  of  God,  unworthy  valetudinarian 
to  the  queen.”  Some  time  after  this  he  offended  Mazarin, 
and  loft  his  penfion.  He  then  attached  himfelf  to  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  celebrated  his  victories.  He  at  length 
formed  the  refolution  of  marrying  mademoifelle  d’ Aubigne, 
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afterwards  the  celebrated  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was 
at  that  time  only  16  years  of  age.  It  was  then,  fays  Vol- 
taire, confidered  as  a great  acquifxtion  for  her  to  gain  for 
a hufband,  a man  disfigured  by  nature  and  difeafe,  who  had 
rendered  himfelf  impotent  by  excefs,  and  who  was  almoft 
dettitute  of  fortune.  On  his  marriage,  the  notary  aflced 
what  dowry  he  would  fettle  on  his  wife  ? he  replied,  « Im- 
mortality : the  names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them, 
but  the  name  of  Scarron’s  wife  fhall  live  for  ever.”  He 
was  in  one  refpeCt  a true  prophet,  but  her  immortality  de- 
pends on  her  later  title  of  madame  Maintenon,  and  not  or 
her  relationfhip  to  Scarron.  After  marriage,  Scarron  be- 
came a new  man : he  was  more  decent  in  his  manners  and 
converfation  ; and  his  gaiety,  when  tempered  with  modera- 
tion, was  ftill  more  agreeable.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
lived  with  fo  little  economy,  that  his  income  was  foon  re- 
duced to  a fmall  annuity,  and  what  is  called  his  marquifate 
of  Quinet,  by  which  he  meant  the  revenue  which  he  derived 
from  his  publications,  that  were  printed  by  a perfon  of  the 
name  of  Quinet.  He  was  accuftomed  to  talk  to  his  fu~ 
periors  with  great  freedom,  and  in  a very  jocular  ftyle.  In 
a dedication  to  the  king,  he  thus  addreffed  his  majefty  : 
“ I fhall  endeavour  to  perfuade  your  majefty,  that  you 
would  do  yourfelf  no  injury,  were  you  to  do  me  a fmall 
favour  ; for  in  that  cafe  I fhould  become  gay.  If  I fhould 
become  more  gay,  I fhould  write  fprightly  comedies ; and 
if  I fhould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majefty  would 
be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be  loft.  All 
this  appears  fo  evident,  that  I fhould  certainly  be  convinced 
of  it,  if  I were  as  great  a king  as  I am  now  a poor  unfor- 
tunate man.”  The  conftitution  of  Scarron  was  too  much 
broken  to  admit  of  a long  life,  and  he  feems  to  have  been 
pleated  in  the  profpeCt  of  a releafe  from  his  miferies.  “ My 
children,”  faid  he  to  his  friends  who  furrounded  his  dying 
bed,  “ I fhall  never  make  you  weep  fo  much  as  I have  made 
yrou  laugh  ;”  and  juft  before  he  expired,  he  faid,  “ I could 
never  have  thought  it  was  fo  eafy  to  make  a jeft  of  death.” 
He  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  50.  In  his  epitaph,  made 
by  himfelf,  he  defires,  in  a mixture  of  the  comic  with  the 
pathetic,  that  the  paffengers  would  not  awaken,  by  their 
noife,  poor  Scarron  from  the  firft  good  fleep  he  had  ever 
enjoyed. 

His  works  h^ve  been  collected  and  publifhed  by  Bruzen 
de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols.  i2mo.  1737.  Thefe  are, 
1.  The  Eneid,  traveftied  in  eight  books.  2.  Typhon,  or 
the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Comedies.  4.  A comic  Romance 
in  profe,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  his  works  that 
deferves  attention.  5.  Spanifh  novels  tranflated  into  French. 
6.  A volume  of  letters.  7.  Poems,  confiding  of  fongs, 
epiftles,  ftanzas,  odes,  and  epigrams.  Scarron  took  plea- 
fure  in  reading  his  works  to  his  friends,  as  he  compofed 
them  : he  ufed  to  call  it  trying  them.  Segrais  and  another 
perfon  coming  to  him  one  day,  “ Take  a chair,”  he  faid, 
“ and  fit  down,  that  I may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.” 
When  he  faw  them  laugh  very  heartily,  he  faid  he  was  fa- 
tisfied : “ my  book  will  be  well  received,  fince  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  laugh.”  He  was  not  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expectations : the  Romance  had  a great 
run. 

SCARSDALE,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  Weft  Chefter  county,  New  York,  bounded  weft  by 
Broux  river,  and  fouth  by  North  Rochelle. 

SCARSOUGH,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  borders  of  Perth- 
fhire,  faid  to  be  3412  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

SCARVAGH,  or  Scarvagh  Pa/s,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  formerly  an  incumbered  pafs  through  bogs, 
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woods,  and  morafiy  grounds ; now  a fmall,  neat  village,  on 
the  Newry  canal,  where  there  is  a large  falt-work.  It  is 
two  miles  N.W.  from  Loughbrickland,  and  is  on  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Armagh. 

SCARUS,  in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  fifhes  of  the  order 
Thoracici,  of  which  the  generic  character  is  as  follows  : in- 
ftead  of  teeth,  it  has  ftrong  bony  procefles,  crenate  at  the 
edges ; the  gill-membrane  is  five-rayed,  the  covers  are  very 
entire  ; the  lateral  line  is  moftly  branched.  Gmelin  has  enu- 
merated and  defcribed  eight  fpecies,  but  Dr.  Shaw  has  given 
a larger  number. 

Species. 

Rivulatus.  The  jaws  of  this  filh  are  continuous, 
fmooth,  ferrate,  with  the  moft  minute  teeth  at  the  edges  ; 
the  teeth  are  approximate,  filiform,  growing  a little  lefs 
from  the  middle  of  the  lip.  It  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Shaw  as 
the  blueifh  fcarus,  fpotted  with  black,  and  marked  by  lon- 
gitudinal yellow  undulations.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea,  and  is 
faid  to  arrive  at  a great  fize  : the  fcales  are  fmall  ; the  dorfal 
and  anal  fin  occafionally  recumbent  in  a channel ; the  tail  is 
forked  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  to  feed  principally  on  the  different 
kinds  of  fuci ; it  is  confidered  as  an  edible  fifh,  though  the 
fpines  of  the  rays  will  occafion  wounds  that  produce  a tem- 
porary inflammation.  The  firft  and  laft  rays  of  the  ventral 
fins  are  fpinous  : it  has  a fpine  before  the  dorfal  fin. 

Stellatus.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  oval,  ftellate, 
with  contiguous  nearly  hexagonal  fpots.  It  inhabits  Arabia, 
among  the  banks  of  coral  ; is  about  fix  inches  long ; it 
feeds  on  herbs  ; the  fcales  are  round  and  fmall.  The  fifh  is 
edible.  The  crown  is  flattifh,  with  two  longitudinal  obtufe 
ridges,  converging  on  the  fore  part  ; the  eyes  are  more  re- 
mote, the  iris  yellow  ; the  noftrils  on  each  fide  are  double  ; 
the  lips  are  equal  ; the  gill-covers  fcaly,  llriate  behind  ; the 
vent  is  covered  with  the  ventral  fins  ; the  lateral  line  is  not 
confpicuous  ; the  petftoral  fins  ar^  obtufe,  yellowifh,  the  reft 
are  black  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  are  obtufe  behind  ; the  tail  is 
two-lobed,  obtufe,  with  yellow  blotches  at  the  fide. 

Ghobban.  The  tail  of  this  fifh  is  even  ; the  jaws  are 
whitifh  ; the  head  is  marked  with  patches,  and  the  outer  edges 
of  the  fins  are  of  a greenifh-blue.  It  inhabits  Arabia.  The 
body  is  whitifh  ; the  fcales  have  each  a tranfverfe  blueifh 
ftripe  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  bafe,  alfo  with  brown 
longitudinal  ftreaks. 

The  lips  are  yellowifh  at  the  edge,  at  the  bafe  they  are  of 
a greenifh-blue  ; the  lateral  line  is  double,  one  near  the  back, 
and  the  other  commencing  before  this  finifhes,  and  running 
ftraight  through  the  middle  of  the  tail  ; the  pedtoral  fins  are 
obtufe  and  hyaline,  the  upper  edge  at  the  bafe  only  blue, 
the  reft  are  of  a reddifh -violet : the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  have 
a greenifh-blue  longitudinal  ftripe  at  the  bafe ; the  tail  is 
truncate  and  greenifh  behind. 

Ferrugineus.  This,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  of  a rufty 
brown  ; the  jaws  and  outer  edge  of  the  fins  are  green  ; the 
tail  is  even.  The  fhape  of  this  fpecies  is  an  oblong-oval. 
The  jaws  are  bifid  in  the  middle,  thin  at  the  edge,  and  in 
colour  of  a blue-green  : the  lateral  line  is  double,  one  near 
the  back,  the  other  in  the  middle,  terminating  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  : the  pecftoral  fins  are  of  a rufty-brown ; the  ven- 
tral and  anal  violet,  but  the  dorfal  and  caudal  are  yellowifh, 
the  latter  with  long  lanceolate  fcales  at  the  bafe.  It  is  an 
Arabian  fifh. 

Sordidus.  This  alfo  is  of  a ferruginous  brown  colour, 
but  the  jaws  are  reddifh  ; fins  very  dufky,  and  the  tail  is 
even.  Like  the  laft,  it  inhabits  Arabia.  The  body  is  nar- 
rower and  oblong  ; the  jaws  are  cleft,  a little  moveable, 
not  covered  by  the  lips,  and  thin  at  the  edge  ; there  are  two 


ftraight  lateral  lines,  one  beginning  where  the  other  ends  $ 
the  central  fins  are  violet  ; the  dorfal  brown,  with  nine  Ample 
rays  ; the  anal  fins  have  three  fimple  rays,  and  the  pedtoral 
with  one,  which,  like  the  caudal,  are  yellowifh.  It  is  found 
in  Arabia. 

Harid.  In  this  the  tail  is  forked,  but  the  bafe  is  covered 
with  fcales  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  Arabia.  The  body 
beneath  is  of  a pale  violet  ; the  fcales  are  large  and  lax. 
The  head  and  throat  naked  ; the  jaws  are  eminent  and  cleft, 
the  crenate  edges  in  the  lower  fometimes  enlarging  into  two 
fubulate  teeth  ; the  upper  lip  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  with 
a fort  of  canine  tooth  on  each  fide  ; the  lateral  line  is  ftraight, 
double,  one  near  the  back,  beginning  at  the  nape,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin,  the  other  in  the  middle, 
reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  fide  to  the  tail ; the  pedto- 
ral  fins  are  yellowifh  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  are  of  a pale 
violet  ; the  tail  alfo  is  lunate  and  violet. 

Schlosseri.  This  fpecies  is  of  a golden  colour,  with 
five  brown  fpots  on  each  fide  ; the  back  is  brownifh  ; the 
tail  is  nearly  even.  This  fifh  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java;  the 
fize  of  the  Cyprinus  rutilus  ; the  body  is  comprefi'ed,  broad, 
covered  entirely  with  large  fcales.  The  head  is  thicker 
than  the  body,  and  flattifh  above  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and 
the  iris  tawny  ; the  mouth  is  afcending;  the  lower  jaw  is  the 
longer  of  the  two  ; the  palate  is  bony,  rough,  and  the  arch 
carinate  ; the  tongue  is  flat,  pointed,  the  tip  loofe,  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  pointed : the  ventral  triangular,  joined  to  the 
belly  by  a perpendicular  membrane,  with  a lanceolate  fcale 
on  each  fide  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  a little  flefhy  at  the  bafe,  ex- 
tending half  way  down  the  back. 

Viridis.  This  fpecies,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  of  a green 
colour,  but  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted.  It  is  found  in  the 
Japanefe  feas,  and  is  the  fize  of  a carp  ; the  head  is  ftraight, 
the  fcales  large,  and  each  bordered  with  deeper  green  than 
the  ground  colour  ; the  tail  is  flightly  fublunated.  Such 
are  the  Linnaean  fpecies  given  by  Gmelin  : the  following 
are  added  by  other  naturalifts. 

Cretensis,  or  Green  Scarus,  is  yellowifh  beneath,  with 
very  large  fcales,  a ramified  lateral  line,  and  fublunated  tail. 
The  general  length  of  this  fifh  is  about  twelve  inches  ; the 
body  is  broad  and  Hoping,  the  fcales  are  extremely  large, 
the  lateral  line  is  ramified  on  every  fcale  over  which  it  pafles. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  about 
the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific 
name  : it  is,  however,  found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

Croicensxs,  Rofe-red  Scarus,  with  a filvery  abdomen, 
is  mentioned  by  Bloch  as  about  ten  inches  long  ; it  is  fhaped 
like  a carp  ; the  colour  is  of  a ftrong  rofe-red,  with  filvery 
abdomen  ; in  fome  fpecimens  there  are  two  longitudinal 
filvery  ftripes  on  the  body  ; the  Tales  are  large ; the  fins 
pale;  the  tail  is  flightly  lunated.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
feas. 

Psittacus,  Greenifh  Scarus,  marked  with  yellowifh 
lines,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  fins,  abdominal  band,  and 
variegations  of  the  head,  blue.  The  jaws  of  this  fpecies  are 
blue ; the.  fins  purple,  edged  with  blue ; the  hack  is 
ftraighter  in  the  outline  than  the  abdomen  ; the  tail  rifing, 
fpotted  with  blue,  and  fubfurcated  ; the  lateral  line  is 
double  and  ramified ; the  eyes  are  fmall.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Arabian  feas. 

Purpuratus,  the  Dull-green  Scarus,  is  marked  with 
three  longitudinal  ferrated  purple  bands  on  each  fide,  and 
has  a blue  abdomen.  It  is  called  by  Forfkal  the  purple 
fcarus.  It  is  a very  elegant  fpecies,  and  much  allied  in  its 
habits  to  the  labrus.  The  body  is  abruptly  lanceolate; 
the  purple  ftripes  on  the  body  are  ferrated  at  their  upper 
edges  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  green,  and  marked  at  the  tip  by 
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a large  lunated,  marginal  black  fpot  ; the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  are  marked  towards  the  bafe  by  a purple  llripe  ; the 
ventral  fins  are  blue  ; the  tail  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
purple  fpots,  and  on  each  fide  by  a purple  llripe  ; the  lhape 
is  (lightly  rounded  ; the  lateral  line  is  ramified ; the  fcales 
are  lax,  as  in  the  mullet.  It  is  a native  of  the  Arabian  feas, 
andwasfirlt  obfervedby  Forlkal. 

Niger.  This  fpecies  is  ovate-oblong,  and  is  called  the 
blackifh-brown  fcarus  with  red  lips,  and  the  margins  of  the 
fins  are  of  a greenilh-blue.  It  is  found  in  the  Arabian  feas. 

Trieobatus,  or  Variegated  Scarus,  is  charadlerifed  by 
its  very  diitindfly  trilobate  tail  ; the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than 
the  lower  ; the  colours  of  the  body  are  various  ; it  has  two 
fpiny  rays,  and  fixteen  foft  on  the  dorfal  fin.  Ic  is  a native 
of  the  American  feas. 

Rostratus.  Scarus  with  elongated  jaws,  though  not 
mentioned  by  naturalifts  in  general  as  of  the  fcarus  tribe,  and 
though  it  differs  from  them  in  no  other  refpedl,  except  in 
having  the  jaws  much  elongated  ; the  lower  jaw  is  rather 
longer  than  the  upper  ; the  eyes  are  large  ; the  head  without 
fcales ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  are  rather  fhort  ; the  tail  is 
very  large  and  lunated  ; and  near  it  is  a tranfverfe  band  of 
a deep  colour  ; no  lateral  line  could  be  perceived  ; on  the 
dorfal  fin  are  eight  fpiny  rays.  This  fifh  is  named  by  Cepede, 
Fleurieu,  in  honour  of  a gentleman  of  that  name,  a cele- 
brated member  of  the  National  Inftitute  of  France. 

Scarus,  the  name  of  a fea-fifh,  being,  in  the  Linnxan 
fyftem,  a fpecies  of  the  labrus,  (fee  Labrus  Scarus,) 
of  which  there  have  been  feveral  remarkable  things 
afferted  by  the  ancient3,  fome  with  and  fome  without  any 
foundation  ; as  that  it  ruminates,  or  chews  the  cud  like  our 
oxen,  &c.  This  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Oppian,  and  others 
affirm,  but  none  of  them  of  their  own  perfonal  knowledge  ; 
they  feem  to  have  had  it  by  hearfay,  or  elfe,  as  authors 
often  do,  to  have  taken  it  from  one  another  ; for  the  thing 
is  not  true  in  fadl. 

It  has  been  laid  alfo  to  be  the  only  fifh  which  feeds  on 
herbs ; and  it  is  fo  far  true  that  it  does  feed  on  them,  and 
that  few  other  fifh  do,  but  not  that  no  others  feed  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  has  been  reported  alfo  that  this  is  the  only  fifh 
that  fleeps.  Gefner  would  perfuade  us,  that  not  only  this, 
but  many  other  fifh,  alfo  fl?ep.  But  this  does  not  feem  to 
be  thefadl  ; for  this  race  of  animals  have  no  eye-brows,  nor 
any  membrane  to  clofe  and  cover  their  eyes  with,  as  other 
creatures  have,  to  which  nature  has  allowed  deep. 

The  later  naturalifts  have  defcribed  three  fpecies  of  this 
fifh  : Rondeletius  two,  the  fcarus  onias,  and  fcarus  varius  ; 
and  Bellonius  one,  which  is  different  from  both  thefe,  and 
feems  to  have  been  the  very  fifh  the  ancients  knew  by  this 
name. 

The  fcarus  onias  is  a fea-fifh,  found  among  rocks  and 
near  the  fhores.  Its  fcales  are  large  and  very  thin,  and  its 
back  of  a blackifh-blue  ; its  belly  of  a fine  white,  and  is 
of  an  oblong  and  rounded  fhape  ; its  teeth  are  broad,  not 
pointed,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  human  jaws ; its  eyes 
alfo  are  large,  and  its  head  over  the  eyes  of  a fine  ftrong  and 
clear  blue. 

The  fcarus  varius  is  of  the  fhape  and  figure  of  the  for- 
mer, but  its  eyes  and  its  belly  are  of  a purple  colour  ; its 
tail  is  of  a fine  clear  and  ftrong  blue,  and  the  reft  of  its  body 
is  of  a greenifh  or  blueifh-black ; its  fcales  are  fpotted  and 
fpeckled  with  dufky  fpots  ; its  mouth  is  moderately  large, 
and  its  teeth  broad  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fomewhat  pointed 
in  the  under:  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  all  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back,  there  runs  a row  of  fhort  fpines,  which  are 
■connected  at  their  bottoms  by  a membrane  ; and  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  belly  there  are  feveral  purple  fpots.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  filh.  Rondelet.  de  Pile.  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

The  fcarus  Bellonii,  which  differs  from  both  thefe,  and 
feems  to  be  the  fame  fifh  which  the  ancients  called  by  this 
name,  is  of  a mixed  blueifh  and  red  colour  ; its  fcales  are 
broad  and  thin,  and  it  has  two  tranfverfe  protuberances  near 
the  fides  of  the  tail  ; its  body  is  rounded,  but  not  very  long  j 
its  teeth  are  ftrong  and  obtufe,  and  well  fitted  for  their  office, 
which  is  the  tearing  off  the  tough  fea-herbs  from  the  rocks, 
and  chewing  them  for  food  ; its  mouth  is  but  fmall,  and  it  has 
only  one  fin  on  the  back,  which  is  prickly  ; its  ufual  fize  i* 
about  five  or  fix  inches  in  length  ; it  is  accounted  a very  deli- 
cate fifh,  but  is  infipid,  unlels  eaten  with  the  guts,  and  all 
that  they  contain.  The  liver  .and  ftomach  of  this  fifh,  with 
its  contents,  are  cooked  up  by  the  Greeks  into  a very  deli- 
cate difh  ; the  epicures  among  them  not  regarding  the  reft 
of  the  fifh.  Bellonius,  de  Pile.  p.  126. 

SCARY,  in  Hufbandry , a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  for 
a barren  land,  which  has  a poor  or  thin  fward,  or  coat  of 
grafs  upon  it. 

SCATALENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Touloufe. 

SCATARELLO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
bird  of  the  ficedula  kind,  of  a greyifh-brown  on  the  back, 
and  a pale  yellow  on  the  breaft  and  belly  ; its  legs  are  black. 
It  feems  nearly  allied  to  the  heccifago. 

SCATARI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  uninhabited  ifland  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  Cape  Breton,  about  fix  miles  long,  and  two 
broad ; ferving  as  a fhelter  to  a bay  from  the  E.  and  S. 
called  Menadou  or  Panadou  bay ; formerly  called  Little 
Cape  Breton.  N.  lat.  46°  3'.  W.  long.  590  35'. 

SCATCH-MOUTH,  in  the  Manege,  abit-mouth,  dif- 
fering from  a canon-mouth  in  this,  that  the  canon  is  found, 
whereas  a fcatch  is  more  upon  the  oval.  That  part  of  the 
fcatch-mouth  that  joins  the  bit-mouth  to  the  branch,  is  hke- 
wife  different ; a canon  being  flayed  upon  the  branch  by  a 
fonceau,  and  a fcatch  by  a chaperon,  which  furrounds  the 
banquet.  The  effeft  of  the  fcatch-mouth  is  fomewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  canon-mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth 
more  in  fubje&ion.  Snaffles  are  commonly  fcatch-mouths. 

SCATEA,  a word  ufed  by  Paracelfus  for  a fomewhat 
hard  fabulous  concretion  in  the  urine. 

SCATECOKE,  or  Schatecoke,  in  Geography,  % 
townfhip  of  New  York,  in  Renflelaer  county  ; 4 miles  N. 
of  Lanfinburg. 

SCATES  Corner,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of 
Lincolnfhire,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  entrance  into  Crofs-Keys 
Wafh. 

SCATZACH,  a river  of  W urtemburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Neckar,  two  miles  above  Heilbron. 

SCAVAGE,  Schevage,  Schewage,  or  Shewage,  in  our 
Ancient  Cujloms,  a kind  of  toll,  or  cuftom,  exacted  by 
mayors,  fheriffs,  Sc c.  of  merchant-ftrangers,  for  wares 
fhewed,  or  offered  to  fale,  within  their  liberties.  This  cuf- 
tom is  prohibited  by  flat.  19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  7.  though  the 
city  of  London  Hill  retains  the  benefit  of  it. 

SCAVANT,  Savant,  a term  purely  French,  figni- 
fying  learned.  It  is  little  ufed,  except  in  the  phrafe  Journal 
des  Sguvans,  denoting  a journal  of  the  works  of  the  learned^ 
publifhed  monthly  at  Paris  ; being  the  firft  work  of  that 
kind,  and  that  from  which  all  the  reft  have  had  their  rife. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  fapere,  to  be  wife  ; 
and,  on  that  footing,  he  will  have  it  written  favant  ; others 
from  feire,  to  know  ; and,  for  that  reafon,  write  it  fgavant » 
The  latter  etymology  and  orthography  are  followed  by  the 
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Academy  ; though  all  the  ancient  MSS.  have  it  J’avani,  fa- 
voir.  See. 

SCA  VEL  Spitter,  denotes  a fmall  fpade,  (hod  only  half 
way,  and  ufed  in  digging  clay. 

SCAVENGERS,  two  officers  chofen  yearly  in  each 
pariffi  in  London,  and  the  fuburbs,  by  the  conllables, 
churchwardens,  and  other  inhabitants,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  hire  perfons  called  rakers , with  carts,  to  cleanfe  the 
ftreets,  and  carry  away  the  dirt  and  filth  thereof,  under  a 
penalty  of  40/. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  fcaefda  ; or  Dutch 
fchaven,  to  /crape,  or  Jhave  away. 

All  perfons  within  the  weekly  bills  are  to  fweep  the  ftreets 
before  their  doors  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  3^.  4 d.  and  perfons  laying  dirt  or  allies  before 
their  houfes,  incur  a forfeiture  of  5s.  For  defraying  the 
expences  of  fcavengers ; conltables,  churchwardens,  See. 
may  make  a tax,  being  allowed  by  two  juftices  of  the 
peace,  not  exceeding  4 d.  in  the  pound.  Perfons  who  refufe 
to  take  upon  them  the  office  of  fcavenger,  forfeit  10/. 
(14  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  2 W.  & M.  c.  2.)  Perfons  authorifed 
by  22  & 23  Car.  II.  may  order  fuch  parts  of  London 
ftreets,  8cc.  as  lie  before  vacant  houfes,  to  be  paved  and 
amended,  and  impofe  afteffments  on  the  owners  ; and  fuch 
authorifed  perfons  may  direft  polls  to  be  fet  up  in  all  paftages 
within  the  city,  to  preferve  foot-paths,  and  make  afteffments 
for  that  purpofe.  (10  Geo.  II.  c.  22.)  By  1 Geo.  I.  c.  48. 
juftices  of  peace  in  their  quarter-feffions  may  appoint  fcaven- 
gers, and  order  the  repairing  and  cleanfing  of  ftreets  in  any 
city  or  market -town,  and  appoint  perfons  to  make  affeff- 
ments,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  6 d.  per  pound  per  annum. 

The  fcavengers  are  much  the  fame  with  what  were  anciently 
called  freet-wards.  The  Germans  call  them  dreckfimons , 
from  one  Simon,  a famed  fcavenger  of  Marpurg. 

SCAULEZ,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a filh  common 
on  the  Mediterranean  ftiores,  and  called  by  authors  hepfetus 
and  anguella. 

SCAUP  Duck.  See  Duck. 

SCAURITSCH,  in  Geography , a river  of  Stiria,  which 
runs  into  the  Drave,  two  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pettau. 

SCAURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Tri- 
phylia,  from  which  flowed  the  fmall  river  Jaon,  E.  of  Sal- 
mone.  On  the  right  of  the  Jaon,  and  near  its  mouth,  were 
two  temples,  one  of  Efculapius  Demenetus,  and  the  other 
of  Bacchus  Leucyanitus,  from  the  name  of  a fmall  river  in 
its  vicinity,  which  fprung  from  mount  Pholoe,  and  ran  into 
the  Alpheus  a little  above  Jaon. 

SCAUYACE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
New  York,  which  iffues  from  the  N.E.  corner  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  feparating  the  townfhips  of  Romulus  and  Junius 
on  the  N.,  difeharges  itfelf  into  Cayuga  lake. 

SCAW,  or  Scawl-hill,  a mountain  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  near  its  eaft  coaft,  and  a little  north  of 
the  town  of  Larne. 

SCAZONE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Salvian  and 
others  to  the  fifh  which  we  call  the  pricked-dog,  or  hound, 
and  the  generality  of  authors  the  Ga/eus  fpinax.  It  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  fqualus,  diftinguifhed  by  the  roundnefs  of  the  body, 
and  having  no  pinna  ani.  See  Squalus. 

SCEAT,  among  the  Saxons,  a fmall  coin  equal  to  four 
farthings.  See  Saxons. 

SCEAUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  ; 3 
miles  S.  of  Paris.  The  place  contains  1404,  and  the  can- 
ton 1 2, 1 90  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  46^  kiliometres, 
ia  J?  communes. 


SCELAZIUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Hill 
has  called  a genus  of  animalcules  with  vifible  legs. 

It  is  common  in  ditch-water,  and  is  lefs  quick  in  its  mo- 
tions than  moft  other  animalcules. 

SCELETON,  in  Anatomy.  See  Skeleton. 

SCELLIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Lons-le-Saulmer,  8 miles  N.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  1395,  and  the  canton  7856  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  92^  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

SCELOTYRBE,  o-n^osvfS-n,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  de- 
feribed  by  the  ancients,  and  charadterifed  principally  by  a 
contraction  of  the  limbs  ; quafi  cruris  perturbatio. 

There  has  been  fome  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  contradfion  ; fome  writers  fuppofing  it 
to  be  of  a paralytic  nature  ; others  deeming  it  a convulfive 
affedtion,  refembling  St.  Vitus’s  dance  ; and  others  referring 
it  to  feurvy.  Sauvages  was  of  the  fecond  opinion,  and  has 
treated  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance  under  the  appellation  of  fcelo- 
tyrba  chorea  Viti.  (See  Chorea.)  But  the  deferiptions 
left  by  the  ancients  do  not  fupport  that  notion.  Galep’s  ac- 
count would  lead  us  to  refer  the  difeafe  to  paraplegia,  or  palfy 
of  the  lower  extremities  : for  he  fays  the  patients  are  unable 
to  walk  in  a llraight  direction,  but  move  in  a zig-zag  line, 
in  confequence  of  crofiing  one  foot  over  the  other.  The 
learned  Sennertus,  however,  has  pointed  out  fome  differences 
between  the  fcelotyrbe  and  the  proper  palfy,  and  confiders 
the  fcelotyrbe  as  that  rigidity  or  lofs  of  power  in  the  lower 
limbs,  which  accompanies  the  feurvy.  He  obferves,  efpe- 
cially,  that  the  lofs  of  motion  in  common  palfy  is  perma- 
nent ; whereas  in  the  fcorbutic  paralyfis,  the  motion  is  loft 
one  day,  and  returns  partially  the  next,  and  then  again  is 
loft.  Again,  the  common  palfy  attacks  fuddenly,  while 
the  latter  comes  on  flowly,  &c.  (See  Sennert.  de  Scorbuti 
Signis. ) This  accords  with  the  obfervation  of  Pliny,  who 
mentions  the  fcelotyrbe  as  a difeafe  occurring,  together  with 
flomacace  (the  feurvy),  among  the  Roman  foldiers,  when  en- 
camped oh  the  Rhine.  (Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3.) 
There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  was  a fymptom  of 
feurvy,  which  prevailed  in  low  damp  fituations,  wherever 
men  were  much  crowded  together,  and  ill  fed  ; and  which 
occurred  alfo  endemically,  and  even  epidemically,  in  early 
times,  whenever  a general  dearth  took  place.  The  difeafe 
was  fometimes,  indeed,  called  pejlilentia ; fometimes  ignis 
facer  ; and  in  later  times,  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  It  has  alfo 
been  aferibed  10  particular  articles  of  food,  fuch  as  to  dif- 
eafed,  or  ergoted  rye,  when  it  was  called  ergot ; to  the  feeds 
of  the  raphanus,  fuppofed  to  be  mixed  with  corn,  when  it 
was  called  raphania.  See.  See  Ignis  Sacer,  Ergot,  and 
Scurvy.  It  has  been  alfo  denominated  mal  des  ardens,  krie- 
bel  kranckheit,  See.  from  particular  fymptoms. 

SCEMI,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fume  authors  to  the 
carob,  or  fweet  pipe-tree. 

SCENA,  Ital. ; a feene  in  Mufic , is  a detached  portion  of 
an  opera,  fung  at  concerts  public  and  private,  as  a cantata. 
It  generally  confifts  of  a recitative  and  an  air,  and  fometimes 
of  two  recitatives  and  two  airs.  It  is,  however,  very  infe- 
rior in  plan  to  a cantata  for  concerts,  which  has  a beginning, 
a middle,  and  an  end.  Whereas  thefe  unconne&ed  feenes 
begin,  and  often  end  fo  abruptly,  that  they  convey  no  more 
meaning  to  an  audience  than  a folfeggio,  or  a poem  would 
do,  if  fung  backwards. 

SCENiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  on  the 
confines  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  in  the  country  of  the  Scenite  Arabs,  according 
to  Strabo. 
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Scenje  Mandrorum,  a town  of  Egypt,  between  Aphro- 
&ton  and  Babylonia,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine. 

SceNjE  Veter  anorum,  a town  of  Egypt,  14  miles  from 
Heliopolis,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SCENE,  Scena,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a theatre, 
or  place  where  dramatic  pieces,  and  other  public  fhows,  were 
reprefented.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  o-kwd,  fignify- 
ing  a tent , hut , booth,  or  the  like,  where  dramatic  pieces 
were  anciently  performed. 

The  original  fcene  for  adting  of  plays  was  as  fimple  as  the 
reprefentations  themfelves  ; it  confided  only  of  a plain  plat 
of  ground,  proper  for  the  occafion,  which  was  in  lome  de- 
gree fhaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees,  whofe  branches  were 
made  to  meet  together,  and  their  vacancies  fupplied  with 
boards,  fticks,  and  the  like,  to  complete  the  fhelter ; and 
thefe  were  fometimes  covered  with  fkins,  fometimes  only 
with  the  branches  of  other  trees,  newly  cut  down,  and  full 
of  leaves. 

Thus  Virgil,  in  his  jEneid  : 

“ T um  fylvis  fcena  corufcis 

Defuper  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra.” 

Upon  which  Servius  remarks,  “ Scena  apud  antiquos 
parietem  non  habuit.” 

So  Ovid : 

(|  Primus  follicitos  fecifti,  Romule,  ludos 
Cum  juvit  viduos  rapta  Sabina  viros. 

Tunc  neqtie  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatro 
Nec  fuerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco. 

Illic  quas  tulerant  nemorofa  palatia  frondes 
Simpliciter  pofitse  fcena  fine  arte  fuit.” 

Thus  alfo  Caffiodorus  derives  the  word  fcene  from  the 
clofe  {hade  of  the  grove  where,  in  the  fpring-time,  the  an- 
cient (hepherds  ufed  to  fing  and  play. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  poets  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  way  of  changing  the  fcenes,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  the  different  parts  of  the  play,  but  all  was  performed 
in  the  fame  place. 

The  firft  things  reprefented  in  thefe  new  theatres,  were 
what  they  called  mimi.  Thefe  were  a very  coarfe  fort  of 
poems,  reprefenting,  in  obfcene  and  indecent  language,  the 
vices  and  indecent  adfionsof  the  principal  people  of  the  time. 
Sophroncs  and  Xenarchus  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  writers 
of  this  fort  of  comedy,  and  they  ufed  fometimes  profe, 
fometimes  verfe,  in  thefe  ccmpofitions.  After  the  licentious 
things,  thus  reprefented,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  ma- 
giftracy,  the  poet’s  hands  were  tied  up  from  writing  at  all, 
and  the  adtors  in  thefe  fcenes  were  forbidden  to  fpeak.  Hence 
arofe  a new  way  of  entertaining  the  fpedlators,  which  we  ftill 
continue,  under  the  name  pantomime,  the  fame  by  which  they 
exprelfed  it.  In  this  all  was  reprefented  in  dumb  fhow,  and 
the  gellures  and  motions  of  the  limbs  were  all  they  had  to 
reprefent  the  actions  of  others  by. 

This  fort  of  public  diverfion  feems  to  have  been  in  fafhion 
in  the  days  of  Ariltotle,  and  to  have  been  continued  long 
afterwards.  Salmafius  is  of  opinion,  that  Pylades  was  the 
firft  who  feparated  the  pantomime  and  dancing  from  the 
plays  where  the  adtors  fpoke.  But  this  feems  an  error  in 
that  great  critic  ; for  they  feem,  by  the  hiltories  we  have 
left  of  them,  to  have  been  reprefented  fingly  long  before 
that  time,  Pylades  living  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  C$far. 

Poetry  and  dancing  were  early  fuppofed  to  have  fome  re- 
lation to  one  another  : the  firft  was  called  a fpeaking  dance, 
and  the  latter  a dumb  poem  ; a name  afterwards,  and  not  till 
long  afterwards,  given  to  a picture.  Thus  they  were  in- 
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troduced  on  the  fame  fcenes,  as  things  naturally  connefted 
together. 

Scene  was  afterwards  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  de- 
corations of  a ftage  or  theatre. 

The  ancients,  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius,  had  three 
forts  of  fcenes,  or  fcenical  decorations,  in  their  theatres. 
That  in  common  ufe  was  a fpacious  front,  or  range  of  build- 
ing, adorned  with  columns  and  ftatues  ; in  which  were  three 
large  openings,  through  which  other  buildings  appeared  in 
perfpedtive  ; viz.  a palace  for  tragedies  ; houfes  and  ftreets 
for  comedies  ; andforeits  for  paftorals. 

Thefe  decorations  were  either  verfatile,  i.  e.  they  turned 
on  pivots,  as  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  ; or  duBile,  i.  e.  Aiding 
along  grooves,  as  thofe  in  our  theatres.  And  as  this  or  that 
fide,  or  reprefentation,  was  turned  towards  the  fpedfators, 
the  fcene  was  called  a tragic,  comic,  or  a paftoral  icene.  See 
feveral  curious  remarks  on  the  ancient  fcene,  in  M.  Perrault’s 
notes  on  Vitruvius,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  See  Playhouse. 

Scene  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  reprefented,  or  that  where 
the  adtion  is  conceived  to  have  paffed. 

One  of  the  grand  laws  of  the  drama  is,  to  obferve  the 
unity  of  the  fcene  j which  we  more  ufually  call  the  unity  of 
place. 

In  effedt,  to  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the 
fcene  fhould  never  be  fhifted  from  place  to  place,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  play.  The  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this 
refpedt,  particularly  in  Terence  ; in  fome  of  his  plays,  the 
fcene  never  fhifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfadied  before 
the  door  of  an  old  man’s  houfe,  whither,  with  inimitable 
art,  he  brings  all  his  adtors  occafionally. 

The  French,  too,  are  very  itridt  in  this  refpedt  ; but  the 
Englifh  plead  for  a difpenfation  from  the  rule  ; which  they 
think  confines  them  to  too  narrow  bounds,  and  precludes 
them  from  that  variety  of  adventures  and  intrigues,  without 
wh:ch  an  Englifh  audience  will  never  be  fatisfied. 

However,  the  more  judicious  and  accurate  of  our  own 
writers  are  very  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  this  licence,  and 
take  care  not  to  deviate  too  far  from  probability,  by  fhifting 
the  fcene,  between  the  adts,  much  farther  than  the  perfons 
concerned  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  gone  in  the  interval. 
Hence  they  feldotn  carry  the  fcene  out  of  the  fame  town  % 
though  others,  who  owe  no  fubjedtion  to  the  ancient  rules, 
take  larger  liberties  : with  fome  of  thefe  it  is  nothing  when 
a fancied  fcene  is  in  view,  to  fkip  from  Covent  Garden  to 
Peru.  The  great  Shakfpeare  is  exceedingly  faulty  in  this 
refpedt,  in  almolt  all  his  plays. 

Scene  is  alfo  a part,  or  divifion,  of  a dramatic  poem, 
determined  by  a new  adtor’s  entering. 

Plays  are  divided  into  aBs , and  adts  are  fubdivided  into 
fcenes. 

In  moll  of  our  printed  plays  a new  fcene  is  never  ex- 
prefled  to  begin,  but  when  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  be 
changed,  by  fhifting  or  drawing  the  moveable  fcene ; but 
this  muft  be  efteemed  an  overfight,  fince,  on  our  ftage,  the 
fcene  is,  properly,  the  perfons  prefent  at,  or  concerned  in, 
the  adtion  on  the  ftage  at  fuch  time.  Whenever,  therefore, 
a new  adtor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  adtion  is 
changed  into  other  hands  ; and,  therefore,  a new  fcene  then 
commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  fcenes  be  well 
connedted  ; that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another,  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  that  the  ftage  is  never  quite  empty,  till  the  end  of 
the  adt. 

The  ancients  did  not  allow  of  above  three  perfons  on  the 
ftage  at  the  lame  time,  excepting  in  the  chorules,  where 
the  number  was  not  limited  ; but  the  moderns  have  but  little 
regard  to  this  reltrjdtion. 
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SCENIC  Games,  Ludi  Scenic't,  among  the  Ancients,  were 
entertainments  exhibited  on  the  fcena,  or  theatre  ; including 
what  we  now  call  plays,  of  all  kinds,  with  dancing,  and 
other  theatrical  performances. 

The  Romans  were  almoit  four  hundred  years  without  any 
fcenic  games  at  all.  Livy  obferves,  that  they  were  firlt  in- 
flituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  392,  under  the  confulate  of 
C.  Sulpitius  Peticus,  and  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  But  the 
critics  have  obferved  a miftake  here  in  Livy  ; the  confulate 
of  thofe  perfons  falling  in  the  year  389,  which,  therefore, 
is  held  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  fcenic  games. 

At  firlt,  fome  adtors  for  thefe  diverfions  were  lent  for  out 
of  Etruria ; who,  without  reciting  any  thing,  danced 
about  to  the  found  of  inlfruments  ; fo  that  thus  far  was  no 
more  than  a ball,  or  rather  what  the  French  call  a ballet. 
At  length  they  began  to  rehearfe  verfe  : and  fatire  was  in- 
troduced, adorned  with  compolitions  of  mufic,  and  accom- 
panied with  dances.  At  length,  Livius  Andronicus,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  514,  introduced  the  entertainments  of 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  growing  more  and  more  perfedt,  their 
fcenical  Ihows  were  at  laft  reprefented  with  ajullnefs  and 
magnificence  beyond  any  thing  the  world  elfewhere  ever  faw. 
The  fathers,  in  their  writings,  cry  out  loudly  againft  the 
fcenical  games. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  formed  from  trxwn,  fcene,  and 
defcription , in  PerfpeBive,  a reprefentation  of  a body  on  a 
perfpedtive  plane  ; or  a defcription  of  it  in  all  its  dimen- 
fions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

The  ichnography  of  a budding,  See.  reprefents  the  plan, 
or  ground-work,  of  the  building  ; the  orthography  the 
front,  or  one  of  the  fides  ; and  the  feenography  the  whole 
budding,  front,  fides,  height,  and  all,  raifed  on  the  geome- 
trical plan.  For  the  principles  and  pradtice  of  feenography, 
fee  Perspective. 

Scenography  is  the  art  of  painting  on  feveral  planes, 
fo  that  all  the  different  furfaces  will  only  reprefent  one  objedt 
or  defign,  and  to  have  the  fame  effedt  upon  the  eye  placed 
in  the  point  of  view,  as  if  the  whole  object  were  repre- 
fented upon  one  plane. 

This  definition  only  fuppofes  one  point  of  view  ; but  in 
the  theatre  every  fituation  where  a feat  can  be  obtained  is  a 
point  of  view  ; it  is  therefore  impofiible  for  the  feenery  to 
imprefs  the  fpedtators  with  the  fame  ideas  of  the  original 
defign ; and  the  impreflion  will  excite  an  idea  of  greater  de- 
formity, as  the  obferver  is  more  remote  from  the  true  point 
of  view. 

Such  objedts  as  trees,  though  reprefented  on  detached 
feenes,  may  appear  tolerably  corredt  ; but  as  a lfraight  line 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  as  a llraight  line  when  reprefented 
upon  feveral  planes,  except  in  one  point  of  view  ; lo  objects 
that  are  compofed  of  lfraight  lines  cannot  be  reprefented  on 
feveral  planes,  fo  as  to  appear  continued,  excepting  from  one 
point  of  view:  for  this  reafon,  a regular  entablature  continued 
without  breaks,  and  horizontal  mouldings,  is  an  improper 
fubjedt  to  be  reprefented  on  feveral  furfaces.  A regular 
building  is,  therefore,  an  unfit  objedt  for  the  fide  feenery  of 
a theatre  ; woods  with  hermitages,  temples,  or  the  like,  are 
proper  fubjedts,  as  the  whole  of  a regular  building  may  be 
reprefented  on  the  lame  canvas  ; or  if  feveral  regular  parts 
occur,  they  may  be  painted  upon  a feparate  fcene,  with 
trees  upon  the  margin,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a good  defign  of 
natural  objects,  in  whatever  point  of  view  the  fpedtator 
may  be  placed. 

If  pieces  of  regular  architecture  are  to  be  the  objeCts  of 
reprefentation,  buttrelies  and  broken  entablatures  ought  to 
be  made  choice  of ; for  though  fome  of  the  intermediate 


parts,  fuch  as  cornices,  battlements,  &c.  are  continued  in 
llraight  lines  in  the  objeCts  themfelves,  and  would  appear  to 
a critical  obferver  placed  out  of  the  true  point  of  view  in  as 
many  different  continuations  as  there  are  feenes,  yet  the 
errors  might  not  be  fo  Itriking  to  the  inattentive  obferver, 
though  a competent  judge,  as  to  efcape  unnoticed : unlefs 
his  attention  was  direCted  folely  to  the  purpofe  of  difeover- 
ing  the  defeCt,  he  may  be  as  much  deceived  as  thofe  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  principles. 

As  to  apertures,  fuch  as  doors,  windows,  or  other  orna- 
mental parts  in  compartments,  they  muit  be  reprefented  entire, 
or  two  or  more  upon  the  fame  fcene,  and  the  cafe  mult  be 
fimilar  with  every  fcene  ; fo  that  the  effeCt  produced  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  will  be  the  expofure  of  a greater  or 
lefs  portion  of  the  intermediate  parts. 

And  thus,  by  a proper  choice  of  objeCts,  the  errors  will 
be  the  lealt  pofiible,  and  will  be  fo  reduced,  as  not  to 
weaken  the  effedt  of  deception  on  the  ordinary  fpedtator. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  modern  theatres. 
As  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  they  appear 
to  have  had  very  little  of  what  is  now  termed  feenery  ; for 
that  which  the  ancients  called  the  fcene  was  a real  part  of 
the  building  itfelf,  which  fronted  the  fpeftators,  and  fepa- 
rated  that  part  of  the  theati'e  where  the  adtors  performed, 
called  the  profeene,  from  that  part  behind  the  profeene  to 
which  they  retired  when  the  performance  was  done,  or  when 
a certain  part  was  doije. 

The  building  or  fcene  generally  reprefented  the  front  of 
a palace,  or  of  fome  fumptuous  edifice,  decorated  with  mar- 
ble columns,  pilafters,  llatues,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
doors  or  palfages  for  the  performers  to  enter  and  go  off  the 
ltage  were  commonly  three  in  number.  Behind  or  within 
the  palfages  were  three  triangular  prifms,  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly on  their  axes,  fo  as  to  be  made  to  turn  round  and 
ffiew  either  of  their  faces  to  the  fpeCtators.  Upon  the 
faces  of  the  prifms  were  painted  fuch  defigns  as  fuited  the 
fubjedt  of  the  adtion,  whether  tragic,  comic,  fatirical,  or 
paitoral. 

In  this  way  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  great  variety 
made  in  the  view  : the  principal  fcene  always  continued  the 
fame  fo  long  as  the  theatre  fubfifted,  being  a part  of  the 
building  itfelf ; and  all  the  diverfity  of  the  profpedt  being 
only  what  could  be  feen  through  the  three  palfages  of  the 
fcene,  according  as  the  different  faces  of  the  painted  prifms 
were  turned  towards  the  fpedtators ; and  confidering  the 
fmall  fkill  in  perfpedtive  which  the  ancients  had,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  the  greateft  beauty  of  their  theatres  lay 
more  in  the  architedture  of  the  building,  than  in  the  painted 
or  moveable  feenes. 

In  after -times,  when  perfpedtive  began  to  be  better  under- 
flood, feenery  (as  it  is  now  called)  was  improved,  and  be- 
came the  principal  ornament  of  the  tfheatre,  by  which  not 
only  a greater  variety  of  profpedts  could  be  reprefented, 
but  alfo  the  great  expence  of  eredting  a real  building  to  re- 
prefent the  fcene  was  faved. 

However,  at  firlt  the  difpofition  of  thefe  painted  feenes 
was  very  different  from  that,  which  a longer  experience  has 
introduced  ; the  ltage,  indeed,  beyond  the  curtain  was  made 
to  rife  gradually  ; but  the  fide  feenes  were  fet  parallel  to 
the  fide  walls  of  the  houfe,  only  a little  inclining  inwards, 
to  lengthen  the  prolpedt.  Thefe  were  either  one  entire  fcene 
on  each  fide,  reaching  from  the  front  of  the  ftage  to  the  back 
of-  the  fcene,  reprelenting 1 the  fides  of  the  frultum  of  a 
pyramid,  or  they  were  divided  into  two  or  more  feenes  upon 
each  fide,  leaving  palfages  between  for  the  adHors  to  enter 
at ; but  all  of  them  on  the  fame  fide  were  in  one  and  the 
fame  plane ; except  that  each  of  them  had  a return  of 
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feme  breadth  joined  to  the  edge  next  the  audience,  which 
return  was  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  ftage,  fo  as  to  make 
each  feene  have  a confiderable  apparent  thicknefs,  and  re- 
prefent  the  folid  corners  of  houfes  or  buildings. 

But  even  in  this  manner,  there  could  be  no  variety  of  the 
profpefls  made  with  any  conveniency  during  the  time  of 
adting  ; in  regard  that  the  fide  feenes,  thus  difpofed,  could 
not  eafily  be  removed  out  of  fight  to  make  place  for  others  : 
fo  that  the  chief  alteration  of  the  view  mult  arife  from  the 
change  of  the  back  feene. 

But  as  the  art  of  perfpedtive,  within  the  laft  century, 
has  been  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  formerly, 
many  new  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  feenes  for  theatres,  by  which  every  variety  may  be 
exhibited,  fo  as  to  make  a total  alteration  of  the  profpedt 
as  often  as  is  required  ; to  the  facilitating  of  which  many 
machines  have  been  invented,  as  well  for  the  eafy  moving 
and  Ihifting  of  the  feenes,  as  for  reprefenting  flyings,  link- 
ings, and  riflings  of  objects  ; and  in  lome  fort  to  make  the 
theatre  appear  as  a moving  picture  : but  as  the  machinery 
is  entirely  diitindt  from  the  feenery,  and  founded  upon  very 
different  principles,  we  lhall  only  confider  what  particularly 
regards  the  molt  convenient  difpofition  of  the  feenes,  and 
their  conftrudtion  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpedtive, 
which  is  what  is  commonly  called  feenograpby. 

In  all  dramatic  entertainments  the  Itage  is  conltantly  taken 
to  reprefent  the  floor,  pavement,  or  ground,  on  which  the 
objedts  deferibed  in  the  feene  are  fuppofed  to  itand,  or  to 
which  at  lealt  they  have  relation  ; and  this  ground  or  floor 
is  always  fuppofed  parallel  to  the  horizon.  That  part  of 
the  Itage  which  lies  before  the  curtain  is  generally  horizon- 
tal, but  that  part  which  lies  beyond  the  curtain  is  made  to 
incline  upwards. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  if  the  plane  of  that  part  of 
the  Itage  which  lies  within  the  theatre  were  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  it  could  only  then  appear  as  any  other  floor  or  pave- 
ment, and  every  objeCt  placed  upon  it  being  of  its  true  fize 
and  lhape,  the  whole  would  only  be  a geometrical  model  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented  without  reference  to  the 
rules,  as  there  could  be  no  apparent  fore-fhortening  in  this 
cafe,  but  what  was  the  natural  effedl  of  direft  vifion,  and 
thus  nothing  upon  the  ftage  would  appear  of  any  larger 
extent  than  what  that  floor  or  piece  of  ground  might  con- 
tain, and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tfieatre  could  be  no 
other  than  that  of  a room,  wherein  the  real  objefts  were 
placed  in  their  true  dimenfions  and  fituations  ; but  the  art 
of  conftrufting  a theatre  is  in  making  it  appear  of  greater 
extent  than  it  is  in  reality,  and  thus  giving  it  a more 
ample  and  extended  profpeCt : the  ftage  or  ground  fhould 
be  made  to  appear  enlarged,  and  the  diftance  between  one 
objedl  and  another  increaled;  not  merely  as  a piClure 
painted  on  a flat  wall,  but  as  fomething  more  real  and 
folid  ; and  thus  in  a fpace  which  is  only  the  fize  of  a room, 
whole  countries,  towns,  villages,  See.  may  be  exhibited,  and 
the  objeCts  may  be  made  to  appear  as  remote  as  may  be 
conceived  in  nature. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  part  of  the  theatre  which  is  employed 
for  the  exhibition  of  feenery,  is  a recefs  from  the  great  room 
where  the  fpeClators  fit,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a truncated 
pyramid,  the  bafe  being  what  is  called  the  curtain;  and  the 
vertex,  which  is  the  remote  end  of  the  pyramid,  is  called  the 
point  of  contraction.  The  aperture,  being  thus  diminifhed  as 
it  is  more  remote  from  the  fpe&ator,  is  of  infinite  advantage 
in  reprefenting  an  extended  fpace  in  a fmall  compafs. 

Andrea  Pnzzo,  in  a work  entitled  “ The  Perfpeftive  of 
Painters  and  Archite&s,”  who  has  treated  on  this  fubjeCb,  and 
did  himfelf  fucceed  very  well  in  the  aCtual  practice  of  it,  gives 


thefe  rules  for  the  conftruftion  of  a theatre that  the  room 
in  which  it  is  to  be  ereCted  fhould  be  divided,  as  to  its  length, 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  for  the  fpeClators,  and  the  other 
for  the  theatre : — that  the  elevation  of  the  ftage  fhould  be  one 
foot  for  every  nine  or  ten  feet  of  its  depth,  that  is,  of  about 
an  angle  of  fix  degrees,  more  or  lefs ; and  as  to  the  place  of  the 
eye  or  point  of  fight,  he  makes  its  diftance  from  the  curtain 
to  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  theatre,  that  is,  he  places  it 
at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the  centre  of  contraction  at  the 
other  ; whence  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  horizontal 
plane  will  be  about  an  eighteenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  houfe. 

But  as  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  place  of  the  eye  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the  houfe,  but  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  that  part  which  is  allotted  to  the  fpeClators,  fo 
that  the  inconveniency  neceffarily  arifing  from  different  fitu- 
ations  out  of  the  true  point  of  fight  may  be  more  equally 
dillributed  among  the  company,  and  the  effeft  of  the  feenery 
be  generally  exhibited  to  more  advantage ; fo  neither  is 
it  neceffary  that  the  centre  of  contraction  (hould  fall  exaCtly 
on  the  oppofite  wall,  but  rather  at  a diftance  beyond  it,  to 
prevent  the  too  quick  decreafe  of  the  back  feenes  ; whereby 
a confiderable  part  of  the  depth  of  the  theatre  might  be 
rendered  ufelefs  : it  being  evident,  that  the  nearer  the  centre 
of  contraction  is  to  the  curtain,  the  quicker  is  the  decreafe 
of  the  back  feenes,  which  become  fo  fmall,  that  the  theatre 
behind  them  is  of  no  farther  ufe  for  the  feenery. 

The  elevation  of  the  ftage  and  place  of  the  eye  being 
chofen  at  diferetion,  the  fize  of  the  aperture  of  the  theatre 
muft  be  next  determined,  and  this  in  part  muft  be  governed 
by  the  diftance  between  the  eye  and  the  curtain  ; for  as  that 
aperture  may  be  confidered  as  the  frame  of  a picture,  within 
which  the  entire  feene  appears,  the  fize  of  that  piClure  ought 
to  bear  fuch  a proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  fpeftator, 
that  his  eye  might  not  be  too  much  diftraCted,  or  forced  to 
turn  too  much  afide  to  fee  its  feveral  parts,  but  rather  that 
he  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  prolpedl  at  one  eafy 
view.  This  pofiibly  may  be  fufficiently  effefted,  by  making 
the  length  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  in  a given  proportion  $ 
but  in  matters  of  this  fort,  although  there  be  certain  ex- 
tremes on  both  tides  to  be  avoided,  yet  no  fuch  determinate 
proportion  is  afiignable,  but  that  fome  latitude  may  be 
allowable  ; experience,  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes  is  the  befl 
guide. 

The  height  of  the  eye  above  the  horizontal  line  admits  alfo 
of  fome  latitude  ; but  partly  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
aperture  of  the  theatre.  It  may,  therefore,  be  lufficient  to 
remark  on  this  head,  that  the  height  of  the  eye  ought  not 
to  be  fo  great  that  its  axis  may  meet  the  curtain  higher  than 
the  centre  of  the  aperture,  where  its  diagonals  interfeft  ; 
nor  fhould  it  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  much  below  the  face  of  an 
aftor  {landing  on  the  front  of  the  ftage  ; but  allowing  that 
the  elevation  of  the  ftage  is  once  fixed,  the  height  of  the 
eye  and  the  centre  of  contradlion  will  alfo  be  determined. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that  when  the 
elevation  of  the  ftage,  the  aperture  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
height  of  the  eye  are  fettled,  the  entire  fcenographic  pyramid 
is  thereby  determined  ; but  that  this  laft  is  variable  by  in- 
creafing  or  leflening  the  height  of  the  eye,  although  the 
aperture  and  elevation  of  the  ftage  remain  the  fame  : the 
enlarging  of  the  height  of  the  eye  makes  the  centre  of  con- 
tradlion  more  diftant  as  the  lowering  of  the  eye  brings  the 
centre  nearer : both  will  have  correfponding  effects  with 
refpedl  to  the  apparent  diftances  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftage.  This  points  out  an  eafy  way  of  introducing  great 
variety  of  feenery,  without  the  trouble  of  making  any  alter- 
ation in  the  fixed  part  of  the  theatre.  But  how  far  it  may 
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be  proper  in  the  different  fcenes  to  be  reprefented  at  the  fame 
entertainment,  to  vary  the  height  of  the  eye  in  one  from 
that  in  which  it  was  in  another,  mull  he  left  to  experience 
to  decide  ; it  feems  not  to  be  itri&ly  allowable,  it  being  too 
great  a drain  on  a fpeftator’s  imagination,  to  fancy  him- 
felf  railed  higher,  or  fet  lower,  at  every  dufting  of  the  fcene, 
while  he  is  fenfible  he  dill  keeps  the  fame  place. 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  the  general  condrudlion,  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fcenes,  and  their  painting,  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  fcenes  commonly  ufed  in  a theatre  are  the  fide  fcenes, 
the  hanging  or  top  fcenes,  and  the  back  fcene,  making  all 
together  what  is  called  a fet  of  fcenes,  and  exhibiting  one  en- 
tire profpedt  of  all  that  is  propofed  to  be  reprefented  at  one 
view,  each  fcene  having  its  peculiar  part  defcribed  on  it. 

The  fide  fcenes  are  ufually  five  or  fix  on  each  fide  of  the 
theatre,  and  ferve  to  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  prof  per  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  hanging  fcenes  are  generally  the 
fame  in  number  with  the  pairs  of  fide  fcenes,  and  ferve  to 
connect  the  tops  of  each  pair  acrofs  the  theatre,  and  to  re- 
prefent the  cieling  or  Iky,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
intended  profpedl.  The  back  fcene  is  placed  beyond  all 
the  red,  and  fills  up  the  fpace  left  open  by  the  fide  fcenes 
and  the  hanging  fcenes,  and  thus  clofes  the  view. 

All  the  fcenes  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  dage,  and  are  moveable  in 
channels  or  grooves,  made  to  receive  their  lower  ends  in  the 
floor,  except  the  hanging  fcenes,  which  are  let  down  and 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

Pozzo  mentions  two  different  methods  of  placing  the 
fide  fcenes,  the  one  by  placing  them  parallel  to  the  front  of 
the  dage,  and  the  other  by  making  them  incline  inwards  to 
the  back  fcene  : the  fird  is  the  German  way,  and  the  other 
the  Italian  ; the  lad  of  which  is  preferred  by  this  author, 
thinking  it  ferves  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  prompter 
and  fervants  employed  to  move  the  fcenes  : but  as  other  ways 
are  eafily  found  for  avoiding  that  inconvenience,  and  as 
painting  on  fcenes  in  an  oblique  fituation  is  more  trouble  - 
fome  than  when  they  are  parallel,  the  lad  pofition  will 
therefore  be  the  mod  eligible. 

In  painting  the  fcenes,  every  fcene  is  to  be  confidered  as 
the  plane  of  a pifture  which  is  to  receive  upon  it  fuch  part  of 
the  defcription  as  falls  within  its  bounds ; and  we  have  here 
fuppofed  all  of  them  to  be  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  dage, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  One  thing  important  is 
to  determine  what  meafures  are  to  be  given  to  the  cbjefts 
on  each  particular  fcene,  fo  that  the  fize  of  the  objects  on  all 
the  fcenes,  when  feen  all  together,  may  be  in  due  proportion. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  every  fcene  dood  upon  the 
horizontal  plane,  the  feftion  of  each  fcene  with  that  plane 
would  be  the  true  interfering  line  ; and  therefore,  if  the  true 
meafures  of  the  objects  were  employed  in  wqrking  at  the 
proper  didatice  of  the  eye  for  that  plane,  the  objefts  repre- 
fented would  be  in  due  proportion  : then  all  that  is  required 
to  be  done  is  to  apply  the  meafures  on  the  proper  interfer- 
ing line  ; but  not  to  reprefent  any  objer,  or  part  of  an 
objer,  in  the  fpace  contained  by  the  interfering  line  and 
the  interferion  of  the  declining  plane  of  the  dage,  as  all 
that  part  is  cut  off ; or  to  ufe  the  proportional  meafures  on 
the  interferion  of  the  floor  with  the  plane  of  the  dage, 
which  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

When  any  objer  is  to  be  reprefented  nearer  than  the  appa- 
rent place  of  the  back  fcene,  and  occupying  the  middle  parts 
of  the  view  to  which  the  fcene  do  not  extend,  fuch  as  a 
temple,  a triumphal  arch,  a tree,  or  any  other  objer,  de- 
tached from  the  red  of  the  defign,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
raife  a feparate  or  dandiHg  fcene  on  purpofe  for  it,  and  to 


diape  the  fcene  to  the  outline  of  the  figure  reprefenting  the 
objer,  with  proper  openings  in  all  the  vacant  intermediate 
fpaces,  that  it  may  obflrur  no  more  of  the  view  of  the  fcenes 
behind  it  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  objer  in- 
tended to  be  reprefented.  Thefe  open  or  pierced  fcenes 
have  an  ailonifhing  fine  effer,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  profper,  by  making  the  whole  appearance  natural 
and  real,  as  in  every  motion  of  the  fperator  he  difcovers 
new  parts  through  the  openings  of  more  didant  objers, 
thus  giving  an  effer  approaching  to  real  nature.  On  this 
principle  even  the  fide  fcenes  are  often  made  with  uneven 
edges,  anfwering  to  the  outline  of  the  objers  reprefented 
on  them,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far, 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  entirely  hid  when  drawn  back. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  in  the  fird  part  of  this  article, 
that  in  the  fide  fcenes  the  painting  mud  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  defign,  fo  that  each  fcene  may,  as  near  as 
can  be,  contain  the  whole  of  fome  entire  object,  and  not  to 
let  part  of  it  fall  on  one  fcene  and  part  of  it  on  another, 
which  would  unavoidably  occafion  difagreeable  breaks  in 
the  view,  when  the  fperator  was  placed  out  of  the  proper 
point.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  for  the  artid  to  regu- 
late his  defign  accordingly,  fo  as  to  didribute  the  parts  on 
the  fcenes  without  breaking  the  reprefentations  of  the  ob- 
jers. The  rule  given  by  Pozzo  for  the  declivity  of  the 
dage  is  too  much,  being  inconvenient  for  the  arors,  and 
perhaps  one  foot  in  twelve  is  a much  better  proportion. 

In  condruring  the  fceriery,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  repre- 
fent more  than  can  be  feen  from  the  true  point  of  view,  fo 
that  the  whole  may  appear  complete  to  the  fperators  on 
the  fides,  who  would  fee  a greater  portion  of  the  fcenes 
upon  the  alternate  fide  than  thofe  in  the  centre,  or  in  the 
direr  radial. 

As  to  landfcape  fcenery,  it  does  not  require  much  know- 
ledge of  perfpe£tive  ; however,  if  regular  buildings  are  to 
be  reprefented  in  the  didance,  a knowledge  of  vanifhing- 
points  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  objer  in 
its  true  pofition  : the  artid  ought  alfo  to  be  able  to  find 
the  fcale  for  reprefenting  an  objedl  at  a given  didance,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  judges  that  didance  to  be.  For  this 
we  dull  give  rules  at  the  conclufion  of  the  article. 

In  reprefenting  objers  at  a didance,  and  in  the  horizon,  or 
nearly  fo,  the  rules  of  orthographic  drawing  being  applied 
will  be  fuflicient  to  determine  the  reprefer.tation  of  the 
objer ; as  even  at  only  three  or  four  hundred  feet  didance,  a 
fmall  houfe,  fuch  as  a cottage,  will  have  the  vanifhing-points 
of  its  fides  at  a vail  didance,  and  confequently  the  two  lines 
inclining  to  each  vanifliing-point  will  form  very  nearly  one 
draight  line.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  two  fides  of  the 
objer  to  make  equal  angles  with  the  pirure,  and  to  be 
400  feet  didant,  then  the  didance  of  each  vanifliing-point 
from  the  centre  of  the  pirure  will  be  400  feet  didant. 
And  let  the  two  fides  of  the  objer  make  any  given  angles 
with  the  pirure,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  a right  angle,  that  is, 
fo  that  the  angle  of  the  objer  itfelf  may  be  a right  angle  ; 
the  didance  of  the  eye  from  the  pirure  is  always  a mean 
proportional  between  the  didances  from  the  centre  of  the 
pirure  to  each  of  the  vanifhing-points.  Now  if  fuch  an 
objer  dand  at  equal  angles  with  the  pirure,  and  at  400 
feet  didant  from  it,  as  before,  one  of  the  vanifhing-points 
will  be  more  than  400  feet  didant  from  the  centre  of  the 
pirure,  and  the  other  lefs  : and  as  the  difference  between 
the  angles  is  greater,  fo  will  alfo  the  difference  between  the 
centre  of  the  pirure  and  each  vanifhing-point  be  greater. 
Another  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  that  the  nearer  the 
vanifhing-point  of  a line  is  to  the  centre  of  the  pirure,  the 
fhorter  a given  portion  of  that;  line  will  be  reprefented. 
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In jig.  i.  let  QRSTWXZY  denote  the  room  or  apart- 
ment tor  the  theatre,  then  S Y Z R denotes  the  whole  floor  ; 
T W X Q the  cieling  ; A B C D a plane  parallel  to  the  floor 
S Y Z R ; the  point  I is  the  point  of  fight,  or  place  of  the  eye 
of  the  fpe&ator  ; I V is  the  principal  ray,  being  a horizontal 
line  parallel  to  the  planes  TWXQ,  ABCD,  SYZR, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  X Q R Z ; the  point  V is  the 
centre  of  contra&ion  ; G H h g is  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
ftage  ; the  angle  p P v,  or  p P V,  is  its  angle  of  inclination  ; 
I K is  the  height  of  the  eye. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  a plan  of  the  theatre  and  fcenery  ; 
A B C D is  the  outline  of  the  walls  ; in  the  line  S V,  which 
reprefents  the  ftation  line,  S is  the  ltation  point ; V repre- 
fents the  centre  of  contraftion  ; E F,  G H,  are  the  front 
fcenes  of  the  wings  ; L M is  the  back  fcene.  In  this  con- 
ftru£tion,  and  alfo  in  the  general  pra&ice  of  conftrufting 
theatres,  E F and  G H are  in  one  plane  parallel  to  the  planes 
reprefented  by  A B and  B C,  and  the  points  F and  G are 
equally  diftant  from  the  line  S V ; the  ends  of  the  fcenes  are 
terminated  by  the  ftraight  lines  G I and  F K,  which  tend 
to  the  centre  of  contraction  V : the  fpaces,  or  interfcenes, 
may  be  divided  as  follows  ; draw  HLV  and  E M V ; 
produce  the  fide  BAtor,  and  let  there  be  four  fpaces  be- 
tween the  fcenes  ; join  S L,  or  fuppofe  it  to  be  joined,  and 
produce  SL  to  r ; divide  H r into  four  equal  parts  at 
o,  p,  q ; draw  o S,  p S,  q S,  cutting  H L at  s,  t,  u ; draw 
s v,  t w,  and  u x , parallel  to  B C,  or  A D,  meeting  G I,  or 
G V,  at  v,  w,  x , then  the  wings  on  the  one  fide  are  H G, 
s v,  t iv,  u x : the  wings  on  the  other  fide  are  conftrudted  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  this,  YZ  reprefents  the  place  of  the 
curtain,  which  we  fhali  fuppofe  to  be  the  plane  to  which  the 
whole  picture  is  referred. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  a longitudinal  vertical  feclion  of  the 
fcenery,  the  fpaces  between  being  the  fame  as  in  Jig.  2.  In 
this,  E V is  the  direct  radial ; V the  centre  of  contraction,  as 
before  ; E the  place  of  the  eye  ; S the  ftation  point ; F G, 
HI,  K L,  M N,  OP,  are  the  edges  or  fections  of  the 
fcenes,  terminated  by  the  lines  R V and  Q V,  which  are 
fections  of  the  inverted  pyramid,  of  which  V is  the  vertex,  or 
centre  of  contraction. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a tranfverfe  fection  of  the  theatre, 
W X Y Z being  the  outline  of  the  walls  ; the  height  O Q of 
the  eye  is  the  fame  as  E S ,Jig.  3 : the  heights  of  the  fcenes 
are  taken  from  the  line  R Q,  Jig.  3,  as  (hewn  by  the  corre- 
fponding  letters. 

Fig.  5.  is  another  fection  of  the  fcenery,  where  the  fpaces 
are  divided  into  equal  parts  ; the  effeft  of  this  is  feen  in 
Jig.  6,  where  the  graduations  are  not  near  fo  rapid  as  in  Jig.  4, 
where  the  remote  fcenes  are  more  diminifhed. 

The  bufinefs  of  fcene-painting  would  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  application  of  the  centrolinead,  an  inttrument  lately 
invented  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  Mr.  Peter  Nicholfon, 
who  has  been  honoured  with  the  filver  medal  voted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  his  invention  and  ready  mode  of  appli- 
cation in  drawing  lines  tending  to  a remote  point.  It  will 
fave  the  trouble,  and  prevent  the  inaccuracy  occasioned  by 
that  tedious  and  unfcientific  method  of  reticulation,  which 
is  imperfect,  and  only  fit  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  underftand 
but  little  of  perfpective.  This  inftrument  confifts  of  two 
legs  jointed  together,  fimilar  to  a carpenter’s  rule  ; the 
knuckle  is  pierced  with  a fmall  hole  through  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  rivet,  to  admit  of  a blade  being  fitted  to  it,  in 
order  to  draw  lines  as  required.  Each  edge  of  t^e  blade  is 
made  quite  ftraight,  and  may  either  be  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  tapered,  to  render  it  light.  In  conftructing  the  in- 
ftrument, the  broad  end  of  the  blade  ( ftiould  there  be  any 
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difference)  muft  be  placed  next  to  the  joint  of  the  legs,  and 
upon  the  oppolite  edges  of  the  legs  to  thofe  which  fold  or 
(hut  together ; and  one  of  the  edges  muft  tend  to  the  centre 
of  the  joint : this  edge  is  called  the  drawing  edge.  The 
blade  being  thus  fixed  upon  the  fide  of  the  legs  next  to  the 
external  angle,  the  whole  of  the  inftrument  is  clamped,  or 
faftened  together  by  means  of  a femicircular  plate  of  brafs, 
which  has  a circular  flit  or  groove  next  to  each  edge.  One 
edge  of  the  brafs  plate  is  ftraight,  and  forms  a diameter  to 
the  femicircle ; from  this  diameter  another  femicircle  pro- 
jects in  the  fame  plane,  equal  to  or  lefs  in  diameter  than  that 
of  the  knuckle,  fo  that  each  of  thefe  femicircles  may  have 
the  fame  common  centre,  viz.  the  axis  of  the  rivet.  The 
plane  of  thefe  femicircles  is  extended  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  the  greater,  in  order  to  attach  the  blade,  and  is 
pierced  with  a fmall  hole  perpendicular  to  the  common  plane 
of  the  brafs  plate,  through  the  common  centre  of  the  two 
femicircles.  A fteady  pin  is  inferted  in  the  hole,  faftened 
and  made  to  project  alike  from  each  face  of  the  brafs  plate, 
and  each  projecting  part  of  the  fteady  pin  fo  adjufted  as  to 
fit  the  cylindric  hole  in  the  rivet,  which  holds  the  two  legs 
together,  and  thus  either  fide  of  the  brafs  plate  may  be  fixed 
to  the  fame  fide  of  the  legs. 

Each  of  the  edges  which  {hut  together  is  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  axis  of  the  joint,  and  thefe  two  edges  are 
called  the  Aiding  edges.  Each  of  the  flits  next  to  the 
larger  femicircular  part  of  the  plate  is  the  arc  of  a circle, 
concentric  with  the  two  femicircles.  The  brafs  plate  is 
faftened  to  the  legs  by  a fcrew  inferted  through  each  flit,  and 
fcrewed  into  each  leg.  The  extended  part  of  the  brafs 
plate,  on  the  convex  circumference  of  the  greater  femicircle, 
is  alfo  pierced,  and  a fcrew  is  palled  through  the  hole,  and 
fcrewed  into  another  reftangular  plate,  faftened  upon  the 
top  of  the  blade  ; and,  to  keep  the  drawing  or  central  edge 
of  the  blade  immoveable  in  refpect  of  the  legs,  when  the 
inftrument  is  clamped  by  the  fcrews,  two  metal  fteady  pins 
are  made  faft  to  the  lower  plate,  and  the  upper  plate  is 
pierced  to  receive  the  projecting  parts  of  the  fteady  pins, 
which  are  made  to  fit  exactly.  The  fteady  pins  are  placed 
in  a ftraight  line,  pafiing  longitudinally  along  the  face  of 
the  blade,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  and  fimilar  parts.  Two 
fide6  of  the  legs  muft-  be  in  the  fame  plane  with  one  fide  of 
the  blade.  Either  fide  of  the  brafs  plate  is  made  to  adjoin 
the  upper  face  of  the  blade,  and  alfo  the  upper  faces  of  the 
legs,  fo  that  the  drawing  edge  may  be  reverfed,  as  the  vanifh- 
ing-point  may  be  on  the  right  or  left.  The  drawing  edge 
of  the  blade  muft  be  made  to  form  any  given  angles  with 
the  Aiding  edges  of  the  legs,  and  either  of  the  angles  muft 
be  moveable,  while  the  other  is  ftationary,  and  be  made  to 
fix  at  pleafure. 

The  centrolinead  may  be  provided  with  blades  of  feveral 
lengths,  in  order  to  accommodate  drawings  of  various  fizes. 
The  two  edges  of  each  of  the  legs  fhould  be  parallel  to 
each  other,  fo  that  either  of  the  oppofite  edges  of  the 
fame  leg  and  the  drawing  edge  may  form  the  fame  angle,  for 
the  convenience  of  fetting  the  inftrument.  The  method  of 
fetting  the  centrolinead  is  as  follows. 

Let  there  be  given  two  converging  lines,  and  a point  be- 
tween them,  to  draw  a line  through  the  given  point  that 
{hall  tend  to  the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  two  given 
lines. 

Draw  any  ftraight  line  fo  as  to  meet  each  converging  line  % 
let  the  two  angles  which  each  Aiding  edge  makes  with  the 
drawing  edge  be  called  the  angles  oj  the  injlrument , as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Aiding  edges  is  regulated  by  them. 
Unfcrew  one  of  the  legs  of  the  inftrument,  and  fet  the  an- 
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gle  formed  by  the  Aiding  edge  of  the  unfcrewed  leg  and  the 
drawing  edge  to  one  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  tranfverfe 
line,  and  one  of  the  converging  lines,  then  clamp  the  leg 
thus  fet  ; unfcrew  the  other  leg,  and  fet  the  angle  formed  by 
the  leg  now  unfcrewed,  and  the  drawing  edge,  to  the  other 
remaining  angle  formed  by  the  tranfverfe  line  and  the  other 
converging  line,  and  clamp  the  leg  now  fet : fix  a pin  in 
each  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  two  converging  lines,  and 
the  intercepted  line,  and  place  each  Aiding  edge  upon  each 
pin  : then  move  theinftrument  fo  that  the  Aiding  edges  may 
always  reft  upon  the  pins,  until  the  drawing  edge  falls  upon 
the  given  point ; in  this  pofition  keep  the  inftrument  tta- 
tionary,  and  by  the  drawing  edge  of  the  blade  draw  a 
ftraight  line,  and  the  line  thus  drawn  will  tend  to  the  fame 
point  of  concourfe  with  the  two  given  lines. 

It  is  often  required  to  make  the  inftrument  pafs  over  the 
fpace  included  by  the  two  given  lines  on  each  fide  of  that 
fpace  : for  this  purpofe,  having  fixed  the  pins  on  the  outfide 
of  the  two  given  lines  in  any  two  points  taken  at  pleafure, 
place  the  inftrument  upon  the  pins,  and  Aide  it  along  them, 
until  the  drawing  edge  either  falls  upon,  or  crofi'es  one  of 
the  given  lines  ; then  loofen  the  fcrew  next  to  the  remote 
pin,  and  move  the  angle  more  or  lefs,  prefiing  the  legs 
gently  upon  the  pins,  until  the  drawing  edge  coincides 
with  the  line  ; then  faften  the  fcrew,  and  Aide  the  legs 
upon  the  pins,  until  the  drawing  edge  coincides  with 
the  other  given  line,  or  crofs  it : then,  if  the  drawing 
edge  coincides,  the  inftrument  is  fet  ; but  if  not,  the 
fcrew  next  to  the  pin,  now  the  molt  remote,  muft  be 
loofened,  and  the  inftrument  fet  as  before.  The  centro- 
linead  muft  then  be  returned  to  the  firft  line,  and  if  it  agrees 
with  it,  it  is  fet  ; but  if  not,  the  fcrew  which  is  between 
the  drawing  edge  and  the  remote  pin  muft  again  be  fiackened, 
and  the  angle  moved  as  before,  until  the  blade  coincides  with 
the  line  ; then  make  the  fcrew  fall,  and  the  inftrument  will 
be  fet. 

In  fome  cafes  the  centrolinead  may  require  to  be  returned 
to  the  other  pin  ; but,  in' general,  four  movements  will  be 
fufficient.  This  method  of  fetting  the  inftrument  by  ap- 
proximation is  very  ufeful  in  general  cafes ; as  fuppofe  the 
vaniftiing  line  of  the  horizon  given,  and  another  line  tending 
to  a vaniftiing  point  in  the  horizontal  line  ; it  will  be  very 
convenient  to  fet  the  centrolinead  fo  as  to  draw  lines  without ' 
the  two  given  lines,  as  there  is  generally  a part  of  the  per- 
fpeftive  drawing  below  the  vaniftiing  line  of  the  horizon, 
more  or  lefs  depending  on  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the 
level  of  the  plane  in  which  the  objeft  is  fituate. 

In  order  to  ftiew  that  the  inftrument  is  founded  upon 
truth  ; let  A B C D,  jig.  7,  be  a circle,  and  let  A and  C be 
two  fixed  points,  and  let  B be  any  intermediate  point  in  the 
fegment  ABC,  between  A and  C ; join  B A and  B C ; 
produce  B A to  E,  and  B C to  F : then  the  angle  ABC, 
being  contained  in  the  fegment  ABC,  will  always  be 
equal ; and  confequently,  if  either  of  the  angles,  as  A B D, 
be  invariable,  it  is  evident  that  the  other,  CBD,  will  alfo  be 
invariable  ; and  it  is  ftiewn,  as  follows,  that  the  ftraight  line 
B D,  which  reprefents  the  drawing  edge  or  blade  of  the  in- 
ftrument, will  always  pafs  through  the  fixed  point  D,  which 
may  reprefent  a vaniftiing  point,  or  the  point  towards  which 
a number  of  lines  may  converge,  and  this  point  of  con- 
vergence is  always  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  A BCD, 
wherever  the  angular  point  B is  fituated,  the  point  B being 
the  concourfe  of  the  two  legs  B E and  B F,  which  Aide 
upon  the  pins,  and  of  the  drawing  edge  B D of  the  blade. 
Draw  A D and  C D ; and  becaufe  the  angles  A B D and 
A C D in  the  fegment  A B C D ftand  upon  the  fame  chord 


A D,  they  are  equal  to  each  other  ; for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  angles  CAD  and  CBD  are  equal  to  each  other  ; and 
this  equality  cannot  take  place  unlefs  B D pafs  through  the 
point  D. 

This  demonftration  ftiews,  that  all  lines  drawn  by  the  edge 
B D muft  tend  to  the  point  C,  while  the  edges  of  the  legs 
B E and  B F move  upon  the  pins  A and  C : but  the  manner 
in  which  the  inftrument  is  conftrufted  makes  the  lines  di- 
verge ; by  this  means  it  performs  its  operation  in  much  lefs 
compafs  than  if  the  lines  were  made  to  converge  : the  prin- 
ciple is,  however,  exaftly  the  fame,  for  what  diverges  on 
the  one  hand  converges  on  the  other. 

In  the  conftrudtion  of  feenes,  or  in  perfpe&ive  drawings, 
where  there  are  two  vaniftiing  points,  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  have  two  centrolineads  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time  ; for 
although  the  inftrument  may  be  made  to  change  towards 
either  vaniftiing  point,  if  the  changes  are  frequently  required, 
much  time 'will  be  loft  in  altering  it. 

With  refpefl  to  the  application  of  the  centrolinead  to  the 
painting  of  feenery.  As  two  projecting  pins  for  the  edges  of 
the  legs  to  run  upon  cannot  be  fixed  as  upon  paper,  two 
marks  may  be  made,  and  the  edges  of  the  legs  may  be 
always  placed  upon  each  mark,  fo  that  the  drawing  edge 
of  the  blade  may  pafs  through  the  point  given,  and  thereby 
the  line  may  be  drawn  as  required. 

The  principle  being  underftood,  the  inftrument  may  be 
fitted  up  with  various  modifications,  as  for  inftance,  one  of 
the  angles  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  while  the 
other  makes  an  oblique  angle  ; for  whatever  angles  the  blade 
or  legs  make,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  the  lines  will  al- 
ways tend  to  a fixed  point,  and  this  gives  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  immoveable  centrolinead,  which,  as  it  can  be  made 
at  very  little  expence,  will  be  very  ufeful,  as  not  being 
liable  to  be  altered.  The  immoveable  centrolinead  may  be 
conftrufted  as  follows  : let  L M and  N O,  jig.  8,  be  two 
given  ftraight  lines,  converging  to  a point  at  fome  certain 
diftance ; draw  any  ftraight  line  M O,  and  draw  O P pa- 
rallel to  ML:  lay  the  ftraight  edge  M Q of  a ruler 
upon  the  line  M O ; fix  another  ruler  to  the  ruler  M Q,  fo 
that  the  ftraight  edge  O S may  be  upon  O N ; then  fix 
the  brace,  in  order  to  keep  it  fteady  ; fix  the  triangular 
piece  R O Q to  the  ftraight  edge  M Q,  fo  that  the  angle 
ROQ  may  be  equal  to  the  angle  PON;  and  the  whole 
inftrument,  thus  conftrufted,  will  be  ready  for  ufe,  by  run- 
ning the  edges  O M and  O R upon  the  guides. 

The  angle  MOR  will  be  conftantly  the  fame,  whatever 
angles  the  ftraight  line  O M makes  with  the  two  given 
lines  L M and  N O,  and  from  whatever  place  the  line  M O 
is  drawn,  fo  that  the  points  M and  O be  taken  in  the  lines 
L M and  N O. 

A common  T-fquare,  where  the  under  fide  of  the  blade 
and  the  under  fide  of  the  ftock  are  in  one  plane,  and  where 
the  back,  or  outer  edge  of  the  ftock,  is  in  a plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  now  mentioned,  may  be  thus  converted  into 
a centrolinead,  by  adding  the  triangular  piece  ROQ  to 
the  back  ©r  outer  edge  of  the  ftock,  fo  that  the  point  O of 
the  angle  may  be  in  a ftraight  line  with  the  drawing  edge  of 
the  blade. 

Fig.  9.  ftiews  the  application  of  the  centrolinead,  as  in 
the  act  of  drawing  converging  lines. 

By  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument  of  this  defeription,  much 
time  will  be  faved,  and  much  greater  accuracy  will  be  ob- 
tained than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  reticulation,  or  by 
any  kind  of  feales.  G and  I are  the  guides,  G H and  I K 
are  the  two  given  lines,  /,  m,  n,  0 are  intermediate  points, 
through  which  lines  are  to  be  drawn. 
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SCENOPEGIA,  cKwoTrti/  formed  of  jxwu,  fcene,  ta- 
bernacle, tent,  and  vrnfvfu , f go,  I fix,  the  third  grand  feftival 
among  the  Jews,  at  which  all  their  males  were  to  attend  at 
the  national  altar,  more  ufually  called  feajl  of  tabernacles,  in- 
itituted  after  the  people  of  Ifrael  were  in  pofl'effion  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  memory  of  their  having  dwelt  under  tents 
in  the  wildernefs. 

The  fcenopegia  was  held  for  feven  days  fucceffively,  com- 
mencing on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  e.  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  Tifri,  the  firit  of  the  civil,  and  feventh 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  year.  To  thefe  feven  days  there  was  alfo 
added  an  eighth  day,  which  was  much  the  molt  folemn  ; 
both  on  account  of  the  conflux  of  perfons,  and  of  the  ex- 
traordinary tokens  they  all  gave  of  their  joy.  This  eighth 
day  was  properly  the  feafl  of  ingathering,  on  which  they 
were  to  give  thanks  for  their  whole  harvelt.  However,  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles,  and  that  of  ingathering,  though  pro- 
perly dillindt,  are  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  one  feaft,  and  the 
name  of  either  indifferently  applied  to  the  other. 

It  is  of  this  eighth  day  St.  John  mult  be  underftood  to 
fpeak,  when  he  tells  us,  our  Saviour  was  at  the  feaft  of  ta- 
bernacles on  the  lalt  and  great  day. 

The  rabbies  inform  us,  that  there  pertained  to  this  feaft  a 
peculiar  ceremony  of  drawing  water  out  of  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  pouring  it,  mixed  with  wine,  on  the  facrifice,  as 
it  lay  on  the  altar.  This  they  are  faid  to  have  done  with  fuch 
expreflions  of  joy,  that  it  became  a common  proverb,  “ He 
that  never  faw  the  rejoicing  of  drawing  water,  never  faw 
rejoicing  in  all  his  life.”  To  this  ceremony  our  Saviour  is 
fuppofed  to  refer,  John,  vii.  37,  38. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  modern  Jews  to  tie  together  one 
branch  of  palm,  three  branches  of  myrtle,  and  one  of  wil- 
low ; and  with  this  in  their  right  hands,  and  a branch  of  ci- 
tron with  its  fruit  in  the  left,  to  make  a proceflion  during 
the  feven  days  of  the  feaft,  in  their  fynagogues,  round  their 
reading-deflcs,  as  their  anceftors  did  round  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho, in  token  of  the  expefted  downfall  of  their  enemies. 
They  alfo  turn  about  with  thefe  branches  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  Ihake  or  pulh  them  every  way,  to  drive  the 
devil  from  them.  While  they  are  making  this  proceflion, 
they  ling  Hofannah ; whence  this  feaft  is  called  Hofannah. 

When  the  holy  fcripture  fays  abfolutely  the  feajl,  it  is 
ufually  to  be  underftood  of  the  icenopegia. 

SCENT.  Some  animal  carcafes,  buried  with  lime, 
though  ten  feet  under  ground,  have  been  obferved  to  give  fo 
ftrong  a fcent,  as  to  attradl  dogs  to  the  place. 

To  the  Sportfnan,  the  fcent  or  odour  of  animals  of  chace 
is  an  objedt  of  great  importance,  though  many  circum- 
Itances  attend  it  which  neither  he  nor  the  philofopher  is  able 
fatisfaftorily  to  explain.  To  the  obfervations  that  occur 
under  the  article  Hunting,  in  reference  to  this  fubjedt,  we 
lhall  here  add  the  following,  fele&ed  from  the  firft  volume  of 
“ Daniel’s  Rural  Sports.”  Scent,  fays  this  writer,  cannot 
be  afcertained  by  the  air  only,  it  depends  alfo  on  the  foil ; 
doubtlefs  the  fcent  moft  favourable  to  the  hound,  is  when 
the  effluvia,  conllantly  perfpiring  from  the  game  as  it  runs,  is 
kept  by  the  gravity  of  the  air  to  the  height  of  his  breajl,  for 
then  it  neither  is  above  his  reach,  nor  need  he  ftoop  for  it ; 
this  is  what  is  meant  when  fcent  is  faid  to  lie  breafi-high. 
Experience  tells  us  that  difference  of  foil  alters  the  fcent. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  before  they  are  rotted, 
fcent  lies  ill  in  cover,  a fufficient  proof  that  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  air  only.  Scent  alfo  varies  by  difference  of  mo- 
tion ; the  fafter  the  animal  goes,  the  lefs  fcent*  it  leaves. 
When  game  has  been  ridden  after,  and  hurried  on  by  impru- 
dent fportfmen,  hounds  will  with  difficulty  pick  out  the 
fcent,  and  one  reafon  may  be,  that  the  particles  of  fcent  are 


then  more  dilupated  ; but  if  the  game  fhould  have  been  run 
by  a dog  not  belonging  to  the  pack,  very  feldom  will  any 
fcent  remain. 

Scent  frequently  alters  in  the  fame  day;  and  without 
afferting  what  fcent  exabtlv  is,  it  may  be  faid  to  depend 
chiefly  on  two  things,  the  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  fhould  be  moift  without  being 
wet : when  both  are  in  this  ftate,  the  fcent  is  then  perfect, 
and  vice  verfa  ; when  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the  air  dry, 
there  feldom  will  be  any  fcent.  It  fcarcely  ever  lies  with  a 
north,  or  an  eaft  wind ; a foutherly  wind  without  rain,  and 
a wefterly  one  that  is  not  rough,  are  the  belt.  Storms  in 
the  air  feldom  fail  to  deftroy  fcent.  A fine  fun-fhiny  day  is 
not  often  good  for  hunting  ; but  a day  warm  without  fun  is 
generally  a perfedt  one  : there  are  not  many  fuch  in  a whole 
feafon.  In  fome  fogs  fcent  lies  high,  in  others  not  at  all, 
depending  probably  on  the  quarter  the  wind  is  then  in.  It 
fometimes  lies  very  high  in  a mill,  when  not  too  wet ; but  if 
fche  wet  continues  to  hang  upon  the  boughs  and  bufhes,  it 
will  fall  upon  the  fcent  and  deaden  it.  When  the  dogs  roll, 
and  alfo  when  cobwebs  hang  on  the  bufhes,  there  is  feldom 
much  fcent.  During  a white  froft  the  fcent  lies  high,  as  it 
alfo  does  when  the  froft  is  quite  gone ; at  the  time  of  its 
going  off  (which  is  a critical  minute  for  hounds, in  which 
their  game  is  frequently  loft)  fcent  never  lies.  In  a hard 
rain,  with  the  air  mild,  fcent  will  fometimes  be  very  good. 
A wet  night  often  produces  the  beft  chaces,  game  not 
then  liking  to  run  the  cover  or  the  roads.  In  heathy  coun- 
tries, where  the  game  brufhes  as  it  goes  along,  fcent  feldom 
fails ; yet,  from  the  inclofures  of  poor  land  furrounding 
them,  the  fcent  is  at  times  very  difficult  for  hounds  : the 
fudden  change  from  a good  to  a bad  fcent  confufes  their 
nofes  ; a fcent  therefore  which  is  lefs  good  but  lefs  unequal, 
is  more  favourable  to  hounds.  When  the  ground  carries, 
the  fcent  is  bad  for  an  obvious  reafon,  which  hare-hunters, 
who  purfue  their  game  over  greafy  fallows  and  dirty  roads, 
have  great  caufe  to  complain  of.  A remark  has  been  gene- 
rally made,  that  fcent  lies  beft  in  the  richeft  foils,  and  thofe 
countries  which  are  favourable  to  horfes  are  not  fo  to  hounds ; 
and  it  has  likewife  been  obferved  in  fome  particular  fpots,  in 
almoft  every  country,  let  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  as  it 
may,  that  hounds  can  never  carry  a fcent  acrofs  them. 

It  is  obferved,  that  at  the  going  off  of  a white  froft,  the 
fcent  never  lies.  The  fmell  of  the  fox  is  proverbially  offen- 
five,  and  is  fuppofed  to  proceed,  as  in  many  other  quadru- 
peds, from  certain  glands,  fituated  near  the  tail ; yet  there 
is  an  obfervation  in  the  Syftema  Naturse  of  Linnceus,  that 
the  fox  diffufes  an  ambrofial  odour  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  bafe  of  its  tail ; and  Mr.  Schreber,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Quadrupeds,  alfo  remarks,  “ that  the  fmell  of  the 
fox  is  ftrong  and  unpleafant,  but  on  the  tail  is  a fpot 
from  which  proceeds  a violaceous  fcent.”  The  rank  or  ge- 
neral fmell  of  the  fox  fo  exadtly  refembles  that  of  the  root 
of  crown  imperial,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiihed. 

The  ingenious  author  of  “ Obfervations  on  Hare-HuttT- 
ing”  (fee  that  article)  contends,  that  the  particles  of  fcent 
evaporated  mult  be  inconceivably  fmall,  as  he  has  taken 
many  hares  after  a chace  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  the  leaft  difference  in  weight 
from  thofe  that  have  been  killed  on  their  forms  ; nor  from 
gentlemen  who  have  hunted  box-hares,  could  he  learn,  that 
they  difcovered  any  viiible  wafte  in  their  bodies,  further  than 
might  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  effedt  of  difcharging 
their  grofi’er  excrements.  But  admitting  a lofs  of  two 
or  three  drachms  after  fo  long  a fatigue,  yet  how  minute  muft 
be  the  divifion  of  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  matter,  whea  (de- 
ducting the  number,  of  thofe  particles  that  are  loft  upon  the 
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ground,  difiipated  in  the  air,  and  extingaifhed  or  obfcured 
by  the  fetid  perfpirations  of  the  dogs  and  other  animals) 
it  affords  a fhare  to  fo  many  couple  of  hounds  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  fucceflively.  To  a fportfman  it  is  needlefs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fcent  depends  on  the  Hate  of  the  weather,  and  is 
affefted  by  its  vicifiitudes  : a ftorm  will  in  an  inflant  deftroy 
it ; nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  confider  that  thefe  par- 
ticles of  fcent  are  of  an  exaftly  equal  fpecific  gravity  with 
thofe  of  the  air,  and  which  always  fall  and  rife  in  juft  pro- 
portion to  it.  Huntfmen  who  are  hafty,  rate  and  curfe 
thofe  hounds,  which  yefterday  were  the  beft  in  England, 
for  galloping  with  their  nofes  in  the  air,  as  if  their  game  was 
flown,  when  in  fail  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  feek  the  fcent  in 
any  other  place,  the  increafing  weight  of  that  fluid  element 
having  wafted  it  over  their  heads.  The  moil  terrible  day  for 
the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity,  tolerably 
moift,  but  inclining  to  grow  drier,  with  a mild  breeze  ; the 
moderate  gravity  buoys  up  the  fcent  as  high  as  the  dog’s 
breafl,  the  veficles  of  moiiture  ferve  as  canals  to  carry  the 
effluvia  into  their  nofes,  and  the  gentle  wind  fo  much  helps 
to  fpread  it,  that  every  hound,  even  at  eight  or  ten  paces 
diftance,  efpecially  with  the  wind,  may  have  a due  portion. 

That  the  fame  hare  will,  at  divers  times,  emit  finer  or 
grofler  particles,  is  equally  manifeft  to  every  one  obfervant 
of  the  frequent  changes  in  one  Angle  chace.  The  courflng 
of  a cur  dog  is  ever  the  occaflon  of  a fault,  and  after  fuch 
an  accident,  the  hounds  mull  be  again  and  again  put  upon 
the  fcent,  before  they  will  acknowledge  it  for  their  game : 
the  reafon  is,  the  change  in  the  motion  caufes  one  in  the  per- 
fpiring  particles.  The  alterations  of  fcent  in  a yielding 
hare  are  lefs  frequently  productive  of  faults,  becaufe  they 
are  more  gradual,  and  infenfibly  grow  fmaller  ; but  that  al- 
terations there  are,  every  dog-boy  knows,  by  the  old  hounds 
prefling  forward  with  greater  earneftnefs,  as  the  hare  is  nearer 
her  end.  Motion,  continues  this  author,  is  the  chief  caufe 
of  difcharging  thele  particles  of  fcent,  becaufe  a hare  is  very 
feldom  winded  whillt  quiet  in  her  form,  although  the  hounds 
are  fo  near  as  even  to  run  over  her  ; fometimes,  indeed,  (he 
is  chopped  upon  her  feat,  but  this  probably  is  the  confequence 
of  her  own  curiofity,  in  moving  and  riflng  up  in  it,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  her  enemies.  It  is  very  plain,  the 
flower  the  hare  moves,  the  Hronger  and  grofler  are  the  par- 
ticles of  fcent  fhe  leaves,  which  is  one  reafon  that  the  morn- 
ing walk  will  yield  fcent  fo  much  longer  than  in  flight  when 
hunted  : however,  it  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  odorous  par- 
ticles gradually  decay,  and  end  with  her  life  ; (this  obferva- 
tion  is  controverted  by  the  author  now  cited  ;)  becaufe  it 
requires  the  flnelt  noies  to  lead  the  cry  when  near  her  death  ; 
becaufe  Ihe  is  fo  often  loll  at  the  lail  fquat ; and  becaufe,  if 
die  is  knocked  on  the  head  before  them,  there  is  hardly  one 
in  the  pack  that  will  Hop  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 

The  greateff  art  is  difcovered  in  hunting  the  foil,  efpe- 
cially if  the  hare  immediately  Heals  back  behind  the  dogs  the 
fame  path  fhe  came ; it  then  requires  the  utmoft  Ikill  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  new  fcent  from  the  old,  when  both  are  mixed  and 
confounded  with  the  ftrong  perfpirations  of  fo  many  dogs 
and  horfea.  It  is  a common  practice,  when  a hare  runs  in 
this  manner,  to  fet  people  in  order  to  meet,  and  oblige  her 
to  take  frelh  ground ; the  confequence  of  which  has  often 
been,  that  having  met  and  hallooed  her,  the  hare  has  re- 
doubled back  a few  rods,  then  leaped  into  fome  hedge  or 
thick  brake,  and  there  fquatted,  until  the  hounds  (confufed 
in  the  midfl  of  two  equal  burning  fcents)  pafs,  and  very 
frequently  never  hit  upon  her  afterwards. 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  country  fellows,  on  flght  of  a hare, 
cry  out  (he  is  all  over  in  a fweat ; the  molt  indifferent  fportf- 
men  know  to  the  contrary,  and  that,  on  the  niceff  examina- 


tion-, no  proof  has  ever  been  fonnd,  any  more  than  of  the 
Iweating  of  a dog  or  cat.  Another  prevailing  notion  is,  that 
the  longer  the  hare  has  been  hunted,  the  weaker  the  fcent 
grows.  But,  continues  this  author,  I never  found  fuch  an  al- 
teration ; and  if  any  judgment  is  allowed  to  be  formed  from 
the  a&ion  of  the  hounds,  the  old  Haunch  dogs  will  be  found 
to  rate  on,  towards  the  concluflon  of  a chace,  with  addi- 
tional vigour,  furely  not  from  decay  of  fcent,  but  the  con- 
trary, and  from  whence  they  become,  every  yard  they  go, 
more  fenflble  of  their  near  approach  to  the  hare,  than  all  the 
hunters  in  the  Held.  Yet,  fhould  it  be  Hill  maintained  that 
the  fcent  does  really  decreafe  the  more  a hare  is  prefled, 
what  can  it  be  owing  to  ? To  lay  it  down  as  faft,  without 
offering  fome  reafon,  is  certainly  a very  arbitrary  determina- 
tion. Is  it  becaufe  Ihe  is  run  out  of  wind  ? If  that  i$ 
allowed,  thofe  who  infiff  that  hounds  hunt  the  foot,  muff 
give  up  the  argument ; for  what  reafon  can  be  afligned  why 
a hare’s  feet,  immediately  preceding  her  death,  do  not  leave 
as  ltrong  and  equal  a fcent  as  at  firff  Harting  from  her 
feat. 

Hares  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  perform  their  infpi- 
ration  and  expiration  very  quick,  at  leaff  in  the  proportion 
of  Ax  times  to  one,  fuppoflng  them  not  urged  beyond  their 
natural  pace,  or  to  remain  perfeftly  cool  and  quiet.  If 
therefore  Ax  expirations,  under  fevere  purfuit,  are  equal  to 
one  when  a hare  is  juft  Harted,  what  difference  can  there  be 
in  the  fcent  ? 

It  may  be  alleged,  the  fcent  lies  flronger  at  ArH,  becaufe 
it  makes  its  return  from  a full  ffomach,  or  that  at  Harting, 
the  lungs  having  not  fuffered  much  diHenAon,  Ihe  breathes 
freer,  which  by  running  low  to  the  earth,  intermixes  better 
with  the  herbage.  On  the  other  hand,  that  a hare  long 
hunted  runs  high,  and  of  courfe  emits  her  breath  further  off 
from  the  furface,  therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  feparated 
and  overpowered  by  the  wind. 

To  the  flrlt  part  it  is  anfwered,  the  faHer  a hare  runs, 
the  longer  Hie  Hretches,  therefore  the  lower  (he  lies  to  the 
ground  ; but  the  farther  the  hounds  are  behind,  and  her 
breath  (although  expired  ever  fo  free,)  remains  a long  time, 
in  proportion  to  the  diHance,  before  the  dogs  come  up  to 
enjoy  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard-prefl'ed  hare  makes  her 
Hretches  fhorter,  which  brings  her  body  naturally  more  up- 
right and  high  from  the  furface,  and  the  fcent  is  hereby  more 
likely  to  fuffer  from  wind  and  weather ; but  then  as  fhe 
breathes  quick  in  proportion,  and  fhortens  her  pace  in  a fen- 
Able  degree,  the  hounds  fo  much  as  Hie  Hiortens,  fo  much 
do  they  haHen,  being  urged  on  by  an  increaflng  fcent.  The 
only  "natural  reafon  why  a hare,  towards  the  end  of  a chace, 
is  often  difficult  to  be  killed,  is,  that  Hie  confines  her  works 
in  a much  fhorter  compafs,  doubles  here  and  there,  over 
and  over,  fhifts,  redoubles,  and  tries  all  places  for  refi  and 
fecurity,  making  very  much  foiling  in  a little  fpace,  which 
variety  of  equal  fcent  puzzles  the  hounds  exceedingly  ; and 
if  the  dogs  are  not  thorough  mafiers  of  their  bufinefs,  or 
if  the  air  be  not  in  due  balance,  the  difficulty  will  be  the 
greater. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  fmall  acciden- 
tal difference  in  the  very  particles  of  fcent,  which  are  more 
diffinguifhable  at  one  time  than  at  another  : that  there  is  a 
different  fcent  in  other  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  is  evident, 
from  the  hounds  formerly  ufed  for  tracing  and  purfuing 
thieves  and  deer-ffealers,  and  likewife  from  any  common 
cur  or  fpaniel,  who  will  hunt  out  their  maffer,  or  their 
maffer’s  horfe,  diilinftly  from  all  others  ; and  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  hare,  is  no  lefs  vifible  from  the  old  beagles, 
which  will  not  readily  change  for  a frefh  one,  unlefs  fhe  Harts 
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in  view,  or  unlefs  a long  fault  happens,  which  puts  them  in 
confufion,  and  inclines  them  in  defpair  to  take  up  with  the 
next  fcent  that  prefents  itfelf. 

Of  the  influence  which  froft  has  upon  fcent,  this  author 
obferves,  that  he  has  been  often  difappointed  in  the  hounds 
hunting  the  trail  ©f  the  hare  up  to  her  feat,  and  frequently 
been  able  to  hunt  her  walk  in  one  part  of  a field,  and  not  in 
another  ; that  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  the  fame  walk  which 
gave  the  leaft  fcent  at  feven  in  the  morning,  has  afforded  the 
beft  ; but  what  has  been  more  perplexing,  the  hounds  have 
only  been  able  to  hunt  it  at  the  wrong  end,  or  backwards, 
and  after  many  hours’  expe&ation  ; the  faft  is,  that  the 
hounds  are  never  fo  far  from  their  game,  as  when  they  hunt 
it  the  warmeft.  All  thefe  accidents  are  only  the  effeft  of  the 
hoar-froft,  or  very  grofs  dew,  ( for  they  never  happen  other- 
wife,)  and  from  thence  mult  the  miracle  be  accounted  for. 
At  the  going  off  of  a frolt,  the  mercury  is  commonly  falling, 
and  by  confequence  the  fcent  finking  into  the  ground.  The 
earth  is  naturally,  on  fuch  occafions,  fermenting,  ftinking,  and 
very  porous,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  but  that  moft  of  the 
particles  of  fcent  mult  then  be  corrupted,  buried,  or  de- 
flroyed  by  ftronger  vapours  : it  is  common  to  hear  it  faid, 
the  hare  carries ; but  that  is  not  all,  for  by  what  has  been 
alleged,  it  is  plain  fhe  is  not  fo  eagerly  purfued  by  the  fcent 
of  her  feet  only.  Thus,  having  afcertained  that  a thaw  tends  to 
corrupt  the  particlesof  fcent,  it  leaves  a fairreafon  to  maintain 
that  the  froft  fixes,  covers,  and  preferves  them.  Whether  this 
is  done  by  intercepting  their  afcent,  and  precipitating  them  to 
the  ground  by  the  grofs  particles  of  frozen  dew,  or  whe- 
ther by  protecting  them  from  the  penetrating  air,  is  not 
profefled  to  be  decided  ; but  the  faCts  are  certain,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  What  deferves  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
the  hoar-froft  is  very  often  of  fhort  continuance,  changeable, 
and  uncertain,  both  as  to  its  time  and  place  of  falling,  and 
hence  all  thefe  difficulties  are  eafily  refolved  ; let  the  hqntf- 
man,  when  he  leaves  his  bed,  examine  the  windows,  which 
commonly  difcover  whether  any  hoar-froft  has  fallen,  and  in 
what  ftate  of  continuance,  or  going  off,  it  is  for  the  prefent. 
If  it  appears  to  have  fallen  at  two,  three,  or  four  in  the 
morning,  (fuppofe  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  and  other  times 
of  the  year  muff  be  judged  of  by  proportion,)  and  to  be 
going  off  about  break  of  day,  it  may  then  be  expefted  that 
there  will  be  a great  difficulty,  or  indeed  impoffibility,  of 
trailing  to  the  hare’s  feat,  becaufe  her  morning  retreat  being 
on  the  top  of  the  frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  diffolved,  or 
corrupted  and  exhaled.  True  it  is,  that  after  fuch  a night 
the  dogs  will  find  work  in  every  field,  and  often  hunt  in  full 
cry,  but  it  will  generally  be  backward,  and  always  in 
vain ; her  midnight  ramblings,  which  were  covered  by 
the  froft,  being  now  open  and  fragrant.  If  the  froft  begins 
later  in  the  morning,  after  the  hare  is  feated,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done  until  that  is  gone  off.  If  the  froft  began 
early  enough,  and  continues  fteadily  until  the  hounds  are  in 
the  field,  the  fcent  may  be  made  good  to  her  feat,  as  well  as 
at  other  times  on  naked  ground  ; although  from  the  forego- 
ing obfervations  it  mull  be  expefted  to  be  checked  at  the 
going  off  of  the  froft.  This  author  advifes  thofe  who  delight 
in  hunting  to  be  provided  with  a barometer,  which  inftru- 
ment  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  obfervant  fportfman,  who,  when 
he  rifes  in  the  morning,  and  finds  the  air  moift  and  tempe- 
rate, the  quickfilver  in  his  glafs  moderately  high,  or  gently 
convex,  may  fairly  prepare  for  his  diverfion,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  fuccefsful. 

All  hares,  it  is  obferved,  have  more  fcent  going  to  and 
from  relief,  and  that  all  do  not  leave  it  in  equal  degree  : the 
fcent  of  down  hares  is  the  leaft ; that  of  inclofures,  wood- 
land, and  mar  fit  hares,  the  moft  ; efpecially  of  one  that  forms 


in  plafhy  ground,  or  near  a wet  ditch,  or  river  fide,  fuch 
hare  being  commonly  diftempered  and  unhealthy. 

The  circumftance  of  the  low-land  fmelling  ftronger  than 
the  down  hares,  proceeds  from  the  fuperior  ranknefs  of  their 
food,  not  in  quantity  but  quality  : their  confined  circle  for 
exercife,  and  the  effluvia  in  woods  and  inclofures,  being  far 
better  defended  from  wind  and  air,  than  when  feated  on  the 
bleak  hills. 

The  firft  ring  a hare  takes  is  generally  the  foundation  of 
the  enfuing  paftime  ; all  the  doubles  fhe  afterwards  makes, 
are  in  a great  meafure  like  the  firft  : a hare  will  go  over  great 
part  of  the  trailed  land,  and  vifit  her  works  of  the  preceding 
night  and  morning  ; fometimes  a buck  will  take  endways 
over  frefh  ground,  without  offering  to  return  ; the  doe  ufually 
runs  in  a circle,  unlefs  with  young,  or  having  recently  kin- 
dled ; at  fuch  times  fhe  often  runs  forward,  and  fcarcely  ever 
efcapes  with  life,  being  naturally  unfit  for  fatigue ; however, 
both  fexes  greatly  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the 
feafon  and  weather.  After  a rainy  night,  in  a woody 
country,  neither  buck  nor  doe  will  keep  the  cover,  owing 
to  the  drops  of  wet  hanging  on  the  fpray  ; they  therefore  run 
the  highways  or  ftony  lanes ; for  as  the  fcent  naturally  lies 
ftrong,  they  hold  the  roads  which  take  the  leaft,  not  that  a 
hare  judges  upon  what  foil  the  fcent  lies  weakeft  ; fhe  is 
chiefly  diretted  by  her  ears,  for  the  hounds  being  oftener  at 
fault  on  the  hard  paths  than  the  turf,  fhe  finds  herfelf  not  fo 
clofely  preffed,  and  is  not  fo  much  alarmed  with  the  continued 
cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.  The  louder  the  cry,  the  more 
fhe  is  terrified,  and  flies  the  fwifter ; the  certain  effect  of 
which  is,  a heart  broken  fooner,  than  with  a pack  equal  in 
number  and  goodnefs,  but  who  fpend  their  tongues  lefs  freely. 
The  fame  principle  direfts  the  hare  to  run  the  covers  in 
autumn  : when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  wind  cold  at 
north  or  eaft,  fhe  then  keeps  the  paths  that  are  covered  with 
leaves,  which  are  fo  continually  falling  and  blowing  about, 
that  the  beft  hounds  can  carry  no  fcent ; her  alarms  are  con- 
fequently  fhort,  and  flie  refts  contented  where  fhe  is  leaft 
diiturbed. 

Sc’ENT-i?tf§\r,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  Tyfon 
to  thofe  peculiar  pouches,  or  bags,  which  certain  animals, 
as  the  civet-cat  and  mufk  animal,  have  for  the  receiving  the 
matter  of  their  perfume.  Thefe  bags  are  common  to  more 
animals  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  in  all  have  much  the 
fame  qualities,  the  matter  they  contain  being  in  moft  of 
them  fetid  and  difagreeable,  while  contained  in  the  bag,  and 
only  becoming  fweet  and  pleafant  when  dried,  or  taken  at 
leaft  from  the  animal,  and  fmelt  in  fmall  quantities.  The 
weafel  and  polecat,  with  us,  have  bags  of  this  kind;  and 
the  famous  bag  or  pouch  of  the  opoffum  is  of  the  nature  of 
thefe,  though  it  ferves  alfo  to  the  other  great  purpofe  of 
receiving  and  fheltering  the  young  in  time  of  danger.  It 
contains,  like  the  reft,  a tough  and  vifcous  matter,  which 
oozes  out  of  the  glands,  and  is  of  a very  offenfive  fmell 
while  the  creature  lives ; but  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  out  and 
dried,  the  fmell  changes  into  a fine  perfume.  The  gland 
of  the  aper  mofchiferus,  as  Tyfon  calls  it,  is  of  this  kind, 
containing  a glutinous  humour  of  a very  offenfive  fmell  when 
frefti,  but  when  dried  becoming  fweet  and  perfumed  as 
mulk.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  239.  p.  125. 

SCEPASTRA,  the  name  of  a kind  of  bandage  for  the 
head,  defcribed  by  Galen. 

SCEPSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
interior  of  Myfia  Minor,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo 
exprefsly  fays,  that  the  firft  Scepfis  was  near  the  fummit  of 
mount  Ida,  and  that  afterwards  another  town  of  the  fame 
name  was  built  at  the  diftanceof  40  ftadia.  ./Eneas  had  his 
habitation  for  fome  time  near  this  town.  It  was  the  country 
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of  Demetrius  the  grammarian,  and  of  other  perfons  eminent 
for  literature  and  philofophy.  In  this  town  there  were 
fome  confiderable  libraries. 

SCEPTICISM,  thedoftrine  and  opinion  of  the  Sceptics; 
called  alfo  Pyrrhonifm,  from  the  name  of  its  author. 

The  term  Sceptic,  in  its  original  Greek,  o-kctIuco;,  pro- 
perly fignifies  conjiderative,  and  inqnifitive  ; or  a man  who  is 
ever  weighing  the  reafons  one  fide  and  the  other,  without 
ever  deciding  between  them.  It  is  formed  from  the  verb 
ovcETrlop-ai,  I confider,  look  about,  deliberate. 

The  ancient  fcepticifm  confifted  in  doubting  of  every 
thing,  in  affirming  nothing  at  all,  and  in  keeping  the  judg- 
ment in  fufpenfe  on  every  fubjeft.  Sextus  Empiricus  makes 
fcepticifm  to  confitt  in  a faculty  of  oppofing  all  appearances  ; 
of  making  all,  even  contrary  things,  equally  probable  ; and 
of  proceeding,  firft  to  an  or o^n,  or  fufpenfe  of  mind,  and 
then  to  entire  undid  urbednefs  or  tranquillity. 

Hence,  thefe  great  maxims  of  theirs : O u pa.\\o)!  rovro  >1 
ejceivo,  this  no  more  than  that ; TIccvrt  Xoya>  Aoyo-;,  &c.  every 
reafon  has  another  againjl  it;  and  Ouh.v  I determine 

nothing. 

The  proper  charafter,  then,  of  fcepticifm  is  an  aiara- 
neutrality,  or  fuch  a difpofition  of  mind  as  does  not, 
upon  any  occafion,  incline  to  any  thing  more  than  the  con- 
trary thing. 

This  hefitancy  of  the  Sceptics  is  well  defcribed  by  Arif- 
tocles,  in  Eufeb.  de  Prepar.  Evan.  All  things- are  equally 
indifferent,  uncertain,  and  indeterminate  : neither  onr  fenfes, 
nor  our  opinions,  give  us  either  truth  or  falfehood ; there- 
fore, neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  credited,  but 
all  things  to  be  left  on  a level,  without  admitting  any 
opinion,  inclination,  or  motion  of  the  mind  at  all.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Sceptics  carried  this  fufpenfe  of  their’s  fo 
far,  as  even  to  deny  that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil, 
juft  or  unjuft,  true  or  falfe ; or  that  any  thing  is  this,  more 
than  that. 

It  is  from  this  acatalepfia  of  the  Sceptics  that  Defcartes 
feems  to  have  borrowed  his  great  principle  of  doubting  of 
ail  things  ; as  is  owned  by  many  of  his  followers.  It  muff 
be  confeffed,  indeed,  that  there  is  fome  difference  between 
the  doubting  of  the  Sceptics,  and  that  of  the  Cartefians. 
In  phylical  matters,  it  is  true,  there  does  not  feem  a great 
deal  of  difference  ; and  Defcartes,  in  that  refpeft,  may, 
without  much  injuftice,  be  deemed  a Sceptic.  But  this  may 
be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  the  great  Socrates  was  fo  far  a 
Sceptic  himfelf : phyfical  and  lenfible  things,  he  held,  were 
all  dubious,  and  at  beft  but  probable. 

The  origin  of  fcepticifm  is  fomewhat  obfcure.  Pyrrho, 
who  lived  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  made  the  tour  of 
India  in  his  retinue,  is  ufually  reputed  its  author : whence 
the  words  Pyrrhonians  and  Sceptics  are  ordinarily  ufed  in- 
differently. See  Pyrrhonians  and  Sceptics. 

It  inuit  be  owned,  however,  that  the  great  dogma  of  the 
Sceptics  had  been  countenanced,  and  even  cultivated,  before 
Pyrrho,  by  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  &c.  Sextus  Em- 
piricus fays  exprefsly,  that  all  that  Pyrrho  did  was  to  im- 
prove, illuftrate,  and  enforce  the  dogma,  and  form  the  re- 
tainers of  it  into  a feft. 

Democritus’s  philofophy  was  near  akin  to  fcepticifm  ; 
for  upon  his  obferving,  that  honey  feemed  fweet  to  fome 
and  bitter  to  others,  he  concluded,  that  it  was  neither  fweet 
nor  bitter,  and  thereupon  pronounced,  ov  ^oeAAov,  non  magis, 
which  is  pure  fcepticifm.  Yet  the  fame  Sextus  adds,  that 
Democritus  was  no  Sceptic. 

Though  Plato  argues  very  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  acata- 
lepfy  of  the  Sceptics  ; yet  it  is  certain  that  dogma  received 
a great  part  of  its  encouragement  from  Socrates’s  fchool, 
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and  from  Plato’s  academy.  Nay,  it  was  a great  contra* 
verfy  among  the  ancients,  whether  Plato  himfelf  were  a 
Sceptic  or  a Dogmatift.  Indeed  Plato’s  decifive  way  of 
fpeaking,  iii  many  cafes,  feems  to  leave  no  great  room  for 
fuch  a doubt ; but  it  is  certain,  his  followers,  of  the  new 
academy,  founded  by  Arcefilaus,  gave  much  into  this  way  ; 
and  nihil  fcitu  was  held  by  them  a principle. 

Plato  refutes  the  great  principle  of  the  Sceptics  thus : 
when  you  fay,  that  all  things  are  incomprehenfible,  do 
you  comprehend  or  conceive  that  they  are  thus  incompre- 
henfible, or  do  you  not  ? if  you  do,  then  fomething  is 
comprehenfible ; if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  reafon  we 
fhould  believe  you,  fince  you  do  not  comprehend  your 
own  affertion. 

Sextus  Empiricus  obferres,  that  Socrates  himfelf  had  a 
tinfture  of  fcepticifm : fome  even  make  him  the  authbr  of 
it,  from  that  cuftomary  faying  of  his,  I know  nothing  but 
this,  that  I know  nothing.  If  this  were  the  origin  of  fcep- 
ticilm,  it  mult  be  owned  it  was  mightily  improved  after- 
wards, before  Metrodorus  faid,  / know  nothing,  not  even 
this,  that  / know  nothing.  The  fame  Sextus,  however, 
adds,  that  Plato,  introducing  his  mailer  in  his  gymnaftic 
dialogues,  difputing  with  the  Sophilts,  makes  him  aft  the 
part  of  a Sceptic. 

SCEPTICS,  Sceptici,  a feft  of  ancient  philofophers, 
founded  or  improved  by  Pyrrho.  Their  diftinguilhing  tenet 
was,  that  all  things  are  uncertain  and  incomprehenfible ; 
contraries  equally  true  ; and  that  the  mind  is  never  to  alfent 
to  any  thing,  but  to  keep  up  an  abfolute  hefitancy  or  in- 
difference. 

Laertius  notes,  that  the  followers  of  Pyrrho  had  va- 
rious denominations : from  their  mailer,  they  were  called 
Pyrrhonians  ; from  their  dogma,  Aporetici , that  is  doubters, 
of  am^av,  to  doubt ; from  their  fulpenfion  and  hefitation, 
EpheBici , of  ette^eiv,  to  Jlay,  to  keep  back  ; and  from  their 
never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth,  Zetetici,  feekers. 

From  Sextus  Empiricus  we  derive  the  following  fum- 
mary  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Sceptics.  The  office  of  this 
fpecies  of  philofophy  is  to  compare  external  phenomena 
with  mental  conceptions,  and  difcover  their  inconfiftency, 
and  the  confequent  uncertainty  of  all  reafoning  from  ap- 
pearances. Its  end  is  to  cure  that  relllefsnefs  which  attends 
the  unfuccefsful  fearch  after  truth,  and,  by  means  of  an 
univerfal  fufpenlion  of  judgment,  to  eftablilh  mental  tran- 
quillity. Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  to  every  argu- 
ment, an  argument  of  equal  weight  may,  in  all  cafes,  be 
oppofed. 

The  Sceptic  admits  no  tenets,  not  becaufe  he  difcredits 
the  immediate  teftimony  of  his  fenfes,  but  becaufe  he  re- 
fufes  his  affent  to  thofe  doubtful  points  which  fcience  under- 
takes to  determine.  He  does  not  deny  that  he  can  fee,  hear, 
or  feel ; but  he  maintains,  that  the  inferences  which  philo- 
fophers have  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  fenfes  are 
doubtful ; and  that  any  general  conclufion  deduced  from 
appearances  may  be  overturned  by  reafonings  equally  plau- 
fible  with  thofe  by  which  it  is  fupported.  Scepticifm  allows 
the  exiflence  of  fenfible  appearances,  becaufe  the  impreffions 
which  external  objefts  make  upon  the  power  of  perception, 
or  the  phantafy,  produce  an  irrefiftible  conviftion  of  their 
reality ; but  it  demurs  upon  the  pofitions  which  are  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature.  As  far  as 
concerns  the  offices  of  common  life,  the  Sceptic  acquiefces 
in  appearances  ; being  neceffarily  impelled  to  conform  to 
them  by  his  natural  appetites  and  paffions.  Hence  he  liftens 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  conforms  to  eftabliffied  cuftoms,  and 
praftifes  ufeful  arts. 

The  manner  in  which  a Sceptic  arrives  at  an  undifturbed 
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ftate  of  mind  is  entirely  cafual.  At  his  entrance  upon  the 
itudv  of  philofophy,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  diftinguilh  true 
from  falfe  opinions,  and  thus  to  obtain  tranquillity  ; but 
being  held  in  fufpenfe  by  contrary  reafoning,  he  defpairs  of 
arriving  at  fatisfadfion,  and  concludes,  that  no  certain  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  concerning  good  and  evil.  Hence  he 
is  accidentally  taught,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  eagerly 
purfuing  any  apparent  good,  or  avoiding  any  apparent  evil ; 
and  his  mind,  of  courfe,  fettles  into  a Hate  of  undifturbed 
tranquillity.  So  Apelles,  when  in  painting  a horfe  he  had 
fucceeded  fo  ill  in  drawing  the  foam,  that,  in  vexation,  he 
threw  the  fponge  which  he  ufed  for  taking  off  colours  at 
the  picture,  by  this-  accidental  aftion  formed  the  reprefent- 
ation  which  he  had  fo  long  in  vain  exerted  his  utmoft 
fkill  to  produce. 

Ten  diffindt  topics  of  argument  were  made  ufe  of  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Sceptics,  with  this  precaution,  that  nothing 
could  be  pofitively  afferted,  concerning  either  the  number 
or  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fupport 
of  the  dodtrine  of  uncertainty.  i.  That  on  account  of  the 
variety  which  takes  place  in  the  organization  of  different 
animal  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  external  object 
prefents  different  images  to  different  animals ; and  man  can 
have  no  reafon  for  aiferting,  that  his  perceptions  are  more 
conformable  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  than  thofe  of  in- 
ferior animals.  2.  That  even  among  men  there  is  a great 
diverflty  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  neceffarily  occafions 
a great  variety  of  opinions ; every  man  judging  according  to 
his  particular  apprehenfion,  whilft  no  one  is  able  to  deter- 
mine the  real  nature  of  things.  3.  That  the  different  fenfes 
give  different  reports  of  the  fame  thing ; whence,  bodies 
may  have  different  properties  from  thofe  which  the  fenfes 
lead  us  to  fuppofe.  4.  That  the  fame  thing  appears  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  different  difpofitions,  or  circum- 
ftances,  of  the  perfon  who  perceives  it ; whence  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  one  man  to  pronounce,  that  his  judgment 
concerning  any  objedt  is  agreeable  to  nature.  5.  That 
things  affume  a different  afpedt,  according  to  their  diftance, 
pofftion,  or  place  ; and  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  one 
of  thefe  afpedts  fhould  agree  with  the  real  objedt,  rather 
than  the  reft.  6.  That  no  objedt  offers  itfelf  to  the  fenfes, 
which  is  not  fo  connedted  and  mixed  with  others,  that  it 
cannot  be  diitindtly  feparated  and  examined.  7.  That  ob- 
jedts  of  fenfe  appear  exceedingly  different,  when  viewed  in 
a compound,  and  in  a decompofed  ftate  ; and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay,  which  appearance  moft  truly  expreffes  their 
real  nature.  8.  That  every  objedt  being  always  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  others,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  it  is 
fimply,  in  its  own  nature.  9.  That  our  judgment  is  liable 
to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumftance  of  frequent  or  rare 
occurrence  ; that  which  happens  every  day  appearing  to  us 
in  a very  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  fame  thing 
would  appear,  if  it  were  new.  10.  That  mankind  are  con- 
tinually led  into  different  conceptions  concerning  the  fame 
thing,  through  the  influence  of  cuftom,  law,  fabulous  tales, 
and  eftablifhed  opinions.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  every  hu- 
man judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty ; and  we  can  only 
fay,  concerning  any  thing,  that  it  feems  to  be,  not  that  it 
is  what  it  feems. 

Befides  thefe  topics,  the  later  Sceptics  made  ufe  of  fome 
others.  They  maintained  that  every  propofition  requires 
fome  prior  propofition  to  fupport  it,  in  infinitum , or  fup- 
pofes  fome  axiom,  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  therefore 
taken  for  granted  without  demonitration,  that  is,  may  be 
denied  ; that  in  argument,  the  point  affumed,  and  that 
which  is  to  be  proved,  may  often  be  alternately  ufed  in  each 
other’s  place,  both  being  equally  uncertain  ; and,  laftly, 


that  nothing  can  be  underftood  by  itfelf,  as  appears  from 
the  endlefs  difputes  of  philofophers  concerning  the  nature  of 
things ; nor  by  means  of  fomething  elfe,  whilft  itfelf  re- 
mains unknown. 

On  thefe  and  other  fimilar  grounds,  the  Sceptics  not  only 
refufed  their  affent  to  propofitions  of  every  kind,  but 
avoided  as  much  as  pofiible  every  form  of  fpeech  which  ex- 
preffes  certainty.  When  they  ufe  the  term  is,  or  any  equi- 
valent mode  of  affertion,  they  confefs  that  the  term  feems , 
or  fome  other  expreffion  of  doubt,  fhould  be  fubftituted  in 
its  Head.  Every  thing,  according  to  them,  being  uncertain 
and  incomprehenfible,  their  language,  in  all  cafes,  was, 
“ What  you  affert  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not ; I fufpend 
my  judgment ; I determine  nothing.”  They  admitted  the 
exiftence  of  appearances,  but  maintained  that  nothing 
could  be  affirmed  with  certainty  concerning  the  nature  of 
things. 

With  regard  to  logic  the  Sceptics  allege,  that  man  can 
have  no  certain  criterion  of  truth,  becaufe  man,  the  being 
who  judges,  is  unknown  to  himfelf ; becaufe  he  has  no  fa- 
culties by  which  he  can  judge,  befides  thofe  of  fenfe  and 
intelledt,  of  which  the  former  are  uncertain  and  contradic- 
tory in  their  reports,  and  the  latter  is  doubtful  of  its  own 
exiftence  and  nature,  and  variable  in  its  operations  and  con- 
clufions  ; and  becaufe  the  inftrument  which  he  makes  ufe  of 
in  judging,  namely,  the  perception  produced  in  his  mind 
by  the  impreffion  of  external  objedts,  or  the  phantafy,  is 
itfelf  wholly  incomprehenfible,  being  a certain  affedtion  or 
ftate  of  the  rational  principle,  whofe  nature  is  unknown, 
and  which  is  eflentially  different  from  the  external  object  by 
which  it  is  produced.  If  the  underftanding  judges  from 
any  fuppofed  perception,  it  judges  according  to  that  per- 
ception, and  not  according  to  the  external  objedt ; and  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  underftanding  fhould  determine  whether 
the  perception  produced  by  an  external  objedt  be  like  the 
objedt  itfelf.  A further  caufe  of  logical  uncertainty  is, 
that,  except  in  cafes  where  the  fenfes  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, as  when  we  infer  the  prefence  of  fire  from  fmoke, 
we  cannot  reafon  from  that  which  is  manifeft  to  that  which 
is  concealed. 

Syllogifms,  fay  the  Sceptics,  which  eftablifh  univerfal 
from  particular  propofitions  by  indudtion,  and  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  particular  from  univerfal  propofitions,  are  a 
kind  of  circular  reafoning  which  can  produce  no  fatisfadtory 
proof.  According  to  them,  definitions  are  ufelefs ; fince, 
before  they  can  be  applied,  their  accuracy  muff  be  main- 
tained, which  is  an  occafion  of  endlefs  difpute.  Divifions 
are  equally  ufelefs,  and  fo  they  pretend  are  the  forms  of 
logic  for  the  refutation  of  fophifms.  Whilft  the  Sceptic 
admits  nothing  certain  in  logic,  he  conceives  that  there  may 
be  equal  room  for  doubt  in  all  philolophical  difquifitions 
concerning  “ Nature.”  With  refpedt  to  the  Deity,  he  afks, 
fince  the  Dogmatifts  are  not  determined  whether  God  be 
corporeal  or  incorporeal ; whether  he  be  endued  with  a 
human  form  or  not ; whether  he  be  in  place  or  not ; or  if  he 
be  in  place,  whether  he  is  in  the  world  or  beyond  it ; what 
can  be  certainly  known  concerning  a being  of  whofe  form, 
fubfiftence,  and  place,  we  are  ignorant  ? That  an  efficient 
caufe  exifts,  may  be  inferred  with  probability  from  the  pro- 
dudtions  and  diffolutions  which  take  place  in  nature ; for 
how  can  thefe  changes  happen  without  a caufe  ? On  the 
other  fide  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  any  caufe  be  admitted, 
fome  caufe  muft  be  afligned  for  that  caufe,  and  fo  on  in  in- 
finitum, Each  opinion  may  be  fupported  by  probable  argu- 
ments ; whence  the  queftion  muft  remain  doubtful. 

The  Sceptics  allege  that  “ material  principles”  muft  be 
pronounced  incomprehenfible,  becaufe  philofophers  are  dif- 
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agreed  concerning  their  nature ; and  this  difagreement 
ffiews,  that  there  are  no  common  axioms  on  this  fubjeft,  in 
which  all  are  agreed,  and  which  need  no  proof.  Upon  the 
queftion  concerning  “ motion,”  the  Sceptics,  unable  to 
refute  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  againft  its  ex- 
iftence, or  to  rejeft  the  phenomena  by  which  its  exiftence 
becomes  evident,  fufpend  their  judgment.  They  alfo  hefi- 
tate  concerning  the  poflibility  of  increafe  or  diminution, 
tranfpofition  or  change  of  any  kind.  On  the  fubjeft  of 
“ morals,”  the  Sceptics  fufpend  their  judgment  concerning 
the  ground  of  the  diftinftion  admitted  by  the  Stoics,  and 
other  Dogmatifts,  between  things  in  their  nature  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent.  The  arguments  on  which  they  infift 
are  fuch  as  thefe  : The  different  opinions  concerning  good 
fufficiently  prove,  that  philofophers  are  ignorant  of  its  na- 
ture. Different  men  are  differently  affected  by  things  which 
are  called  good,  and  therefore  thefe  things  in  themfelves 
cannot  be  good.  Defire  itfelf  is  not  good,  elfe  we  fhould 
be  contented  with  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  obtain  its  objeft ; 
nor  can  the  external  objeft  of  defire  be  good,  becaufe  it  is 
external : there  appears  therefore  to  be  nothing  really  good, 
and  confequently  nothing  really  evil.  Since  different  men 
judge  and  aft  differently  concerning  thefe  things,  fome  ap- 
proving what  others  condemn,  and  fome  avoiding  what 
others  purfue,  there  can  be  nothing  in  nature  really  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent.  Hence  it  follows  that  ethics  can  have 
no  foundation  in  nature.  The  art  of  living  well  is  not  in- 
nate to  man ; for,  if  it  were,  all  men  would  be  virtuous : 
nor  can  it  be  taught,  for  that  which  is  to  be  taught  is 
doubtful ; no  one  is  himfelf  fufficiently  inftrufted  to  become 
a teacher ; nor  are  there  any  means  of  demonftration,  or 
teftimony,  by  which  it  can  be  taught ; or  if  this  art  could 
be  taught,  it  would  only  prove  the  occafion  of  endlefs  per- 
turbation of  mind,  arifing  from  the  eager  defire  and  purfuit 
of  things  fuppofed  to  be  good.  Tranquillity  is  beft  ob- 
tained, by  giving  up  all  expeftation  of  arriving  at  truth, 
and  fitting  down  in  a ftate  of  total  indifference  with  refpeft 
to  opinions. 

Befides  thefe  chief  grounds  of  fcepticifm,  as  detailed  by 
the  hiftorian  and  admirer  of  the  feft,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
there  are  others,  neither  lefs  fubtle,  nor  more  fatisfaftory, 
than  the  idle  quibbles  of  the  Dialeftic  fchools.  We  fhall 
here  clofe  our  general  account  of  fcepticifm  with  remarking, 
that  the  Sceptics  have  advanced  nothing  upon  the  important 
queftion  refpefting  the  exiftence  and  providence  of  a Su- 
preme Being,  which  may  not,  with  the  greateft  confidence, 
be  referred  to  mere  verbal  quibbling,  or  to  the  acknow- 
ledged imperfeftion  of  the  human  intelleft,  which,  whilft  it 
embraces,  on  the  clear  and  certain  ground  of  final  caufes  in 
nature,  the  doftrine  of  the  exiftence  of  a Deity,  muft  al- 
ways confefs  itfelf  unequal  to  the  full  comprehenfion  of  his 
nature  and  operations.  It  muft  be  added,  that  whilft  the 
Sceptics  clalfed  the  queftion  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity  among  thofe  fpeculations,  upon  which  they  thought  it 
impoffible  to  decide  with  certainty  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  they  not  only  joined  in  the  popular  worfhip  of  the 
gods,  but  confeffed  that  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  human 
mind  a natural  inftinftive  principle  of  religion  : a conceffion, 
which  fufficiently  invalidates  all  their  futile  reafonings  on 
the  fide  of  infidelity. 

The  two  fefts  of  the  Sceptics  and  Academics  were  nearly 
allied ; but  they  differed  in  fome  points,  the  chief  of  which 
are  thefe ; the  Academics  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty  ; the  Pyrrhonilts  per- 
ceived the  abfurdity  of  this  pofition,  and  maintained  that 
even  this  ought  not  to  be  pofitively  afferted.  The  Aca- 
demics admitted  the  real  exiftence  of  good  and'  evil ; the 


Pyrrhonifts  fufpended  their  judgment  upon  this  point.  The 
Academics,  etpecially  the  followers  of  Carneades,  allowed 
different  degrees  of  probability  in  opinion  ; but  the  Sceptics 
rejefted  all  fpeculative  conclufions,  drawn  either  from  the 
teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  or  from  reafoning  ; and  contended, 
that  we  can  have  no  ground  for  affirming  or  denying  any 
propofition,  or  embracing  any  one  opinion  rather  than 
another.  Carneades  admitted,  that  by  the  impreffions  of  ex- 
ternal objefts  upon  the  fenfes,  we  are  neceffarily  inclined  to 
one  opinion  more  than  another  ; Pyrrho,  whilft  he  acknow- 
ledged that  men  are  neceffarily  impelled  to  aftion  by  their 
feelings,  denied  that  they  are  capable  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment. In  common  life,  the  Academics  followed  proba- 
bility ; the  Sceptics,  law,  cuftom,  and  the  natural  impulfe 
of  appetite.  After  all,  thefe  two  fefts  differed  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  Both  invaded  the  ftrong  holds  of 
truth  ; but  the  Academics  did  it  covertly  and  with  modefty, 
whilft  the  Sceptics  allaulted  them  with  open  violence,  as  if 
they  had  forfworn  all  allegiance  to  reafon.  See  Academics 
and  Pyrrhoniaus. 

Whatever  may  have  been  urged  to  the  contrary  by  mo- 
dern advocates  for  fcepticifm,  it  cannot  be  reafonably 
doubted,  that  the  true  caufes  of  the  continuance  of  this 
feft,  through  every  age,  have  been  that  indolence  which  is 
inimical  to  every  mental  exertion ; that  kind  of  intelleftual 
imbecility  which,  in  various  degrees,  incapacitates  men  for 
difeerning  the  true  nature  and  condition  of  things ; or, 
laftly,  that  propenfity  towards  fubtile  refinement,  which 
hinders  the  molt  vigorous  mind  in  eftimating  different  de- 
grees of  probability,  and  accurately  diftinguilhing  truth 
from  error. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors,  Scepticifm  or  Pyrrhonifm 
funk  into  difrepute.  Contradiftory  in  its  firft  principles 
to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  who  are  inclined  to 
credit  their  fenfes  ; difgraced  by  the  extravagant  praftices 
of  fome  of  its  profeffors ; oppofed  with  violence  by  the 
whole  body  of  Platonifts  and  Stoics ; and  deftitute  of 
countenance  among  the  great ; it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  fchool  of  Pyrrhq  was  little  frequented,  and  that 
few  perfons  were  found,  who  were  willing  to  facrifice  in- 
tereit  or  fame  to  the  empty  profeffion  of  the  fcience  of  know- 
ing nothing. 

Pyrrhonifm,  however,  was  not  at  this  time  entirely  with- 
out avowed  advocates.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  a con- 
tinued fucceffion  of  learned  Sceptics  from  the  time  of  Cicero, 
when  Oenefidemus  reformed  the  Sceptic  fchool  at  Alex- 
andria : Zeuxippus,  Zeuxis,  Antiochus,  Menodotus,  He- 
rodotus, Sextus,  and  Saturninus.  Of  thefe,  as  if  the 
medical  profeffion  peculiarly  difpofed  the  mind  to  fcepticifm, 
feveral  were  phyficians.  Befides  thefe,  other  Sceptics  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  So  that  when  Seneca  afks, 
“ Who  is  there  now,  who  teaches  the  doftrine  of  Pyrrho  V* 
he  muft  be  underftood  either  to  fpeak  of  the  public  pro- 
feflbrs  of  Pyrrhonifm,  or  to  reprefent  this  fchool  as  anni- 
hilated, in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  Stoics. 

Among  the  Sceptics  of  this  period  Sextus  Empiricus 
alone  deferves  particular  notice  ; but  we  have  already  given 
an  abftraft  of  the  principles  of  the  fceptical  philofophy  from 
his  ftatement  of  them.  After  the  age  of  Sextus,  there  were 
not  wanting  perfons,  who  followed  the  Sceptic  method  of 
philofophifing,  either  under  the  name  of  Academics  or 
Pyrrhonifts : but  the  feft,  through  the  fpread  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philofophy,  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  degrees 
difappeared,  and  remained  for  many  centuries  wholly  un- 
noticed. 

Modern  fcepticifm  differs  in  many  refpefts  from  ancient 
Pyrrhonifm,  and  appears  in  feveral  different  forms.  Some 
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writers  have  wholly  denied  the  power  of  the  human  under- 
Handing  to  inveftigate  truth  ; and,  with  the  ancient  Pyr- 
rhonifts,  have  attempted  to  bring  into  difcredit  both  the 
principles,  and  the  method  of  reafoning,  which  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  Others 
have  bulled  themfelves  in  ftarting  doubts  and  difficulties  on 
particular  topics  of  inquiry,  and  endeavoured  to  involve 
every  fubjeCl  in  uncertainty.  Whilfl  others,  more  cautious 
than  the  relt,  have  made  ufe  of  the  weapons  of  fcepticifm 
againlt  the  hypothetical  method  of  invelligating  truth,  for 
the  general  purpofe  of  curbing  the  arrogance  of  dogmatifm, 
or  with  the  particular  deiign  of  turning  the  Itudy  of  nature 
out  of  the  channel  of  conjecture  into  that  of  experiment. 
In  theology,  fcepticifm  is  fometimes  labouring,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  overturn  the  facred  edifice  of  divine  revelation  ; and 
fometimes,  on  the  other,  to  fupport  the  intereil  of  fuper- 
ftition,  or  of  fanaticifm,  by  declaiming  on  the  imbecility  of 
human  reafon. 

Our  limits  will  allow  our  only  mentioning  in  this  place 
fome  of  the  more  celebrated  Sceptics,  who  have  appeared 
fince  the  revival  of  letters  ; and  we  lliall  refer  for  a more 
particular  account  of  the  principal  of  them  to  their  refpec- 
tive  biographical  articles.  The  firlt  perfon  whofe  name  oc- 
curs in  this  enumeration  was  Francis  Sanchez  ; next  to  him 
was  Jerom  Hernhaym,  a learned  abbot  of  Prague,  who 
wrote  a book  “ De  Typho  Generis  Humani,”  or,  On  the 
Vain-glory  of  Human  Nature,  in  which  he  attempts  to  ex- 
pofe  the  prelumption,  uncertainty,  and  falfehood  of  human 
icience.  The  fcepticifm  of  this  writer,  fays  Brucker,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  effect  of  perverted  piety,  and  may 
ierve  to  prove,  that  religion  itfelf  is  no  fur'e  guide  to  men, 
who  difclaim  the  ufe  and  authority  of  reafon.  Scepticilm 
found  an  abler  advocate  in  Francis  Vayer  de  la  Mothe. 

( See  his  article. ) Among  his  difciples  were  Sorbiere,  who 
tranflated  part  of  Sextus  Empiricus  into  French ; and 
Fouchier,  who  wrote  “ A Hittory  of  the  Academic  Philo- 
fophy.” Another  celebrated  defender  of  fcepticifm  was 
Peter  Daniel  Fluet.  (See  Huet.)  Next  to  Huet  we 
may  mention  Peter  Bayle,  juilly  reckoned  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  advocates  for  Pyrrhonifm.  See  Bayle, 

Upon  a comparifon  of  the  writings  of  modern  Sceptics,  it 
will  appear  that  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  philo- 
fophiling  upon  very  different  grounds,  and  for  very  different 
purpofes  ; but  in  whatever  form  fcepticilm  appears,  or  from 
whatever  caufe  it  fprings,  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced 
hoftile  to  true  philofophy  ; for  its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
invalidate  every  principle  of  human  knowledge,  to  deflroy 
every  criterion  of  truth,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  all  fcience,  human  and  divine. 

We  are  fometimes  apt,  fays  the  acute  and  elegant  author 
of  the  “ Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,”  to  aferibe  a difpofition  to  unlimited  fcepticilm  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect.  Such  a prejudice 
was  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  hiflory  of 
modern  Europe,  when  reafon  firlt  began  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  authority  ; and  when  it  unquefiionably  required  a 
luperiority  of  underftandii-ig,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for 
an  individual  to  refill'  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperlti- 
tion.  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of 
fafhionable  opinions  is  direCtly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the 
vulgar  ; the  philofophical  creed,  or  the  philofophical  fcep- 
ticifm of  by'  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who  value 
themfelves  on  an  emancipation  from  popular  emirs,  arifes 
from  the  very  fame  weaknefs  with  the  credulity  of  the  mul- 
titude : nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  Rouffeau,  that 
“ he,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without 
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diferimination,  would  probably  have  been  a bigot  in  the 
days  of  the  League.”  In  the  midlt  of  thefe  contrary  im~ 
pulfes,  of  fafhionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone 
evinces  the  fuperiority  and  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  who  is 
able  to  difentangle  truth  from  error  ; and  to  oppofe  the  clear 
conclufions  of  his  own  unbiafled  faculties  to  the  united  cla- 
mours of  fuperfiition,  and  of  falfe  philofophy.  Such  are 
the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  tht 
world  ; to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and 
to  imprefs  their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknefles 
that  have  now  been  deferibed,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a 
Heady  courfe  of  inquiry  between  implicit  credulity  and  un- 
limited fcepticifm,  the  moft  important  of  all  qualities  is  a 
fincere  and  devoted  attachment  to  truth  ; which  feldom  fails 
to  be  accompanied  with  a manly  confidence  in  the  clear  con- 
clufions of  human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a confidence,  united, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which  forms 
what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  character  ; one  of  the 
rareft  endowments,  it  muft  be  confelled,  of  our  fpecies  ; but 
which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the  moll  eflential  for  rendering 
a philofopher  happy  in  himfelf,  and  a blefiing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  our  author  conceives,  good  reafon  for  hoping, 
that  the  fceptical  tendency  of  the  prelent  age  will  be  only  a 
temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of 
the  moll  alarming  nature  ; and,  as  it  extends,  in  general, 
not  only  to  religion  and  morality,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo 
to'politics  and  the  conduCl  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
comfort  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  fo- 
cietyr.  Even  in  its  moll  inoffenfive  form,  when  it  happens 
to  be  united  with  a peaceable  difpofition  and  a benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effeCt  of  damping  every 
active  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties  ; and  doubtful 
how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may  not  be  eflential  to  the 
well-being  of  fociety,  we  refolve  to  abandon  completely  all 
fpeculative  inquiries ; and  iuffering  ourfelves  to  be  carried 
quietly'  along  with  the  ftream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of 
falhionable  manners,  determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  bell 
way  we  can,  with  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  Ihort 
paflage  through  this  feene  of  illufions.  But  he  who  thinks 
more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes 
that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to  direCt  him  to  his  duty  and 
happinefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeilions  of  this  timid  philo- 
lophy ; and  while  he  is  confcious  that  he  is  guided  in  his 
inquiries  only  by  the  love  of  truth,  will  rell  allured  that 
their  relult  will  be  equally  favourable  to  his  own  comfort, 
and  to  the  bell  intereils  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will 
be  the  particular  effecls  in  the  firlt  inftance,  of  that  general 
diffulion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of  printing  mull 
fooner  or  later  produce ; and  of  that  fpirit  of  reformation 
with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjecture  ; but  unlefs  we 
chufe  to  abandon  ourfelves  entirely  to  a defponding  fcep- 
ticifm, we  mull  hope  and  believe  that  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon  can  never  be  a fource  of  permanent  diforder  to  the 
world ; and  that  they  alone  have  caufe  to  apprehend  the 
confequences,  who  are  led,  by  the  imperfeCtion  of  our  pre- 
fent infiitutions,  to  feel  themfelves  interefied  in  perpetuating 
the  prejudices  and  follies  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  it  fuffi- 
ciently  appears,  that,  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  a tendency  to  unlimited  fcepticifm,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  it  Ihould  be  able  to  diflinguilh  the  original  and 
univerfal  principles  and  laws  of  human  nature  from  the  ad- 
ventitious effeCts  of  local  fituation.  See  Brucker’s  Hill,  of 
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Philofophy  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  and  vol.  ii.  Stewart’s  Ele- 
ments, &c.  p.  3£,  &c. 

SCEPTRA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  and  one  of  the 
feven  prefented  by  Cyrus  to  his  favourite  Pythareus. 

SCEPTRE,  Sceptrum,  a royal  ftaff,  or  baton,  borne, 
on  folemn  occafions,  by  kings,  as  a badge  of  their  command 
and  authority. 

Nicod  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  o-kwt^ov,  which 
he  fays  originally  fignified  a javelin,  which  the  ancient  kings 
ufually  bore  as  a badge  of  their  authority ; in  regard  that 
inftrument  was  in  very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens. 
But  cnoiTTgov  does  not  properly  fignify  a javelin,  but  a Jlajf 
to  rejl  upon,  from  o-xn rh>,  innitor,  I lean  upon.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  fceptres 
of  kings  were  no  other  than  long  walking-ftaves  ; and  Ovid, 
in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  defcribes  him  as  relting  on  his  fceptre. 
Met.  i.  v.  178. 

The  fceptre  is  an  enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  crown.  The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets  put 
fceptres  in  the  hands  of  the  moil  ancient  kings  they  ever  in- 
troduce. 

Juftin  obferves,  that  the  fceptre,  in  its  original,  was  an 
hajla,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that  in  the  molt  remote  anti- 
quity, men  adored  the  haftse,  or  fceptres,  as  immortal  gods  ; 
and  that  it  was  upon  this  account  that,  even  in  his  time, 
they  itill  furnifhed  the  gods  with  fceptres.  Neptune’s 
fceptre  is  his  trident. 

Tarquin  the  Elder  was  the  firft  who  affumed  the  fceptre 
among  the  Romans. 

Le  Gendre  tells  us,  that  in  the  firft  race  of  the  French 
kings,  the  fceptre  was  a golden  rod,  almoft  always  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore  it,  and  crooked  at  one 
end,  like  a crozier.  Frequently,  inftead  of  a fceptre,  kings 
are  feen  on  medals  with  a palm  in  their  hand. 

SCERAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Sier ; 8 miles  W.  of  Annecy. 

SCETTA,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  in 
Africa. 

SCEY  fur  Saone,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Vefoul ; 7 miles  W.  of  Vefoul.  The  place 
contains  1727,  and  the  canton  11,111  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  235  kiliometres,  in  29  communes. 

SCHAADEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Meifi’en,  on  the  Elbe  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Pirna. 

SCHAAF,  Charles,  in  Biography,  a learned  orientalift, 
born  at  Nuys,  in  the  eledlorate  of  Cologne,  in  1646,  was 
the  foil  of  a major  in  the  Hefilan  fervice.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  aad  at  the  requeft  of  the  ftudents  in  theo- 
logy at  that  univerfity,  he  was  nominated,  in  1677,  teacher 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  Three  years  after  this  he  oc- 
cupied a fimilar  port  at  Leyden.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  as  Oriental  profeffor.  On  the  whole, 
he  taught  in  that  department  of  literature,  three  years  at 
Duilburg,  and  fifty  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1729,  at  the 
age  of  83.  He  was  author  of  “ Opus  Aramaeum,  com- 
pledlens  Grammaticam  Chaldaico-Syriacam  cum  Verfione 
Latina,”  8vo.  1686:  “ Novum  Teftamentum  Syriacum 
cum  Verfione  Latina,”  4to.  1708:  “Lexicon  Syriacum 
concordantiale,”  4to.  1717:  “ Epitome  Grammatices  He- 
brasas,”  1716,  He  was  engaged  in  the  year  17 11  by  the 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  to  draw  up  a cata- 
logue of  Oriental  books  and  manufcripts  in  its  library. 

SCHAAFSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  principality  of  Merfeburg  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Merfe- 
burg.  N.  lat.  5i°4o'.  E.  long.  110  53'. 

SCH^VAGEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
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Samland,  with  a eaftle,  fituated  on  a river,  which  runs  into 
the  Curifch  Half;  IQ  miles  N.  of  Kbnigfberg. 

SCHABBIE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen;  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Beit  al  Fakih. 

SCHABRAN,  or  Shabran,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Schirvan  ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  S>chamachi. 

SCHABUR.  See  Shabur. 

SCHACADERO,  a town  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  on 
the  river  St.  Maria.  N.  lat.  70  50'. 

SCHADE,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  Schall  See,  in  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe,  oppofite  to 
Blekede. 

SCHADECK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Linange,  or  Leinengen,  on  the  Lahn  ; 14  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Wetzlar. 

SCHADENBECK,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogt- 
land  ; 1 mile  E.  of  Oelfnitz. 

SCHADERWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Grotkau  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Neiffe. 

SCHADIDA  Calli,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  plant,  which  affords  the  euphorbium  of  the 
fhops. 

SCHADRINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei ; 68  miles  N.  of 
Enifeilk. 

SCHiEFFERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Jacquin, 
in  honour  of  the  Rev.  James  Chriftian  Schaeffer,  minifter 
of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Ratifbon,  who  died  A.D. 
1790,  aged  72.  This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous trails  in  the  feveral  departments  of  natural  hiftory, 
but  is  more  particufarly  celebrated  in  the  botanical  world 
for  his  excellent  “ Fungorum  leones ,”  publifhed  at  Ratifbon 
in  1762,  in  four  volumes  quarto. — Jacq.  Amer.  2J9, 
Schreb.  681.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  741.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  371.  Swartz 
Prodr.  38.  Juff.  426.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  6.  727.  II- 
luftr.  t.  809. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Tetrandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  or  five,  ovate, 
concave,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  lanceolate- 
ovate,  fpreading,  fometimes  wanting.  Neilary  fquare, 
convex,  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Siam.  Filaments 
four,  thread-lhaped,  ereit ; anthers  roundiih,  eredl.  Pijl, 
The  rudiment  of  a germen,  without  ftyle  or  lligma. 

Female,  Cal . Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  divided  into 
four  or  five,  obtufe,  fpreading  fegments.  Coh  Petals 
four,  wider  at  the  tip,  deciduous.  Neilary  a flelhy  margin 
round  the  germen.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh ; 
ftyles  two,  very  Ihort,  reflexed  ; ftigmas  cloven  or  entire, 
compreffed  into  a fort  of  head.  Peric.  Berry  roundifh, 
two-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  hemifpherical. 

Ell.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four,  or 
none.  Female,  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft.  Petals  four,  de- 
ciduous. Berry  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  S.  completa.  White-flowered  Schasfteria.  Willd. 
n.  1.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  x.  327.  (Buxi  folio  majore 
acuminato,  arbor  baccifera,  fruitu  minore  croceo  dipyreno  ; 
Sloane  Hill.  Jam.  v.  2.  102.  t.  209.  f.  1.) — Flowers 
axillary,  with  four  petals. — Originally  difeovered  by  Jac- 
quin,  about  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain.  Frequent  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  where,  according  to  Swartz,  it  flowers  in 
January  and  June.  A fmall  tree  or  fhrub  whofe  trunk  is 
ereil,  with  a fmooth,  afh-coloured  hark.  Branches  nearly 
upright,  irregular,  rigid,  fmooth.  Leaves  on  fhort  ftalks, 
alternately  fmaller,  ovate,  acute,  almoft  entire,  or  very 
flightly  notched,  veined,  rigid,  fomewhat  recurved  at  the 
tip,  green,  fhining.  Flovuer-falhs  many  together,  confider- 
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ably  Ihorter  than  the  leaves,  fcaly  at  the  bafe  ; each  bear- 
ing a folitary,  white  flower. 

t.  S.  lateriflora.  Lateral-flowered  Schoefferia.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  i.  329. — Flowers  lateral,  de- 
ftitute  of  petals. — Difcovered  at  St.  Domingo  by  profeflbr 
Swartz,  flowering  in  February.  A fmall  tree  whofe  trunk 
is  fomewhat  more  than  a fathom  in  height,  upright  and 
fmooth.  Branches  round,  aih-coloured.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  ovate,  pointed,  membranous,  a little  rigid,  brownifh- 
green,  beautifully  veined  or  reticulated.  Flower-flalks  late- 
ral, crowded  together  on  the  branches,  below  the  leaves. 
Flowers  on  very  fiiort  flalks,  whitifh-green. 

Swartz  has  hinted,  that  this  fecond  fpecies  may  probably 
be  of  a different  genus. 

SCHiEHHARA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia, 
in  the  province  of  Yemen,  which,  with  its  300  villages,  is 
fhared  out  among  many  fchiecks,  moft  of  whom  were  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family  before  its  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  Sana. 

SCH2EHHR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut  and  country  of  Jafa,  from  which  incenfe,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  India,  is  exported;  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Aden.  N.  lat.  140  ioh  E.  long.  470  50'. 

SCHzENANTH,  Schacnanthus,  in  Botany , the  fame 
with  ifchaemum.  See  Sc/Enanth. 

SCHtENICLOS,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a bird, 
which,  by  the  defcription  of  Bellonius,  Items  to  be  the 
fame  with  that  called  by  the  French  alauette  de  mer,  the  fea- 
lark,  and  by  us  the  flint. 

SCHAFA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Znaym  ; 26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Znaym. 

SCHAFEI,  the  furname  of  Abu  Abdaleah  Mo- 
hammed Ben  Edris,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Moham- 
medan do&or,  was  born  at  Gaza  A-D.  767 . After  vifit- 
ing  Bagdad  and  Mecca,  he  went  to  hear  a famous  Imam 
in  Egypt,  where  he  died,  in  819.  He  was  the  firlt  of  the 
Mohammedans  who  wrote  on  jurifprudence,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Offoul,”  or  the  funda- 
mentals of  Iflamifm,  in  which  was  comprifed  the  whole 
Moflem  law,  civil  and  canonical.  He  wrote  two  other 
books  on  the  law,  entitled  “ Sonan”  and  “ Mefnad,” 
and  his  do&rine  is  regarded  of  fuch  authority  by  the  ortho- 
dox Modems,  that  the  famous  Saladin  founded  a college  at 
Cairo,  in  which  it  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  profefs  any 
other.  The  magnificent  mofque  and  college  at  Herat,  in 
Khorafan,  was  appropriated  to  the  do&ors  of  the  feft 
Schafei. 

SCHAFFERLEIT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria  ; 
IO  miles  S.E.  of  Schwannaftatt. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a tolerably  well-built  town  of 
Switzerland,  and  capital  of  a canton,  fituated  upon  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Rhine,  and  owing  its  origin  to  the 
interruption  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  cataraft 
at  Lauffen  ; but  being  at  firfl  conftrudfed  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  unloading  the  merchandize  from  the  boats,  by  de- 
grees increafed  to  a large  town.  Schaffhaufen  was  for- 
merly an  imperial  city,  and  governed  by  an  ariftocracy  ; but 
it  was  mortgaged  in  the  year  1330,  by  the  emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  to  the  dukes  of  Auftria,  and  was  releafed  from 
its  dependency  by  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  when  Frederic, 
duke  of  Auftria,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
In  1501  it  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy ; and  is  the  twelfth  canton  in  rank  of  all  the  can- 
tons. It  is  the  leaft  in  fize,  being  only  five  leagues  long 
and  three  broad;  and  containing  about  128  fquare  miles; 
its  population  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  30,000  fouls,  of 
which  the  capital  contains  about  6000.  The  whole  number 


of  citizens,  or  burgeffes,  with  whom  the  fupreme  authority 
ultimately  refides,  confifts  of  about  1600,  who  are  divided 
into  1 2 tribes  ; and  from  thefe  are  eledted  85  members, 
who  form  the  great  and  little  council.  To  thefe  two 
councils  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  committed  ; the  ex- 
ecutive power  being  lodged  in  the  fenate,  or  little  council 
of  25  ; and  the  great  council,  comprifing  the  fenate,  finally- 
deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating  the  more  important 
concerns  of  government.  The  revenues  of  the  ftate  are 
very  inconfiderable,  the  falary  of  the  burgomafter  barely 
amounting  to  150/.  per  annum.  The  reformation  was  intro- 
duced here  in  1529.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  ftate,  but 
their  income  is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  their  maintenance, 
the  belt  living  being  only  about  100/.  and  the  word  40/. 
per  annum.  The  profeffors  of  literature,  feledted  from  the 
clergy,  are  paid  by  government,  and  a fchool  is  fupported 
at  the  public  expence.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in  force  here. 
The  principal  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  as  the  country 
abounds  in  vineyards,  but  corn  is  procured  from  Swabia  in 
exchange  for  wine.  In  the  town  there  are  a few  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton,  and  filk. 

Although  Schaffhaufen  is  a frontier-town,  it  has  no 
garrifon,  and  the  fortifications  are  weak.  The  citizens 
mount  guard  by  turns ; and  the  people  of  the  canton  are 
divided  into  regular  companies  of  militia,  which  are  ex- 
ercifed  yearly,  and  are  always  prepared  to  adl  in  defence  of 
their  country.  Of  the  famous  bridge  formerly  fubfifting  at 
Schaffhaufen,  and  deftroyed  by  the  French,  we  have  given 
an  account  under  the  article  Bridge.  About  a league 
from  the  town  is  the  famous  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffen,  a 
fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Writers  have  given 
different  accounts  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  this  cata- 
raft,  fome  reckoning  it  100  feet ; but  Mr.  Coxe  ftates  it 
about  50  or  60  feet.  The  magnificence  of  the  whole  fcenery 
in  this  place  exceeds  defcription.  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment under  the  influence  of  France  was  at  an  early  period 
adopted  at  Schaffhaufen.  According  to  the  conftitution 
of  1801,  Schaffhaufen  formed  the  13th  canton  reunited 
with  Thurgovia,  and  fent  fix  deputies,  as  reprefentatives, 
to  the  diet. 

This  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  towns  of  Switzerland ; 
it  has  fix  gates,  three  fauxbourgs,  four  churches,  and  a 
college  called  “ Collegium  Humanitatis,”  with  eight  pro- 
feffors. Its  arfenal  is  in  a fortrefs,  built  oh  a hill,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town.  Veilels  that  pafs  down  the  Rhine 
pay  a toll ; 25  miles  W.  of  Conftance.  N.  lat.  470  40'. 
E.  long.  8°  35'. 

The  canton  is  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Egau  and  county  of  Thengen, 
on  the  E.  by  the  landgraviate  of  Nellenburg,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  countries  of  Baar  and 
Stuhlingen.  It  contains  27  parifhes  and  10  bailiwicks,  in 
which  are  two  towns,  viz.  Schaffhaufen  and  Neukirch. 
The  religion  is  Calvinifm. 

SCHAFFILT,  ill  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a very  fmall 
owl,  not  larger  than  the  thrufti,  called  noSua  minor  by- 
authors. 

Its  eyes  are  very  bright,  and  of  a yellow  colour ; its 
ears  very  large  ; its  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the 
foies  of  its  feet  are  yellow.  It  is  caught  in  the  woods  in 
Germany. 

SCHAFFT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  fituated  in  a country  fertile  of  rice, 
and  not  far  from  the  Cafpian  fea ; it  abounds  with  black  and 
white  fwans,  herons,  cormorants,  and  variety  of  water-fowl. 

SCHAGEN,  a town  of  Holland ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Ale- 
maer. 
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SCHAHARA.  See  Schasiihara. 

SCHAHI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Tabris. 

SCHAIDT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine;  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Wiffemburg. 

SCHAINFELD,  or  Mark  Schainfeld,  a town  and 
callle  of  the  country  of  Schwarzenberg  ; 28  miles  N.  of 
Anfpach.  N.  lat.  490  44'.  E.  long.  io°  32'. 

Schainfeld  Oher,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordlhip 
of  Schwarzenberg  ; 44  miles  N.  of  Mark  Schainfeld. 

SCHAITANSKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Tchufovaia  ; 72  miles  N.W.  of 
Ekaterinburg. 

SCHAKARILLA,  or  Schacarilla,  in  the  Materia 
Medica , a name  given  by  forr.e  authors  to  the  medicinal 
bark  called  cortex  thuris,  and  cortex  eleutherii  by  others. 
Montani,  Exot.  p.  8. 

SCHAKKAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Wellphalia, 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda;  9 miles  E.  of  Fulda. 

SCHAKUNEN,  a town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  on  the 
Ruffe  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Tiliit. 

SCHAKUNICHE,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Samland,  on  the  Ruffe : 24  miles  N.W.  of  Tilfit. 

SCHALATZKOI,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Rufiia, 
in  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  68°  25'.  E.  long.  169°  14'. 

SCHALESTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
5 miles  N.E-  of  Wolffberg. 

SCHALITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Konigingratz.  N.  lat. 
50°  18'.  E.  long.  I5°5i'. 

SCHALKAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Coburg  ; 6 miles  N-  of  Coburg.  N.  lat.  50°  23'. 
E.  long.  ii°  8'. 

SCHALKEN,  Godfrey,  in  Biography,  born  at  Dort 
in  1643,  was  a painter,  who  obtained  celebrity  by  painting 
fcenes  of  candle  and  torch  light  with  exceeding  great  neat- 
nefs  and  delicacy  of  pencil.  He  acquired  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  under  Van  Hoogftraten,  but  afterwards 
improved  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Gerard  Dow.  On  leav- 
ing that  mailer,  he  endeavoured  to  enlarge  his  ftyle,  by 
imitating  Rembrandt ; but  finding  that  tafte  above  his  com- 
prehenfion,  he  purfued  his  former  courfe,  and  perfevered  in 
the  high  finifhed  manner  he  had  firft  adopted. 

Though  it  is  impofiible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  Schalken’s  pi&ures  are  wrought,  yet  unfortunately 
they  are  not  in  general  of  a true  tone,  but  are  too  red  and 
yellow  in  the  lights.  He  was  led  into  this  miftake  by  his 
mode  of  ftudy.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  place  the  obje&s  he 
took  for  his  models  in  a clofed  room,  illumined  only  by  a 
candle  or  lamp  ; and  looking  at  them  through  a fmall  aper- 
ture, painted  himfelf  by  day-light.  The  contrail  of  the  two 
lights  naturally  produced  in  the  darkened  chamber  the  red 
and  yellow  tones  to  his  eye,  which  are  not  obfervable  fo 
diftin&ly  at  night. 

The  compofitions  of  this  painter  are  agreeable,  and  his 
well-managed  chiaro-fcuro  heightens  that  character  ; and 
notwithftanding  the  defeft  we  have  obferved  in  his  colour, 
yet  the  general  tones  are  managed  with  great  dexterity  and 
truth  of  imitation. 

He  paffed  fome  time  in  England,  and  painted  king 
William,  giving  him  a wax-candle  to  hold  in  his  hand 
while  he  imitated  its  effeCl.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Holland,  -Tind  fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1706, 
aged  63. 

SCHALL,  or  Scial,  John  Adam,  a celebrated  mif- 
fionary and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  the 
year  1591.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  order  of 
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the  Jefuits,  and  having  ftudied  at  Rome,  went  to  China, 
where,  in  1630,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of 
mathematics,  and  in  1644  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
mandarin  by  the  emperor  Chun-Ti.  On  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  religion  took  advan- 
tage of  the  minority  of  his  fucceffor,  Can-Hi,  to  excite  a 
fevere  perfecution  againft  the  Jefuits.  Schall  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  imprifoned,  and  condemned  to  a cruel  death  ; 
but  this  part  of  his  fentence  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
He  died  a natural  death  in  Auguft  1 666.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Hiftorica  Narratio  de  Ortu  et  Progreflu  Fidei 
Orthodoxs;  in  regno  Chinenfi  ab  anno  1581  ad  annum  1660 
ex  literis  decern  Adami  Schall ;”  which  was  printed  at 
Vienna  in  1665.  He  was  author  likewife  of  feveral  works 
written  in  the  Chinefe  language. 

Schall,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  near  the  town  of  Ratzeburg. 

SCH  ALLENBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pro- 
voftfhip  of  Berchtolgaden  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Berchtolgaden. 

SCHALMAR,  or  Schulmar,  a town  of  Weitphalia, 
in  the  county  of  Lippe  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Salz-Uflen. 

SCHALMEY,  a German  wind-inftrument,  played  with 
a reed  : it  is  a 12th  below  the  common  clarinet.  But  the 
common  clarinet  is  made  a fchalmey  by  the  performer  quitting 
the  key  under  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand; 

The  fchalmey  makes  the  loweft  twelve  notes  of  every 
clarinet,  from  E,  third  fpace  in  the  bafe,  to  G,  fecond  line 
in  the  treble.  And  the  treble  clarinet  has  all  the  notes 
above  that  G to  C in  altiffimo,  with  all  the  femi-tones. 
The  fchalmey  is  probably  the  Jhaum  mentioned  in  the  facred 
writings. 

The  inftrument  named  corno  ingleji  is  a tenor  clarinet 
played  with  a reed.  It  is  curved  like  a horn. 

SCHALTEICIC,  a river  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  which 
runs  into  the  Memel ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Tilfit. 

SCHAMACHI,  or  Scamachi,  a rich  and  commer- 
cial town  of  Perfia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Schirvan, 
under  which  name  there  are  two  cities,  the  old  and  the 
new.  New  Schamachi  is  fituated  in  a plain  on  the  river 
Akfui,  about  50  verfts  from  the  Kur,’  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  fea.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  each  fide 
being  800  paces  in  length.  The  walls  are  in  tolerable  re- 
pair, buiit  of  unburnt  brick,  and  furrounded  with  a very 
deep  and  broad  ditch.  When  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1795,  the  inhabitants  were  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  6000  fouls  ; but  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
villages  neareft  the  plain,  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  that 
relentlefs  tyrant,  who  did  not  retire  till  the  month  of 
February  of  the  following  year.  Thefe  villages  are  in- 
habited entirely  by  Armenians,  feveral  of  whom  are  mer- 
chants, who  trade  in  filk  Huffs  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Some  of  the  country  people  in  the  more  level  parts  lead  a 
nomadical  life  in  moveable  huts,  conftru&ed  with  wicker- 
work, and  covered  with  felt  and  mats,  made  of  reed-grafs. 
Haffem  was  eftablifhed  as  khan  in  1796,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ruffians.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Schamachi, 
once  a large  and  populous  city,  are  (till  extant  ; but  they 
are  almoll  entirely  hid  from  the  view  by  thick  brufh-wood. 
This  is  the  “ Schamacha”  of  the  ancients,  and  is  finely 
fituated  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  fouthern  branch  of 
mount  Caucafus.  The  inhabitants  were  wealthy  ; as  the 
place  has  beautiful  mofehs,  conftrufted  of  hewn  ftone, 
with  vaulted  cupolas,  and  other  mafiive  public  edifices, 
againft  which  time  and  the  fury  of  barbarous  conquerors 
have  hitherto  produced  but  little  effeCt. 

SCHAMAGUR,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Roflofchina,  N.  lat,  570  15'.  E.  long.  1120  34'. 

SCHAMANS, 


S C H 
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SCHAMANS,  in  the  hiftory  of  Literature  and  Mytho- 
logy, a denomination  given  in  Siberia  to  the  Sammanes  or 
Samaneans  of  India.  ( See  Samaneans.  ) Both  the  people 
and  the  priells  of  the  Schaman  religion  are  at  prefent 
illiterate  ; but  the  old  Sammanes  are  faid  to  have  written 
many  books  in  philofophy  and  theology.  Perfecuted  by 
the  Bramins,  and  driven  by  them  out  of  India  Proper,  they 
are  thought  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Pegu,  Siam,  and  other 
countries  beyond  the  Ganges  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
religion  of  thofe  countries  was  derived  from  their  principles. 
The  religion  of  the  Lamas  in  Thibet  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a 
reformed  Schamanifm.  As  the  followers  of  Budda  were 
likewife  perfecuted  by  the  Bramins,  and  they  alto  fled  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  worfnipped  there  under  the  appellation  of  Somono- 
codom.  But  fince  the  term  for  Gocl  is  in  the  language  of 
fome  of  the  Tartars  Kutai , or  Gudai,  and  in  the  Perfian 
Khoda,  which  very  much  refembles  our  word  God,  So- 
monocodom  may  ftgnify  the  “ God  of  the  Schamans.”  As 
to  the  word  Schaman,  Loubiere  fays  it  fignifies  a “ man 
living  in  the  woods,”  or  a hermit,  which  is  applicable 
enough  to  one  who  is  addifted  to  a life  of  contemplation. 
The  word  Talapoin  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  figuification  in 
the  language  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

In  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Schamans  we  may  fee 
a faint  outline  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  They  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  the  maker  of  all  things  ; but  they  think 
that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  world  to  inferior  beings,  to  whom  there- 
fore all  their  devotions  are  addreffed.  Like  the  Egyptians 
and  Hindoos,  they  reprefent  the  divine  attributes  by  the 
figure  of  both  the  fexes.  Both  the  celellial  bodies,  and  all 
terreftrial  objedls  of  confiderable  magnitude,  are  objetts  of 
worfhip  to  them,  though  fome  of  them  only  believe  that 
mountains,  and  great  bodies  of  water,  are  the  habitations 
of  the  gods,  and  not  themfelves  animated.  They  have, 
however,  a great  variety  of  fubordinate  deities,  whom  they 
invoke  for  different  purpofes,  viz.  one  for  health,  another 
for  their  cattle,  another  when  they  travel,  another  for  the 
women,  another  for  their  children,  another  for  their  rein- 
deer, &c.  & c.  See.  ; thinking  that  particular  ipirits  prefide 
over  and  have  the  care  of  them.  But  though  they  have 
goddeffes,  as  well  as  gods,  they  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  married.  Thefe  fpirits  they  fuppofe  appear  to  their 
priefts  in  the  form  of  bears,  ferpents,  or  owls  ; and  on  this 
account  they  have  a particular  refpedt  for  thofe  animals. 
See  Siberia. 

SCHAMBE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Welt  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  Penfacola  bay,  N.  lat.  30°  28'.  W. 
long.  S70  1 2'. 

SCHAMBEK,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 14  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Buda. 

SCPIAMEN,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  rifes  in  the 
territory  of  Ulm,  and  runs  into  the  Aach  ; one  mile  S.S.E 
of  Languenau. 

SCHAMENDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  thebilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Weifmain. 

SCHAMEll,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  between  Nedyed 
and  Bagdad. 

SCHAMERS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Becliin  ; 7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Neuhaus. 

SCHAMGAL,  a diftrift  on  the  N.  fide  of  Dagheftan,  in 
the  Perlian  empire,  fo  called  from  the  title  of  the  prince, 
about  100  verfls  in  length,  and  50  or  60  in  breadth. 

SCHAMKOR,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Kanja. 

SCHAMS,  Valley  of,  a community  of  the  Grey  League 


in  Switzerland,  containing  "eight  or  nine  inconfiderable 
burghs  or  villages,  fituated  at  fmall  diftances  upon  each  fide 
of  the  Rhine ; which  is  much  lower  and  more  fruitful  than 
the  Rhein  wald. 

SCHAMSEE.  See  Schonsee. 

SCHANCOOK,  a town  of  America,  in  New  York  ; 9 
miles  N.  of  Lanfinburg. 

SCH  AND  AU,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marggravate 
of  Meiffen,  on  the  Elbe  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Konigftein. 

SCHANIS,  or  Schams,  a town  of  Switzeidand,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Gaiter,  having  a celebrated  abbey,  founded  in 
the  year  806  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Glaris. 

SCHANNEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Strafburg. 

SCHANOWA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Rakonitz  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Rakonitz. 

SCHANTARSKIJA,  three  Hands  of  Rufiia,  at  the 
weltern  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Ochotfk.  N.  lat.  550  if 
to  550  30'.  E.  long,  between  138°  and  1390. 

SCHAPHAN,  in  Jenvift  Antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
animal  declared  unclean  by  the  law  of  Mofes. 

Interpreters  do  not  agree  in  their  explanation  of  this 
word. 

SCH  A R A,  or  Osara,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria, 
near  the  W.  coail  of  the  Euphrates;  160  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Aleppo. 

SCHARAAZARGUNSKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China;  128 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Selenginlk. 

SCHARDING.  See  Scherding. 

SCHAREDSJE,  or  Zaka,  an  Hand  in  the  gulf  of 
Perfia,  near  the  coail  of  Arabia,  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  250.  E.  long.  540  15'. 

SCHARFEYN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 8 
miles  S.W.  of  Lutkenburg. 

SCHARFFENBERG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marg- 
gravate of  Meifien,  on  the  Elbe  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Meillen. 

SCHARKARSIvOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby  ; 72  miles  S.S.W.  of  Berezov. 

SCHARLA,  Valley  of,  a valley  of  Lower  Engadina, 
in  Switzerland,  in  which  are  iilver  mines  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Aufiria,  formerly  rich,  and  yielding  a confiderable 
advantage,  but  now  exhauiled. 

SCHARMAH,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hadramaut,  fituated  on  the  fea-coait  ; 230  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Aden. 

SCHARMBECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
which  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  flannel,  and  other  fluffs  ; 
13  miles  N.  of  Bremen. 

SCHARNITZ,  a town  of  Tyrol,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bavaria,  fortified  in  the  modern  manner.  Near  it  is  a pafs 
over  the  mountains,  of  confiderable  importance  ; 8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Innfpruck. 

SCHARNSTEIN,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 8 miles  E.  of 
Gmunden. 

SCHARPAW,  a town  of  l’rufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerelia  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

SCHAR-PENY,  Scharn-peny,  or  Schorn-peny.  It  ap- 
pears, from  our  old  books,  that  fome  cudomary  tenants 
were  obliged  to  pen  up  their  cattle  at  night  in  the  pounds 
or  yard  of  their  lord,  for  the  benefit  of  their  dung,  or 
fccarn,  as  the  Saxons  called  it.  In  defedl  of  this  they  were 
to  pay  a fmall  compenfation  ; which  was  hence  called 
fchar-peny. 

SCH  ARSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Culm. 

SCHASJAH, 
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SCHA  S JAH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  ; 30  miles 
N.  of  Mefchid. 

SCHASIS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  writers  in  fur- 
gery  to  exprefs  fcarification. 

SCHATECOKE,  in  Geography.  See  Scatecoke. 

SCHATESTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
5 miles  N.E.  of  Wolfsberg. 

SCHATSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov;  96  miles  N.  of  Tambov.  N.  lat.  540  22'.  E. 
long.  410  34'. 

SCHATZLAR,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Trautenau. 

SCHAVEN,  a town  of  Farther  Pomerania,  on  the 
Wipper  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Rugenwalde. 

SCHAUEN,  alordfhip  of  Weftphalia,  fituated  between 
the  principality  of  Halberftadt,  and  the  county  of  Werni- 
gerode. 

SCHAUENBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Schauenburg  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Minden.  The 
county  lies  on  the  fides  of  the  Wefer,  about  1 1 leagues 
long  and  four  broad,  litrrounded  by  the  principalities  of 
Calenberg  and  Minden,  and  the  counties  of  Lippe  and  Ra- 
venfberg.  It  is  mountainous,  but  contains  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fertile  land,  with  fome  excellent  paftures.  It 
has  alfo  falt-fprings,  quarries  of  lime-ftone  and  free-ftone, 
mines  of  alum,  coal,  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron  ; it  is 
well  fupplied  with  wood,  and  abounds  with  game.  The 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans  and  Calviniits.  The  whole  coun- 
try comprehends  10  towns  and  167  villages. 

SCHAUENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Culmbach. 

SCHAUERS,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of 
Lintz. 

SCHAUMBURG,  a lordfhip  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine ; taking  its  name  from  a town 
and  caftle  ; 25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wetzlar. 

SCHAUM-EARTH,  in  Mineralogy,  filvery  chalk  of 
Kirwan  ; a calcareous  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  lime- 
ftone  in  Thuringia  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  has  a 
light  yellowifh  and  nearly  a filver  white  colour.  It  occurs 
both  in  maffes  and  difl'eminated,  and  alfo  in  fine  fcaly  par- 
ticles. The  luftre  is  fhining,  fometimes  inclining  to  femi- 
metallic  and  pearly.  The  frafture  is  curvedly  foliated  ; the 
fragments  blunt-edged.  It  is  opaque,  foft,  and  friable. 
Its  conftituent  parts,  according  to  Bucholz,  are 


Lime 

Carbonic  acid 

Silex 

Iron 

Water 


51.5 

39 

5-7 

3-3 


SCHAUNSTAIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 
4 miles  S.W.  of  Horn. 

SCHAUT,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha  ; 104  miles  W.S.W.  of  Upha. 

SCHAYCH,  a river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs  into 
the  Necker,  near  Nurtingen. 

SCHEAT,  or  Seat,  in  AJlronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  in  the  junction  of  the  leg  with  the  left 
fhoulder  of  Pegafus. 

Some  call  it  Scheat  Alpheras,  and  fome  Scheat  Pegaft. 

Scheat,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  written,  Schead,  or  Sheart, 
in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  many  to  the  jentling,  a filh 
of  the.  chub  kind,  caught  in  the  Danube,  and  moft  of  the 
larger  rivers  in  Germany,  and  called  by  Gefner  and  Al- 
drovand  capita  caruleus. 

This  is  the  glanus  of  Pliny,  and  the  other  old  Roman 


authors,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the 
filurus  with  four  beards,  near  the  mouth.  This  is  its  cha- 
racter in  which  it  differs  from  the  lake,  another  fifli  of  this 
kind  ; which,  though  a genuine  fpecies  of  filurus,  has  only 
one  beard.  See  Silurus. 

SCHEBRAK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Beraun  ; 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Beraun. 

SCHECH  Sure,  or  Surde,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian 
gulf.  It  is  inhabited,  and  has  a town  on  the  S.  coaft : 
veflels  may  obtain  water  and  ftock.  N.  lat.  26°  8;.  E. 
long.  540  30'. 

SCHECKENBACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rothenburg ; 5 miles  N.  of  Rothenburg. 

SCHEDNITZ,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

SCHEDRIN,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Malka ; 8o 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ekaterinogrod. 

SCHEDUAN,  an  ifland,  or  rather  a large  rock,  eight 
miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  in  the  Red  fea,  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  which 
has  neither  water  nor  plant.  N.  lat.  270  35'. 

SCHEDULE,  Schedula,  a fcroll  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment annexed  to  a will,  leafe,  or  other  deed  ; containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  fome  other  matter,  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed.  It  is  ufed  particularly  for  the  ftate- 
ment  of  effects  delivered  by  a bankrupt  to  the  comnvifiioners 
who  are  appointed  to  inveftigate  his  affairs. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  the  Latin  fcheda,  or 
Greek  a leaf,  or  piece  of  paper. 

SCHEELIN  Calcaire,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by 
Haiiy  to  the  mineral  called  tungflen.  See  Tungsten. 

Scheelin  Ferrugine,  a name  given  by  the  preceding 
mineralogift  to  wolfram.  See  Wolfram. 

SCHEEPEL,  in  Commerce , a cornmeafure  in  Holland  1 
the  laft  of  corn  contains  27  mudden,  36  facks,  108  fcheepels, 
432  vierdevats,  or  3456  koops ; and  contains  173,208 
Dutch  cubic  inches,  147,120  French  ditto,  and  178,549 
Englifli  ditto:  104.28  fcheepels  are  equal  to  10  Englifh 
quarters,  and  each  fcheepel  is  equal  to  1649  cubic  inches. 

SCHEER,  in  Geography,  a town  and  lordfhip  of  Ger- 
many ; the  territory  is  fmall,  and  the  foil  barren,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  the  Danube  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Mengen. 
N.  lat.  48°  3'.  E.  long.  90  20'. — Alfo,  a river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  Ille,  one  league  N.  of  Erftein. 

SCHEFFEL,  in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  in  Germany  : 
at  Berlin,  a laft  of  wheat  contains  three  wifpels  ; but  a laft 
of  oats  only  2 wifpels.  A wifpel  contains  2 malter6,  24 
fcheffels,  48  viertels,  or  384  metzes.  The  fcheffel,  holding 
2621  French  cubic  inches,  or  3189  Englifh  ditto,  is  a 
common  meafure  all  over  the  country,  and  weighs,  full  of 
rye,  about  82lbs.  of  Berlin  weight.  Sixty  fcheffels  are 
equal  to  89  Englifh  bufhels,  or  20  wifpels,  89  Englifh 
quarters.  At  Hamburgh,  a laft  of  wheat  or  rye  contains 
3 wifpels,  30  fcheffels,  6ofaffes,  120  himtens,  or  480  fpints. 
The  ftandard  meafure  of  the  fafs  is  2i-f-|-  inches  in  diameter, 
and  1 off  inches  deep,  Hamburgh  meafure;  its  contents  are, 
therefore,  3872  Hamburgh  cubic  inches,  2656  French  ditto, 
or  3213  Englifh  ditto.  Hence,  1 fcheffel,  or  2 faffes  = 
3 bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure  nearly  ; and  1 laft  of  Ham- 
burgh = 893ds  Englifli  bufhels,  or  1 i^ths  Englifh  quarters. 
A ftock  of  barley,  or  oats,  contains  3 wifpels ; a laft  ditto, 
2 wifpels,  20  fcheffels,  60  faffes,  120  himtens,  or  480  fpints. 

Scheffel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a land  meafure  at  Hamburgh. 
A fcheffel  of  corn  land  is  the  extent  generally  fown  with 
a Hamburgh  fcheffel  of  corn.  It  contains  200  fquare  ruthes 
of  the  longeft  meafure,  each  256  Hamburgh  fquare  feet, 
which  give  166  Englifh  fquare  perches,  or  1 acre  6 perches. 

SCHEFFER, 
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SCHEFF'ER,  John,  in  Biography , a learned  writer,  was 
born  at  Strafburgh  in  the  year  1621.  He  had,  while  he  was 
young,  made  himfelf  known  by  fome  philological  writings, 
and  at  the  age  of  30  he  went  to  Sweden  by  defire  of  the 
queen  Chriitina,  the  great  patronefs  of  learning.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Upfal,  in  which  he  gave  fo  much  fatisfa&ion,  that 
her  majefty  fettled  upon  him  a good  penfion,  which  (he  con- 
tinued after  her  abdication.  To  his  other  employments  were 
added  thofe  of  librarian  to  the  univerfity,  and  honorary 
profeflor  of  natural  law  ; and  he  was  likewife  a diftinguifhed 
member  of  an  academy  inftituted  for  the  inveftigation  of 
Swedifh  antiquities.  He  died  in  the  year  1679.  Many  of 
the  works  of  Scheffer  relate  to  clafiical  antiquities,  and  have 
been  publifhed  in  the  collections  of  Gronovius  and  Graevius. 
Among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  “ De  Militia  Navali  Vete- 
rum,”  4to.  In  Swedilh  hiftory  and  antiquities  he  wrote 
“ Upfalia  Antiqua  “ Memorabilium  Suecicae  Gentis  Ex- 
emplorum  Tiber  “ De  Antiquis  verifque  Regni  Sueccise 
Infignibus  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
is  entitled  “ Lapponia,  five  Gentis  Regionifque  Lapponum 
Defcriptio  accurata this  has  been  tranflated  into  various 
languages. 

Scheffer,  Henry  Theophilus,  a celebrated  Swedilh 
chemift,  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
in  1710.  Having  loll  his  parents  very  early,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  and  after  going  through 
a courfe  of  fchool  education,  he  was  fent  to  the  academy  of 
Upfal,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  from  the  year  1725  to 
1733,  and  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  mathematical 
fciences  under  the  celebrated  Celfius.  In  1731  he  attended 
the  college  of  mines,  and  went  through  a courfe  of  natural 
and  experimental  philofophy.  He  Itudied  chemiftry  under 
Brandt,  and  eftablifhed  a private  laboratory  of  his  own. 
He  vifited  the  principal  mines,  and  was  appointed  aflillant 
to  Von  Svab  at  the  gold  mine  difcovered  by  that  mineralogift 
about  the  year  1738.  From  this  period  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  chemical  purfuits,  and  particularly  to  the 
art  of  dyeing,  on  which  he  made  a great  number  of  experi- 
ments. He  drew  up  and  prefented  to  the  board  of  manufac- 
tures a long  memoir  on  the  indigenous  vegetables  which 
might  be  collected  in  Sweden  for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  : 
and  gave  fome  linking  proofs  that  filks  could  be  dyed  with 
Swedilh  vegetable  productions  of  a yellow  colour,  which 
would  not  fade  in  the  rays  of  the  fun.  He  was  appointed, 
in  the  year  1740,  affay-mafter  in  the  royal  college  of  mines, 
and  in  1748  was  invited  to  Stockholm  in  order  to  form  fome 
ellablilhments  for  dyeing.  In  1 756  he  was  ennobled,  and  he 
died  in  Auguft  1759.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  furnifhed  to  its  Trans- 
actions a great  many  papers  on  chemical  and  economical  fub- 
jeCts ; among  which  were,  “ A Treatife  on  chemical  Ana- 
lyfis  “ Obfervations  on  dye-fluffs  ; on  fal -ammoniac ; on 
afcertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  tin  ; on  potalh  ; on  coin, 
&c.”  The  chemical  leCtures  of  this  author,  which  were 
highly  elleemed  in  their  day,  were  publifhed  by  Bergmann  in 
the  year  1776.  Gen.  Biog. 

SCHEFFLERA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Forfter  in  ho- 
nour of  Dr.  John  Peter  Erneft  Scheffler,  a phyfician,  who 
was  born  and  refided  at  Dantzic  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  Many  new  difcoveries  of  this  botanift  were 
inferted  in  Reyger’s  Flora  Gedanenfis,  publifhed  in  1764. — 
Forft.  Gen.  t.  23.  Schreb.  209.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
1568.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Juff.  429.  Lamarck  DiCt. 
v.  7.  728.  Illuftr.  t.  221. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Decagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  very  fmall,  permanent, 


cloven  into  live,  awl-lhaped  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  thread-fhaped,  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  petals  ; anthers  roundilh.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  glo- 
bular, flattilh ; ftyles  eight  or  ten,  round,  fliort,  per- 
manent ; ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  a flattened  globe, 
with  eight  or  ten  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  femiorbicular,  com- 
prefled. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  fuperior.  Petals  five. 
Capfule  eight  or  ten-celled,  with  a feed  in  each  cell. 

1.  S.  digitata.  Willd.  Forft.  Prodr.  n.  146. — Native  of 
New  Zealand.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  fpecimen, 
figure,  or  even  defeription  of  this  fpecies,  which  was  fuf- 
peded,  from  the  number  of  its  ftyles  and  feeds,  by  Dr. 
Solander  and  the  younger  Linnaeus,  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Aralia.  It  may  be  prefumed  from  its  fpecific  name  that  the 
leaves  are  digitate. 

SCHEGARKA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruflia,  which 
runs  into  the  Oby,  N.  lat.  570  20'.  E.  long.  83°  24'. 

SCHEGINSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  ; 40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Perm. 

SCHEHREZUR.  See  Siierezur. 

SCHEIBEN,  Adolphus,  chapel-mafter  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who,  in  1737 , began  a periodical  work  called 
Dec  £Tntifcf)C  SfBufikus,  or  the  Critical  Mujician,  which 
he  continued  to  the  year  1741.  This  work,  which  was 
colleded  into  one  thick  volume  in  odavo,  1745,  and  printed 
at  Leipfic,  contains  much  mufical  criticifm,  as  well  as  many 
charaders  and  anecdotes  of  the  great  muficians  who  had 
then  diftinguifhed  themfelves  throughout  Europe. 

SCHEIBENBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  near  which  are  mines  of  filver 
and  iron  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Schwarzenberg.  N.  lat.  50° 
27'.  E.  long.  120  49'. 

SCHEIBS,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river  Erlebach  ; 20 
miles  S.W.  of  St.  Polten. 

SCHEICH.  See  Shiech  and  Scheik. 

SCHEICK  Ali,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a ftation  in 
Arabia,  where  the  caravans  flop  in  their  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Mecca  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Akaba. 

SCHEIDEC,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne ; 49  miles  S.E.  of  Thun.  It  Hands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Wetterhorn,  and  it  is  travel-fed  in  palling  from  Grin- 
delwald  to  Meyringen  : it  confifts  entirely  of  black  Hate, 
which  Hate  compofes  the  chain  that  divides  Grindelwald 
from  the  plains  of  Hafli  and  the  lake  of  Brientz.  Scheidec 
rifes  from  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  and  the  afeent  to  it  lies 
through  a beautiful  foreft  of  beech,  poplars,  mountair.-afh, 
and  pines.  The  river  Reichenbach,  which  has  its  fource  at. 
the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  rolls  in  numerous  catarads 
down  the  fteep  fides  of  mount  Scheidec,  until  it  joins  the 
Aar  near  Meyringen.  The  fall  of  this  river  and  the  paflage 
near  the  Scheidec  are  particularly  deferibed  by  Coxe  in  the 
firlt  volume  of  his  Travels  through  Switzerland. 

SCHEIDINGEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Querfurt ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Naumburg. 

SCHEIDLACKEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Samland, 
on  the  Memel ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Ragnitz. 

SCHEIDT,  Balthasar,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Strafburgh  in  1614.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and 
difplayed  fo  early  a genius,  that  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
delivered  a Greek  oration,  and  in  a year  afterwards  he 
maintained  a Hebrew  thefts,  after  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts,  and  then  proceeded  to  Koniglberg,  where 
he  read  ledures  for  feveral  years  on  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages.  Having  made  great  progrefs  in  his  theolo- 
gical ftudies,  he  ftudied  at  Strafburgh,  where  he  was  made 
profefl'or  of  Greek  in  the  year  1645.  *650  he  t0°k 
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his  do&or’s  degree,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1670.  Scheidt  read 
through  the  whole  Mifchna  and  Gemara,  marking,  in  every 
inftance,  fuch  paffages  as  were  calculated  to  illultrate  the 
facred  icriptures,  and  arranged  them  according  to  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  Old  and  New  Tellament.  The  refult 
of  this  almolt  immenfe  labour  amounted  to  ten  ^to.  volumes, 
all  written  by  his  own  hand.  The  firth  nine  related  to  the 
Old  Tellament,  and  were  entitled  “ Nucleus  Talmudicus 
the  tenth,  which  related  to  the  New  Teltament,  was  in- 
fcribed  “ Praeterita  Prasteritorum.”  This  has  been  printed 
by  Meufchen  in  his  “ Nov.  Tell,  ex  Talmude  et  Antiqui- 
tatibus  Ebraeorum  illnftratum.”  The  others  remain  in 
MS.  Befides  thefe,  Scheidt  was  author  of  “ Herodiana 
Hiftoria,  cum  Indice  philologica  ;”  “ De  Aftronomia  He- 
brseorum  biblica ;”  “ De  Hydrographia,  cum  commenta- 
tione  nautica  ;”  “ De  Salomonis  Mulieribus  “ De  Anno 
Jubilaeo  Hebrasorum.” 

Scheidt,  Christian  Lewis,  known  by  the  name  Schei- 
dius,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen, 
was  born  in  1709’  He  lludied  at  the  univerlity  of  Altdorf, 
where  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  jurifprudence  and 
hiftory,  which  he  purfued  ftill  farther  at  Strafburgh.  After 
this  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  to  fome  perfons,  and  travelled 
through  different  countries  on  the  continent.  In  1737,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws  : and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  hfe  was  appointed  extraordinary  profeffor  of  jurif- 
prudence. In  1739  he  was  appointed  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  After  this  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  in  1743  was 
nominated  a counfellor  of  juftice.  He  was  now  appointed 
by  Chrifhan  IV.  preceptor  to  the  crown-prince.  In  1748 
he  was  recalled  to  Hanover,  to  fill  the  place  of  Gruber,  who 
had  been  hiflorian  and  librarian  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
and  immediately  upon  entering  on  his  ofEce,  he  fet  about 
refcuing  from  oblivion  the  ufeful  works  of  his  piedeceffors, 
Leibnitz,  Eccard,  and  Gruber.  In  1749  be  publifhed 
Leibnitz’s  Differtation  on  the  primitive  State  of  the  Earth; 
and  in  the  following  year  that  of  Eccard,  on  the  oldeft 
Hiftory  of  the  Germans.  To  thefe,  and  to  the  “ Origines 
Guelphicae,”  which  he  publifhed  about  the  fame  time,  lie 
prefixed  long  and  learned  prefaces,  and  he  alfo  took  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  forwards  many  original  documents 
never  before  printed.  Befides  Ins  occupations  in  the  royal 
library,  he  carried  on  an  extenfive  correfpondence,  and  was 
confulted  by  almoft  all  the  German  literati  who  were  em- 
ployed on  hiftorical  works.  In  1755  Scheidt  removed  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  was  involved  in  much  trouble,  owing 
to  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  He  died  in  1761.  His  works 
were  numerous,  among  which  the  following,  as  the  moft 
intere fling,  may  be  mentioned  : “ Schediafma,  ex  jure  pub- 
lico Danico,  de  regii  Vandalorum  tituli  Origine  et  Caufa 
41  juris  pubhci  et  privati  Convenientiae  et  Differentiae 
Principes  ;”  “I  ra&atio  Generaiis  de  ratione  Belli,  feu,  ut  a 
Gallis  dies  folet,  Raifon  de  Guerre.”  Gen.  Biog. 

SCHEIFLING,  in  Geography,  a 'town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Neumarck. 

SCHEIK,  a name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  prelates 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  who  pretend  to  be  the  legi- 
timate fuccefiors  ot  Mahomet.  Their  . chief  refides  at 
Mecca. 

SCHEINER,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  a German 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Wald,  near 
Mindelheim,  in  Swabia.  He  entered,  when  he  was  twenty 
yeai  s old,  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and  became  teacher 

*-be  mathematics  and  the  Hebrew  language  at  Ingoldftadt, 


Friburg,  Brifac,  and  Rome.  He  afterwards  was  appointed 
reftor  of  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Neifs  in  Silefia,  and  confeffor 
to  the  archduke  Charles.  He  died  at  Neifs  in  the  year  1 650  : 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  firft  who  obferved  the  fpots 
in  the  lun,  but  this  fa£t  has  been  difputed  by  Galileo,  Har- 
riot, and  fome  other  perfons.  Harriot  claims  for  nimfelf  the 
precedence  by  a year : Galileo  maintains  that  he  had  feen 
them  before  Scheiner.  There  is,  however,  apparently,  no 
doubt  that  Scheiner  firft  made  them  known  to  the  public, 
and  he  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  by  his  affiduity,  to 
eftablifh  the  theory  of  their  motion,  from  which  he  inferred 
that  the  fun  turned  about  its  axis  once  in  a certain  number 
of  days.  (See  Sun.)  Scheiner  afterwards  continued  his  obfer- 
vations  on  the  folar  phenomena  at  Rome  with  the  utmofl 
diligence,  making  drawings  of  them,  defcriptive  of  their 
places,  figures,  magnitudes,  revolutions,  and  periods,  fo 
that  Riccioli  declared  there  was  little  reafon  to  hope  for  any 
better  obfervations  on  thefe  fpots.  The  refult  of  thefe 
obfervations  was  publifhed  in  a work  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
Orfini  family,  and  thence  entitled  “ Rofa  Urfina,  five  Sol, 
ex  admirando  Facularum  et  Macularum  fuarum  Phaenomeno 
varius,”  See.  Almoft  every  page  of  this  curious  work  is 
ornamented  with  an  image  of  the  lun,  on  which  the  different 
pofitions  of  the  fpots  are  reprefented.  Scheiner  likewife 
wrote  works  on  optics,  and  other  mathematical  and  philofo- 
phical  fubje&s,  among  which  are,  1.  “ Oculus,  five  Funda- 
mentum  Opticum  2.  “ Pantographice,  five  ars  nova  de- 
lineandi  res  quaflibet  per  Parallelogrammum  lineare  this 
laft  is  a treatife  on  the  pantograph,  an  inftrument  employed 
for  reducing  or  enlarging  figures. 

SCHEINFELD,  Upper,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg;  21  miles  S.W.  of 
Bamberg. 

SCHEK,  in  Geography.  See  Shek. 

SCHEKI,  a khanfhip  of  the  province  of  Schirvan,  in 
the  Perfian  empire,  fituated  in  the  elevated  ridge  of  mountains 
on  the  Kur,  and  bounded  by  Schamachi,  Ganfka,  Georgia, 
and  Lafgiltan.  The  name  of  the  capital  is  Nuchi  (Nughi, 
likewife  Schekb,  which  confifts  of  300  houfe?,  and  is  defended 
by  a ftrong  caftle,  which  refilled  the  victorious  troops  of 
Nadir  Shah.  The  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  village 
belonging  to  it  amounts  to  about  2800  families.  To  the  S. 
of  Nuchi,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kur,  lies  a large  and  flourifh- 
ing  market-town,  called  “ Akdafcli,”  and  confifting  of  300 
houfes,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  nations  refort  to  trade 
and  to  barter  their  commodities. 

SCPIEKSNA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  lake 
Bielo,  and  runs  into  the  Volga,  oppofite  to  Ribnoi,  in  the 
government  of  Jaroflavl. 

SCHELD,  or  Scheldt.  See  Escaut. 

SCHELDAR,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  a filver  coin, 
current  in  Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

SCHELEBY,  or  Zeleby,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Syria,  on  the  Euphrates  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Racca. 

SCHELENBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Ofnabruck. 

SCHELESTON,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan  ; 66  miles  W.N.W.  of  Schiras. 

SCHELETAU,  or  Zeletawa,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Iglau  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Iglau. 

SCHELFE,  or  Neustadt,  a town  of  the  principality 
of  Schwerin,  immediately  connefted  with  Schwerin,  but 
governed  by  its  own  magiftrates. 

SCHELHAMMERA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  in  honour  of  Gunther  Chriftopher  Schelhammer, 
formerly  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Helmftadt,  afterwards  at 
Jena,  and  finally,  at  Kiel,  who  died  in  1716.  He  was  the 
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author  of  feverai  botanical  differtations,  and  has  firft  de- 
scribed the  peculiar  change  which,  during  germination,  takes 
place  in  the  cotyledon  of  palms  ; fee  Dryander.  Bibl.  Banks, 
v.  5.  419,  and  Brown’s  Prodr.  Haller  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  talents,  though  not  eminent  as  a botanift. — Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  273. — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacea,  Linn.  Junci , Juff. 
Melanthacea,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  equal,  of  fix  petals  ; invo- 
lute, and  Separating  the  ftamens,  before  expanfion.  Stamens 
inferted  into  the  claws  of  the  petals.  Anthers  poiterior. 
Stigmas  three,  recurved.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells, 
and  three  valves,  with  partitions  from  their  centres.  Seeds 
feverai,  tumid. 

A genus  of  perennial  herbs , with  fibrous  roots.  Stem  a 
little  fhrubby  at  the  bafe,  angular  and  leafy,  either  Simple 
or  divided.  Leaves  broadifh,  ribbed,  either  clafping  the 
Item,  or  Somewhat  ftalked.  Flowers  terminal,  Solitary  or 
aggregate,  ereft,  purple  or  white.  Stalks  Single-flowered, 
without  either  a bratdea,  or  a joint  under  the  flower,  An- 
thers  purple.  Schelhammera  is  nearly  akin  to  Uvularia ; 
efpecially  to  U.  chinenfis , Kerin  Curt.  Mag.  t.  916,  which 
Mr.  Brown  thinks  ought  to  conftitute  a third  genus,  inter- 
mediate between  thefe  two.  See  Uvularia  hereafter. 

1.  S.  undulata.  Br.  n.  1.  — “ Leaves  clafping,  ovate, 
waved.  Flowers  nearly  folitary.  Stem  divided.  Claws 
of  the  petals  concave.” — Found  near  port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales. 

2.  S.  mult'iflora.  Br.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  with  very  fhort 
ftalks,  reverfed,  elliptical,  pointed,  flat.  Flower-ftalks 
aggregate;  recurved  when  in  fruit.  Stem  Simple,  zigzag.” 
Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland.  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  only  feen  dried  Specimens 
of  this  fpecies,  fufpe&s  it  may  prove  a diltinft  genus. 

SCHELKEN,  Klein,  in  Geography , a town  of  Tranfil- 
vania ; Smiles  N.N.W.  of  Hermenftadt. 

Schelken,  Mark , a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 4 miles  N. 
of  Stolzenburg. 

SCHELKOVOIZAVOD,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Tzaritzin. 

SCHELLEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ermeland  ; 18 
miles  S.E.  of  Heillberg. 

SCHELLENBACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Graffenburg. 

SCHELLENBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Weft- 
phalia  ; 1 7 miles  W.  of  Brilon. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Chemnitz. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  provoftlhip  of  Berchtoldfgaden ; 5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Berchtoldfgaden. 

SCHELLENT,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
duck,  found  about  the  fea-coafts,  of  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon duck,  and  differing  from  the  capo  rojfo  in  this,  that  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  the  eyes  have  yellow  irifes ; though  agree- 
ing with  it  in  the  colour  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a reddifh- 
brown.  Its  neck  is  grey,  and  its  back  is  of  a black-grey  ; 
its  throat,  bread,  and  belly  white,  but  near  the  anus  there 
is  a tranfverfe  brown  line.  The  long  feathers  of  the  wings 
are  black  and  white,  and  the  tail  of  a blackifh-grey. 

SCHELLERAU,  or  Neudorf,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Lauenftein. 

SCHELLEY,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  in  fome 
counties  of  England  to  the  fiih  known  among  authors  by 
the  name  of  ferra.  See  Guiniad. 

SCHELLIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Waag  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Comorn. 
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SCHELL1NG,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  belonging 
to  Holland,  about  five  leagues  long  and  one  broad,  fitu-^ 
ated  about  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Harlingen,  between 
Amelandt  and  Vlielandt,  taken  by  the  Bntifh  in  1799. 

SCHELLINGSHOF,  a town  of  Auftria ; 4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bohmifch  Waidhoven. 

SCHELL  KLINGEN,  atown  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Aach; 

8 miles  W.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48°  22'.  E.  long.  90  46'. 

SCHELSTRAATE,  Emanuel,  in  Biography,  a zea- 
lous advocate  for  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1649.  He  became  a canon 
of  his  native  city,  and  in  1678  he  made  himfelf  known  by  a 
Latin  treatife  on  the  antiquities  of  the  church.  In  168 1 
he  publilhed  a diflertation  on  the  council  of  Antioch,  held 
under  pope  Julius  I.  in  341.  His  reputation  was  now  very 
confiderable,  and  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  by  him  appointed  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library. 
He  was  employed  by  the  pope  on  the  following  occafion  : 
the  general  affembly  of  the  French  clergy,  in  1682,  drew  up 
four  famous  articles,  containing  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  Gallican  church,  refpedling  the  temporal 
and  fpiritual  power.  In  the  fecond  of  thefe,  it  declared  its 
inviolable  attachment  to  certain  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Conftance,  in  which  the  fuperiority  of  general  councils  to  any 
other  fpiritual  power  on  earth  is  pofitively  eftablilhed.  Schel- 
ftraate,  thinking  that  he  had  found  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
feripts  which  proved  that  one  of  thefe  decrees  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  printed  in 
1683,  at  the  pope’s  defire,  a work,  entitled  “ Afta  Conftan- 
tinenlis  Concilii  ad  expofitionem  decretorum  ejus  Seffio- 
num  IV  et  V facientia,  nunc  primum  ex  codicibus  Manu- 
feriptis  in  lucem  eruta  et  Differtatione  illuflrata.”  For 
this  he  was  rewarded,  in  1687,  by  a canonry  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  another  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  In  the  fame  year 
he  publilhed  a treatife  on  the  patriarchal  and  metropolitan 
authority.  His  great  work  was  entitled  “ Antiquitates 
Ecclefise  illultratae,”  of  which  he  printed  the  firft  volume  at 
Rome  in  169c.  During  the  printing  of  the  fecond,  in  1692, 
the  author  died. 

SCHEMANAEVSKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of 
Ruftia,  in  the  government  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  50°  28'. 
E.  long.  82°  34'. 

SCHEMATISM,  o-<Kjua'iiTiu©>.  See  Figure  and  Trope. 

SCHEMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Hohenberg  ; 9 miles  E N.E.  of  Rothweil. 

SCHEME,  formed  from  crgiixoc,  habitus,  a draught,  or 
reprefentation,  of  any  geometrical  or  aftronomical  figure, 
or  problem,  by  lines  fenlible  to  the  eye  ; or  of  the  celeftia! 
bodies  in  their  proper  places  for  any  moment. 

Scheme,  Schema,  a-g-nyy,  in  the  Ancient  Mujic , is  ufed 
for  the  varieties  arifing  from  the  different  pofitions  of  tones 
and  femitonesin  a confonance. 

Scheme  Arches.  See  Arch. 

SCHEMNITZ,  in  Geography,  a large  and  populous 
town  of  Hungary,  lying  between  hills,  in  a long  valley,  with 
its  houfes  fcattered  on  both  fides  of  the  acclivity.  The 
Proteftant  inhabitants,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  amount  to  between  fix  and  feven  thoufand.  In  the 
extent  and  number  of  its  mine-works,  it  exceeds  all  the  other 
mine-towns  in  Hungary.  It  has  two  caftles,  two  churches, 
two  chapels,  and  a college,  with  a royal  mine-office,  The 
gold  and  filver  mines  furnilh  a confiderable  quantity  of  ore, 
and  employ  above  five  thoufand  workmen  ; but  they  have 
fince  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century  much  declined  ; at 
that  time  three  or  four  thoufand  marks  of  filver  were  made 
here  every  week,  whereas  the  quantity  at  prefent  fcarcely 
reaches  one  hundred.  The  ore  here  contains  more  and  better 
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gold  than  that  at  Cremnitz,  but  the  profit  is  not  large. 
The  yearly  charges  to  the  crown  amount  to  above  five  hundred 
thoufand  guilders  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Prelburg.  N.  lat  470 
30'.  E.  long.  1 90  13'. 

SCHENAS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
on  the  coaft.  N.  lat.  240  29'. 

SCHENAU,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; five 
miles  E.  of  BifchofFsheim. 

SCHENCK,  John,  in  Biography , commonly  called 
Schenck  of  Graffenburg,  was  born  at  Friburg,  in  June  1531. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Tubingen  in 
the  year  1 554,  and  foon  after  obtained  a public  appoint- 
ment as  phyfician  to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  with 
great  reputation  to  the  age  of  67,  and  died  on  the  12th  of 
November  1598.  He  is  principally  known  at  prefent  by  a 
large  collection  of  cafes  of  rare  and  extraordinary  difeafes, 
which  he  compiled  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  the 
communications  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  From  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  it  will  fcarcely  be  expected  that  his  collection  Ihould 
be  void  of  a good  deal  of  the  marvellous,  or  that  he  Ihould 
not  exhibit  many  proofs  of  credulity,  and  of  want  of  difcri- 
mination  as  to  the  authorities  which  he  quotes.  Never- 
thelefs  this  collection  ftill  remains  a monument  of  extraordi- 
nary induftry  and  refearch,  and  a repofitory  of  much  curious 
matter.  The  author  publifhed  the  work  in  feven  fucceffive 
volumes,  between  the  years  1584  and  1597,  the  firlt  at 
Bafle,  and  the  others  at  Friburg  ; fome  of  them  in  oCtavo, 
and  fome  in  quarto.  But  they  were  collected  together  after 
his  death  by  his  fon,  John  George  Schenck,  and  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  “ Obfervationum  Medicarum,  rararum, 
novarum,  admirabilium,  et  monftrofarum  volumen,  tomes 
feptem  de  toto  homine  inftitutum  ;”  Franc.  1600.  The 
work  has  paffed  through  feveral  fubfequent  editions.  See 
Eloy  DiCt.  Hill,  de  la  Med. 

Schenck,  or  Schenkan  Shans,  in  Geography , a ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Guelderland,  in  an  angle  of  the  Betuwe,  where 
the  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  palling 
by  Nimmegen,  is  called  Wahal,  and  the  other,'  running  to- 
wards Arnheim,  retains  its  own  name.  The  fort  fo  completely 
commands  the  two  ftreams,  that  nothing  can  pafs  without 
the  governor’s  permiffion,  and  it  is  conlidered  as  the  centre 
of  communication  between  Germany  and  Holland.  It  took 
its  name  from  Martin  Schenck,  of  Guelderland,  who  quitted 
the  Spanilh  fervice  and  entered  into  that  of  the  States,  and 
by  their  order  conftrufted  it  in  the  year  1586.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1635,  but  in  the  following  yearbefieged 
and  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1672  it  was  taken  by 
Eouis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  and  in  1673  ceded  to  the 
el: Cfor  of  Brandenburgh,  who  laid  claim  to  it.  In  t68i  it 
was  delivered  up  by  treaty  to  fieur  Cuyper,  deputy  of  the 
council  of  the  States,  who  garrifoned  it  with  four  companies 
of  foldiers,  and  augmented  the  fortifications ; 3 miles  N.  of 
Cleves. 

SCHENECTADY,  a county  of  New  York,  ere&ed 
from  that  of  Albany  in  1809,  bounded  N.  by  Montgomery 
and  Saratoga  counties,  E.  by  Saratoga  and  Albany,  S. 
by  Albany,  and  W.  by  Schoharie  county.  Its  area  may 
be  about  180  fquare  miles,  or  115,200  acres.  Its  popula- 
tion by  the  cenfus  of  1810  was  10,247.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  houle  of  affembly. 

Schenectady,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
tery  agreeably  fituated  on  the  Mohawk  flats,  on  the  margin 
of  that  river,  and  contains  about  500  houfes  and  llores,  the 
county  buildings,  Union  college,  four  churches,  and  places 
of  pubbe  worfhip  and  a bank.  The  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  5909,  are  principally  Dutch,  or  their  defeendants , iuter- 
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mixed  with  emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  the  electors  622  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  N.  lat. 
420  49'.  W.  long.  730  28'. 

SCHENFELD,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Drofendorf. 

SCHENFELDT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Itzehoa. 

SCHENGRABEN,  a town  of  Auftria;  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ebenfurth. 

SCHENING,  or  Skening,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Ealt  Gothland,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the  river 
Skena  ; formerly  large  and  opulent,  having  feveral  churches 
and  convents,  but  now  much  declined.  It  has,  however,  an 
annual  fair  on  the  29th  of  July,  which  is  the  greatelt  in  the 
whole  kingdom  ; 17  miles  W.  of  Linkoping. 

SCHENINGEN,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wolfenbuttle,  which  gives  name  to  a diftrift  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Halberftadt. 

SCHENKAFELD,  a town  of  Auftria;  3 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Freulladt. 

SCHENKDENDORF,  a town  of  Lufatia;  6 miles 
S.  of  Guben. 

SCHEN KIRCHEN,  a town  of  Auftria;  8 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Zifterfdorf. 

SCHENKURSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  on  the  Vaga;  140  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Archangel.  N.  lat.  62°  30'.  E.  long.  420  14'. 

SCHENNIS.  See  Schanis. 

SCHENNO,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ermeland  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Neidenburg. 

SCHENSBURG,  a town  of  New  York,  S.  of  lake 
George  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

SCHENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf  of  Afia 
Minor,  upon  the  coafl  of  Caria,  between  thofe  of  Thymnias 
and  Bubelfius,  according  to  Mela,  who  places  here  the  town 
of  Hyla. 

SCHEPPENSTADT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Welt- 
phalia, in  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel ; 13  miles  E.  of 
Wolfenbuttel. 

SCHERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Sicily.  Ptolemy. 

SCHERAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilfen  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Teinitz. 

SCHERBRO,  or  Cherborough,  or  Serlora,  a river 
of  Africa,  which  paffes  through  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  70  25'.  W.  long. 
io°  47'. 

Scherbro,  or  Macapoye , an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coalt  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scherbro, 
with  a fort  of  the  lame  name.  N.  lat.  70  25'.  W.  long. 

1 1°  50'. 

SCHERDING,  or  Scharding,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Inn,  with  a large  fortified  caftle,  which  had  formerly 
counts  of  its  own  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Paflau.  N.  lat.  48°  26b 
E.  long.  1 30  24'. 

SCHERDSJE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Mocha. 

SCHERENBERG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county 
of  Schwartzburg  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Sonderlhaufen. 

SCHEREZUR.  See  Sherezur. 

SCHERIF,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen;  20  miles  W. S.W.  of  Chamir. 

Scherif,  a title  which  the  Arabians  give  to  a Maho- 
metan prince,  who  is  the  fovereign  of  Mecca,  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  rultan.  See  Shf.rif. 

SCHERKI,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Yemen  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Doran. 

SCFIERM, 
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SCHERM,  in  Navigation , a kind  of  light  boat  ufed  in 
Egypt,  with  a lateen-fail,  which,  being  without  decks,  is 
very  dangerous.  A fudden  gull  of  wind  throws  this  boat 
on  its  fide  and  (inks  it.  The  Bogaz,  or  Bogafs,  as  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  called,  is  to  boats  of  this  kind 
a formidable  (hoal. 

Scherm  (ignif.es,  fays  Savary,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  boats  cut  the  water.  The  failors  of  Provence,  who  are 
the  principal  navigators  in  France,  have  corrupted  this  word 
into  Germ  ; fee  that  article. 

SCHERMBECK,  or  Schernboeck,  ill  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves  ; 27  miles  E.  of  Clews.  N. 
lat.  510  46'.  E.  long.  6°  50'. 

SCHERMER,  a lake  of  Holland,  partly  drained; 
3 miles  E.  of  Alcmaer. 

SCHERMERNOERN,  a town  of  Holland,  E.  of 
Schermer  lake  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Alcmaer. 

SCKERNEW,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Irac  ; 4S  miles  S.W.  of  Hamadan. 

SCHERSTENTKOVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena ; 24  miles  S.  of 
Orlenga. 

SCHESBURG,  or  Segesvar,  a town  of  Tranfil- 
vania,  built  in  1 196,  and  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Town  ; 47  miles  E.S.E.  of  Colofvar.  N.  lat.  46°  24'. 
E.  loner.  24°  32'. 

SCHESCHMIMSK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Kazan  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  N.  lat.  550. 
E.  long.  50°  34'. 

SCHESCHUPPE,  a river  of  Prufiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Memel,  5 miles  E.  of  Ragnitz. 

SCHESEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Verden,  on  the  Wummc  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Rotenburg. 

SCHESSLITZ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg. 

SCHESTAKOV,  a town  ct  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka;  68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Viatka. 

SCHESTAKOVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilmin  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Ilminlk. 

SCHESTEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

SCHESTERN,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Inguletz  ; 72  miles  S.W.  of 
Ekaterinoflav. 

SCHETES  was  formerly  a term  for  ufury  ; and  the 
commons  prayed  that  order  might  be  taken  againll  this  hor- 
rible vice,  pradlifed  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  Rot. 
Pari.  14  Ric.  II. 

SCHETIC  Diseases,  a term  ufed  by  old  writers  in 
medicine  to  expreis  fuch  difeafes  as  were  not  deeply  rooted 
in  the  conilitution,  but  might  be  eafily  removed. 

SCHEVAGE.  See  Scavage. 

SCHEUCHZER1A,  in  Botany,  received  that  appella- 
tion from  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  in  honour,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us  in  Critica  Botanica,  p.  79,  “of  the  two 
celebrated  brothers  of  the  name  of  Scheuchzer  ; one  of 
whom  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  grades,  the  other  of 
alpine  plants,  the  plant  in  queltion  being  of  a graffy  habit, 
and  of  alpine  growth.”  The  former  of  thefe  was  John 
Scheuchzer,  profedor  of  natural  philofophy  at  Zurich, 
who  died  in  1737,  aged  53,  and  is  known  to  all  botanills 
by  his  laborious  and  learned  Agrojlographia,  fo  valuable  for 
its  minute  deferiptions  of  grades.  The  latter  was  John 
James  Scheuchzer,  profedor  of  mathematics  in  the  fame 
umverfity,  who  died  in  1733,  aged  61,  author  of  Itinera 
Alpha  in  two  quarto  volumes  ; Herbarium  diluvianum,  Phy- 


fica  facra , and  other  eftimable  works. — Linn.  Gen.  178, 
Schreb.  239.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  263.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  324.  Pur(h  v.  1.  247. 
Jud.  46.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  6.  728.  Illultr.  t.  268. — - 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Trigynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Tripeta - 
loide/e,  Linn.  Junci,  Jud. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  acute, 
fpreading,  revolute,  rude,  permanent,  equal.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  oppofite  to  the  petals,  capillary,  flaccid,  (horter 
than  the  corolla ; anthers  terminal,  linear-oblong,  obtufe,, 
compreded,  burfting  internally  by  two  longitudinal  fidures, 
Fiji.  Germens  three,  fuperior,  ovate,  obtufe,  compreded, 
oppofite  to  three  of  the  petals,  and  about  as  long  ; ftyles 
none ; ftigmas  three,  oblong,  obtufe  at  the  upper  end, 
united  lengthwife  to  the  outer  fide  of  the  germen.  Peric. 
Capfules  three,  roundilh,  pointed,  compreded,  inflated, 
fpreading,  of  two  valves.  Seeds  one  or  two,  oblong. 

Obf.  The  number  of  the  germens,  as  well  as  of  the 
capfules,  varies  from  three  to  fix,  but  the  former  was  found 
by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  moll  natural. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  fix.  Stigmas  fefiile, 
lateral.  Capfules  three,  fuperior,  inflated.  Seeds  one  or 
two.  Anthers  linear. 

1.  S.  palujlris.  Marfh  Scheuchzeria.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi. 
482.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  103.  t.  10.  f.  1.  Ehrh.  Phytoph. 
24.  FI.  Dan.  t.  76.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1801.  (Juncoidi 
affinis  paludris ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  336.  JuncuS  floridus 
minor;  Bauh.  Prodr.  23.  Gramen  junceum  aquaticum, 
femine  racemofo  ; Loef.  Prud.  114.  t.  28.) — This,  the 
only  known  fpecies  of  its  genus,  is  found  in  deep  watery 
alpine  bogs  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  North  America, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  England.  In  both  the  laft- 
mentioned  countries  it  is  rare,  Haller  having  never  feen  this 
plant  wild,  nor  has  it  been  obferved  in  our  ifland,  except  in 
Lakeby  Car,  near  Borough-bridge,  Yorklhire,  where  it 
was  firfl  difeovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  June  1807,  in  full  flower,  along  with  the,  fcarcely 
lefs  uncommon,  Lyjimachia  thyrjijlora.  The  perennial  roots 
are  long,  fcaly,  creeping  to  a great  extent  in  the  turfy 
bottoms  of  mountain  pools.  Stems  eredl,  fimple,  a fpan 
high.  Leaves  few,  (heathing,  ruftiy,  femi-cylindrical, 
moltly  radical,  but  overtopping  the  ftem,  each  having,  as 
Mr.  Dalton  firlt  noticed,  a pore  at  its  point,  through  which 
water  oozes,  whenever  the  leaf  is  compreded.  Flowers  of 
a greenifh-brown,  fmall  and  inconfpicuous,  in  a fimple,  ter- 
minal, bra&eated  duller.  Fruit  turgid,  the  fize  of  a pea. 
We  prefume  to  differ  from  Linnaeus  in  calling  a corolla,  what 
he  terms  calyx;  nor  are  we  deterred  by  the  opinion  of 
Jufiieu,  who,  led  by  a peculiar  hypothefis,  ufes  the  appella- 
tion of  calyx,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  various  nearly  allied 
genera  ; as  Sagittaria,  Colchicum,  &c.  ; in  which  fuch 
phrafeology  feems  to  us  Hill  more  paradoxical. 

SCHEVELING,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Holland, 
near  the  fea,  which  is  an  agreeable  walk  from  the  Hague  ; 
3 miles  N.W.  from  the  Hague. 

SCH  EVEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Soidau. 

SCHEUPORTI,  a town  of  Thibet ; 30  miles  from 
Deuprag. 

SCHEWETZ,  or  Switzee,  a town  of  Pomerelia,  on 
the  Villula;  52  miles  S.  of  Dantzig. 

SCHIACHA,  a town  of  Tripoli,  in  the  road  from 
Aueela  to  Siwah. 

SCHIASSI,  Gaetano  Maria,  in  Biography , an  opera 
compoier  of  the  Bologna  fchool,  author  of  many  works  much 
elteemed  in  their  day;  among  which,  in  1732,  were  the 
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gold  than  that  at  Cremnitz,  but  the  profit  is  not  large. 
The  yearly  charges  to  the  crown  amount  to  above  five  hundred 
thoufarid  guilders  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Prelburg.  N.  lat  470 
30'.  E.  long.  1 90  13'. 

SCHENAS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
on  the  coaft.  N.  lat.  240  29'. 

SCHENAU,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; five 
miles  E.  of  Bifchoffsheim. 

SCHENCK,  John,  in  Biography , commonly  called 
Schenck  of  Graffenburg,  was  born  at  Friburg,  in  June  1 531. 
He  received  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic  at  Tubingen  in 
the  year  1 554,  and  foon  after  obtained  a public  appoint- 
ment as  phyfician  to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  with 
great  reputation  to  the  age  of  67,  and  died  on  the  1 2th  of 
November  1598.  He  is  principally  known  at  prefent  by  a 
large  collection  of  cafes  of  rare  and  extraordinary  difeafes, 
which  he  compiled  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  the 
communications  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  From  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  it  will  fcarcely  be  expected  that  his  collection  Ihould 
be  void  of  a good  deal  of  the  marvellous,  or  that  he  Ihould 
not  exhibit  many  proofs  of  credulity,  and  of  want  of  difcri- 
mination  as  to  the  authorities  which  he  quotes.  Never- 
theless this  collection  Hill  remains  a monument  of  extraordi- 
nary induftry  and  refearch,  and  a repofitory  of  much  curious 
matter.  The  author  publifhed  the  work  in  feven  fucceffive 
vclumes,  between  the  years  1584  and  1597,  the  firit  at 
Bade,  and  the  others  at  Friburg  ; fome  oi  them  in  oCtavo, 
and  fome  in  quarto.  But  they  were  collected  together  after 
his  death  by  his  foil,  John  George  Schenck,  and  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  “ Obfervationum  Medicarum,  rararum, 
novarum,  admirabilium,  et  monftrofarum  volumen,  tomes 
feptem  de  toto  homine  inftitutum  Franc.  1600.  The 
work  has  pafied  through  feveral  fubfequer.t  editions.  See 
Eloy  DiCt.  Hift.  de  la  MCd. 

Schenck,  or  Schenkan  Shans,  in  Geography , a ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Guelderland,  in  an  angle  of  the  Betuwe,  where 
the  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  palling 
by  Nimmegen,  is  called  Wahal,  and  the  other,'  running  to- 
wards Arnheim,  retains  its  own  name.  The  fort  fo  completely 
commands  the  two  ftreams,  that  nothing  can  pafs  without 
the  governor’s  pernmfiion,  and  it  is  coniidered  as  the  centre 
of  communication  between  Germany  and  Holland.  It  took 
its  name  from  Martin  Schenck,  of  Guelderland,  who  quitted 
the  Spanifh  fervice  and  entered  into  that  of  the  States,  and 
by  their  order  conftruCted  it  in  the  year  1586.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1635,  but  in  the  following  year  befieged 
and  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1672  it  was  taken  by 
Eouis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  and  in  1673  ce(fed  to  the 
eh  dor  of  Brandenburgh,  who  laid  claim  to  it.  In  168  i it 
was  delivered  up  by  treaty  to  fieur  Cuyper,  deputy  of  the 
council  of  the  States,  who  garrifoned  it  with  four  companies 
of  foldiers,  and  augmented  the  fortifications ; 3 miles  N.  of 
Cleves. 

SCHENECTADY,  a county  of  New  York,  ereded 
from  that  of  Albany  in  1809,  bounded  N.  by  Montgomery 
and  Saratoga  counties,  E.  by  Saratoga  and  Albany,  S. 
by  Albany,  and  W.  by  Schoharie  county.  Its  area  may 
be  about  180  fquare  miles,  or  115,200  acres.  Its  popula- 
tion by  the  cenfus  of  1810  was  10,247.  I*1  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  houfe  of  affembly. 

Schenectady,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
very  agreeably  fituated  on  the  Mohawk  flats,  on  the  margin 
of  that  river,  and  contains  about  500  houfes  and  flores,  the 
county  buildings,  Union  college,  four  churches,  and  places 
of  public  worlhip  and  a bank.  The  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  5909,  are  principally  Dutch,  or  their  defeendants , iuter- 
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mixed  with  emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
and  the  eledors  622  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  N.  lat. 
42°  49'.  W.  long.  730  28'. 

SCHENFELD,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  W.N.W. 

of  Drofendorf. 

SCHENFELDT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Itzehoa. 

SCHENGRABEN,  a town  of  Anftria ; 8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ebenfurth. 

SCHENING,  or  Skening,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Eaft  Gothland,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the  river 
Skena  ; formerly  large  and  opulent,  having  feveral  churches 
and  convents,  but  now  much  declined.  It  has,  however,  an 
annual  fair  on  the  29th  of  July,  which  is  the  greatelt  in  the 
whole  kingdom  ; 17  miles  W.  of  Linkoping. 

SCHENINGEN,  a town  of  Wettphalia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wolfenbuttle,  which  gives  name  to  a diflrid  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Halberftadt. 

SCHENKAFELD,  atown  of  Auftria;  3 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Freulladt. 

SCHENKDENDORF,  a town  of  Lufatia;  6 miles 
S.  of  Guben. 

SCHENK  I RCHEN,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Zilterfdorf. 

SCHENKURSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  on  the  Vaga;  140  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Archangel.  N.  lat.  62°  30'.  E.  long.  420  14'. 

SCHENNIS.  See  Schanis. 

SCHENNO,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ermeland  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Neidenburg. 

SCHENSBURG,  a town  of  New  York,  S.  of  lake 
George  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

SCHENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf  of  Alia 
Minor,  upon  the  coaft  of  Caria,  between  thofe  of  Thymnias 
and  Bubeffius,  according  to  Mela,  who  places  here  the  town 
of  Hyla. 

SCHEPPENSTADT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel ; 13  miles  E.  of 
Wolfenbuttel. 

SCHERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Sicily.  Ptolemy. 

SCHERAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilfen  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Teinitz. 

SCHERBRO,  or  Cherborough,  or  Serbora,  a river 
of  Africa,  which  pafles  through  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  70  25b  W.  long. 
ioc  47'.  ' 

Scherbro,  or  Macapoye , an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scherbro, 
with  a fort  of  the  lame  name.  N.  lat.  70  25'.  W.  long. 

1 1°  50'. 

SCPIERDING,  or  Sc  Harding,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Inn,  with  a large  fortified  caille,  which  had  formerly 
counts  of  its  own  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Paflau.  N.  lat.  48°  26b 
E.  long.  1 30  24b 

SCHERDSJE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Mocha. 

SCHERENBERG,  atown  of  Saxony,  in  the  county 
of  Schwartzburg  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Sonderlhaufen. 

SCHEREZUR.  See  Sherezur. 

SCHERIF,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen;  20  miles  W. S.W.  of  Chamir. 

Scherif,  a title  which  the  Arabians  give  to  a Maho- 
metan prince,  who  is  the  fovereign  of  Mecca,  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  rultan.  See  Sheri f. 

SCHERKI,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Yemen  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Doran. 

SCPIERM, 
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SCHERM,  in  Navigation , a kind  of  light  boat  ufed  in 
Egypt,  with  a lateen-fail,  which,  being  without  decks,  is 
very  dangerous.  A fudden  gull  of  wind  throws  this  boat 
on  its  fide  and  links  it.  The  Bogaz,  or  Bogafs,  as  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  called,  is  to  boats  of  this  kind 
a formidable  Ihoal. 

Scherm  lignif.es,  fays  Savary,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  boats  cut  the  water.  The  failors  of  Provence,  who  are 
the  principal  navigators  in  France,  have  corrupted  this  word 
into  Germ  ; fee  that  article. 

SCHERMBECK,  or  Schernboeck,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves  ; 27  miles  E.  of  Cleves.  N. 
iat.  510  46'.  E.  long.  6°  50'. 

SCHERMER,  a lake  of  Holland,  partly  drained; 
3 miles  E.  of  Alcmaer. 

SCHERMERNOERN,  a town  of  Holland,  E.  of 
Schermer  lake  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Alcmaer. 

SCKERNEW,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irac  ; 48  miles  S.W.  of  Hamadan. 

SCHERSTENTKOVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena ; 24  miles  S.  of 
Orlenga. 

SCHESBURG,  or  Segesvar,  a town  of  Tranfil- 
vania,  built  in  1 196,  and  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Town  ; 47  miles  E.S.E.  of  Colofvar.  N.  Iat.  46°  24'. 
E.  loner.  24°  32'. 

SCHESCHMINSK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  N.  Iat.  550. 
E.  long.  50°  34'. 

SCHESCHUPPE,  a river  of  Prufiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Memel,  5 miles  E.  of  Ragnitz. 

SCHESEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Verden,  on  the  Wummc  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Rotenburg. 

SCHESSLITZ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg. 

SCHESTAKOV,  a town  Of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka  ; 68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Viatka. 

SCHESTAKOVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilmin  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Ilminlk. 

SCHESTEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Koniglberg. 

SCHESTERN,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Inguletz  ; 72  miles  S.W.  of 
Ekaterinoflav. 

SCHETES  was  formerly  a term  for  ufury  ; and  the 
commons  prayed  that  order  might  be  taken  againft  this  hor- 
rible vice,  praftifed  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  Rot. 
Pari.  14  Ric.  II. 

SCHETIC  Diseases,  a term  ufed  by  old  writers  in 
medicine  to  exprefs  fuch  difeafes  as  were  not  deeply  rooted 
in  the  conftitution,  but  might  be  eafily  removed. 

SCHEVAGE.  See  Scavage. 

SCHEUCHZER1A,  in  Botany,  received  that  appella- 
tion from  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  in  honour,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us  in  Critica  Botanica,  p.  79,  “of  the  two 
celebrated  brothers  of  the  name  of  Scheuchzer  ; one  of 
whom  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  grades,  the  other  of 
alpine  plants,  the  plant  in  queition  being  of  a graffy  habit, 
and  of  alpine  growth.”  The  former  of  thefe  was  John 
Scheuchzer,  profelfor  of  natural  philofophy  at  Zurich, 
who  died  in  1737,  aged  53,  and  is  known  to  all  botanills 
by  his  laborious  and  learned  Agrojlographia,  fo  valuable  for 
its  minute  deferiptions  of  grades.  The  latter  was  John 
James  Scheuchzer,  profelfor  of  mathematics  in  the  fame 
umverfity,  who  died  in  1733,  aged  61,  author  of  Itinera 
Alpha  in  two  quarto  volumes  ; Herbarium  diluvictnum,  Phy- 


fica  facra , a«d  other  eftimable  works. — Linn.  Gen.  178. 
Schreb.  239.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  263.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  324.  Purfh  v.  1.  247. 
.Tuff.  46.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  6 728.  Illultr.  t.  268. — - 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tripeta. - 
loideee,  Linn.  Junc't,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  acute, 
fpreading,  revolute,  rude,  permanent,  equal.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  oppofite  to  the  petals,  capillary,  flaccid,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla ; anthers  terminal,  linear-oblong,  obtufe, 
comprelfed,  burfting  internally  by  two  longitudinal  fiffures, 
Fiji . Germens  three,  fuperior,  ovate,  obtufe,  compreffed, 
oppofite  to  three  of  the  petals,  and  about  as  long  ; ityles 
none ; ftigmas  three,  oblong,  obtufe  at  the  upper  end, 
united  lengthwife  to  the  outer  fide  of  the  germen.  Peric . 
Capfules  three,  roundilh,  pointed,  compreffed,  inflated, 
fpreading,  of  two  valves.  Seeds  one  or  two,  oblong. 

Obf.  The  number  of  the  germens,  as  well  as  of  the 
capfules,  varies  from  three  to  fix,  but  the  former  was  found 
by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  molt  natural. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  fix.  Stigmas  fefiile, 
lateral.  Capfules  three,  fuperior,  inflated.  Seeds  one  or 
two.  Anthers  linear. 

1.  S.  palujlris.  Marlh  Scheuchzeria.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi. 
482.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  103.  t.  10.  f.  1.  Ehrh.  Phytoph. 
24.  FI.  Dan.  t.  76.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1801.  (Juncoidi 
affinis  paluftris ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  336.  Juncus  floridus 
minor ; Bauh.  Prodr.  23.  Gramen  junceum  aquaticum, 
femine  racemofo  ; Loef.  Pruff.  114.  t.  28.) — This,  the 
only  known  fpecies  of  its  genus,  is  found  in  deep  watery 
alpine  bogs  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  North  America, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  England.  In  both  the  laft- 
mentioned  countries  it  is  rare,  Haller  having  never  feen  this 
plant  wild,  nor  has  it  been  obferved  in  our  ifland,  except  in 
Lakeby  Car,  near  Borough-bridge,  Yorklhire,  where  it 
wa9  firft  difeovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  June  1807,  in  full  flower,  along  with  the,  fcarcely 
lefs  uncommon,  Lyfimachia  thyrjijlora.  The  perennial  roots 
are  long,  fcaly,  creeping  to  a great  extent  in  the  turfy 
bottoms  of  mountain  pools.  Stems  eredl,  Ample,  a fpan 
high.  Leaves  few,  Iheathing,  rulhy,  femi-cylindrical, 
moltly  radical,  but  overtopping  the  Item,  each  having,  as 
Mr.  Dalton  firlt  noticed,  a pore  at  its  point,  through  which 
water  oozes,  whenever  the  leaf  is  compreffed.  Flowers  of 
a greenilh-brown,  fmall  and  inconfpicuous,  in  a Ample,  ter- 
minal, brafteated  duller.  Fruit  turgid,  the  fize  of  a pea. 
We  prefume  to  differ  from  Linnaeus  in  calling  a corolla,  what 
he  terms  calyx;  nor  are  we  deterred  by  the  opinion  of 
Jufiieu,  who,  led  by  a peculiar  hypothefis,  ufes  the  appella- 
tion of  calyx,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  various  nearly  allied 
genera  ; as  Sngittaria,  Colchicum,  & c.  ; in  which  fuch 
phrafeology  feems  to  us  Hill  more  paradoxical. 

SCHEVELING,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Holland, 
near  the  fea,  which  is  an  agreeable  walk  from  the  Hague  ; 
3 miles  N.W.  from  the  Hague. 

SCH  EVEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Soldau. 

SCHEUPORTI,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 30  miles  front 
Deuprag. 

SCHEWETZ,  or  Switzee,  a town  of  Pomerelia,  on 
the  Viltula ; 52  miles  S.  of  Dantzig. 

SCHIACHA,  a town  of  Tripoli,  in  the  road  from 
Augela  to  Siwah. 

SCHIASSI,  Gaetano  Maria,  in  Biography , an  opera 
computer  of  the  Bologna  fchool,  author  of  many  works  much 
elteemed  in  their  day;  among  which,  in  1732,  were  the 
4 N z operas 
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operas  of  “ Amor  tra  nemici 1734,  “ Fide  ne’  tradimenti 
1735,  “Aleffandro  nell’  Indie,”  “ Demofoonte,”  and  “Di- 
done  abbandonata.” 

SCHIAVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

SCHIAVONI,  Andrea,  called  Medula , in  Biography, 
was  born  in  1522,  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia.  As  his  parents 
were  in  a low  ftation  of  life,  they  were  not  able  to  forward  the 
inclination  he  exhibited  at  an  early  age  for  the  art  of  defign  ; 
but  engaged  him  to  a painter  of  houies  at  Venice,  where,  at 
his  leifure  hours,  he  employed  himfelf  in  lludying  fuch' 
prints  from  Parmigiano  and  other  painters  as  his  fcanty 
means  enabled  him  to  procure.  The  works  of  Giorgione 
and  Titian  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  were  to  him 
delightful  fources  of  recreation  ; and  with  thefe  aids,  and 
determined  induftry  and  perfeverance,  he  cultivated  his 
talents  in  retirement.  At  length  fome  of  his  productions 
were  feen  by  Titian,  who  being  informed  of  his  unfortunate 
fituation,  and  pleafed  with  his  tafte,  took  him  under  his  own 
care,  and  foon  afterwards  employed  him,  with  Tintoretto 
and  others,  in  thofe  grand  works  he  had  undertaken  for  the 
library  of  St.  Marco.  He  had  here  a fair  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  power,  and  three  entire  cielings  are  (hewn  as 
the  work  of  Schiavoni.  His  improvement  was  fufficiently 
great  to  encourage  him  to  enter  the  lilts  againlt  Tintoretto  ; 
and  to  paint,  in  competition  with  him,  a pi&ure  for  the 
church  of  the  Santa  Croce,  reprefenting  the  vifitation  of 
the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  ; and  though  his  performance  was 
not  received  as  equal  to  that  of  his  antagonift,  yet  he  was 
not  difmiffed  without  a confiderable  lhare  of  applaufe. 
Tintoretto  himfelf  refpeCted  him  highly  as  an  artilf,  and  as 
one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Venetian  fchool ; he  is  even  faid 
to  have  kept  a pidfure  of  Schiavoni’s  painting  in  his  own 
room  as  a model  for  colour,  though  he  condemned  the  in- 
CorreCtnefs  of  the  drawing. 

The  neceffity  of  providing  for  his  fubfiftence,  fuperadded 
to  his  natural  tafte,  caufed  Schiavoni  to  work  with  rapidity  ; 
and  his  productions  are  characterized  by  that  irregularity 
which  necelfarily  attends  fuch  a mode  of  proceeding.  They 
are  always,  however,  fraught  with  grace  and  tafte.  His 
compofitions  are  numerous  and  extended,  managed  with 
great  dexterity,  and  executed  with  aftonifliing  freedom. 
His  attitudes  and  draperies  are  gracefully  arranged,  and  the 
countenances  of  his  figures,  efpecially  of  his  women,  very 
agreeable,  though  he  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  pro- 
priety of  expreffion  ; or  rather,  like  others  of  the  Venetian 
fchool,  it  feems  never  to  have  been  an  objeft  of  attention 
with  him.  Colour,  both  in  arrangement  and  execution,  was 
the  god  of  his  idolatry  ; and  to  that  he  facrificed  every 
other  requifite  of  the  art.  Two  of  the  molt  admired  works 
of  this  matter  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Teatini  at 
Rimini,  reprefenting  the  Nativity  and  the  Alfumption  of 
the  Virgin.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1582,  at  the  age  of  60. 

SCHIBAM,  in  Geography,  a large  city  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Hadramaut,  and  the  feat  of  a powerful 
prince,  diftant  eight  days’  journey  from  Sana.  Schibam  is 
thought  by  fome  perfons  to  be  the  Saba  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  the  Sabaeans  were  denominated  ; a people  who 
occupied  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  before  Mareb  be- 
came the  capital  of  their  empire ; 200  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Sana. 

SCHICKARD,  William,  in  Biography,  a learned 
aftronomer  and  orientalift,  was  profelfor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  at  Tubingen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  To  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  he 
added  that  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  which  then  began  to  be 


ftudied  in  the  different  European  fchools.  He  publiihed 
feveral  works  in  this  department  of  literature,  of  which  the 
molt  confiderable  were  “ Befchinat  Happerufchim  ; or,  An 
Examination  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Cabbaliftical,  and 
Rabinnical  Interpretations  of  the  Book  of  Genefis 
“ Tarich,”  or  the  feries  of  Perfian  kings  for  nearly  400 
years ; “ De  Jure  Regio  Hebraeorum  5”  “ Horologium 
Hebrseum,”  or  a method  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  language 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Schickard  was  alfo  profelfor  of 
mathematics,  and  was  author  of  various  inventions  for  giving 
fummary  views  of  the  Copernican  fyttem,  and  of  the  lunar 
motions  and  appearances.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1 6^c. 

SCHIDLOWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz,  50  miles  N.  of  Sandomirz. 

SCHIDONI,  or  Sciiedone,  Bartolomeo,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Modena  in  1560.  He  acquired  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci ; 
but  when  he  left  it  he  appears  to  have  attached  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  Corregio  ; and  no  one  has  imitated 
the  llyle  of  that  incomparable  matter  more  happily  than 
Schidoni.  He  had  already  acquired  confiderable  reputation 
by  fome  early  performances  in  his  native  city,  when  Ranuccio, 
duke  of  Parma,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  gave  him 
refidence  in  his  villa  at  Felegara,  where  he  was  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  ttudies  commodioully  and  in  tranquillity.  Here 
he  painted  feveral  pi&ures  for  his  patron  ; compofitions  of 
facred  fubjedfs,  and  from  the  Roman  hiltory,  in  the  adopted 
tafte  of  Corregio  ; which  afterwards  found  their  way  to  the 
royal  Neapolitan  collection.  On  his  return  to  Modena,  he 
painted  his  admirable  frefcoes  in  the  Palazzo  Publico,  of  the 
hiftory  of  Coriolar.us,  and  of  feven  emblematical  figures 
alfo,  in  which  he  emulated  the  grandeur  of  ftyle  found  in  the 
Duomo  of  Parma.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  an  admirable 
picture  of  his,  of  S.  Geminiano  reltoring  a dead  child  to 
life  ; which  has  often  been  honoured  by  being  miftaken  for  3 
work  of  Corregio.  He  alfo  painted  portraits  of  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Modena,  with  an  equal  degree  of  merit. 
Large  works  by  t chidoni  are  extremely  rare,  and  even  his 
eafel  pictures  of  religious  fubjeCts,  Madonnas,  &c.  are  not 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  He  is  faid  to  have  confumed 
much  of  his  time  in  that  powerful  and  unfortunate  pro- 
peniity  to  gaming,  which  wafted  his  fubftance,  and  dif- 
turbed  his  mind ; and  at  laft  to  have  fallen  a facrifice  to  it, 
not  being  able  to  overcome  the  mortification  of  having  one 
night  loft  more  than  he  was  able  to  pay.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  56,  in  1616. 

The  imitation  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  runs  through 
every  part  of  Schidoni’s  works.  The  a&ions  of  his  figures, 
and  particularly  the  delicate  graceful  airs  of  the  head,  and 
elegant  turns  of  the  limbs  and  fingers  ; the  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  in  its  breadth  and  tone, 
and  the  hues  and  impajlo  of  the  colouring  of  his  pictures;  all 
exhibit  the  charaCterittic  qualities  of  his  great  prototype, 
and  render  it  difficult  fometimes  to  diftinguiffi  between  them  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  many  a work  of  the  pupil  has  paft,  and  been 
fold,  for  a production  of  the  matter.  Their  inherent  merit, 
however,  juftly  entitles  them  to  very  high  ettimation,  and 
their  rarity  gives  them  an  additional  value. 

SCH1EBENBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Schwarzenberg. 

SCHIECH,  or  Sciieich,  the  title  of  an  officer  in  Arabia 
of  high  birth,  which  can  come  only  by  defcent,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  fovereigns,  princes,  and  independent  lords.  Among 
the  Bedouins  this  title  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of  the 
higheft  or  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very  numerous, 
and  compofe  almott  the  whole  nation  ; the  plebeians  are  in- 
variably 
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variably  actuated  and  guided  by  the  fchiechs,  who  fuper- 
intend  and  diredt  in  every  tranfa&ion.  See  Bedoweens. 

SCHIEDAM,  ill  Geography , a fea-port  of  Holland, 
fituated  on  the  canal  called  the  “ Schie,”  which  gives  it  its 
name,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Meufe,  a litt’e  below  the 
town.  It  holds  a third  rank  among  the  fmall  cities  of  Hol- 
land ; 4 miles  W.  of  Rotterdam. 

SCHIEDER,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of 
Lippe,  on  the  Neifs.  Near  it  is  a caltle,  called  “ Skider- 
borg,”  an  ancient  fortrefs  of  the  Saxons,  where  Charle- 
magne founded  a biftiopric,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Magdeburg;  5 miles  S.E.  of  Blomberg. 

SCH1EGGIA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ; 

6 miles  N.E.  of  Gubio. 

SCHIERKE,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Wernigerode  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Wernigerode. 

SCHIERLING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Laber  ; 
to  miles  S.E.  of  Kelheim. 

SCHIESE,  a river  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  which  runs 
into  the  Ruffe,  1 mile  N.  of  Rude. 

SCHIEVELBIEN,  a town  of  the  New  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Rega  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Stargard.  N.  lat. 

1 50  44'.  E.  long.  430  45'. 

' SCHIFBECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holitein  ; 4 miles 
E.  of  Hamburg. 

SCHIHALLIEN,  or  Schehalljen,  a mountain  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  3530  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; 12  miles  E.  of  George-Town.  See  Attrac- 
tion of  Mountains , and  Mountain. 

SCHlLDA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marggraviate  of 
Meiffen  ; 7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Torgau.  N.  lat.  710  27b 
E.  long.  120  76'. 

SCHILDBERG,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Schomberg. 

SCH1LDESCHE,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Ravenlberg,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Bielefeld. 

SCHILE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  the  Black  fea  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Ifmid. 

SCHILLER,  Frederic,  in  Biography,  was  born 
Nov.  icth,  1759,  at  Marbach,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  where  Ins  father  was  lieutenant  in  the  fervice  of  the 
duke.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  was  appointed  commandant  at  “ The  Solitude,”  and 
infpeCtor  of  the  fchools  of  agriculture,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite purfuit.  He  was  a man  of  a ttrong  judgment  and 
enlightened  underftanding,  and  his  mother  was  equally  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind.  While 
a boy,  the  fubjeft  of  this  article  was  diftinguiftied  by  un- 
common ardour  of  imagination,  and  nothing  afforded  him 
fo  much  delight  as  the  perufal  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 
“ The  fancy  of  this  book  is  inexhauftible,  and  its  author 
unfolds  new  worlds,  as  it  were,  to  our  view.  His  unfet- 
tered imagination  burits  forth,  and  paints  in  glowing  co- 
lours, yet  in  minute  detail ; and  it  is  his  peculiar  charadler, 
that  he  tranfports  all  fpiritual  objefts  into  the  fenfitive 
world,  and  converts  them  into  a magnificent  pidture.” 
When  young  Schiller  was  fufficiently  advanced  in  years,  he 
was  placed  in  the  military  fchool  at  Stuttgard,  where  the 
whole  plan  of  inftrudtion  was  formed  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  tadtics,  and  as  fubordination  was  the  chief, 
almoft  the  only  virtue  inculcated,  every  exertion  of  an  inde- 
pendent fpirit  was  confidered  as  a crime  of  th§  firit  mag- 
nitude. In  literature  he  was  diftinguilhed  among,  and  fu- 
perior  to,  all  his  contemporaries,  and  his  compofitions  were 
marked  with  that  poetical  character  which  denoted  the  turn 
of  his  difpofition.  He  was  intended  for  the  profeffion  of 
furgery,  and  attended  to  lectures  in  phyfiology  and  anatomy 


with  great  ardour,  but  from  the  freedom  of  his  opinions,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  himfelf  through  apprehenfion  of 
the  confequences,  and  it  is  faid  that,  at  this  time,  he  pro- 
duced his  firft  play,  “ The  Robbers.”  This  tragedy, 
though  full  of  faults  and  extravagancies,  was  fo  powerfully 
conceived  and  written,  that  it  became  the  admiration  of  all 
the  youth  of  enthufiaftic  fentiments  in  Germany,  and  even 
induced  feveral  ftudents  at  Leipfic  to  defert  their  college, 
with  the  avowed  purpofe  of  forming  a troop  of  banditti  in 
the  forefts  of  Bohemia.  Some  of  their  firft  diforders 
brought  on  them  a fummary  puniftiment,  which  reftored 
them  to  their  fenfes.  Schiller  acquired  prodigious  fame  from 
his  compofition,  which  was  foon  tranflated  into  feveral 
foreign  languages,  and  the  author  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  dramatic  compofer  to  the  theatre  of  Manheim.  He  was 
now  in  a fituation  to  learn  fomething  of  that  world  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confeffion,  he  had  begun  to  delineate  in 
his  “ Robbers,”  merely  from  the  imagination.  His  other 
pieces,  entitled  “ Cabal  and  Love,”  the  “ Confpiracy  of 
Fiefco,”  and  “ Don  Carlos,”  were  the  fruits  of  his  maturer 
dramatic  efforts.  After  his  tragedies  he  publiffied  a volume 
of  poems,  which  were  fo  much  admired  that  they  procured 
for  him  a wife  of  good  family  and  fortune.  This  lady,  it 
is  faid,  fell  in  love  with  him  from  reading  his  works,  and  fent 
him  a matrimonial  challenge,  which  he  accepted,  and  this 
change  in  his  fituation  probably  was  the  means  of  roufing 
him  from  thofe  habits  of  diffipation  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged, and  to  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  a 
vidtim.  He  was  now  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  aulic  counfellor, 
and  nominated  him  to  the  profefforfhip  of  hiftory  and  phi- 
lofophy  at  the  univerfity  of  Jena.  He  had  previoufly 
written  an  account  of  the  “ Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from 
the  Spaniffi  Government,”  and  he  now  fet  about  compofing 
his  “ Hiftory  of  the  thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany.”  He 
ftudied  very  diligently  clafiical  literature  in  general,  and 
drew  up  ledlures  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a writer.  At 
length  he  removed  to  Weimar,  where  the  penfion,  as  hono- 
rary profeffor  from  the  duke,  was  continued  to  him,  and 
where  he  lived  happily  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  and  the 
fociety  of  men  of  letters.  He  now  produced  the  “ Hiftory 
of  the  moft  memorable  Confpiracies,”  and  the  “ Ghoft- 
Seer,”  which  difplayed  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
were  much  read.  He,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  con- 
duced a monthly  work  published  at  Tubingen,  and  an 
annual  poetical  almanac.  He  compofed  a tragedy  entitled 
“ The-  Maid  of  Orleans,”  which  was  adted  at  Leipfic  in  his 
prefence,  when,  being  difeovered,  he  received  from  the 
audience  the  moft  flattering  tokens  of  refpedl  and  admira- 
tion. He  died  at  Weimar  on  the  9th  of  May  1805,  and  he 
was  interred  with  great  funeral  folemnity.  He  was  to  have 
been  borne  to  his  grave  by  artifans,  but  feveral  of  his  young 
friends  among  the  literati  and  artifts,  delirous  of  evincing 
their  love  and  refpedf  for  their  diftinguiftied  guide,  claimed 
that  honour  for  themfelves.  And  between  twelve  and  one 
at  night  they  carried  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery.  On  the 
following  day  Mozart’s  Requiem  was  performed  in  the 
church  of  the  Kirchhof,  by  the  band  of  the  ducal  chapel, 
and  the  fuperintendant-general,  Vogt,  delivered  a difeourfe 
in  memory  of  the  deceafed.  He  had  been  made,  without 
his  felicitation,  a citizen  of  France,  and  a noble  of  the 
German  empire.  In  his  private  character  Schiller  was 
friendly,  candid,  and  fincere.  In  his  youth  he  affedled  ec- 
centricity in  his  manners  and  appearance,  and  a degree  of 
Angularity  feems  always  to  have  adhered  to  him.  In  all  his 
works,  with  brilliant  ftrokes  of  genius,  was  frequently  much 
of  that  extravagant  reprefeutation  of  paffion,  and  violation 
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of  nature  and  probability,  which  were  charafteriftic  of  him, 
and  of  the  talte  of  his  country,  and  he  has  been  cenfured 
by  the  refined  critics  of  the  German  language  for  frequent 
deviations  from  the  purity  of  that  tongue.  Monthly  Mag. 
vol.  xxi. 

SCHILLING,  in  Commerce , a money  of  account,  and 
copper  or  bafefilver  coin  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  called 
z'i'JhiUing.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  6 fchillings,  or  9 guldens, 
are  worth  a rix-dollar.  At  Cologne,  the  rix-dollar  lpecie  is 
divided  into  1^  florin  fpecie,  or  8 (hillings  or  20  blafferts  ; and 
the  rix-dollar  current  is  worth  1^  florin  current,  or  19!  blaf- 
ferts ; and  the  Rader  florin  contains  16  blafferts,  an  Ort  5 blaf- 
ferts, or  2 (hillings,  and  a (hilling  25  blafferts.  At  Hamburgh, 
accounts  are  kept  in  marks,  (hillings,  and  pfenings  lubs ; 
the  mark  containing  16  (hillings,  and  the  (hilling  12  pfenings. 
Accounts  are  alfo  fometimes  kept  in  pounds,  {hillings,  and 
pence  Flemifh,  the  pound  confifling  of  20  (hillings,  and  the 
(hilling  of  12  pence  or  grotes.  The  mark  lubs  is  worth 
2 1 (hillings  Flemifli,  or  32  grotes,  fo  that  the  (hilling  or 
fol  lubs  is  2 grotes  or  pence  Flemifli ; the  rix-dollar  is  3 marks 
or  48  (hillings,  the  rix-dollar  of  exchange  32  (hillings,  and 
the  pound  Flemifli  z\  rix-dollars,  or  20  (hillings  Flemifli. 
In  coins,  there  are  many  filver  and  bafe  pieces  of  1 and  2 
marks,  alfo  of  8,  4,  and  2 (hillings  ; Angle  (hillings,  feck- 
flings,  and  dreylings,  or  pieces  of  12,  6,  and  3 pfenings. 
Tnis  currency  is  always  reckoned  about  22  per  cent,  below 
banco.  1 

SCHILL1NGSFURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  county  of  Hoheniohe,  infulated  in 
Anfpach  ; 11  miles  N.E.  of  Kirchberg. 

SCHILPADS,  or  Matsima,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  Japan,  towards  the  eaft  of 
Niphon. 

SCHILTACH,  a town  of  Wurtemberg ; 44  miles 
S.W.  of  Stuttgard.  N.  lat.  48°  15'.  E.  long.  8°  21'. 

SCHILTBERGER,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  became  a celebrated  traveller. 
In  the  year  1394  he  went  with  the  army  of  Sigifmund, 
king  of  Hungary,  again  ft  the  Turks,  but  was  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Bajazet  I.  in  1395.  Bajazet  himfelf  being  after- 
wards defeated  and  made  prifoner  by  Tamerlane,  Schilt- 
berger  accompanied  that  conqueror  in  all  his  campaigns  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1405.  Schiltberger  then  came 
into  the  fervice  of  Sha-Rok,  and  remained  with  the  auxi- 
liary troops  which  were  left  with  his  brother  Miran-Sha 
to  make  war  on  Kara  Jofeph,  the  emir  of  Turcomania. 
Miran-Sha  was  taken  and  beheaded,  and  on  this  event 
Schiltberger  attached  himfelf  to  Abubeker,  the  fon  of 
Miran-Sha.,  About  this  time  Zegra,  a fon  of  the  king  of 
Great  Tartary,  who  refided  with  Abubeker,  being  offered 
the  fovereignty  of  Kaptfhak,  fet  out  for  Tartary,  attended 
by  Schiltberger  and  others  ; and  this  expedition  afforded 
our  traveller  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Tdrtary  and  the  adjacent  diftri&s,  tnen  but  little  known  to 
the  E uopeans.  On  his  return  home  he  wrote  an  account 
of  Ins  favels,  which  was  publiflied  at  Frankfort  without 
the  na  e of  the  author.  Another  edition  was  printed  at 
the  lame  place  in  1549.  Dr.  Forfter  fays,  that  Sehilt- 
bergm's  narrative  furmlhes  fome  obfervations,  which  ferve 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  fituation  and  cultoms  of 
Tartary  at  that  period:  it  has,  however,  been  aflerted  by 
ot'iers,  chat  this  journal  is  of  but  little  ufe  to  thofe  who 
make  geographical  refearches,  fince  the  author  wrote  merely 
from  memory,  and  said  more  attention  to  military  events 
a id  the  cruelty  of  Tamerlane  than  the  names  and  pofitions 
of  places.  It  may  however  be  noted  that  Schiltberger 
fpea&s  of  wild  aides  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  delart ; 


and  of  fledges  drawn  by  dogs,  as  is  known  to  be  now  the 
cafe  in  many  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

SCHILTER,  John,  a learned  juriit,  was  born  in  1632 
at  Pegau,  in  Mifnia.  He  ftudied  at  Leipfic,  and  likewife 
at  Jena : and  he  firft  fettled  as  an  advocate  at  Naumburg. 
He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  to  prince  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  in  a few  years  afterwards  he  was  nomi- 
nated privy-counfellor  to  duke  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
After  the  death  of  that  duke  he  removed  to  Strafburg,  on 
being  appointed  counfellor  and  advocate  of  that  city,  and 
honorary  profeffor  in  the  univerfity.  He  died  there  in 
1705.  As  an  author,  the  principal  works  of  Schilter  are; 
“ Codex  Juris  Alemannici  feudalis,”  3 vols.  4to.  “ The- 
faurus  Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum,”  3 vols.  fol.  “ Infti- 
tutions  du  Droit  Canonique,”  8vo.  “ Inflitutiones  Juris 
Publici,”  2 vols.  8vo.  “ De  Pace  Religiofa.”  He  like- 
wife publiflied  a number  of  feparate  dilfertations  on  fubje&s 
connected  with  what  are  denominated  legal  antiquities. 

SCHILTERN,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaym  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Znaym.  — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Oberwoltz. 

SCHILU,  Chelow,  or  Chetou,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariltan,  on  the  coalt  of  the  gulf ; 20  miles 
S.E.  of  Konkun.  N.  lat.  270  50b  PL.  long.  520  i8b 

SCHILUPP,  a river  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  which  joins 
the  Arge  before  its  union  with  the  Nemonin. 

SCHILUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  many  to 
the  fifh  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  lucioperca,  or  the 
pike  fifh. 

SCHIMONIEKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia, 
in  the  province  of  Bartenland ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Barten- 
fttin. 

SCHINAUCH,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Holland. 

SCHINCIv,  a town  of  Tranfilvania ; 6 miles  N.  of 

Fogaras. 

SCHINDLERIN,  The,  in  Biography,  a female  opera 
finger,  engaged  as  firit  woman  in  1774,  when  Rauzzini 
was  firit  man.  They  had  performed  together  at  Venice 
previous  to  their  arrival  in  England.  She  was  a native  of 
Germany,  young,  and  generally  thought  handfome.  She 
was  engaged  at  Rauzzini’s  recommendation.  Her  figure 
on  the  ltage  was  elegant  and  graceful,  and  (he  was  a good 
adtrefs.  Off  the  ftage,  however,  (he  was  coquettifh,  filly, 
and  infipid.  Her  voice  was  a mere  thread,  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  which  there  was  neither  tafte  nor  knowledge  to 
compenfate.  Indeed  (he  always  appeared  on  the  itage, 
what  (lie  really  was  ojf  it,  Rauzzini’s  fcholar  ; and  (he  was 
fo  inferior  to  him  111  voice  and  abilities,  that  he  thought 
it  neceffary  to  lower  himfelf  to  her  level,  in  order  to  make 
her  appear  to  more  advantage.  It  is  injudicious  and  danger- 
ous to  confult  either  the  firit  man  or  the  firft  woman,-  of  an 
opera,  about  the  performers  they  are  to  contend  with  for 
fame.  Millico  wifhed  to  fing  with  no  better  performer  than 
his  young  and  inanimate  fcholar,  the  Carrara.  Gabrielli 
long  made  it  a condition  of  her  coming  to  England,  that 
Manzoletto  (hould  be  the  firft  man  ; and  Rauzzini  made 
feveral  ingenious  manoeuvres  to  have  the  Schindlerin  for  his 
partner  a fecond  feafon.  Singers  of  nearly  equal  abilities, 
though  of  different  kinds,  regard  one  another  with  horror  ; 
reciprocally  imagining  that  all  the  applaufe  gained  by  their 
colleague  is  at  their  own  expence. 

SCHINEL2EON,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  an  oil  of  maitick,  or  oil  in  which  maffick  was  dif- 
folved. 

SCHINTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Waag  ; 2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Serat. 

SCHINUS, 
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SCHINUS,  in  Botany , c^ivo.-,  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Maffick-tree,  Piflacia  Lentifcus,  transferred  to  a 
new  genus,  which  is  the  Maffick-tree  of  Peru. — Linn. 
Gen.  529.  Schreb.  697.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  817. 

Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  401. 
Juff.  371.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  229.  Ilhiftr.  t.  822. 
Gsertn.  t.  140. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Decandria . Nat. 
Ord.  Dum  of  a,  Linn.  Terebintacere,  .lull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
fpreading,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oval,  fpread- 
ing,  with  claws.  Stain.  Filaments  ten,  thread-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  fpreading  ; anthers  roundilh.  Pijl. 
Rudiment  of  a germen  without  a ftigma. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong, 
fpreading,  with  claws.  Piji.  Germen  roundifh  ; llyle  none; 
ftigmas  three,  ovate.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  of  three  cells. 
Seeds  folitary,  globofe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five. 

Female,  flower  like  the  male.  Berry  fuperior,  of  three 
cells. 

1.  S.  Molle.  Peruvian  Maftick-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1467.  Willd.  n.  x.  Ait.  n.  1.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  246.  (Molle; 
Cluf.  Exot.  322.  Molli,  five  Molly;  Ger.  Em.  1530.) 

(3.  Willd.  (S.  Areira ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1467.  Mulli 
foliis  non  ferratis  ; Feuill.  Peruv.  v.  3.  43.  t.  30.  Molle 
arboris  adulti  ramus ; Cluf.  Cur.  Poft.  50.  Ger.  Em. 
1530). 

Leaves  pinnate,  ferrated  or  entire. — Native  of  dry  fandy 
places  in  Peru.  A hardy  greenhoufe  plant,  cultivated  here 
even  in  Gerarde’s  time.  In  Sicily  it  bears  the  open  air, 
and  ripens  its  beautiful  berries,  which  are  never  feen  in 
our  climate,  though  the  flowers  are  plentiful  on  old  plants, 
in  July  and  Auguff.  The Jlem  is  flirubby  in  Europe,  but 
is  faid  to  form  a confiderable  tree  in  Pern.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, of  an  elegant  afpeCf,  evergreen,  pinnate,  of  nume- 
rous, oppofite  or  alternate,  fefiile,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute, 
fmooth  leaflets,  ufually  ftrongly  ferrated,  but  in  the 
S.  Areira  of  Linnaeus,  jufily  in  our  opinion  made  a variety 
by  Willdenow,  they  are  quite  entire.  Clulius  indeed  lays 
they  become  entire  on  old  plants  of  the  Molle.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellowilh-green,  in  compound  axillary  panicles. 
Miller  reprefents  them  as  polygamous,  fome  being  perfed, 
others  female,  with  incomplete  Jlamens  ; and  Linnaeus  men- 
tions the  fame  circumitance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  true 
male  flowers  having  an  abortive  pifld.  Hence  we  fhould  be 
induced  to  refer  this  genus  to  the  clafs  Decandria.  The 
berries , about  as  large  as  a fmall  pea,  are,  even  w'.en  dried, 
of  a Angularly  beautiful  opaline  rofe-colour,  and  highly 
polifhed.  The  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a vinous 
drink  by  boiling1  thefe  berries,  as  well  as  a kind  of  honey, 
or  a fort  of  vinegar,  according  to  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment. A refinous  gum  exudes  from  the  Item  when  wounded, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  Maffick. 

2.  S.  dependens.  Entire  Simple-leaved  Schinus.  Willd. 

xi.  2.  “ Orteg.  D cad.  8.  102.”  (Amyns  polygama ; 

Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  20.  t.  239.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  333-) 
— I. eaves  fimple,  entire  ; undivided  or  three-cleft.  Flowers 
moftly  odandrous. — Native  of  Chili.  It  flowers  about 
May  in  the  royal  garden  of  Madrid,  and  was  introduced 
at  Kew,  where  it  proves  hardy,  by  fir  J.  Banks,  in  1790. 
This  is  alfo  a tree , but  differing  widely  from  the'foregomg, 
in  having  fimple  leaves , whofe  margin  is  always  entire. 
Clujlers  fimple,  axillary,  aggregate,  rather  longer  than  the 
foliage.  Flowers  yellowilh-white,  for  the  molt  part  four- 
cleft,  with  eight  Jlamens . Berries  black.  Cavanilles  de- 
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fcribes  thefe  flowers  as  occafionally  polygamous,  monoe- 
cious, or  dioecious. 

3.  S.  dentata.  Tooth  leaved  Schinus.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  620.  Wiiid.  n.  3. — Leaves  fimple,  toothed. — Found 
by  Mr.  Menzies  in  the  (land  of  Ovv’nyhee,  and  railed  at 
Kew,  in  1795.  A nearly  hardy  flirub,  flowering  from 
May  to  July  ; ripening  fruit,  in  favourable  ieafons,  at  the 
marquis  of  Blandford’s,  where  it  is  trained  againff  a wall. 
The  branches  end  each  in  a thorny  point.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  on  ffiort  ftalks,  lanceolate,  llrongly  toothed  or 
ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  in  compound 
axillary  clufters.  Berries  black,  the  fize  of  fmall  currants, 
with  a fweet  flefliy  pulp,  each  having  many  cells,  though 
generally  perfecting  but  one  feed . 

Schinus,  in  Gardening,  affords  plants  of  the  flxrubby 
evergreen  exotic  kinds  for  the  greenhoufe  and  ftove,  of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; the  Peruvian  malfic-ktree 
(S.  molle)  ; and  the  Brafilian  maffick-tree  (S.  areira).  See 
the  preceding  article. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  is  increafed  by  flowing 
feeds  obtained  from  its  native  fituation  in  pots  filled  with 
frefli  mould,  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed  : frefti 
air  and  water  lhould  be  frequently  given,  when  in  five  or 
fix  weeks  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  feparate 
fmall  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  mould,  re-plunging  them 
in  the  hot-bed,  and  giving  proper  ffiade  till  they  are  frefh 
rooted.  They  flxould  afterwards  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon,  being  taken  under 
(belter  before  the  frofts  commence.  They  are  tender  while 
young,  requiring  a little  warmth  in  winter,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  greenhoufe  will  be  fufficient  afterwards. 

It  is  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  by  layers  and  cut- 
tings ; the  former  may  be  laid  down  in  the  fpring,  and 
:he  latter  planted  out  in  the  early  fpring  ; the  plants,  when 
well  rooted,  being  treated  as  the  feedlings. 

And  the  fecond  fort  may  be  increafed  in  the  fame 
method ; but  the  plants  require  to  be  continued  in  the 
(love  for  feveral  winters,  when  they  may  be  preferved  in 
a moderate  greenhoufe. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  durable  in  their  roots  and  tops,  re- 
taining their  leaves  the  whole  year. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  exotic  plants  in  green- 
houie  colleCbons,  when  placed  in  pots  in  a diveriified  man- 
ner with  them. 

SCHINUSSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades  lflands.  Pliny. 

SCHINZNACH,  in  Geography,  a medicinal  bath  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

SCHIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin ; 18  miles 

N.W.  of  Vicenza. 

SCHIPPENHEIL,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  ; 34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat. 
540  7'.  E.  long.  81  44'. 

SCHIPPER.  See  Shipper. 

SCHIPUNOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Kolivan  ; 88  miles  S.  of  Kolivan.  N. 
lat.  530.  E.  long.  8i°  44'. 

SCHIPUNSKOL  a cape  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Kamt- 
fchatka  ; 76  miles  E.'S.E.  of  Verchnei-Kamtichatlkoi.  N. 
lat.  53:  10'.  E.  long.  1590  44'. 

SCHIRAS,  or  Shirauz,  a city  of  Perfia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Fars,  or  Farfiffan,  and  alfo  that  of 
Perfia,  during  the  reign  of  Kurim  Khan,  is  beautifully 
fituated  between  mountains,  on  a well-cultivated  plain  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  leagues  in  length  and  about  four  in 
breadth.  The  foundation  of  this  city  is  afcribed  by  fome 

Perfian 
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Perfian  authors  to  Taimuras,  a fabulous  hero,  and  another 
king  of  the  name  of  Fars,  the  great  grandfon  of  Noah  ; 
whilft  others,  with  greater  probability,  declare  that  it  was 
firft  built  in  the  24th  year  of  the  Hegira,  either  by  the 
fon  or  the  brother  of  Hejaje.  However  this  be,  Schiras 
was  undoubtedly  not  a city  of  any  repute  before  the  birth 
of  Mahomet.  Its  title  to  equal  antiquity  is  much  weakened 
by  the  want  of  thofe  itupendous  ruins,  which  ftill  attelt 
the  former  grandeur  of  Perfepolis,  of  Shapour,  and  of 
Sufa  ; and  the  inhabitants  have  (till  a fuperftitious  tradition, 
that  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  the  birth  of  this 
prophet,  the  valley  in  which  this  city  now  (lands  compofed 
part  of  the  lake  of  Baktegan.  The  princes  of  the 
family  of  Boueah,  who  governed  Perfia  for  many  years 
under  the  Abaffides,  generally  held  their  court  either  at 
Ifpahan  or  Shirauz,  and  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  latter,  which  reached  its  meridian  under  the 
emir  Azad  a Doulah  Delemi,  who  not  only  furrounded 
the  capital  with  walls,  but  improved  the  whole  province  of 
Fars  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  When  the  power  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  was  overthrown,  and  Perfia  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Seljuck,  a petty  dynalty  of 
Attabegs  became  poffefled  of  Shirauz,  which  they  held 
until  they  became  extinft.  (We  obferve  here,  that  Atta- 
beg  (ignifies  a tutor  to  a prince,  and  was  one  of  the  higheft 
titles  which  the  monarchs  of  the  Seljukian  dynafty  gave  to 
fuch  nobles  as  they  entrufted  with  the  care  of  their  fons. 
Several  who  bore  this  title,  and  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  lalt  of  the  Selju- 
kian kings,  and  tranfmitted,  with  their  power,  the  title  of 
Attabeg  to  their  defeendants).  The  Attabegs  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Moguls,  who  having  retained  it  for  fome  time, 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Mo-Za(far  family. 
Four  princes  of  this  race  reigned  in  Shirauz,  previoufly  to 
its  extirpation  by  one  of  the  fons  of  Timour  ; whofe  de- 
feendants continued  in  poffeffion,  until  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Turkoman  princes  of  the  Kara  Yufef.  The  Tur- 
komans yielded  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  houfe  of 
Sefi ; from  whofe  hands  it  fucceffively  paffed  into  thofe  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  Kurim  Khan.  This  remarkable  prince 
made  Shirauz  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  not  only  fortified 
it,  but  embelliffied  it  with  a number  of  gardens  and  public 
buildings.  The  confufion  that  enfued  after  his  death  left 
his  fucceffors  little  to  add  to  its  improvements.  The  con- 
teft  for  power  between  the  tribes  of  Kajer  and  Zund, 
which  defolated  Perfia  for  fo  many  years,  terminating  in 
favour  of  the  former  ; the  firft  a£t  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
after  he  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Shirauz,  was  to  level  with 
the  ground  many  of  the  fortifications  eredted  by  the  Vakeel ; 
and  at  prefent  a mud  wall  is  the  only  defence  of  the  city. 

Shirauz  has  a pleafing,  rather  than  a grand  appearance. 
It  is  furrounded  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  of  the  Vakeel.  The  lofty  domes  of  the 
mofques,  feen  from  afar  amidft  the  trees,  diverfify  and  enrich 
the  view  ; but  on  entering  the  city,  the  houfes,  which  are 
in  general  fmall,  together  with  the  narrow,  filthy  ftreets, 
give  the  itranger  but  a mean  idea  of  the  fecond  city  in  the 
empire.  The  great  bazar,  or  market  place,  built  by  Kurim 
Khan,  forms,  however,  a diftinguifhed  exception  to  this 
general  remark.  It  is  in  length  about  a quarter  of  a mile, 
made  of  yellow  burnt  brick,  and  arched  at  the  top,  having 
numerous  fky-lights,  which,  with  its  doors  and  windows, 
always  admit  fufficient  light  and  air,  whilft  the  fun  and 
rain  are  completely  excluded.  This  bazar  is  allotted  to 
the  different  trades  of  the  city,  all  of  which  have  their 
alligned  quarters,  which  they  poffefs  under  drift  regula- 


tions. The  ark  or  citadel,  in  which  the  Beglerbeg  of 
Fars  refides,  is  a fortified  fquare  of  80  yards.  The  royal 
palace  within  is  far  from  being  an  elegant  ftrufture ; and 
the  pillars  of  the  Dewan  Khana,  its  greateft  ornament, 
were  removed  fey  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  to  adorn  his  palace 
at  Tehraun. 

The  environs  of  Shirauz  have  been  celebrated  by  many 
different  perfons ; and  particularly  by  Hafiz,  the  Anacreon 
of  the  Eaft,  who  was  a native  of  this  city,  and  is  buried 
in  a fmall  garden  about  half  a mile  from  the  town.  The 
tomb  of  the  poet  was  erefted  by  Kurim  Khan,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a block  of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of 
a coffin,  on  which  are  inferibed  two  of  his  poems,  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  His  works  are  not,  as  fome  have  dated, 
chained  to  his  tomb  ; but  afplendid  copy  of  them  is  always 
kept  in  an  adjoining  houfe.  Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Hafiz 
is  the  garden  of  Jehan  Numa,  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schiras, -and  known,  in  the  time  of  Kurim, 
by  the  title  of  the  Vakeel’s  garden.  Its  name  is  changed 
by  his  prefent  majefty,  who,  when  governor  of  Fars,  built  a 
houfe  in  it  for  a fummer  refidence.  He  alfo  commenced 
another,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  a beautiful  view  of 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  named  Tukht  Kajerea, 
or  the  throne  of  Kajers ; but  both  the  houfe  and  gardens 
are  unfiniftied.  The  garden  of  Jehan  Numa  is  almoft  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  that  of  Kajerea  fomewhat  more. 
Between  them  runs  the  famous  dream  of  Rocknabad  (Abi 
Rockny),  a fmall  rivulet  of  the  cleared;  water,  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  width ; and  not  a ffirub  now  remains 
of  the  bower  of  Moffella,  the  fituation  of  which  is 
only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  The  in- 
habitants of  Shirauz,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  about 
40,000,  enjoy  one  of  the  finett  climates  in  the  world,  and 
have  nothing  to  regret  but  the  want  of  a wife  and  liberal 
government.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  extenfive,  and 
has  greatly  increafed  within  a few  years  pad.  Its  principal 
trade  is  with  Buffiire,  Yezd,  and  Ifpahan.  From  the 
former  it  imports  fugar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  chintz,  glafs, 
hardware,  piece-goods,  &c. : thefe  articles  are  exported  to 
Yezd  and  Ifpahan,  receiving  in  return  the  manufactures  of 
thofe  cities.  Shirauz  is  famous  for  its  wine,  whicfh  is  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  its  fine  colour  and  rich  tafte.  It  is  manufac- 
tured from  grapes,  obtained  from  the  vineyards  that  cover 
the  level  plains  of  Ardecoone,  Gooum,  and  Shirauz,  and 
alfo  the  fides  and  fummits  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 
Schiras  is  160  miles  S.  of  Ifpahan.  N.  lat.  290  36'.  E. 
long.  5 20  44'.  Kinneir’s  Memoirs  of  the  Perfian  Empire. 

SCH I REMOTE,  or  Scyremote.  See  Scyremot. 

SCHIRGISWALDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Lufa- 
tia  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Budiffen. 

SCHIRMECH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  tire  didrift  of 
St.  Die.  The  place  contains  932,  and  the  canton  9164  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

SCHIROKOIBUERAK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga;  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Volfk. 

SCHIRRA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sana. 

SCHIRROSIS,  a name  given  to  a diforder  of  the  eye, 
arifing  from  the  violence  of  a long  continued  inflammation, 
when  the  flefh  increafes  in  bulk,  and  affumes  a livid  colour. 

SCHIRRUS.  See  Scirrhus. 

Schirrus  of  the  Tejlicie,  &c.  See  Sarcocele. 

SCHIRVAN,  or  Schirwan,  in  Geography,  a province 
of  Perfia,  the  larged  and  mod  important  divifion  of  the 
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fouthern  Caucafus,  extends  along  the  Cafpian  300  verfts, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus  or  Kur  to  the  little  river 
Rubas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cafpian,  on  the 
N.  by  Dagheitan,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Cyrus,  and 
the  plains  of  Mogam,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Georgia,  with  the  khanfnip  of  Ganfcha.  The  breadth  of 
this  province,  reckoning  from  the  Cafpian,  is  very  various. 
On  the  Rubas  it  is  fcarcely  25  verlts  ; near  Kuba  it  amounts 
to  about  60  ; from  the  mouth  of  the  Ata  nearly  80  ; whilft 
from  the  points  of  the  peninfula  of  Abfcharon,  neareft 
Badku,  to  the  Kur,  it  is  240.  With  regard  to  the  natural 
Hate  of  the  country,  Schirwan  may  be  divided  into  four  dif- 
tridls : viz.  1.  The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
between  the  Rubas  and  the  Ata ; 2.  The  dry  and  naked 
ridge  of  mountains  from  the  Atatfchai  ( tfchai  fignifying  a 
rivulet,  and  Atatlhai  the  rivulet  Ata)  to  the  plain  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kur ; 3.  The  plain  on  the  Kur  ; 4.  The 
more  elevated  mountainous  region  which  bounds  the  three 
other  diftridts.  With  regard  to  its  political  divifion,  Schir- 
wan comprehends  1.  The  territory  of  the  khan  of  Kuba; 
2.  The  traft  of  country  conquered  by  the  khan  of  Kuba 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atatfchai ; 3.  The  territory  of  Sal- 
lian  ; 4.  The  territory  fubjedt  to  the  khan  of  Baku  ; 5.  The 
territory  of  the  khan  of  Schamachi ; and  6.  The  territory 
of  the  khan  of  Scheki. 

The  firlt  natural  divifion,  comprehending  a great  part  of 
the  province,  is  formed  by  the  mountains  that  extend  to- 
wards the  fea  near  Derbend  or  Derbent,  and  gradually  re- 
ceding behind  that  city,  approach  again,  in  a circular  form, 
within  four  verils  of  the  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ata. 
Numerous  ltreams  from  the  mountains  very  much  contribute 
to  its  fertility,  at  the  fame  time  to  its  fecurity,  rendering 
the  pafiage  of  an  army  extremely  difficult.  They  branch 
off  in  various  directions,  are  uncommonly  rapid,  and  being 
fhallow,  have  a wide  channel  with  a rough  and  fandy  bed. 
The  plain  is  interfperfed  with  fmall  woods  and  clumps  of 
bufhes,  and  the  villages  are  furrounded  with  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberries.  The  fecond  divifion 
of  Schirwan  extends  on  one  fide  along  the  coaft,  from  the 
Ata  to  the  plain  watered  by  the  Kur ; and  on  the  other  it 
is  bounded  by  the  higher  range  of  mountains,  which  run  in 
a S.E.  courfe  through  the  province.  The  length  of  this 
diltridt  is  about  120  verfts;  but  a$  the  coaft  projects  be- 
tween the  Atatfchai  and  the  Kur,  the  breadth  varies  con- 
fiderably.  The  higher  ranges  are  the  moft  fertile  ; the  part 
towards  the  fea  is  barren  and  devoid  of  water ; and  from 
mount  Pefchparmak  to  Kofutfchai  and  Badku  is  a defert 
trad  of  80  verfts.  The  third  divifion,  or  the  plain  along 
the  left  of  the  Kur,  is  200  verfts  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
between  60  and  70.  This  diltridt  is,  in  a great  degree, 
furrounded  with  mountains : and  being  expofed  to  frequent 
inundations,  is  overgrown  with  rufhes  to  a confiderable  dif- 
tance.  The  fourth,  or  the  moft  elevated  divifion  of  Schir- 
wan, extends  from  the  Rubas  to  Lefgeftan.  It  varies  much  in 
breadth,  and  is  interfedted  by  narrow  vallies,  in  many  of  which 
are  fmall  lakes  full  of  water,  even  in  the  hotteft  fummer. 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  Schamachi , which  fee. 
Badku,  or  Baku  (which  lee),  literally  denoting  “ the  wind 
ol  the  mountain,”  fo  named  from  the  violent  gufts  of 
wind  which  blow  at  times  from  the  chafms  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  the  moft  fpacious  and  convenient  port  in  the  Caf- 
pian. It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1801,  and  is  fituated 
on  the  peninfula  of  Abfcharon  in  N.  lat.  420  22'.  This 
is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  is  defended  by  a double 
wall  and  deep  ditch,  made  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great.  It  was  a celebrated  city  of  the  ancient  worlhippers 
of  fire,  and  before  the  conquett  of  the  Saracens  was  annually 
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vifited  by  thoufands  of  pilgrims.  The  plain  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  city  yields  an  enormous  quantity  of  naptha,  which  fee. 
(See  alfo  Persia.)  About  feven  verfts  E.  of  the  Naphtha 
fprings,  the  attention  is  arrefted  by  the  “ Atafh-Kudda,”  a 
fire-temple  of  the  Guebres,  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a blueilh  flame  is  feen  to  arife. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  round  Badku,  has  at  times 
the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in  flames.  This  fir£  does 
not  confume  ; and  if  a perfon  finds  himfelf  in  the  midft  of 
it,  no  warmth  is  telt.  Kuba  (which  fee  is  the  capital  of  a 
khanfliip  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  moft  populous  and 
flourifhing  divifion  of  the  province  of  Schirvan.  The  town 
is  fmall,  but  fortified  with  towers  ; except  towards  the  river 
Deli,  the  iteep  banks  of  which  fupply  the  place  of  works. 
For  an  account  of  the  opulent  city  of  Sallian,  fee  Sallian. 

Schirwan  may  be  eiteemed,  in  general,  a fertile  country, 
being  watered  by  innumerable  rivers,  fome  of  which  fall 
into  the  Kur,  and  others  into  the  Cafpian.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable are  the  Samur,  Deli,  Sugaite,  and  Pirfagat.  This 
province,  from  its  conqueft  by  Shah  Ifmael  1.,  in  1500, 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Perfians  until  the  decline  of 
the  Sefi  family,  about  which  period  the  khans  of  Badku, 
Schamachi,  and  Sallian,  eftablilhed  an  independence,  which 
they  maintained  until  the  late  conquefts  of  the  Rufiians, 
who  have  now  the  whole  of  the  fea-coaft  in  their  pofieffion, 
together  with  the  country  between  Badku  and  Ganfcha. 
The  Lefghaes,  who  inhabit  the  frontier,  are  all,  either  di- 
redtly  or  indiredtly,  governed  by  two  chiefs ; Uma  Khan,, 
whom  the  A wars  acknowledge,  and  the  Khanbutai,  who 
rules  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  free  Kumuks  inhabiting 
the  mountains  between  the  Samur  and  the  Deli. 

Between  Schirwan  and  Georgia,  on  the  diredt  road  lead- 
ing from  Teflis  to  Schamachi,  are  the  town  and  khanffiip  of 
Ganfcha,  commanding  a celebrated  defile,  where  it  is  lup- 
pofed  Cyrus  was  overthrown  and  Pompey  defeated  the 
Athenians.  Kinneir’s  Mem.  of  the  Perfian  Empire. 

SCHIRWINDT,  a town  of  Prufiian  Lithuania,  on  the 
Schefchuppe  ; 92  miles  E.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  54.® 
46'.  E.  long.  230  x8'. 

SCHISANDRA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Michaux, 
from  cr^icrif,  a jijfure,  and  a male ; becaufe  the  anthers 
are  merely  feparated  by  Allures  in  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower. — Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  218.  Purfh  v.i.  21a. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  372.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  268. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Pentandria.  ( Monoecia  Synge- 
nefia  ; Michaux.  Pentandria  Polygynia ; Purjh.)  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentacea , Linn.  Menifperma,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  nine  concave,  coloured, 
deciduous  leaves  ; the  inner  ones  gradually  fmalleft.  Cor . 
none.  Siam.  Filaments  none  ; anthers  five,  fefiile  on  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower,  oblong  ; contiguous  at  the  bafe  ; 
connedted  at  the  iummit,  above  their  cells  ; feparated  in  the 
middle  by  chinks. 

Female,  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  none.  Pijl.  Germens. 
numerous,  ovate,  feffile  on  a receptacle  which  is  finally- 
elongated  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma  pointed.  Peric.  Berries  obo- 
vate,  fingle-feeded,  forming  a ipike  on  the  elongated  thread- 
fhaped  receptacle.  Seed  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  cylindri- 
cal, nearly  lmooth. 

Eli.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  nine  leaves  in  three  rows. 
Corolla  none.  Anthers  nearly  feffile,  connedted  at  the  top. 

Female,  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Corolla  none.  Pillils 
numerous,  capitate.  Berries  fingle-feeded,  attached  to  an 
elongated  thread-lhaped  receptacle. 

1.  S.  coccinea.  Scarlet-flowered  Schifandra.  Michaux 
v.  2.  219.  t.  47.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Curt.  Mag, 
t.  1413. — Found  in  the  ihady  woods  of  Carolina  and 
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Georgia,  flowering  in  June.  Brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
John  Lyon,  in  1806.  Hort.  Kew.  A climbing  Jhrub , 
hardy,  except  in  our  very  fevere  winters.  The  Jlem  is 
fmooth,  (lender,  twining.  Leaves  {talked,  alternate,  ovate, 
pointed,  wavy,  fmooth,  three  or  four  inches  long ; glau- 
cous beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  {talked,  droop- 
ing ; the  internal  leaves  of  their  calyx  of  a fine  fcarlet  ; 
each  flower  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; the  fpike  of 
ripe  berries  meafuring  in  length  rather  more  than  an  inch. 
The  Jlower-Jlalks  are  about  the  length  of  the  footjlalks. 
There  are  neither  Jlipulas  nor  Iratleas.  The  genus  is  fome- 
what  allied  to  Mentfpermum. 

SCHISCHELIZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Bidfchow. 

SCHISCHKOPA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Krafnouphimfk. 

SCHISCHTOMAK,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Irtifch  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Tara. 

SCHISCHTOMATZKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobollk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schifch- 
tomalc  and  the  Irtifch ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Tara. 

SCHISM,  Schisma,  formed  from  o-g io-p«,  cleft , fjfure, 
in  the  general,  fignifies  divijion , or  feparation ; but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  leparations  happening  through 
diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  religion  and 
faith. 

Thus,  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael, 
from  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ; the  fchifm  of 
the  Perfians,  from  the  Turks,  and  other  Mahometans,  &c. 
Among  ecclefiaftical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the  JVeJl 
is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Urban  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.  who  were  both  advanced  to  the  papacy  at 
the  fame  time,  the  latter  refiding  at  Avignon  in  France, 
and  the  former  at  Rome,  which  divided  the  church  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  ; the  caufe  of  Clement  being  efpoufed 
by  France  and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while 
the  reft  of  Europe  acknowledged  Urban  to  be  the  true 
vicar  of  Chrift  ; and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  eleftiort  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conltance,  fumtnoned  to  meet 
in  the  year  1414. 

The  Romanifts  number  thirty-four  fchifms  in  their  church. 
They  beftow  the  name  Fngli/h  fchifm  on  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  chui'ch  of  Eng- 
land, again,  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation  of  the 
nonconformifts ; viz.  the  Prefbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Anabaptifts,  who  contend  for  a farther  reformation. 

Some  call  the  feparation  of  the  Proteftants  from  the 
church  of  Rome  a pajfive  fchifm  ; becaufe  that  church  cut 
them  off  from  their  communion. 

The  word  fchifm  is  ufed,  in  fcripture,  in  an  indifferent 
fenfe  (fee  John,  vii.  43.  John,  ix.  16.  x.  19.);  and,  there- 
fore, the  lawfulnefs  or  unlawfulnefs  of  it  is  entirely  to  be 
determined  by  circumftances.  In  our  own  language,  indeed, 
common  ufe  has  affixed  to  the  term  an  idea  of  guilt  and  re- 
proach : but  in  this  fenfe  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
fchifm,  except  in  cafes  where  there  is  an  obligation  to  unity 
and  communion  : fo  that  in  order  to  define  the  nature  ©f  it 
juftly,  we  muft  find  out  fome  centre  of  union,  which  is 
common  to  all  Chriftians.  This  muft  be  either  uniformity 
of  fentiment  in  matters  of  fpeculative  belief,  or  in  external 
modes  of  worffiip  and  difcipline ; which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  impofiible : or,  if  it  be  unreafonable  to  expeft 
either  of  thefe,  the  ©nly  centre  of  unity  that  remains  is 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance,  notwithftanding  leffer  dif- 
ferences, where  there  is  an  afl'ent  to  all  the  neeeffary  princi- 
ples of  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  is 
proved  to  be  fincere  by  a regular  and  virtuous  life.  How- 
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ever  numerous  the  differences  that  fubfift  among  Chriftians, 
as  long  as  mutual  charity  is  preferved,  there  cannot  be  the 
guilt  of  fchifm.  Alienation  of  affeftion,  and  a turbulent 
excommunicating  fpirit,  are  the  effence  of  fchifm,  and  not 
mere  difference  of  opinion  ; not  the  ufe  of  different  cere- 
monies, or  of  no  ceremonies  at  all ; or  joining  ourfelves  to 
any  particular  religious  communion  : for,  according  to  St- 
Paul,  who  in  feveral  paffages  blames  the  ^Corinthians  for 
divifions,  or  fchifms,  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  com- 
munity, this  crime  may  be  committed  where  there  is  no  fe- 
paration from  a particular  church  ; and,  confequently,  they 
that  differ  uncharitably,  whether  they  belong  all  to  one,  or 
form  diftinft  worfhipping  affemblies  (and  they  alone),  are 
fchifmatics. 

In  the  cafes  to  which  the  apoftle  refers,  it  is  unqueftion- 
able,  that  the  Corinthians  had,  by  their  conduft,  given  a 
wound  to  charity,  and  not  that  they  had  made  any  deviation 
from  the  faith : and  that,  in  the  apoftolical  acceptation  of 
the  word,  men  may  be  fchifmatics,  or  guilty  of  fchifm,  by 
fuch  an  alienation  of  affeftion  from  their  brethren,  as  vio- 
lates the  internal  union  fubfifting  in  the  hearts  of  Chriftians, 
though  there  be  neither  error  in  doftrine  nor  feparation 
from  communion,  and  confequently  no  violation  of  external 
unity  in  ceremonies  and  worffiip.  Fauftus,  a Manichean 
biffiop  in  the  fourth  century  (however  remote  from  truth 
the  leading  principles  of  his  party  were  on  more  important 
articles)  entertained  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  entirely  fcrip- 
tural.  “ Schifma,”  fays  he,  “ nifi  fallor,  eft  eadem  opinan- 
tem  atque  eodem  ritu  colentemque  cseteri,  folo  congrega- 
tionis  deleftari  diflidio.”  Fauft.  1.  xx.  c,  iii.  ap.  Auguft. 

As  to  the  diftinftions  on  this  fubjeft,  which  in  after-times 
obtained  among  theologians,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  fays 
Dr.  Campbell,  that  error  in  doftrine  was  not  fuppofed 
effential  to  the  notion  of  fchifm : its  diftinguiffiing  badge 
was  made  feparation  from  communion  in  religious  offices, 
infomuch  that  the  words  fchifmatic  and  feparatijl  have  been 
accounted  fynonimous.  By  this,  divines  commonly  difcri- 
minate  fchifm  from  herefy,  the  effence  of  which  laft  is  re- 
prefented  as  confifting  in  an  erroneous  opinion,  obftinately 
maintained,  concerning  fome  fundamental  doftrine  of  Chrif- 
tianity, and  that  whether  it  be  accompanied  with  feparation 
in  refpeft  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  or  not.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  fchifm  in  fcriptural  ufe  is  one  thing, 
and  fchifm  in  ecclefiaftical  ufe,  another.  Prelim.  Diff. 
part  iii. 

Schism,  Greek.  See  Greek  Church. 

Schism -Bill,  the  name  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  which  reftrained  Proteftant  diffenters  from 
educating  their  own  children,  and  forbad  all  tutors  or  fchool- 
mafters  being  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  or  diffenting  place 
of  worffiip.  The  queen  died  on  the  day  when  this  aft  was 
to  have  taken  place  (Aug.  1,  1714),  and  the  fchifm-bill  was 
repealed  in  the  fifth  year  of  George  I. 

SCHISMA,  in  Mufic,  is  a minute  interval,  equal  only 
to  half  a comma,  and  of  which  the  ratio  is  a furd  quantity  : 
fince,  in  order  to  exprefs  it  by  numbers,  a mean  propor- 
tional muft  be  found  between  80  and  81. 

SCHISTOUS,  in  Mineralogy,  compofed  of  laminae,  or 
Hates. 

SCHISTUS,  Schist,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  is  a 
name  defcriptive  of  the  flaty  ltrufture  of  rocks,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  which  are  divifible  into  thin  plates  : thus  we 
have  micaceous  fchift,  or  mica  Hate  ; argillaceous  fchilt,  or 
common  flate  ; and  chlorite  fchift.  See.  The  ffiale  which 
occurs  in  the  coal  ftrata  is  alfo  properly  called  a fchift.  If 
we  examine  the  fchifts  of  a mountainous  traft,  we  ffiall  find 
they  confift  almoft  entirely  of  mica,  or  felfpar,  or  quartz, 
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or  hornblende  (fee  thefe  fubftances  under  their  refpeftive 
heads),  or  of  a mixture  of  two  or  more  of  thefe  minerals. 
In  fome  inltances,  carbonate  of  lime  is  intermixed  with 
fchiftus,  and  affumes  a flaty  ftrudlure.  Granite  affumes'alfo 
a flaty  ftrudlure,  and  is  then  called  gneifs.  (See  Gneiss.) 
It  has  been  ufual,  fays  a late  writer,  to  confider  the  various 
characters  of  fchift  as  correlative  with  their  age,  or  the  order 
of  their  difpofition,  as  follows : gneifs,  micaceous  fchift  ; 
then  roof-flate,  hornblende  fchift,  chlorite  fchift,  and  grey- 
wacke  fchift,  which  were  fuppofed  to  lie  in  regular  fucceflion. 
This  regularity  of  fucceflion  is  now  queftioned  on  authorities 
as  high  and  numerous  as  thofe  by  which  it  was  firft  afferted  ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  fo  complete  an  intermixture  of  all 
the  varieties,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  of  cotempo- 
raneous  origin.  See  Rock  and  Slate. 

Schistus,  Aluminous.  See  Alumflate , under  Alum. 

SCHITELLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Viefte. 

SCHIT-ELU,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plant  which  produces  the  feed  called  fefamum  in  the 
(hops. 

SCHITTEREN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Culm;  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Strafburg. 

SCHITTUAR,  or  Shitwar,  afmall  ifland  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  near  the  coaft  of  Perfia.  N.  lat.  26°  59'.  E. 
long.  530  24'. 

SCHIUMLAH.  See  Shiumlah. 

SCHIUSCHKINA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk  ; 38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Orlenga. 

SCHIUZAR,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo,  on  the  Orontes  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Aleppo. 

SCHIZJEA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  allufion  to  the  cloven  ap- 
pearance of  its  aggregate  fan-like  fpikes,  the  word  being 
derived  from  ayf^u,  to  cleave  afunder. — Sm.  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
de  Turin,  v.  5.  419.  t.  9.  f.  9.  Tradls  relating  to  Nat. 
Hift.  257.  t.  1,  f.  9.  Swartz  Fil.  150.  Sprengel  Crypt. 
(Engl.  ed. ) 170.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  85.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  1 61.  Thunb.  Prodr.  172.  — Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Fi/ices. 

Eft.  Ch.  Capfules  fomewhat  turbinate,  with  radiating 
furrows  at  the  top,  burfting  laterally,  fefiile,  covering  the 
back  of  an  aggregate  appendage  to  the  frond.  Involucrum 
from  the  indexed  margin  of  the  appendages,  uninterrupted. 

A genus  very  diftinft  in  habit  from  all  others. 

I.  S.  peclinata.  Swartz  n.  1.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Acrof- 
tichum  peftinatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1524.  A.  n.  6.  Amoen. 
Acad.  v.  1.  270.  t.  12.  f.  4,  5.  Juncus  elegantifiimus, 
eapitulis  pedlinatis,  prom.  bon.  fpei ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  95. 
f.  7.  J.  africanus,  peftinato  capite ; Morif.  fedt.  8.  t.  9. 
f.  30.  Adiantum  peftinatum,  e capite  bonae  fpei ; Petiv. 
Muf.  n.  743.) — Frond  undivided,  linear  ; channelled  above. 
Appendages  crowded  into  a roundifh  deflexed  head. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  heathy  places,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  to  Petiver, 
who,  as  Linnaeus  fays,  “ fmelt  out”  that  it  was  a fern, 
though  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  fome  following  ones, 
have  called  it  a rulh.  We  cannot  but  give  great  commenda- 
tion to  Petiveris  mental  olfaftories  for  this  difeovery,  while 
we  wonder  at  the  error  of  his  rival  Plukenet.  The  root  is 
black  and  tufted,  of  courfe  perennial.  Fronds  feveral, 
afeending  in  an  oblique  zigzag  manner,  a foot  in  height, 
more  or  lefs,  quite  Ample,  rigid,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  en- 
tire, fomewhat  re  volute  ; channelled  in  front ; furnilhed 
with  a ftout  midrib  behind ; their  bafe  tapering,  blackilh, 
accompanied  at  its  origin  from  the  root  with  a denfe  tuft, 
of  tawny,  Alining,  tubular,  jointed  filaments,  inftead  of  the 


feales  ufual  in  ferns.  Each  frond  is  crowned  with  a com. 
prefled,  denfe,  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped  head,  formed  of 
two  clofe  converging  rows,  of  eredl,  linear,  often  cloven, 
leaflets,  about  fifteen  in  each  row,  fmooth  externally,  co- 
vered on  the  inner  furface  with  innumerable  capfules,  im- 
bedded in  hair. 

2.  S . fflulof a.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  103.  t.  250. 
f.  3.  Willd.  n.  2.  Brown,  n.  2. — Frond  undivided,  fome- 
what thread-ftiaped  and  cylindrical.  Appendages  crowded 
into  a lanceolate  eredl  fpike.  Involucrum  fringed.  Briftles 
at  the  root  tubular,  pervious. — Found  by  Labillardiere,  at 
the  cape  of  Van  Diemen.  This  feems  very  like  the  laft, 
except  that  the  hollow  fibres,  which  crown  the  root,  do  not 
appear  to  be  jointed,  and  the  appendages  at  the  fummit  of 
the  frond  fpread  in  fome  degree,  compofing  a two-ranked 
nearly  upright  fpike. 

3.  S . penicillata.  Willd.  n.  3.  (S.  pennula ; Swartz 

n.  2.  defer.  379.) — “Frond  undivided,  linear-thread- 
Ihaped,  femi-cylindrical.  Appendages  five  or  fix  pair,  di- 
gitate, ere  (ft.”  — Gathered  by  the  celebrated  travellers 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  near  the  Black  river  in  South 
America.  Fronds  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  brown 
feales  at  their  bafe.  Appendages  half  an  inch  long.  We 
have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure,  and  Willdenow’s  de- 
feription  contains  little  to  diftinguilh  this  from  the  laft. 
We  doubt  the  appendages  being  really  digitate. 

4.  S.  rupejlris.  Brown  n.  1. — “ Frond  undivided,  flat, 
linear,  entire.  Appendages  from  five  to  eight  pair,  pinnate. 
Involucrum  cut.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  rocks  near 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

5.  S.  digitata.  Swartz  n.  3.  defer.  380.  t.  4.  f.  1. 
Willd.  n.  4.  (Acroftichum  digitatum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1524.  A.  n.  5 ; Amoen.  Acad.  v.  1.  269.  t.  12.  f.  1. 
Planta  pluribus  foliis  triquetris  inftar  graminis  cyperini  fum- 
ruitate  foliorum  in  plurima  folia  biuncialia  divifis ; Herm. 
Muf.  Zeyl.  27.  Burm.  Zeyl.  194.) — Frond  undivided, 
linear,  entire,  keeled,  fingle-ribbed.  Appendages  three  or 
four  pair,  digitate,  ftraight,  fomewhat  radiating  ; the  inner- 
moft  longelt.  Involucrum  entire,  fmooth-edged. — Native 
of  Ceylon  and  Tranquebar.  The  fronds  are  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  flat,  except  the  keel  of  the  mid-rib,  a foot  or 
more  in  height,  occafionally  zigzag,  fmooth  ; crowned  with 
three  or  four  pair  of  linear  fmooth  appendages,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  each  half  the  breadth  of  the  frond.  /«- 
volucrum  continued,  even,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Mr. 
Brown  is  difpofed  to  doubt  the  genus  of  this  rare  and  An- 
gular fpecies,  becaufe  the  “ capfules  are  thickly  crowded  all 
over  the  backs  of  the  appendages,  not  ranged  in  two  rows  ; 
neither  do  they  burft  at  the  outer  fide  ; nor  are  the  appendages 
themfelves  pinnate,  but  digitate.”  This  laft  character  may 
admit  of  fome  difpute,  the  increafed  length  of  each  pair  of 
appendages,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  central,  evinces 
fomething  of  a pinnate  inclination  ; nor  do  we  perceive  that 
much  ftrefs  can  be  laid  on  the  opening  of  the  capfules , for 
we  are  unable  to  determine  its  direftion.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  fufficiently  refembles  other  Schizaa.  We  readily 
agree  with  profeffor  Willdenow,  that  Acrojlichum  fpicatum, 
Linn.  Suppl.  444.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  49,  doubtfully  re- 
ferred to  Sehizaa  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy, 
v.  5.  419,  does  not  belong  to  this  genus.  Whether  his 
Lomaria,  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  289,  to  which  it  is  referred,  be  well 
diftinguilhed  from  his  Struthiopteris  and  Onoclea,  their  cha- 
radters  depending  merely  on  the  divifions  of  the  involucrum , 
may  admit  of  fome  doubt.  The  margin  of  that  part  cer- 
tainly differs  in  different  fpecies  of  moll  natural  genera,  as* 
for  example,  in  that  now  before  us. 

6.  S.  bifida.  Willd.  n.  5.  Adi.  Erfurt,  for  1802.  3 o» 
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Georgia,  flowering  in  June.  Brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
John  Lyon,  in  1806.  Hort.  Kew.  A climbing  Jhrub, 
hardy,  except  in  our  very  fevere  winters.  The  Jlem  is 
fmooth,  (lender,  twining.  Leaves  {talked,  alternate,  ovate, 
pointed,  wavy,  fmooth,  three  or  four  inches  long  ; glau- 
cous beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  {talked,  droop- 
ing ; the  internal  leaves  of  their  calyx  of  a fine  fcarlet ; 
each  flower  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; the  fpike  of 
ripe  berries  meafuring  in  length  rather  more  than  an  inch. 
The  jloiuer-Jlalks  are  about  the  length  of  the  footjlalls. 
There  are  neither  Jlipulas  nor  brafteas.  The  genus  is  fome- 
what  allied  to  Menifpermum. 

SCHISCHELIZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Bidfchow. 

SCHISCHKOPA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Krafno upturn {k. 

SCHISCHTOMAK,  a river  of  Rufila,  which  runs  into 
the  Irtifch  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Tara. 

SCHISCHTOMATZKAIA,  a town  of  Rufila,  in 
the  government  of  Tobollk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schifch- 
tomak  and  the  Irtifch;  52  miles  N.W.  of  Tara. 

SCHISM,  Schisma,  formed  from  cr^io^a,  cleft , fffure, 
in  the  general,  fignifies  divifon,  or  feparation ; but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  leparations  happening  through 
diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  religion  and 
faith. 

Thus,  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael, 
from  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ; the  fchifm  of 
the  Perfians,  from  the  Turks,  and  other  Mahometans,  &c. 
Among  ecclefiaftical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the  Wejl 
is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Urban  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.  who  were  both  advanced  to  the  papacy  at 
the  fame  time,  the  latter  refiding  at  Avignon  in  France, 
and  the  former  at  Rome,  which  divided  the  church  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  ; the  caufe  of  Clement  being  efpoufed 
by  France  and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while 
the  reft  of  Europe  acknowledged  Urban  to  be  the  true 
vicar  of  Chrift  ; and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conltance,  fummoned  to  meet 
in  the  year  1414. 

The  Romanifts  number  thirty -four  fchifms  in  their  church. 
They  beftow  the  name  Englijh  fchifm  on  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, again,  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation  of  the 
nonconformifts ; viz.  the  Prelhyterians,  Independents,  and 
Anabaptifts,  who  contend  for  a farther  reformation. 

Some  call  the  feparation  of  the  Proteftants  from  the 
church  of  Rome  a paffive  fchifm  ; becaufe  that  church  cut 
them  off  from  their  communion. 

The  word  fchifm  is  ufed,  in  fcripture,  in  an  indifferent 
fenfe  (fee  John,  vii.  43.  John,  ix.  16.  x.  19.);  and,  there- 
fore, the  lawfulnefs  or  unlawfulnels  of  it  is  entirely  to  be 
determined  by  circumftances.  In  our  own  language,  indeed, 
common  ufe  has  affixed  to  the  term  an  idea  of  guilt  and  re- 
proach : but  in  this  fenfe  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
fchifm,  except  in  cafes  where  there  is  an  obligation  to  unity 
and  communion : fo  that  in  order  to  define  the  nature  ef  it 
juftly,  we  muft  find  out  fome  centre  of  union,  which  is 
common  to  ail  Chriftians.  This  muft  be  either  uniformity 
of  fentiment  in  matters  of  fpeculative  belief,  or  in  external 
inodes  of  worlhip  and  difcipline ; which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  impofiible : or,  if  it  be  unreafonable  to  expeft 
either  of  thefe,  the  only  centre  of  unity  that  remains  is 
-charity  and  mutual  forbearance,  notwithftanding  leffer  dif- 
ferences, where  there  is  an  afl'ent  to  all  the  neceffary  princi- 
ples of  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity  is 
proved  to  be  fincere  by  a regular  and  virtuous  life.  How- 
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ever  numerous  the  differences  that  fubfift  among  Chriftians, 
as  long  as  mutual  charity  is  preferved,  there  cannot  be  the 
guilt  of  fchifm.  Alienation  of  affeftion,  and  a turbulent 
excommunicating  fpirit,  are  the  effence  of  fchifm,  and  not 
mere  difference  of  opinion  ; not  the  ufe  of  different  cere- 
monies, or  of  no  ceremonies  at  all ; or  joining  ourfelves  to 
any  particular  religious  communion  ; for,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  who  in  feveral  paffages  blames  the  cCorinthians  for 
divifions,  or  fchifms,  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  com- 
munity, this  crime  may  be  committed  where  there  is  no  fe- 
paration from  a particular  church  ; and,  confequently,  they 
that  differ  uncharitably,  whether  they  belong  all  to  one,  or 
form  diftinft  worftiipping  affemblies  (and  they  alone),  are 
fchifmatics. 

In  the  cafes  to  which  the  apoftle  refers,  it  is  unqueftion- 
able,  that  the  Corinthians  had,  by  their  conduft,  given  a 
wound  to  charity,  and  not  that  they  had  made  any  deviation 
from  the  faith : and  that,  in  the  apoftolical  acceptation  of 
the  word,  men  may  be  fchifmatics,  or  guilty  of  fchifm,  by 
fuch  an  alienation  of  affection  from  their  brethren,  as  vio- 
lates the  internal  union  fubfifting  in  the  hearts  of  Chriftians, 
though  there  be  neither  error  in  doftrine  nor  feparation 
from  communion,  and  confequently  no  violation  of  external 
unity  in  ceremonies  and  worfhip.  Fauftus,  a Manichean 
bifhop  in  the  fourth  century  (however  remote  from  truth 
the  leading  principles  of  his  party  were  on  more  important 
articles)  entertained  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  entirely  fcrip- 
tural.  “ Schifma,”  fays  he,  “ nifi  fallor,  eft  eadem  opinan- 
tem  atque  eodem  ritu  colentemque  cseteri,  folo  congrega- 
tionis  deleftari  difiidio.”  Fauft.  1.  xx.  c.  iii.  ap.  Auguft. 

As  to  the  diftinftions  on  this  fubjeft,  which  in  after-times 
obtained  among  theologians,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  fays 
Dr.  Campbell,  that  error  in  doftrine  was  not  fuppofed 
effential  to  the  notion  of  fchifm : its  diltinguiffiing  badge 
was  made  feparation  from  communion  in  religious  offices, 
infomuch  that  the  words  fchifmatic  and  feparatifl  have  been 
accounted  fynonimous.  By  this,  divines  commonly  difcri- 
minate  fchifm  from  herefy,  the  effence  of  which  laft  is  re- 
prefented  as  confifting  in  an  erroneous  opinion,  obftinately 
maintained,  concerning  fome  fundamental  doftrine  of  Chrif- 
tianity, and  that  whether  it  be  accompanied  with  feparation 
in  refpeft  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  or  not.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  fchifm  in  fcriptural  ufe  is  one  thing, 
and  fchifm  in  ecclefiaftical  ufe,  another.  Prelim.  Diff, 
part  iii. 

Schism,  Greek.  See  Greek  Church. 

Scmsu-Bill,  the  name  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  which  reftrained  Proteftant  difienters  from 
educating  their  own  children,  and  forbad  all  tutors  or  fchool- 
mafters  being  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  or  diffenting  place 
of  worlhip.  The  queen  died  on  the  day  when  this  aft  was 
to  have  taken  place  (Aug.  1,  1714),  and  the  fchifm-bill  was 
repealed  in  the  fifth  year  of  George  I. 

SCHISMA,  in  Mufc,  is  a minute  interval,  equal  only 
to  half  a comma,  and  of  which  the  ratio  is  a furd  quantity  : 
fince,  in  order  to  exprefs  it  by  numbers,  a mean  propor- 
tional muft  be  found  between  80  and  81. 

SCHISTOUS,  in  Mineralogy,  compofed  of  laminae,  or 
flates. 

SCHISTUS,  Schist,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology , is  a 
name  defcriptive  of  the  fiaty  ftrufture  of  rocks,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  which  are  divifible  into  thin  plates  : thus  we 
have  micaceous  fchift,  or  mica  flate  ; argillaceous  fchift,  or 
common  flate  ; and  chlorite  fchift,  &c.  The  {hale  which 
occurs  in  the  coal  ftrata  is  alfo  properly  called  a fchift.  If 
we  examine  the  fchifts  of  a mountainous  traft,  we  {hall  find 
they  confift  almoft  entirely  of  mica,  or  felfpar,  or  quartz, 

or 
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or  hornblende  (fee  thefe  fubftances  under  their  refpeftive 
heads),  or  of  a mixture  of  two  or  more  of  thefe  minerals. 
In  fome  initances,  carbonate  of  lime  is  intermixed  with 
fchiftus,  and  affumes  a flaty  ftrufture.  Granite  affumes'alfo 
a flaty  ftrufture,  and  is  then  called  gneifs.  (See  Gneiss.) 
It  has  been  ufual,  fays  a late  writer,  to  confider  the  various 
characters  of  fchift  as  correlative  with  their  age,  or  the  order 
of  their  difpofition,  as  follows : gneifs,  micaceous  fchift  ; 
then  roof-flate,  hornblende  fchift,  chlorite  fchift,  and  grey- 
wacke  fchift,  which  were  fuppofed  to  lie  in  regular  fucceflion. 
This  regularity  of  fucceflion  is  now  queftioned  on  authorities 
as  high  and  numerous  as  thofe  by  which  it  was  firft  afferted  ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  fo  complete  an  intermixture  of  all 
the  varieties,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  of  cotempo- 
raneous  origin.  See  Rock  and  Slate. 

Schistus,  Aluminous.  See  Alum-Jlate , under  Alum. 

SCHITELLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata  ; 1 8 miles  W.  of  Viefte. 

SCHIT-ELU,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plant  which  produces  the  feed  called  fefamum  in  the 
ihops. 

SCHITTEREN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Culm;  14 miles  N.N.W.  of  Strafburg. 

SCHITTUAR,  or  Shitwar,  afmall  ifland  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  near  the  coaft  of  Perfia.  N.  lat.  26°  59'.  E. 
long.  530  24'. 

SCHIUMLAH.  See  Shiumlah. 

SCHIUSCHKINA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Irkutfk  ; 38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Orlenga. 

SCHIUZAR,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo,  on  the  Orontes  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Aleppo. 

SCH1ZJEA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  allufion  to  the  cloven  ap- 
pearance of  its  aggregate  fan-like  fpikes,  the  word  being 
derived  from  ayf^w,  to  cleave  afunder. — Sm.  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
de  Turin,  v.  5.  419.  t.  9.  f.  9.  Trafts  relating  to  Nat. 
Hift.  257.  t.  1.  f.  9.  Swartz  Fil.  150.  Sprengel  Crypt. 
(Engl.  ed. ) 170.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  85.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  161.  Thunb.  Prodr.  172.  — Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Fi/ices. 

Eft.  Ch.  Capfules  fomewhat  turbinate,  with  radiating 
furrows  at  the  top,  burfting  laterally,  feflile,  covering  the 
back  of  an  aggregate  appendage  to  the  frond.  Involucrum 
from  the  indexed  margin  of  the  appendages,  uninterrupted. 

A genus  very  diftinft  in  habit  from  all  others. 

I.  S.  peclinata.  Swartz  n.  1.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Acrof- 
tichum  peftinatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1524.  A.  n.  6.  Amoen. 
Acad.  v.  1.  270.  t.  12.  f.  4,  5.  Juncus  elegantifiimus, 
capitulis  peftinatis,  prom.  bon.  fpei ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  95. 
f.  7.  J.  africanus,  peftinato  capite ; Morif.  feCt.  8.  t.  9. 
f.  30.  Adiantum  peftinatum,  e capite  bona:  fpei ; Petiv. 
Muf.  n.  743.) — Frond  undivided,  linear  ; channelled  above. 
Appendages  crowded  into  a roundilh  deflexed  head. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  heathy  places,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  to  Petiver, 
who,  as  Linnaeus  fays,  “ fmelt  out”  that  it  was  a fern, 
though  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  fome  following  ones, 
have  called  it  a rulh.  We  cannot  but  give  great  commenda- 
tion to  Petiver’s  mental  olfactories  for  this  difeovery,  while 
we  wonder  at  the  error  of  his  rival  Plukenet.  The  root  is 
black  and  tufted,  of  courfe  perennial.  Fronds  feveral, 
afeending  in  an  oblique  zigzag  manner,  a foot  in  height, 
more  or  lefs,  quite  Ample,  rigid,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  en- 
tire, fomewhat  revolute ; channelled  in  front ; furnilhed 
with  a ftout  midrib  behind ; their  bafe  tapering,  blackilh, 
accompanied  at  its  origin  from  the  root  with  a denfe  tuft, 
of  tawny,  Ihining,  tubular,  jointed  filaments,  inftead  of  the 


feales  ufual  in  ferns.  Each  frond  is  crowned  with  a com. 
prefled,  denfe,  fomewhat  kidney-lhaped  head,  formed  of 
two  clofe  converging  rows,  of  ereft,  linear,  often  cloven, 
leaflets,  about  fifteen  in  each  row,  fmooth  externally,  co- 
vered on  the  inner  furface  with  innumerable  capfules , im- 
bedded in  hair. 

2.  S.  fjlulofa.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  103.  t.  250. 
f.  3.  Willd.  n.  2.  Brown,  n.  2. — Frond  undivided,  fome- 
what thread-lhaped  and  cylindrical.  Appendages  crowded 
into  a lanceolate  ereft  fpike.  Involucrum  fringed.  Briftles 
at  the  root  tubular,  pervious. — Found  by  Labillardiere,  at 
the  cape  of  Van  Diemen.  This  feems  very  like  the  laft, 
except  that  the  hollow  fibres,  which  crown  the  root,  do  not 
appear  to  be  jointed,  and  the  appendages  at  the  fummit  of 
the  frond  fpread  in  fome  degree,  compofing  a two-ranked 
nearly  upright  fpike. 

3.  S.  penicillata.  Willd.  n.  3.  (S.  pennula ; Swartz 

n.  2.  defer.  379.) — “Frond  undivided,  linear-thread- 
Ihaped,  femi-cylindrical.  Appendages  five  or  fix  pair,  di- 
gitate, ereft.”  — Gathered  by  the  celebrated  travellers 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  near  the  Black  river  in  South 
America.  Fronds  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  brown 
feales  at  their  bafe.  Appendages  half  an  inch  long.  We 
have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure,  and  Willdenow’s  de- 
feription  contains  little  to  diftinguifh  this  from  the  laft. 
We  doubt  the  appendages  being  really  digitate. 

4.  S.  rupefris.  Brown  n.  1. — “ Frond  undivided,  flat, 
linear,  entire.  Appendages  from  five  to  eight  pair,  pinnate. 
Involucrum  cut.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  rocks  near 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

5.  S.  digitata.  Swartz  n.  3.  defer.  380.  t.  4.  f.  1. 
Willd.  n.  4.  (Acroftichum  digitatum ; Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1524.  A.  n.  5 ; Amoen.  Acad.  v.  1.  269.  t.  12.  f.  1. 
Planta  pluribus  foliis  triquetris  inftar  graminis  cyperini  fum- 
rnitate  foliorum  in  plurima  folia  biuncialia  divifis ; Herm. 
Muf.  Zeyl.  27.  Burm.  Zeyl.  194.) — Frond  undivided, 
linear,  entire,  keeled,  fingle-ribbed.  Appendages  three  or 
four  pair,  digitate,  ftraight,  fomewhat  radiating  ; the  inner- 
moft  longeft.  Involucrum  entire,  fmooth-edged. — Native 
of  Ceylon  and  Tranquebar.  The  fronds  are  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  flat,  except  the  keel  of  the  mid-rib,  a foot  or 
more  in  height,  occafionally  zigzag,  fmooth ; crowned  with 
three  or  four  pair  of  linear  fmooth  appendages,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  each  half  the  breadth  of  the  frond.  /«- 
volucrum  continued,  even,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Mr. 
Brown  is  difpofed  to  doubt  the  genus  of  this  rare  and  An- 
gular fpecies,  becaufe  the  “ capfules  are  thickly  crowded  all 
over  the  backs  of  the  appendages,  not  ranged  in  two  rows  ; 
neither  do  they  burft  at  the  outer  fide ; nor  are  the  appendages 
themfelves  pinnate,  but  digitate.”  This  laft  character  may 
admit  of  fome  difpute,  the  increafed  length  of  each  pair  of 
appendages,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  central,  evinces 
fomething  of  a pinnate  inclination  ; nor  do  we  perceive  that 
much  ftrefs  can  be  laid  on  the  opening  of  the  capfules,  for 
we  are  unable  to  determine  its  direftion.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  fufficiently  refembles  other  Schizaa.  We  readily 
agree  with  profeffor  Willdenow,  that  Acrojlichum  fpicatum, 
Linn.  Suppl.  444.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  49,  doubtfully  re- 
ferred to  Schizaa  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy, 
v.  5.  419,  does  not  belong  to  this  genus.  Whether  his 
Lomaria,  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  289,  to  which  it  is  referred,  be  well 
diftinguifhed  from  his  Struthiopteris  and  Onoclea,  their  cha- 
racters depending  merely  on  the  divifions  of  the  involucrum s 
may  admit  of  fome  doubt.  The  margin  of  that  part  cer- 
tainly differs  in  different  fpecies  of  moll  natural  genera,  as, 
for  example,  in  that  row  before  us. 

6.  S.  bifida.  Willd.  n.  5.  Aft.  Erfurt,  for  1802.  30* 

40  a t.  3, 
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t.  3.  f.  3.  Swartz  n.  5.  Brownn.3.  ( Acroftichum  dicho- 
tomum;  Cavan.  Leccion.  240. ) — Barren  fronds  repeatedly 
forked  ; fertile  ones  firnply  or  doubly  divided,  roughifh. 
Appendages  ten  to  fixteen  pair,  pinnate,  crowded  into  a half- 
ovate  head.  Involucrum  fringed. — Native  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  well  as  of  Van  Diemen’s  ifland.  The  barren 
fronds  we  have  not  feen  ; the  fertile  ones  are  in  two  of  our 
fpecimens  quite  fimple ; in  all  the  relt  only  once  divided, 
more  or  lefs  deeply  ; all  narrow  and  channelled.  This  plant 
bears  a general  refemblance  to  the  firft  fpecies,  but  is  rather 
fmaller,  and  the  appendages  compofe  a more  eredt  and  oblong, 
not  kidney-fhaped  or  deflexed,  head. 

7.  S.  dichotoma.  Willd.  n.  6.  Swartz  n.  4.  A£t.  Erfurt, 
for  1802.30^.3.  f.  2.  (Acroftichum  dichotomum ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1524.  Cochine  branched  comb-fern  ; Petiv.  Gazoph.  7. 
t.  70.  f.  12.) — Fronds  all  repeatedly  forked  ; fegments  linear, 
fingle-ribbed,  roughifh,  tapering  upwards.  Appendages 
pinnate,  fomewhat  fpreading,  obtufe.  Involucrum  hairy. — 
Native  of  the  Eafi  Indies,  Cochinchina,  the  Mauritius, 
Madagafcar,  and  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  The 
root  confifts  of  many  tufted,  ftrong,  black,  hairy  fibres, 
crowned  with  fhining,  tawny,  hollow,  jointed  hairs,  as  in 
S.  pedinata.  Fronds  forked  four  or  five  times,  or  more,  very 
narrow,  with  a ftrong  mid-rib  ; more  or  lefs  rough  with 
minute  rigid  prickles,  all  directed  towards  the  points  ; the 
barren  ones  about  fix  inches  high  ; the  fertile  eight  inches, 
or  more.  Appendages  fmall,  fomewhat  club-fhaped,  ufually 
about  eight  pair,  divaricated,  compofing  a fmall  recurved, 
pale  brown  fpike,  minutely  fpinous,  efpecially  at  its  bafe. 
Mr.  Brown  fpeaks  of  this  as  a very  variable  plant,  fometimes 
nearly  fmooth  in  the  margin  and  ribs  of  its  fronds,  and  having 
from  three  to  ten  pair  of  appendages  in  each  fpike.  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  has  favoured  us  with  an  Otaheite  fpecimen,  which, 
but  for  this  remark  of  our  learned  friend,  we  fhould  confide, 
as  a diftimft  fpecies,  and  call  fajligiata  ; the  fegments  of  its 
fertile  fronds  being  level-topped  and  exceedingly  numerous, 
the  appendages  uniformly  four  pair,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in 
each  fpike,  all  of  them  ereft  and  parallel,  not  divaricated, 
nor  are  the  fpikes  recurved. 

8.  S.  crflata.  Willd.  n.  7.  (Ripidium  dichotomum ; 
Bernhardi  in  Schrad.  Journ.  for  1802.  part  2.  127.  t.  2.  f.  3. 
Acroftichum  dichotomum  ; Forft.  Prodr.  78.) — “ Fronds 
repeatedly  forked,  linear,  fingle-ribbed,  fmooth  ; very  taper 
at  the  fummits.  Appendages  about  five  pair.” — Gathered 
by  Forfter  in  the  Society  ifles.  Willdenow,  who  had  feen 
a dried  fpecimen,  fays  this  fpecies  is  very  like  the  laft,  but 
with  a broader  frond,  fmooth  at  the  margin,  remarkably 
tapering  at  the  top,  and  bearing  fmaller  fpikes. 

9.  S . elegans.  Swartz  n.  6.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Acroftichum 
elegans  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  104.  t.  50.  Lophidium  latifo- 
lium  ; Richard  in  A<El.  Soc.  Hift.  Nat.  Paris,  v.  1.  1 14  ?) — 
Frond  fan-lhaped,  forked,  with  wedge-fhaped,  many-ribbed 
fegments,  jagged  at  the  top.  Appendages  pinnate,  pa- 
rallel. Involucrum  hairy.  Gathered  by  Von  Rohr,  in  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad;  by  Masrter  in  the  Caraccas.  The 
root  is  fomewhat  creeping.  Fronds  differing  from  the  laft 
but  one,  in  having  fewer  divifions,  and  thofe  very  broad, 
each  bearing  many  pinnate  terminal  fpikes  of  appendages. 
The  latter  are  ufually  five  or  fix  pair  in  each  fpike,  bluntifh, 
hairy,  green,  fupported  by  a thick  flat  common  ftalk.  We 
conceive  that  Richard’s  Lophidium  can  fcarcely  be  different 
from  our  plant. 

SCHIZANTHUS,  fo  called  by  the  authors  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana , from  crxfu,  to  cut,  or  cleave,  and  a.tQo;, 
a flower,  becaufe  of  the  numerous  and  deep  fegments 
of  its  corolla.  — “ FI.  Peruv.  Prodr.  5.  t.  1.  FI.  Peruv. 
v.  1.  13.”  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  171.. — Clafs  and  order, 
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Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfcmata,  Linn.  Scro- 
phularitz,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  linear, 
nearly  equal,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
ringent,  reverfed : tube  comprefl'ed,  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ; upper  lip  in  five  deep  fegments,  lower  in  three. 
Stam.  Filaments  four  ; two  of  them  abortive,  villous,  under 
the  upper  lip  (which  by  the  reverfed  pofition  of  the  flower 
ftands  lowermoft)  ; the  other  two  perfeft,  infertedinto  the 
lower  lip  ; anthers  roundifh,  of  two  lobes.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ; ftigma  club-fhaped.  Peric.  Capfule 
ovate,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  of  two  concave  cloven  valves, 
and  two  cells.  Seeds  feveral,  kidney-fhaped,  rough.  Re- 
ceptacle orbicular,  comprefl'ed,  parallel  to  the  valves,  uncon- 
nedfed  with  them,  rough  and  corrugated  at  the  fides,  where 
the  feeds  are  inferted. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  two- 
lipped, reverfed  ; the  upper  lip  in  five,  lower  in  three,  deep 
fegments.  Two  barren  ftamens.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  two 
cells,  and  two  cloven  valves. 

1.  S . pinnatus.  Vahl.  n.  1.  FI.  Peruv.  t.  17. — Native 
of  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields  in  Chili.  Our  fpecimen 
was  fent  by  the  late  abbe  Cavanilles,  in  1803.  The  flem  is 
herbaceous,  eredt,  two  feet  high,  branched,  leafy,  round, 
rough,  efpecially  in  the  upper  part,  with  glandular  vifcid 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ftalks,  flightly  hairy,  pin- 
nate, or  rather  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  linear,  decurrent, 
bluntifh,  partly  cut  or  fubdivided  fegments.  Stipulas  none. 
Clujlers  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  fimple,  of  from  fix  to  twelve  drooping  flowers , 
with  a pair  of  fmall  roundifh  IraBeas  at  the  bafe  of  each  par- 
tial ftalk.  Calyx  and  Jlalks  hairy  and  vifcid.  Corolla  about 
an  inch  long,  variegated  with  fhades  of  light  purple,  the 
upper  lip  having  a darker  fpot  in  the  middle  ; the  fegments 
of  the  lower  lip  falcate,  the  intermediate  one  abrupt. 
Valves  of  the  capfule  fmooth,  thin,  almoft  membranous. 

SCHKEUDITZ,  or  Siieuditz,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  principality  of  Merfeburg,  or  the  Elfter  j 
8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Leipfic. 

SCHKOLEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Naumburg  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Naumburg. 

SCHKUHRIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
Dr.  Roth,  in  his  CataleBa,  v.  1.  116,  in  commemoration  of 
Mr.  Chriftian  Schkuhr,  who  is  ftiled,  in  his  own  work,  Me- 
chanic of  the  Univerfity  of  Wittenberg.  Whatever  may 
be  his  office  or  rank,  he  has  proved  himfelf  a inoft  acute  and 
exa£f  defcriptive  botanift,  in  a general  illuilration  in  German 
of  the  genera,  and  principal  fpecies,  of  the  Linnsean  fyftem, 
with  coloured  figures,  under  the  title  of  Botanifches  Hand- 
buch,  or  Botanical  Manual.  Of  this  work,  what  regards 
the  fpecies  of  Carex,  all  of  them,  as  far  as  known,  being 
carefully  delineated,  is  the  molt  valuable,  and  fufficient,  of 
itfelf,  to  fecure  the  botanical  immortality  of  its  author.  We 
regret,  therefore,  that  the  genus  dedicated  to  fo  worthy  a 
name  proves,  in  our  judgment  at  leaft,  not  diftinft  from 
Pectis  ; fee  that  article,  fpecies  the  fixth.  Mr.  Schkuhr 
was  born  at  Pegau,  May  14,  1741,  and,  we  believe,  is  ftill 
living. 

SCHLACKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Coburg  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Coburg. 

SCHLADEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Hildefheim  ; 28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hildefheim. 

SCHLAKENAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Kamnitz. 

SCHLAKENWALD,  or  Slawkow,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Elnbogen,  near  which  is  a tin- 
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mine;  3 miles  S.E.  of  Elnbogen.  N.  lat.  50®  7'.  E. 
long.  12°  50'. 

SCHLAKENWERT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Elnbogen,  with  a citadel ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Elnbo- 
gen. N.  lat.  50°  16'.  E.  long.  12°  55'. 

SCHLAMING,  or  Schladming,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the  river  Enns ; 36  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rottenmann. 

SCHLAN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  once  the  capital  of  a 
circle,  united  with  Rakonitz  ; 28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jung- 
Buntzel.  N.  lat.  50°  15'.  E.  long.  140  15'. 

SCHLAUPPITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Grotkau  ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ottmuchau. 

SCHLAWA,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau,  on  the  borders  of  Poland,  near  the  Schalwer  See,  or 
lake,  the  fifhery  of  which  is  farmed  at  an  annual  rent  of 
IOOO  Silefian  rix-dollars  ; 12  miles  of  Gros-Glogau. 

SCHLAWE,  Slawe,  or  S/age,  a town  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  Wipper  ; 68  miles  N.E.  of  Stargard  N.  lat.  540 
19'.  E.  long.  160  23'. 

SCHLEBHEIM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Schweinfurt. 

SCHLECHTENDALIA,  in  Botany,  is  the  IVilldenowa 
of  Cavanilles  ; but  there  being  already  a Willdenovia , as  it 
ought  to  be  written,  edabliihed  by  Thunberg,  profeffor 
Willdenow  has  dedicated  the  prefent  genus  to  his  “ very 
dear  friend”  Von  Schlechtendal,  a noble  German,  whom  he 
terms  alfo  “ a mod  acute  botanid.”  How  often  does  Vol- 
taire’s wifh,  of  “ fewer  confonants,”  to  thefe  meritorious 
Germans,  come  acrofs  the  mind,  as  we  range  over  the  wide 
and  rugged  field  of  botanical  nomenclature! — Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  2123. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia- 
fuperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  oppofitifolitz , Linn.  Corym- 
bifera , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  many, 
fpreading,  awl-fhaped  fcales  ; inner  of  many,  clofe,  ere£t, 
linear  leaves,  longer  than  the  outer.  Cor.  compound,  radi- 
ated ; florets  of  the  radius  eight,  female,  ligulate,  rounded, 
broad,  entire  ; thofe  of  the  difk  numerous,  perfeft,  tubular, 
their  limb  in  fix,  feven,  or  eight  linear,  acute,  very  narrow 
fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  (in  the  diflc  only)  five,  capillary  ; 
anthers  fimple,  united  into  a cylinder.  Pi/1.  Germen  oblong, 
crowned  with  five  bridles,  and  five  fliort  intermediate  fcales ; 
ftyle  folitary,  divided  half  way  down  into  three  parts  ; 
ftigmas  three,  bridle- fhaped.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong, 
(lightly  pentagonal,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  crowned  with 
five  ere<d  bridles.  Receptacle  chaffy,  its  fcales  fliort,  cup- 
like, toothed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-crown  of  five  ere£t 
bridles.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  many  bridles  ; inner 
of  many  equal  leaves.  Florets  of  the  difk  in  fix  or  eight 
fegments. 

1.  S . glandulofa.  Willd.  n.  I.  (Willdenowa  glandulofa  ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  61.  t.  89.) — Native  of  Mexico,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  to  the  garden  at  Madrid.  Root  perennial. 
Stems  annual,  a yard  high,  branched,  leafy,  round,  reddifli 
and  fmooth.  Leaves  numerous,  modly  alternate,  rigid, 
pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet ; their  common  Jlalk  channelled, 
fringed  with  bridles ; leajlets  about  feven,  oppofite,  ovate, 
decurrent,  fmooth,  an  inch  long,  toothed,  often  fringed  with 
bridles,  and  bordered  with  fcattered  pellucid  fpots,  or 
glands,  in  their  fubdance,  near  the  edge.  Flowers  corym- 
bofe,  refembling  the  common  Zinnia  in  fize  and  fhape,  fear- 
let  ; the  difk  paled.  Each  fcale  or  leaf  of  the  calyx  ends 
in  a red  bridle,  at  whofe  bafe  are  two  glands,  in  the 
inner  calyx,  one  in  the  outer.  The  Jlower-Jlalks  fwell  gra- 
dually upwards,  and  bear  a few  fcattered  bridles,  refembling 


the  outer  fcales  of  the  calyx.  This  plant  is  certainly,  as 
Cavanilles  remarks,  akin  to  Tagetes,  but  differs  in  its  double 
calyx , more  numerous  fegments  of  the  tubular  Jlorets , chaffy 
receptacle , and  three  Jligmas  ; which  lad  character,  as  this 
intelligent  author  appears  to  think,  requires  further  invefli- 
gation.  The  plant,  before  us  would  be  a great  acquifition 
to  the  Englifh  flower  gardens,  where  it  would  probably 
prove  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  late  in  autumn. 

SCHLEER1ET,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  the  duchy 
of  Wurzburg;  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Arndein. 

SCHLEGELBERG,  a mountain  of  the  Brifgaw  ; 22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Friburg. 

SCHLEICH INGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Limburg  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Ulm. 

SCHLEINACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Burg  Eberach. 

SCHLEINITZ,  a town  of  Audria ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Eggenburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Audria  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of 
Meiflau. 

SCHLEISHE1M,  a town  of  Bavaria,  with  a royal 
palace,  containing  a colle&ion  of  piftures  by  the  mod  cele- 
brated maders,  Rubens,  Albert  Durer,  &c.  ; 8 miles  N. 
of  Munich. 

SCHLEITZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Reuflen,  the  feat  of  the  count,  containing  three  churches  ; 

17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Greitz.  N.  lat.  50°  30'.  E.  long. 

1 1°  50'. 

SCHLEK,  a town  of  Courland,  on  the  Wota  ; 6 miles 
N.  of  Goldingen. 

SCHLEMMEN,  a term  ufed  by  the  fmalt-makers  to 
exprefs  the  fubdance  of  the  fmalt  after  fufion,  when  it  is 
feparated  from  the  efchel ; that  is,  a fort  of  grey  afhes  which 
adhere  to  it,  and  is  ready  for  powdering  for  ufe. 

SCHLENACKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Roer ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

SCHLENTER  See,  a large  lake  in  the  duchy  of 
Holdein,  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference  ; 3 miles 
W.  of  Lutkenburg. 

SCHLETTAU,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg  ; 3 miles  W. N.W.  of  Grunhayn. 

SCHLETTSTATT,  or  Schelestat,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  y 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  didriCl  of  Barr,  fituated  in  a marfhy 
country,  on  the  111 ; formerly  imperial  ; 5 pods  S.S.W.  of 
Strafburgh.  The  place  contains  7464,  and  the  canton 
13,626.  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  75  kiliometres,  in  6 
communes.  N.  lat.  48°  5b  E.  long.  70  22'. 

SCHLEUSE,  a town  ofPruflia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Konigfberg. 

SCHLEUSINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  on  the  Schleufs ; 19  miles  N.N.E.  of 

Schweinfurt. 

SCHLEUSS,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Werra,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Schleufingen. 

SCHLEYDEN,  or  Schlieden,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ourthe,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  didriCt  of  Malmedy  ; late  capital  of  a county  of 
Wedphalia,  annexed  to  the  county  of  Mark  ; 40  miles  N. 
of  Treves.  The  place  contains  1308,  and  the  canton 
4136  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  142^  kiliometres,  in  4 
communes.  N.  lat.  50°  35'.  E.  long.  6°  256 

SCHLICHTING,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holdein  ; 

3 miles  S.E.  of  Lunden. 

SCHLICKHEIM,  a river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs 
into  the  Neckar,  near  Rothweil. 

SCHLIEBEN, 
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SCHLIEBEN,  a town  of  Saxony;  2$  miles  S.E.  of 
Wittenberg.  N.  lat.  50°  33'.  E.  long.  13°  36'. 

SCHLIENGEN,  or  Schlingen,  a town  of  Baden, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Rhine  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Bale. 

SCHLIERSBACH,  a town  of  Auitria ; 14  miles  S.W. 
of  Steyr. 

SCHLIESBURG,  a town  of  Auftria;  2 miles  E.  of 
Grielkirchen. 

SCHLISSELBURG,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Peterfburg,  on  lake  Ladoga  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Pe- 
terlburg.  N.  lat.  6o°.  E.  long.  48°  44'. 

SCHLITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  giving  name  to  a 
county  on  the  Fulda  ; 7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Fulda. 

SCHLOBITTEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland,  near  Holland. 

SCHLOCKAU,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia,  on 
the  Bro  ; 43  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

SCHLODEIN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  near  Plolland. 

SCHLOFKA,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland  ; 7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Soldau. 

SCHLOMEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Culmbach  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Bayreuth. 

SCHLOSSAU,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Strafburg. 

SCHLOSSHOFF,  a town  of  Auftria  ; two  miles  S.  of 
Marckeck. 

SCHLOTHEIM,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  Rudolftadt ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Muhlhaufen. 

SCHLUCHTEREN,  atownof  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hanau-Munzenberg,  with  a Proteftant  college,  which 
was  formerly  a convent  of  Benedi&ines  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of 
Fulda. 

SCHLUSSELAU,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Bamberg. 

SCHLUSSELBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Minden;  13  miles  N.E.  of  Minden. 

Schlusselburg,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  con- 
taining about  300  houfes,  and  2800  inhabitants,  near 
lake  Ladoga : the  fortrefs  ftands  on  an  ifland  in  the  river. 
This  has  been  frequently  ufed  as  a ftate  prifon.  The  iflahd 
is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  175  fathoms  long,  and  78  in 
its  broadeft  part.  The  walls  that  furround  it  are  for  the 
moft  part  conftrufted  of  ftones  and  brick  ; fifty  feet  high, 
and  from  eleven  to  twenty  thick,  and  fortified  with  battle- 
ments, and  eight  round  towers.  The  paflage  into  the 
ifland  is  by  a drawbridge.  The  fortrefs  is  about  146  feet 
fquare,  and  furrounded  by  ftone  walls  of  a great  height. 
An  adjoining  brick  houfe,  of  a Angle  ftory,  extends  from 
one  fide  to  the  other,  and  contains  eight  rooms,  of  feventeen 
feet  by  twelve.  The  houfe  is  unfinifhed,  is  without  ceiling, 
and  has  never  been  inhabited.  Peter  III.  begun  it  precipi- 
tately, but  when  he  was  depofed,  the  work  was  difcontinued  ; 
36  miles  E.  of  Peterfburg. 

SCHLUSSELFELD,  atownof  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg, infulated  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 13  miles  S.W. 
of  Bamberg. 

SCHMALENBERG,  a town  of  Weftphalia  ; 18  miles 
S.  of  Brifon. 

SCHMALFELDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
margraviate  of  Anfpach ; 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Gerhardfbron. 

SCHMALIEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Ermeland ; 8 
miles  S.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

SCHMEDITTE,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Konigfberg. 

SCHMEIZEL,  Martin,  in  Biography , a German 
hiftorical  writer,  was  born  at  Cronftadt  in  the  year  1679. 


He  was  educated  partly  at  Jena,  and  partly  at  Wittenberg 
and  Griefswald.  In  1 706  he  accompanied  a youug  gentle- 
man in  the  quality  of  tutor  to  Halle,  and  thence  to  Jena. 
In  1709  he  undertook  a tour  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In 
the  latter  country  he  was  entrulted  with  the  care  of  two 
young  gentlemen,  whom  he  carried  with  him  to  Jena,  and  in 
1713  took  them  back  to  Sweden  : on  which  occafion  he 
was  twice  captured  by  Danifh  privateers,  and  conveyed  to 
Cop#ihagen,  but  he  foon  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Jena.  After  this  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  philofo- 
phy  in  the  academy,  and  at  the  fame  time  librarian.  In 
1731  he  was  invited  to  Halle,  to  be  profeflor  of  jurifpru- 
dence  and  hiftory,  with  the  honour  of  the  title  of  counfel- 
lor  of  ftate  to  his  Prufiian  majefty.  He  died  in  1747.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  written  partly  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  partly  in  Latin  : of  thefe,  the  principal  are  as 
follow  : “ Tradtatus  de  Coronis  tarn  antiquis  quam  moder- 
nise” “ De  Clenodiiset  Ritu  inaugurandi  Reges  Hungariae 
“ Praecognita  Hilt.  Ecclefiafticae “ Catalogus  Scrip, 
torum  qui  Res  Hungariae,  Tranfilvaniae,  & c.  illuftrant  et  in 
Bibliotheca  Martini  Schmeizelii  fervantur.” 

SCHMEKEWALT,  in  Geography,  atownof  Pruflia, 
in  Oberland;  6 miles  S. S.W.  of  Olterode. 

SCHMELING,  Mad.,  in  Biography.  See  Mara. 

SCHMELTZDORF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Neifl'e. 

SCHMERA,  a town  of  Wurzburg  ; 9 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Geroltzhofen. 

SCHMERGRUB,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia; 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vogelfang. 

SCHMERLENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
electorate  of  Mentz  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Afchaffenburg. 

SCHMEY,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Strafburg. 

SCHMID,  John  Andrew,  in  Biography , a German 
Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Worms  in  1652.  He  was 
educated  at  his  native  place,  and  after  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  both  carried  off  by  the  plague  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a college  at 
Augfburg,  after  which  he  went  to  Altdorf,  and  thence  to 
Jena,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1675, 
In  1679  he  nearly  loft  his  life  by  a fall  from  a window,  and 
though  he  recovered  after  a long  illnefs,  his  right  arm  was 
fo  injured,  that  he  was  under  the  necefiity  of  learning  to 
write  with  his  left  hand.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  profef- 
for  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  and 
after  this  he  fucceeded  to  the  theological  chair.  In  1695 
removed  to  Helmftadt,  and  was  appointed  to  the  profefl'or- 
fhip  of  theology  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  He  died  in  1726. 
He  wrote  feveral  works,  which  relate  chiefly  to  literary  and 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Mofheim  defcribes  him  as  a man  of 
great  genius  and  indefatigable  induftry,  and  fpeaks  of  him 
as  the  firft  man  of  learning  in  Germany  who  had  the  courage 
to  throw  afide  the  trammels  of  Ariftotle  : he  further  fays, 
that  he  was  a judicious  hiftorian,  who  knew  how  to  avoid  fu- 
perftitious  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fcepticifm  ©n  the 
other  ; and  a pacific  theologian,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defend  the  truth  without  making  himfelf  enemies. 

SCHMIDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 8 miles 
S.  of  Sonneberg. 

SCHMIDELIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
the  pen  of  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Cafimir  Chriftopher 
Schmidel,  formerly  Profeflor  of  Medicine  at  Erlang,  and 
afterwards  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  An- 
fpach, author  of  fome  very  valuable  and  fcientific  diflerta- 
tions,  on  Oreo/elinum,  Buxlaumia,  Blajia,  and  J unger mannia, 
as  Well  as  of  feveral  fafciculi,  in  folio,  of  fplendid  coloured 
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plates  of  plants,  with  elaborate  difledlions  of  their  parts  of 
frudlification,  drawn  under  his  infpedtion,  and  illuftrated 
with  ample  fynonyms  and  remarks.  He  travelled,  in  the 
years  1773  and  1774,  through  part  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  as  phyfician  to  Elizabeth  Friderica  Sophia, 
late  duchefs  of  Wirtemberg,  who  laboured  under  an  inlirm 
ftate  of  health.  Of  thisjourney,  a Latin  account,  confut- 
ing principally  of  obfervations  relative  to  Natural  Hiftory, 
was  publilhed  at  Erlang,  in  1794,  making  a thin  quarto, 
with  two  coloured  plates.  The  author  died  in  1793,  aged 
75. — Linn.  Mant.  10.  Schreb.  262.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
435.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Jufl.  247.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  312.  (Toxicodendrum ; Gaertn.  t.  44?) — Clafs- and 
order,  OBandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sapindi,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  roundifh  co- 
loured leaves,  larger  than  the  corolla.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
roundilh,  feflile.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  fimple,  the  length 
of  the  flower  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germens  two,  ftalked, 
compreffed,  longer  than  the  flower  ; ftyles  fimple,  fhort  ; 
ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Drupas  two,  ftalked.  Seeds  foli- 
tary  ? Linn. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Petals  four.  Germens 
ftalked,  longer  than  the  flower. 

I.  S . racemofa.  Linn.  Mant.  67.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Ufubis 
fcriphylla  ; Burm.  Ind.  89.  t.  32.  f.  I.) — Native  of  Java, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  Malays  Dieroedji , according  to  the 
Linnaean  fpecimen.  Kleinhoff  told  Burmann  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Java  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Klinting  birou,  and 
this,  by  fome  blunder,  ftands  as  its  place  of  growth,  in  the 
Mantijfa  of  Linnaeus.  The Jlem  u defcribed  as  arboreous. 
The  branches  are  round,  leafy,  finely  downy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  long  downy  footflalks,  ternate ; leajlcts  ftalked, 
ovate,  or  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  pliant,  with  one 
rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins;  the  upper  fide,  except  the 
rib  and  veins,  nearly  fmooth  ; the  under  downy  Chillers 
axillary,  folitary,  flender,  denfe,  manv-flowered,  on  long 
downy  ftalks.  Flowers  lomewhat  whorled,  fmall. 

Such  is  the  Linnaean  fpecimen  ; but  whether  this  be  the 
very  fame  plant  with  Rhus  Coble , Sp.  Pi.  382,  our  Orni- 
trophe  Cobbe,  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  See  Orni- 
trophe, n.  3,  and  our  note  at  the  end  of  that  ar- 
ticle. Lamarck,  copying  Burirsann’s  figure,  has  retained 
Schmidelia  in  the  plates  of  his  lllultrations  of  Genera  ; 
but  the  continuator  of  his  Dnftionary,  Poiret,  has  united 
this  genus  and  Ornitrophe  under  the  name  of  Ufube.  For- 
fter’s  fpecimen  of  his  Aporetica  ternaia  is  fo  like  this  plant, 
except  the  leaves  being  fmooth  beneath,  and  ferrated,  that 
we  prefume  they  mufl  belong  to  one  genus  ; but  he  defcribes 
the  calyx  as  confifting  of  four  leaves.  Juflieu  feems  to  have 
been  in  doubt  on  the  fubjeft,  though  he  places  Aporetica  in 
the  firft  feftion  of  his  Sapindi,  fee  that  article,  and  Schmi- 
delia, next  to  Ornitrophe,  in  the  fecond.  The  examination 
of  living  fpecimens  is  neceflary  to  fettle  all  thefe  matters  ; 
but  if  the  three  genera  in  queltion  fhould  prove  one  and  the 
fame,  the  name  of  Schmidelia  muft  take  place  of  the  others, 
as  the  oldelt  and  molt  important. 

SCHMIDING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 5 
miles  N.E.  of  Kemmaten. 

SCHMIDT,  Erasmus,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
1560,  in  Mifnia,  and  ftudied  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  after- 
wards became  profeflor,  firft  of  the  Greek  and  then  of  the 
mathematics.  He  died  in  1637,  leaving  behind  him  a Greek 
grammar,  a treatife  on  the  Greek  dialedts,  and  feveral  Latin 
orations.  He  gave  new  editions,  with  tranflations  and  com- 
mentaries, of  Hefiod,  Pindar,  Lycophron,  &c.:  he  alfo 
publifhed  a Greek  and  Latin  concordance  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament. 


Schmidt,  Bernard,  a German  organ-builder  of  great 
and  well-merited  renown,  but  known  in  this  kingdom  under 
the  revered  name  of  Father  Smith.  See  his  article. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefla, 
in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  fituated  in  a country  abounding 
with  iron  ore:  here  are  man  ufaftures  of  fteel  and  of  linen  ; 

7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Hirfchberg.  N.  lat.  50°  35*.  E.  long. 
1 5°  5°'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of 
Meiffen  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Drefden. 

SCHMIERENBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  $ 

8 miles  N.W.  of  Marburg. 

SCHMIRSCHITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Konigingratz. 

SCHMITH,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a writer  in  hif- 
tory, was  a native  of  Oldenburgh,  in  Hungary.  He  entered 
early  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  and  theology  in  the  fchools  of  his  order  with  great  re- 
putation. He  died  in  1767.  As  an  author,  his  chief 
works  are,  “ Series  Archiepifcoporum  Strigonenfium,” 
2 vols.  8vo.  : “ Epifcopi  Agrienfes,  fide  diplomatica  concin- 
nati “ Imperatores  Ottomannici  a capta  Conftantinopoli, 
cum  Epitome  Principum  T urcarum  ad  annum,”  1718,2  yols. 
fol.  Thefe  works,  efpecially  the  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  are  faid  to  abound  in  erudition,  and  to  be  com- 
pofed  in  a pure  and  elegant  ftyle. 

SCHMOGRA,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Brieg,  where,  A.D.  966,  was  ereifted  the  firft 
Chriftian  church  in  Silefia,  together  with  the  fee,  which  was 
removed  to  Bitfchen,  and  afterwards  to  Breflau  ; 5 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Nambflau. 

SCHMOLLEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Altenburg  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Altenburg.  N.  lat.  50°  50'. 
E.  long.  120  20'. 

SCHMOLNITZ,  or  Smelnitz,  a town  of  Hungary,  in 
a narrow  valley,  near  which,  in  the  hills  on  each  fide,  which 
are  of  argillaceous  fchiftus,  are  copper-mines,  which  formerly 
gave  exiltence  to  this  town,  and  now  fupport  it.  The  cop- 
per ore  is  fmelted  and  manufactured  here  ; but  the  ores  con- 
taining filver  are  fent  to  Neufohl ; 15  miles  N.W.  of 
Cafchau. 

SCHMOLSIN,  a town  of  Farther  Pomerania  ; 16  miles 
S.E.  of  Stolpen. 

SCHMOLTZ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg  ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Cronach. 

SCHMUTTER,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube,  at  Ingoldftadt. 

SCHNACKENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Luneburg  Zelle,  on  the  Elbe,  where  is  a 
toll  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Lauffi 

SCHNALLENDORF,  a town  of  Auftria;  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Sonneberg. 

SCHNECKENWERT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg ; 6 miles  S.  of  Kiffingen. 

SCHNEEBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz — Alfo,  a town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Mulda.  In  it  are  manufafturcs  of  thread,  filk,  gold  and 
filver  lace  ; and  in  the  vicinity  are  filver  mines,  which  were 
formerly  very  profitable  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Schwarzenberg. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  ; 9 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Gottfchee. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Auftria;  12  miles  S. 
of  Steyr. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bam- 
berg  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bamberg. — Alfo,  a town- of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 12  miles  N.E. 
of  Bayreuth. 

SCHNEE-KOPPE,  a lofty  mountain  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Jauer  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Hirfchberg. 

SCHNEIDER, 
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SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  in  Biography , a Ger- 
man phyfician,  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  anatomical  re- 
fearches,  was  a native  of  Bitterfeld,  in  Mifnia.  He  was 
profeffor  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  medicine,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  and  filled  thofe  offices  with  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  father  of  his  faculty,  when  he  died  in  Au- 
guil,  1680,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  wrote  many  treatifes  ; 
thofe  on  anatomical  fubjefts  relating  chiefly  to  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  noftrils, 
to  which,  indeed,  his  name  is  Hill  attached  ; the  Schneiderian 
membrane  being  the  common  appellation  of  this  part  at  the 
prelent  day.  He  refuted  an  ancient  error  which  was  pre- 
valent in  his  time,  that  the  catarrhal  mucus  dittilled  through 
the  os  criferiforme  from  the  brain  ; he  demonftrated  that  no 
fuch  diftillation  could  take  place,  and  that  this  mucus  was 
fecreted  from  the-pituitary  membrane.  His  principal  works 
were,  “ Differtationes  Anatomies  de  partibus,  quas  vocant, 
principalioribus,  corde,  capite,  hepate,  cum  Obfervationibus 
ad  Anatomiam,  necnon  ad  Artem  Medendi  pertinentibus,” 
Witteb.  1643.  “ Difputationes  ofteologicas  aliquot,”  1649. 
<!  De  Offe  occipitis,  ejufdem  vitiis  ac  vulneribus,”  1653. 
“ Difputatio  Medica  de  offibus  temporum,”  1653.  “ Liber 
de  ofle  cribriformi,  et  fenfu  ac  organo  odoratus,  et  morbis  ad 
Utrumque  fpeftantibus,  de  coryza,  haemorrhagii  narium, 
polypo,  fternutatione,  amiffione  odoratus,”  1655.  “ De 

Catarrhis  Libri  quinque,”  1660.  “ Liber  de  Catarrhis 

fpecialiffimus,”  1664.  “ Liber  de  morbis  capitis,  feu  ce- 

phalicis  illis,  ut  vocant,  foporofis,”  1669.  “ Liber  de  nova 
graviffimorum  trium  morborum  curatione  ; de  Apoplexia, 
de  Lipopfychia,  et  Paralyfi,”  Francf.  1672.  “ Liber  de 

Spafmonum  natura  et  fubjedto,”  Witt.  1678.  The  writings 
of  Schneider,  fave  thofe  which  relate  to  anatomy,  are  diffufe 
and  obfeure,  and  full  of  ancient  hypothetical  doftrines.  See 
Eloy  Di£l.  Hilt,  de  la  Med. 

SCHNELLACH,  Zur,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia, 
in  Pomerelia  ; 1 3 miles  S.  of  Marienburg. 

SCHNELLENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Erbach  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Erbach. 

SCHNEMT,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Benifuef. 

SCHNEPFENBACH,  a town  of  Wurzburg;  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Volckach. 

SCHNEPFRAUE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Bregentz  ; 23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bregentz. 

SCHNEVERDINGAN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Verden  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Verden. 

SCHNOT-AV/&,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  hafela, 
or  halier,  a freffi-water  fifh,  approaching  to  the  mullet  or 
chub  kinds,  and  at  fome  feafons  elteemed  a very  delicate  dilh. 
See  Hasela. 

SCHNOTEBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Schwarzenberg  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Schwar- 
zenberg. 

SCHO AMAN,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Samar- 
cand  ; 150  miles  S.E.  of  Samarcand. 

SCHOBERSTEIN,  a mountain  of  Aultria ; 8 miles 
S.  of  Steyr. 

SCHOBERT,  , in  Biography,  a native  of  Straf- 

burg,  and  a mufician  who  well  deferves  a niche  among  in- 
ftrumental  compofers  and  performers  of  the  firft  clafs  ; his 
pieces  for  the  harpfichord  having  been  for  many  years  the 
del  ght  of  all  thofe  who  could  play,  or  hear  them  played. 
His  fir  It  works  were  publilhed  at  Stralburg  about  1764; 
foon  after  which  period  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  who  always  retained 
a very  fele£l  band,  which  in  Germany  would  be  called  a 
chapel. 

About  the  year  1771,  he  and  his  whole  family,  except  one 


child  that  was  out  at  nurfe  with  a friend,  and  a phyfician 
who  dined  with  him,  were  poifoned  by  eating  de  faux  cham- 
pignons, or  fungufes,  commonly  called  toad-fools,  taking  them 
for  mulhrooms. 

In  1766,  we  were  the  firft  who  brought  his  compofitions 
to  England,  when  they  had  a run  of  favour  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  His  ftyle  never  pleafed  in  Germany  fo  much 
as  in  England  and  France,  Thofe  of  Emanuel  Bach’siparty 
allowed  him  to  be  a man  of  genius,  but  fpoiled  by  his  affec- 
tation of  a new  and  extraordinary  ftyle,  accufing  him  of  too 
frequently  repeating  himfelf.  The  truth  is,  the  fpirit  and 
fire  of  his  pieces  require  not  only  a ftrong  hand,  but  a harpji- 
chord,  to  give  them  all  their  force  and  effeft.  They  are 
top  rapid,  and  have  too  many  notes  for  clavichords,  or  piano 
fortes,  which  fupply  the  place  of  harpfichords  in  Germany. 
The  novelty  and  merit  of  Schobert’s  compofitions  feem  to 
confift  in  the  introdudlion  of  the  fymphonic,  or  modern 
overture  ftyle,  upon  the  harpfichord,  and  with  the  judicious 
life  of  a pedal  by  light  and  (hade,  alternate  agitation  and 
tranquillity,  imitating  the  effedls  of  an  orcheftra.  The  ge- 
neral ufe  of  piano  fortes,  for  which  the  prefent  compofitions 
for  keyed-inftruments  are  chiefly  written,  has  more  con- 
tributed to  leffen  the  favour  of  Schobert’s  pieces,  than  their 
want  of  merit. 

The  character  of  this  mufician  being  drawn  up  with 
energy  and  feeming  truth  by  M.  Laborde,  we  (hall  fubjoin 
a tranllation  of  it,  in  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion  as  far 
as  we  know  by  his  works,  without  perfonal  acquaintance,, 
or  having  ever  heard  him  perform. 

“ Schobert  was  one  of  the  molt  aftonifhing  profeffors  or 
the  harpfichord  who  has  ever  been  heard.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  extremely  beloved 
by  that  prince.  His  manners  were  as  fweet  and  fimple,  as 
his  talents  were  extraordinary.  It  was  neceffary  to  fee  him 
perform  extempore,  to  believe  that  what  he  did  was  poffible. 
His  written  compofitions,  with  and  without  accompaniments, 
are  charming,  and  abounding  with  beautiful  melody.  His 
works  are  ftill  (1780)  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  harpfichord  and  piano  forte. 

“ The  unfortunate  Schobert,  walking  one  day  with  his 
family  and  fome  friends  in  the  fields  of  St.  Gervais,  a village 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  gathered  fome  mufhrooms,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  good ; and  having  drefied  them  himfelf,  eat 
of  them,  as  did  the  reft  of  his  party.  But  torture  foon  en- 
fued  ; and  after  incredible  fuffering,  he  died,  as  did  molt  of 
his  companions.  One  or  two  only  efcaped  death,  after  long 
fuffering.” 

The  child  at  nurfe  being  left  an  orphan,  was  educated,  and 
liberally  provided  for  by  the  father’s  benevolent  and  affec- 
tionate patron,  the  good  prince  of  Conti.  Effai  fur  la 
Mufique. 

SCHOCKL,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Gratz. 

SCHODAC,  a townffiip  of  Renffelaer  county,  in  New 
York,  incorporated  in  1795,  and  containing  3166  inhabit- 
ants, including  184  (laves  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Albany.' 

SCHODEN,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 45  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Miedniki. 

SCHODTWEIN,  or  Schaidtwein,  a town  of  Auftria, 
near  a narrow  pafs  between  Auftria  and  Stiria,  with  a citadel 
on  a high  rock  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

SCHCEHHARA.  See  Sch^ehhara. 

SCHOELLER,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg  ; 4 miles 
E.  of  Medman. 

SCHCENANTH,  or  Schjenanth.  See  Sc^nanth, 
and  next  article. 

SCHCENANTHUS,  in  Botany,  from  tryo^oc,  arujh,  and , 
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a flower,  a fynonym  of  the  Juncus  odoratus,  or  Camel's 
hay.  This  oriental  plant  has  long  been  an  article  of  the 
materia  medica,  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  various  aromatic 
graffes  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  confounded  under  the 
above  denomination.  Andropogon  Schcenanthus  of  Linnaeus 
is  one  of  thefe  ; fee  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  190.  f.  1.  Venten.  Jard. 
de  Cels,  t.  89.  Ger.  Em.  43,  163 1.  Another  may  poffibly 
be  the  Andropogon  dete&ed  by  Mr.  Blane,  on  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Lucknow  ; of  which  a very  able  and  learned 
account  is  given  by  his  brother,  the  prefent  fir  Gilbert 
Blane,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  v.  80.  284.  t.  16. 
This  laft,  however,  is  there  very  fatisfa&orily  prefumed  to  be 
the  true  Nardus  indica  of  the  ancients,  and  of  our  writers  on 
drugs.  (See  Dale’s  Pharmacologia,  282. ) Whether  it  may 
be  the  Andropogon  Nardus  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  no  fpecimen 
exifts  in  his  herbarium,  and  which  can  be  afcertained  by  that 
of  Hermann  only,  we  cannot  at  prefent  decide.  His  de- 
scription in  FI.  Zeylanica,  19,  is  not  unfuitable  to  our  fpe- 
cimen ; particularly  the  comparifon  of  the  fmall  leaves,  on 
the  panicle,  to  the  hulks  of  oats.  The  botanical  reader 
mult  not  confound  any  of  thefe  plants  with  the  Linnasan 
Nardus  indica.  See  Nardus. 

SCHOENAS,  among  the  ancients,  a land  meafure  con- 
taining two  parafangs,  or  fixty  ltadia,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, which  make  feven  and  a half  of  our  miles.  But  Pliny 
computes  it  at  five  miles,  or  fifty  ltadia.  See  Parasang 
and  Stadium. 

SCHOENBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  ditiridt  of  Prum.  The  place  contains  281,  and  the  canton 
3542  inhabitants,  in  45  communes. 

SCHOENBRUNN,  or  Beautiful  Spring , one  of  the 
eaiternmoll  fettlements  of  the  Moravians  on  Mulkingum 
river,  eliablifhed  in  1772,  on  a traft  of  land  granted  by  the 
Delaware  tribe.  This  thriving  fettlement  was  deitroyed  in 
1782,  when  the  Huron  Indians  carried  the  inhabitants  to 
Sandulky  ; but  when  thefe  peaceable  Indians  were  permitted 
to  return  to  reap  their  harveft,  they  were  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  American  fettlers.  In  1788  congrefs  granted  4000 
acres  of  land  here  to  the  fociety  of  the  United  Brethren,  for 
the  purpofe  of  propagating  the  gofpel. 

SCPICENER, , in  Biography,  a neat  and  exprelfive 

performer  on  the  violin,  whofe  tone,  lefs  powerful  than  fweet, 
was,  in  a room,  every  thing  that  could  be  wilhed.  He  was 
a native  of  Switzerland,  and  arrived  in  England  the  latter  end 
of  the  lalt  century. 

SCHQENION,  in  Ancient  Mufic,  a nome  or  air  for 
flutes. 

SCHCENOBATES,  o-x°^oQa.rnc,  formed  from  er^oivo-;, 
a rope,  and  |Saivm,  I walk,  a name  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
gave  to  their  rope-dancers,  by  the  Romans  called  funainbuli. 

The  fehoenobates  were  Haves,  whofe  mailers  made  money 
of  them  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats  of  activity. 
Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymnallica,  lib.  iii.  gives  us  five  figures 
of  fchrenobates,  engraven  after  ancient  itones.  See  Rope* 
Dancer. 

SCHCENODUM,  in  Botany . See  Lygjnia. 
SCHCENOPRASUM.  See  Allium,  n.  49. 

SCHCENUS,  (r^oivo--,  the  Greek  name  for  a rufh,  and 
fynonimous  with  the  Latin  Juncus,  is  retained  by  Linmeus 
for  a genus  of  fimilar  habit  and  ufe.  Haller  complains  of 
it,  not  unjultly,  as  too  near  in  found  to  Schinus,  and  prefers 
Marifcns. — Linn.  Gen.  29.  Schreb.  41,  Willd.  Sp,  PI. 
v.  x.  259.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  207.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft. 
v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  42.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v,  j.  28. 
Ait.  Hort,  Kew.  v.  1.  126.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  x.  231.  Purfn  v.  i»  47.  Juff.  27.  Lamarck  Illuftr, 
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t.  38. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Qrd. 
Calamarice,  Linn.  Cyperoidece , Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glumes  feveral,  chaffy,  fingle-valved,  per- 
manent ; fome  of  the  outer  ones  fmaller,  clofely  imbricated, 
empty  ; the  reft  collected  into  a fpike,  each  fingle-fiowered. 
Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  rarely  two  only,  capil- 
lary ; anthers  linear-oblong,  terminal,  ereft.  Fiji.  Germen 
fuperior,  triangular,  roundilh,  obtufe ; ftyle  briftle-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  glume  ; lligma  in  three,  rarely  two  or  four, 
flender  fegments.  Peric.  none.  Seed  foli'cary,  roundilh, 
embraced  by  the  glumes. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  fome  fpecies  are  furnilhed 
with  a few  minute  briftles,  originating  from  the  receptacle, 
and  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  Such  fpecies  are  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  Brown  to  his  new  genus  Chcetofpora,  which 
differs  from  S charms  in  that  refpedl  alone,  and  not  in  habit, 
or  any  other  charafter.  The  ftyle  in  Chcetofpora,  as  well  as 
in  Schanus,  as  limited  by  this  learned  writer  and  by  Vahl,  is 
deciduous.  Their  Rhynchospora,  fee  that  article,  differs 
from  both  thofe  genera  jn  having  the  feed  tipped  with  the 
permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  laid  to  be  as  broad  as  the  feed. 
(See  S.albus  hereafter  defcribed. ) Not  having  had  fuffi- 
cient  time  or  opportunity  to  examine  for  ourfelves  all  the 
copious  and  intricate  tribes  which  compofe  the  genera  in 
queftion,  and  their  allies,  we  fhall  confine  our  prefent  account 
to  fome  oi  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies  of  Schanus,  with  or 
without  briftles  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed;  particularly  no- 
ticing all  fuch  as  are  of  Britilh  growth. 

Elf.  Ch.  Glumes  chaffy,  crowded,  permanent,  fingle- 
fiowered  ; the  outer  ones  empty.  Corolla  none.  Seedfoli- 
tary,  roundilh,  embraced  by  its  appropriate  glume. 

Settion  1.  Stem  roundijh. 

S.  Marifcns.  Prickly,  or  Long-rooted  Bog-rufh.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  62.  Willd.  n.  1,  Vahl.  n.  34.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  93:0.  (Marifcns  n.  1343  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  2. 
179.  Cyperus  longus  inodoms  fylveftris  ; Ger.  Em.  29. 
Pfeudo-cyperus  paluftris,  foliis  et  carina  ferratis  ; Scheuchz. 
Agroft.  375.  t.  8.  f.  7 — 11.) — Stem  round.  Leaves  prickly 
at  the  margin  and  keel.  Panicles  clofe,  ereft,  ftamens  two. 
— Native  of  boggy  moors  throughout  Europe,  from  Sweden 
to  Greece,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  not  a general 
Britifh  plant.  The  roots  are  perennial,  very  long  and  creep- 
ing. Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  leafy,  quite  fmooth. 
Leaves  narrow,  taper-pointed,  edged  with  minute  faw-like 
teeth,  fo  as  to  cut  the  hand  that  grafps  them  incautioully. 
Panicle  of  numerous,  clofe,  corymbofe  branches,  with  many 
acute  narrow  floral  leaves.  Spike/ets  oblong,  capitate,  brown. 
Stamens  only  two,  as  defcribed  by  Scheuchzer,  and  fince 
remarked  by  Mr.  Sowerby.  Germen  ovate,  without  briftles 
at  the  bafe.  Stigmas  two,  three,  or  four.  Fruit  a real 
fmooth  dry  mealy  drupa,  containing  an  elliptical,  pointed, 
triangular  feed.  The  bafe  of  the  flyle  appears  permanent  in 
this  fpecies ; but  we  would  not  from  thence  deduce  any 
argument  to  invalidate  the  charafter  of  Rhynchofpora,  as  we 
conceive  S • Marifcus  ought,  by  its  fruit,  to  conftitute  a fepa- 
rate  genus,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  diandrous  flowers. 

S.  mucronatus . Cluttered  Bog-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  63. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Vahl.  n.  15.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  30. 
t.  43.  (Cyperus  aegyptiacus ; Gloxin  Obf.  Bot.  20.  t.  3, 
Scirpus  maritimus,  capite  glomerato  ; Scheuchz.  Agr,  367. 
t.  8.  f.  i.  Juncus  maritimus  ; Lob.  Ic.  87.)— Stem  round, 
naked,  Spikelets  ovate,  tufted.  Leaves  channelled,  re- 
curved ; three  of  them  clofe  to  the  flowers. — Native  of  the 
fandy  fea-coafts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa, 
Root  perennial,  creeping  by  means  of  long  runners,  and  fend- 
ing forth  many  ftrong  downy  fibres.  Stems  folitary,  ere£t„ 
ftraight,  a foot  high,  round  and  fmooth,  naked,  except  at 
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the  top  and  bottom.  Leaves  as  long  as  the  item,  but 
ftrongly  recurved,  channelled,  without  a keel,  rough-edged, 
pungent,  {lightly  glaucous.  Flowert  compofing  a denfc, 
round,  feflile  head  ; their  glumes  keeled,  and  more  compreffed 
than  ufual  in  this  genus. 

S.  nigricans.  Black  Bog-ruth.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  64.  Willd. 
n.  9.  Vahl.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1121. 
(Cyperus  n.  1347  ; Hall.  Hilt.  v.  2.  18 1.  Junco  affinis, 
capitulo  glomerato  nigricante  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  349.  t.  7. 
f.  12 — 14.  Juncus  capitatus,  lithofpermi  femine  ; Morif. 
feet.  8.  t.  10.  f.  28.) — Stem  round,  naked.  Head  ovate, 
of  many  fpikelets.  One  of  the  two  involucral  leaves  awl- 
fhaped,  and  longer  thaa  the  other.— Common  on  turfy, 
fpongy  bogs,  that  are  liable  to  become  dry  in  fummer,  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  flowers  with  us  in  June.  The  perennial  tufted  root  con- 
hits  of  Itrong' black  fibres,  and  is  crowned  with  blackilh, 
polifhed,  Iheathing  fcales.  Stem  about  a foot  high.  Leaves 
erect,  very  narrow,  femi-cylindrical,  with  a dilated  Iheathing 
bafe.  Head  of flowers  blackilh,  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
furmounted  by  the  leafy  point  of  its  involucrum.  Germen 
encompaffed  with  three  Ihort,  narrow,  acute  fcales.  Seed 
white  and  polilhed,  pointed,  with  fcarcely  any  vifible  fcales 
at  its  bafe. 

S.  ferrugineus.  Tron-coloured  Bog-rulh.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  64.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  14.  Willd.  n.  10.  Vahl.  n.  1. — 
Stem  round,  naked.  Head  of  about  two  fpikelets,  nearly 
equal  to  the  longelt  involucral  leaf.  Seed  furrounded  with 
feveral  briltles,  twice  its  own  length. — Native  of  mountain 
bogs  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  We  know  of  no  figure 
of  this  rare  little-known  fpecies,  the  fynonyms  of  Ray  and 
Morifon,  cited  by  Linnxus,  belonging  to  his  Juncus  tri- 
glumis  ; fo  that  this  Scheenus  has  been  erroneously  fuppofed  a 
Britilh  production.  The  Weftmoreland  fpecimen  in  Dick- 
fon’s  Hortus  Siccus,  fafc.  10.  5,  is  certainly  S.  nigricans. 
The  true  ferrugineus  is  much  more  {lender,  though  of  equal 
height,  and  its  little  black  beads  confift  of  but  two,  rarely 
thr te,  fpikelets,  fcarcely  overtopped  by  one  taper-pointed  leaf 
of  their  involucrum.  The  molt  elfential  difference  however  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  M.  du  Cros,  an  excellent  Swifs  botanilt, 
in  the  long,  (lender,  permanent  briltles,  four,  five,  or  fix  in 
number,  which  furround  the  ripe  feed ; whereas  in  the  nigri- 
cans, though  Mr.  Sowerby  has  detected  fcales  under  the 
germen  in  its  flowers , none  are  vifible  when  the  feed  is  ripe, 
and  Vahl  therefore  denies  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch.  As 
no  principle  whatever  could  be  allowed  to  feparate  thefe 
plants  generically,  the  above  diflinCtion  might  feem  of  itfelf 
a fufficient  objection  to  Mr.  Brown’s  Cheetofpora , were  there 
no  fcales  at  all  to  be  found  during  the  flowering  Hate  of  the 
nigricans. 

S.  compreffus.  Compreffed  Bog-rulh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  65. 
Vahl.  n.  17.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  791.  Rel. 
Rudb.  3.  f.  2.  Leers  Herborn.  9.  t.  1.  f.  1.  (Carex  uligi- 
nofa  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1381.  FI.  Suec.  cd.  2.  325.  Scirpus 
caricis  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  292.  S.  n.  1342  ; Hall.  Hilt, 
v.  2.  179.  Gramen  cyperoides,  fpica  fimplici,  compreffa, 
dilticha  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  490.  t.  11.  f.  6.) — Stem  naked, 
nearly  round.  Spike  two-ranked,  Ihorter  than  the  folitary 
involucral  leaf  ; fpikelets  many-flowered.  Seed  furrounded 
with  briftles.  Leaves  flat,  with  a prominent  keel. — Found 
in  the  turfy  bogs,  or  wet  fpongy  meadows,  of  Sweden, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England,  flowering  in 
July.  The  root  is  flightly  creeping.  Stems  hardly  afoot 
high,  itriated,  a little  flattened  at  one  fide.  Leaves  bright 
green,  Iheathing  the  bafe  of  the  Item,  flat,  except  the  pro- 
minent rib.  Spike  chefnut -coloured,  Ihining,  compreffed, 
above  an  inch  long,  formed  of  many  fpikelets , difpofed  in 


two  oppoiite  rows.  Braclea,  or  involucral  leaf,  folitaryV 
triangular,  and  rough  at  the  end,  moftly  taller  than  the  fpike.. 
Stigma  in  two  rough  divifions.  Germen  and  feed  furrounded 
by  feveral  long  rough  bridles. 

S.  rufus.  Brown  Bog-rulh.  Hudf.  15.  Vahl.  n.  18. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1010.  Dickf.  Hort.  Sicc. 
fafc.  10.6.  (S.  ferrugineus;  Hudl.  IJ.  Lightf.  86,  ex- 

cluding Morifon’s  fynonym.  S.  comprefll  varietas  ; Lightf. 
1 1 38.  t.  24.  f.  2. ) — Stem  round,  naked.  Spike  two-ranked, 
longer  than  the  folitary  obtufe  involucral  leaf ; fpikelets  of 
few  flowers.  Seed  without  briltles.  Leaves  channelled, 
without  a keel.  — Native  of  fandy  marlhes,  near  the  fea,  in 
Scotland,  Anglefea,  the  welt  of  Ireland,  and  Lancalhire, 
flowering  in  July.  Root  creeping.  Plant  fmaller  than  the 
lad,  with  Ihorter,  darker-coloured  fpikes , and  diltinguilhed 
by  its  channelled  leaves,  deltitute  of  a midrib  ; as  well  as  by 
the  want  of  fcales,  or  briltles,  under  the  germen.  The  ufually 
accurate  Mr.  Yaklen  indeed  has  left  a manufeript  note  to  the 
contrary  ; but  Mr.  Sowerby’s  oblervations  coincide  with 
our’s,  that  there  are  no  rudiments  of  fcales  at  any  period. 
This  fpecies  is  nevei-thelefs  infeparably  connected,  as  to 
genus,  with  the  laft. 

S.  Bobartice.  Hop-fpiked  Bog-rulh.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  4.  9.  Willd.  n.  20.  Vahl.  n.  13. — Stem  compreffed1, 
naked.  Spikelets  ovate,  numerous,  in  an  ovate  head,  fub- 
tended  by  five  long  leaves.  Glumes  tumid,  Itriated. — Ga- 
thered in  the  Ealt  Indies  by  Koenig,  from  whom  we  have  a 
named  fpecimen.  Retzius  thinks  it  was  found  in  Ceylon. 
Root  of  long  brown  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  a fpan  high, 
crowded,  ereCt,  fimple,  Itriated,  leafy  at  the  bottom  and 
top  only ; thick,  and  apparently  bulbous,  at  the  bafe. 
Leaves  flat,  fmooth,  grally  ; the  radical  ones  often  taller 
than  the  Item  ; the  floral  ones  dependent,  unequal,  but 
partly  as  long  as  the  Item  itfelf.  Heads  fohtary,  ovate,  an 
inch  long,  formed  of  numerous,  fmall,  oval,  pale  green, 
hop-like  fpikelets,  whofe  glumes  are  imbricated  every  way, 
ovate,  concave,  copioully  itriated,  blunt,  with  a fmall  point. 
Seeds  elliptical,  bluntly  triangular,  concave  at  the  fides, 
brown,  unpolilhed,  minutely  dotted,  obtufe,  without  any 
remains  of  the flyle,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  difeern,  deltitute 
of  any  fcales  or  briltles  at  the  bafe.  No  figure  exilts  of 
this  rare  fpecies,  nor  have  many  botanifts  ever  feen  a fpe- 
cimen. 

Sect.  2.  Stem  triangular. 

S.flellatus.  Starry-fpiked  Bog-rufh.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  102.  Willd.  n.  21.  (Dichromena  leucocephala ; 
Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  240.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  37. 
Purfh  v.  1.  47.  Gramen  cyperoides,  fpica  compadta  alba, 
foliis  ad  fpicam  partim  albis  partim  viridibus;  Sloane  Jam. 
v.  1.  1 19.  t.  78.  f.  1.) — Stem  naked,  obtufely  triangular. 
Spikelets  crowded,  in  a roundilh  head,  fubtended  by  feveral 
long  leaves,  coloured  at  their  bafe.  Glumes  even,  Angle- 
ribbed.  Seed  nearly  globular,  minutely  corrugated,  with- 
out bridles. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  places  that  are  occa- 
fionally  inundated  in  rainy  weather.  Sloane.  Found  in  wet 
places,  in  Lower  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  flowering  in  July. 
Michaux  and  Purfh.  This  has  much  of  the  habit  of  the 
lad-defcribed,  but  is  more  (lender,  and  the  flems  are  not 
bulbous  at  the  bottom.  Involucral  leaves  fix,  fpreading  ; 
dilated  and  white  at  their  bafe.  Spikelets  few,  ovate,  pale 
green  or  whitilh,  with  membranous  glumes.  Seed  fmall, 
nearly  globular,  obtufely  triangular,  marked  with  fine  tranf- 
verfe  wrinkles,  which  make  the  principal  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Vahl’s  Dichromena  ; for  the  want  of  briftles  be- 
neath the  feed,  can  furely  avail  little,  as  to  a natural  generic 
diflinCtion. 

S.  glomeratus.  Clufter-headed  Bog-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
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65.  Willd.  n.  27.  (Rhynchofpora  glomerata  ; Vahl. 
Enum.  v.  2.  234  Purfh  v,  I.  48.)  — Stem  triangular, 
leafy.  Spikelets  in  corymbofe,  twin,  didant,  axillary  tufts. 
Leaves  lanceolate.  Seed  beaked,  with  feveral  rough  bridles 
at  its  bafe. — Native  of  wet  meadows  ir.  Jamaica,  Carolina, 
and  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  ereft,  two  feet  high  or  more,  bearing  feveral 
flat,  grafly,  fmooth,  alternate  leaves , with  clofe,  tubular, 
abrupt  (heaths.  From  each  of  thefe  (heaths  proceed  two 
capillary  unequal  Jlalks , bearing  corymbofe  tufts  of  fmall, 
brown,  fhining,  lanceolate,  acute  /pikelets.  The  feed  is 
obovate,  brown,  fmooth  and  fhining,  with  a flat,  pale, 
taper  beak,  of  its  own  length.  The  brijlles  are  about  fix, 
rough  with  deflexed  teeth,  and  longer  than  the  feed. 

S.  albus.  White-headed  Bog-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  65. 
Willd.  n.  35.  FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl.  Bot.  985.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  320.  (Rhynchofpora  alba;  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  236. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  127.  Purfh  v.  1.  49.  Gramen 
cyperoides  paluflre  leucanthemum  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  503. 
t.  xi.  f.  2.  G.  junceum  leucanthemum;  Ger.  Em.  30*. 
Scirpus  n.  1341.  Hall.  Hill.  v.  2.  179.) — Stem  trian- 
gular, leafy.  Spikelets  in  corymbofe  tufts ; the  axillary 
ones  folitary.  Leaves  briftle-fhaped,  channelled.  Stamens 
two.  Seed  beaked,  with  ten  bridles  at  the  bafe. — Native  of 
turfy  bogs,  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  in  mountainous  fituations,  flowering  in  July  or  Augud. 
Mr.  Purfh  fpeaks  of  it  as  common  in  North  America.  The 
habit  of  this  plant  refembles  the  preceding,  but  its  height 
is  feldom  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  leaves 
are  fetaceous,  not  flat  or  grafly.  The  flower -Jlalks  which 
fpring  from  the  (heaths  of  the  dem-leaves  are  folitary. 
Spikelets  white,  with  a brown  or  flefh-coloured  tinge,  very 
elegant,  mod  numerous  in  the  upper  or  terminal  tufts.  The 
(lamens,  as  Scheuchzer  fird  noticed  in  his  plate,  are  only 
two.  Seed  obovate,  furrounded  with  ten  rough  bridles,  and 
tipped  with  a beak  rather  fmaller  than  in  the  lad.  This 
beak  did  not  efcape  the  accurate  Scheuchzer. 

S.  fufcus.  Brown-headed  Bog-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1664.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  4.  154.  Phytoph.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1575.  (Rhynchofpora  fufca ; Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  127.  R.  alba  /3 ; Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  236. 
Cyperu-s  minor  anguflifolius  paludris,  capitulis  fufcis  palea- 
ceis  ; Morif.  feft.  8.  t.  1 1.  f . 40  ? Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  427  ?) 
— Stem  triangular,  leafy.  Spikelets  in  oblong  tufts.  Leaves 
thread- fhaped.  Stamens  three.  Seed  beaked,  with  three 
bridles  at  the  bafe. — Found  in  bogs  near  Upfal,  by  Ehrhart ; 
in  Germany  by  Roth  ; from  both  of  whom  we  have  authentic 
fpecimens,  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Linnaeus,  who  erred 
greatly  in  defcribing  the  Jlem  as  round.  Mr.  Mackay  met 
with  this  plant  on  a bog  near  Killarney  in  Ireland  ; and  Mr. 
E.  Forder  on  Cromlyn  bog,  near  Swanfea  in  South  Wales. 
It  flowers  in  Augud,  and  has  a perennial  creeping  root. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmaller,  the  leaves  more  (lender,  and  the 
heads , or  rather  /pikes,  more  oblong,  than  in  S.  albus,  of 
which  it  is  made  a variety  in  FI.  Brit.  All  doubt  is  re- 
moved by  a comparifon  of  their  parts  of  fruftification, 
S.  fu/cus  having  three  ftamens,  and  only  three  bridles,  alter- 
nate therewith,  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  The  length  of  the 
jlyle  varies.  The  Jligma  in  each  fpecies  has  only  two  feg- 
ments.  Ehrhart  fird  clearly  determined  the  differences 
between  thefe  two  fpecies,  but  he  announces  his  difcovery  in 
a fupercilious  and  unbecoming  manner  ; fee  his  Beitr  age. 

Sciicenus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Corinth, 
on  the  gulf,  N.  of  Cenchrea. — Alfo,  a river  of  Greece,  in 
Boeotia. — Alfo,  a fmall  country  of  the  Peloponnefus. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Man- 
tinea. 


SCHCEPFIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  Schre- 
ber,  in  honour  of  John  David  Schcepf,  Prefident  of  the 
Medical  College  at  Anfpach,  author  of  a Materia  Medica 
Americana,  and  lome  few  trafts  on  natural  hidory. — Schreb. 
129.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  996.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4. 
( Codonium ; V ahl.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  Aggregates,  Linn.  Capri/olia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  incruding  the  bottom  of  the 
germen,  turbinate,  angular,  indidinftly  five-toothed.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  bell-fliaped,  ten-furrowed  at  the  bafe,  cloven 
into  five,  triangular,  acute,  reflexed  fegments.  Stam . Fila- 
ments five,  very  fhort  ; anthers  twin,  ereft,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  corolla.  Pfl.  Germen  turbinate,  femi-inferior,  within 
the  corolla,  crowned  with  a femi-globular,  porous  gland ; 
Ayle  (horter  than  the  corolla,  cylindrical,  ereft  ; digma  ca- 
pitate, trifid.  Peric.  Drupa  with  three  cells,  but  perfeft- 
ing  only  one  feed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped.  Calyx  double,  the  outer 
cloven,  inferior;  the  inner  entire,  fuperior.  Stigma  capitate. 
Drupa  fingle-feeded. 

1.  S.  americana.  Willd.  (“  Codonium  arborefcens ; 
Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  36.  Aft.  Hafn.  v.  2.  p.  1.  206.  t.  6.”) 
— Native  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Montferrat,  where,  according 
to  Vahl,  it  was  fird  difcovered  by  Von  Rohr. — A fmal l tree 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  whofe  branches  are  round  and 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  dalked,  ovate,  fmooth,  attenu- 
ated, obtufe,  entire.  Flower-flalks  axillary,  moflly  in  pairs, 
fingle-flowered,  but  occafionally  two  or  three-flowered.  It 
has  fometimes  only  four  damens,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Loni- 
cera  and  Loranthus. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  although  Schreber  has  defcribed 
this  genus  with  a three-celled  drupa,  it  is  mod  unqueftion- 
ably  the  fame  plant  as  Vahl’s  Codonium. 

SCHCEPFLIN,  John-Daniel,  in  Biography,  a writer 
in  hidory,  was  born  in  1694,  at  Saltzburg,  in  the  Brifgau. 
He  itudied  at  Bafil  and  alfo  at  Strafburg,  and  in  1720  he 
was  chofen  profeffor  of  eloquence  and  hidory  at  the  latter 
univerfity.  Here  he  obtained  a large  fhare  of  reputation, 
and  was  invited  by  various  princes  and  univerfities  to  come 
and  refide  among  them,  but  he  preferred  continuing  at 
Strafburg.  In  1726  he  travelled  into  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  and  on  his  return  he  was  prefented  with  a canonry 
of  St.  Thomas.  Having  planned  a hidory  of  Alface,  he 
travelled  into  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, infearchof  materials,  and  in  1751  he  publifhed  the  fird 
volume  of  his  “ Alfatia  illudrata.”  When  he  prefented  this 
to  the  king  of  France,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  pleading 
for  the  privileges  of  the  Proteflant  univerfity  of  Strafburg, 
and  obtained  a confirmation  of  them.  In  1761  the  fecond  vo» 
lume  was  given  to  the  public,  and  during  the  interval  he  had 
publifhed  his  “ Vindiciae  Celticae,”  which  was  an  account  of 
the  origin,  language,  See.  of  the  Celts.  He  alfo  prepared,  as 
fupplements  to  the  hidory  of  Alface,  a colleftion  of  its  char- 
ters, and  an  account  of  its  learned  men,  which  his  fucceffor 
in  the  profefforfhip,  M.  Koch,  publifhed  under  the  titles  of 
“ Alfatia  diplomatica,”  and  “ Alfaticarum  Rerum  Scrip- 
tores.”  The  lad  great  work  of  Schoepflin  was  a mod  ela- 
borate hidory  of  his  native  date,  intitled  “ Hiftoria  Zuringo- 
Badenfis,”  7 vols.  4to,  1763 — 6.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
differtations  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
feriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  of  which  one  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  Guttemberg  fird  praftifed  the  art  of  printing  at 
Strafburg,  which  M.  Schcefler  afterwards  brought  to  per- 
feftion  at  Mentz.  Schoepflin  had  collefted  a fine  library  and 
mufeutn  attached  to  it,  which,  in  the  end,  he  liberally  pre- 
fented to  the  city  of  Strafburg.  Of  this  a defeription  has  been 
publifhed  by  Oberlin,  under  the  title  of  s‘  Mufaeum  Schoepfli, 
4 P z nianum,1* 
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nianum.”  This  learned  man  died  at  Stralburg  in  1 77 1 , at  the 
age  of  77. 

SCHOERDAAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Drontheim  ; 24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dron- 
theim. 

SCHOFFERSTEIN,  a town  of  Auftria;  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Steyr. 

SCHOGR,  or  Shagr,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Aleppo,  on  the  Orontes  ; 40  miles  W.  of 
Aleppo. 

SCHOHARIE,  a county  of  New  York,  taken  from 
Albany  and  Otfego  counties,  and  incorporated  in  1795; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Montgomery,  S.  by  Greene  and 
Delaware,  E.  by  Albany,  and  W.  by  Otfego.  Its  area 
is  about  565  fquare  miles,  or  361,600  acres.  By  a law 
palled  in  March  1797,  this  county  was  divided  into  eight 
townlhips  ; and  contains  1 8,945  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  rich.  The  land  is  variegated  with  hills  ; it  is  in  general 
fertile,  and  well  watered  by  the  Schoharie,  Cobus  Kill,  and 
feveral  other  ftreams.  A lingular  inltance  of  petrifaftion  is 
found  in  this  county  ; it  is  a hill  of  confiderable  fize,  which 
is  a mere  mafs  of  petrified  Ihells.  This  county  fends  two 
members  to  the  houfe  of  affembly. 

Schoharie,  a poll  townlhip  in  the  above-mentioned 
county,  fituated  on  Schoharie  creek  or  river  ; its  area  is 
about  80  miles  fquare,  and  it  contained  in  1810,  3232  inha- 
bitants, 125  being  flavesj  and  266  electors.  In  1810  this 
townlhip  had  139  looms  in  families,  which  produced  about 
32,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  public  buildings  are,  a court- 
houfe  of  Hone,  three  ftories  high,  a brick  church,  and  another 
of  Hone.  In  this  townlhip  are  two  fmall  villages ; viz. 
Schoharie,  beautifully  fituated  on  the  Schoharie  flats,  32 
miles  W.  of  Albany,  which  has  the  county  buildings,  two 
churches,  about  25  houfes,  a poll-office,  and  two  fchool- 
houfes  ; and  Efperance,  8 miles  N.  of  Schoharie,  and  26 
miles  W.  of  Albany. 

Schoharie  River  purfues  a northerly  courfe  of  about 
80  miles  from  the  Kaat’s  Kill  mountains,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  into  Mohawk  river  at  Fort  Hunter  ; the  wellern  branch 
of  this  river  is  called  Cobus  Kill;  and  on  the  E.  fide  of 
Cobus  is  the  fettlement  of  its  name. 

SCHOKA,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  ef  Sam- 
land  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Koniglberg. 

SCHOKLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Zuyder  Sea,  near  the 
coalt  of  Overiffel,  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  broad  ; 

8 miles  W.  of  Vollenhoven. 

SCHOLARES,  an  ecclefiallic  order,  inltituted  by  In- 
nocent III.  in  the  council  of  Lateran. 

SCHOLARUM  Domesticus.  See  Domesticus. 

SCHOLASTIC,  ctxo^xt^oc,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
fchools,  or  that  is  taught  in  fchools.  See  School. 

Scholajlic,  fcholajlicus , was  a long  time  a title  of  honour,  at 
firft  only  given  to  fuch  as  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  their 
eloquence  in  declaiming,  & c. 

After  Nero,  the  appellation  feholafticus  was  alfo  given  to 
the  advocates ; and,  among  others,  to  Socrates  and  Eufe- 
bius,  of  the  ecclefiallical  hiltorians,  who  were  both  advo- 
cates at  Conftantinople.  Conllant.  Harmenopulus  alfo  bore 
it,  in  the  twelfth  century  ; with  feveral  others. 

Afterwards  feholafticus  became  reftraitied  to  fuch  as  had 
the  government  of  the  ecclefiallical  fchools,  eftabliflied  under 
the  firft  race  of  French  kings,  who  inllrudled  the  clerks  of 
each  church,  firft  in  the  humanities,  then  in  the  theology, 
and  the  liturgy.  Thefe  were  alfo  called primiciers  efcolajlres, 
and  theologaux  : and,  if  the  church  were  fituated  in  a city, 
the  feholafticus  was  called  the  chancellor. 

Among  the  Greeks,  feholafticus,  was  alfo  the 


name  of  an  office,  or  dignity,  anfwering  to  our  divine  oi 
theologue.  Indeed,  Genebrard  obferves,  it  was  only  pro- 
perly applied  to  people  of  general  learning  and  fine  parts ; 
and  who  were  well  known  to  the  world  in  that  character. 

Thus  St.  Jerom  mentions,  that  Serapion  was  furnamed 
Schola/licus,  by  reafon  of  the  delicacy  of  his  wit.  Walafrid. 
Strabo  calls  the  poet  Prudentius  fcholajlicus  : and  Fortunatus 
was  called  Scholaflicijfimus. 

Scholastic  Age.  See  Scholastics. 

Scholastic  Philofophy,  a name  given  to  the  dialedlic 
or  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  which,  loaded  with  metaphy- 
fical  fubtleties,  had  been  fiudied  and  profell’ed  by  feveral  of 
the  clergy  towards  the  clofe  of  the  1 ith  century,  and  which 
began  at  the  opening  of  the  12th  to  be  publicly  taught  in 
the  fchools,  and  to  take  the  lead  of  every  other  kind  of 
learning.  It  gained  efteem  at  this  period,  becaufe  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  key  of  theology,  without  which  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  unlock  the  myfteries  of  facred 
wifdom.  It  was  on  account  of  this  fancied  alliance  between 
logic  and  theology,  that  the  former  was  made  the  principal 
objedt  of  ftudy  in  all  the  fchools,  and  that  thofe,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  dialectic  art  were  regarded  with  the  higheft 
admiration,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  pupils.  There  were 
alfo  other  collateral  circumftances  which  contributed  to  the 
prevalence  of  a tafte  for  logical  deputations.  The  Arif- 
totelian philofophy  had  for  feveral  centuries  been  ftudied  by 
the  Saracens,  and  was  at  this  time  taught  in  their  fchools 
in  Spain.  Thefe  fchools  were  vifited  by  many  of  the 
weftern  Chriftians,  who  learned  Arabic,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  read  tranflations  of  Ariftotle,  and  other  philo- 
fophical  writers  in  that  language,  and  who  afterwards 
tranflated  many  Arabic  books  into  the  European  tongues. 
The  firft  perfon  who  undertook  this  talk  feems  to  have 
been  Conftantine  Afer,  a monk  of  Caffino.  Daniel  Morley 
alfo,  of  Norfolk,  a lludent  in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris,  vifited  Spain,  and  learned  mathematics  in  the  Arabic 
tongue  at  Toledo,  and  on  his  return  pu'blilhed  books  in 
Latin,  one  “ De  inferiori  et  fuperiori  parte  Mundi,”  and 
another  “ De  Principiis  Mathematicis.”  He  was  followed 
by  Robert  Retin,  archdeacon  of  Pampelona  in  Spain,  who 
wrote  a Latin  tranflation  of  the  Koran,  and  Adelard,  an 
Englilh  monk  of  the  Benedidline  monaftery  at  Bath,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  who  learned  Arabic,  and  tranflated  from 
that  language  many  Greek  writings,  among  which  were  the 
Elements  of  Euclid. 

Another  caufe  which  feemed  to  ellablilh  a general  tafte  for 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  particularly  for  the  Arifto- 
telian logic,  was  the  circumftance,  that  about  this  period  many 
Greek  copies  of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  were  brought  from 
Conftantinople  into  the  Weft.  This  fondnefs  for  logical 
difputations,  however,  occafioned  an  inundation  of  new  opi- 
nions, which  alarmed  the  guardians  of  the  church  ; and  the 
fynod  of  Paris  palled  a fentence,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  the 
phyfical  and  metaphyfical  writings  of  Ariftotle  in  the 
fchools  ; which  fentence  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Lateran,  under  pope  Innocent  III.  Thefe  vio- 
lent meafures  increafed  the  evils  againft  which  they  were 
directed  ; and  it  was  at  length  found  neceffary,  by  degrees, 
and  under  certain  reftriftions,  to  favour  the  ftudy  of  Arif- 
totle : fo  that  his  dialedlics,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  were 
by  exprefs  ftatute  received  into  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In 
feveral  other  countries,  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  was  re- 
ceived with  lefs  oppofition.  The  name  of  Ariftotle,  from  the 
end  of  the  12  th  century,  obtained  univerfal  dominion  ; and  his 
writings  were  fo  far  from  falling  under  the  cenfure  of  coun- 
cils and  popes,  that  the  Ariftotelian  and  Saracenic  philo- 
fophy became  the  main  pillars  of  the  ecclefiallical  hierarchy. 

During 
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During  the  period  that  elapfed  from  the  12th  to  the 
14th  century,  though  many  perfons  profeffed  to  philofo- 
phife,  true  philofophy  and  learning  made  little  progrefs. 
The  Schol'aitics  loll  themfelves  in  metaphyfical  darknefs. 
They  carried  on  their  difputes  with  fuch  vehemence,  that 
many  ludicrous  and  many  bloody  frays  happened  among 
them.  The  whole  world  was  dilturbed  with  the  idle  contefts 
of  the  fcholaltic  philofophy  from  the  12th  century  to  the 
Reformation  ; and  fo  deeply  did  this  philofophy  take  root, 
that  even  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  entirely  extirpated. 

The  origin  of  the  fcholaltic  philofophy  may  be  eafily 
traced.  The  high  reputation  which  St.  Augultine  ob- 
tained in  the  Chriitian  church,  gave  his  treatife  on  dialedtics 
univerfal  authority,  and  led  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  phi- 
lofophife,  implicitly  to  follow  his  method  of  applying  the 
fubtleties  of  Stoic  reafoning,  and  the  myfteries  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dodtrine,  to  the  explanation  of  the  facred  doctrines  of 
revelation.  The  dialectic  art,  thus  introduced,  was  further 
encouraged  by  Latin  verfions  of  fume  of  the  writings  of 
Ariitotle,  and  of  Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories. The  ltudy  of  logical  fubtleties  was  purfued  under 
thefe  guides  in  the  fchools  of  the  monalleries,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  whence  many  fcholars  from  England  and  Scot- 
land carried  this  kind  of  philofophy  into  their  own  countries  ; 
and  from  Britain  it  afterwards  palled  into  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  the  ecclefiaftics,  who,  during  a long 
period  of  tumult  and  barbarifm,  kept  the  fmall  remains  of 
learning  and  philofophy  in  their  own  hands,  made  no  other 
ufe  of  them  than  as  pillars  to  fupport  the  hierarchy,  or  as 
weapons  of  defence  againll  its  adverfaries.  The  whole  hif- 
tory  of  the  church,  from  the  8th  to  the  1 ith  century, 
proves  that  fcholaltic  men,  that  is,  the  profelfors  of  philo- 
fophy and  theology  in  the  monaftic  fchools,  ftudied  and 
taught  philofophy  only  for  this  purpofe  ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  violent  ecclefialtical  difputes  of  thefe 
times  foltered  that  difpofition  towards  fubtle  refinement  in 
fpeculation,  which  at  length  brought  the  fcholaltic  philofophy 
to  maturity.  Towards  the  dole  of  the  nth  century,  this 
fpirit  fo  generally  prevailed,  that  difputation  upon  theology 
and  philofophy  became  the  chief  occupation  and  amulement 
of  the  learned  ; and,  in  procefs  of  time,  various  fedts  fprung 
up,  in  which  queltions  purely  logical  were  confounded  with 
points  of  theology,  and  dialedtics  were  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  leriptures.  This  kind  of  philofophy  was 
taught  not  only  in  the  monaftic  fchools,  but  in  public  aca- 
demies ; and  Ariitotle,  at  fir  ft  imperfedtly  reprefented  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  verfions,  and  afterwards  brought  into 
full  view  in  his  own  original  writings,  obtained  fovereign 
authority  in  the  whole  Chriitian  world.  Thus  the  fcho- 
laitic  philofophy  appears  not  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
any  one  man,  but  to  have  rifen  up  by  almoll  imperceptible 
degrees  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  century,  when  it  at- 
tained its  maturity. 

The  leading  charadter  of  the  fcholaltic  philofophy  was, 
that  it  employed  itfelf  in  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  ingenuity, 
in  which  axioms  affumed  without  examination,  diltindtions 
without  any  real  difference,  and  terms  without  any  precife 
meaning,  were  made  ufe  of  as  weapons  of  alfault  and  de- 
fence, in  controverfies  upon  abltrufe  queltions,  which,  after 
endlefs  Ikirmifhes,  it  was  impollible  to  bring  to  any  iffue, 
and  which,  notwithltanding  all  the  violence  of  *the  contelt, 
it  was  of  no  importance  to  determine.  The  fcholaltic  logic 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  art  of  reafoning 
from  which  it  differs,  as  much  as  drofs  from  pure  gold. 
Thefe  difputants  made  ufe  of  dialedtics,  not  to  alfilt  the 
human  underltanding  in  difeovering  truth  conducive  to  the 


happinefs  of  man,  but  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  honours 
of  conqueft  in  the  field  of  emtroverfy.  John  of  Salilbury 
complains,  that  the  fcholars  of  his  time  confirmed  not  ten 
or  twenty  years,  but  their  whole  lives,  in  thefe  difputes  ; and 
that  when,  through  old  age,  they  became  incapable  of  any 
other  amufement  or  pleafure,  thefe  dialectic  queltions  {till 
dwelt  upon  their  tongues,  and  dialectic  books  ftill  remained 
in  their  hands. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  with  what  ardour,  approach- 
ing  even  to  madnefs,  the  firlt  geniufes  of  the  age  applied  to 
this  kind  of  ltudy.  Lofing  themfelves  in  a wood  of  abltradt 
conceptions  and  fubtle  diltindtions,  the  further  they  pro- 
ceeded the  greater  were  the  darknefs  and  confufion,  till  at 
length  what  was  commonly  called  philofophy  no  longer 
deferred  the  name.  Ludovicus  Vives,  one  of  the  molt  in- 
telligent writers  of  the  1 6th  century,  fpeaking  of  the 
fcholaltic  philofophy,  fays,  “ from  the  writings  of  Ariitotle 
they  have  feledted  not  the  molt  ufeful,  but  the  molt  intri- 
cate and  unprofitable  parts  ; not  his  books  of  Natural 
Hiftory  or  his  Problems,  but  his  Phyfics,  and  thofe  treatifes 
which  molt  refemble  theirs  in  fubtlety  and  obfeurity  ; for 
example,  his  books  upon  the  Firit  Philofophy,  upon 
Heaven,  and  upon  Generation.  For  as  to  the  treatife  on 
Meteors,  they  are  fo  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt, 
that  it  feems  to  have  been  admitted  among  the  fcholaltic 
books  rather  by  accident  than  defign.  The  truth  is,  that 
thefe  philofophers  are  lefs  acquainted  with  nature  than  huf- 
bandmen  or  mechanics  ; and  fo  much  offended  are  they  with 
that  nature  which  they  do  not  underltand,  that  they  have 
framed  for  themfelves  another  nature,  which  God  never 
framed,  confiding  of  formalities,  hascceities,  realities,  rela- 
tions, Platonic  ideas,  and  other  fubtleties,  which  they  honour 
with  the  name  of  the  metaphyfical  world ; and  if  any  man 
has  a turn  of  mind  averfe  to  the  ltudy  of  real  nature,  but 
adapted  to  the  purfuit  of  thefe  vifionary  fidtions,  they  fay 
he  is  poffeffed  of  a fublime  genius. 

“ The  topics,  upon  which  thefe  philofophers  fpent  the 
whole  force  of  their  ingenuity,  were  of  a kind  at  once  the 
molt  difficult  and  abltrufe,  and  the  molt  trifling  and  ufelefs. 
Intention  and  remiffion,  proportion  and  degree,  infinity, 
formality,  quiddity,  individuality,  and  other  abltradt  ideas, 
furnilhed  innumerable  queltions  to  exercife  their  fubtlety. 
Not  contented  with  confidering  properties  and  relations  as 
they  fubfilt,  and  are  perceived  in  natural  objedts,  they  fepa- 
rated,  in  their  conceptions,  the  former  from  the  latter,  and 
by  this  artifice  transferred  them  into  univerfal  notions. 
Then  forgetting  that  thefe  notions  are  merely  the  offspring  of 
the  reafoning  mind,  they  confidered  them  as  real  entities,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  as  fubllantial  principles  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  things.  This  they  did  not  only  in  metaphyfics 
but  in  phyfics,  in  which  thefe  imaginary  entities  confufed 
and  oblcured  all  their  reafonings.  If  thefe  creatures  of 
abllradtion  be  brought  back  to  their  natural  connection 
with  real  objedts,  and  with  the  terms  which  exprefs  them, 
it  will  appear,  that  they  had  nothing  more  than  an  imagi- 
nary exiitence,  and  the  whole  contelt  concerning  them  will 
vanilh  into  a mere  war  of  words.  Whence  fome  judgment 
may  be  formed  concerning  the  value  of  this  moll  profound, 
angelic,  and  feraphie  philofophy.” 

Notwithltanding  all  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  the 
name  of  Ariitotle,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scholaitics  were 
very  imperfedtly  acquainted  with  the  true  fenfe  of  his 
writings  : for,  not  to  infill  at  prefent  upon  the  difficulties 
which  unavoidably  attend  the  ltudy  of  his  works,  ariling 
from  the  abltradt  nature  of  the  fubjedts  upon  which  he  treats, 
from  the  itudied  ambiguity  with  which  he  frequently  writes, 
from  the  extreme  concifenefs  of  his  Ilyle,  and  from  his 
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obfcure  and  defective  report  of  the  opinions  of  preceding 
philofophers,  it  mull  be  recollected  that  thefe  philofophers 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  without  a previous  ac- 
quaintance with  hiftory,  or  with  the  Greek  philofophy,  and 
even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
faw  the  doCtrines  of  their  mafter  through  the  obfcure  me- 
dium of  very  imperfeCt  tranflations.  Hence  they  never 
underftood  his  whole  fyftem  in  connection,  and  often  created 
monltrous  forms,  at  which  the  Stagyrite  himfelf  would  have 
been  terrified. 

The  fcholaftic  philofophy,  thus  introduced,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  derived  its  complete 
eftablilhment  from  the  firm  alliance  into  which  it  entered 
with  theology,  and  the  honours  and  emoluments  which 
were,  in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  bellowed  upon  thofe 
who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  learning.  Dialectics  having 
been  found  an  ufeful  inftrument  in  eftablilhing  the  prevail- 
ing theological  fyftem,  eminence  in  this  art  became  the  fure 
road  to  ecclefiaftical  preferment.  Almotl  all  the  great  men, 
who  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Scholastics,  rofe  to 
diftinCtion  through  their  knowledge  of  fubtile  queftions  in 
metaphyfics,  and  through  their  adroitnefs  in  wielding  the 
weapons  of  logic.  Excellence  in  the  fcholaftic  art  of 
trifling  was  not  only  fufficient  to  procure  the  high  titles  of 
lyloft  Profound,  Subtle,  Refolute,  Wonderful,  Angelic,  or 
Seraphic  DoCtor,  but  to  create  profeliors,  abbots,  bilhops, 
cardinals,  and  even  pontiffs.  What  wonder,  that  the 
fcholaftic  philofophy  univerfally  prevailed  ? 

The  effeCts  of  its  prevalence  were  of  the  moft  ferious 
nature.  Befides  the  extravagant  wafte  of  time  which  thefe 
difputes  occafioned,  they  introduced  an  abfurd  kind  of 
vanity,  which  perfuaded  thefe  i'ublime  doCtors  to  believe, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  wifdom,  both  human 
and  divine,  and  gave  occafion  to  violent  contefts,  which  often 
terminated  in  fomething  worfe  than  a mere  war  of  words. 
Theology,  already  fufficiently  clouded  and  corrupted  by  the 
fpeculations  and  difputes  of  former  ages,  by  admitting  into 
its  fervice  fcholaftic  philofophy  involved  itfelf  in  new  ob- 
fcurity ; fo  that  inftead  of  the  plain  and  Ample  doCtrines  of 
religion,  little  elfe  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  theo- 
logians, but  vague  notions,  and  verbal  diftinCtions.  As  an 
example  of  the  mifehief  which  arofe  to  theology  from  this 
alliance,  we  may  mention  the  doCtrine  of  Tranfubftantiation, 
which  firft  fprung  up  at  this  period,  and  concerning  which 
the  moft  violent  difputes  arofe  between  Berengar  and  his 
heretical  partizans  on  the  one  fide,  and  Lanfranc  and  his 
orthodox  brethren  on  the  other,  till  at  length  this  abfurd 
dogma  paffed  into  an  article  of  faith. 

Another  evil  which  arofe  from  the  fcholaftic  philofophy 
was,  that  inftead  of  attempting  to  diftinguifti  the  real  dif- 
ferences of  things,  and  to  deduce  clear  conclufions  from 
certain  principles,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  it  employed  all  the  powers  of  ingenuity, 
and  all  the  arts  of  fophiftry,  to  obfcure  the  principles  of 
fcience,  to  mix  truth  with  fallacy,  and  to  open  the  door  to 
univerfal  fcepticifm.  By  the  help  of  confuted  notions,  un- 
meaning diftin&ions,  barbarous  terms,  and  a fophiftical 
method  of  reafoning,  men  were  prepared  to  advance  and 
defend  the  moft  frivolous  and  abfurd  pofitions  ; both  theolo- 
gical and  philofophical  difputations  degenerated  into  a mere 
trial  of  (kill ; and  the  honeft  enquirer  after  truth  was  left 
without  any  certain  guide.  The  confequences  were,  that 
tenets  deftruCtive  of  all  religion  were  often  publicly  main- 
tained in  the  fchools  ; a corrupt  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy, 
which  left  open  many  avenues  to  diflionefty  and  debauchery, 
was  taught ; and  great  depravity  of  manners  prevailed. 

This  corruption  of  opinions  and  manners  was  accom- 
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panied  with  barbarifm  of  language.  Little  attention  was 
now  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  or  rhetoric  ; a vaft  maf& 
of  terms,  wholly  unknown  in  the  Auguftine  age,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Latin  tongue,  to  exprefs  the  abftraCt 
notions  of  dialectics  and  metaphyfics  ; and  a verbofe,  puerile, 
and  inelegant  mode  of  writing  generally  prevailed.  John 
of  Salifbury,  who  took  much  pains  to  revive  an  attention  to 
literature,  complained,  that  in  his  time,  thofe  who  profeffed 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanic, 
and  to  teach  them  in  a Ihort  time,  negleCted  the  ftudy  of 
grammar  ; whence  they  were  ignorant  of  the  firft  art,  with- 
out which  it  is  in  vain  that  any  one  attempts  to  become 
mafter  of  the  reft.  Even  the  belt  writers  of  this  period 
were  not  wholly  free  from  literary  barbarifm. 

Although  logic  and  metaphyfics  were  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  Scholaftics,  their  labours  in  thefe  branches  of 
learning  were  of  little  ufe.  Their  logic  was  rather  the  art 
of  fophiftry  than  that  of  reafoning ; for  it  was  applied  to 
fubjeCts  which  they  did  not  underftand,  and  employed  upon 
principles  which  were  not  afcertained.  Their  whole  bufinefs 
being  deputation,  they  fought  out  for  fuch  thorny  queftions 
as  were  likely  to  afford  them  fufficient  exercife  for  their 
ingenuity.  Their  whole  care  was  to  conduit  themfelves  in 
the  conteft  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  their  whole  ambition  to 
obtain  the  victory.  For  want  of  clear  principles,  and  ac- 
curate definitions,  their  metaphyfical  fyftem  was  a chaos  of 
abftraCl  notions  and  obfcure  terms.  They  profeffed,  indeed, 
to  follow  the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  but  for  want  of  un- 
derftanding  the  ancient  doCtrine  of  phyfics  and  metaphyfics, 
or  even  the  language  of  Ariftotle,  they  frequently  fubftituted 
the  fictions  of  their  own  imaginations  in  the  room  of  the 
true  Ariftotelian  principles. 

Of  this  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  the  fubjeCt  of 
Jhjl  matter  affords  a clear  example.  The  Stagyrite,  in  his 
metaphyfics,  had  called  matter,  that  of  which,  confidered  in 
itfelf,  neither  quantity  nor  quality  can  be  predicated,  and  in 
which  being  terminates.  In  this  definition  Ariftotle  had  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  doCtrine,  that  bodies  are  compofed 
of  corpufcles ; and,  by  mental  abftraCtion,  feparated  from 
thefe  that  which  is  the  firft  formal  caufe  of  their  exiftence, 
and  called  it  firjl  matter.  But  the  Scholaftics,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  ancient  notion  of  body,  and  confounding  the 
purely  metaphyfical  conception  of  matter  with  an  extended 
fubjeCt  endued  with  form  and  quantity,  fell  into  trifling 
difputes,  and  devifed  innumerable  fubtleties,  by  which  the 
original  obfcurity  of  the  doCtrine  of  Ariftotle  concerning 
the  firft  matter  was  greatly  increafed.  The  firft  matter, 
according  to  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  Ample 
power  without  aCtual  energy.  Others,  who  perceived  that 
this  was  a mere  phantom  of  the  imagination,  defended 
the  real  exiftence  of  matter,  though  they  confeffed  themfelves 
ignorant  of  its  nature.  Whilft  others,  concluding  that  the 
attributes  afcribed  to  matter  could  belong  only  to  God,  con- 
tended that  God  was  the  firft  matter.  Nor  did  thefe  fubtile 
reafoners  trifle  lefs  on  the  fubjeCt  of  divine  and  fpiritual 
natures.  Bonaventure,  in  his  “ Compendium  of  Theology,” 
treats  of  angels,  their  fubftance,  orders,  offices,  language, 
and  the  like,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
angelic  world. 

In  natural  philofophy,  inftead  of  attending  to  the  real 
properties  of  bodies,  and  inveftigating  the  laws  of  nature  by 
experiment  and  obfervation,  they  reafoned  with  fubtlety 
upon  vague  and  obfcure  principles,  and  always  confounded 
phyfics  with  metaphyfics.  Many  reafonings  of  this  kind 
may  be  met  with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  where  he  treats  of  the  principles  of  nature,  of  the 
nature  of  matter,  of  the  occult  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
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like.  Among  other  profound  obfervations,  he  derives  the 
occult  operations  of  nature  from  the  forms  of  things,  which 
exifl  in  their  refpedtive  bodies,  and  fuppofes  the  formal 
principles  of  fuch  bodies  to  be  celeftial  bodies,  which  by 
their  acceflion  or  receffion  caufe  the  produftion  or  corruption 
of  the  inferior  body.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  there  is 
in  thefe  occult  forms  a capacity  of  being  reltored  to  higher 
principles,  namely,  celeftial  bodies,  or  to  powers  ftill  higher 
than  thefe,  that  is,  to  feparate  intelledfual  fubftances,  which 
in  their  refpedtive  operations  leave  traces  of  themfelves.  If 
the  reader  will  apply  the  myfterious  operations  of  thefe 
occult  forms  to  the  explanation  of  magnetic  attra&ions,  he 
will  foon  perceive  how  much  the  fcience  of  phylics  is  in- 
debted to  this  angelic  dodtor.  Bonaventure,  and  others, 
laboured  in  this  field  with  equal  fuccefs.  Roger  Bacon, 
indeed,  Albert,  and  a few  more,  in  their  enquiries  into 
nature,  left  the  clouds  of  metaphyfics,  and  defcended  into 
the  humble  vale  of  experience  ; but  the  world  was  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  information  they  were  able  to  com- 
municate, and  imputed  their  operations  to  the  power  of 
magic.  Boniface,  the  patron  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
fummoned  Polydore  Virgil,  biihop  of  Salifbury,  to  the 
court  of  inquifition,  for  maintaining  the  exiftence  of  an- 
tipodes ; for  this  profound  theologian  wifely  concluded, 
that  fuch  a race  of  men  would  be  a new  world  for  which 
Chrift  had  not  died. 

Upon  the  fubjedt  of  ethics,  we  find  among  the  Scholaftics 
furprifing  proofs  of  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  Till  the  12th 
century,  the  only  books  of  morals  which  obtained  any 
authority  were  that  wretched  compilation,  the  “ Moralia” 
of  pope  Gregory,  and  fome  other  injudicious  colledtion  of 
fentences  from  the  fcriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  When  the  ethics  of  Ariftotle  were  introduced, 
and  moral  dodtrine  began  to  be  confidered  as  a part  of 
philofophy,  we  indeed  find  the  Scholaftics  treating  concern- 
ing virtues  and  vices,  but  always  in  the  dialedtic  method  ; 
fubftituting  ufelefs  queftions  concerning  cafes  which  are 
never  likely  to  happen  in  real  life,  in  the  room  of  practical 
inquiries. 

“ Quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.” 

“ What  fair  or  bafe,  what  good  or  ill  to  man. 

And  what  his  wifeft,  fafeft,  happieft  plan.” 

If  they  difcourfed  upon  thefe  topics,  they  either  impli- 
citly followed  the  definition  and  arrangement  of  Ariitole, 
or  injudiciouily  combined  with  his  moral  dodtrine  the  pre- 
cepts of  piety  and  fandtity  which  the  church  had  prefcribed. 
The  corredtion  and  improvement  of  ethics  was  indeed  at- 
tempted by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  other  followers  of 
the  fuppofed  Dionyfius  ; but  thefe  enthufiafts  having  aban- 
doned the  humble  path  of  common  fenfe  to  foar  into  the 
regions  of  myfticifm,  the  remedy  proved  fcarcely  lefs  mif- 
chievous  than  the  difeafe  to  which  it  was  applied ; and  the 
Ample  dodtrine  of  pure  morality,  taught  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  which  had  hitherto  been  debafed  by  fuperftition, 
was  now  loft  in  the  extravagancies  ofenthufiafm. 

The  fpirit  of  deputation  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
the  Scholaftics,  gave  birth  to  many  feeds,  which  contended 
againft  each  other  with  bitter  animofity.  The  difciples  of 
Albert,  called  Albertifts,  who  mixed  the  dodtrines  of  reli- 
gion with  the  tenets  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  were 
vehemently  oppofed  by  Peter  Lombard  and  his'followers. 
The  diffentions  between  Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Duns 
Scotus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fedts  of  the  Thomifts  and 
Scotifts,  who  difputed  with  great  warmth  on  the  dodtrines 
of  grace  and  free  will,  and  other  theological  topics.  From 
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the  fchool  of  Duns  Scotus  arofe  Occam,  the  inventor  of 
new  fubtleties,  who  became  the  father  of  the  fedd  of  Oc- 
camifts.  But,  among  all  the  fedts  of  the  Scholaftics,  the 
mold  memorable,  on  account  of  the  extent,  the  violence, 
and  the  duration  of  their  contefts,  are  thole  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts  and  Realifts. 

Although  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  was  aftiduoufly  op- 
pofed, and  its  futility  and  pernicious  tendency  laid  open, 
from  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  completion  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  yet  this  philofophy, 
fomewhat  corredded  by  the  introduddion  of  Ariftotle’s  logic 
and  metaphyfics,  was  ftill  ftudied  and  profeffed  in  the  col- 
leges and  monafteries  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  bigotted  attachment  to  ancient  fyldems,  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Romilh  churc-h  with  refpedd  to  religion, 
has  always  extended  itfelf  to  philofophy,  and  has  given  a 
permanent  eidablifhment  to  the  fcholaftic  method  of  philo- 
fophiiing,  which  all  the  wifdom  of  modern  times  has  not 
been  able  to  overturn.  It  is,  however,  a happy  omen  of 
the  entire  exorcifm  of  the  daemons  which  have  fo  long 
haunted  the  fchools,  that  in  many  univerfities  a better  and 
more  extenfive  plan  of  inftruddion  has  been  adopted,  which 
has  in  a great  meafure  precluded  the  idle  dreams  of  dia- 
leddic  fubtlety.  In  an  age  in  which  a rational  plan  of  phi- 
lofophifing  was  generally  followed  ; in  which  vague  con- 
ceptions, unmeaning  terms,  and  uncertain  principles,  tkere 
commonly  exploded ; in  which  the  accurate  method  of 
mathematical  reafoning  was  applied  with  fuccefs  to  other 
fciences ; in  which  experimental  philofophy  was  every 
where  ftudied  and  encouraged  ; and  in  which  the  corredt 
ufe  of  language  was  an  objedt  of  attention  ; it  could  not 
but  happen  that  the  empty  lhadow  of  abftradtion  would  be 
thrown  out  of  the  philofophical  world,  to  make  room  for 
more  fubftantial  and  profitable  ftudies,  Brucker’s  Phil,  by 
Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

Scholastic  Theology , is  that  part  or  fpecies  of  divinity 
which  clears  and  difeuffes  queftions  by  reafon  and  argu- 
ments. In  which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  meafure,  op- 
pofed to  pofitive  divinity  ; which  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  fathers,  councils,  & c. 

The  fcholaftic  and  the  myftic  theology  owed  their  rife 
and  increafe  to  the  mixture  of  the  dogmas  of  Pagan  philo- 
fophy with  the  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity.  Although  thefe 
two  fyftems  of  theology  differ  in  their  leading  characters  j 
the  former  attempting  to  derive  the  confirmation  of  divine 
truth  from  philofophy  ; the  latter  calling  in  its  aid  to  fupport 
the  fpirit  of  fanaticilm  ; the  true  origin  of  both  will  be  found 
to  have  been,  an  injudicious  application  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Platonic  philofophy  to  the  illuftration  of  theology. 
The  feeds  of  the  fcholaftic  theology  were  fown,  when  the 
dialectics  of  Ariftotle  were  firft  introduced  into  the  contro- 
verfies  of  the  church  ; and  the  myftical  theology  took  its 
rife,  when  the  enthufiaftic  notion  of  union  with  God,  and 
other  fanatical  principles,  taught  by  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
lofophers,  were  embraced  among  Chriftians ; and  was  efta- 
blifhed,  when  the  fpurious  writings  of  the  pretended  Dionyfius 
obtained  credit  and  authority  in  the  Chriftian  world.  From 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  Chriftians  learned  to  perplex  the  truth 
by  fubtle  difputations  ; and  from  that  of  the  later  Platonifts, 
they  received  a powerful  bias  towards  enthufiafm.  Hence, 
with  the  profeffed  defign  of  exploring  truth,  they  enveloped 
it  in  a cloud  of  obfeure  notions  and  fubtle  diftindtions  ; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  producing  fublime  piety,  enfeebled 
and  enflaved  the  human  mind  by  the  extravagancies  of  myf- 
ticifm : in  both  ways,  oppofing  the  true  fpirit,  and  ob- 
ftrudting  the  natural  operation  of  Chriftianity.  See  the 
next  article. 
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SCHOLASTICS,  derived  their  name  from  thofe  profef- 
fors,  who,  in  the  public  fchools  of  cathedrals  and  monafteries, 
taught  philofophy  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  the  colleges  of 
canons,  which,  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the 
Pious,  were  eredled  near  the  epifcopal  churches  or  cathedrals, 
and  in  the  abbacies  of  monafteries,  it  was  cuftomary  to  have 
preceptors  or  fcholaftic  doctors,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  youth  was  committed : and  great  care  was  at  firlt 
taken,  by  thofe  who  founded  or  lupported  thefe  fchools,  that 
able  and  learned  men  fhould  be  appointed  to  perform  the  offices 
of  inltruftion.  The  name,  thus  introduced,  remained,  when 
the  care  of  the  fchools  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  fcholaf- 
tic  doctors.  For  when  emperors,  princes,  and  bifhops, 
had,  from  a defire  of  banifhing  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
enriched  this  ufeful  office  with  ample  endowments,  wealth 
produced  indolence  ; the  labour  of  teaching  was  transferred 
to  thofe  who  would  undertake  it  for  the  fmalleft  falary  ; 
and  the  fcholaltic  dodtors  themfelves  (for,  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  profits  of  this  eftablifliment,  they  ftill  retained  the 
name)  paid  little  attention  to  letters,  and  only  vied  with  each 
other  in  luxury  and  debauchery.  A lively  picture  of  the 
infamous  lives  of  thefe  Scholaftics  is  drawn  in  the  Speculum 
Humana  Vita,  “ Mirror  of  Human  Life,”  written  by 
Roderic,  bilhop  of  Zamora,  in  Spain,  in  which  he  complains, 
“ that  they  were  no  longer  learned  themfelves,  nor  able  to 
teach  others  ; that  they  never  vifited  the  fchools  ; that  they 
united,  with  the  molt  contemptible  ignorance,  the  molt 
lhameful  depravity  of  manners ; and  that,  through  fear 
left  their  places  fhould  be  filled  up  by  men  more  learned 
than  themfelves,  they  gave  no  encouragement  to  erudition.” 
In  the  fchools  of  feveral  monafteries,  this  noble  inftitution 
was  lefs  abufed  ; and  fome  of  the  Scholaftics  were  employed 
in  inftrudting,  not  only  thofe  young  men  who  were  devoted 
to  a monaftic  life,  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  others  of  the 
laity.  And  this  was  the  chief  means  of  preferving  alive  the 
embers  of  fcience  and  learning,  in  the  dark  period  between 
the  eighth  and  the  twefth  centuries. 

From  the  fchools  of  monafteries  and  cathedrals  at  length 
fprung  public  fchools  and  academies,  in  which  the  liberal 
arts  and  facred  learning  were  taught ; and  the  method  of 
philofophifing,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  monafteries,  and 
among  the  ecclefiaftics,  was  transferred  to  the  profeffors  of 
philofophy  and  literature  in  thefe  public  fchools.  The  pro- 
feffors of  philofophy,  or  the  Scholaftics,  perceiving  that 
eminence  in  the  diale&ic  art  was  the  fure  road  to  popu- 
larity and  preferment,  devoted  their  principal  attention 
to  this  ftudy  ; and  the  fchools,  now  confided  to  men  who 
placed  their  chief  merit  in  the  fkill  with  which  they  handled 
the  weapons  of  intellectual  warfare,  produced  nothing 
but  polemics.  The  fpirit  of  deputation,  transferred  from 
the  old  feminaries  of  learning  to  every  new  eftablifliment, 
was  diffeminated  through  Europe  5 and  education  was, 
every  where,  nothing  elfe  but  a courfe  of  inftruCtion  in 
dialectics  and  in  metaphyfics.  The  general  introduction 
of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  into  the  fchools  eftabliftied  a 
tafte  for  this  ftudy.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  folving  abftruie  and  fubtle  queftions, 
which  were  always  merely  fpeculative,  and  often  merely 
verbal.  In  this  manner  the  Ariftotelian  dialectics  became  by 
degrees  intimately  connected  with  theology,  and  on  this  ac- 
count obtained  the  zealous  patronage  of  thofe  who  prefided 
in  the  church  j fo  that  almoft  the  whole  Chriftian  church 
became  Scholaftics. 

Under  all  this  appearance  of  philofophifing,  it  muit,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of  philo- 
fophy was  to  be  found.  The  art  of  reafoning  was  employed, 
not  in  the  free  inveftigation  of  truth,  but  merely  in  fop. 


porting  the  doCtrines  of  the  Romiffi  church,  the  canons  of 
which  denounced  a perpetual  anathema  and  excommunication 
upon  all  who  ftionld  attempt  to  corrupt  the  faith,  and  bound 
the  clergy,  in  the  form  of  a folemn  oath,  to  defend  the  papal 
fee,  and  the  inftitutions  of  the  holy  fathers,  againft  all  op- 
pofition.  Hence  philofophy  became  nothing  more  than  an 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  to  confirm  and  extend 
his  fpiritual  dominion.  Some  oppofition,  indeed,  the  fpe- 
culative philofophy  of  the  Scholaftics  met  with,  from  that 
myftical  fyftem,  derived  from  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  which  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  from  the 
fpurious  books  of  Dionyfius,  introduced  into  the  Chriftian 
church  ; a fyftem  which  profefi'ed  to  raife  the  mind  from  the 
barren  purfuit  of  fcholaftic  controverfy,  to  the  pure  and 
fublime  contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.  But  the 
only  confequence  of  this  oppofition  was,  at  firft,  to  excite 
mutual  jealoufies  and  animofity  between  the  Myftics  and 
Scholaftics,  and  afterwards  to  produce  a coalition  between 
them  highly  injurious  to  the  church.  See  Scholastic  Phi- 
lofophy. 

The  Scholaftics  are  commonly  divided  into  three  ages  : the 
firft,  from  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard,  and  his  difciple  Peter 
Lombard,  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  Albert 
flourifhed  : the  fecond,  from  that  time  to  the  year  1 330  ; and 
the  third,  from  the  laft  period  to  the  Reformation.  After 
Lanfranc,  Anfelm,  and  Rofceline,  arofe  in  the  firft  age  of 
the  Scholaftics  William  de  Champeaux,  who  was  bifliop  of 
Catalaun  in  1 1 13,  and  afterwards  archbifhopof  Paris,  where 
he  taught  dialectics  with  great  applaufe,  and  maintained  the 
doCtrine  of  the  Realifls,  who  held  that  all  individual  things 
partake  of  the  one  effence  of  their  fpecies,  and  are  only 
modified  by  accident : he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
“ venerable  doCtor.”  From  his  fchool  arofe  Peter  Abelard. 
(See  Abelard.)  Abelard  was  followed  by  many  of  his 
difciples,  and  particularly  by  Peter  Lombard.  (See  Lom- 
bard.) This  age  alfo  produced  Robert  Pulleyn,  who  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  England  withdrew  into  France, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  Bernard.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  revived  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  and  for 
five  years  taught  theology  in  Oxford.  In  his  “ Sententiarum 
Libri,”  he  expreffes  a preference  of  the  fimple  authority 
of  reafon  and  fcripture  to  the  teftimony  of  the  fathers,  or 
the  fubtlety  of  metaphyfics.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  cardinals  in  the  year  1144.  About  the  fame 
time  flourifhed  Gilbert  Porretan,  bifhop  of  PoiCtiers,  who 
died  in  1154:  Peter  Comeftor,  dean  of  Troyes,  who  wrote 
a breviary  of  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament,  for  the  ufeof  the  fchools,  under  the  title  of  “ Hif- 
toria  Scholaftica,”  a work  which  father  Simon  declares  to 
be  of  great  ufe  in  biblical  learning  : and  John  of  Salif- 
bury,  1’urnamed  the  “ Little,”  who  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  moil;  learned  and  valuable  men  of  this  age.  He  died 
about  the  year  1182.  His  moft  valuable  works  are  his 
“ Metalogicum,”  or  apology  for  grammar,  philology,  and 
the  Ariftotelian  logic,  his  “ Policraticum,”  and  his  Letters. 
Other  Scholaftics  of  fome  repute  at  this  period  were  Alex- 
ander Hales,  denominated  the  “ irrefragable  doCtor  •” 
Stephen  Langton,  confecrated  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 
1207,  to  whom  is  afcribed  the  firft  divifion  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  into  chapters ; Vincent,  a 
monk  of  Beauvais,  who,  about  the  year  1 244,  wrote  a 
famous  fummary  of  knowledge,  under  the  title  of  “ Speculum 
doCtrinale,  hiftoriale,  naturale,  et  morale ;”  Alfred  5 and 
Robert  Greathead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  ranked  by  Roger 
Bacon,  for  his  wifdom  and  learning,  with  Ariftotle  and 
Solomon,  (See  Grossetteste. ) The  fecond  age  of  the 
fcholaftic  philofophy,  in  which  Ariftotelian  metaphyfics, 
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obfcured  by  paffing  through  the  Arabian  channel,  were  ap- 
plied with  wonderful  fubtlety  to  the  elucidation  of  Chrif- 
tian  dottrine,  began  with  Albert,  and  ended  with  Durand. 
(See  Albert  the  Great.)  Albert  w'as  rivalled  and  even 
exceeded  by  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas.  (See  Aquinas. ) 
Another  Scholaftic  of  great  celebrity  in  this  age  was  Bona- 
ventureof  Tufcany.  (See  St.  Bonaventura. ) Of  a very 
different  and  much  higher  character  than  Bonaventure,  or 
any  other  mere  Scholastic,  was  that  gteat  man  Roger  Bacon. 
(See  Bacon.)  Among  the  philofophers  of  this  age  we  may 
mention  iEgidius  de  Columna,  a Roman  monk  of  the  Au- 
guftine  order,  who  taught  philofophy  and  theology  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  with  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  “ the  molt  profound 
doftor.”  In  the  fubtleties  of  fcholaitic  philofophy  no  one 
acquired  a more  diftinguiflied  name  than  John  Duns  Scotus. 
(See  Duns.)  To  the  celebrated  names  above  recited  we  may 
add  thofe  of  Simon  of  Tournay,  Peter  d’Apono,  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  Francis  de  Mayro,  Arnaud  de  Ville  Neuf,  and 
Peter  the  Dane.  In  the  third  age  of  the  fcholaftic  period, 
which  commences  with  Durand,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  fcholaftic  philofophy  advanced  in  the  number  of  its 
teachers  and  learners,  in  the  affeftation  of  fubtleties,  and  in 
the  multiplicity  of  intricate  and  trifling  difputes,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  celebrity  of  its  profeffors.  Durand  (fee  his 
article)  was  fucceeded  by  Occam  (fee  Occam),  Richard  of 
Swinfhead,  Walter  Burley,  preceptor  to  Edward  III.  who 
wrote  many  treatifes,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
“ perfpicuous  doctor  and  John  Herman  Weffel,  born  at 
Groningen  in  1409,  and  educated  in  the  manaftery  at  Zevole. 
The  chief  claim  of  Weffel  to  diftindtion  in  the  hiflory  of 
philofophy,  arifes  from  the  penetration  which,  in  the  midil  of 
the  fcholaftic  phrenzy  of  his  age,  enabled  him  to  difcover 
the  futility  of  the  controverfies  which  agitated  the  fchools  of 
the  Thomifts,  Scotifts,  and  Occamifts.  To  a young  man 
who  confulted  him  concerning  the  belt  method  of  profecut- 
ing  his  ftudies,  he  faid,  “ you,  young  man,  will  live  to  fee 
the  day,  when  the  doftrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
venture, and  other  modern  difputants  of  the  fame  ltamp, 
will  be  exploded  by  all  true  Chriftian  divines,  and  when  the 
irrefragable  doctors  themfelves  will  be  little  regarded.”  A 
prediction  which  difcovers  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  liberality, 
that  Weffel  ®ught  to  be  immortalized  under  the  appellation 
of  the  “ wife  do& or.”  He  died  at  Groningen  in  1489, 
about  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters.  Brucker’s  Hilt. 
Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

SCHOLD,  or  Soltii,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hun- 
gary ; 4 miles  E.  of  Foldvar. 

SCHOLIAST,  c-xoXtofrrii,  commentator,  a grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia,  that  is,  notes,  gloffes,  Sic.  upon  ancient 
authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  languages. 

SCHOLIUM,  cr^oXtov,  a note,  annotation,  or  remark, 
occafionally  made  on  fome  paffage,  propofition,  or  the 
like. 

The  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry,  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics  ; where,  after  demonitrating  a propofition,  it  is 
frequent  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome  other 
way  ; or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent miftakes ; or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or  application 
thereof. 

Wolfius  has  given  us  abundance  of  curious  .and  ufeful 
arts  and  methods,  and  a good  part  of  the  modern  philofo- 
phy, the  defcription  of  mathematical  inftruments,  &c.  all 
by  way  of  fcholia  to  the  refpeftive  propofitions  in  his 
tl  Elementa  Mathefeos.” 

SCHOLLERA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Schreber,  in 
Vol.  XXXI. 


honour  of  Frederick  Adam  Scholler,  a principal  perfon,  a* 
it  appears,  in  the  Moravian  academy  at  Barby,  fee  that 
article ; and  author  of  the  Flora  Barbienfts , an  oftavo 
volume,  publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1775.  This  work  is  com- 
piled from  the  publications  of  Linnaeus,  and  difpofed  ac- 
cording to  his  fyftem,  with  various  remarks,  but  no  citation 
of  authors.  The  commendable  aim  of  the  writer,  for  four- 
teen years  previous  to  this  publication,  had  been,  as  he  de- 
clares in  his  preface,  to  give  his  pupils  a tafte  for  Natural 
Hiftory,  efpecially  Botany ; which  he  judged  likely  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  their  vifits  to  remote  countries, 
without  interfering  with  the  higher  objefts  of  their  million. 
The  advantages  of  this  project  have  been  experienced,  for 
fome  years  pad,  in  the  botanical  communications  of  the 
mifiionaries  at  Tranquebar,  to  the  learned  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. — Schreb.  Gen.  785. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloideje,  Linn.  ? Junci,  Juff.  ? 
or  rather  perhaps  Enfatte,  Linn.  ? Irides,  Juff.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  of  one  leaf,  two-edged,  pointed, 
fplit  lengthwife,  Ihorter  than  the  ftalk  of  the  flower.  Cor. 
Petals  fix,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  bluntifh,  nearly  equal. 
Stam.  Filaments  three,  broadilh,  acute,  ereft,  Ihorter  than 
the  corolla,  longer  than  the  piftil ; anthers  linear,  ere&, 
recurved  at  the  fummit.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong, 
tapering  into  a Ihort  Ityle ; ltigma  three-cleft,  bearded. 
Peric.  and  feeds  unknown. 

Unfortunately  this  is  all  the  account  extant  of  Scholler a ; 
Schreber,  who  defcribed  it  from  a dried  fpecimen,  having 
not  left  a word  concerning  its  native  country,  difcoverer, 
habit,  or  qualities.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  he  had 
feen  one  fpecies  or  more.  All  fuch  information  he  referved 
for  an  intended  Species  Plantarum,  which  has  never  feen  the 
light.  Some  good  botanilt,  who  has  accefs  to  his  herbarium, 
would  do  well  to  afcertain,  and  inform  the  world,  what  the 
Schollera  of  Schreber  is  ; that  fo  meritorious  a name  might 
be  eftabliflied  and  generally  adopted. 

SCHOLLIA,  fo  named  by  Profeffor  von  Jacquin,  jun.» 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  George  Scholl,  curator  of  the  impe- 
rial garden  of  Belvedere.  See  Jacq.  Eclog.  5.  t.  2.  This 
genus  however  was  previoufly  called  Hoya,  by  Mr.  R.  Brown 
in  his  paper  on  Afclepiadea,  publilhed  in  Tran  factions  of 
the  Wernerian  Society,  v.  1,  as  well  as  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  84.  The  fpecies  ®n  which  it  is  founded  is  Afclepias 
carnofa  of  Linnaeus  ; Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  21.  t.  70  ; but 
there  are  feveral  more  of  the  fame  genus.  Mr.  Brown'* 
effential  charadter  of  Hoya  is  thus  given. 

“ Afclepiadea.  Malles  of  pollen  fmooth,  ten,  eredt,  con- 
verging. Anthers  tipped  with  a membrane.  Crown  of  the 
llamens  of  five  depreffed  leaflets,  whofe  inner  angle  is 
extended  into  a tooth,  lying  over  the  anther.  Corolla 
wheel-lhaped.” 

The  perfon  here  commemorated  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hoy, 
F.  L.  S.,  an  excellent  botanift  and  cultivator,  who  has  for 
a long  courfe  of  years  been  curator  of  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  the  duke  of  Northumberland’s  garden,  at 
Sion  houfe.  See  Piercea. 

SCHOLOS,  or  Scolos,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall 
town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  placed  by  D’Anville  on  the 
Afopus,  S.  of  Thebes. 

SCHOMBERG,  Frederic  Amand,  duhe  of,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a diftinguiflied  officer,  the  fon  of  count  Schomberg, 
by  an  Englilh  lady,  the  daughter  of  lord  Dudley,  was  born 
in  1608.  He  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under 
Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved 
under  his  fon,  William  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  efteemed 
him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  where  hi* 
reputation  was  fo  well  known,  that  he  obtained  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Gravellines,  of  Furnes,  and  the  furrounding  coun- 
tries. He  was  reckoned  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  general 
in  that  kingdom,  excepting  marefchal  Turenne  and  the  prince 
of  Conde.  The  French  court,  thinking  it  neceffary  to 
diminifh  the  power  of  Spain,  fent  Schomberg  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  engaged  in  a war  with 
that  country  refpedting  the  fucceflion  to  their  throne. 
Schomberg’s  military  talents  gave  a turn  to  the  war  in  favour 
of  his  allies.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  folicit 
peace  in  1668,  and  to  acknowledge  the  houfe  of  Braganza 
as  the  juft  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  For  his  great 
fervices  on  this  occafion  he  was  created  count  Mentola  in 
Portugal,  and  a penfion  of  5000/.  was  granted  to  him,  with 
the  reveriion  to  his  heirs.  In  1673  he  came  to  England  to 
command  the  army,  but  the  purity  of  his  intentions  being 
fufpe&ed,  he  found  it  neceftary  to  return  to  France,  which 
he  foon  left  for  the  Netherlands.  In  June  1676  he  forced  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  liege  of  Maeftricht,  after  which 
he  was  almoft  immediately  railed  to  the  rank  of  marefchal 
of  France.  According  to  the  writers  in  “ Di&ionnaire 
Hiftorique,”  he  had  been  railed  to  that  rank  while  he  was 
ferving  in  Portugal.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantes,  Schomberg,  who  was  a Proteftant,  requefted  leave 
to  retire  to  hisown  country.  This  petition  was  refufed,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  go  into  Portugal,  where  he  imagned  he 
fhould  be  kindly  received  on  account  of  his  paft  fervices.  But 
the  bigotry  of  the  Portuguefe,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
them  from  accepting  aflillance  from  a heretic,  when  their 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  fubverfion,  could  not  permit 
them  to  give  him  Ihelter  when  he  came  for  protection.  The 
deteftable  inquifition  interfered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  and  foon  after 
accepted  from  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  inverted 
with,  the  government  of  Ducal  Pruftia,  and  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Elector’s  forces.  He  followed  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  England,  when  he  came  to  take  poffef- 
lion  of  the  throne  of  thefe  realms  ; and  when  that  prince  was 
firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  government,  he  appointed  Schom- 
berg to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  mafter- 
general  of  the  ordnance.  In  April  1 689  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  naturalized  by  aCt  of  parliament ; and  in 
the  following  fpring  he  was  created  a baron,  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and 
title  of  baron  Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich, 
and  duke  of  Schomberg.  The  houfe  of  commons  voted  to 
him  100,000/.  as  a reward  for  his  fervices.  Of  this  he  only 
received  a very  fmall  part,  but  after  his  death  a penfion  of 
5000/.  was  given  to  his  fon. 

In  Auguft  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland,  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  1 2,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe,  while 
jiing  James  commanded  an  army  three  times  more  numerous. 
Schomberg  thought  it  dangerous  to  engage  fo  fuperior  a 
force,  and  remained  on  the  defenfive  for  fix  weeks,  during 
which,  owing  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  he  loft  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  army.  Schomberg  was  blamed  for  not 
bringing  the  king  to  aftion  ; but  others,  and  thofe  excel- 
lent judges,  admired  his  conduCt  as  a real  difplay  of  great 
military  talents.  Had  he  rilked  an  engagement,  and  been 
defeated,  Ireland  mull  have  been  loft.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James,  Schomberg 
parted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Irifh  infantry. 
When  the  French  Proteftants  loft  their  commander,  Schom- 
berg went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  the  charge.  While 
thus  engaged,  a party  of  king  James’s  guard  attacked  him 
with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds  in  the  head. 


Thefe  would  not  of  themfelves  have  been  dangerous,  but 
the  French  Proteftants  thinking  their  general  was  killed, 
fired  upon  the  guards,  and  {hot  the  duke  of  Schomberg 
dead  on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral! 
He  is  defcribed  by  bifhop  Burnet  as  “ a calm  man,  of  great 
application  ; who  thought  much  better  than  he  fpoke  ; of 
true  judgment,  of  exadl  probity,  and  of  a humble  and 
obliging  temper.” 

Schomberg,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Oberland  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Eylau. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Pruftia,  in  Ermeland  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Heilf- 
berg. 

Schomberg,  or  Sfumberg,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz  ; furrounded  with  wall^,  and  defended  by 
a citadel ; 24  miles  N.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  490  52k  E. 
long.  1 6°  49'. 

Schomberg,  or  Schomjberg , a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Schweidnitz  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Schweid- 
nitz. 

SCHONAICH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordftiip  of 
Schwarzenberg ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Schainfeld. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg ; 6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ge- 
roltzhofen. 

SCHONAU,  a town  of  Baden,  in  the  Brifgau,  on  the 
Wifen  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Bale. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Baden,  where  the  eledfor  Frederic  IV.  fixed  a colony  of 
Flemings  and  French  Proteftants  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Heidel- 
berg.— Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer, 
on  the  Katzbach,  founded  in  1296,  and  furrounded  by 
mountains;  12  miles  W.  of  Jauer.  N.  lat.  50°  57'.  E. 
long.  1 50  55'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg ; 6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Smalkalden. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Lufatia,  in  the  circle  of  Gorlitz  ; 5 miles  W.  of 
Zittau. 

SCHONAW,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm;  27  miles  N.E.  of  Culm. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pome- 
relia;  6 miles  S.E.  of  Dantzick. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pome- 
relia  ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Marienburg. 

SCHONBACH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Krottau. 

SCHONBERG,  a town  of  Semigallia;  35  miles  E.  of 
•Mittau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Lufatia;  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Gorlitz.  N.  lat.  510  4'.  E.  long.  150  9'. — Alfo,  a 
mountain  of  the  Tyrolefe,  near  Brixen. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Ratzeburg ; 1 1 miles 

N.N.E.  of  Ratzeburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 4 miles 
W.  of  Gravenau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  Oberland  ; 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Culm. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Holitein  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Lutkenburg. — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  duchy  of  Carniola ; 7 miles  W. N.W.  of  Rudolfs- 
werth. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland,  on 
the  Egra,  where  are  medicinal  fprings ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Oelfnitz. 

SCHONBIHEL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 
4 miles  W.  of  Cilley. 

SCHONBORN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz. 

SCHONBRUCK,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  ; 27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; 23  miles  N.E. 
of  Culm. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland;  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Allenftein. 

SCHONBRUN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg  ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Lichtenfels. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland;- 2 miles  W.  of  Oelfnitz. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 4 miles  S.E. 
of  Politzka. 
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SCHONBRUNN,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Danube  ; 

3 miles  W.  of  Vienna. 

SCHONBURG,  a county  furrounded  by  Saxony  : 
the  counts  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  which 
are  Schonburg-Waldenburg  and  Schonburg-Penigk. 

SCHONDEMERAW,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; 

4 miles  N.  of  Ortelfburg. 

SCHONEBECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
on  the  Elbe,  having  falt-works,  and  a toll  on  the  Elbe ; 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg. 

SCHONECK,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland; 

7 miles  E.  of  Oelfnitz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Prufiian  Pome- 
relia  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Dantzig. 

SCHONECKEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Treves. 

SCHONEFELD,  a town  of  the  Ucker  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg ; 8 miles  E.  of  Prenzlow. 

SCHONEMOR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Delmenhorfl ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Delmenhorft. 

SCHONEN,  Sconen,  or  Skania,  a province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Halland  and  Smaland,  on  the  E.  by 
Blekingen  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Sound,  which  feparates  it  from  Denmark  ; 
about  65  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  48  from  E.  to  W.  ; 
formerly  governed  by  its  own  kings  and  laws.  This  pro- 
vince is  the  molt  level,  fertile,  and  agreeable  diftrift  of 
Sweden  ; producing  plenty  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  buck- 
wheat, cummin-feed,  and  honey  ; and  affording  pit-coal, 
chalk,  tiles,  and  pot-alhes.  It  furnifhes  alfo  alum,  ful- 
phur,  and  amber.  It  carries  on  a conliderable  trade  in  oak- 
timber,  mill-ftones,  cordage,  fifh,  horfes,  fheep,  and  horned 
cattle.  The  animals  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Sweden,  but  lefs  vigorous  and  hardy,  in  which 
refpedts  they  improve  by  being  removed  northwards.  Near 
the  Sound  and  Baltic  Schonen  is  deftitute  of  wood,  with 
which  the  part  contiguous  to  Blekingen,  Smaland,  and 
Halland,  abounds.  In  the  former  part  the  fuel  is  turf  and 
ftraw.  With  regard  to  many  advantages,  this  province 
may  be  confidered  as  the  ftore-houfe  and  granary  of  Sweden. 
It  is  diftinguifhed  by  fine  feats  and  noblemen’s  eftates,  and 
by  well-built  towns,  above  all  the  other  provinces  of  Swe- 
den. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eltimated  at  above 
600,000  fouls.  Its  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  numerous, 
are  well  ftored  with  fifh.  The  principal  towns  are  Malmo, 
Lund,  Landfcron,  Helfingborg,  and  Chriftianftadt. 

SCHONER,  John,  in  Biography , a German  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Carlftadt,  in  Franconia,  in  1477.  He 
ftudied  at  Nuremberg  and  Erfurt,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  philofophy,  and  other  branches  of  general  fcience.  He 
was  fettled  fome  time  as  a clergyman  at  Bamberg,  but,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Melanchthon,  he  was, 
in  1528,  made  profefl’or  of  the  mathematics  in.  the  gym- 
nafium  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  publifhed  his  agronomical 
tables,  called,  on  account  of  their  clearnefs,  “ Refolutae,” 
dedicated  to  the  magiilrates  of  that  city,  in  the  year  153 6. 
Schoner,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  much  ad- 
difted  to  judicial  aftrology.  He  was,  however,  of  con- 
fiderable  benefit  to  fcience  by  his  labours.  He  died  at 
Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1547.  After  his  death,  his  fon 
publifhed  his  works  in  1551,  under  the  title  “ Opera  Ma- 
thematica  Joannis  Schoneri  Caroloftadii,  in  unum  Volumen 
congefta  et  publicae  Utilitati  Studioforum  omnium  ac  cele- 
bri  Famse  Norici  Nominis  dicata.  Denuo  ab  authoris  filio 
correfta  et  locupletata.”  The  fon,  who  was  editor  of  this 
work,  publifhed  a work  on  dialling,  which  has  been  fome- 
times,  though  erroneoufiy,  afcribed  to  the  father.  It  is 
entitled  “ Gnomonice  Andreae  Schoneri.” 


SCHONEWALT,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duch) 
of  Holftein  ; 8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Eutyn. 

SCHONEWERDA,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Potzdam. 

SCHONEWERT,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Soleure  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Olten. 

SCHONFELD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Egra.  N.  lat.  50°  5'.  E.  long. 
120  48'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munlter  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Munfter. 

SCHONFELS,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Zwickau. 

SCHONFELT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 10 
miles  W.  of  Pinnenberg. 

SCHONFLIES,  or  Schowenfliet,  a town  of  the 
New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Cuftrin. 

SCHONFORST,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

SCHONFURT,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Eylaw. 

SCHONGAU,  a town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  a de- 
clivity, having  at  its  foot  the  river  Lech,  and  containing 
about  600  houfes.  Its  great  fquare,  which  is  handfome, 
has  three  fountains  of  marble,  that  is  yielded  by  the  country ; 
and  it  has  eight  churches,  one  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  par- 
ticularly by  the  dome-form  of  its  fteeple,  and  the  covering 
and  gilding  of  its  high  altar  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Weilhaim.  N. 
lat.  48°  45'.  E.  long.  io°  53'. 

SCHONGRABEN,  a town  of  Auftria;  3 miles  N.  of 
Sonneberg. 

SCHONHAUSEN,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Old  Mark  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Stendal. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle  Mark  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Berlin. 

SCHONHEYDA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg;  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Schwarzenberg. 

SCHONHEYDE,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Grotkau  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Grotkau. 

SCHONITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sayn  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Hachenburg. 

SCHONKERKE,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein; 
12  miles  W.  of  Lutkenborg. 

SCHONLINDEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brandenburg. 

SCHONNA,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Oberland  ; 8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Holland. 

SCHONNING,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  fpelt, 
Schoning,  Gerhard,  in  Biography , a learned  Norwegian, 
was  born  at  Skatnass,  in  Nordland,  in  1722.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  fchool  of  Drontheim  ; 
and  after  having  completed  his  lludies  at  other  feminaries, 
where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  great  talents,  he  was,  in 
1751,  elefted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  for  improving 
the  Danifh  language  and  hiftory.  In  1758  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  and 
was,  a few  years  after,  chiefly  inftrumental  in  forming  the 
Drontheim  fociety,  which  obtained  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Society.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
of  eloquence  and  hiftory  in  the  academy  of  Soroe  ; in  1772 
he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  hiltorical  inftitute  of  Got- 
tingen ; and  in  1774  appointed  a counfellor  of  juftice.  In 
the  years  1773,  1774,  1 7 7 5>  he  went  on  a tour,  at  the 
king’s  expence,  through  various  parts  of  Norway,  to  ex- 
amine the  different  remains  of  antiquity,  and  colledl  informa- 
tion in  refpeft  to  the  phyfical  and  economical  ftate  of  the 
country.  After  this  he  became  private  keeper  of  the  re- 
cords to  the  king,  and  an  aftive  member  of  the  fociety 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  publifhing  Icelandic  works  from 
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the  collection  of  Arnas  Magnseus.  He  died  in  1786,  be- 
queathing his  library,  which  contained  a large  number  of 
books,  to  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  of  which  the  titles  are  given  in  the  General 
Biography,  and  among  which  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  more  important : “ An  Efiay  towards  the 
ancient  Geography  of  the  Northern  Countries,  particularly 
Norway  “ Obfervations  on  the  old  Northern  Marriages 
and  Weddings  “ De  Anni  Ratione  apud  veteres  Sep- 
tentrionales  ;”  “ Hiltory  of  Norway  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Kingdom  till  the  Time  of  Harold  Haarfager 
“ Travels  through  Norway,”  &c.  Among  the  papers 
which  this  author  caufed  to  be  inferted  in  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Norwegian  Society,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Copenhagen,  were  the  following : “ On  the  Northern 
Lights “ On  the  Knowledge  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  of  the  northern  Countries,  and  particularly 
of  Scandinavia  ;”  “ On  the  Expedition  of  Darius  Hyitafpis 
into  Scythia,”  and  many  others.  Gen.  Biog. 

SCHONPUHL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Aultria; 
9 miles  W.  of  St.  Polten. 

SCHONSEE,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  county  of 
Sternllein  ; 33  miles  N.N  E.  of  Ratifbon. 

Schonsee,  or  Kowalcwo,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Culm  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Culm. 

Schonsee,  a town  of  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; 16  miles 
N.E.  of  Thorn. 

SCHONSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 6 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

SCHONTHAL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Teufing. 

SCHONVIESSE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia ; 
4 miles  E.  of  Marienburg. 

SCHONWALD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Kirch  Lamitz. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Krottau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 10  miles  N.E  of  Auffig. 

SCHONWALDE,  a town  of  Saxony;  8 miles  SW. 
of  Dahme. 

SCHONWALDT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen  ; 18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brandenburg.  — Alfo, 
a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Konigf- 
berg. 

SCHOOCKIUS,  Martin,  in  Biography , a critic  and 
mifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1614.  He 
was  fucceffively  profeffor  of  languages,  eloquence,  hillory, 
&c.  at  Utrecht,  Deventer,  Groningen,  and  laflly  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  where  he  died  in  1669.  He  was  author 
of  a great  number  of  works  in  Latin,  and  many  of  them  on 
very  lingular  fubjedts.  Among  the  more  important  were 
the  following  : “ De  Statu  Reipublicae  Fsderati  Belgii ;” 
“ De  Imperio  Maritimo  ;”  “ De  Lingua  Helleniflica ;” 
and  “ Exercitationes  Varioe.” 

SCHOODIAK,  in  Geography.  See  Scoodiak. 

SCHOOL,  Schola,  a public  place,  wherein  the  lan- 
guages, humanities,  or  other  arts  and  fciences,  are  taught. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fchola , which,  ac- 
cording to  Du-Cange,  lignifies  difeipiine  and  correction.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed,  111  the  general,  for  all 
places  where  feverabperfons  met  together,  either  to  lfudy,  to 
converfe,  or  do  any  other  matter.  Accordingly,  there 
were  Jchohe  palatinm , being  the  feveral  polts  wherein  the  em- 
peror’s guards  were  placed  ; fchola  feutariorum,  fchola  genti- 
lium.  Sic.  At  length  the  term  palled  alfo  to  civil  magillrates  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchola  chartula- 
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riorum , fchola  agentium , &c. ; and  even  to  ecclefiaitics,  as 
fchola  cantor  tan,  fchola  facerdotum,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay  a grammar-fehool,  a writing-fehool,  a fchool 
of  natural  philofophy,  See. 

SCHOOLS.  In  the  articles  Moral  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, references  were  made  to  a comparative  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  a public  and  private  education. 
On  this  fubjedt  we  ihall  now  endeavour  to  bring  together 
lome  obfervations,  which  perhaps  may  be  ufeful  to  parents 
in  forming  plans  for  the  future  condudl  of  their  offspring, 
without,  however,  pretending  to  draw  a general  conclufion 
that  Ihall  apply  in  all,  or  even  in  a majority  of  cafes.  Dif- 
ferent circumttances,  different  difpofitions,  and  different 
talents,  muff  lead  the  judicious,  even  with  refpedt  to  children 
of  the  fame  family,  to  a different  courfe  of  condudt.  The 
writer  of  the  feveral  articles  on  education  in  the  New  Cyclo- 
paedia, and  who  meant  to  have  undertaken  this  alfo,  wilhes  it 
to  be  dillindtly  announced  that  his  avocations  are  too  preffing 
to  allow  him  to  perform  what  he  flood  engaged  to  perform, 
and  that  of  courfe  he  is  anfwerable  for  no  fentiment  that 
will  be  found  in  the  prefent  article. 

From  the  time  of  Quindlilian  to  the  prefent  day,  it  has  re- 
mained a queition,  Whether  a private  or  a public  education  is 
more  conducive  to  valuable  improvement  ? Quindlilian,  with- 
out hefitation,  approved  of  public  education,  but  then  he  had 
only'  a fingle  objedt  in  view,  ua.  that  of  forming  a public  ora- 
tor, whereas  the  objedts  of  modern  education  are  numerous, 
and  hence  the  queition  becomes  more  intricate,  and  difficult 
of  folution. 

We  {hall  in  the  firfl  place  Hate  briefly  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a private  education,  as  they  have  been  enumerated  by 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt.  It  has  been  thought 
that  feclufion  is  particularly  favourable  for  acquiring  ufeful 
knowledge  and  virtuous  habits.  Perfons  who  are  attached 
to  a private  method  of  education  obferve,  that  though  the 
young  reap  many  advantages  from  mingling  in  focial  life,  yet 
in  fociety  they  are  liable  to  be  tainted  with  vices  to  which 
they  would  have  been  ltrangers  in  folitary  life.  At  what- 
ever period  the  young  begin  to  mix  with  the  world,  they  find 
that  they  have  not  more  (Length  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
refill  the  temptations  with  which  they  may  be  all  ailed  : but 
if  they  are  thus  liable  to  faulter  in  the  courfe  of  virtue  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  there  feems  wanting  no  other  argument 
to  fhew  the  propriety  of  refiridling  children  from  thofe  dan- 
gerous feenes  in  which  the  infedlion  is  widely  fpread,  and 
eafily  caught.  It  is  alfo  affumed,  that  whoever  furveys  the 
Hate  of  morals  in  a public  fchool  with  careful  and  candid  at- 
tention, even  though  it  be  under  the  management  of  the 
moll  virtuous  and  affiduous  teachers,  will  find  reafon  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  empire  of  vice  is  there,  though  in  a 
fmaller  degree,  eftablilhed  as  it  is  in  the  world  at  large.  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  nothing  can  be  more  negligent  or  inhuman, 
than  for  parents  to  expofe  their  children  to  thofe  tempta- 
tions which  a great  fchool  prefents,  at  a time  when  they  are 
ltrongly  difpofed  to  imitate  any  example  fet  before  them,  and 
have  not  yet  learned  to  diftinguifh  between  fuch  examples  as 
are  worthy  of  imitation,  and  thofe  which  ought  to  beheld  in 
abhorrence.  Even  under  a parent’s  fuperintendance,  by  an 
almolt  unavoidable  intercourfe  with  fervants,  with  workmen 
and  vifitors,  their  native  innocence  is  likely  to  fuffer  con- 
fiderably.  Yet  a parent’s  care  will  be  more  likely  to  pre- 
ferve  the  manners  of  his  child  uncorrupced  urder  his  own 
roof,  than  any  affiduity  ard  watchfulnefs  that  can  pofiibly 
be  given  by  teachers  in  a fchool. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  morals  and  difpofitions  of  a 
child  ought  to  be  the  firll  objedls  of  our  concern  in  conduct- 
ing his  education  : but  to  initiate  him  in  the  principles  of 
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ufeful  knowledge  is  alio  an  important  objeft,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  in  a private  education  virtue  will  not  only  be 
better  fecured,  but  knowledge  more  readily  acquired.  When 
a very  few,  as  from  one  or  two  to  fix  or  eight  boys  are  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a judicious  preceptor,  he  can  watch 
the  molt  favourable  opportunities  for  communicating  inftruc- 
tion  ; he  can  awaken  curiofity  and  command  attention  by  the 
gentle  arts  of  infinuation,  without  endeavouring  to  inflame 
their  breads  with  emulation,  which  too  frequently  leads  to 
envy  and  inveterate  hatred  ; and  he  will  probably  fucceed  in 
rendering  learning  pleafing  by  other  means  lefs  likely  to  pro- 
duce unfavourable  effects  on  the  temper  and  difpofitions  of 
his  pupils.  As  the  attention  of  the  tutor  is  not  divided 
among  a number,  he  can  pay  more  regard  to  the  particular 
difpofitions  and  turn  of  mind  of  each  of  his  pupils : he 
can  encourage  thofe  that  are  moded  and  flow,  and  reprefs 
the  quicknels  and  volatility  of  the  others.  He  can,  by  a 
kind  of  Socry.tic  method,  aid  the  dull,  without  encouraging 
indolence,  and  thus  call  forth  and  improve  their  powers,  and 
excite  talents  which  did  not  appear  to  exid,  by  leading  the 
young,  at  one  time  to  view  the  fcenes  of  nature,  and  the 
changes  which  fhe  fuccefilvely  undergoes  through  the  vary- 
ing feafons  ; at  another  to  attend  to  fome  of  the  more  enter- 
taining experiments  of  natural  philofophy  ; and  then  again 
allure  them  to  literary  exertions  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
and  he  may  occafionally  mix  with  them  in  their  games,  and 
thus,  without  the  appearance,  watch  over  them*  their  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions,  even  in  their  mod  relaxed  moments,  and 
when  they  are  likely  to  exhibit  themfelves  in  their  trued 
light.  Thefe  circumdances  are  unqueflionably  favourable 
both  to  the  happinefs  and  literary  improvement  of  youth, 
and  they  are  attainable  only  where  the  number  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  about  half  a dozen.  Moreover,  in  a private  edu- 
cation, as  children  fpend  more  of  their  time  with  people  far- 
ther advanced  in  life,  they  fooner  acquire  their  manner  of 
thinking,  of  expreiling  themfelves,  and  of  behaving  in  their 
ordinary  intercourle  with  one  another  ; hence  thole  boys  who 
receive  what  may  be  called  a family  education,  that  is,  who 
afloeiate  with  all  the  company  that  from  time  to  time  are  in- 
troduced into  the  houfe,  precifely  as  branches  of  the  family 
circle,  will  begin  fooner  to  think  and  add  as  men  than  thofe 
who  pafs  their  earlier  days  in  a public  feminary.  And  though 
a youth  be  educated  entirely  at  home,  there  is  no  reafon  why 
he  fhould  be  more  accudomed  to  domineer  over,  and  take 
liberties  with,  his  inferiors,  or  to  indulge  a capricious  difpo- 
fition,  than  if  he  were  educated  with  a large  number  of 
boys  of  lus  own  age  and  rank.  He  may  alfo,  in  a private 
education,  exercife  his  limbs  with  nearly  as  much  activity  as 
in  a public  one.  He  cannot,  indeed,  engage  in  all  the  fports 
for  which  a larger  party  of  companions  is  necefiary,  yet 
there  are  other  objeCls  that  may  call  forth  his  adlivity.  In 
private  life,  alfo,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
various  operations  of  mechanics  and  others,  which  he  will  be 
difpoled  to  imitate,  and  which  will  produce  the  mod  fa- 
vo  irable  effects,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  body  and  mind. 

To  thefe  obfervations  in  favour  of  private  education,  we 
may  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  a work  very  lately 
publiihed,  entitled  “ Sydematic  Education.”  “ Is  it  not,” 
fay  the  authors  of  that  work,  “ mod  clearly  the  height  of 
abfurdity  to  think  of  committing  a youth,  feeble  in  body 
and  mind,  to  the  difeipline  of  our  public  fciiools.  The 
fyitem  neceifarily  adopted  in  thofe  feininaries  does  not  admit 
of  thofe  relaxations  and  indulgences,  and  of  that  minute- 
nefs  of  attention,  which  are  requilite  to  mitigate  the  ededts 
of  corporeal  or  mental  infirmity.  In  fo  rude  a climate,  a 
fickly  plant  will  fpeedily  wither  and  die.  What  an  afiedfing 
pidlure  does  the  biographer  of  Cowper  delineate  of  the  fub- 


jeft  of  his  memoir  jud  emerging  from  an  infancy  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy,  and  fent  to  encounter,  without  protedlion,  the 
contentions  and  buffettings  of  a public  feminary  of  edu- 
cation. The  little  Cowper  was  fent  to  his  fird  lchool  in  the 
year  of  his  mother’s  death,  and  how  ill  fuited  the  feene  was 
to  his  peculiar  charadter,  mud  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
heard  him  deferibe  his  fenfations  in  that  fealon  of  life,  which 
is  otten  very  erroneoufly  extolled  as  the  happied  period  of 
human  exiitence.  He  has  frequently  been  heard  to  lament 
the  perfecution  which  he  fuitaiued  in  his  childifh  years,  from 
the  cruelty  of  his  fchool-fellows,  in  the  two  fcenes  of  his 
education.  His  own  forcible  expreffion  reprefented  him  at 
Wedminder  as  not  daring  to  raife  his  eye  above  the  (hoe- 
buckle  of  the  elder  boys,  who  were  too  apt  to  tyrannize 
over  his  gentle  fpirit.  The  acutenefs  of  his  feelings  in  his 
childhood  rendered  thofe  important  years,  which  might  have 
produced,  under  tender  cultivation,  a feries  of  lively  enjoy- 
ments, miferable  years  of  increafing  timidity  and  depreffion, 
which,  in  the  mod  cheerful  hours  of  advanced  life,  he  could 
hardly  deferibe  to  an  intimate  friend,  without  (huddering  at 
the  recollection  of  his  early  wretchednefs.  It  is  true,  that 
at  Wedminder  fchool,  Cowper  acquired  a confiderable  dore 
of  learning,  and  imbibed  the  principles  of  that  jud  ,tade 
which  characterizes  all  his  writings.  But  at  what  a price 
were  thefe  accompli  (laments  purchafed  ? What  was  the 
effeCt  of  the  procefs  to  which  he  was  there  obliged  to  fub* 
mit,  upon  the  happinefs  of  his  future  exidence  ? His  health 
was  impaired — his  fpirits  broken.  He  withdrew  from  the 
attive  fcenes  of  fociety  into  a comparatively  ufelefs  retire- 
ment, and  he  fina.lly  became  a prey  to  that  morbid  fenfibility, 
which,  for  the  long  and  dreary  fpace  of  thirteen  years,  ren- 
dered his  life  a blank  in  the  records  of  intellectual  exidence.” 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a public  edu- 
cation is,  that  it  is  much  more  favourable  than  a private  one 
to  the  pupil’s  improvement  in  knowledge,  and  much  more 
likely  to  mfpire  him  with  an  ardour  for  learning.  When  a 
number  of  boys,  of  or  about  the  fame  age,  meet  together 
in  the  fame  fchool,  each  foon  begins  to  feel  the  impulfe  of  a 
principle  which  enables  the  malter  to  command  their  attention 
without  much  difficulty,  and  prompts  them  to  apply  with 
cheerful  ardour  to  talks  which  would  otherwile  be  extremely 
irkfome.  This  principle  is  a generous  emulation,  which 
animates  the  bread  wit*  the  defire  of  fuperior  excellence, 
without  infpiring  the  youth  with  the  envy  or  hatred  of  a 
competitor.  When  children  are  prudently  managed  in  a 
great  fchool,  it  isimpoffible  for  them  not  to  feel  its  impulfe. 
It  renders  their  ta(ks  fcarcely  lefs  agreeable  than  their  amufe- 
ments,  and  directs  their  aCtivity  and  curiofity  to  proper  ob- 
jects. View,  fays  a writer  on  this  fide  of  the  queltion,  the 
icholar  at  a public  fchool,  compofing  his  theme,  or  turning 
over  his  dictionary;  how  alert ! how  cheerful!  how  inde- 
fatigable ! He  applies  with  all  the  eagernefs  and  all  the  per- 
leverance  of  a candidate  for  one  of  the  mod  honourable 
places  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Befides,  in  a fchool  there  is 
iomething  more  than  emulation  to  render  learning  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  it  naturally  is  to  children  ; when  a number  of 
boys  in  a great  fchool  are  all  bufied  on  the  fame  or  fimilar 
tafks,  a fpirit  of  indudry  and  perfeverance  is  communicated 
from  one  to  another  through  the  whole  circle,  each  of  them 
infenfibly  acquires  new  ardour  and  vigour  ; even  though  he 
do  not  feel  the  fpur  of  emulation,  yet,  while  all  are  bufy 
around  him,  he  cannot  remain  idle. 

Neither  are  public  lchools  fo  unfavourable  to  the  virtue 
of  their  members,  as  they  have  been  reprefented.  If  the 
maders  are  men  of  virtue  and  prudence  ; careful  to  fet  a good 
example  before  their  pupils  ; attentive  to  the  particular  cha- 
racter and  behaviour  of  each  individual  among  them  ; firm 
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t<*  punilh  obftinate  depravity,  and  even  to  expel  thofe  who  are 
more  likely  to  injure  the  morals  of  others  than  to  be  reclaimed 
themfelves , and,  at  the  fame  time,  eager  to  applaud  and  to 
encourage  amiable  and  virtuous  difpofitions  wherever  they 
appear ; — under  fuch  preceptors  a public  fchool  will  not 
fail  to  be  a fchool  of  virtue.  Again,  at  a public  fchool 
young  people  enjoy  much  greater  advantages  for  preparing 
them  to  enter  the  world,  than  they  can  pollibly  be  favoured 
with,  if  brought  up  in  a private  and  folitary  manner.  A 
large  fchool  is  a miniature  reprefentation  of  the  world. 
The  objeCts  which  engage  the  attention  of  boys  at  fchool 
are  different  from  thofe  which  occupy  their  parents ; the 
views  of  the  boys  are  lefs  extenftve,  and  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  profecuting  them  by  fo  many  bafe  and  mean  arts  ; 
but  in  other  refpeCts,  the  two  fcenes,  and  the  aCtors  upon 
them,  nearly  refemble  each  other.  He,  therefore,  who  has 
performed  his  part  on  the  miniature  fcene,  has  rehearfed,  as 
it  were,  for  the  greater  : if  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  well  on 
the  one,  he  may  alfo  be  expeCted  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  on 
the  other  ; and  evert  he  who  has  not  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at 
fchool,  at  leail  enters  the  world  with  fuperior  advantages, 
when  viewed  in  comparifon  with  one  who  has  fpent  his 
earlier  days  in  the  folitude  of  domeftic  education.  Belides, 
when  a number  of  boys  meet  in  a public  feminary  of  educa- 
tion, engaged  in  iimilar  ftudies,  and  fond  of  the  fame  amufe- 
ments,  they  naturally  contraCt  friendlhips  with  one  another 
which  are  more  or  lefs  cordial  and  lincere  than  any  that  take 
place  between  perfons  farther  advanced  in  life.  Friendlhips, 
it  has  been  urged,  are  often  formed  between  boys  at  fchool, 
which  continue  through  life,  and  are  produ&ive  of  the  hap- 
pieft  confequences  to  the  parties  concerned. 

One  of  the  ablelt  writers  in  defence  of  a public  fyftem  of 
education  is  Dr.  Barrow,  who  informs  us,  that  he  has  given 
to  the  public  the  refult  of  his  own  experience  and  obferva- 
tions  without  difguife.  He  is  aware  that  the  molt  formi- 
dable objections  to  this  fyllem  of  education  confitt  wholly  in 
the  danger,  either  that  the  morals  of  the  pupil  will  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  corruption  of  his  fellows  ; or  that  his  im- 
provement will  be  negleCted  in  the  confufion  naturally 
incident  to  numbers. 

“ Were  the  former  of  thefe  objections,”  fays  he,  “ well 
founded,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  decilive.  The  purity  of 
morals  mull  not  be  facrificed  to  the  acquifition  of  learning. 
But,  fortunately,  this  dreaded  corruption  is  far  from  certain. 
The  danger  of  it  is  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  other  fitua- 
tions ; and  at  lealt,  if  public  fchools  furnifh  the  bane  of 
morals,  in  them  too  are  to  be  found  the  molt  powerful 
antidotes.” 

The  common  notion  that  boys  corrupt  each  other  is  not, 
fays  Dr.  Barrow,  juft  to  the  extent  generally  fuppofed.  Its 
rife  and  continuance  may  be  very  reafonably  accounted  for 
without  admitting  its  truth.  The  partiality  natural  to  a 
parent  inclines  him  to  believe,  that  his  fon  is  difmilfed  from 
his  own  hands  innocent  and  fpotlefs  ; and  to  conclude,  when 
the  fon  is  afterwards  found  to  be  vicious,  that  he  has  been 
feduced  by  others  more  vicious  than  himfelf.  The  fon,  to 
foften  his  own  offences,  imputes  the  guilt  and  blame  to  his 
companions  ; and  the  father,  willing  to  give  credit  to  his 
alfertions,  condemns  the  fchool,  rather  than  his  child,  and 
the  conduCt  of  the  matter,  rather  than  his  own.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  boys  of  various  difpofitions  and  habits  meet 
promifeuoufly  in  a fchool,  they  ufually  difeover  one  another’s 
inclinations,  with  a quick  nefs  and  penetration  refembling  the 
effeCts  produced  by  the  private  fignals  of  free-mafonry  ; and 
each  affociates  with  thofe  whole  temper  and  purfuits  the 
neareft  correfpond  with  his  own.  The  corrupt  attach  them- 
felves to  the  corrupt,  with  the  rapidity  natural  to  thofe  who 


are  carelefs  of  the  characters  of  their  friends  ; and  leave  the 
diligent  and  virtuous  to  form  their  intimacies  among  them- 
felves without  any  fort  of  interruption.  The  former,  indeed, 
do  not  frequently  lucceed  in  their  endeavours  to  feduce  the 
latter,  and  ufually  refpeCt  them  too  much  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. The  mutual  encouragement  and  afliftance  of  num- 
bers will  undoubtedly  fometimes  pufh  them  farther  in  cul- 
pable purfuits,  than  each  fingly  would  have  ventured  to 
proceed.  But  Dr.  Barrow,  whofe  experience  was  very 
large,  fays  he  has  feldom  known  a youth  deeply  involved  in 
depravity  at  fchool,  who  did  not  bring  the  feeds  of  it  along 
with  him. 

In  a numerous  fchool,  the  noife  and  riot  of  the  pupils  have 
ufually  more  merriment  than  mifehief ; and  their  mifehief 
has  more  frolic  than  malignity.  Care,  however,  mu  ft  be 
taken,  that  occafional  frolic  do  not  proceed  to  cruelty  ; that 
repeated  tranfgrefiions  do  not  fink  into  fettled  corruption. 
T o prevent  thefe  evils,  the  care  and  vigilance  of  teachers  are 
neceffary,  and  thefe,  if  wifely  exerted,  will  feldom  fail  of 
producing  their  effeCt.  It  is  an  eafy  talk  to  introduce  every 
pupil  to  proper  connections  when  he  firft  enters  the  fchool, 
and  to  caution  him  againft  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  only  by 
their  vicious  propenfities  and  feduCtive  manners.  It  is  eafy 
to  punifh  vice,  and  expofe  it  to  contempt  and  difgrace  ; and 
it  is  a moft  pleafant  tafk  to  (hew  conftant  favour  and  en- 
couragement to  truth,  integrity,  and  diligence  ; — to  make 
it  appear  on  all  occafions,  that  if  a ftudious  and  virtuous 
youth  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  ridicule  or  malice  of  his  lefs 
meritorious  fchool-fellows,  he  will  find  himfelf  abundantly 
compen fated  by  the  efteem  of  his  matter  and  his  friends. 
Such  a courfe  of  conduCt  in  teachers  feldom  fails  to  be  re- 
warded by  the  gratitude,  as  well  as  the  progrefiive  virtue,  of 
thofe  entrutted  to  their  care. 

The  exertion  required  in  the  ftudents  to  perform  the  ta/ks 
appointed  in  every  well-regulated  fchool,  is  itfelf  highly 
favourable  to  the  vigour  and  aCtivity  of  the  intellect  ; and 
eventually,  therefore,  to  the  interefts  of  virtue.  There  are 
always  among  the  pupils  of  a large  fchool,  a fort  of  public 
opinion,  and  certain  laws  of  honour,  which,  though  fome- 
times founded  on  erroneous  principles,  generally  tend  to  the 
prevention  of  mean  or  malignant  vices  : and  fuch  manlinefs 
of  fentiment  and  fpirit  are  thus  generally  acquired,  as  pave 
the  way  to  the  fubfequent  correction  of  any  errors,  into 
which  the  negligence  or  impetuofity  of  youth  may  and  will 
furprife  them.  “ Let  found  learning,”  fays  Dr.  Barrow,  “ give 
a young  man  ftrength  of  mind  to  conquer  himfelf,  and  from 
any  other  moral  enemy  he  will  foon  have  little  to  fear.”  If 
fuch  a fchool  be  found  the  moft  favourable  to  the  promotion 
of  found  learning  and  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  much  lefs 
favourable  to  the  foundnefs  of  moral  principle.  Notwith- 
ttanding  fome  extraordinary  exceptions,  which  by  the  wonder 
they  excite  are  proved  to  be  rare,  it  is  commonly  true,  our 
author  fays,  that  as  the  mind  is  enlarged,  the  affeCtions  are 
redified. 

The  next  objection,  that  the  youth’s  improvement  may  be 
negleCted  amidft  the  confufion  incident  to  numbers,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Barrow,  founded  wholly  upon  miftaken 
notions  of  a large  fchool,  or  of  human  nature.  Order  and 
regularity  in  its  bufinefs  are  effential  to  the  government  of  a 
public  fchool,  and  mutt  there  be  preferved  and  enforced 
with  a degree  of  fteady  uniformity,  which  cannot  eafily  exift 
elfewhere.  By  fyftem  only  can  application  produce  its  pro- 
per effeCt  : by  fyftem  only  can  any  art  or  fcience  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  taught.  Nor,  fays  Dr.  Barrow,  does  a larger 
portion  of  his  time  bellowed  by  the  mailer  produce  a corre- 
spondent benefit  to  the  pupil.  “ His  progrefs  in  literature 
does  not  depend  fo  much  upon  what  is  done  for  him  by 
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ethers,  as  upon  what  he  can  be  Simulated  to  do  for  himfelf. 
The  teacher,  indeed,  will  naturally  exert  the  greater  zeal 
and  diligence  where  greater  numbers  are  to  profit  by  his 
inftruftions,  and  to  judge  and  report  his  conduct  ; and  the 
fame  circumftance  is  every  way  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fcholar.  The  voice  of  the  preceptor,  to  adopt 
the  fimilitudes  of  Quinftilian,  is  not  like  the  food  provided 
for  an  entertainment,  where  each  man’s  fhare  mult  be  di- 
minifhed  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  are  increafed.  It 
fhould  rather  be  compared  to  the  fun,  which  difpenfes  the 
fame  degree  of  light  and  heat  to  each  individual  of  a multi- 
tude, however  numerous  and  extenfive.  The  attention  of 
the  ftudent  feldom  fails  to  be  routed  and  fixed  by  the  atten- 
tion of  his  teacher.  The  oppofition  of  his  rivals,  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  friends,  the  praife  or  cenfure  of  his  malter  and  his 
fchool-fellows  ; the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  or  fhame  of 
pumfhment : all  thefe  motives  united  produce  fuch  exertions, 
as  no  domeftic  teacher  can  hope  to  fecure.  By  every  exer- 
tion, too,  his  faculties  naturally  expand  ; confidence  in  his  own 
powers  increafes  by  fuccefs  ; and  the  pupil  of  a public  fchool 
often  attains  to  an  eminence  in  literature,  which  a youth  dif- 
ferently circumftanced  would  not  attempt ; and  which  him- 
felf, perhaps,  had  not  prefumed  to  expert.  Each,  indeed, 
is  aware,  that  a character  eftablifhed  among  a numerousclafs 
of  fchool-fellows  will  be  very  widely  diffufed  in  the  world, 
and  promote  his  advantage,  or  his  reputation,  in  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  tranfadtions  of  his  life.  And  he  to  whom  the  palm  of 
merit  is  adjudged,  after  an  examination,  probably  feels 
greater  pride  and  pleafure  than  can  eafily  be  defcribed. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  fpeakir.g  of  private  and  domeltic  tuition, 
fays,  that  the  objections  to  it  are  at  lead  of  equal  weight  with 
thofe  which  are  ufually  urged  againft  public  education. 
Private  tutors  for  individual  pupils  he  confiders  the  leaft  eli- 
gible mode  of  giving  literary  inftrudtion,  becaufe  he  thinks 
men  of  real  talents  cannot  Be  found  to  undertake  the  talk, 
or  if  they  do,  that  they  will  not  exert  a proper  portion  of 
zeal  and  diligence  for  a folitary  pupil  ; and  the  exertions 
of  the  pupil  will  not  be  more  than  proportionate  to  thofe  of 
his  preceptor.  “ To  prevent  any  feverity  of  dilcipline  is 
generally  one  of  the  full  principles  of  domeitic  tuition. 
Compulfion  and  corredtion,  therefore,  are  in  a great  meafure 
excluded.  The  youth  has  no  rivals  of  his  own  age  to  iti- 
mulate  his  efforts,  and  no  friends  to  afliit  or  applaud  them. 
Honour  and  fhame,  of  the  firll  importance  in  all  other  cafes, 
have  hardly  any  place  in  the  fyftem.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, is  languid  and  inefficient.  Even  the  fports  of  the 
private  pupil,  for  want  of  affociates  and  competitors,  have 
little  animation  and  little  pleafure.  He  cannot  compare  his 
own  acquifitions  with  thofe  of  others,  and  therefore  eiti- 
mates  them  rather  by  the  meafure  of  his  own  vanity,  than 
the  ftandard  of  truth.  His  books  will  engage  lefs  of  his 
attention,  than  thofe  amufements  in  which  he  is  too  liberally 
indulged  ; and  for  the  fake  of  which,  in  fome  degree,  the 
plan  of  domeftic  education  was  adopted  ; and  he  will  value 
himfelf  lefs  upon  his  progrefs  in  literature  and  fcience,  than 
upon  his  tafte  in  drefs,  or  his  dexterity  in  the  fports  of  the 
held.” 

A fchool  with  a fmall  and  limited  number  of  pupils  he 
thinks  liable  to  fewer  objections,  but  not  entitled  to  much 
greater  praife.  Every  circumftance  which  feems  to  re- 
commend them,  forms  an  objection  to  them  as  places  of 
literary  education.  To  confult  by  every  means  the  eafe 
and  comfort  of  boys,  to  fupply  them  with  a full* (hare  of 
amufements  and  luxuries,  may  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
parents  ; but  their  natural  tendency  is  to  make  pupils  men 
of  pleafure,  not  men  of  learning.  The  malter  profeffes  to  be- 
ftow  his  whole  time  upon  a fmall  number,  and  accordingly 
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a larger  portion  of  attention  upon  their  improvement ; a 
profeflion  which,  if  fulfilled,  is  feldom  beneficial.  Some  of 
thefe  fchools  profefs  to  exclude  all  feverity ; to  have  re» 
courfe  to  as  little  reftraint  as  poflible  ; and  to  ufe  every 
means  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  arbitrary  power.  After 
all,  Dr.  Barrow  affumes  that  without  the  ufe  or  the  fear  of 
fevere  punifhment  not  a fingle  fcholar  was  ever  made. 
“ The  acquifition  of  learning  mull  always  be  laborious ; 
and  by  what  motives  but  the  fear  of  a greater  evil,  Ihall 
boys  be  induced  to  labour  with  regularity  and  perfeverance : 
they  cannot,  or  they  will  not,  underhand  the  force  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  diftant  and  future  advantage, — the  policy 
of  fufpending  enjoyment  for  the  prefent,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  it  hereafter.  The  forbearance  and  virtues  of  the 
ftoic,  indeed,  fuit  their  comprehenfion  as  little  as  their  in- 
clination. They  are,  when  left  to  themfelves,  the  genuine 
difciples  of  Epicurus  ; they  grafp  with  avidity  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  prefent  hour,  with  little  thought,  and  lefs  ap- 
prehenfion,  of  what  may  happen  to-morrow.” 

The  great  argument,  however,  for  private  in  preference 
to  a public  education,  is  a regard  to  the  morals  of  the  youth. 
The  ftrdnger  we  form  the  habit  of  virtue,  the  better  pre- 
pared will  he  be  to  encounter  the  corruptions  of  the  world. 
If  he  has  feen  nothing  but  virtue,  he  will  hear  of  vice  with 
horror  ; and  by  keeping  him  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
virtuous  and  vigilant  preceptor,  the  impreffion  becomes  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  efface  it.  “ You  have,” 
fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  “ in  that  cafe  fixed  the  feal,  and  given  the 
wax  time  to  cool.”  This,  indeed,  depends  on  the  choice  of 
a proper  inftrudtor ; but  it  is  probably  eafier  to  find  a good 
tutor  than  a fchool  free  from  vice.  In  anfwer  to  this  it 
has  been  afked,  if  we  wilhed  to  form  a young  foldier,  fhould 
we  be  fatisfied  with  Ihewing  him  how  to  draw  up  an  army 
on  a paper, — how  to  fortify  a camp,  or  befiege  a town,  on  a 
table  ? and  could  we  expedt,  from  this  kind  of  inftrudtions, 
that  he  could  commence  a mailer  in  tadtics,  and  be  qualified 
to  command  an  army  ? Would  it  not  be  much  better  that  he 
fhould  have  experience  under  able  and  diftinguifhed  com- 
manders ? Though  the  cafes  are  not  exadtly  fimilar,  yet 
with  refpedt  to  morals,  as  well  as  to  adlual  military  fervice, 
a youth  fhould  fight  the  good  fight ; fhould  put  on  the 
armour  of  God  ; fhould  grapple  with  principalities  and 
powers  : and  accordingly,  if  the  foldier  ought  to  be  formed 
in  the  field  among  the  dangers  of  his  profeflion,  fo  the 
young  Chriftian  fhould  be  educated  amidft  the  temptations 
of  the  world.  For  this  purpofe,  the  knowledge,  not  the 
practice. of  vice,  feems  to  be  as  neceffary  a part  of  educa- 
tion as  the  knowledge  of  virtue  ; for  unlefs  the  navigator 
point  out  the  fhoals  and  rocks  upon  the  coaft,  as  well  as  the 
commodious  harbours,  his  chart  will  be  very  imperfedt. 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  moral  culture  of  a youth;  furnifh 
him,  if  you  pleafe,  with  every  mode  of  knowledge  which 
inftrudtion  can  give ; raife  in  his  breaft  the  moft  exalted 
ideas  of  virtue,  and  the  nobleft  fcorn  of  every  thing  mean 
and  unmanly  ; but  you  may  fully  expedt,  that  when  he 
comes  into  the  world,  he  will  find  himfelf  deficient  in  one 
fpecies  of  knowledge  at  leaft — the  knowledge  of  real  life  ; 
and  though  he  know  vice  is  deteftable,  and  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  fedudlion,  if  he  could  always  fee  it  in  its  pro- 
per colours ; yet,  having  never  been  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  life  and  manners,  nor  having  had  any  oppor- 
tunity  of  tracing  the  difguifes  of  the  human  heart,  he  will 
not  be  able,  in  many  cafes  that  muff  neceffarily  occur,  to 
diltinguilh  truth  from  falfehood.  Befides,  what  will  be 
the  furprife  of  the  youth  educated  under  the  domeftic  roof, 
and  who  has  heard  nothing  of  virtue  and  vice,  but  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  excellence  of  the  one  and  the  hideoufnefs  of 
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the  other,  when  he  comes  into  the  world  and  finds  the  young 
man  of  fafluon,  who  is  careffed  by  all  around  him,  and 
who  is  eiteemed  perhaps  the  mod  agreeable  man  in  all  com- 
panies, but  who,  on  a nearer  infpeXion,  is  found  to  be  im- 
merfed  in  every  fpecies  of  debauchery  ? Will  he  not 
naturally  a(k,  have  I not  been  deceived  ; can  the  account 
of  things  which  has  been  given  to  me  been  a fair  and  true 
account  ? Is  vice  fo  hideous  and  deteflable  in  its  nature  as 
has  been  reprefented  ? “ Depend  upon  it,”  fays  an  ani- 
mated writer  on  the  fubjeX,  “ this  is  the  language  of  nature, 
and  a much  more  eloquent  kind  of  language  than  the  dead 
letter  of  a clofet  leXure.  And  though  fuch  pleadings  in 
favour  of  vice  are  too  apt  to  find  a paffage  into  every 
youthful  breaft,  yet  I fhould  think  they  would  fallen  the 
moll  eafily  on  the  molt  inexperienced — on  thofe  who  have 
been  the  lead  accudomed  to  develope  the  gloffes  of  the 
human  heart.  Deprived  of  experience,  what  other  crite- 
rion can  the  raw  youth  fubditute  in  its  room,  to  feparate 
appearances  from  realities  ? Wholly  unverfed  in  the  ways 
of  men,  he  is  continually  midaking  one  thing  for  another — 
forming  improper  connexions — or  giving  way  in  an  un- 
guarded hour — or  gliding  into  undue  compliances : and 
thefe  falfe  deps,  which  he  may  be  led  into  through  igno- 
rance, may  end  at  lad  in  the  total  extinXion  of  virtue.  It 
is  inconceivable  how  foon  the  inexperienced  mind  may  Hide 
into  frail  indulgences.  The  habit  of  virtue  cannot  be 
formed  in  a clofet.  Habits  are  formed  by  aXs  of  reafon, 
in  a perfevering  druggie  through  temptation.  The  do- 
medic  youth  has  never  been  put  to  proof.  His  paffions  are 
not  fubdued  ; they  are  alleep,  and  have  never  been  awakened. 
Roufe  them  by  temptation,  and  you  will  fee  what  hold 
your  leffons  have  obtained.  Whereas,  he  who  is  early  ini- 
tiated into  life,  and  manners,  is  naturalized  to  the  foil  by 
degrees,  and  is  certainly  better  able  to  fudain  the  varieties 
of  the  climate.”  But  it  is  faid,  that  in  a private  educa- 
tion it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
fhould  be  entirely  left  out  of  the  domedic  courfe  of  indruc- 
tion.  We  may  take  a thoufand  opportunities  to  indruX 
the  pupil,  in  the  mod  retired  fituation,  in  the  charaXers  of 
men, — to  inform  him  of  the  various  deceits  he  mud  expeX 
to  find,— and  to  warn  him  that  he  mud  not  fuppofe  every 
thing  is  virtue  which  is  careffed,  but  look  upon  the  world 
and  its  various  aXors  with  a jealous  eye.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, dill  we  all  know,  that  after  the  mod  laborious 
efforts,  we  may  have  omitted  in  our  defcriptions  thofe 
very  charaXers,  which  the  pupil  fecluded  from  the  world 
may  fird  meet  with  when  he  enters  into  its  aXive  fcenes, 
and  thus  with  the  utmod  preparation  he  will  at  the  onfet  be 
unprepared  for  the  conted,  in  which  he  will  neceffarily  be 
called  to  engage.  For  the  colours  of  men  are  fo  various  and 
fo  changeable,  that  we  might  with  equal  eafe  fix  the  precife 
tinge  of  each  drop  in  the  fhower  that  floats  by  in  the  fun- 
beam,  as  cbaraXerife,  by  defeription,  the  various  arts  and 
fubterfuges  and  gloffes  of  mankind.  They  can  only  be 
known  by  experience.  And  he  mud  dand  the  bed  chance 
to  obtain  a proficiency,  who  has  been  early  introduced  to 
the  world  in  miniature — has  made  his  own  obfervations — and 
from  his  own  experience,  and  little  errors,  has  formed 
within  himfelf  that  watchful  temper,  which  is  the  bed 
fecurity  of  morals.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  fame.  The 
boy  fees  at  fchool  what  he  afterwards  finds  praXifed  in  the 
world.  The  fcale  is  only  more  enlarged  ; and  the  mode  of 
refinement  fomewhat  more  delicate  ; and  though  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  his  knowledge  of  mankind  can  be  at  all 
matured ; yet  he  has  gotten,  at  lead,  the  grammar  of  the 
world  by  heart ; and  will  be  able  to  apply  very  many  of 
his  rules,  when  he  comes  to  read  its  living  authors  at  large. 


Again,  though  in  the  bed  fchools,  and  in  fpite  of  every 
attention,  there  be  too  little  of  what  are  denominated  the 
delicacies  of  moral  feeling,  yet  it  is  affumed  by  the  friends  to 
fchool-education,  that  in  a certain  degree  the  knowledge  of 
vice  may  be  ufeful.  The  education  of  a fchool,  condituted 
as  the  world  is,  would  be  imperfeX  without  it.  “ Here,” 
fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  excellent  dialogue  on  the  fubjeX, 
“ we  fee,  and  learn  to  avoid  thofe  evils  which  will  foon  in- 
fallibly furround  us.  Nay,  vice  itfelf,  when  properly  cor- 
reXed,  is  an  excellent  preacher.  The  infliXion  of  fiiame 
and  punhhment  to  others,  enforces  the  virtuous  habit  more 
drongly,  perhaps,  than  a leffon  of  virtue  on  ourfelves  : 

— “ Teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  fospe, 

Abderrent  vitiis.” 

By  living  examples  the  mafler  points  out  the  indruXion  ; 
and,  in  a manner,  realizes  morality.  Precept  and  example 
are  joined  together.  The  former,  without  the  latter,  wants 
life  and  fpirit.” 

Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  own  education,  fays,  his  father 
fent  him  to  one  of  the  bed  fchools  in  Rome,  and  prefided 
himfelf  over  his  education,  indruXing  him  in  morals  by- 
pointing  out  to  him  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  his  com- 
panions, and  (hewing  him  the  confequences  of  their  aXions. 
Whereas  a private  education  mud  need  want  that  variety  of 
examples,  which  a more  public  one  is  able  to  furnifh ; at 
lead  it  wants  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  variety  of 
circumdances,  on  which  every  charadter  is  formed,  and 
from  which  almod  every  aXion  receives  its  denomination. 

The  advocates  for  a public,  in  preference  to  a private 
education,  affirm  that  the  temper  of  a lad  is  not  more  im- 
proved by  a fchool  education  than  his  aXivity  and  fpirit. 
What,  fay  they,  would  become  of  Old  England’s  glory, 
if  all  her  fons  (hould  be  nurfed  in  the  effeminacies  of  a par- 
lour ? Where  would  be  that  hardinefs — that  undaunted 
fpirit — that  love  of  enterprize — that  fearleffnefs  of  danger — 
and,  in  ffiort,  that  manlinefs  which  is  fit  for  all  the  offices 
of  fociety,  and  which  is  early  acquired  by  budling  in  a 
crowd  i Thefe  alfo  affume,  that  high  principles  of  honour 
are  better  inculcated  in  public.  The  friendships,  quarrels, 
and  various  intercourfe  among  boys,  afford  a thoufand  op- 
portunities of  exhibiting  and  improving  fuch  principles, 
which  cannot  be  had  in  private.  The  emulation  of  glori- 
ous deeds  infpires  them  more  (trongly  in  a crowd  of  fpec- 
tators  ; and  the  pulle  of  honour  of  courfe  beats  higher. 

It  is  farther  aflted,  if  it  be  not  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  inculcate  ideas  of  fociety;  and  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  early  notions  of  fubmifiion  to  authority  and 
government.  Moreover,  at  fchool  a boy  gets  fome  idea  of 
that  dependence,  which  the  feveral  parts  of  a community 
have  on  each  other.  He  fees  the  beauty  of  order,  the 
utility  of  law,  and  the  neceffity  of  good  government. 
School  hours,  and  fchool  privileges,  have  a favourable  ten- 
dency alfo  to  imprefs  upon  him  a love  of  liberty,  of  the 
value  of  which  a youth  brought  up  at  home  cannot  form  an 
idea.  He  may  have  leffons  on  all  thefe  fubjeXs,  but  fuch 
leffons  muff  ever  be  inferior  to  a real  intercourfe  with  life, 
feeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  obtaining  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience. 

Such  feem  to  be  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
different  modes  of  education  ; but  it  is  impofiible,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  in  the  outfel,  to  come  to  any  general  conclufions. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  many  cafes  in  which 
a youth  cannot  be  trufted  to  a large  fchool ; there  is,  how- 
ever, a confiderable  difcordance  of  opinion  as  to  the  parti- 
cular fubjeXs  which  may,  and  which  may  not,  be  fent  to 
fchool.  Dr.  Knox  and  Dr.  Barrow  enumerate  among  the 
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Slumber  not  to  be  entrufted  to  a large  fchool,  thofe  whofe 
difpofitions  are  meek,  who  have  a natural  weaknefs  of  under- 
ftanding,  bodily  infirmity,  or  who,  unfortunately,  have  any 
natural  defefts.  Boys,  fay  the  learned  doftors,  in  thefe 
circumftances  Ihould  be  treated  like  thofe  tender  plants 
which,  unable  to  bear  the  weather,  are  placed  under  glaffes, 
and  in  the  ftielter  of  a greenhoufe.  The  oak  will  flourifh 
belt  in  open  expofure.  But  Dr.  Paley,  on  the  fame  fubjedt, 
fays ; “ With  a view  to  the  particular  frame  and  tendency 
of  the  pupil’s  charafter,  I would  make  choice  of  a public 
or  private  education.  The  referved,  timid,  and  indolent, 
will  have  their  faculties  called  forth,  and  their  nerves  exerted 
and  invigorated  by  a public  education.  Youth  of  ftrong 
fpirits  and  pafiions  will  be  fafer  in  a private  education.” — 
“At  our  public  fchools,”  he  adds,  “as  far  as  I have  obferved, 
more  literature  is  acquired,  and  more  vice  ; under  private 
tuition,  a moderate  proficiency  in  juvenile  learning  is  feldom 
exceeded,  but  oftener  attained.” 

In  Mr.  Gilpin’s  dialogue  on  education,  fir  Nathanael 
Digby,  having  heard  the  chief  arguments  on  the  fubjeft  ad- 
vanced by  lord  Somers  and  archbilhop  Tennifon,  is  made  to 
fay,  “ That  there  was  too  much  argument  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  to  give  up  either.  My  lord  prefident,  (faid 
he,)  has  (hewn  fo  ftrongly  the  neceffity  of  an  early  intro- 
duction to  the  world,  that  I think  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  education.  At  the  fame  time,  turning  to  me,  you  have 
pointed  out  fo  many  grofs  corruptions  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  fchools,  that  I think  we  mull  be  very  wary  how  we 
truft  our  children  in  any  of  them.  Let  me  then  propofe  a 
compromife.  Chufe  the  mod  virtuous  fchool  you  can, 
where  the  head  is  not  neglefted ; but  where  the  heart  is 
more  attended  to,  and  where  religion  is  made  more  an  objeft 
than  learning.  Here  let  your  boy  continue  till  he  be  twelve 
or  thirteen  ; in  five  or  fix  years  he  will  have  lhaken  off  the 
ideas  of  the  nurfery  ; and  have  gained  fome  knowledge  both 
of  the  world  and  of  himfelf.  About  that  time,  fooner  or 
later,  his  pafiions  begin  to  rife,  and  that  is  the  critical  period 
when  I confider  the  vices  of  fchools  both  in  the  way  of 
knavery  and  fenfuality  to  be  molt  mifchievous.  Hitherto 
they  have  made  little  impreflion.  This  is  the  time  then, 
(applying  himfelf  to  Dr.  Tennifon,)  when  your  fcheme 
ihould  take  place.  If  you  can  find  a good  tutor,  you  will 
certainly,  by  placing  your  fon  under  him,  I think,  reap 
the  advantage  in  point  of  morals,  and  in  my  opinion  in  point 
of  learning  alfo.  I know  not,  (added  he,)  what  you  claffical 
gentlemen  may  think,  but  it  appears  to  me  a very  great 
wafte  of  time,  to  lay  it  out  on  acquiring  the  proprieties 
and  elegancies  of  a dead  language,  which  is  nearly  all  that 
our  public  fchools  profefs.  For  myfelf,  I own,  freely,  I 
loft  much  time  in  thofe  purfuits,  which  I have  fince  found 
of  little  or  no  advantage  to  me.  In  my  time  I could  have 
made  Latin  verfes  with  any  boy  of  my  Handing,  and  could 
have  compofed,  at  lead  as  I then  thought,  in  piure  Ciceronian 
ftyle.  At  prefent,  for  want  of  ufing  faculties  which  I never 
had  any  ufe  for,  I Ihould  be  afhamed  of  (hewing  either  fuch 
verfes,  or  fuch  Latin,  as  I could  now  write,  to  the  lads  of 
any  of  the  upper  forms  of  our  great  fchools.  If  a youth 
can  read  and  underftand  a dead  language,  it  feems  to  me  all 
that  is  neceffary.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  his 
mind  Ihould  therefore  be  opened  by  knowledge,  and  this  will 
certainly  be  effected  better  by  the  application  of  a tutor 
than  the  beft  grammar-fchool.”  See  Locke,  Barrow,  and 
Knox,  on  Education,  and  Gilpin’s  Dialogues.  To  Barrow 
and  Gilpin  the  foregoing  article  is  much  indebted. 

Schools,  Charity , are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions,  or  private  donations,  for  the  in- 
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ftruftion  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country  are  thefe  more 
numerous  than  in  our  own  ; neverthelefs,  from  a report  made 
to  parliament  a few  years  fince  by  Mr.  Rofe,  it  fhould  feem 
that  only  a fmall  part  of  the  children  who  actually  ftand  in 
need  of  gratuitous  education,  can  enjoy  its  benefits.  By 
the  returns  made  under  Mr.  Rofe’s  aft  in  the  year  1803, 
comprifing  very  nearly  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  children  out  of  the  workhoufe, 
between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  the 
fubjefts  of  parifh  relief,  was  188,794  > "whereas  the  number 
of  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  fchools  of  induftry, 
receiving  education,  amounted  only  to  20,336,  being  lefs 
than  the  ninth  part  of  the  number  actually  receiving  paro- 
chial relief. 

The  defign  of  fetting  up  fchools  for  the  inftruftion  of 
children  of  the  meaneft  andpooreft  of  the  people,  was  begun 
in  the  year  1698.  What  now  has  diffufed  itfelf  through  the 
whole  nation,  fprung  from  a very  fmall  feed,  which  was 
firft  planted  in  London,  and  which,  by  the  blefiing  of 
heaven,  has,  in  a wonderful  manner,  increafed.  This  cha- 
ritable defign,  which  originated  in  the  kindnefs  of  indi- 
viduals, was,  in  London,  taken  up  on  a more  extenfive 
fcale;  a great  number  of  parifhes  affociated  together;  truftees 
were  chofen  in  each  diftrift  to  overlook  the  management  of 
the  mailers  and  miftreffes,  and  to  prefcribe  rules  and  orders 
for  the  government  of  each  fchool ; treafurers  were  alfo  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  all  contributions  might  be  paid,  and  wbo 
were,  under  the  direction  of  auditors,  to  make  up  accounts 
of  all  money  received  and  dilburfed.  The  children,  befides 
being  inftrufted  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education, 
and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  are  all  clothed 
at  the  expence  of  the  truftees  and  fubfcribers,  and  when 
they  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and  call  accounts,  they 
are  either  put  out  to  fervice  or  to  fome  handicraft  trade. 
The  girls  are  likewife  inftrufted  in  fuch  duties  as  may  fit 
them  for  fervice.  Thefe  fchools  almoft  immediately  became 
favourites  with  the  public,  and  in  the  year  1700  it  was 
thought  neceffary  that  the  truftees  Ihould  be  formed  into 
a voluntary  fociety,  and  that  a chairman  fhould  be  elefted  to 
prefide  at  the  meetings  of  the  truftees  as  often  as  occafion 
Ihould  render  it  neceffary.  Thefe  meetings  have  regularly 
been  continued  till  this  time,  where  orders  from  time  to 
time  have  been  by  the  majority  of  votes  agreed  upon,  and  in 
1729  rules  and  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  fchools 
were  recommended  by  feveral  truftees  of  the  fchools  in  the 
country,  which  being  laid  before  the  archbifliops  and  bifhops 
of  the  feveral  diocefes  in  the  kingdom,  they  were  approved 
and  eftablifhed  by  their  fignatures.  “If  thefe  orders,” 
which  are  pretty  generally  known,  “ be  candidly  confidered, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  objections  that  are  commonly  made 
againlt  the  charity-fchools  ; and  it  mult  be  a great  fatisfac- 
tion  to  thofe  who  have  engaged  in  this  ufeful  defign,  that 
out  of  fo  great  a number  of  children  as  have  been  thus 
educated,  there  is  but  one  inftance  that  any  of  them  have 
been  convifted  of  any  crime  ; and  this  perfon,  being 
tranfported,  was  fo  far  influenced  by  the  early  principles  of 
his  education,  as  to  be  fo  completely  reclaimed,  that  he  be- 
came a very  induftrious  and  fober  man,  and  was  fo  fenfible 
of  the  benefit  of  his  education,  that  being  in  good  circum- 
ftances, he  was  an  annual  contributor  to  the  fchool  in  which 
he  was  educated.”  In  fome  fchools,  both  in  London  and 
the  country,  where  the  benefaftions  will  allow  it,  the  children 
are  fed  and  clothed  ; and  in  thefe  the  children  of  both  fexes 
are  inured  to  labour,  and  the  profit  of  their  work  applied 
towards  their  maintenance  ; in  moft  of  the  country -fchools, 
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the  children  in  the  time  of  harveit  may  be  abfent  from  fchool 
for  a certain  period,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  gleaning,  or 
for  aftifting  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 

Thefe  fchools  are  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions 
in  every  parifh  and  ward ; they  have  no  obligatory  fupport 
from  the  laws,  nor  from  the  government,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  faid  to  exhibit  a pleafing  reprefentation  of  the 
Britiih  chara&er,  which  feels  the  necefiity  of  educating 
and  clothing  the  children  of  poor  neighbours,  while  it 
enjoys  the  important  benefit  of  inftrudtion  and  comfort  for 
its  own. 

The  numbers  who  are  taught  in  thefe  fchools  of  London, 
Weftminfter,  Southwark,  & c.  are  not  lefs  than  500c.  The 
combination  of  all  thefe  fchools  in  one  view  was  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  mind  endowed  with  benevolence,  and  a fore- 
knowledge of  the  probable  effedfs : this  may  be  traced  back 
more  than  a century.  In  1713,  out  of  2250  youths  who 
had  been  placed  as  apprentices  and  fervants  from  thefe 
fchools,  more  than  1400  affembled  at  St.  Bride’s  church,  in 
which  a fermon  was  preached  before  them  from  the  words 
“ When  my  father  and  mother  forfake  me,  the  Lord  will 
take  me  up.”  In  the  year  1716,  about  4800  children  at- 
tended on  the  anniverlary  of  the  charity-fchools  at  St. 
Sepulchre’s  church.  From  the  falutary  effefts  of  thefe 
meetings,  the  moll  affedfing  fpedtacle  of  modern  times  has 
become  a part  of  the  plan  of  this  fociety : the  truftees  are 
denominated  the  “ Patrons  of  the  Anniverfary  of  the 
Charity-fchools.”  They  are  fandtioned  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  are  allowed  the  ufe  of  that  church 
annually  in  the  month  of  May,  where  feats  are  eredted  under 
the  dome  for  the  reception  of  feven  thoufand  children,  with 


their  mafters,  matrons,  guardians,  &c.  A temporary  deflc 
and  pulpit  are  alfo  eredted,  in  which  the  fervice  is  performed  ; 
the  children  join  by  finging  appropriate  pfalms,  with  the 
Gloria  Patri : thefe  numerous  voices,  led  by  the  mufic 
mafter,  on  whom  all  their  eyes  are  fixed,  while  he  beats 
time,  afcend  the  dome,  and  vibrate  through 

“ The  long,  drawn  aifles  and  fretted  vaults,” 
while  the 

“ Pealing  organ  fwells  the  note  of  praife.” 

“ No  language,”  fays  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  the  Anecdotes 
of  London,  “ is  adequate  to  convey  the  idea  of  this  almoft 
celeftial  choir.  The  valt  crowd  of  fpedtators  which  afiemble 
in  the  church  by  tickets  on  this  occafion  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  colledlions  made  at  the  doors,  prove  the  fenfation 
which  this  juvenile  affembly  has  upon  the  public  mind.” 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  out  of  the  fum  col- 
lected, fo  fmall  a part  can  be  appropriated  to  the  charity  j 
feven-eighths  of  the  whole  are  expended  in  erecting  and 
clearing  away  the  fcaffold,  and  other  neceffary  expences ; 
in  the  year  1808  the  receipts  amounted  to  972 /.  13^.  10 d.t 
and  the  whole  expenditure  to  824/.  in.  4 d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  only  148/.  2s.  6d.  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchools. 

Befides  thefe  affociated  charity  fchools,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  united  kingdom  feveral  hundred  others  which 
are  feparate  and  independent  inftitutions  ; in  the  year  1793  a 
fummary  view  of  the  number  of  charity-fchools  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  publifhed,  by  which  it  appeared, 
from  the  bell  information  that  could  be  obtained,  that  there 
were,  at  that  period 
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In  London  ...  182  affording  education,  &c.  to 

In  other  parts  of  South  Britain  1329 

In  North  Britain  - - 135 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to  read 
and  write  only  - 
In  Ireland,  erected  by  charter,  q 
for  inftruCting,  employing,  | 
and  maintaining  the  children,  £ 42 

exclufive  of  the  Dublin  work- 
houfe  fchool 

Total  of  fchools  1856  Total  of  children 


Boys. 

Girls. 

4442  and 

2870 

19506 

3915 

5187 

2618 

2406 

600 

*935 

33476 

10003 

Schools,  Sunday , are  another  fpecies  of  charity-fchools, 
inftituted  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  which  are  now 
very  common  in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Great 
Britain.  That  this  inftitution  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  interefts  of  a country,  will  not  be  denied  by  thofe 
who  admit  of  a clofe  connection  between  morals  and  educa- 
tion. The  original  founder  of  thefe  fchools  was  Robert 
Raikes,  efq.  of  Painfwic,  in  Gloueefterfhire,  who  faw  with 
regret  that  the  inftitution  of  Sunday,  as  a day  of  reft,  in- 
tended for  the  mod  benevolent  purpofes,  had  in  many  cafes 
a very  unfavourable  effeCt  on  the  morals  of  people : he 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  day  might  be  made  truly 
beneficial,  if  its  hours,  or  a part  of  them,  could  be  devoted 
to  the  inftrudtion  of  children  in  reading  and  other  elemen- 
tary principles  of  education.  This  plan  would,  at  leaft, 
preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending  the  day  in 
idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diflipation  and  vice  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  enable  them  to  lay  in,  for  the  comfort  of  a 
future  life,  a ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  neglected  in  early  life,  will  perhaps  never 


be  fought  after  amidft  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  the  cares 
and  temptations  of  the  world.  The  fcheme,  firft  attempted 
at  Painfwic,  was  foon  carried  into  execution  in  the  city  of 
Gloucefter,  and  from  thence  very  quickly  extended  itfelf  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  plan  recommended  itfelf 
from  its  cheapnefs  as  well  as  utility  : a feparate  building,  in 
moft  cafes,  is  not  neceffary  ; the  church,  or  chapel,  or  meet- 
ing, affording  accommodation  for  the  purpofe  ; and  young 
perfons  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  who  themfelves  had  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a good  education,  found  employ- 
ment for  the  exertion  of  their  faculties,  in  becoming,  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  the  inftruftors  of  the  poor,  who  ftood 
in  need  of  their  help.  It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  the 
numbers  of  children  who  have  received,  in  this  way,  the 
elements  of  inftruftion.  In  many  cafes  we  have  known 
that  from  Sunday  fchools  have  arifen  fchools  on  an  enlarged 
and  more  beneficial  plan,  which  have  been  intended  to  re- 
ceive, into  a houfe  for  maintenance,  a certain  number  who 
have  beft  improved  by  their  weekly  leffons.  In  favour  of 
the  inftitutioB  of  Sunday  fchools,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
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Mr.  Raikes,  the  founder,  has  left  on  record,  that  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  Sun- 
day fchools  at  Gloucefter,  about  3000  children  had  re- 
ceived education  there  ; and,  though  he  had  regularly  vifited 
the  city  and  county  gaols,  he  had  only  met,  during  that 
period,  with  one  inftance  of  criminality,  in  any  of  the  3000 
perfons. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fchools  of  this  kind  wero  foon 
fpread  over  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  and  their  utility  and 
importance  excited  a ready  liberality  towards  their  fupport : 
but  many  were  eftablifhed  in  very  fmall  and  remote  diftriffts; 
and  after  a ftruggle  for  want  of  patronage,  and  that  kind 
of  notice  which  always  a£ls  as  a ftimulus,  even  in  cafes 
where,  in  faft,  a ftimulus  Ihould  not  be  neceflary,  they 
feemed  to  be  on  the  decline.  A foftering  hand  was  necef- 
fary  to  uphold  and  fupport  the  declining  caufe.  The  be 
nevolence  of  the  capital,  which  is  ever  adtive,  was  therefore 
folicited  for  their  encouragement  and  prefervation,  and  for 
the  fupply  of  fuch  books  as  were  necelfary  towards  their 
progrefs.  This  led  to  the  inftitution,  in  the  year  1785,  of 
the  Sunday-fchool  fociety,  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  pro- 
mote, by  correfpondence,  and  effectual  communication  and 
pecuniary  afliftance,  the  eftablifhment  of  Sunday  fchools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  ; to  induce  the  opulent,  and  thofe 
who  are  in  eafy  circumftances,  to  vifit  and  fuperintend  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  to  fuggeft  fuch  improvements 
as  may  occur  to  them  ; to  provide  fpelling  books,  tefta- 
ments,  bibles,  & c.  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchoiars ; to  diredl 
that  all  the  fchoiars  attend  fome  place  of  worfhip  every 
Sunday,  fuch  as  their  parents  approve  ; that  they  be  clean 
in  their  drefs,  and  decent  in  their  behaviour  ; and  during  the 
intervals  of  the  day,  that  they  be  taught  to  read  the  bible, 
&c.  The  fuccefs  of  this  inftitution  has  extended  its  bene- 
fits to  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  objedls  of  this  charity  are  poor  children  of  each  fex  ; 
and  during  the  firft  fourteen  years  in  which  the  iocietyexifted, 
nearly  3000  fchools  were  eftablifhed,  and  246,724  fchoiars 
inftrudled  in  them : the  books  diftributed  were  249,896 
fpelling-books,  55,881  teftaments,  and  7,423  bibles;  and 
to  fchools  that  flood  in  need  of  pecuniary  afliftance,  the  fum 
of  4165/.  I2r.  4 d.  had  been  advanced. 

Schools  for  the  Poor , on  the  Plan  of  Lancajler  and  Dr. 
Bell.  In  the  year  1789,  Dr.  Bell,  then  a chaplain  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  undertook  the  management  of  a cha- 
rity fchool  eftablifhed  at  Madras  under  the  name  of  the  Male 
Afylum.  Befides  himfelf,  he  had  afiiftants  or  under-mafters 
to  afiilt  him.  The  number  educated  in  the  fchool,  at  the 
time  in  which  he  left  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  1796,  was  on  the 
average  200.  Previoufly  to  the  commencement  of  his  fuper- 
intendance,  Dr.  Bell  had  frequently  obferved  the  vaft  ad- 
vantages attending  the  mode  of  teaching  by  writing  in  fand, 
pradlifed  from  time  immemorial  in  all  the  native  fchools  of 
Malabar.  He  therefore  refolved  to  adopt  the  pradlice  in 
the  afylum  ; but  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from  the  con- 
firmed habits  of  his  teachers,  who  were  grown  up  men,  and 
on  that  account  he  had  recourfe  to  the  plan  of  teaching  by 
the  elder  boys,  whofe  habits  and  prejudices  were  eafily  over- 
come, and  whom  he  was  en  bled,  with  little  difficulty,  to 
qualify  as  inftrudlors  to  the  reft.  In  adopting  this  ex- 
pedient, he,  in  fadl,  only  did  fyftematically  what  is  more  or 
lefs  done  in  almoft  all  fchools  in  Europe,  and  in  fome  very 
regularly.  It  will,  however,  be  readily  admitted,  that  Dr. 
Bell’s  method  was  mqre  entire  and  fyftematic,  and  that  he 
made  ufe  of  the  boys,  inftead  of  adult  teachers,  with  a view 
to  overcome  a fpecific  difficulty,  viz.  the  prejudices  of  the 
latter  againft  the  writing  in  fand,  and  their  unfitnefs  to  in- 
troduce it.  Hence,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  we  owe  a great 


improvement  in  education  to  Dr.  Bell.  In  the  year  1797, 
this  gentleman  gave  the  firft  publication  on  the  fubjedt  to 
the  world,  under  the  title  of  £<  An  Experiment  in  Education, 
made  at  the  Male  Afylum  of  Madras,  fuggefting  a fyftem, 
by  which  a fchool  or  a family  may  teach  itfelf,  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  mafter  or  parent.”  This  being  the 
foundation  of  the  plan,  of  which  the  fand-writing  may  now 
be  faid  merely  to  conftitute  one  of  the  additional  details,  or 
partial  improvements,  one  other  improvement  of  a fimilar 
defcription  was  added  by  Dr.  Bell.  He  introduced  a mode 
of  reading  and  pronouncing  by  fyllables,  inftead  of  the 
common  way— -thus  teaching  the  art  of  fpelling  with  addi- 
tional eafe  and  accuracy.  Having  inftrudled  the  elder  and 
more  intelligent  lads  in  this  art  as  well  as  that  of  fand-writ- 
ing, they  were  found  perfectly  capable  of  communicating  it 
to  the  reft.  All  other  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught 
in  the  common  way.  In  1797  Dr.  Bell  returned  to  Eng- 
land, publilhed  the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  and  then  re- 
tired into  the  country  upon  an  obfcure  living  at  Swanage,  in 
the  county  of  Dorfet. 

In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Jofeph  Lancafter  brought  into 
practice  the  plan  which  had  been  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Bell. 
We  mean  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofiible,  entering  into  the  con- 
troverfy  which  has  fubfifted  between  the  adherents  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancafter,  as  to  the  praife  of  invention.  Our 
chief  objedl  is  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  both 
fchemcs  are  conduced.  The  fyftem  itfelf,  to  whomfoever 
the  merit  of  invention,  or  of  bringing  it  into  pradlice  belongs, 
is  calculated  to  promote  a cheap,  rapid,  and  eafy  diffufion  of 
knowledge  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  By  Hating,  as  we 
fhall  now  ftate,  the  methods  adopted  by  J.  Lancafter,  we 
give  our  readers  a competent  idea  of  the  new  fyftem.  What 
appears  to  us  the  radical  difference  between  the  pradlice  of  the 
fchools  condudled  by  the  followers  of  Lancafter  and  thofe 
of  Dr.  Bell,  is,  that  the  former  teach  the  bible,  and  allow 
the  children  of  all  fedls  the  benefits  of  education,  obliging 
them  to  attend  on  the  Sunday  in  fome  place  of  worfhip,  but 
no  particular  place  is  preferibed : whereas  at  the  fchools 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  church  catechifm 
mull  be  learnt  by  each  fcholar,  and  each  fcholar  is  obliged 
to  attend  the  fervice,  as  performed  at  the  church  eftablifhed 
by  law.  The  one  aims  at  making  the  young,  Chriftians  ; the 
other  offers  protedlion  and  inftrudlion  to  none  but  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  enlift  themfelves  in  a particular  clafs  of 
Chriftians. 

By  the  mode  of  inftrudlion  now  to  be  explained,  children 
of  the  firft  or  loweit  clafs  are  taught  to  write  the  printed 
alphabet,  and  to  name  the  letters  when  they  fee  them.  The 
fame  is  done  with  the  figures  ufed  in  arithmetic.  One  day 
the  boy  traces  the  form  of  the  letter,  or  figure,  the  next 
day  he  tells  the  name,  when  he  fees  the  letter.  Thefe  two 
methods  afiift  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner  he  learns 
fyllables  and  words,  writing  them  one  day  and  reading  them 
the  next.  This  progrefs  being  made,  the  clafs,  perhaps  of 
20  or  30,  go  up  to  read : while  one  boy  is  reading,  fome 
word  is  given  out  by  the  monitor,  which  is  to  be  written 
down,  fyllable  by  fyllable,  by  all  the  other  boys  of  the  clafs, 
which  writing  being  examined  by  the  monitor,  another  word 
is  given  out  for  the  fame  purpofe.  So  that  when  one  boy 
is  reading,  all  the  others  in  the  fame  clafs  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  writing  and  fpelling  ; but  by  the  old  method,  only 
one  was  employed  and  the  others  were  idle. 

Boys  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs  write  in  fand  ; the  next, 
having  made  a certain  progrefs,  are  allowed  the  ufe  of  flates  ; 
and  the  upper  boys  are  er.trufted  with  paper  and  ink.  This 
is  a great  faving  in  point  of  expence  ; but  in  books  the  faving 
is  ftill  greater.  Twenty  or  thirty  boys  ftand  round  a card 
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fufpended  to  a nail ; and  on  this  card  are  printed  the  letters 
in  a very  large  character : thefe  letters  the  boys  are  to  name, 
at  the  requeit  of  the  monitor.  When  boys  of  one  fpelling  clafs 
have  faid  their  leflons  in  this  manner,  they  are  difpatched  to 
fome  other  occupation,  and  thofe  of  another  fpelling  clafs  fuc- 
ceed.  In  this  manner  one  book  or  one  card  may  ferve  200  boys, 
who  would,  according  to  the  common  method,  have  had  a 
book  each.  In  the  fame  way,  fyllables  and  reading  leflons 
are  printed  on  cards,  and  ufed  with  the  fame  beneficial 
economy.  A fimilar  method  is  adopted  with  regard  to 
arithmetic ; fo  that  in  a fchool  of  a thoufand  children,  few 
books  are  wanting. 

In  a fchool  of  this  fort  nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
moft  precife  attention  to  order,  and  in  this  part  of  his  plan, 
which  feems  to  be  entirely  his  own,  Mr.  Lancafter  has  been 
eminently  fuccefsful,  by  contriving  to  make  the  method  and 
arrangement  (fo  neceffary  to  his  inftitution)  a fource  of 
amufement  to  the  children.  In  coming  to,  and  going  out 
of  fchool,  and  in  moving  in  their  claifes  from  one  part  of 
the  fchool  to  another,  the  children  move  in  a kind  of  mea- 
fured  pace,  and  to  known  places,  according  to  their  number , 
of  which  every  boy  has  one.  Upon  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  fchool,  there  were  a great  lofs  and  confufion  of  hats : 
now,  when  every  boy  has  taken  his  proper  and  known  place, 
they  all  ftand  up,  expecting  the  word  of  command  “ fling 
your  hats upon  which  they  immediately  fufpend  their 
hats  round  their  necks,  by  a ftring  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  When  the  young  children  write  in  fand,  they  all 
look  attentively  to  their  monitor,  waiting  for  the  word,  and 
inltantly  fall  to  work,  with  the  utmoft  precifion.  All  thefe 
little  inventions  keep  children  in  a conftant  ftate  of  activity, 
prevent  the  liftlefsnefs  fo  obfervable  in  all  other  inftitutions 
for  education,  and  evince  an  original  and  obferving  mind  in 
him  who  invented  them. 

The  children  aflembled  round  their  reading  or  arithme- 
tical cards  take  places  as  in  common  fchools.  The  boy  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  clafs  wears  a ticket  with  a fuitable  in- 
fcription.  The  ticket-bearer  is  obliged  to  yield  his  badge 
of  honour  to  any  one  who  can  excel  him  ; and  the  defire  of 
obtaining,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  the:  mark  of  diftinCtion, 
create,  as  may  eafily  be  conceived,  no  common  degree  of 
enterprize  and  exertion.  The  children  have  a prize  when 
they  are  moved  from  one  clafs  to  another.  Thofe  that  are 
appointed  to  teach  others  are  called  monitors : they  are  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  about  ten  ; fo  that  1000  children 
m3y  be  managed  by  one  fuperintendant ; the  reft  of  the 
teaching  is  all  done  by  the  boys  themfelves.  Befides  moni- 
tors for  inftruCtion,  there  are  other  monitors  for  general 
purpofes,  fuch  as  infpeCtors  cf  flates,  infpeCtors  of  abfen- 
tees,  & c. 

The  improvements,  then,  of  this  new  fyftem  of  education 
over  the  old,  confifts  in  the  cheapnefs  of  the  fchools,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  boys,  and  alfo  their  order,  and  their  emulation. 
The  reading,  cyphering,  and  fpelling  cards,  fufpended  for  the 
ufe  of  two  or  three  hundred  boys  ; the  employment  of  fand 
and  flates,  inftead  of  pens  and  ink  ; and  particularly  of  moni- 
tors, inftead  of  uftiers;  mutt,  in  large  feminaries,  conftitute  an 
immenfe  faving.  “ The  introduction  of  monitors,”  fays  a 
writer  on  the  fubjeCt,  “ an  extremely  important  part  of  the 
whole  fcheme,  is  as  great  an  improvement  in  fchools,  as  the 
introduction  of  non-cornmiffionedofficers  would  be  in  an  army, 
which  had  before  been  governed  only  by  captains,  majors, 
and  colonels : they  give  that  conftant  and  minute  attention 
to  the  operations  of  the  mafs,  without  which  the  general 
and  occafional  fuperintendance  of  fuperiors  is  wholly  ufelefs. 
An  ufher  hates  his  talk,  and  is  often  aihamed  of  it ; a mo- 
nitor is  honoured  by  it,  and  therefore  loves  it : he  is  placed 


over  thofe,  who,  if  their  exertions  had  been  fuperior  to  his 
own,  would  have  been  placed  over  him ; his  office  is  the 
proof  of  his  excellence.  Power  is  new  to  him,  and  truft 
makes  him  truft-worthy ; a very  common  efteCt  of  confi- 
dence, and  exemplified  in  the  moft  linking  manner  in  Mr. 
Lancatter’s  fchool.  Nor  is  the  monitor  at  all  detained,  by 
teaching  to  others  what  he  has  already  learnt ; at  leaft,  not 
unprofitably  detained  ; for  if  a boy  be  at  the  head  of  the  firft 
fpelling  clafs,  it  is  clear  that  a delay  of  fix  or  eight  weeks, 
in  teaching  others  what  he  has  already  learnt,  will  perfefit 
him  in  his  new  acquirements,  and  rivet  them  in  his  memory. 
The  extraordinary  difcipline,  progrefs,  and  economy  of  this 
fchool  are,  therefore,  in  a great  meafure,  produced  by  an 
extraordinary  number  of  non-commiflioned  officers,  ferving 
without  pay,  and  learning  while  they  teach.” 

Another  recommendation  of  fuch  fchools  as  we  are  de« 
fcnbing  is,  that  every  child  is  every  moment  employed.  In 
the  clafs  aflembled  round  the  fufpended  card  for  reading 
and  fpelling,  the  wand  of  the  monitor  pointing  to  a parti- 
cular letter,  the  taking  of  places,  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
honorary  ticket,  mull  keep  the  children  conftantly  on  the 
alert.  When  they  read,  fpell,  and  write,  at  the  fame  time ; 
or  when  the  monitor  dictates  fums,  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
individual  to  be  inattentive.  Such  are  the  improvements  in 
this  mode  of  educating  the  poor ; and  they  have  been  fo 
completely  carried  into  execution,  that  it  is  quite  certain  a 
thoufand  boys  may  now  be  educated  in  reading,  writing, 
and  the  firft  rules  in  arithmetic,  by  one  perfon,  at  an  expence 
not  exceeding  300/.  per  annum.  A more  beautiful,  a more 
orderly,  and  a more  affeCling  fcene  than  fuch  a fchool,  it  is 
not  poffible  to  behold.  The  progrefs  of  the  children  is 
rapid  beyond  belief ; and  it  evinces,  in  the  moft  gratifying 
manner,  the  extraordinary  effeCts  which  are  produced  upon 
the  human  mind  by  the  art  of  cultivation. 

We  (hall  conclude  with  an  extraCl  trom  the  “ Account  of 
the  Female  Eltablifhment  of  the  Bricifh  and  Foreign  School 
Society,”  publiftied  and  diftributed  within  thefe  few  days. 
The  Britifh  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  eftabhfhed, 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  labouring  and  manufac- 
turing claffes  of  fociety  of  every  religious  perfuafion.  It 
maintains  fchools  on  an  extenfive  fcale  for  the  education  of 
children,  according  to  the  Britifh  fyftem.  It  alfo  trains  up 
young  perfons  of  bpth  fexes  to  be  teachers  in  fchools,  efta- 
blifhed  upon  the  Britifh  fyftem,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  the  girls  ufeful  needle-work,  and  the  mode  of  cutting 
out  garments.  The  leflons  for  reading  are  taken  from  the 
holy  Scriptures  ; the  children  are  enjoined  to  a proper  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  they  attend  the  places  of  wor- 
fhip  to  which  their  parents  belong. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  female 
department  is  entrufted  to  a committee  of  ladies,  whofe 
objeCt  in  undertaking  this  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  excite  a 
general  intereft  in  the  minds  of  the  fex,  in  behalf  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  females.  The  benefits  which  may  reafonably 
be  expeCted  to  arife  from  thefe  efforts,  if  effectually  fup- 
ported,  are  incalculable. 

The  tendency  of  the  Britifh  fyftem  is  to  fubjeCt  children 
to  habits  of  order  and  obedience ; it  prepares  the  youthful 
mind  to  preferve  inviolate  that  fubordination  among  the 
different  ranks  of  fociety,  which  forms  the  happinefs  of 
each.  Induftry,  diligence,  punctuality,  and  attention,  are 
neceffary  to  the  operations  of  the  fchool ; and  thefe  qua- 
lities, fo  eflential  to  the  right  difcharge  of  all  domeftic 
duties,  are  interwoven  in  the  difcipline  of  education.  The 
children  are  taught  to  obferve  all  the  relative  and  focial 
duties,  and  are  prepared  to  obtain  their  livelihood  by  the 
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exercife  of  their  talents  in  honeil  labour  and  ufeful  em- 
ployment. 

Female  fchools  have  been  organized  on  the  Britiih 
fyftem,  (now,  in  the  year  1815,)  at 


Birmingham, 

Blandford, 

Borough  Road, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Briftol, 

Camberwell, 

Chelfea, 

Chertfey, 

Chefterfield, 

Chichefter, 

Clewer, 

Dudley, 

Edinburgh, 

Exeter, 

Farnham, 

Godaiming, 

Halifax, 

Harlow, 

Hitchin, 

Ipfwich, 


Launcelton, 

Lewes, 

Maidftone, 

Margate, 

Mary -le -bone, 

Middleton, 

Newcallle, 

Norwich, 

Peckham, 

Plymouth, 

Rennifhaw, 

Rofs, 

Rotherham, 

Sherborne, 

Shrewfbury, 

Swanfea, 

Weymouth, 

Whitby, 

and 

York. 


Thefe  fchools  colleCtively  contain  feveral  thoufand  fe- 
male children,  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  fee  mingled  to- 
gether, in  unity  as  one  family,  the  children  born  of  parents 
of  every  religious  denomination ; who  are  taught  alike  to 
love  and  fear  God,  and  reverence  his  holy  word  : they  thus 
learn  their  duty  to  Him,  to  their  neighbour,  and  to  them- 
felves. 


To  judge  with  reafon  and  candour  concerning  the  refult 
of  this  inffitution,  we  are  led  to  anticipate  the  general  re- 
formation of  the  female  world.  During  the  laft  few  years, 
mankind  have  witneffed  with  aftonifhment  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  education  has  been  fpread  among  the 
poor.  Upon  the  ruins  of  negleCl  and  ignorance,  know- 
ledge and  virtue  have  ereCted  their  habitations.  Many 
hearts,  which  would  probably  have  been  hardened  in  vice, 
are  foftened  and  ameliorated  by  inftru&ion  ; and  inftead  of 
becoming  burthens  to  themfelves,  and  aiding  the  growth  of 
profligate  habits  in  others,  are  made  happy  in  their  own 
feelings,  and  bleffings  to  the  public. 

While  contemplating  thefe  means  for  inftru&ing  the 
ignorant,  it  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs 
that  it  may  be  recorded,  that  of  the  many  thoufand  children 
of  both  fexes,  who  have  been  educated  during  the  laft  fifteen 
years  in  the  Royal  Free  Schools  in  the  Borough-road,  no 
inftance  is  known  of  even  one  having  been  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence  in  any  court  of  juftice. 

This  fa£t  fpeaks  more  than  volumes,  and  ought  to  ani- 
mate every  philanthropic  mind  in  the  benevolent  employ  of 
communicating  inftrudtion.  At  no  period  has  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  been  fo  accelerated  by  the  higher  orders  of 
fociety.  The  pious  wifh  that  firft  emanated  from  the  heart 
of  George  III.,  that  every  poor  child  fhould  be  taught  to 
read  the  bible  ; after  infpiring  the  royal  offspring,  after 
refting  upon  the  next  in  rank,  and  inclining  all  to  prefs 
eagerly  forward  with  the  precious  boon  of  inltrudtion,  itill 
continues  its  animating  influence. 

Surely,  many  words  cannot  be  neceffary  to  recommend 
the  education  of  girls.  The  molt  certain  means  of.fecuring 
the  morals  of  a country  is  to  poffefs  a race  of  virtuous  fe- 
males. On  the  conduct  of  this  fex,  of  whatever  rank,  de- 
pends much  of  the  harmony  and  happinefs  of  civilized  life. 
Could  all  be  made  to  love  virtue,  (and  the  Heps  now  taking 


are  the  only  methods  likely  to  produce  fo  defirable  an  end,) 
vice,  and  mifery  its  infeparable  attendant,  would  flee  abafhed. 
Many  of  the  lower  clafs  of  females  are  vicious,  only  through 
ignorance  and  bad  example.  Much  might  be  faid  on  the 
fubjeCt,  to  aroufe  the  feelings  of  the  fex  of  every  clafs  into 
an  endeavour  to  refcue  the  youthful  part  of  it  from  de- 
gradation and  guilt ; but  it  is  not  neceffary : for  the  dire 
train  of  evils  aflailing  all  ranks  from  fuch  a caufe  are  un- 
happily too  well  known. 

Schools  for  Adults.  This  being  one  of  the  laft  attempts 
at  improvement  among  the  poor,  the  account  of  it  has  been 
referved  to  the  conclufion  of  the  article  on  charity-fchools. 
Dr.  Pole,  the  hiftorian  of  this  inflitution,  obferves,  that 
“ a few  years  fince,  it  would  have  been  deemed  a whimfical 
and  chimerical  project  to  have  collected  a fchool  of  perfons 
from  twenty  to  eighty  years  of  age,  under  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  teach  them  to  read;  and  the  man  who 
fhould  have  undertaken  to  effeCt  this  objeCt,  would  have 
fubjeCted  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbours.  But 
happy  will  it  be  for  tens  of  thoufands,  I truft  I may  fay, 
that  there  are  men  whofe  benevolence  has  induced  them  to 
difregard  the  fneers  of  the  fcornful  and  incredulous,  and 
make  that  experiment,  which  has  been  crowned  with  fuccefs 
far  exceeding  their  moit  fanguine  expedations,  and  opened 
a moft  cheering  profpeCt  to  our  view,  in  the  animating  con- 
templation of  the  moral  and  religious  benefits  capable  of  re- 
fulting  from  it.”  The  inflitution  of  fchools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  was  generally  believed  to  have  had,  in  this 
country,  its  origin  at  Briftol ; but  it  is  now  afcertained  that 
the  firft  adult  fchools  were  eftablifhed  in  North  Wales. 

In  a letter  from  B.  Morgans,  vicar  of  Trelech,  near 
Monmouth,  dated  March  14,  1754,  is  the  following  certi- 
ficate : “ This  is  to  certify,  that  I.  T.  kept  a Welfh  charity 
fchool,  in  my  parifh,  for  three  months  paft,  with  great  fuc- 
cffs.  The  fcholars  in  all  were  about  one  hundred ; feveral 
of  them,  before  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  could  fpell 
and  read  pretty  well ; though  they  knew  not  the  letters  be- 
fore. In  a fhort  time  after  the  fchool  was  opened,  I went 
to  vifit  it,  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  fee  there  an  old 
man,  feventy-one  years  of  age,  with  five  other  people  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  came  there,  with  their  little  children, 
to  be  taught  to  read  the  word  of  God.  Some  of  them 
were  beginning  their  A,  B,  C ; others  could  read  a little. 
I examined  the  fcholars  feveral  times.  Some  of  their  pa- 
rents, when  we  had  done,  came  to  me  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  deeply  concerned  for  their  own  ignorance,  and  with 
vifible  joy  for  the  improvement  of  their  little  children. 
They  faid,  their  children  ufed  to  alk  them  queftions,  when 
they  came  from  fchool,  which  they  could  not  aniwer  till 
their  children  taught  them.” 

It  is  alfo  proved  that  the  firft  fchool,  exclufively  for  the 
inftruCtion  of  adults,  was  opened  in  North  Wales,  by  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  Thomas  Charles,  A.B.,  Epifcopal 
minilter  of  Bala,  Merionethlhire.  This  commenced  “ in 
the  fummer  cf  1811.”  He  obferves,  “ We  had  no  parti- 
cular fchool  for  their  inftruCtion  exclufively  till  then,  though 
many  attended  the  Sunday  fchools  with  the  children,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  previous  to  that  time.  What 
induced  me  firft  to  think  of  eftablilhing  fuch  an  inflitution, 
was  the  averfion  I found  in  the  adults  to  affociate  with  the 
children  in  their  fchools.”  This  truly  philanthropic  man, 
by  way  of  experiment,  ellablilhed  one  exclufively  for  adults  ; 
and  he  fays,  “ the  firft  attempt  fucceeded  wonderfully,  and 
far  beyond  my  moft  fanguine  expectation,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues in  a profperous  ftate.” 

The  report  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  fchool  foon  fpread  over 
the  country,  and,  in  many  places,  the  illiterate  adults  began 
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to  inquire,  and  even  call  for  inftru&ion.  The  adults  and 
children  are  fometimes  in  the  fame  room,  but  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it.  When  their  attention  is  gained  and  fixed, 
they  foon  learn  ; their  age  feerr.s  to  make  but  little  dif- 
ference, if  they  are  able,  by  the  help  of  glaffes,  to  fee  the 
letters.  In  putting  the  plan  into  practice,  fays  Mr.  Charles, 
“ as  the  adults  have  no  time  to  lofe,  vve  endeavour,  before 
they  can  read,  to  inftruft  them  without  delay  in  the  firft 
principles  of  Chriftianity.  We  feledt  a Ihort  portion  of 
Scripture,  comprifing  in  plain  terms  the  leading  doctrines, 
and  repeat  them  to  the  learners,  till  they  retain  them  in 
their  memories,  and  which  they  are  to  repeat  the  next  time 
we  meet.” 

To  give  a clear  account  of  the  commencement  of  adult 
fchools  in  England,  it  is  neceiTary  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1804,  when  the  Britifh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
founded  in  London.  (See  Society.)  Subfequently  to 
the  formation  of  this  inftitution,  auxiliary  focieties  were 
eftablifhed,  the  more  effectually  to  carry  into  effedt  the  bene- 
ficial purpofes  of  the  original  inftitution.  One  of  thefe  was 
formed  in  the  city  of  Briftol ; and  as  the  minds  of  its  mem- 
bers were  now  employed  in  deviling  the  belt  means  of  dif- 
covering  thofe  individuals  among  the  poor,  who  were  not  in 
poffeflion  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  in  order  to  fupply  them, 
it  was  found  requifite  to  eftablilh  a fubordinate  inltitution, 
chiefly  compofed  of  ferious  and  well-inclined  young  men,  of 
whom  a committee  divided  the  city  in  fifteen  diltridts,  and 
appointed  fub-committees,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  explore 
the  Itreets,  the  lanes,  and  the  courts — to  enter  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor,  the  cottages  of  mifery,  and  the  chambers 
of  wretchednefs.  Among  the  almoft  unnumbered  objedls 
who  excited  their  fympathy  and  Chriftian  commiferation, 
they  met  with  many  who  could  not  read  the  bible.  On  the 
13th  of  February  1812,  at  the  anniverfary  of  the  Briftol 
Auxiliary  Bible-  Society,  a letter  was  read,  in  which  a lift 
was  made  out,  containing  the  names  of  perfons  who  did  not 
pollefs  the  holy  Scriptures.  This  letter  contained  the  fol- 
lowing fentence  : “ We  have  been  neceflarily  obliged  to 
omit  a great  number  of  poor  inhabitants  who  could  not 
read,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
pofl'eflion  of  the  bible.”  This  attradled  the  attention,  and 
awakened  the  commiferation  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  who 
from  that  moment  fet  his  heart  to  remedy  the  evil ; and  the 
next  day  he  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  exertion.  Hav- 
ing felefted  two  friends,  they  went  round  among  the  poor 
of  one  of  the  out-parilhes  of  Briftol,  to  take  down  the 
names  of  thofe  who  were  willing  to  lubfcribe  fmall  weekly 
fums,  for  purchafing  the  bible  at  very  reduced  prices ; 
rightly  judging,  that  thofe  who  purchafe  a book  are  more 
likely  to  take  pains  in  reading  it,  than  thofe  to  whom  it  is 
given.  Many  individuals,  to  whom  the  application  was 
made,  replied,  “ I fhould  be  very  glad  to  have  a bible,  but 
it  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  me  ; I cannot  read.”  This  led  to  the 
opportunity  of  afking  if  they  would  like  to  learn  to  read, 
provided  a fchool  were  opened  for  the  purpofe.  Almoft  all 
of  them  embraced  the  offer  with  expreffions  of  pleafure. 
Their  names  were  immediately  taken  down,  and  the  firft 
man  who  entered  his  name  on  the  lifts  of  learners  was  aged 
fixty-three,  and  the  firft  woman  forty.  Two  rooms  free  of 
expence  were  obtained,  and  two  perfons,  who  had  been 
formerly  employed  in  teaching  in  charity-fchools  for  chil- 
dren, were  applied  to,  and  undertook  to  conduft  the  two 
fchools,  one  for  men,  and  one  for  women.  Notice  was 
now  given  among  the  poor  of  the  fame  parifti,  that  it  was 
intended  to  open  the  propofed  fchools  on  the  eighth  of  the 
following  month.  On  that  day,  that  is,  within  three  weeks 
of  the  time  when  the  idea  came  into  the  founder’s  mind,  the 


fchools  were  opened  with  eleven  men  and  ten  women.  The 
numbers  quickly  increafed,  until  the  rooms  were  filled. 
“ The  learners,”  fays  Dr.  Pole,  “ foon  evinced  not  only  a 
defire,  but  a capability,  of  learning  ; their  progrefs  was  en- 
couraging to  themfelves  and  to  the  teachers ; their  con- 
duit was  orderly  and  becoming  ; their  perfonal  cleanlinefs 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  of  people  in  very 
humble  ftations  in  life ; they  likewife  demonftrated  no  fmall 
Ihare  of  gratitude  for  the  friendly  and  benevolent  exertions 
made  for  their  benefit ; and  that  too  by  individuals,  to  whom 
they  could  not  have  looked  up  with  a hope  of  their  becom- 
ing the  benefaCtors  of  the  poor.  The  fuccefsful  exertions 
of  William  Smith  have  proved  him  to  be  a well-wilher  to  his 
country,  and  to  mankind  at  large  ; and  ftrikingly  evince  to 
us,  that  neither  an  humble  ftation  in  life,  nor  the  want  of 
an  extended  education,  preclude  the  iincere  Chriftian  from 
important  ufefulnefs  to  his  fellow-creatures.  This  eftimable 
man,  who,  through  Divine  Providence,  has  been  made  fo 
great  a blefiing  to  the  indigent  in  fociety,  occupies  a rank  in 
life  no  higher  than  that  of  a door-keeper  of  a diffenting 
chapel  in  this  city,  for  a falary  of  eighteen  {hillings  per 
week  ; out  of  which  he  pays  three  {hillings,  to  have  a part 
of  his  work  done  by  another  perfon,  for  the  purpofe  of  fet- 
ting  himfelf  more  at  liberty  to  perform  the  duties  dictated 
by  that  Chriftian  philanthropy  which  animates  his  heart,  and 
guides  his  footfteps  to  the  haunts  of  forrow,  the  abodes  of 
ficknefs  and  of  want.  This  is  the  perfon  who  collected  the 
learners,  engaged  the  teachers,  and  opened  the  two  firft 
fchools  in  England  for  inftrudting  adults  exclufively,  in  bor- 
rowed rooms,  and  with  borrowed  books.  The  fuccefs  at- 
tending this  new  undertaking  was,  unqueftionably,  molt 
gratifying  to  the  mind  of  Smith,  and  of  thofe  humble  indi- 
viduals whom  he  inlifted  in  the  fervice  : this  encouraged  him 
to  look  out  for  other  apartments  in  the  fame  neighbourhood, 
for  the  reception  and  inftruftion  of  thofe  who  were  daily 
coming  forward  with  felicitations  to  be  admitted  as  learners  ; 
as  the  defire  of  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures  was  now 
fpreading  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  and  from  parifti  to  parifti. 
Thus  commenced  the  fchools  for  adults  in  Briftol,  in  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  a poor,  humble,  and  almoft  unlet- 
tered individual,  whofe  example  foon  excited  fimilar  feelings 
of  Chriftian  philanthropy  in  the  minds  of  many  others,  dif- 
pofed  to  patronize  a defign  that  affords  a bright  profpeft  of 
advantage  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  moral,  political, 
and  religious  ftate  of  the  community  at  large ; and  which 
promifes,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Supreme  Controller  of 
events,  to  become  a very  important  means  of  inculcating 
the  great  truths  of  Chriftianity  amongft  thofe  clafi'es  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  who  have  been  hitherto  unhappily  ne- 
glected, and  fuffered  to  remain  in  a ftate  of  lamentable  de- 
gradation and  moral  turpitude.” 

In  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks  after  the  eftabliftiment  of 
the  two  firft  fchools,  a fociety  was  formed  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  other  patriotic  perfons,  under  the  title  of  “ An  Infti- 
tution for  inftrudting  Adult  Perfons  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;”  and  wirhin  fourteen  months  from  the  com- 
mencement, there  were  nine  fchools  opened  for  men,  and 
the  fame  number  for  women  ; during  which,  601  men  and 
women  had  been  benefited  by  gratuitous  inftru&ion.  The 
efforts  of  this  fociety  having  been  attended  with  confiderable 
fuccefs,  in  refpecl  to  the  progrefs  made  by  learners,  as  well 
as,  in  many  inftances,  in  the  evident  improvement  of  their 
moral  character,  afforded  no  fmall  degree  of  encouragement 
to  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  this  new  field  of  ufeful 
labour,  and  to  the  occafional,  but  numerous,  vifitors  who 
came  to  the  fchools,  either  out  of  curiofity,  or  to  gain  the 
requifite  information  as  to  their  plans  of  proceeding,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  eftabliffiing  fimilar  inftitutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814,  the  fchools  in 
Briitol  were  increafed  to  twenty-one  for  men,  and  twenty- 
three  for  women,  befides  two  others  out  of  the  city  ; and 
the  number  of  adults  who  had  been  admitted  into  them  was 
more  than  1500.  There  were  likewife,  in  the  fame  city, 
four  other  adult  fchools,  not  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
Briitol  Adult  School  Society,  into  which  more  than  300 
perfons  had  been  admitted. 

“ From  information  received,”  fays  Dr.  Pole,  “ it  ap- 
pears that  adult  fchools  are  now  opened  in  various  parts  of 
the  nation  ; and  according  to  accounts  tranfmitted  by  per- 
fons who  have  taken  an  intereft  therein,  they  are  uniformly 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  iri  this  city.  In  molt  of 
the  places  where  fchools  are  eltablifhed,  many  perfons  of 
opulence  and  influence  have  patronized  the  undertakings. 
In  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a public 
meeting  was  convened,  on  the  14th  of  the  12th  month 
lalt  (1813),  in  the  Town-hall,  at  which  the  mayor  pre- 
fided : a confiderable  number  of  the  molt  refpectable  in- 
habitants attended,  which  refulted  in  a conclufion  to  eltablifh 
‘ A Society  for  teaching  the  adult  poor  within  the  bo- 
rough of  Plymouth  ; and  that  the  inftitution  fhall  alfo  em- 
brace thofe  of  the  rifing  generation,  who  may  have  been 
apprenticed,  or  placed  out,  without  being  able  to  read.’ 
The  requiflte  tteps  for  that  purpofe  were  refolved  upon,  and 
a fubfcription  entered  into.  One  fchool  is  alfo  opened  at 
Bradnich,  in  the  fame  county.  Schools  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  eftablilhed  in  London  ; Uxbridge,  in  Middlefex  ; 
Salifbury  ; Sheffield,  in  Yorklhire  ; Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; Ipfwich,  Bury,  and  Bungay,  in 
Suffolk;  in  feveral  parts  of  North  Wales;  at  Swanfea,  in 
Glamorganffiire,  and  fome  other  places  in  South  Wales.” 

The  conduftors  of  the  adult  fchools,  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  their  efficacy,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
thofe  inftitutions  are  not  likely  to  lall,  in  which  the  adults 
are  mixed  with  children.  Perfons  of  mature  age  will  feel  it 
particularly  unpleafant  to  expofe  their  ignorance  and  awk- 
wardnefs  before  the  young,  and  will  not  long  affociate  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a mixture  of  both  claffes.  In  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  adults  there  are  required,  in  an  efpecial  manner, 
a foftnefs  of  manners,  a patient  forbearance  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fome  of  their  capacities,  or  the  occafional  flownefs  of 
their  comprehenfion.  Zealous  and  perfevering  endeavours 
to  explain  what  they  cannot  at  once  underftand,  will  gain 
their  regard,  and  at  the  fame  time  encourage  their  efforts 
to  overcome  difficulties  ; but  an  auftere  deportment,  the  ufe 
of  authoritative  language,  or  impatient  rebuke,  will  have  a 
difcouraging  tendency,  and  fruftrate  their  laudable  defires, 
and  the  objeft  of  their  own  labours. 

In  the  courfe  of  application  for  learners  in  Briftol,  fome 
perfons  have  been  found  among  the  untaught  poor,  who 
evince  a great  averfion  from  attending  tne  public  fchools 
open  for  their  inftruftion  ; and  hence  it  has  been  fuggefted 
by  the  poet  Montgomery,  that  private  fchools  might  be 
formed  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  fmall  companies 
of  neighbours  acquainted  with  each  other  might  be  col- 
lected, for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  inftruftion  in  a more 
private  way,  from  teachers  of  fuitable  ages,  and  who  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  learners.  The  plan  has  been  tried,  and 
proved  fuccefsful  in  Sheffield. 

Such  is  the  account  of  adult  fchools,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Dr.  Pole’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of 
Adult  Schools,”  which  we  earneftly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  fuch  of  our  readers,  as  may  require  more  ample 
information  upon  a fubjeCt,  that  cannot  but  be  generally 
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interefting  to  thofe  who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  their  lpecies.  From  private  information  we 
learn,  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  fubjeCt  in  America, 
and  in  divers  parts  of  Germany  ; and  a defcendant  of  the 
celebrated  Bayle  is  about  to  introduce  fchools  for  the  adults 
in  Picardy. 

School  is  alfo  ufed  for  a whole  faculty,  univerfity,  or 
fed,  as  Plato’s  fchool  or  Academy  (which  fee),  fchool  of 
the  Cynics  (fee  Cynics  and  Cynosarges),  the  fchool  of 
Epicurus  (fee  his  biographical  article),  the  fchool  of  Arif- 
totle  (fee  Aristotle  and  Lyceum),  the  fchool  of  Zeno, 
or  porch  of  the  Stoics  (fee  Stoics  and  Zeno),  & c.  See. 

School,  in  Painting , is  ufed  as  a term  to  diftinguifh  the 
different  manners  of  places  and  perfons. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  Roman  fchool,  the  Venetian  fchool, 
the  Flemifh  fchool,  & c.  Raphael’s  fchool,  Titian’s  fchool. 
Da  Vinci’s  fchool,  &c.  meaning  their  difciples,  pupils,  Sec. 

School  of  Athens , is  the  name  of  a celebrated  p’^ce  of 
Raphael,  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  contains  a great  number 
of  figures,  reprefenting  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and 
other  perfons  engaged  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Several  authors  have  written  of  this  painting,  and  given 
different  explications  of  it.  Vafari  will  have  it  to  be  the 
agreement  of  philofophy  and  aftronomy  with  theology. 

The  engravers,  by  the  infcription  they  add  at  the  bottom 
of  the  print  of  it,  fhew,  that  they  take  it  for  a painting  of 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  And  Auguftine  of  Venice 
takes  the  philofopher,  who  is  writing,  for  St.  Mark ; and 
him  at  his  knees,  for  the  angel  Gabriel.  M.  de  Piles  rejefts 
all  thefe  explications  of  the  fchool  of  Athens,  and  efpecially 
the  laft  : his  opinion  is,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
image  of  philofophy,  which  Raphael  here  reprefents  under 
all  the  philofophers  he  has  painted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Venetian  engravers  it  may  be  faid,  that 
they  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  painting,  but  have  only 
copied  fuch  of  the  figures  as  they  thought  proper  to  repre- 
fent,  St.  Mark,  Gabriel,  & c. 

School  Philofophy  and  Theology,  See.  See  Scholastics. 

Schools,  Charity.  See  Charity,  and  the  preceding 
article  Charity  Schools. 

Schools  of  the  Jews.  See  Jamnia,  Massora,  and 
Tiberias. 

Schools  of  the  Prophets.  See  Sons  of  the  Prophets. 

Schools  of  the  Saracens.  See  Saracens. 

School,  or  College  of  Singers,  eftablilhed  at  Rome  by 
St.  Gregory.  See  College,  and  St.  Gregory. 

Schools  of  Singing,  eftablilhed  in  England.  See  Bede. 

Schools  of  Ecclefiajlical  Singing,  after  the  Roman  man- 
ner, were  eftablilhed  by  Charlemagne  at  Metz  and  Soiffons  ; 
having  obtained  of  pope  Adrian,  Theodore  and  Benedict, 
two  chanters  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  who  had  been 
inftru&ed  by  Gregory  himfelf,  to  fuperintend  thefe  fchools. 
He  likewife  granted  to  them  Antiphonaria , or  choral  books 
of  that  faint,  which  he  had  written  himfelf  in  Roman  notes. 

At  Canterbury,  the  fuccelfors  of  St.  Gregory,  and  of 
Auitin  his  miffionary,  having  eftablilhed  a fchool  for  eccle- 
fialtical  mufic  after  the  Roman  manner,  the  reft  of  the  illand 
was  furniffied  with  matters  from  that  feminary.  Indeed, 
Roman  mufic  and  tinging  were  as  much  in  favour  here, 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  there  were  no  operas,  or  arti- 
ficial voices  to  captivate  our  countrymen,  as  Italian  com- 
pofition  and  performance  are  at  prefent. 

School,  or  Schooling,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
the  lefl'on  and  labour  both  of  the  horfe  and  horfeman. 

A fchool  pace,  or  gait,  denotes  the  fame  with  ecoute. 

SCHOOLMASTER.  No  perfon  fhall  keep  a fchool- 
mafter,  who  does  not  conllantly  go  to  church,  or  is  not 

allowed 
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allowed,  by  the  ordinary,  on  pain  of  io /.  a month ; and  the 
fchoolmafter  {hall  be  dil'abled,  and  fuffer  a year’s  imprifon- 
ment.  Stat.  23  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

Recufants  are  not  to  be  fchoolmaiters  in  any  public  gram- 
mar fchool,  nor  any  other,  unlefs  the  perfons  be  licenfed 
by  the  bilhop,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  40.1.  a-day. 
B.  Jac.  I.  c.  4. 

By  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  no  perfon  {hall  be  fchoolmafter,  or 
take  any  boarders  to  be  inftrufted  by  himfelf,  or  by  any 
other,  without  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  therein  men- 
tioned, on  pain  of  40A 

Every  fchoolmafter  keeping  any  public  or  private  fchool, 
and  every  tutor  in  any  private  family,  (hall  fubfcribe  the 
declaration,  that  he  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftabliftied,  and  be  licenfed 
by  the  ordinary,  or  he  {hall,  for  the  firft  offence,  fuffer 
three  months’  imprifonment ; for  the  fecond  and  every,  other 
offence,  be  imprifoned  three  months,  and  forfeit  5/.,  &c. 
13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

For  the  exemption  relating  to  Popifti  fchoolmaiters,  pro- 
vided by  ftatute,  fee  Papist  and  Toleration. 

By  19  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  no  diffenting  minifter,  nor  any 
other  Proteftant  diffenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
who  Ihall  take  the  oaths,  and  fubfcribe  the  declaration 
againft  Popery,  and  the  other  declaration  enjoined  by  that 
aft  (fee  Toleration),  fhall  be  profecuted  in  any  court 
whatfoever,  for  teaching  and  inftrufting  youth  as  a tutor  or 
fchoolmafter : provided,  that  this  ihall  not  extend  to  the 
enabling  any  perfon,  diffenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
to  hold  the  mafterlhip  of  any  college,  or  fchool  of  royal 
foundation,  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  fchool  for 
the  education  of  youth,  unlefs  the  fame  fhall  have  been 
founded  fince  the  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  for  the  immediate  ufe  and  benefit  of  Proteftant  dif- 
fenters. 

SCHOONER,  in  Sea  Language,  a fmall  veflel  with  two 
mafts  and  a bowfprit.  The  mafts  rake  aft,  but  the  bow- 
fprit  lies  nearly  horizontal.  On  the  bowfprit  are  fet  two 
or  three  jibs ; on  the  foremaft  a fquare  forefail ; and  abaft 
the  foremaft  a gaff  or  booinfail ; and  above  thofe  a topfail : 
abaft  the  mainmaft  fet  a boomfail,  and  above  it  a topfail. 
The  main-ftay  leads  through  a block,  at  the  head  of  the 
foremaft,  and  fets  up  upon  the  deck  by  a tackle.  By  thefe 
means  the  fail  abaft  the  foremaft  is  not  obftrufted,  when 
the  veflel  goes  about,  as  the  peak  paffes  under  the  flay. 
Schooners  fail  very  near  the  wind,  and  require  few  hands 
to  work  them.  Their  rigging  is  light,  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
ketch,  and  the  topmafts  fix  in  iron  rings,  abaft  the  lower 
maft-heads. 

SCHOONHOVEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland, 
fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Leek  ; deriving  its  name 
either  from  its  good  gardens  or  good  harbour.  It  holds  a 
fourth  rank  among  the  fmall  cities  which  had  a voice  in  the 
ftates  of  Holland.  Its  magiftracy  confiits  of  three  burgo- 
mafters  and  feven  echevins,  the  term  of  whofe  fervices  can- 
not be  longer  than  three  years.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  quantity  of  falmon,  and  ftill  more  diftinguifhed  by  the 
conduft  of  its  commander  in  1424,  whofe  name  was  Albert 
Beyling,  who  being  obliged  to  furrender,  on  condition  that 
all  the  lives  of  fifty  men  that  defended  it  fliould  be  faved, 
that  of  the  commander  excepted  ; this  brave  man,  defiring 
fome  refpite,  was  allowed  a month  for  fettling  his  affairs ; 
and  having  done  this,  he  returned  and  fubmitted  to  his  fen- 
tence,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  fo  reflefting 
everlafting  difgrace  on  his  enemies. 

SCHOOTEN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Dutch  mathematician,  flouriftied  between  the  years  1627 
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and  1659.  He  was  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden> 
and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  adopted  the  geometry  of  Defi- 
cartes,  upon  which  he  wrote  a commentary.  Pie  firft 
tranflated  the  work  into  the  Latin  language,  and  then  pub- 
lifhed  it  with  comments.  This  was  in  the  year  1649.  Ten 
years  afterwards  he  prepared  a new  edition,  to  which  were 
added  many  interefting  pieces  ; viz.  the  notes  of  M.  de 
Baune  ; two  letters  of  Hudde  on  the  reduftion  of  equations, 
and  the  maxima  and  minima;  one  by  Van  Heuraet  on  the 
reftification  of  curves ; two  pofthumous  letters  of  M.  de 
Baune  on  the  nature  and  limits  of  equations  ; and  the  ele- 
ments of  curves,  by  De  Wit.  To  the  whole  is  fubjoined 
a pofthumous  work  of  his  own,  entitled  “ De  concinnandis 
Demonftrationibus  Geometricis  ex  calculo  Algebraico.” 
According  to  Montucla,  this  work  was  generally  approved, 
as  containing  every  thing  neceffary  for  underftanding  the 
Geometry  of  Defcartes,  without  that  prolixity  which  is 
too  frequent  among  commentators.  Schooten  was  the 
author  of  a treatife,  “ De  Organica  Seftionum  Conicarum 
in  Plano  Defcriptione,”  in  which  he  teaches  the  various 
methods  of  defcribing  conic  feftions  by  one  continued  mo- 
tion. Schooten  publiftied  alfo  “ Exercitationum  Mathe- 
maticarum  Libri  quinque,”  containing  among  other  things, 
a hundred  arithmetical  and  geometrical  propofitions ; the 
conftruftion  of  fimple  geometrical  problems : “ Seftiones 
Mifcellaneae  triginta,  quibus  accedit  Chriltiani  Hugenii 
Traftatus  de  Ratiociniis  in  Aleae  Ludo.” 

SCHOOUBIAH,  a feft  among  the  Muffulmen,  whofe 
diftinguiftiing  tenet  it  is,  that  the  Sonnites  are  not  at  all  pre- 
ferable to  the  Shiites,  or  Rafadhites,  i.  e.  the  orthodox  to 
the  heterodox,  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
equally  true  believers. 

The  Schooubiah,  therefore,  fhould  be,  properly,  the  la- 
titudinarians  in  Mahometanifm ; yet  are  they  not  regarded 
by  either  party  as  much  better  than  gentiles  or  heathens,  as 
their  name  in  that  language  imports. 

There  are  many  among  the  Muffulmen,  who  give  into 
this  feft,  only  fecretly  ; Mahometanifm,  like  all  other  falfe 
religions,  being  an  avowed  enemy  to  toleration. 

SCHOP,  John,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  firft  great 
players  on  the  violin  in  Germany,  who,  in  1640  and  1644, 
publiftied  Paduanas,  Galliards,  Allemands,  and  thirty  Con- 
certos for  violins ; that  is,  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  word.  Concerto,  at  that  time,  implied  vocal  compofi- 
tions  concertale,  or  accompanied  by  violins  and  other  in- 
ftruments. 

SCHOPFHIM,  or  Schopfen,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Baden,  on  the  Viefe  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Bale. 

SCHOPKA,  a river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe,  near  Melnik. 

SCHOPLENREITH,  a town  of  Auftria,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Marfch  with  the  Danube  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Ent- 
zerdorff. 

SCHOPP,  in  Commerce,  a liquid  meafure  at  Francfort. 
See  Stuck. 

SCHOPPACH,  in  Geography,  a river  which  runs  into 
the  Kintzig,  near  Wolffach. 

SCHOPPERNAU,  a town  of  the  county  of  Bre- 
gentz  ; 27  miles  S.E.  of  Bregentz. 

SCHOPPINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Munfter  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Horftmar. 

SCHORGAST,  Ludwig,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
biftiopric  of  Bamberg  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  N.  lat. 
50°  8'.  E.  long.  ii°  39'. 

Schorgast,  Mark,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biftiopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 34  miles  E.N.E*  of  Bamberg,  N.  lat.  50° 
5'.  E.  long.  1 1°  45'. 
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SCHORIMENTHOF,  a river  of  Silefia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Oppau,  which  rifes  about  two  miles  W.  from  Weig- 
itedtel,  and  runs  S.  into  the  Oder. 

SCHORL,  in  Mineralogy,  a mineral  which  is  faid  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Schorlaw,  in  Saxony,  where  it 
was  firft  obferved.  No  word  has  been  ufed  by  mineralogies 
with  more  latitude  than  fchorl  : according  to  Cronftedt  it 
denotes  any  Hone  of  a columnar  form,  with  great  hardnefs, 
and  a fpecific  gravity  from  3 to  3.4.  ■ Werner  firit  defined 
the  word  fchorl  precifely,  and  reftri&ed  it  to  one  fpecies  of 
itones.  It  occurs  commonly  in  granite,  gneifs,  and  fimilar 
rocks.  The  colour  of  common  fchorl  is  velvet-black  ; it  is 
found  both  in  mafles  and  cryftallized.  The  cryllals  are 
three-fided  prifms,  having  their  lateral  edges  truncated,  and 
are  moftly  long  and  {lender,  and  are  either  aggregated  in 
parallel  or  diverging  concretions.  The  fradture  is  imper- 
fectly conchoidal ; it  is  opaque,  and  fufible  into  a black  glafs. 
The  hardnefs  is  fomewhat  inferior  to  quartz.  Hatiy  dalles 
common  fchorl  as  a variety  of  tourmaline,  (fee  Tourma- 
x.ine,)  owing  to  the  prefence  of  iron.  Schorl  does  not 
always  acquire  eledtricity  by  being  heated,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  tourmaline. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  fchorl,  as  given  by  Gerhard,  are, 
Silex  - - - - - 38 

Alumine  20 

Lime  .....  20 

Oxyd  of  iron  and  manganefe  - 19 

Lofs  .....  3 

100 


SCHORLACEOUS  Beryl.  See  Pycnite. 

SCHORNDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Rems  ; 28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat. 
48° 45'.  E.  long.  90  37'. 

SCHORNFELD,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Aichitatt ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Aichftatt. 

SCHORN-PENY.  See  Schar-peny. 

SCHOROGALSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  borders  of  China ; 
60  miles  S.  of  Selenginflc. 

SCHOSBERG,  a town  of  Hungary;  17  miles  N.  of 
Prefburg. 

SC  HOT  ANUS,  Christian,  in  Biography,  an  hifto- 
rical  writer,  was  born  in  1603,  at  Scheng,  a village  in  Frife- 
land.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  Greek  and  ecclefiattical 
hi  (lory  at  Franeker,  as  well  as  one  of  the  minifters  of  that 
place.  He  died  in  1671.  His  principal  works  were,  “ A 
Defcription  of  Frifeland,”  with  plates ; “ A Hiftory  of 
Frifeland,”  to  the  year  1558  : thefe  are  both  in  the  Dutch 
language  : “ Continuatio  Hiftoriae  Sacrse  Sulpitii  Severi 
“ Bibliotheca  Hiftorice  Sacrae  Veteris  Teftamenti,  five  Ex- 
ercitationes  in  hiftoriam  facram  Sulpitii  Severi  et  Jofephi,” 
in  2 vols.  folio. 

SCHOTIA,  in  Botany,  named  in  commemoration  of  the 
botanical  zeal  and  acutenefs  of  Mr.  Richard  van  der  Schot, 
formerly  curator  of  the  royal  Schonbrun  gardens  at  Vienna, ' 
and  the  companion  of  Jacquin  in  his  travels  through  Ame- 
rica.— Jacq.  Colledf.  v.  1.  93.  Schreb.  279.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2>  537*  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3. 
33.  Juff.  Gen.  347.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t-  331.  (Theo- 
dora; Medic.  Monogr.  1786.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.  Legurninofa, 
Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coloured, 
permanent ; tube  turbinate,  rather  compreffed,  flefhy  ; limb 
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cloven  half  way  down  into  five,  ovate,  concave,  obtufe, 
eredl,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the 
tube  of  the  caTyx,  oblong,  concave,  obtufe,  eredf,  equal, 
lying  laterally  over  each  other,  fefiile,  twice  as  long  as  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped, 
eredl,  a little  longer  than  the  petals,  placed  circularly  in 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  compreffed,  {talked  ; ftyle  thread- 
Ihaped,  the  length  of  the  ltamens  ; itigma  Ample,  obtufe. 
Peric.  Legume  {talked.  Seeds  two. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  inferted 
into  the  calyx,  lying  over  each  other  at  their  edges,  con- 
verging. Legume  {talked. 

1.  S . fpeciofa.  Maftick-leaved  Schotia.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait. 
n.  1.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1. 1.  75.  Andr.  Bot.  Repof.  t.  348. 
(Guiacum  afrum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  547.) — Leaves  pinnate, 
compofed  of  from  feven  to  ten  pair  of  oval-lanceolate, 
pointed  leaflets.  Stipulas  awl-fliaped. — Native  of  Senegal ; 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  Moffel-bay.  It  flowers 
at  Kew  from  July  to  December.  A tufted,  evergreen  Jhruh 
about  three  feet  high,  of  very  handfome  growth,  with  round, 
rigid,  diffufe  branches  ; a grey  or  brownilh  bark  ; and  firm 
white  -wood.  Leaves  alternate,  equally  pinnate  ; leaflets 
fometimes  alternate,  fometimes  oppofite,  entire,  pointed. 
Alining.  Stipulas  fmall,  deciduous ; a very  fmall,  purple 
one  is  attached  to  the  bafe  of  each  leaflet.  Flowers  forming 
a rich  cluiler,  of  a bright  pink  or  fcarlet  colour,  like  the 
calyx  and  flower-ftalk.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  here. 

2.  S.  tamarindifolia.  Tamarind-leaved  Schotia.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1153. — Leaves  pinnate,  com- 
pofed of  from  eight  to  ten  pair  of  oval,  rather  obtufe, 
leaflets,  either  with  or  without  points,  rather  gibbous  at  the 
bafe  on  the  upper  fide. — Introduced  at  Kew  in  1797,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. — In  habit,  this  fpecies  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  laft  ; from  which  however  it  is  made  diftindt  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Afzelius.  The  leaflets  of  this  are 
confiderably  broader,  more  obtufe,  not  fo  conftantly  pointed, 
their  internal  margin  hollowed  fo  as  to  render  them  {lightly 
kidney-Aiaped.  Legume  large,  broad,  extremely  flattened, 
much  arched,  with  a remarkably  thick  margin  at  both 
futures,  veined  on  the  fides  with  an  elegant  net- work.  The 
flowers  are  foifiewhat  darker,  but  equally  beautiful  with  the 
fpeciofa. 

3.  S.fipulala.  I.arge-ftipulated  Schotia.  Ait.  n.  3. — . 
Leaves  pinnate,  compofed  of  five  pair  of  oval,  acute,  pointed 
leaflets.  . Stipulas  deeply  divided  into  two,  oval,  fickle- 
fliaped,  pointed  fegments.  Introduced  at  Kew,  in  1794, 
by  Mr.  F.  Maflon,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  laft  fpecies  but  from  the  Hortus 
Kewenfis,  as  quoted  above.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
under  t.  1 133,  another  fpecies  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
Bankfian  Herbarium,  “ with  four  pair  of  obcordate  leaflets, 
and  a legume  much  lefs  curved  than  that  of  S.  tamarin « 
difolia .” 

Schotia,  in  Gardening , affords  a plant  of  the  evergreen 
fhrubby  greenhoufe  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is 
the  lentifcus-leaved  fchotia  (S.  fpeciofa). 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which  is  mod  com- 
monly increafed  by  laying  down  the  young  branches  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  which  may  be  taken  off  in  the  following 
fpring  after  they  have  llricken  full  root,  and  be  then  planted 
out  into  feparate  pots  of  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a moderate 
hot-bed  or  ltove  until  well  rooted  again  ; after  which  the 
pots  of  young  plants  may  be  put  under  the  {belter  of  a 
4 S greenhoufe 
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greenlioufe  for  the  winter  feafon,  and  fet  out  with  others  of 
fimilar  kinds  in  the  fummer  months.  In  this  way  they  afford 
variety  and  drnament. 

SCHOTT,  Andrew,  in  Biography , a learned  Jefuit, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552.  He  ftudied  at  Louvain, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  the  family  of  the  famous  Bufbe- 
quius  at  Paris,  where  he  formed  connexions  with  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  literary  characters.  He  afterwards  vifited 
Spain,  and  refided  fome  years  with  the  archbifhop  of  T arra- 
gona,  from  whofe  houfe  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Jefuits  in  1586.  He  taught  Greek  at  feveral  of  their  col- 
leges, and  was  at  length  made  profeflor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome.  Returning  to  Antwerp,  he  paffed  his  remaining  years 
in  learned  labours,  and  died  in  1629.  As  a man,  he  poffeffed 
an  open  and  liberal  difpofition,  taking  pleafure  at  all  times 
in  obliging  men  of  letters,  without  any  refpeX  to  their 
country  or  opinions.  He  was  diflinguifhed  for  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  publifhed  feveral  works  of 
the  philological  clafs.  He  gave  an  edition  of  Photius, 
with  a Latin  verfion  and  notes  ; likewife  editions  of  feveral 
of  the  fathers,  enriched  with  notes  and  commentaries  on  a 
number  of  ancient  writers.  He  wrote  biographical  accounts 
of  St.  Francis  of  Borgia;  Ferdinand  Nunez;  James  Laynez; 
and  Peter  Ciaconius ; and  was  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ Hifpania  illuftrata,”  4 vols.  fol. 

Schott,  Gaspard,  a Jefuit,  famous  for  his  difcoveries 
ia  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  was  born  in  1608, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Wurtzburg.  He  paffed  feveral  years  at 
Palermo,  whence  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Kircher,  who  communicated  to 
him  feveral  of  his  obfervations  on  the  arts  and  fciences. 
Schott  was  author  of  feveral  works,  of  which  the  moft  re- 
markable are,  1.  “ Phyfica  curiofa ; five  Mirabilia  Naturae 
et  Artis 2.  “ Magia  naturalis  et  artificialis,”  four  vols. 
4to.  53.“  Technica  curiofa  ;”  in  this  work  is  found  the  firft 
idea  of  the  air-pump  ; 4.  “ Anatomia  Phyfico-hydroftatica 
Fontium  et  Fluminum;”  5.  “ Organum  Mathematicum.” 
In  the  various  writings  of  this  Jefuit  are  to  be  met  with  the 
germs  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  experiments  in  phyfics. 
His  name  was,  neverthelefs,  entirely  forgotten,  till  it  was 
brought  to  notice  in  1785  by  the  abbe  Mercier,  in  his  Notice 
Raifon'ee. 

Schott,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Oberland ; 
9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Soldau. 

SCHOTTEN,  a town  of  Heffe  ; 16  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Gieffen. 

SCHOTZOU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tefchen  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Tefchen. 

SCHOUG,  one  of  the  Carolina  or  New  Philippine 
iflands. 

SCHOUNBERG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  Harz 
foareft,  near  which  is  a filver-mine. 

SCHOUNG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg;  4 
miles  E.  of  Schweinfurt. 

SCHOUSBOEA,  in  Botany , fo  denominated  by  Willde- 
now,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Schoufboe,  a celebrated  botanift, 
who  has  made  many  botanical  difcoveries  in  his  travels,  be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1793,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  where  he  refided  as  Danilh  conful.  An  account 
of  thefe  difcoveries,  with  a few  plates,  has  appeared  at  Co- 
penhagen and  Leipfic,  in  1801. — Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  578. 
(Cacoucia;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  450.  Juff.  320.  Lamarck 
llluftr.  t.  759. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthema,  Linn.  Onagra,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
Ihaped,  five-toothed,  coloured,  deciduous.  Cor > Petals  five, 


elliptic -lanceolate,  acute,  equal,  inferted  between  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx^  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-ftiaped,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  inferted  into  its  lower  part  ; 
anthers  ovate,  of  two  cells.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oval, 
furrowed ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  acute.  Peric.  Berry  oval,  with  five  angles,  of  one 
cell.  Seed  folitary,  with  a membranous  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  luperior,  bell-lhaped,  five-cleft,  bearing 
the  corolla.  Petals  five.  Berry  with  five  angles.  Seed 
folitary,  tunicated. 

1.  S . coccinea.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Cacoucia  coccinea ; Aubl. 
t.  179. ) — Gathered  by  Aublet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinemari 
river,  in  Guiana,  twenty  leagues  from  its  mouth.  The /lent 
is  Ihrubby,  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
climbing,  by  long  twining  branches,  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees, 
from  whence  the  extremities  of  thofe  branches,  laden  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  are  pendulous.  Leaves  alternate,-  on  fhort 
ftalks,  fmooth,  firm,  rigid,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  with  one  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins. 
Spikes  terminal,  folitary,  long,  many-flowered.  Bracieas 
lanceolate,  acute,  green,  nearly  as  long  as  the  flowers. 
Calyx  green  at  the  bafe  ; of  a coral  red  in  the  upper  part. 
Petals  veiny,  red  as  well  as  the Jlamens.  Berry  an  inch  and 
half  long,  pointed,  yellow,  pulpy. 

The  Galibis  are  accuftomed  to  rub  the  nofes  of  their  dogs 
with  this  fruit,  when  they  go  to  hunt,  thinking  it  renders 
their  fenfe  of  fmelling  more  acute.  The  genus  is  akin  to 
Fuchfia.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  both  to  be  found  in 
OXober. 

SCHOUTEN’s  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  difcovered  by  a Dutchman  of  that  name  ; 
120  miles  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  o°  (o'.  E.  long. 
136°  2oh 

Schoutjen’s  IJlands,  an  archipelago  of  iflands,  near  the 
E.  coaft  of  New  Holland,  about  50  miles  in  circumference. 
S.  lat.  430  12'.  E.  long.  148°  9'. 

SCHOUWEN,  or  Scho-wen,  an  ifland  belonging  to 
Holland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  N.E.  of  the  ifland  of 
Walcheren  ; 14  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  5 from  N.  to  S. 
The  chief  town  is  Ziricfee. 

SCHOWENFLIET.  See  Schonflies. 

SCHRADERA,  in  Botany,  was  dedicated  by  Vahl  to 
the  honour  of  profeflor  Henry  Adolphus  Schrader  of  Got- 
tingen, author  of  a Flora  Germanica,  and  many  learned 
works,  efpecially  relating  to  cryptogamic  produXions  ; nor 
was  ever  any  fuch  honour  more  richly  deferved. — Vahl.  Eel. 
v.  1.  35.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  238.  Mart.  Mill.  DiX.  v.  4. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aggregate,  Linn.  Caprifolia,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  General  lnvoluerum  of  one  leaf,  coria- 
ceous, containing  feveral  flowers.  Perianth  fuperior,  of 
one  leaf,  cup-fhaped,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuc- 
culent,  tubular  ; tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  Cylin- 
drical, fcarcely  curved  ; limb  in  from  five  to  eight,  or  ten, 
lanceolate,  fleflty  fegments,  fomewhat  reflexed,  compreffed 
and  triangular  at  the  extremity,  with  a tooth  on  each  fide  ; 
throat  hairy.  Stam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any  ; anthers  linear, 
as  many  as  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  one-third  their 
length,  and  inferted  between  them.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior, 
oblong,  quadrangular  at  the  bafe ; abrupt  ; ftyle  Ihorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; ftigma  in  four  deep,  ereX, 
converging  fegments.  Peric.  Berry  oblong,  crowned  with 
the  perianth,  of  four  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  angular, 
minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  General  involucrum  many-flowered.  Perianth 
fuperior,  cup-lhaped.  Corolla  tubular,  hairy  io  the  throat ; 
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limb  in  feveral  fegments.  Anthers  nearly  feflile,  between 
the  fegments.  Berry  with  many  feeds. 

1.  S.  capitata.  Willd.  n.  x.  Vahl.  Eel.  t.  5. — “ Invo- 
lucrum toothed.  Calyx  entire.  Leaves  obtufe.” — Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Montferrat.  A climbing  parafitical  Jhrub  ; 
with  fquare  greyifh  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  italked, 
elliptical  or  roundifh,  entire,  bluntilh,  coriaceous.  Flower- 
flails  terminal,  folitary,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers 
capitate,  about  fifteen,  their  involucrum  coriaceous,  with  five 
roundifh  obtufe  fegments.  Margin  of  the  partial  calyx 
abrupt  and  entire.  The  number  of  flamens,  as  well  as  of 
the  fegments  of  the  corolla , varies  from  five  to  fix.  Vahl 
confounded  this  with  the  following,  but  Willdenow,  at  . the 
fuggeftion  of  Swartz,  has  juftly  diilinguiflied  them. 

2.  S.  cephalotes.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Fuchfia  involucrata ; 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  674.) — “ Involucrum  entire.  Calyx 
toothed.  Leaves  pointed.” — Native  of  woody  hills,  in  the 
interior  of  Jamaica,  flowering  at  all  times  of  the  year.  This 
is  alfo  a Jhrub  of  a climbing  and  partly  parafitical  nature. 
The  leaves  are  thickifh,  pointed,  fmooth  ; paler  beneath. 
Flower Jlalhs  terminal,  folitary,  Ihort,  thick,  quadrangular. 
Involucrum  abrupt,  fmooth,  thick,  quadrangular,  contain- 
ing from  four  to  eight  Jlowers.  Perianth  rather  longer  than 
the  involucrum,  undivided  and  fomewhat  abrupt,  with  eight 
very  minute  teeth.  Corolla  white,  lucculent,  many  times 
longer  than  the  calyx,  flightly  curved;  its  limb  ufually  having 
eight  fegments,  but  varying  from  five  to  nine,  or  even  ten. 
Stamens  agreeing  in  number  with  the  fegments,  and  half  as 
long  ; anthers  burfting  lengthwife  towards  the Jligma.  Berry 
foft,  fweetilh,  infipid,  with  brown  feeds. 

The  branches , when  broken,  and  the  jlowers  in  fading, 
exhale  a naufeous  fmell,  like  fermenting  cabbage.  Swartz.. 

SCHRAETSER,  ill  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fi(h 
very  common  in  the  Danube,  and  in  many  things  refembling 
our  ruft,  or  fmall  gilded  pearch. 

Its  common  fize  is  about  three  inches  in  length  ; its  tail  is 
forked,  and  its  back-fin  is  fupported  by  thirty  rays  or  nerves, 
eighteen  of  which  are  rigid  and  prickly,  and  thofe  which 
ftand  behind  them  foft  and  flexile.  The  upper  jaw  has  a 
membrane  fomewhat  like  a lip,  which  hangs  from  it,  and  the 
coverings  of  the  gills  terminate  in  a fpine  or  prickle.  The 
membrane  of  the  back-fin  is  variegated  with  black  fpots, 
and  its  general  colour  is  fomewhat  paler  than  that  of  the 
pearch.  It  is  a very  well-tafted  fifh.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the 
Perea  ; which  fee. 

SCHRALENBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New 
Jerfey  ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Hackinfack. 

SCHRAMBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hohenberg,  on  the  Schiltach  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Roth- 
well.  N.  lat.  48°  1 1'.  E.  long.  8°  22'. 

SCHRANKIA,  in  Botany , was  named  by  Willdenow 
in  honour  of  Francis  von  Paula  Schrank,  Profeffor  of 
(Economy  and  Botany  at  Ingolftad,  author  of  Primitive 
Florae  Salifburgenfis,  and  various  other  botanical,  as  well  as 
zoological  trafts. — Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.4.  1041.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  5.  456.  Purfh  305. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia 
Monoecia  ; or  rather  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lomentacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  tubular,  with 
five  eredt  teeth,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  eredt,  lanceolate, 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  teeth. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  capillary,  flaccid,  inferted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla,  fomewhai  unequal ; 
anthers  verfatile,  roundifh,  incumbent.  Pifl ■ Germen  fu- 
perior,  oval,  flightly  compreffed ; ftyle  thread-fhaped  ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Legume  oblong,  quadrangular,  of 
one  cell  and  four  valves,  the  two  oppofite  ones  rather  the 
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fhorteft.'  Seeds  numerous,  quadrangular,  comprefled,  in  a 
Angle  row. 

Some  flowers  are  four-cleft ; others  are  male  only,  on  the 
fame  tree. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  with  five  teeth.  Petals  five, 
inferted  into  the  calyx.  Legume  of  four  valves,  with  many 
feeds.  Some  flowers  male. 

Authors  who  have  undertaken  to  divide  the  great  Lin- 
nasan  genus  of  Mimofa,  have  formed  this  out  of  it,  with 
feveral  others,  of  which  the  moft  ill-charadterized  are  Def 
manthus  and  Acacia  of  Willdenow.  The  prefent  may  per. 
haps  be  admitted,  as  well  as  Inga  of  the  fame  author,  both 
being  well  diftinguifhed  by  their  fruit.  Three  fpecies  of 
Schrankia  are  deferibed,  all  faid  to  be  fenfitive  in  their  foliage, 
like  the  original  Mimofa,  which  Willdenow  obferves  not  to 
be  the  cafe  with  any  Inga  or  Acacia,  though  in  fome  Def 
manthi.  See  Mimosa. 

1.  S.  aculeata.  Vera  Cruz  Schrankia.  Willd.  n.  1, 
Ait.  n.  1.  (Mimofa  quadrivalvis ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1508. 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  182.  f.  1.  Banks  Rel.  Howft.  11.  t.  25.) — » 
General  leaflets  two  or  three  pair.  Stem  with  four  angles. 
Very  frequent  in  all  the  fandy  ground  about  Vera  Cruz,  ac- 
cording to  Houftoun,  who  fent  feeds  to  England,  which, 
Miller  fays,  fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens.  The  plant  is 
herbaceous  and  perennial,  requiring  to  be  kept  in  a Hove, 
where  it  bloflbms  in  the  fummer  months.  The  root  is  tube- 
rous, as  in  the  whole  genus.  Stems  weak  and  trailing,  but 
little  branched,  fquare,  zigzag,  leafy,  armed  with  numerous, 
comprefled,  hooked  prickles,  as  are  all  the  falls  and  feed* 
vejfels.  Leaves  abruptly  doubly  pinnate ; their  primary 
leaflets  two  or  three  pair,  each  of  numerous  pairs  of  crowded, 
imbricated,  fimple,  elliptic-oblong,  entire  leaflets,  each 
half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  very  numerous,  in  globofe, 
axillary,  folitary,  rather  long-ftalked  heads,  of  a beautiful 
:*ed,  with  yellow  anthers.  Each  head  perfects  but  two  or 
three  acute,  ftraight,  fpreading  legumes,  (as  they  are  by  ana- 
logy  called, ) about  two  inches  long. 

2.  S . hamata.  Beaked  Schrankia.  Willd.  n.  2. — Gene- 
ral leaflets  four  pair.  Legume  with  a pointed  beak.  Stem 
with  five  angles.  Flower-llalks  very  fhort. — Gathered  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  South  America.  Herbaceous, 
covered  with  hooked  prickles.  Heads  of  flowers  on  very 
Ihort  ftalks.  Each  valve  of  the  legume  is  armed  with  a triple 
row  of  denfely  crowded  prickles.  The  ultimate  leaflets  are 
linear,  not  elliptical. 

3.  S . uncinata.  Hooked  Schrankia.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Purlh  n.  1.  (Mimofa  horridula  ; Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  254.  Venten.  Choix  de  Plantes,  t.  28.  M. 
microphylla  ; Sm.  Inf.  of  Georgia,  v.  2.  123.  t.  62.  M. 
Intfia ; Walt.  Carol.  252.) — General  leaflets  five  to  fevea 
pair.  Legume  pointed.  Stem  with  five  angles.  Flower- 
Italks  longer  than  the  footitalks. — In  old  fields  and  meadows, 
from  Virginia  to  Florida,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Senfitive  Briar.  Purjh.  This  fpecies 
refembles  the  two  former  in  habit,  but  the  primary  divifion* 
of  the  leaves  are  much  more  numerous.  The  flowers  are  of 
a fine  rofe-colour,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  Hand  on  long 
prickly  flails,  fometimes  two  together.  Legume  befet  with 
denfe  rows  of  prominent  prickles. 

SCHRANNEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Stralburg. 

SCHRAPLAU,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Mansfeld  ; 6 miles -S.E.  of  Eifzleben. 

SCHRATCHELL’s  Bay,  a bay  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

SCHRATTENTHAL,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 15  miles 
W.  of  Laab.  N.  lat.  48°  40'.  E.  long.  ic°  ex'. 
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SCHREBERA,  in  Botany , fo  named irfcommemoration 
of  the  very  eminent  John  Chriitian  Daniel  von  Schreber,  Pro- 
feffor  of  Medicine,  Botany,  Natural  Hiltory  and  Rural 
Economy  in  the  univerfity  of  Erlang,  and  Prefident  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  Naturae  Curioforum.  His  Spicilegium 
Florae  Lipficse  ; differtation  de  Phafco  ; defcriptions  of 
Graffes  in  German,  with  excellent  plates  ; edition  of  the 
Genera  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus  ; and  various  other  works, 
rank  him  among  the  moll  acute,  as  well  as  moll  learned, 
botanical  writers.  He  was  one  of  the  conltant  friends  and 
correfpondents  of  Linnaeus  ; a man  of  no  lefs  candour  than 
information  ; and  died  univerfally  refpefted,  a very  few 
years  fince,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  been  born  in  1739. 
The  original  Schrebera , Linn.  Gen.  124,  was  founded  on 
one  of  the  molt  curious  miftakes  ever  made  by  a naturalift, 
the  authentic  fpecimen  proving  nothing  more  than  a Cufcu/a, 
growing  on  Myrica  athiopica.  See  its  figure  and  defcription 
in  Nov.  Aft.  Upf.  v.  1.  91.  t.  5.  f.  1.  This  genus  had  puz- 
zled many  a botanilt,  and  feveral  different  things  had  been 
referred  to  it.  On  the  difcovery  of  the  above  error,  Retzius 
attempted  to  eltablilli  a new  Schrebera,  in  his  Obf.  fafc.  6. 
25.  t.  3 ; and  this  is  adopted  by  Willdenow,  in  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  1092.  But  it  proves  a fpecies  of  a genus  previoufly 
eftablilhed,  Elceodendron.  Such  being  the  cafe,  the  late  Mr. 
Dryander  has  conferred  the  name  of  Schrebera  on  an  undoubt- 
edly new,  and  very  fine  Eall  Indian  genus,  with  which  we 
trull  it  will  permanently  remain. — Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  2.  1. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Jafminea,  .Tull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
its  orifice  with  about  five  unequal,  upright  teeth.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  falver-lhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  pervious,  thrice 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  flat,  in  five,  occafionally  fix 
or  feven,  deep,  wedge-fhaped,  abrupt,  equal  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  fhort,  inferted  about  the  middle 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; anthers  ereft,  heart-lhaped, 
concealed  within  the  tube.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; 
flyle  thread-fhaped,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  tube  ; lligma 
cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  large,  obovate,  woody,  of  two 
cells  and  two  valves  ; the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each 
valve.  Seeds  four  in  each  cell,  in  two  rows,  oval,  oblique, 
compreffed,  with  a large,  lateral,  ovate,  membranous 
wing. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped  ; with  abrupt  fegments. 
Capfule  woody,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves.  Seeds  four 
in  each  cell,  winged. 

I.  S.  Swietenioides.  Roxb.  Coromand.  t.  10 1. — Native 
of  vallies  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajahmundry 
Circar,  in  Hindooltan,  flowering  about  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  feafon.  A large,  upright,  timber  tree,  with  rough 
bark;  the  wood  grey,  very  clofe-grained,  heavy  and  durable. 
This  wood,  being  reckoned  lefs  fubjeft  to  crack,  or  warp, 
than  any  other,  is  employed  by  weavers  in  India,  for  many 
parts  of  their  looms,  particularly  the  beam.  It  ferves  alfo  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  ufes  ; and  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  inclined 
to  think  it  would  anfwer  well  for  fcales  to  mathematical 
inftruments  ; for  though  not  fo  handfome  as  box,  it  is  not 
fubjeft  to  warp.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  numerous, 
fpreading  in  every  direftion,  fo  as  to  form  a large,  handfome, 
umbrageous  head.  Leaves  nearly  oppofite,  ftalked,  pinnate, 
about  a foot  long,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair,  with  an 
odd  one,  of  ftalked,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth  leaflets, 
which  are  individually  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  lilac,  Syringa 
vulgaris , in  fize,  form,  and  appearance;  the  upper  ones  gradu- 
ally fmaller,  and  rather  narrower.  Panicles  terminal,  three- 
forked, fpreading,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; their  ftalks 
round,  fmooth,  with  imall,  awl-ftiaped,  deciduous  bra£teas 
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under  each  fubdivifion.  Flowers  not  very  numerous,  highly 
fragrant  during  the  night,  about  the  fize  of  common  Jafmine  5 
whitifh  externally  ; the  upper  fide  of  the  limb  variegated  with 
brown.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg,  rough,  thick,  and 
very  hard,  fplitting  open  when  ripe  and  dry,  and  bearing 
fome  refemblance,  efpecially  with  its  winged  feeds,  to  the 
fruit  of  Swietenia,  the  Mahogany,  whence  originated  the 
fpecific  name,  a barbarous  compound,  which,  with  all 
deference  to  its  learned  and  lamented  author,  we  cannot 
approve. 

SCHRECKENBERG,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Germany,  in  the  territory  of  Erzgebirg,  celebrated  for 
its  filver-mines,  near  Annaberg. 

SCFIRECKHORN,  or  Peak  of  Terror,  a mountain 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne  ; 

11  miles  S. S.E.  of  Interlacken.  This  peak  rifes  between 
the  two  glaciers  of  Grindelwald,  concealed  by  its  bafe, 
the  Mettenberg  : it  is  not  far  from  the  valley  of  Grindel- 
wald, and  the  rugged  paths  which  lead  acrofs  the  fuperior 
glacier  to  its  foot  are  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  : 
part  of  it  is  obferved  from  that,  glacier.  The  tops  of  the 
Mettenberg  are  of  granite,  and  the  lower  parts  of  lamel- 
lated  rock,  blended  with  mica  and  quartz.  The  piked  fum- 
mits  of  the  Schreckhorn,  which  rife  to  an  enormous  height, 
viz.  13,397  feet,  appear  to  be  of  pure  granite  and  other 
primitive  ltones. 

SCH  RE  IDE  R of  London,  in  Biography , organ  - 
builder  to  his  majefty  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. 

SCHREKENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Elbe  ; 7 miles 
N.W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

SCHRETI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; 

12  miles  S.E.  of  Stamphalia. 

SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  a native 

of  Holland,  was  one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  the  notes 
to  the  Variorum  editions  of  the  claffics,  in  the  exercife 
of  which  talk  he  is  thought  to  have  difplayed  more  induftry 
than  tafte  or  judgment.  His  name,  however,  is  familiar  to 
every  ftudent  in  the  Greek  language,  by  a lexicon  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  almoft. 
every  part  of  Europe.  To  many  editions  of  this  ufeful 
lexicon  are  added  divers  pieces,  well  calculated  to  aid  the 
young  in  their  claffical  ftudies  : fuch  as  “ Breves  Sententiie 
Graecse,”  with  a Latin  tranflation  ; “ Tabellae  Dialefto- 
rum  “ Traftatus  de  refolutione  Verborum,”  Sc c. 

3CHREVENHORN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Holllein  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Lutkenborg. 

SCHRIEBERSHAU,  a village  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Jauer,  famous  for  its  glafs-houfes,  and  manufac- 
ture of  vitriol ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Hifchberg. 

SCHRIESHEIM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  ; 4 
miles  N.  of  Heidelberg. 

SCHROBENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 21  miles 
N.E.  of  Augfburg.  N.  lat.  48°  31'.  E.  long.  1 1°  3'. 

SCH  RODE,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Elbe  at  Mag- 
deburg. 

SCHROETER,  John  Samuel,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Warfaw  in  1750,  of  German  parents.  At  fifteen  he  went 
with  his  father  and  fifter  to  Leipfic,  where  he  fung  at  the 
great  concert  with  uncommon  applaufe.  When  his  voice 
broke,  he  applied  clofely  to  the  piano-forte,  and  became  one 
of  the  neatell  and  moft  expreffive  players  of  his  time.  In 
1767  he  came  to  England  with  his  father  and  fifter,  but  was 
not  much  noticed  till  after  the  deceafe  of  Bach,  in  1782,  when 
he  publilhed  his  natural  and  pleafing  concertos.  H.s  ftyle 
of  compofition,  highly  poliffied,  refembled  that  of  Abel 
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more  than  any  ether.  It  was  graceful  and  in  good  tafle  ; 
but  fo  chafte  asfometimes  to  feein  deficient  in  fire  and  inven- 
tion. But  his  manner  of  playing  was  io  quiet,  that  when 
the  hand  feemed  doing  nothing,  he  furpafled  all  other  great 
players  in  rapidity.  The  piano-forte  was  a new  inftrument 
in  this  country : when  he  firit  arrived  the  hammer  inltru- 
ments  of  a large  fize  were  bad,  and  harpfichord  players  pro- 
duced no  great  effects  upon  them  ; but  Schroeter  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought  into  England  the  true 
art  of  treating  that  inltrument.  We  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  harpfichord,  and  thought  the  tone  of  the  piano-forte 
fpiritlefs  and  infipid,  till  experience  and  better  inllruments 
vanquifhed  our  prejudices  ; and  the  expreflion  and  the  chiar ’ 
ofcuro  in  performing  mufic  exprefsly  compofed  for  that  in- 
ilrument,  made  us  amends  for  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  the 
tone  fo  much,  that  we  foon  found  the  fcratching  of  the 
quill  in  the  harpfichord  intolerable,  compared  with  the  tone 
produced  by  the  hammer. 

The  accomplifhed  mufician  Schroeter,  whofe  neat  and  ex- 
quisite performance  on  the  piano-forte  will  be  long  remem- 
bered with  regret,  died  of  a confumption,  Nov.  1783.  He 
married  a young  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  who  was  his 
fcholar,  and  was  in  ealy  circumltances  ; but  there  was  a lan- 
guor difcoverable  in  his  looks,  while  difeafe  was  preying  upon 
him,  Several  years  before  his  deceafe. 

SCHROPPEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerelia  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Marienburg. 

SCPIROTTENEGG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carin- 
thia  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Pleyburg. 

SCHRUERNICK,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Culm  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Thorn. 

SCHRUNDEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 16 
miles  S.  of  Goldingen. 

SCHUDI,  Burkat,  in  Biography , harpfichord-maker 
to  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  royal 
family.  He  was  a German,  and  had  been  one  of  Tabel’s 
principal  finilhers.  His  work  was  extremely  neat,  and  his 
tone  and  touch  refined  and  delicate,  while  his  inllruments 
were  new  ; but  neither  fo  full  nor  fo  durable  as  thofe  of 
Kirkman.  Snetzler,  who  added  horizontal  organs  to  many 
of  his  harpfichords,  ufed  to  account  for  his  inllruments  foon 
lofing  their  perfection,  by  his  working  in  a very  hot  room, 
and  keeping  them  there,  in  order  to  give  the  tone  the  bril- 
liancy of  old  inllruments  ; but  as  foon  as  they  were  removed 
to  a cold  or  damp  room,  the  wood  Swelled  fo  much,  as  to 
warp,  crack  the  bellies,  and  diforder  all  the  movements  ; ac- 
cidents which  we  never  remember  to  have  happened  to  the 
excellent  inllruments  of  his  worthy  fon-in-law  and  fucceffor, 
Broadwood. 

SCHUIA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs 
into  the  Onezkoe  lake,  near  Petrozavodlk. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Petro- 
zavodfk. — Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Vladimir.  N.  lat.  56°  42'. 
E.  long.  41°  34'. 

SCHVINSKI,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  48 
miles  N.  of  Warfaw. 

SCHUIT,  in  Commerce , a Silver  ingot,  ufed  as  money  in 
Japan.  It  weighs  40Z.  18  dwts.  i6grs.  Englilh  troy,  and  is 
Jl  oz.  fine,  which  gives  its  value  il.  5 s.  $d.  llerling.  The 
word  fchuit,  denoting  a boat,  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  lhape  of  the  piece.  Moll  payments  are 
made  here  in  filver  ingots  of  different  Sizes,  the  value  of 
which  are  determined  by  their  weight : the  largell  is  about 
7 ounces,  and  the  fmallell  84  grains  Englilh  troy,  and  the 
finenefs  is  44.  There  is  alfo  a little  globular  piece  of  filver, 
called  “ Kodama,”  bearing  the  figure  of  a Japanefe  deity, 


with  Several  letters.  It  varies  in  fize  and  value  from  five  to 
fifteen  eondorines,  100  condorines  being  equal  to  a tale  or 
tayel,  which  is  reckoned  by  the  Dutch  at  3 J florins,  or  about 
6s.  2d.  llerling.  Kelly’s  Cambill. 

SCHULEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ermeland  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Heillberg. 

SCHULIPAR  Islands,  two  of  the  Laccadive  illands, 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  io°  to  io°  io'.  E.  long. 
71°  50'  to  7 2°. 

SCHU  LPE,  or  Schulpensiel,  a fea-port  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Holltein,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eyder,  near  its 
mouth.  N.  lat.  540  20'.  E.  long.  90. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
orientalilt,  was  born  at  Groningen  about  the  year  1680.  He 
ltudied  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht,  under  the  cele- 
brated Reland.  Upon  his  entering  the  miniltry,  he  was 
chofen  pallor  of  Waffenaar,  from  which  place  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  as  prolellor  of  the  Oriental  languages.  After  this 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  fame  office  at  Leyden,  which  he 
held  with  high  reputation  till  his  death,  in  1750.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  learning,  accurate  talle,  and  great  judg- 
ment. The  moll  confiderable  of  his  works  are  as  follow  : 
“ A Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,”  in  2 vols.  4to. ; 
“ A Commentary  on  Proverbs,”  4to.  ; “ Vet  us  et  Regia 
Via  Hebraizandi  ;”  “ Origiries  Hebraicse  ;”  “ Anirnad- 
verfiones  Philclogicne  et  critics  ad  varia  Loca  Vet.  Tell. 

“ Grammatica  Hebraica.”  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic  “ The  Life  of  Saladin.” 

SCHULTET,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Protellant  divine, 
was  born  at  Grunberg,  in  Silefia,  in  1 566.  He  was  fludying 
at  Brellau  at  the  age  of  16,  when  his  father,  who  had  loll  all 
his  property  by  a fire,  and  was  unable  to  maintain  him  at  the 
univerfity,  recalled  him,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to 
a trade.  The  Ion,  unwilling  to  renounce  his  literary  purfuits, 
tefolved  upon  joining  at  the  fame  time  the  character  of 
teacher  and  fcholar,  and  attended  in  different  feminaries  of 
learning  as  a private  tutor,  while  he  was  himfelf  an  afiiduous 
lludent  at  public  lectures.  He  acted  in  both  thefe  capaci- 
ties at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg,  till  his  re- 
ception as  a minifter  in  1594.  He  foon  attained  to  confi- 
derable  confequence  in  his  prof  ifion,  and  was  nominated  by 
the  elector  palatine  one  of  his  preachers.  In  1660  he  was 
elected  to  the  ecclefialtical  fenate,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  vifit  the  churches  in  the  palatinate.  In  1610  he 
accompanied  the  prince  of  Anhalt  to  the  war  of  Juliers,  and 
in  1612  he  attended  the  prince  Frederic  to  England,  where 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  moll  diltinguifhed  men 
of  learning.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
court-preacher,  and  in  1618  to  the  profefforlhip  of  theology 
in  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  one  of  the  depu- 
ties to  the  iynod  of  Dordrecht,  and  elpoufed  the  caufe  of 
the  contra-remonflrants.  When  the  elector  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  Schultet  attended  him  to  that  country, 
but  after  the  famous  battle  of  Prague,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  quit,  with  the  reft 
of  the  profeffors,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  now 
went  to  Embden,  having  been  chofen  minifter,  and  died  while 
exercifing  the  office,  in  1625.  He  was  greatly  dillinguilhed 
for  his  eloquence  as  a preacher,  and  was  author  of  various 
works,  theological,  moral,  and  hiftorical.  Among  his  pieces 
was  a treatifeon  Ethics,  in  two  books,  one  “ On  a Virtuous 
Life,”  and  the  other  “ On  a Happy  Life.”  He  had  pro- 
jected a hillory  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  publilhed 
only  two  decades  ; the  remainder  was  deftroyed  in  the  pil- 
lage of  the  Prague.  He  was  charged  with  having  mitigated 
the  eledlor  palatine  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
accordingly  held  refponfible  for  all  the  misfortunes  confe- 
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quent  on  that  ftep.  To  this  our  divine  replied,  that  he  had 
no  (hare  whatever  in  the  deliberation  concerning  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  crown  ; neverthelefs  he  admitted  that  he 
compofed  a fermon,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  eleClor 
on  having  acceded  to  the  wifhes  of  the  Bohemians,  and  en- 
couraged him  from  the  word  of  God  to  conduct  himfelf 
valiantly  in  the  enterprize. 

SCHULZ,  John-Aebrecht-Peter,  an  elegant,  re- 
fined, and  fertile  mufician,  chapel-mailer  to  the  king 
of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Luneburg  in 
1740.  He  ftudied  under  the  profound  Kirnberger,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  a Polifh  prince,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  vifiting  France  and  Italy,  of  hearing  the 
great  performers,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  ftyle  of 
both  nations.  In  1774  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  fettled 
at  Berlin,  where  he  became  not  only  refpeCtable  as  a com- 
pofer,  but  a theoriil  and  a critic.  He  furni(hed  the  fecond 
article  in  Sulzer’s  theory  ; reviewed  feveral  books  in  an  able 
manner;  and  had  the  direction  of  the  orcheftra  of  the  French 
theatre  at  Berlin.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  chapel-mafter 
to  prince  Henry  at  Reinfberg.  In  this  ftation  he  continued 
feven  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  many  of  his  bed 
works. 

In  1787  he  was  called  again  to  Copenhagen  by  the 
reigning  prince,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  academy,  or 
mufical  feminary  ; but  the  drawing  up  a code  of  laws  for  re- 
gulating this  eftablifhment  did  not  occupy  his  mind  fo  en- 
tirely, as  to  check  his  imagination,  or  blunt  his  dritical  acu- 
men. Senfe  and  intellect  feem  to  have  been  equally  em- 
ployed. He  produced  feveral  theatrical  and  critical  works 
that  did  him  much  credit  ; and  a lift  is  given  in  Gerber’s 
Continuation  of  Walther’s  Dictionary  of  nineteen  different 
works  in  compofition  ; operas,  ferious  and  comic,  oratorios, 
and  inttrumental  mufic.  We  have  feen  but  few  of  his 
works  ; but  thofe  few  convince  us  that  his  tafte  was  too  re- 
fined, and  his  imagination  too  fertile,  to  allow  him  ever  to  be 
vulgar  or  dull  in  the  reft. 

SCHUMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerelia  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Marienburg. 

SCHUNDA-PANA,  in  Botany,  Rheede  Hort.  Malab. 
v.  1.  15.  t.  ir.  is  Caryota  urens  of  Linnasus.  See  Ca- 
RYOTA. 

SCHUNGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Olonetz,  on  the  Onezlkoe  lake  ; 20  miles  S.  of 
Povenetz. 

SCHUNTER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near 
Helmftadt,  in  Wolfenbuttel,  and  runs  into  the  Ocker,  7 
miles  below  Brunfwick. 

SCHUPFEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne;  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lucerne. 

SCHURGAST,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oppeln  ; 1 1 miles  N.N.W.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  50°  40'. 
E.  long.  1 70  40'. 

SCHURMAN,  Anna-Maria,  in  Biography,  a very  ce- 
lebrated female,  was  born  of  a good  family  at  Cologne,  in 
1607.  Her  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Utrecht, 
being  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  afterwards  to  Franeker, 
for  the  education  of  his  fons  ; but  on  his  death,  his  widow 
returned  to  Utrecht,  which  place  was  from  this  time  the 
chief  refidence  of  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article.  From  a very 
early  age  Anna-Maria  manifefted  extraordinary  talents  for  in- 
genious works  and  ornamental  accorr.plifhments.  As  foon  as 
(he  could  ufe  a pair  of  feiffors,  (he  employed  herfelf  in  cut- 
ting out  all  forts  of  figures  in  paper,  without  a pattern. 
She  then  acquired  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  embroidery, 
fculpture,  engraving,  and  mufic.  She  wrote  a moil  beauti- 
ful hand,  modelled  in  wax  with  great  perfection,  and  drew 


portraits  on  glafs  with  the  diamond.  She  applied  herfelf 
very  fuccefsfully  to  different  branches  of  literature,  and  be- 
came a perfedl  miftrefs  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages:  (he  acquired  a knowledge  of  feveral  modern,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  tongues.  She  was  extremely  well  verfed 
in  ailronomy,  geography,  and  feveral  of  the  other  branches 
of  experimental  philofophy.  She  made  theology  and  the 
holy  feriptures  objeCts  of  her  particular  attention.  “ All 
this  wonderful  extent  of  knowledge  did  not  render  her  in  the 
leaft  vain,  or  difqualify  her  for  the  ufual  occupations  of  her 
fex  ; and  her  Angular  merit  might  have  remained  unknown  to 
the  world,  had  not  Voflius,  Spanheim,  and  other  llluftrious 
men,  almoit  forcibly  dragged  her  from  obfeurity.  Her  re- 
putation foon  fpread  through  Europe,  and  the  molt  diftin- 
guifhed  literary  characters  became  her  correfpondents.” 
The  celebrated  poet  and  penfionary  Catz  offered  her  his 
hand,  but  (lie  preferred  the  freedom  of  a Angle  life.  She 
was  vifited  by  almotl  all  the  perfons  of  rank  and  eminence 
who  paffed  through  Utrecht,  and  enjoyed  the  elleem  of  the 
illuftrious  Elizabeth,  princefs  palatine.  She  firft  appeared 
as  a writer  in  a copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the  founding  of  the 
univerfity  of  Utrecht,  in  1636.  Some  of  her  letters  were 
publifhed,  and  in  1641  was  printed  part  of  her  Latin  Dif- 
fertation,  “ Whether  the  Study  of  Literature  was  fuitable  to 
a Chriftian  Woman.”  After  this  (he  publifhed  her  “ Opuf- 
cula,”  confiding  of  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe  in  different  lan- 
guages. She  now  became  a zealous  follower  of  the  myitic 
and  enthufiaft  Labadie  ; whom  (he  accompanied  in  his  va- 
rious migrations,  and  it  was  in  her  arms  that  he  breathed  his 
laft  at  Altona.  After  his  death  (he  fold  her  property,  and 
took  up  her  abode  with  an  affociation  of  religionifts  of  the 
fame  connection,  at  Wywert,  near  Leuwarden.  Here  (lie 
died  in  1678.  Her  “ Opufcula”  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed. 

SCHURNDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Culm- 
bach. 

SCHURTZFLEISCH,  Conrad-SamueL,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1641,  at  Corbach,  in 
the  county  of  Waldeck.  He  ftudied  at  his  native  place,  at 
Gieffen,  and  Wittenberg,  and  for  fome  time  taught  in  a fchool 
at  Corbach,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  after  which  he  went 
to  Leipfic,  and  engaged  in  private  tuition  ; and  in  1671  he 
obtained  the  profeTforfhip  extraordinary  of  hiftory  at  Wit- 
tenberg. In  1678  he  was  promoted  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  hiftory  in  that  place,  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  that  of  Greek.  He  paffed  fome  time  in  foreign  travel, 
and  in  1700  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  eloquence  at 
Wittenberg.  He  was  alfo  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  with  the  title  of  counfellor.  He  died  in  1708. 
This  learned  man  was  author  of  a great  number  of  works, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; “ Difputationes 
Hiitoricas  civiles,”  3 vols.  4to.  ; “ Epiftolae  arcanae,”  3 
vols.  8vo.;  and  a continuation  of  Sleidan’s  work,  “ De 
Quatuor  Imperiis.”  A fatirical  piece,  which  he  wrote  when 
he  was  young,  entitled  “ Judicium  de  noviffimis  Prudentias 
civilis  Scriptoribus,”  occafioned  confiderable  commotion 
among  the  learned,  and  in  the  end  caufed  his  name  to  be 
(truck  out  from  the  lift  of  the  members  of  the  univerfity  of 
Wittenberg.  In  1744,  a collection  of  his  Differtations  on 
ecclefiattical  hiftory  was  publifhed  at  Wittenberg. 

SCHUSPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Wefer,  near  Corvey. 

SCHUSS,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  lake 
of  Conltance,  2 miles  E.  of  Buchorn. 

SCHUSTER,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  maettro  di  cap- 
pella  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  a 
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famous  German  compofer,  was  born  in  1748.  His  father,  a 
baffoon  player  in  the  king  of  Poland’s  famous  band,  had  him 
well  educated,  placed  with  Nauman  for  counterpoint,  and 
in  1765  fent  him  to  Italy.  At  Venice  he  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  harmony  with  Girolamo  Pera  ; and  before  he  left  Italy, 
he  compofed  operas  for  feveral  theatres,  which  were  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  in  1772, 
he  was  appointed  chamber  compofer  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony. 
In  1774  he  made  a fecond  journey  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
place  himfelf  under  the  learned  contrapuntift,  Padre  Mar- 
tini ; and  after  compofing  feveral  operas  for  Naples  and 
Venice,  he  returned  in  1776  to  Germany.  It  was  during 
this  fecond  tour  to  Italy  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  maeftro  di  cappella  to  his  Sicilian  majefly. 

Upon  a new  call  to  Italy,  he  undertook,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a third  journey  to 
Venice  and  Naples,  in  1778,  and  was  equally  fortunate  in 
the  reception  of  his  works  in  thefe  capitals  as  he  had  been  in 
his  former  vifits,  in  whatever  Italian  cities  he  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a dramatic  compofer.  The  learned  converfations 
which  he  now  enjoyed  with  the  great  and  venerable  Hafle  at 
Venice,  whither  he  had  retired  with  his  wife,  the  Fauftina, 
and  daughters,  to  end  his  days,  were  extremely  gratifying 
to  Schuller,  whom  Haffe  remembered  at  the  brightell  period 
of  his  life  at  Drefden,  for  which  court  he  always  feemed 
penetrated  with  the  molt  profound  refpedl  and  gratitude. 

In  1781  Schuller  quitted  Venice,  and  on  his  return  to 
Drefden  became,  for  the  firll  time,  an  ecclefialtical  com- 
pofer, and  produced  a mafs  for  the  chapel  of  his  ferene 
highnefs  the  eledlor,  which  pleafed  fo  much,  that  he  was 
appointed  joint  maeftro  di  cappella  with  Nauman  and  Scy- 
delmann,  who  were  to  compofe  and  be  in  waiting  alter- 
nately. 

After  this,  the  fertile  maeftro  Schuller  compofed  feveral 
comic  operas,  which  pleafed  very  much,  and  in  which  he 
difcovered  a vein  of  humour  which  he  was  never  before  fup- 
pofed  to  pofl'efs. 

There  is  an  ample  lift  of  his  works  in  Gerber’s  Lexicon, 
up  to  1792,  from  which  this  article  has  been  chiefly  drawn. 
We  only  know  the  name  of  Schuller  in  England  from  fome 
capital  bravura  airs,  which  he  compofed  exprefsly  to  difplay 
the  Mara’s  extraordinary  powers  of  execution. 

SCHUSTIS,  m Geography,  a river  of  Samogitia,  which 
joins  the  Minia  near  its  mouth. 

SCHUT,  Cornelius,  in  Biography , was  born  at  An- 
twerp in  1600,  and  being  po  He  fled  of  a lively  and  inventive 
genius,  was  educated  as  a painter.  He  was  placed  as  a difci- 
ple  with  Rubens,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  fchool  of  that  celebrated  mailer.  When  he 
had  acquired  fufficient  power  to  pradlife  by  himfelf,  he 
was  employed  for  the  altars  of  feveral  churches ; and  by  the 
works  he  produced,  obtained  very  confiderable  reputation  : 
fufficient,  unfortunately,  to  render  him  vain  and  prefump- 
tuous.  To  fuch  a degree  did  his  vanity  urge  him,  that  he 
offered  himfelf  as  a rival  to  his  great  initrudlor  ; criticifing 
his  works  with  contumacious  illiberality,  and  accufing  him 
of  want  of  invention  and  genius  ! His  ralhnefs  was  reproved 
by  the  gentlenefs  of  Rubens,  who  returned  his  railings  with 
adls  of  kindnefs  and  liberality,  applauding  his  pictures,  and 
recommending  him  to  employment. 

The  qualities  of  Schut  as  an  artift  were  confiderable,  at 
leall  as  far  as  the  executive  part  of  the  art  is  concerned. 
He  had  a fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  always  exercife  with  difcretion ; being  evidently 
much  more  intent  upon  producing  a pleafing  arrangement  of 
light  and  colour,  than  interefting  the  mind,  or  engaging  the 
heart : following,  indeed,  too  clofely  the  moft  prominent 


features  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
His  talents  had  moft  ample  field  for  employment,  which  he 
ufed  with  confiderable  fuccefs  in  the  frefcoes  he  painted  in 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  and  other  large 
works  of  that  nature,  in  this,  his  native  city.  Befides 
abundance  of  altar-pieces,  he  painted  many  hiftorical  fub- 
jedts,  his  reprefentations  of  which  are  fcattered  about  in  va- 
rious collections,  and  doubtlefs  not  unfrequently  offered  t® 
faleasthe  work  of  Rubens.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1660, 
at  the  age  of  60. 

This  artift  etched  a confiderable  number  of  platesfrom  his 
own  defigns,  which  are  fkilfully  executed,  with  great  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion. 

SCHUTOVSKA1A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Vagai ; 40  miles  S. 
of  Tobolik. 

SCHUTT,  or  Schit,  an  ifland  of  Hungary,  formed 
by  the  Danube,  30  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  medial 
breadth  ; abounding  in  herbage  and  fruits,  and  alfo  in  wood, 
game,  and  filh.  There  is  another  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
and  feparated  from  the  former  by  a branch  of  the  Danube,  20 
miles  long,  and  5 broad.  On  thefe  iflands  there  are  feveral 
towns  and  villages  : the  N.W.  extremity  of  Schutt  is  a 
little  below  Prefburg. 

SCHUTTEBA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

SCHUTTENHOFEN,  Susce,  or  Sutchutz,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Prachatitz  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Prachatitz.  N.  lat.  490  12'.  E.  long.  130  28'. 

SCH UTTER,  a river  of  Baden,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine,  near  Kehl. 

SCHUTTORF,  atownof  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Bentheim,  on  the  Vechte  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Bentheim. 

SCHUTZENDORF,  a town  ofSilefia,  in  the  principa- 
lly of  Grotkau  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Patfchkau. 

SCHUYLER,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Herkemer,  between  Mohawk 
river  and  Canada  creek,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Utica  and  86 
from  Albany  ; incorporated  in  1792,  and  containing,  in 
1810,  324  families,  i24eledlors,  and  2107  inhabitants. 

Schuyler’s  Lake,  a lake  of  New  York,  nine  miles 
long,  and  between  four  and  five  broad  ; 10  miles  W.  of 
lake  Otfego. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  riles 
N.W.  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  through  which  it  paffes 
into  a fine  champaign  country,  and  runs  from  its  fource  up- 
wards of  1 20  miles  in  a S.E.  direction,  and  paffing  through 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  falls  into  the  Delaware  oppofite 
to  Mud  ifland,  fix  or  feven  miles  below  the  city.  By  means 
of  the  Norriton  canal,  it  is  navigable  from  above  Reading, 
85  or  90  miles  to  its  mouth.  Acrofs  it  are  three  floating 
bridges,  made  of  logs  faftened  together,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Phdadelphia.  Another  wooden  bridge,  relting  on  two  ftone 
pieces,  has  been  a work  of  great  expence,  and  a valuable 
improvement.  Little  Schuylkill  river  falls  into  this  river 
from  the  N.  at  Reading.  On  the  head-waters  of  Schuyl- 
kill are  great  quantities  of  coal. 

SCHUYTEN’s  Bay,'  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Co- 
chinchina.  N.  lat.  120  36'.  E.  long.  109°  10'. 

SCHWABACH,  atownof  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Anfpach,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  ^ndruns  into  the  Rednitz  at  Erlang. 
The  town,  though  not  large,  is  very  populous,  and  contains 
three  churches,  one  of  which  is  Proteftant.  Here  are  a 
letter-foundry,  and  manufactures  of  ttockings  and  tapeftry  ; 
11  miles  E.  of  Anfpach. 

Schwabach,  a lordffiip  of  Germany,  united  with 
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Mindelheim,  and  eight  miles  N.E.  of  it;  taking  its  name 
from  a caftle. 

SCHWABEGG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lavamund. 

SCHWABEN,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 14  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Walferburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Samland  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Tilfit. 

SCHWABMUNCHEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Sinckel;  11  miles  S.  of  Augfburg. 

SCHWABSTEDT,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick  ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Slefwick. 

SCHWADORFF,  a town  of  Auftria,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Pietingpach  and  the  Reifenpach ; 9 miles  S.E.  of 
Vienna. 

SCHWAIGERN,  a town  of  Wurtemberg  ; 6 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Heilbron.  N.  lat.  490  6'.  E.  long.  90  o'. 

SCHWALBACH,  or  Burg-Schwalbach,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  NafTau  Saarbruck  Ufingen  ; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Idftein. 

Schwalbach,  Little , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Solms  Braunfels,  with  a medicinal  fpring  ; 5 miles 
S. S.E.  of  Braunfels. 

SCHWALBEA,  in  Botany , a Linnsean  genus,  named 
after  Chriftian  George  Schwalbe,  a phyfician  and  botanift, 
author  of  fome  tradls  on  the  Materia  Medica,  one  of  which 
was  entitled  “ De  China  Officinarum,”  which  De  Theis  mif- 
takes  for  Quina,  or  Peruvian  bark. — Linn.  Gen.  306. 
Gronov.  Virg.  92.  Walth.  Carol.  167.  Schreb.  402.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  201.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Juft.  Gen.  123. 
Michaux  Boreal- Amer.  v.  2.  19.  Purfh  v.  2.  428.  La- 
marck Illuitr.  t.  520.  Gasrtn.  t.  55. — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Angiofpermta.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonat/z , Linn. 
Scrophular'ue,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
ventricofe,  ftriated,  obliquely  four-cleft  at  its  mouth  ; the 
upper  fegment  very  fhort  ; the  lateral  ones  longer  ; the 
loweft  Hill  longer,  broader,  emarginate.  Cor.  of  one  petal,, 
ringent  ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  ered  ; upper 
lip  ered,  concave,  undivided  ; lower  of  equal  length,  ob- 
tufe,  cloven  into  three  equal  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  two  of  them  fhorter,  thread-fhaped,  about  as  long  as 
the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent.  Pi/1.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifh  ; ftyle  in  appearance  like  a llamen  ; ftigma  thickilh, 
recurved.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves,  with  a folded  partition.  Seeds  (according 
to  Gxrtner)  numerous,  chaffy,  lanceolate,  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft  ; the  upper  divifion  very  fmall ; 
the  lower  one  large,  emarginate. 

I.  S . americana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  844.  (Euphrafia  major 
mariana,  floribus  fpicatis  amplis  : tubis  longioribus  : fummis 
oris  profunde  mcifis  ; Pluk.  Mant.  73.  t.  348.  f.  2. ) — Native 
of  North  America,  in  barren  fandy  ground,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. — Root  biennial.  Stem  quite  Ample,  quadran- 
gular, downy.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  lanceolate,  fringed 
with  hairs.  Brafleas  ovate,  pointed.  Flowers  (talked,  fo- 
litary,  alternate,  forming  a fpike,  of  a dark  brownifh-red, 
or  yellowifh-brown. 

SCHWALE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Holftein,  which 
runs  into  the  Stoer. 

SCHWALENBURG,  or  Swalenberg,  a town  of 
Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of  Lippe,  formerly  the  capital  of 
a county  of  the  fame  name  ; 19  miles  S.E.  of  Detmold. 

SCHWALM,  a river  of  Heffe,  which  joins  the  Eder 
near  Felfberg. — Alfo,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  county  of 
Mark,  and  runs  into  the  Wipper,  2 miles  E. S.E  of  Bar- 
men, in  the  duchy  of  Berg. 

SCHWA LMERN,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  being 


one  of  the  group  of  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
which  on  one  fide  borders  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnm,  and 
on  the  other  towers  oppofite  to  the  Niefs,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  valley  of  Frutingen.  The  mountains  of  this 
group  (land  on  a bafe  of  argillaceous  fchiftus,  containing  a 
few  petrifactions,  which  is  rarely  vifible  but  at  certain  eleva- 
tions. 

SCHWALUNGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Wafungen. 

SCHWAMELWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Grotkau  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Ottmuchau. 

SCHWAN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  Warnow  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Roftock.  N.  lat.  530  58'.  E. 
long.  120  14'. 

SCHWANBERG,  a town  of  theduchyof  Stiria ; 11 
miles  S.  of  Voitfberg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Wertheim  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  Wertheim. 

SCHWANBERGER,  John,  in  Biography,  chapel- 
malter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  was  born  at  Wolfenbut- 
tle  in  1737.  He  ftudied  under  Graun,  went  to  Italy,  and 
at  Venice  became  the  pupil  of  Latilla.  We  met  and  con- 
verfed  together  at  Hambro,  and  found  him  an  enthufiaft 
for  Italian  mufic.  He  had  then  (1772)  compofed  feve- 
ral  ferious  operas,  of  which  the  vocal  parts  were  in  a very 
refined  tafte  ; his  melodies  are  graceful  and  natural,  his  ac- 
companiments ingenious  and  judicious  ; and  the  clearnefs  and 
facility  with  which  he  writes,  manifelt  great  experience,  and 
a happy  feledtion.  His  harpfichord  pieces,  as  well  as  thofe 
written  for  violins,  are  full  of  pleafing  effects,  produced  by 
fair  and  warrantable  means. 

Schwanberger  Alien,  Ober,  in  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Stiria,  4 miles  W.  of  Landfperg  ; and  Unter  Sch<wan~ 
lerger  Allen,  is  a mountain  of  the  fame  duchy  ; fix  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Landfperg. 

SCHWAND,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland;  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Plauen. 

SCHWANDEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Glarus,  at  the  union  of  the  Linth  and  the  Scernft  ; 
5 miles  S.  of  Glarus. 

SCHWANDING,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Culmbach. 

SCHWANDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Neuburg  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Ratifbon. 

SCHWANEBECK,  a town  of  Weitphalia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Halberftadt ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Halberftadt. 

SCHWANNASTADT,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the 
river  Ager;  48  miles  W.  of  Bavarian  Waidhoven.  N.  lat. 
48°  3'.  E.  long.  1 30  43'. 

SCHWANSEE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Eifenach,  near  a lake  of  the  fame  name  ; 5 miles  E. 
of  Erfurt. 

SCHWARA,  in  Commerce.  See  Swara. 

SCHWARBRUCK,  in  Biography,  a German  organ- 
builder,  who  erefted  the  firft  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  with  which  it  was  furniflied  after  the 
building  (which  was  one  of  queen  Anne’s  50  churches) 
was  finifhed. 

St.  Martin’s  being  the  king’s  parifh,  George  I.,  foon 
after  his  majefty’s  arrival  in  his  new  dominions,  was  chofen 
(probably by  fome  fpiteful  jacobitical  veftry-men)  church- 
warden of  his  own  parifh,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  fq  trou- 
blefome  and  inglorious  an  office,  his  majefty  made  the  parifh 
a prefent  of  the  inftrument,  which  was  Handing  in  the  church 
till  within  thefe  few  years  ; and  the  loyal  part  of  the  parifh, 
probably  as  a mark  of  duty  and  refpeft,  appointed  Wel- 
don, organift  of  his  majefty’s  own  chapel,  to  play  upon  it ; 
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who  at  hi6  deceafe  was  fucceeded  by  Kelway,  Kelway  by 
Dr.  Cook,  and  Dr.  Cook  by  his  fon. 

SCHWARSFELDT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufila, 
in  the  province  of  Bartenland ; io  miles  ' .8. E.  of  Bar- 
tenftein. 

SCHWA RSTHAL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz,  near  which  is  a gold  mine  ; 9 miles  N.W. 
of  Trautenau. 

SCHWARTAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Lubeck  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Lubeck. 

SCHWARTSTEIN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Barten- 
land ; 4 miles  E.  of  Bartenltein. 

SCHWARTZ,  Berthold,  in  Biography , a native  of 
Friburg,  in  Germany,  and  a monk  by  profefiion,  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Being  attached  to  the  ftudy  ofche- 
miftry,  an  accident  revealedtohim  thecompofition  of  that  mix- 
ture of  nitre  with  fulphur  and  charcoal,  which  forms  gunpow- 
der; which  fee.  The  invention  was  very  foon  perfe&ed,  and 
its  ufe  in  the  art  of  deftrudhon  fo  quickly  fuggefted  itfelf, 
that  the  Venetians,  the  French,  and  the  Englifh  made  ure  of 
it  in  the  art  of  war  very  tarly  in  the  14th  century.  It  has 
often  and  warmly  been  debated  whether  this  difcovery  has  been 
uleful  or  pernicious  to  the  human  race.  The  queftion  may  be 
ftated  in  Ihort : “ there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate 
operation  of  gunpowder  is  more  terrific  and  dellru&ive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  former  inftruments  of  war,  and  that  it  has 
added  greatly  to  the  means  of  offence.  But  as  hoifilities  be- 
tween nations  are  rarely  terminated  till  the  mutual  mifchief 
produced  has  rifen  to  a degree  which  caufes  the  evil  to  be  fe- 
verely  felt,  or  till  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to  a neceffity  of 
fubmifiion,  it  is  perhaps  of  fmall  importance  by  what  means 
this  Mate  of  things  is  brought  about.  Battles  are  apparently 
not  more  bloody  than  formerly,  and  towns  are  not  more  fre- 
quently laid  in  afhes,  or  countries  made  defolate.  One  of 
its  effefts  can  fcarcely  be  denied  to  be  advantageous  to  fo- 
ciety,  namely,  that  it  has  given  a decided  fuperiority  to  civi- 
lized over  barbarous  nations,  by  intimately  connecting  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  with  improvements  in  the  art  of  war.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

Schwartz  See,  in  Geography,  a lake  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia ; 10  miles  S.  of  Feltkirchen. 

Schwartz  IVaJfer,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  W. 
into  the  Oder,  one  mile  E.  of  Maltfch. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Silefia,  which  runs  S.E.  into  the  Katzbach. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  S.W.  into  the  Stober,  near 
Bielitz. — Alfo,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the  Oder, 
one  mile  S.E.  of  Breflau. — Alfo,  a river  of  Saxony,  which 
runs  into  a lake  near  Torofau. 

Schwartz  Graben,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Wartenberg. 

SCHWA R rZA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ; 4_miles  N.E.  of  Meinungen. 

Schwartz  a,  Schwar-zawa,  or  Swarta,  a river  of  Mo- 
ravia, which  rifes  eight  miles  W.  of  Ingrowitz,  paffes 
by  Brunn,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Iglau,  before  its  union 
with  the  Teya. 

SCHWARTZACH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Rhine,  near  Waldthut. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Bayreuth. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Culm- 
bach ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Culmbach. 

SCH  WARTZBACH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
near  Darmltadt,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  two  mile's  above  its 
union  with  the  Main. — Alfo,  a river  of  Carinthia,  which 
flows  from  the  lake  Schwartz  See  into  the  river  Muehr,  5 
miles  W.  of  Mtiehra. — Alfo,  a river  of  Saxonv,  which  runs 
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into  the  Mulda,  near  Duben. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Neufladt  ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Neuftadt. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  N.  into  the  river 
Quies,  1 mile  N.  of  Briedberg. 

SCHWARTZBERG,  one  of  the  group  of  mountains 
mentioned  under  Schvmlmern  ; which  fee. 

SCHWARTZENA,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Culm  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Stralburg. 

SCHWARTZENBACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 16  miles 
S.E.  of  Ebcnfurth. — Alfo,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Tockenburg. 

SCHWARTZENBECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Lauenburg  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Lauenburg. 

SCHWARTZENEERG,  a mountain  of  Auftria  ; 
24  miles  S.  of  Steyr. 

SCHWARTZENBORN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Ziegenhayn  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Ziegenhayn. 

SCHWARTZENBURG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  and  capital  of  a bailiwick,  fituated 
between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Friburg.  The  inhabit- 
ants fpeak  the  German  language,  and  are  all  Proteftants  ; 
17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Berne. 

SCHWARTZENFELS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Hanau  Munzenburg  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Fulda. 

SCHWARTZEN1TZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmeritz  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Prague. 

SCHWARTZENPACH,  a town  of  Carinthia;  7 
miles  S.  of  Pleyburg. 

SCHWA  RTZORTZ,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland,  on  the  Curifch  Nerung  ;•  12  miles  S.  of 
Memel. 

SCHWARTZWASSER,  or  Strumien,  a town  of 
Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Tefchen  ; 11  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tefchen. 

SCHWARZA,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  principality 
of  Schwartzburg,  and  runs  into  the  Saal,  three  miles  be- 
low Saalfeld. 

SCHWARZACH,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube,  fix  miles  below  Deckendorf. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Swabia,  which  runs  into  the  Danube,  three  miles  below 
Scheer. — Alfo,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Alt- 
muhl,  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Berngries.- — Alfo,  a river  of  Ba- 
varia, which  runs  into  the  Nab,  four  miles  S.  of  Nabburg 

Alfo,  a town  and  abbey  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  ; 8 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Baden. 

SCHWARZAU,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Rednitz,  10  miles  S.  of  Nuremberg. 

SCHWARZBACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg, on  the  Maine  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Wurzburg. 

Schwarzbach,  Ober,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Geroltzhofen. 
N.  lat.  490  50'.  E.  long.  io°  15'. 

SCHWARZBURG,  a principality  of  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia, the  fouthern  or  upper  part  being  feparated  from  the 
northern  or  lower  part  by  a fpace  of  more  than  20  miles. 
The  former  is  furrounded  by  the  principalities  of  Coburg, 
Altenburg,  and  Eifenach,  and  the  territory  of  Erfurt  ; the 
latter  by  the  circle  of  Thuringia,  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
the  counties  of  Stolberg,  Hohenftein,  Eichsfelde,  and  the 
territory  of  the  imperial  town  of  Muhlhaufen.  The  whole 
principality  contains  12  boroughs,  with  the  half  of  two 
others,  10  market-towns,  15  caftles,  and  about  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  princes  and  their  fubje&s  are  Lutherans. 
The  prefent  princes  of  Schwarzburg  are  divided  into  two 
principal  branches,  viz.  Sclnvarzburg-Sonderlhaufen  and 
Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt. — Alfo,  a town  and  caftle  of 
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Germany,  in  the  county  of  Schwarzburg-Rudollfadt  ; near 
which  are  mines  of  filver  and  copper  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of 
Rudolftadt. 

SCHWARZENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Witgenftein,  on  the  Eder  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Berleburg. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maine,  oppofite  to  Schwarzbach. 

SCHWARZENBACH  fur  la  Saale,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  environs  of  which  are  quarries  of  grey  mar- 
ble, ftained  with  yellow  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Hof. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  a town  and  caftle  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  county  of  Schwarzenberg  ; 26  miles  N.  of 
Anfpach. — Alfo,  alordlhip  fituated  between  the  bilhoprics 
of  Wurzburg  and  Bamberg,  and  the  marggravate  of  An- 
fpach, about  18  miles  long  and  3 broad. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  near  which  are  feveral 
iron  forges,  and  mines  that  yield  both  tin  and  lead  ; 48  miles 
S.W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50°  34b  E.  long.  120  38b 

SCHWA  RZENFELD,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Nabburg. 

SCHWARZENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Cilley. 

SCHWARZHOFEN,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 15  miles 
S.E.  of  Amberg. 

SCHWATZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; 1 2 miles  W.  of  Leitmeritz. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  fituated  on  the  Inn,  near  which  is  a mine  of 
filver  and  copper,  that  employs  1000  men.  It  was  difco- 
vered  in  1448,  and  was  formerly  very  productive.  Here 
is  likewife  a good  glafs-houfe ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of  In- 
lpruck.  N.  lat.  470  21b  E.  long.  n°  46b 

SCHWEDT,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark,  on  the  Oder,  which  here  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 
46  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  530  5b  E.  long. 
140  28b 

SCHWEDTZ,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia,  on  the 
Viftula ; 5 miles  N.  of  Culm. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a city  of  Silefia,  and  capital  of  the 
principality  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  rofe  from  the  alhes 
to  which  a fire  reduced  the  greatefl  part  of  it  in  1716  with 
new  beauty,  and  was  built  of  ftone.  The  new  town-houfe 
is  an  elegant  ftrufture.  In  1788  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  8983.  Its  chief  bufinefs  is  the  manufacture  of  leather  ; 
26  miles  S.W.  of  Breflau.  N.  lat.  50°  49b  E.  long.  160 
25b — Alfo,  one  of  the  largeft  andmoft  populous  principalities 
of  Silefia,  and  united  with  Jauer,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the 
duchy.  This  country  is  furnifhed  with  wood,  legumes,  and 
fruit,  abounds  with  game  and  fheep,  and  has  in  feveral  parts 
of  it  coal.  The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  flourifh. 
The  whole  principality  contains  fourteen  towns. 

SCHWEINBURG,  or  Schwinsburg,  a town  of  the 
principality  of  Hefle,  on  the  Ohm ; 9 miles  S.E.  of 
Marburg. 

Schweinburg,  a town  of  Auflria ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Pirrawurth. 

SCHWEINFURT,  or  Suirford,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Maine,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge.  It  contains  two 
churches,  an  hofpital,  and  a college,  founded  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Its  territory,  which  is  not 
extenfive,  produces  excellent  wine,  and  the  chief  articles  of 
its  trade  are  cloth,  linen,  and  feathers.  The  town  was  im- 
perial until  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  given  to  the  eleCtor 
of  Bavaria  ; 28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bamberg.  N.  lat.  50°  5'. 
E.  long.  io° 25b 

SCHWEINITZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Schwartz 
Elfter  j 12  miles  E.  of  Wittenberg.  N.  lat.  510  47b  E. 


long.  1 30  8b — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 12  miles  S.S.F..  of  Budweifs. 

SCHWEINSBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culm  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Munchberg. 

SCHWEINSHAUPTEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg,  on  the  Baunach  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigf- 
hofen  in  der  Grabfeld. 

SCHWEIRA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Smalkalden. 

SCHWEIRBACH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Fils,  oppofite  to  Salach. 

SCHWElTZ,  or  Schwitz,  a canton  of  Switzerland, 
and  one  of  the  three  to  which  the  name  of  Schweitzerland, 
or  Switzerland,  originally  extended  ; the  other  two  being 
Uri  and  Underwalden.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
canton  of  Zurich  ; on  the  E.  by  the  bailiwick  of  Gafter, 
and  the  canton  of  Glarus  ; on  the  S.  by  the  canton  of  Uri  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  Zug  and  Zurich  ; 
about  24  miles  long  and  18  broad.  Schweitz  comprehends 
326  fquare  miles,  and  23,000  inhabitants.  The  balliages 
fubjedt  to  Schweitz  and  Glarus,  are  Gafter,  Uznach,  and 
Gambs,  including  149  fquare  miles,  and  a population  of 
9000  perfons.  This  canton  is  mountainous,  interfe&ed  with 
fertile  vallies.  The  air  is  pure  and  falubrious : the  inha- 
bitants are  brave,  hardy,  warlike,  and  jealous  of  their  liberty  : 
the  chief  article  of  commerce  is  cattle  : the  population  is  efti- 
mated  at  32,000  perfons,  including  about  one-third  of  fuch  as 
belong  to  territories,  purchafed  and  acquired,  and  now  fub- 
jedt to  the  canton.  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  its  ecclefiaftical  concerns  are  fubjedt  to  the  diredtion  of 
the  bifhop  of  Conftance.  The  inhabitants  trace  their  origin 
to  the  Cumbrians,  who,  defeated  by  Marius  the  Roman 
general,  about  100  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  fled  into 
Helvetia.  After  fome  refolute  ftruggles  in  defence  of  their 
privileges,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  canton,  in  common 
with  thofe  of  Uri  and  Underwalden  enjoyed,  when  the 
greater  part  of  Helvetia  was  fubjedt  to  the  empire,  Albert, 
the  fon  of  Rhodolph,  being  eledted  emperor,  refufed  to 
ratify  the  rights  which  they  had  poffefTed,  and,  in  order  to- 
tally to  fubdue  the  people,  placed  over  them  two  governors, 
who  committed  many  flagitious  adts  of  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Werner  de  Staffach 
of  Schweitz,  Walther  Furft  of  Uri,  and  Arnold  de 
Melchthal  of  Underwalden,  planned  the  famous  revolution, 
which  took  place  January  13,  1308,  and  reftored  liberty  to 
the  three  cantons ; and  Albert,  as  he  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack them,  was  affaffinated  by  his  nephew,  John  of  Hapf- 
burg.  In  1315,  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  marched  againft 
the  confederate  cantons,  at  the  head  of  20,000  troops,  and, 
endeavouring  to  force  his  way  into  Schweitz,  at  the  pafs  of 
Morgarten,  received  a total  defeat  from  1300  Swifs  polled 
upon  the  mountains.  In  the  fame  year,  the  three  cantons 
contradled  a perpetual  alliance,  which  was  ratified  at  Brunnen, 
and  is  the  grand  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  government  of  Uri  and  Schweitz  is  entirely  demo- 
cratical,  and  nearly  the  fame.  The  fupreme  power  refides 
in  the  people  at  large,  who  are  divided  into  feveral  com- 
munities, from  which  are  chofen  the  councils  of  regency. 
In  the  “ Lands-gemeind,”  or  general  affembly,  the  Lan- 
damman,  and  the  principal  magiftrates,  are  eledted  ; and 
every  burgher,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  cantons  of  Uri 
and  Underwalden,  and  of  fifteen  in  Schweitz,  has  a right  to 
vote.  The  councils  of  regency  in  Uri  and  Schweitz  confilt 
each  of  fixty  members,  and  refide  at  the  capital  burghs  : in 
thefe  councils  the  executive  power  is  veiled,  and  from  their 
bodies  the  principal  magiftrates  are  chofen. 
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In  tlie  year  1798,  an  affembly  of  deputies  from  the  cantons 
of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and  Glarus,  determined  to 
maintain  their  independence,  and  to  reflit  the  innovations  of 
the  French.  Even  after  the  fubjugation  of  the  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  thefe  intrepid  mountaineers  defended  them- 
felves  with  fuch  fpirit,  and  made  fuch  havoc  among  the 
French  forces,  that  general  Schwembourg  engaged  by 
treaty  to  refpeft  their  territory,  and  accepted  their  promife 
to  accept  the  new  Helvetic  conilitution.  When  the  French, 
in  procefs  of  time,  continued  to  difuriite  the  fmall  cantons, 
and  feparately  to  complete  their  fubjugation,  and  obtained 
from  the  diet  of  Arau  a decree  for  impofing  a civic 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  conilitution,  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and  Zug,  refufed  compliance. 
General  Schwembourg  threatened  that,  unlefs  they  com- 
plied, he  would  inftantly  march  his  troops  into  the  re- 
bellious diftrifts.  Their  anfwer  deferves  to  be  recorded 
for  its  pathetic  fimplicity.  “ Receive,  citizen-general,  from 
a people  ever  true  to  their  engagements,  who  among  their 
craggy  mountains  have  no  comfort  but  their  religion  and 
liberty,  whofe  only  riches  are  their  cattle ; receive  the 
fincere  affurance  that  they  will  ever  give  the  French  republic 
every  proof  of  their  devotion  compatible  with  their  liberty 
and  independence.  Accept  alfo,  citizen-general,  our  folemn 
promife  never  to  take  up  arms  againlt  the  great  republic, 
and  never  to  join  its  enemies.  Our  liberty  is  our  only  bleff- 
ing  ; nor  will  we  ever  grafp  our  arms  except  to  defend  that 
liberty.”  This  artlefs  remonftrance  had  no  effedl  : Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Glarus,  deeming  all  refiilance  unavailing, 
took  the  civic  oath  ; and  the  lower  part  of  Underwalden, 
which  alone  refufed,  was  left  to  its  fate.  According  to  the 
divifion  of  1798,  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden, 
and  Zug,  are  comprehended  under  that  of  Waldftaatten, 
and  the  chief  town  is  Schweitz  ; but  in  1801  Schweitz  was 
made  a feparate  canton,  according  to  its  former  extent,  with 
one  reprefentative  to  the  diet. 

Schweitz,  a town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
above-mentioned  canton,  fituated  on  the  dope  of  a hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  two  high,  fharp,  and  rugged  roads,  called 
the  “ Schweitzer-Hahen.”  Its  pofition  is  extremely  agree- 
able. The  church,  which  is  a large  magnificent  building, 
Hands  in  the  centre  of  the  place  ; near  it  the  houfes  are  con- 
tiguous : but  in  the  other  part  are  prettily  difperfed 
about  the  gentle  acclivities,  in  the  midft  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  and  flieltered  by  groves  of  trees.  The  principal 
objedt  of  curiofity  in  Schweitz  is  a complete  collection  of 
the  celebrated  Hetlingin’s  medals,  poffeffed  by  his  nephew  : 
the  medals  are  all  of  the  fineit  impreflions,  and  feveral  ex- 
tremely rare;  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lucerne.  N.  lat.  46° 
57'.  E long.  8°  26'. 

Schweitz,  Lake  of,  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Waldftaet- 
terfee,  or  lake  of  the  four  cantons. 

SCHWELM,  a town  of  the  county  of  Mark,  on  a brook 
of  the  fame  name,  near  which  are  fome  medicinal  fprings  ; 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Cologn. 

SCHWENCKFELDT,  Gaspar  de,  in  Biography,  a 
religious  enthufiaft,  of  a noble  family  in  Silefia,  was  born  at 
the  callle  of  Ofiig,  in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz,  in  1490.  After 
palling  fome  years  with  the  duke,  to  whom  he  was  coun- 
fellor,  he  began  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  and  to  Itudy 
the  fcriptures  and  fathers  of  the  church.  He  joined  the 
Protellant  party  ; but  upon  examining  the  doftrines  and 
rites  eftabhlhed  by  Luther,  he  found  many  things  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  He  accordingly  formed 
opinions  for  himfelf,  and  began  to  propagate  them  in 
Silefia,  after  which  he  went  to  Strafburg,  Augfburg,  and 
other  imperial  cities,  every  where  inculcating  his  peculiar 


tenets,  and  every  where  encountering  the  enmity  of  the 
zealots  of  other  fedls.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  piety 
fervent,  and  his  fineerity  unqueftionable ; but  he  had  a 
great  propenfity  to  fanaticifm,  which  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  received  the  dodlrines  which  he  taught  from 
immediate  divine  infpiration.  He  differed  from  Leather  ire 
three  principal  points  : 1.  With  regard  to  the  Eucharift,. 
he  inverted  the  words  “ this  is  my  body,”  and  would  have 
them  underftood  thus ; <!  my  body  is  this,  that  is,  luch  as 
this  bread  which  is  broken  and  confirmed  ; a true  and  real 
food,  which  nourilhes  and  fatisfies  the  foul.  My  blood  is 
this,  that  is,  fuch  in  its  effects  as  the  wine,  which  {Lengthens 
and  rcfrefhes  the  heart.”  2.  With  refpedl  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  divine  word,  he  denied  that  the  external  word  which 
is  committed  to  writing  in  the  fcriptures,  polleffes  the  power 
of  healing,  illuminating,  and  renewing  the  mind  ; and  he 
afcribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word,  which,  according 
to  his  notion,  was  Chriff  himfelf.  3.  He  would  not  allow 
Chrift’s  human  nature,  in  its  exalted  Hate,  to  be  called  a 
creature,  or  a created  fubftance,  which  denomination  ap- 
peared to  him  infinitely  beneath  its  dignity.  To  thefe  and 
other  myffical  notions  he  was  fo  much  devoted,  that  he 
palled  a life  of  wandering  and  contention  in  propagating 
them,  and  by  means  of  his  eloquence  and  zeal  he  obtained 
a great  number  of  followers.  He  died  at  Ulna,  in  the 
year  1561.  He  had  founded  a church  in  Silefia.  His 
works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

SCHWENKFELDIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by 
Schreber,  in  memory  of  Cafpar  Schwenckfelt,  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  and  foffils  of  Silefia,  who  died  in 
1609.  The  fame  genus  was  denominated  by  Aublet  Sa» 
bicea  ; fee  the  explanation  of  that  word  in  its  proper  place. 
Its  origin  and  conltruftion  are,  no  doubt,  barbarous,  as  well 
as  arbitrary  ; and  the  Linnsean  laws,  which  we  highly  ap- 
prove, induced  Schreber  to  change  it.  In  all  fuch  cafes  we 
fhould  prefer  the  fubllitution  of  a legitimate  Greek  or 
Latin  word  ; at  leaft  to  one  whofe  claims  may  be  difputed, 
and  whofe  harmony  is,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  certainly 
very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  rejected  name. — Schreb. 
Gen.  123.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  982.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4. 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  448.^  10.  (Sabicea  ; Aubl.  Guian. 
v.  1.  192.  Juff.  207.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  165.  Swartz 
Prodr.  46. )— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Stellate t,  Linn.  Rubiaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  lanceolate,  acute  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  funnel-fhaped ; tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
thread-fhaped,  hairy  in  the  mouth  ; limb  in  five  deep,  lan- 
ceolate, acute  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  linear,  incumbent.  Pijl . 
Germen  inferior,  roundiih  ; ttyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  tube  ; lligmas  five,  oblong.  Peric.  Berry  of  five 
cells,  globofe,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  attached  to  crefcent-fhaped  receptacles. 

Obf.  In  fome  cafes  the  flowers  are  four-cleft  and  tetran- 
drous.  We  do  not  fee  the  neceflity  of  admitting  the  invo- 
lucrum  into  the  generic  charafter. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  hairy  within.  Stigmas 
five.  Berry  of  five  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  S.  hirta.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1. 450.  Willd.  n.  1. — 
Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  hairy.  Flowers  on  fhort 
flalks. — Native  of  mountainous  woods,  in  the  weltern  part 
of  Jamaica  ; flowering  in  April.  A climbing  Jhrub,  with 
angular  branches,  hairy  when  young.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  or  one  and  a half 
broad,  entire  ; paler  beneath.  Stipulas  between  the  foot- 
italks,  large,  rounded,  entire,  fpreading,  of  a pale  or  whitifh 
4 T 2 hue. 
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hue.  Flower-jlalks  axillary,  (horter  than  the  footftalks,  foli- 
tary,  each  bearing  an  umbel  of  three  ftalked,  white,  inodorous, 
five-cleft  flowers,  fubtended  by  a large  four-cleft  involucral 
leaf,  or  braElea.  Permanent  calyx  enlarged,  leafy,  hairy,  as 
is  likewife  the  outfide  of  the  corolla.  Berry  fnow-white. 

z.  S.  cinerea.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  i.  452.  Willd. 
n.  2.  ( Sabicea  cinerea  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  192.  t.  75.) — 

Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  downy  ; hoarv  beneath. 
Flowers  nearly  feffile.  Branches  downy. — In  the  hedges  of 
Cayenne  and  Guiana. — Stem  climbing,  (hrubby,  with  round 
downy  branches.  The  leaves  are  clothed  with  fine  white 
down  at  the  back.  Stipulas  fmaller,  and  more  acute,  than 
in  the  former.  Flowers  white,  with  very  fhort,  common, 
as  well  as  partial,  Jlalks,  five-cleft ; their  corolla  longer  and 
flenderer  than  the  foregoing.  Berry  red,  of  five  cells. 

3.  S.  afpera.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Sabicea  afpera;  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  194.  t.  76.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  pointed, 
rough  ; paler  beneath.  Flowers  feffile.  Stipulas  lanceo- 
late.— Gathered  by  Aublet  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
mari  in  Guiana,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  November. 
Its  habit  is  like  the  two  other  fpecies,  but  the  leaves,  and 
young,  branches , are  rough  with  clofe-preffed  briftles. 
Flowers  quite  feffile,  five,  fix,  or  feven,  together  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves.  Germen  very  briftly.  Berry  red, 
hairy.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  not  rounded,  and  the  brafleas,  if 
any,  have  the  fame  figure.  Some  of  the  jlowers  are  occa- 
fionally  four-cleft.  The  natives  call  this  plant  Sablfabi,  a 
word  refined  by  Aublet  into  Sabicea. 

SCHWENKIA,  fo  named  by  profeflor  David  van 
Royen,  in  honour  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  Dr.  Martin 
William  Schwencke,  a phyfician  at  the  Hague,  who  died  in 
1785,  aged  78.  He  publilhed  a catalogue  of  the  phyfic- 
garden  there,  and  two  or  three  botanical  trafts  ; but  has 
not  materially  diflinguiffied  himfelf  in  this  line  of  fcience. — 
Linn.  Gen.  567.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  61.  Schreb.  18. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  xo6.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  102.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  43.  Juff.  123. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lurida, 
Linn.  Scrophulariis  affine,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
ftriated,  ffraight,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal ; tube  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  about 
as  long,  nearly  regular  ; inflated,  and  furniffied  with  five 
ftar-like  plaits,  at  the  mouth,  which  clofe  the  orifice,  a 
glandular  body  being  immerfed  in  the  outer  angles  of  the 
plaits,  the  two  uppermoit  of  thofe  glands  longer  than  the 
reft.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  three  of  which  are  ffiorter  than 
the  others,  and  without  anthers,  the  two  uppermoft  being 
the  longeft,  and  perfeft  ; anthers  two,  ovate,  eredl  (Linn. 
MSS.),  of  two  cells.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe ; 
ftyle  Ample,  the  length  of  the  perfect  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe. 
Peric.  Capfule  globofe,  a little  compreffed,  fmooth,  longer 
than  the  enlarged  calyx,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  fomewhat  angular,  attached  to  a globofe 
receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  equal ; its 
mouth  plaited  and  glandular.  Three  mutilated  ftamens. 
Capfule  with  two  cells,  two  valves,  and  many  feeds. 

1.  S.  americana.  Tropical  Schwenkia.  Linn.  Gen.  567. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Vahl.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Schwenke  in  the 
edition  of  his  catalogue  above  mentioned,  printed  in  1766, 
p.  328,  with  a plate. — Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berbice,  in  Guiana.  M.  Richard  is  alfo  recorded  by  Vahl 
as  having  found  this  plant  in  the  dry  fandy  fields  of  Cayenne. 
Thonning  and  Brafs  have  gathered  it  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  Seeds  were  received  from  the  latter  country,  and 
plants  railed,  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1781.  It  is 


a (lender  inconfpicuous  biennial  herb,  requiring  to  be  kept 
in  a ftove,  and  flowering  in  Auguft  or  September. — Stem 
eredl,  branched,  panicled,  round,  leafy,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate,  entire, 
fmooth,  various  in  fize.  Flowers  fmall,  in  long  (lender 
clufters.  Corolla  pale  violet,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
(lender  ; the  tube  greeniffi.  Capfule  pointed,  about  the  fize 
of  a hemp-feed. 

This  plant  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  general  notice, 
either  in  appearance  or  qualities.  As  the  firft  fpecimens 
were  brought  to  England  from  the  Cape  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  were  miftaken  for  a Boerhavia,  thofe  who  made  that 
miftake  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  fpecific  name, 
americana ; and  concluded  that  Linnseus  had  made  a 
blunder  in  the  native  country  of  the  plant.  But  this  con- 
clufion  led  only  to  a fimilar  and  equal  incorretftnefs,  in  call- 
ing it  Guinea  Schwenkia  ; for  it  is  actually  a native  of  both 
thofe  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Linnsean  appellation  there- 
fore, though,  like  moil  geographical  fpecific  names,  liable 
to  exception,  is  neither  falfe,  nor  abfurd. 

SCHWERIN,  Curt,  Christopher,  Count  Von,  in 
Biography,  a celebrated  Pruffian  general,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  year  1684.  He  was  educated  till  the 
age  of  13  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  able  tutors  ; but 
having  loft  his  father  in  1697,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  and  an  uncle,  the  Heffian  general  Detlof  von 
Schwerin,  who  had  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  the  war  in  Bra- 
bant. By  the  friendly  affiftance  of  the  latter,  who  fent  for 
him  to  the  Hague,  he  was  enabled  to  profecute  his  (Indies 
at  Leyden,  and  other  places;  but  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
age  he  relinquiffied  fcientific  purfuits,  and  entered  into  the 
Dutch  fervice,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  his  uncle, 
and  in  which  his  eldeft  brother,  who  was  afterwards  killed, 
in  1704,  in  the  itorming  of  Donaverth,  held  a commiffion. 
In  1705  he  was  made  a captain  at  the  early  age  of  21,  and 
in  the  following  campaigns  ferved  under  prince  Eugene,  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  from  thefe  able  commanders 
learned  thofe  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  military  career,  he  pradfifed  with  fo  much  fuccefs. 
About  this  time  his  uncle  quitted  the  army  with  an  intention 
of  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  on 
this  account  the  nephew  refigned  his  company,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  in 
which  he  obtained,  in  1 706,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  the  following  year  he  obtained  a regiment,  and  by  his 
excellent  condudt  he  gained  the  confidence  fo  completely  of 
his  fovereign,  that  in  1712  he  was  difpatched  on  a miffion 
to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  1718  he  became  a major- 
general  ; and  in  1 7 19,  during  the  difpute  between  duke 
Charles  Leopold  and  the  Mecklenburg  nobility  refpe&ing 
their  privileges,  he  was  employed,  and  difplayed  all  the 
energy  and  prudence  which  the  bufinefs  feemed  to  require. 
His  own  property  was  fituated  in  Pomerania,  which  being 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  he  immediately  entered  into 
his  fervice,  and  obtained  a regiment  in  1722.  In  confe- 
quence  of  difturbances  at  Thorn,  he  was  fent  by  the  king 
as  envoy  to  the  royal  Polifh  and  electoral  court  of  Saxony  ; 
but  being  unable  to  accompliih  the  objeA  of  his  miffion,  he 
quitted  Drefden,  with  the  confent  of  his  fovereign,  and  re- 
figned his  office  to  his  brother.  In  1730  he  was  made 
governor  of  Peitz,  and  next  year  was  promoted  to  be  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle.  In  1733  he  marched  with  three  Pruffian  regiments 
to  Mecklenburg,  and  took  poffeffion  of  fome  places  in  that 
duchy,  which  were  not  reftored  to  the  duke  till  1787.  He 
now  rofe  into  great  favour  with  the  king,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam I.,  was  his  conftant  companion,  and  accompanied  him 
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to  all  lire  reviews.  In  1739  he  became  a general  of  infantry  ; 
and  at  the  funeral  of  the  king,  in  1740,  bore  the  banner  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  raifed  the  fame  year  to  the  rank  of 
count,  as  was  alfo  his  brother,  by  Frederic  II.,  and  at 
the  fame  time  nominated  a field-marfhal.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  he  was  fent  for  by  the  king, 
that  he  might  confer  with  him  on  meafures  necei- 
fary  to  be  purfued  in  regard  to  the  approaching  war  ; and 
his  regiment,  which  broke  up  in  December,  was  the  firft 
that  entered  the  Silefian  territories.  He  fhortly  after 
reduced  many  ftrong  places,  and  in  January  1 741  attended 
the  king  when  he  entered  Breflau,  and  Ihortly  after  advancing 
and  crofting  the  river  Neifs,  he  occupied  the  important  pafs 
of  Jablunka.  In  the  month  of  February,  having  given  up 
his  command,  he  proceeded  to  Breflau,  and  after  making 
fome  important  preparations  and  eftablifhing  magazines,  he 
returned  to  the  army.  In  the  month  of  April  he  obtained 
a great  viftory  at  Molwitz,  which  determined  the  future 
fate  of  Silefia.  On  this  occafion,  though  wounded  feverely 
and  often,  he  never  quitted  the  field,  and  by  his  ability  and 
great  prefence  of  mind  rallied  the  Pruffian  troops,  after  they 
had  been  thrown  into  diforder,  which  rendered  the  iffue  of 
the  battle,  at  one  time,  extremely  doubtful.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  fecond  Silefian  war,  Schwerin  conduced  a 
part  of  the  Pruflian  army  through  the  country  of  Glatz  to 
Bohemia,  took  poflefiion  of  many  great  towns,  and  levied 
heavy  contributions.  He  was  very  inftrumental  in  taking 
Prague,  and  figned  the  articles  of  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  king  of  Prufiia.  After  this  the  king  took  a itep 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  favourite  marihal, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  command,  and  retire  to  his 
ellate.  The  coolnefs  that  now  fubfilted  between  the  king 
and  Schwerin  was  not  removed  till  1747,  when  Frederic  in- 
vited him  to  Berlin,  and  he  was  afterwards  placed  in  a very 
confpicuous  fituation  in  the  feven  years’  war.  In  1756  he 
attacked  very  fuccefsfuily,  with  his  advanced  guard,  a body 
of  Auftrians,  and  deilroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Elbe  at  Schir- 
fitz.  About  the  fame  time  the  king  had  been  conqueror 
in  the  bloody  engagement  at  Lowofitz,  and  having  fent  a 
letter  to  the  field-marflial  to  acquaint  him  with  the  viftory, 
the  latter  wrote  him  back  that  he  heartily  congratulated  him, 
but  had  the  battle  been  fought  by  a fubjeft,  inltead  of  a 
king,  he  would  thereby  have  expofed  his  life  to  danger.  In 
1757,  having  now  done  wonders  in  the  caufe  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  he  joined  the  royal  army  encamped  before 
Prague.  In  this  fituation  the  king  determined  to  give  the 
enemy  battle  ; the  marlhal  oppofed  the  plan,  on  account  of 
the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  place  ; but  when  he  found  him 
determined,  he,  at  length,  yielded.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  6th  of  May,  and  was  one  of  the  bloodieft  in  which 
the  king  was  ever  engaged.  “ The  Prufiians,”  fays  the 
hiftorian,  44  performed  wonders,  and  difplayed  a bravery 
beyond  all  praife  ; but  in  confequence  of  a moll  deftruftive 
fire  of  grape-lhot,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the 
enemy,  they  began  to  lofe  courage  and  to  give  way. 
Schwerin,  who  was  polled  before  a narrow  pafs,  feeing  his 
sregiment  giving  way,  fnatched  the  colours  from  an  enfign 
of  the  fecond  battalion  ; placed  himfelf  in  front  of  the 
sregiment,  and  calling  out  to  his  men,  4 Do  you  not  fee  the 
enemy  turning  their  backs,’  encouraged  them  by  that 
addrefs  to  advance.”  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  proceeded 
a few  fteps,  before  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age.  This  lalt  aft  of  the  hero  turned  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  fecured  for  the  Pruflians  a decided  viftory. 
The  field-marfhal’s  body  was  conveyed  to  a neighbouring 
convent,  to  which  the  king  went  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing 
it,  and  deploring  the  fate  of  his  general.  To  commemorate 
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the  event,  a plate  was  engraved  by  Berger,  and  the  king 
eaufed  a ftatue  of  white  marble  to  be  erefted  in  William’s 
Place  at  Berlin.  Schwerin  was  a fevere  difciplinarian  ; he 
enforced  fubordination  with  great  rigour ; he  poflefled  a 
molt  delicate  feafe  of  honour,  which  he  made  a great  point 
of  maintaining.  He  knew  how  to  preferve  his  dignity  with 
princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  always  obliged  them  to  treat 
him  with  refpeft.  He  entertained  an  unfeigned  reverence 
for  religion,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  thofe  who  were 
aftuated  by  the  fame  principles,  and  often  ufed  to  fay  that 
a brave  general  ought  to  be  a good  Chriltian.  Gen.  Biog. 

Schwerin,  in  Geography,  a city  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  which  the  dukes  of  the  Schwerin  line 
ufually  refide,  fituated  on  a pleafant  lake  abounding  with  a 
variety  of  filh,  and  which,  furrounding  the  greateft  part  of 
the  town,  gave  name  to  it.  It  is  nearly  fquare,  and  confifts 
of  three  parts,  viz.  Schwerin,  the  New  Town,  and  the 
Moor.  The  duke’s  palace  Hands  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake, 
being  fortified,  and  communicating  with  the  town  by  means 
of  a bridge.  This  palace  contains  a colleftion  of  very- 
valuable  paintings ; 54  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lubeck.  N.  lat. 
530  40'.  E.  long.  ii°  24'. — Alfo,  a principality  about  20 
miles  long  and  6 broad,  furrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Meek* 
lenburg.  It  was  founded  in  1 170  by  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  at  the  town  of  Schwerin,  whence  it 
has  obtained  its  name.  At  the  peace  ofWeftphalia  in  1648 
it  was,  from  having  been  a bilhopric,  converted  into  a tem- 
poral principality  of  the  empire,  and  afiigned  to  the'  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  of  the  Schwerin  line,  with  rights  of  feats  and 
voice  in  the  college  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  like- 
wife  in  that  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

SCHWERTBERG,  a town  of  Auftria;  10  miles  E. 
of  Steyregg. 

SCHWERTE,  or  Schwierte,  a town  of  Germany, 
m the  county  of  Mark,  furrounded  with  walls  in  1242  ; 64 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Dufleldorp.  N.  lat.  510  24'.  E.  long. 
7°  32'- 

SCHWERZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  territory  of 
Leipfic  ; 1 mile  N.  of  Duben. 

SCHWESNITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Kirch  Lamitz. — ■ 
Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach, 
which  runs  into  the  Saal,  near  Kotzau. 

SCHWETZ,  a town  and  caftle  of  Pomerelia,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  theViftula;  7 miles  N.  of  Culm. 

SCHWEYGEN,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Erbach  near  Deuxponts. 

SCHWEYNINGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  from  which 
the  Auftrians  were  driven  by  the  French  in  1799. 

SCHWIBUSIN,  or  Schwiebus,  a town  of  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a circle,  in  the  principality  of  Glogau  ; 40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Gros  Glogau.  N.  lat.  520  20'.  E.  long, 
1 5°  42'- 

SCHWIEBEDOWE,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oels  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Militfch. 

SCHWINAU,  a river  of  Weftphalia,  which  runs  into 
the  Ilmenau,  near  Ultzen,  in  the  principality  of  Luneburg 
Zelle. 

SCHWINDL,  Frederic,  in  Biography,  a very  agree- 
able and  pleafing  compofer  for  violins.  The  trios  and  fym- 
phonies  of  this  author  were  fo  admired  in  England,  before  the 
Manheim  and  Vienna  fchools  were  known,  that  Giardini 
fcarcely  played  any  other  at  his  academia.  But  when  he 
went  to  Italy,  they  were  wholly  laid  afide  in  this  country. 
Yet  even  30  or  40  years  ago,  though  Schvvindl’s  compo- 
litions  were  admired  by  dilettante  in  Germany,  profeffors 
who  allowed  the  author  to  have  genius,  denied  him  tafte, 
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force,  and  corre&nefs.  He  flourifhed  chiefly  from  the  year 
1765  to  1786. 

SCHWINE,  in  Geography , one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Oder,  which  pafl'es  into  the  Baltic,  between  the  iflands  of 
Ufedotn  and  Wollin. 

SCHWINEMUNDE,  a town  of  Germany,  on  the 
E.  coalt  of  theifleof  Ufedom,  built  in  1775,  and  fituated 
on  the  Schwine  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Ufedom.  N.  lat.  53°  36'. 
E.  long.  1 40  12'. 

SCHWINGE,  Swinge,  or  Zwinge,  a river  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  which  pafies  by  Stade,  and  runs  into  the 
Elbe,  four  miles  below  it.  N.  lat.  530  38'.  E.  long. 
90  23'. 

SCHWINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Culmbach. 

SCHWITZ.  See  Sciiweitz. 

SCHWOCHAT,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Vienna. 

SCHWOLBE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Erbach  near  Deuxponts. 

SCHWOLMEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Heilfberg. 

SCHWYB,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar  ; 49  miles  N.  of  Sennaar. 

SC  I A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece,  in  the 
ifle  of  Euboea. 

SCIABONIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfian  Ar- 
menia; 90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Erivan. 

SCI ADEPHORI,  formed  of  ermet^eietf  an 

umbrella,  and  I carry,  among  the  Athenians,  an  appel- 

lation given  to  the  ltranger  women  refiding  in  Athens,  be- 
caufe  they  were  obliged,  at  the  feltival  Panathenaea,  to  carry 
umbrellas  to  defend  the  free  women  from  the  weather. 

SCI^ENA,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of  the  order 
Thoracici,  of  which  the  generic  character  is  as  follows  ; the 
head  is  covered  with  fcales  ; the  fcales  are  Itrongly  fixed  ; 
the  gill-membrane  with  about  fix  rays ; the  covers  are 
fcaly  ; it  has  two  dorfal  fins,  frequently  concealed  in  a lon- 
gitudinal cavity.  In  Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  29 
fpecies  are  defcribed.  The  fiflies  of  this  tribe  have  their 
fcales  very  minute,  fmooth,  and  towards  the  back  and  belly 
they  are  raifed  and  loofe  ; the  jaws  are  of  unequal  length, 
furnifhed  with  a great  number  of  fharp  and  incurvated  teeth, 
covered  with  two  thick  lips  ; a fingle  dorfal  and  anal  fin, 
with  a loofe  appendage  beyond  the  rays  ; the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  on  the  thorax,  a little  behind  the  pe&oral,  and  fharp- 
ened  at  the  point..  Many  of  the  fiflies  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  black,  and  have  obtained  from  the  old  naturalilts 
the  names  of  fea-crows,  ravens,  and  umbres. 

The  name  fcitena  is  of  Grecian  origin,  derived  from  the 
word  <7*ia,  a Jhadoiv.  The  fifli  had  this  name  from  its  being 
of  a durfky  or  fliadowy  Golour. 

Species. 

Capfa.  Sides  of  the  head  with  a double  row  of  fcales. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lipisma  . In  this  the  dorfal  fin  is  concealed  between  two 
fcaly  leaves. 

Unimaculata.  This  has  a brown  fpot  on  the  middle 
of  each  fide. 

Umbra  ; Sea-crow.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  varied 
with  black  ; the  ventral  fins  are  very  entire.  It  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  feas.  In  lhape  it  refembles 
a perch ; the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  as  black  as  if  dyed 
with  ink ; the  back  is  variegated  with  undulating  lines  of 
dark  brown  and  blue  ; the  fnout  is  (harp  ; the  mouth  capa- 
cious, and  inftead  of  teeth,  it  is  roughened  with  fmall  afpe- 


rities  : around  the  roftrum  there  are  various  fmall  apertures  5 
thofe  of  the  noftrils  wide  and  placed  near  the  eyes.  On  the 
back  are  two  fins  fo  clofely  adjoining,  that  they  appear  fingle 
and  contiguous.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fold  in  great  quantities  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  where  it  is 
called  ombrino. 

Cirrosa.  The  upper  jaw  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and 
the  lower  one  has  a cirrus.  It  inhabits  the  European  and 
American  feas,  and  is  about  a foot  long.  The  body  is 
yellowifh  ; beneath  it  is  fomewhat  filvery,  with  oblique 
blackifh  ftripes  ; the  tail  is  femilunar. 

Hamrur.  This  fpecies  is  red,  with  a coppery  glofs  ; 
the  fins  are  more  dulky  ; the  mouth  is  fubvertical ; the 
fcales  are  membranaceous  at  the  edges.  It  is  found  in 
Arabia  ; the  body  is  oblong,  and  the  fcales  are  fmall. 

Vulviflamma.  This  is  yellowifh,  with  longitudinal 
golden  itripes  ; the  fides  are  marked  with  a black  fpot ; the 
dorfal  fins  convex. 

Kasmira.  This  is  a yellowifh  fifh,  with  four  large  ftripes 
on  each  fide.  It  is  an  Arabian  fifh,  as  are  almoft  all  the 
others. 

Bohar.  Reddifh,  with  whitifh  lines  and  clouds.  The 
body  is  oblong,  coated  with  fmooth  fcales  ; it  is  of  a doubt- 
ful genus ; when  alive,  it  has  two  large  fpots  on  the  back, 
which  difappear  when  the  fifh  is  dead. 

Gibba.  Reddifh,  dotted  with  white  ; the  back  is  gib- 
bous ; the  body  is  oval ; the  fcales  are  red,  tipt  with  white. 
The  upper  and  middle  teeth  are  contiguous  ; the  canine  are 
diftant,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  others  ; the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  are  re&angular  behind. 

Nigra.  The  body  of  this  is  black ; the  belly  is  of  a 
whitifh-brown.  The  fcales  are  very  entire. 

Argentata.  Scales  above  are  blackifh,  with  filvery 
edg  es  and  tips ; beneath  pale  rufous,  with  pale  edges  ; it 
refembles  the  S.  bohar.  The  head  is  curved,  with  a blue 
patch  running  under  the  eye  towards  the  mouth. 

Rubra.  This  is  of  a dufky  red,  beneath  white,  with 
eight  longitudinal  reddifh-white  itripes  on  each  fide,  grow- 
ing dufky  towards  the  back.  Its  fcales  are  a little  fpinous. 

Murdjan.  Lips  retufe  ; body  with  a metallic  fplen- 
dour  ; beneath  it  is  paler.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong  oval ; 
the  fcales  are  broad  and  toothed. 

Sammara.  The  back  of  this  fpecies  is  red,  with  a brafiy 
glofs  ; the  fides  are  filvery,  with  ten  darker  ftripes  on  each 
fide  ; the  lateral  fcales  with  a whitifh  fpot  furrounded  with 
black.  It  is  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  beneath  it 
is  filvery. 

Spinifera.  This  fifh  is  red  ; the  dorfal  fins  are  con- 
nected ; the  head  is  fpinous  ; the  anterior  gill  covers  have  a 
very  long  fpine.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; behind  the  eyes,  on 
each  fide,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  peCtoral  fins,  a dufky  fpot  ; 
the  fcales  are  broad  and  indented.  In  the  crown  are  two 
fafciculi  of  elevated  lines  behind  the  eyes  ; before  the  eyes 
is  a long,  deep,  unequal  cavity  ; the  eyes  are  furrounded 
with  a fpinous  bony  ring  ; the  iris  is  red. 

Ghanam.  Whitifh  ; fides  with  a double  white  ftripe. 
The  gill-covers  are  fpinous.  Parallel  with  the  back  is  a 
lateral  line,  with  a white  ftripe  on  each  fide  ; there  is  another 
ftripe,  compofed  of  dufky  quincuncal  fpots,  extending  from 
the  crown  to  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin. 

Jarbua.  This  fpecies  is  of  a filvery  hue,  with  two 
curved  ftripes  on  each  fide,  meeting  on  the  back,  dnd  form- 
ing a ring  ; the  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  two 
bands  on  the  front,  black.  Under  the  ftripe,  on  each  fide, 
is  a brown  line,  and  beneath  this  is  a yellowifh  one. 

Stridens.  This  is  filvery-blue,  with  from  three  to  five 
brown  longitudinal  lines  on  each  fide.  It  is  about  four 
i inches 
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inches  long,  feeds  on  herbs,  and  when  firft  taken  out  of  the 
waters  utters  a low  fhriek. 

Gaterina.  Blueifh-yellow,  fpeckled  with  black,  and 
a few  larger  fpots.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  which 
has  on  its  body  four  brown  ftripes  on  each  fide  ; the  fins  are 
yellow. 

Argentea.  Silvery,  above  fpeckled  with  black  ; the 
fcales  of  this  fpecies  are  ciliate. 

Nebulosa.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  with 
longitudinal  blue  and  yellowilh-browri  clouds  ; a variety  has 
its  body  marked  with  obfolete  longitudinal  violet  ftripes. 
The  head  is  Hoping  ; fins  filamentous,  and  the  tail  is  forked. 

Mahsena.  Body  brown,  lined,  and  with  tranfverfe 
waved  filvery  bands.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong  oval  ; the 
fcales  are  brown,  with  toothed  ramifications. 

Harah.  This  is  of  a greenifh  colour  ; the  fins  are  of  a 
pale  red  ; beneath  the  lateral  line  is  a black  linear  fpot  on 
each  fide.  It  very  much  refembles  the  laft. 

Ramak.  Greenifh-white,  with  obfolete  longitudinal  yel- 
lowifti-violet  lines ; the  fins  are  reddifh. 

Grandoculis.  Blueifti ; the  lower  lip  is  gibbous ; it  is 
of  an  oblong-oval  form,  with  obfolete  lines. 

Cinerascens.  This  is  of  a greenifh-afh  colour,  with 
longitudinal  lines.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong-ovate  fhape  ; 
the  fcales  are  very  entire  and  rhombic ; they  are  whitilh, 
with  a rufty  yellow  fpot  at  the  bafe  on  each  fide. 

Safgha.  Oblong,  filvery,  without  fpots  ; the  tail  is 
forked.  The  jaws  are  indented,  the  lower  one  is  the  longer 
of  the  two  ; the  gill-covers  are  finely  ferrate. 

Armata.  This  is  filvery  ; between  the  head  and  dcrfal 
fin  is  a rigid  horizontal  fpine  ; the  tail  is  forked.  The  body 
is  compreflied,  oval,  and  pointed.  The  fpine  behind  the 
head  points  forwards  ; the  lateral  line  is  ftraight,  and  the  fins 
are  white ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  tipt  with  black  ; the 
tail  is  brown,  and  the  inner  edge  whitilh.  To  the  foregoing 
may  be  added  the  following. 

Labrax,  or  bade  fcixna  ; of  which  the  habit  is  that  of 
the  falmon  ; the  fize  is  confiderable,  growing,  it  is  faid,  to 
the  length  of  feveral  feet.  It  is  of  a blueifli-filvery  colour, 
with  a dulky  call;  on  the  back  ; the  fcales  are  fmall ; the 
eyes  are  reddifh  ; the  mouth  and  gill-covers  tinged  with  red  ; 
the  tail  is  fiightly  forked  ; the  lateral  line  is  nearly  ftraight. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  feas,  and 
often  entering  the  rivers ; it  was  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  names  of  labrax  and  lupus , and  was  much  efteemed  as  an 
article  of  food,  particularly  by  the  Romans. 

Diacantiia.  This  has  longitudinal  yellow  lines,  and 
two  fpined  gill-covers.  It  is  about  1 2 inches  long,  and  like 
the  labrax  ; the  fins  are  glaucous,  but  the  pectoral,  ventral 
fins,  and  tail,  are  reddifh  at  the  bafe ; the  tail  is  fiightly 
lunated ; the  eyes  are  yellow,  and  the  fcales  are  large.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Undecimalis.  The  abdomen  of  this  is  filvery,  the  dorfal 
fins  and  tail  brownifn.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length,  is  a native 
of  the  American  feas,  and  very  common  about  the  coaits  of 
Jamaica. 

Lineata.  This  has  the  habit  of  a trout,  and  is  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Plumieri.  With  tranfverfe  brown  bands,  and  yellow  lon- 
gitudinal lines  and  fins  ; it  has  the  habits  of  a perch,  and  is 
a native  of  the  American  feas,  and  was  firft  defcribed  by 
Bloch  from  a drawing  by  Plumier. 

Mauritii.  This  has  a brownifh  back  ; the  firft  dorfal  fin 
is  fpiny,  with  nine  rays.  It  is  the  fize  of  a perch,  and  has 
the  habit  of  a falmon  ; it  is  like  the  labrax,  except  in  fize  ; 
it  is  a native  of  Brafil,  defcribed  by  Bloch  from  a drawing 
by  Prince  Maurice. 
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Fulviflamma.  With  five  or  fix  longitudinal  gold-co- 
loured bands,  and  a middle  black  fpot.  The  firft  <lorfal  fin 
is  dufky  ; the  fecond  and  other  fins  are  yellow  ; the  gold- 
coloured  lines  on  the  body  are  fometimes  obfcure  ; the  teeth 
are  ftrong,  diftant,  and  conic-fubulate. 

Mackolepidota.  With  tranfverfe  brownifh-violet  bands 
and  fpotted  fins.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; the  head  is  fhort, 
and  Hoping  rather  fuddenly  ; fcales  pretty  large  ; the  dorfal, 
anal,  and  caudal  fins  fpotted  with  brown  ; the  pedtoral  fins 
are  plain  and  tinged  with  violet ; ventral  fins  red,  eyes  blue, 
and  is  a native  of  India. 

Cylindrica.  With  feveral  duflty  girdles  and  fpotted  fins. 
It  is  fix  inches  long  ; the  eyes  are  prominent,  and  fituated 
near  each  other  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  or  Sciografhy,  the  profile,  or  fec- 
tion,  of  a building,  to  fhew  the  infide  of  it. 

Sciagraphy,  formed  of  c-xia,  Jhadow , and  I de- 

fcribe , in  Afironomy , & c.  is  a term  feme  authors  ufe  for  the 
art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  by  the  fliadow 
of  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  & c.  See  Dial. 

SCIAMACHIA,  formed  of  a-ma,,  and  pa-xw,  I fight, 
the  fighting  with  a perfon’s  own  fiiadow,  a fort  of  exercife 
prefcribed  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  were  of  very 
great  fervice  in  many  chronic  cafes. 

SCIAMANTIA,  Sciamancy,  or  Sciomancy,  formed 
from  oxia,  Jbadow,  ufed  metaphorically  for  the  foul,  and 
yuavrsia,  divination , a kind  of  divination,  otherwife  called 
pfiychomancy.  Sciamancy,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  art 
of  railing  and  calling  up  the  manes  or  fouls  of  deceafed 
perfons,  to  give  intelligence  of  things  to  come.  The 
witch  who  conjured  up  the  foul  of  Samuel,  to  foretell  Saul 
the  event  of  the  battle  he  was  about  to  give,  did  it  by 
fciamancy. 

SCIAMAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman;  18  miles  E.  of  Sirgian. 

SCIANDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bahar. 

SCIAPODES.  See  Sciopodas. 

SCIARRI,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  matter  which  runs 
down  in  burning  torrents  from  the  craters  of  mount  vEtna. 

This  matter,  when  cold  and  hard,  is  hewed  and  em- 
ployed  at  Catania,  and  other  places  It  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  bafements  and  quoinage  of  buildings.  It  probably 
contains  mineral  and  metallic  particles,  being  a ponderous, 
hard,  grey  ftone.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  481.  p.  327,  328. 
See  Stone. 

Some  of  the  feiarri  are  coarfe,  and  others  fine,  and 
polilhed  on  the  furface  ; fome  of  them  are  black,  others 
reddifh,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  iron  ; and  many  of  them 
have  coverings  of  pure  fulphur  over  the  whole  furface,  or 
a part  of  it.  Some  very  fine  and  fmooth  ones,  refembling 
iron,  but  very  light,  are  found  in  or  near  the  mouths  of 
the  eruption,  and  fome  very  bard  and  heavy,  and  of  a 
mixed  nature,  feeming  to  be  the  refult  of  many  forts  of 
minerals  melted  together.  Thefe  latter,  when  the  moun- 
tains have  poured  out  ftreams  of  fire,  always  remain  in 
the  places,  and  are  the  fubftance  that  was  on  fire  cooled 
again. 

At  the  time  of  the  mod  terrible  eruptions  of  this  kind, 
thefe  heaps  of  feiarri,  which  fometimes  appear  to  be  folid 
rocks  of  metalline  matter,  are  only  a fort  of  covered  arches, 
under  which  the  melted  matter  yet  continues  liquid  and 
running,  and  burfts  out  at  times  in  the  feveral  parts  of  their 
fides  or  furfaces.  The  general  appearance  of  a train  of 
thefe  feiarri,  left  after  the  eruption  of  fuch  a rivulet  of  fire, 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Thames,  or  fome  other  fuch  large 
2 river, 
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river,  in  the  time  of  a fevere  froft,  the  rocks  of  fciarri 
rifing  above  the  general  furface,  like  the  clods  of  ice  in 
that  fcene ; the  colour  only  differing,  the  great  quantities 
of  the  fciarri,  in  thefe  places,  being  of  a deep  blueifh  hue. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  fciarri,  even 
while  melted  and  running  in  ftreams  down  the  hill,  is  fo  firm 
and  folid,  that  no  weight  will  fink  into  it,  nor  any  inftru- 
ment  make  its  way  through  the  furface,  any  more  than  a 
folid  mafs  of  cold  metal.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  the  flowing  water  concreted  into  the  common  pumice 
{tone,  but  that  is  a vulgar  error,  the  pumice  being  a wholly 
different  fubftance.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  46. 

SCIATHERICA,  a name  given  to  dialling. 

SCIATHERICUM  Telescopium,  a horizontal  dial 
with  a telefcope,  adapted  for  obferving  the  true  time,  both 
by  day  and  night,  to  regulate  and  adjult  pendulum-clocks, 
watches,  and  other  time-keepers.  It  is  the  invention  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  has  publifhed  a book 
with  this  title,  containing  an  accurate  defcription  of  this 
inftrument,  its  ufes,  and  application. 

SCIATHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  at  the  diftance  of  five  ftadia  from 
Caphyes. 

SCIATHUS,  or  Sciathas,  an  ifland  of  the  ALgean 
fea,  with  a town  of  the  fame  name,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
Between  this  ifland  and  the  coaft  of  Magnefia  there  was  a 
canal,  which  was  a continuation  of  the  fea,  called  Arte- 
mifium. 

SCIATI,  or  Skiati,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago;  18  miles  N.  of  Negroponte. 
N.  lat.  390  26'.  E.  long.  230  38'. 

SCIATIC,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  various 
parts  fituated  about  the  ifchium  ; as,  the  great  fciatic  nerve, 
the  fciatic  artery,  ligaments,  notches,  & c. 

SCIATICA,  in  Medicine,  a fevere  and  obftinate  fpecies 
of  rheumatifm,  affecting  the  hip-joint,  and  often  improperly 
denominated  the  hip-gout.  As  the  difeafe  differs  from  the 
other  forms  of  chronic  rheumatifm  only  in  fituation,  it  re- 
quires the  fame  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  re- 
commended for  that  difeafe  generally.  See  Rheumatism. 

Sciatica  Creffes,  in  Botany.  See  Cresses  and  Dit- 
TANDER. 

SCICHIL1,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Syracufe.  N.  lat. 
36°  37'.  E.  long.  1 40  54'. . 

SCIDARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory 
placed  by  Plutarch  on  the  coaft  of  Attica;  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  near  the  town  of  Megara. 

SCIDRUS,  or  Scydrus,  a town  of  Italy,  fuppofed 
to  be  fituated  towards  Laos  or  Sybaris. 

SCIE — Feuille  de  SciE.  See  Feuille  de  Scie. 

SCIELAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Nubia; 
10  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

SCIENCE,  formed  from  fcientia , of  fcire,  to  know,  in 
Philofophy,  a clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing, 
founded  on  felf-evident  principles,  or  demonftration. 

In  this  fenfe,  doubting  is  oppofed  to  fcience ; and  opinion 
is  the  middle  between  the  two. 

The  fceptics  profefs  to  deny  that  we  have  any  fuch 
thing  as  fcience  ; that  is,  any  clear  or  certain  notices  of  any 
thing  capable  of  producing  abfolute  conviftion. 

Science  of  Conditionals.  See  Conditionals. 

Science  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a formed  fyftem  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  comprehending  the  doCtrine, 
reafon,  and  theory,  of  the  thing,  without  any  immediate 
application  of  it  to  any  ufes  or  offices  of  life. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  art. 


Indeed  the  precife  notion  of  an  art,  and  fcience,  and 
their  juft  adequate  diftin&ion,  do  not  feem  to  be  yet  well 
fixed.  See  the  Preface  to  this  Work.  See  alfo  Art. 

As  to  the  number  and  divifion  of  the  fciences,  Mr. 
Locke  limits  them  thus ; all  that  can  fall  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  human  underftanding,  is,  firft,  either  the  nature  of 
things,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation  : or, 
fecondly,  that  which  man  ought  himfelf  to  do  as  a voluntary 
and  rational  agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  efpecially 
of  happinefs  : or,  thirdly,  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  both  of  thefe  is  attained  and  communi- 
cated : upon  which,  fcience  may  be  properly  divided  into 
thefe  three  forts. 

Firft,  the  knowledge  of  things,  their  conftitutions,  pro- 
perties, and  operations,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 
This,  in  a little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  may 
be  called  tyvc-mr,,  or  natural  philofophy.  The  end  of  thi3  is 
bare  fpeculative  truth,  and  whatfoever  can  afford  the  mind 
of  man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be 
God  himfelf,  angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  affec- 
tions, as  number,  figure,  &c. 

Secondly,  -ra-fax/nscr,  the  fkill  of  right  applying  our  own 
powers  and  aftions  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and 
ufeful.  The  moft  confiderable  under  this  head  is  ethics, 
which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  rules  and  meafures  of  human 
actions  which  lead  to  happinefs,  and  the  means  to  prac- 
tife  them.  The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  fpeculation,  but 
right,  and  a conduCl  fuitable  to  it. 

Thirdly,  o-n/jnnJliKn,  or  the  doftrine  of  figns.  The  moft 
, ufual  being  words,  this  is  aptly  enough  termed  logic ; the 
bufinefs  of  which  is  to  confider  the  nature  of  thofe  figns 
which  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  for  the  underftanding  of 
things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge  to  others.  Things  are 
reprefented  to  the  mind  by  ideas,  and  men’s  ideas  are  com- 
municated to  one  another  by  articulate  founds  or  words. 
The  coniideration  then  of  ideas  and  words,  as  the  great 
inftruments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  defpicable  part  of 
their  contemplation,  who  would  take  a view  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

This  Teems  the  firft,  and  moft  general,  as  well  as  the 
moft  natural  divifion  of  the  objects  of  our  underftanding  : 
for  a man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but 
either  the  contemplation  of  things  themfelves  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth ; or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power, 
which  are  his  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends, 
or  the  figns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of,  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them,  for  its 
clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves  knowable,  actions,  as  they  depend  on  us 
in  order  to  happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of  figns  in  order  to 
knowledge,  being  toto  calo  different,  they  feem  to  be  the 
three  great  provinces  of  the  intelleflual  world,  wholly 
feparate  and  diftintt  one  from  another. 

Sciences,  Academy  of.  See  Academy. 

SCIENDERGUR,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rotafgur. 

SCIENTIA  Media,  in  Metaphyfics,  a kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  fome  divines,  in  their  controverfies  about  the 
order  of  the  divine  decrees,  attributed  to  the  Deity,  and 
the  poffibility  of  which  other  divines  denied,  while  they 
firmly  maintained  the  divine  prefcienee.  (See  Molinists.) 
It  was  called  fcientia  media  to  diftinguiih  it  from  prefcienee 
(which  fee)  ; and  by  this  fcientia  media  was  meant  not 
the  knowing  from  eternity  all  things  that  fhall  exift, 
which  is  prefcienee,  nor  the  knowing  of  all  the  connections 
and  relation  of  things  that  exift  or  may  be  conceived, 
which  is  fcience , but  a knowledge  of  things  contingent. 
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that  never  did  nor  (hall  exift : e.  g.  the  knowing  of  every 
aftion  that  would  be  done  by  a man  who  is  barely  con- 
ceived, and  (hall  never  be  brought  into  exiftence.  Againft 
the  pofiibility  of  the  fcientia  media,  arguments  may  be 
urged  which  cannot  be  applied  to  prefcience.  Thus  it 
may  be  faid,  that  nothing  can  be  known  but  what  is  true. 
It  is  true  that  the  future  aftions  of  a free  agent  (hall  exilt, 
and  therefore,  there  is  no  impofiibility  in  its  being  known 
that  they  (hall  exift  ; but  with  regard  to  the  free  aftions  of 
an  agent  that  never  did  nor  (hall  exift,  there  is  nothing 
true,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  known.  To  fay  that 
the  being  conceived  would  certainly  aft  in  fuch  a way,  if 
placed  in  fuch  a fituation,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  to  fay, 
that  his  afting  in  that  way  is  the  confequence  of  the  con- 
ception ; but  this  contradifts  the  fuppolition  of  its  being 
a free  aftion. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  relations  or  conneftions 
but  fuch  as  are  implied  in  the  conception,  or  are  confequent 
from  it.  Thus,  we  conceive  two  circles  in  the  fame  plane  ; 
but  if  this  be  all  we  conceive,  it  is  not  true  that  thefe 
circles  are  equal  or  unequal,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  re- 
lations is  implied  in  the  conception  : yet  if  the  two  cir- 
cles really  exifted,  they  muft  be  either  equal  or  unequal. 
Again,  we  conceive  two  circles  in  the  fame  plane,  the  dif- 
tance  of  whofe  centres  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  their  femi- 
diameters.  It  is  true  of  thefe  circles  that  they  will  touch 
one  another,  becaufe  this  follows  from  the  conception  : 
but  it  is  not  true  that  they  will  be  equal  or  unequal, 
becaufe  neither  of  thefe  relations  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ception, nor  is  confequent  from  it.  In  like  manner, 
we  can  conceive  a being,  who  has  power  to  do  an  indif- 
ferent aftion,  or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
would  do  it,  nor  is  it  true  that  he  would  not  do  it,  be- 
caufe neither  is  implied  in  our  conception,  nor  follows  from 
it ; and  what  is  not  true  cannot  be  known. 

“ Although,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ I do  not  perceive  any 
fallacy  in  this  argument  againft  a fcientia  media,  I am 
fenfible  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  applying  what  belongs  to 
our  conceptions  and  our  knowledge  to  the  conceptions  and 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being : and,  therefore,  without 
pretending  to  determine  for  or  againft  a fcientia  media,  I 
only  obferve,  that,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  prevents 
what  he  forefees  by  his  prefcience,  is  a contradiftion  ; and 
that  to  know  that  a contingent  event,  which  he  fees  fit  not 
to  permit  would  certainly  happen  if  permitted,  is  not  pre- 
fcience, but  the  fcientia  media,  whofe  exiftence  or  pofiibility 
we  are  under  no  necefiity  of  admitting.”  Reid’s  Effays, 
E(T.  iv.  See  Necessity. 

SCIENTIFIC,  or  Scientifical,  fomething  relating  to 
the  pure,  fublimer  fciences  ; or  that  abounds  in  fcience,  or 
knowledge. 

A work,  a method,  & c.  is  faid  to  be  fcientifical,  when  it 
is  founded  on  the  pure  reafon  of  things,  or  conducted  wholly 
on  the  principles  of  them. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  narrative, 
arbitrary,  opinionative,  pofitive,  tentative,  See. 

SCIERIA,  Ik lEfia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  kept  in  Arcadia. 

It  was  fo  called,  becaufe  that  god’s  image  was  expofed 
Ssro  t)5  <7«om3 i,  i.  e.  under  an  umbrella.  At  this  time  the 
women  were  beaten  with  fcourges,  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  Spartan  boys  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  which  they 
underwent  in  obedience  to  a command  of  the  Delphian 
oracle. 

SCIGLIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  (ituated  on  a rocky  promontory,  anciently  called 

Scylla,”  (which  fee,)  and  noted  for  (hipwreeks.  The 
Vox.*  XXXI. 
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town  is  partly  fituated  on  the  (hore,  but  the  greater  part 
among  the  rocks  above  it : its  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  nine  dif- 
ferent rows  of  houfes  are  obferved  (landing  one  above  another* 
and  over  the  higheft  of  thefe,  which  are  ftraight  rows,  are  fix 
or  feven  others  in  an  oblique  direftion  ; and  from  the  rocks 
rufhes  a waterfall,  fuppofed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  Cratais 
of  Homer,  the  fabulous  mother  of  Scylla.  The  earth- 
quake in  1783  deftroyed  fome  churches  and  damaged  others ; 
and  though  mod  of  the  houfes  efcaped,  a great  number  of 
inhabitants  perifhed.  Mod  of  thefe,  terrified  by  the  (hock, 
fled  precipitately  to  the  fea-fttore,  which  being  thrown  into 
the  fea  by  the  agitation  and  refilition  of  the  water,  caufed 
1450  perfons  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves. 

The  ancient  Scylla,  a rock  beautifully  deferibed  by 
Homer,  elevates  itfelf  like  a round  tower,  with  a breadth  dif- 
proportioned  to  its  height,  and  giving  it  a deformed  afpeft  ; 
and  towards  the  fea  it  prefents  a three-forked  cliff,  in. 
which  are  difeovered  Homer’s  three  rows  of  teeth.  The 
fummit  is  not  pointed,  for  a caftle  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Sciglio  has  been  built  upon  it ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Reg- 
gio. N.  lat.  38°  14k  E.  long.  160  2'.  See  Scylla,  and 
alfo  Charybdis. 

Scicilio  di  St.  Maria.  See  St.  Maria. 

SCILLA,  in  Botany,  ckiWx.  of  the  Greeks,  by  which 
was  underftood  a great  bulbous-rooted  plant,  of  the  onion 
kind,  and  of  an  acrid  quality ; not  to  be  fafely  taken  into 
the  ftomach  without  repeated  boiling  and  dilution,  and  mod 
famous,  in  the  form  of  a cataplafm,  for  curing  the  bites  of 
ferpents.  Our  S cilia  maritima  appears  really  to  be  the  plant 
of  Diofcorides.  According  to  Dr.  Sibthorp,  it  is  common 
in  Greece,  and  dill  called  o-kIwx  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  that  country. — Linn.  Gen.  166.  Schreb.  222.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  125.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
364.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  231.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  262.  Broter.  Lufit.  v.  1.  526.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
v.  1.  297.  Juft.  53.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  238. — Clafs  and 
order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn. 
Afphodeli,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  ovato-lanceolate, 
fpreading  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  at  the  extremity,  fome- 
times  converging  in  the  middle,  deciduous.  Stam.  Filaments 
fix,  thread-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  petals,  and  half  as  long  ; 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
i(h  ; ftyle  Ample,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  (tamens,  decidu- 
ous ; ftigma  fimp'e.  Peric.  Capfule  fomewhat  ovate, 
fmooth,  with  three  furrows,  three  cells,  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  compreffed. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  of  fix  petals,  fpreading  at  the  bottom. 
Filaments  thread-lhaped.  Stigma  fimple.  Capfule  fuperior, 
of  three  cells.  Seeds  roundifh.  Calyx  none. 

Obf.  The  mod  learned  botanifts  are  puzzled  to  diftinguifh 
this  genus  from  Ornithogalum ; fee  that  article ; infomuch 
that  fome  have  declared  they  fcarcely  knew  a diftinftion, 
but  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in  Ornithogalum  never 
incline  to  blue  or  purple.  The  dilatation  of  fome,  at  lead, 
of  the  filaments,  in  that  genus,  at  their  bafe,  feems  to  us  a 
better  mark ; and  the  thicker  ftigma  may  pofiibly  afiift. 
S cilia  differs  from  Hyacinthus  in  having  fix  petals,  inftead  of  a 
monopetalous,  tubular,  more  or  lefs  deeply  divided,  corolla  ; 
though  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  great  natural  affi- 
nity, and  the  near  approximation  of  certain  fpecies  of  each. 
Scilla  is  but  incompletely  detailed  in  Willdenow,  nor  have 
all  the  Linnaean  fpecies  been  perfeftly  underftood  by  any 
body.  We  hope  to  throw  fome  new  light  upon  them,  as 
well  as  to  enrich  the  genus  with  feveral  difcoveries  of  recent 
authors. 

1.  S.  maritima . Officinal  Squill,  or  Sea  Onion.  Linn. 

4 U Sp. 
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Sp.  PI.  442.  Wllld.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  1 16.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  118.  (S.  radice  alba; 

Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  147.  S.  hifpanica  vulgaris ; Ger.  Em.  171. 
Ornithogalum  Squilla  ; Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  918.) — Root 
globular  ; fquarrofe  at  the  top.  Flowers  much  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  in  a long,  denfe,  cylindrical  duller.  Lower 
bradeas  elongated  at  the  bale. — Native  of  the  fandy  fhores 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Levant, 
flowering  in  fummer.  Sometimes  it  occurs  far  inland.  The 
root  is  often  of  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  well  known  for  its 
medical  qualities,  which  are  of  a diuretic  kind.  By  inducing 
naufea,  it  alfo  promotes  expectoration,  and  increafes  the 
adion  of  the  whole  abforbent  fyltem  ; fo  as  to  prove  a moll 
valuable  medicine  in  dropfical  diforders  as  well  as  in  com- 
plaints of  the  chell.  Its  outer  coat  is  either  pale  and  whitilh, 
or  of  a purplifh-red.  Flowers  extremely  numerous,  in  a very 
long,  fimple,  llalked  clu/ler.  Petals  elliptical,  white,  fpread- 
ing  widely  throughout.  Anthers  green.  Stigma  quite  fimple, 
and  not  thicker  than  the  Jlyle.  The  leaves  come  long  after 
the  flowers  are  gone,  and  are  numerous,  large,  elliptic-oblong, 
afcending,  recurved. 

2.  S.  Li  Ho  hyacinthus.  Lily-rooted  Squill.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  442.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  205. 
(Hyacinthus  (tellaris,  & c.  ; Lob.  Ic.  101.  f.  I,  2.  H.  llel- 
laris,  foliis  et  radice  lilii  ; Rudb.  Ely!,  v.  2.  35.  f.  13.  H. 
llellatus  latifolius  ; Ger.  Em.  107.) — Bulb  ovate,  fcaly. 
duller  of  few  flowers. — Native  of  Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  weltern  parts  of  France,  flowering  in  fummer.  The  bulb 
is  very  peculiar  in  this  genus,  confining  of  large,  whitilh,  lax 
fcales,  like  that  of  a lily,  but  its  whole  dimenfions  do  not 
exceed  a walnut.  Leaves  feveral,  obovate-oblong,  bluntilh, 
fpreading  and  deflexed,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  above 
one  broad.  Stalk  folitary,  from  among  the  leaves,  eight  or 
ten  inches  high.  Flowers  from  fix  to  nine,  ere£t,  light  blue, 
moderately  expanded,  with  narrow,  awl-(haped,  membranous, 
ere  Cl,  tapering,  folitary  braEteas,  about  the  length  of  the 
partial  Ilalks.  Willdenow,  not  having  feen  this  fpecies, 
any  more  than  ourfelves,  attempted  to  improve  its  fpecific 
charaCler  from  the  wooden  cuts  of  Clufius,  repeated  in  Lobel 
and  Gerarde ; but  the  more  finilhed  reprefentation  of  Redoute 
fhews  their’s  to  be  incorreCf  as  to  the  braEteas.  Linnaeus 
might  formerly  have  feen  this  Scilla  in  Clifford’s  garden,  but 
his  own  herbarium  is  deftitute  of  a fpecimen  ; and  though 
Gerarde,  it  feems,  cultivated  the  plant,  miferable  would  be 
the  difappointment  of  thofe  who  Ihould  look  for  it  in  any  of 
the  modern  gardens  of  England.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
our  greateit  defiderata.  Perhaps  roots  might  now  be  procured 
from  Paris. 

3.  S.  lingulata.  Tongue-leaved  Squill.  Desfont.  At- 

lant.  v.  1.  298.  t.  85.  f.  1.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  321. — Leaves 
lanceolate,  ipreading,  fiat ; enveloped  in  a common  mem- 
branous (heath.  Clufter  denfe,  conical.  BraCleas  awl- 
Ihaped,  divided.  Stalk  llriated,  roughifh Native  of  culti- 

vated fields  in  Barbary,  from  whence  it  was  brought  by 
profelfor  Desfontaines.  Linnaeus  had  fpecimens  from  Al- 
giers, but  left  them  undetermined.  The  bulb  is  ovate,  the 
fize  of  a hazel-nut.  Leaves  about  fix,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  broadly  lanceolate,  fomewhat  tongue-lhaped,  Ipreading 
in  the  upper  part,  the  lower  half  being  confined  in  a peculiar 
white  membranous  Iheath,  which  we  have  not  feen  in  any 
other  fpecies.  In  our  dried  fpecimen  the  ribs  and  edges  of 
the  leaves  appear  minutely  rough,  and  the  elevated  lines  of 
the  Jlalk,  which  is  four  or  five  inches  high,  are  more  re- 
markably fo.  Flowers  from  five  to  ten,  rather  fmall,  mo- 
derately fpreading,  light  blue.  Partial flalks  about  as  long 
as  the  flowers,  roughifh,  with  two  awl-fhaped  braEteas , nearly 
She  fame  length,  of  a thin  membranous  texture. 


4.  S.  villofa.  Hairy-leaved  Squill.  Desfont.  Atlant, 
v.  1.  299.  t.  85.  f.  2. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  villous. 
Flowers  corymbofe.”— -Gathered  by  Desfontaines  in  fandy 
ground  near  Kerwan,  in  Barbary.  Bulb  twice  the  fize  of 
the  lalt.  Leaves  about  fix,  fpreading  circularly,  linear- 
lanceolate,  three  or  four  inches  long,  clothed  with  copious 
longifh  hairs.  Flowers  about  eight,  large,  blue,  widely 
expanded,  forming  a corymbofe  duller,  their  common  Jlalk 
not  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  BraEteas  lanceolate,  concave,  the 
length  of  the  partial  dalles.  Desfont. 

5.  S.  italica.  Italian  Squill.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  442.  Mant. 
364  ? Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3 ; excluding  the  reference  to 
Redoute.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  663.  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  2.  163. 
Redout.  Liliac.  t.  304.  (Phalangium  n.  1212  ; Hall.  Hilt, 
v.  2.  102,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  Hyacinthus  flellaris 
italicus  ; Bed.  Eyll.  vern.  t.  42.  f.  1.  H.  llellatus,  cine- 
racei  coloris  ; Cluf.  Hill.  v.  1.  184.  H.  ftelleris  Someri ; 
Ger.  Em.  108.) 

/3.  S.  lufitanica;  Linn.  Sylt.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  243. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  10.  (Hyacinthus  llellatus  caeruleus, 
ltaminulis  e viridi  luteis  ; Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  34.  f.  4.) — ■ 
Leaves  numerous,  linear,  flat  ; triangular  at  the  keel, 
duller  oblong,  fomewhat  conical.  Brafkeas  two  or  three 
together,  linear. — Native  of  Piedmont,  in  llony,  but  rather 
rich  and  (hady  places.  Allioni.  In  meadows  near  Berne,  in 
Switzerland.  Haller.  Davall.  Bulb  oval,  folid,  fmooth, 
the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  Leaves  a fpan  long,  flat,  but 
with  an  acute  keel,  making  a fort  of  triangular  channel  above. 
Stalk  a foot  high.  Clujler  denfe,  of  numerous  flowers , of  a 
pale  and  afhy  blue,  often  white.  The  braEteas  vary  in  length, 
but  are  always  narrow  and  membranous,  dilated  at  the  very 
bafe  only.  Partial  falks  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
flowers , almoll  ered.  Corolla  widely  expanded. — Such  is 
the  original  S.  italica  of  Linnteus,  which  we  obtained  from 
the  Edinburgh  garden,  in  1782,  by  the  name  of  5.  hyacin- 
thoides.  Linnaeus  fubfequently  millook  for  this  fpecies,  a 
luxuriant  fpecimen  of  our  verna,  and  having  none  but  this 
latter  in  his  herbarium,  defcribed  a broadilh -leaved  variety  of 
italica,  which  he  then  had  in  the  Upfal  garden,  perhaps  from 
Portugal,  under  the  name  of  lufitanica.  This  indeed  has 
(horter  braEteas  than  ufual,  but  cannot  be  feparated  from 
italica,  of  which  Rudbeck’s  figure  is  even  a better  reprefent- 
ation than  of  the  faid  variety.  The  learned  editor  of  Hort. 
Kew.  has  miftaken  S-  umbellata  of  Redoute  for  italica , milled, 
as  it  feems,  by  the  luxuriant  habit  of  his  t.  1 66,  which  ap- 
proaches to  tab.  663  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Redoute’s  t.  304,  though  undoubted  italica , 
has  the  flowers  rather  too  fmall,  and  of  too  bright  a Iky-blue. 
See  the  following  fpecies. 

6.  S.  verna.  Vernal  Squill.  Hudf.  142.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1. 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  23.  Willd.  n.  ir.  Ait.  n.  9.  (S.  bifolia; 

Lightf.  181.  FI.  Dan.  t.  568.  S.  umbellata;  Redout. 
Liliac.  t.  166.  S.  vincentina  ; Hoffm.  and  Link,  in  Ann.  of 
Bot.  v.  1. 102?  Ornithogalum  hifpanicum  minus;  Cluf.  Hill, 
v.  1.  188.  Ger.  Em.  166.  Hyacinthus  parvus  llellatus  ver- 
nus  ; Bed.  Eyll.  vern.  t.  37.  f.  4.  H.  llellaris  minimus; 
Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  36.  f.  16.  H.  llellaris  vernus  parvulus, 
(lore  ex  casruleo  cinereo  ; Bauh.  Hid.  v.  2.  581.) — Leaves 
linear,  channelled  ; femicylindrical  beneath.  Corymb  hemi- 
fpherical,  of  few  flowers.  Bradteas  folitary,  ovate,  concave, 
with  a biuntilh  point. — Native  of  cliffs  towards  the  fea,  in  the 
Feroe  illands,  ifles  of  Man  and  Anglefea,  Hebrides,  the  coalts 
of  W ales,  Cornwall,  France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  as  on 
the  Pyrenees.  The  bulb,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  is  fmaller 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing ; but  the  herbage  varies  con- 
fiderably  in  luxuriance,  according  to  foil  or  culture.  Hence 
Redoute’'*  figure  has  been  miftaken  for  S.  italica ; and  we 
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ourfelves  have  long  fuppofed  that  fome  of  the  above  fy- 
nonvms  referred  to  a different  fpecies.  We  are  now  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hudfon  is  correct  in  his  citations  ; and  that 

italica  of  the  Linnxan  herbarium,  which  is  not  an  original 
fpecimen,  is  truly  a luxuriant  plant  of  verna.  The  channelled 
round -keeled  leaves,  and  broad,  concave,  folitary  braBeas, 
as  well  as  the  richer  deeper  blue  of  the  jlowers,  clearly  dif- 
tinguifh  this  fpecies,  which  ought  to  Hand  next  to  italica, 
Willdenow  having  mifplaced  it.  We  fhould  have  no  doubt 
refpecling  Hoffmannfegg  and  Link’s  S.  vincentina,  were 
not  its  braBeas  faid  to  be  in  pairs. 

7.  S.  tetraphylla.  Four-leaved  Squill,  Linn.  Suppl.  200. 
Willd.  n.  4. — Leaves  about  four,  ovato-lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing.  Common  (talk  none.  Flowers  numerous,  cluflered, 
with  lanceolate  brafteas. — Gathered  by  Forfkall  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  communicated  by  Fabricius  to  Linnaeus.  The 
four  or  five  broad,  depreffed,  widely-fpreading,  ribbed  leaves, 
four  inches  long,  and  the  central  tuft  of  numerous  (talked 

jlowers,  intermixed  with  long  braBeas,  give  this  fpecies  a 
lingular  afpedf,  and  didinguifh  it  clearly  from  all  others 
hitherto  known. 

8.  S .peruviana.  Great  Corymbofe  Squill.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  442.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  749. 
Redout.  Liliac.  t.  167.  (Hyacinthus  dellatus  peruanus  ; 
Bell.  Eyit.  vern.  t.  41.  f.  1.  H.  peruanus  ; Ger.  Em.  109. 
H.  indicus  bulbofus  ftellatus  ; Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  37.  f.  1. 
Eriophorus  peruanus  ; Cluf.  Hid.  v.  t.  173.) — Leaves  flat. 
Corymb  many-flowered,  denfe,  conical.  Bratfeastapering  ; 
broad  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ; not  of 
Peru,  unlefs  it  was  originally  brought  from  thence,  for  which 
there  is  no  good  authority.  It  is  hardy  in  our  gardens, 
flowering,  though  not  very  conftantly,  in  May.  The  bulb  is 
as  big  as  a fmall  orange.  Leaves  many,  dark  green,  fpread- 
ing,  oblong,  an  inch  and  half  wide.  Flowers  extremely 
numerous,  dark  blue,  with  purple  ltamens  and  piitil,  and 
yellow  pollen,  forming  a large,  conical,  ftalked  tuft,  and 
making  a very  handfome  appearance,  though  devoid  of 
fragrance. 

9.  S.japonica.  Japan  Squill.  Thunb.  Jap.  137.  Willd. 
n.  6. — “ Flowers  earlier  than  the  leaves,  in  a level-topped 
umbel.  Petals  tapering  at  the  bafe.” — Native  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  called  Kotjo.  Thuriberg  fays  he  never  faw  any 
leaves  on  the  flowering  plant.  The  (lalk  is  four  or  five 
inches  high.  BraBeas  on  the  Italic,  and  under  the  flowers, 
alternate,  membranous,  lanceolate,  upright,  clofe-prefled,  the 
length  of  the  finger-nail,  fhorterthan  the  intermediate  fpaces. 
Corolla  pale  purple  ; its  petals  tapering  at  the  bafe  into  claws. 
Stigma  capitate,  lobed. — Thefe  two  lad  charafters  lead  us 
greatly  to  doubt  the  genus  of  this  plant,  which  is  only 
known  by  Thunberg’s  account. 

10.  S.  amoena.  Nodding  Squill.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  443. 

Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n 5.  Jacq.  Audr.  t.  218.  Redout. 
Liliac.  t.  298.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  341.  (H.  dellaris  byzan- 

tinus  ; Bell.  Eyd.  vern.  t.  45.  f.  3.  Ger.  Em.  107.) — 
Leaves  flat,  bluntifh,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Common  dalk 
angular,  racemofe.  Partial  dalks  about  the  length  of  the 
flowers.  Bradleas  very  fhort,  obtufe.  Petals  widely  fpreading 
from  the  bafe. — Said  to  grow  wild  in  the  Levant.  It  is  na- 
turalized on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  even  in  the  wed 
of  England,  being  an  old  and  very  general  garden  plant, 
flowering  in  March  and  April.  The  leaves  are  feveral,  linear, 
broadifh,  and  flaccid,  above  a foot  long.  Flowers  of  a fine 
blue,  from  four  to  fix,  flat,  and  turned  vertically  to  one 
fide,  each  about  an.  inch  in  diameter.  Anthers  violet.  Germen 
yellowifh-green. 

11.  S . cernua.  Cup-flowered  Squill.  Redout.  Liliac. 

v.  5.  p.  298.  (S.  amoena ; ibid.  t.  130.  S.  amoena  /8 ; 


Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  128.) — Leaves  flat,  bluntifli.  Stalk 
angular,  about  two-flowered,  foon  decumbent.  Brafteas 
very  fhort,  obtufe.  Flowers  drooping ; fomewhat  bell- 
fliaped  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Com- 
mon in  the  French  gardens,  but  we  have  not  noticed  it  in 
England.  Redoute,  who,  like  other  botanids  in  general, 
at  fird  confounded  this  with  the  lad  fpecies,  has  fince 
didinguifhed  it,  by  the  haves  being  (hotter,  broader, 
and  darker  coloured ; the  Jlalk  decumbent  immediately 
after  flowering  ; the  jlowers  fewer,  more  drooping  ; and 
the  petals  converging  in  their  lower  part  into  a bell- 
fhaped  pofition,  indead  of  fpreading  widely  from  the 
very  bafe.  It  blooms  dill  earlier  than  the  true  5.  amoena * 
— Whether  S.jibirica,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  365.  Ait.  n.  6. 
(S.  amoena  fibirica  ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  1025.)  be  a variety  of 
the  lad,  or  of  the  amoena,  or  intermediate  between  both, 
proving  them  all  one  fpecies,  we  dare  not  prefume  to  de- 
cide, but  we  confefs  our  doubts  of  its  being  a good  fpecies. 
S.  pracox,  Willd.  n.  8,  is,  it  feems,  by  his  own  confeffion 
in  Schrader’s  Journal  for  1799,  p.  1.  287,  a variety,  or 
rather  a flarved  plant,  of  bifolia.  We  have  a fimilar  fpeci- 
men from  the  Levant,  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium. 

12.  S.  campanulata.  Spanifh  Squill.  Ait.  n.  7.  Willd. 
n.  9.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  128,  1 102.  (S.  patuia ; Redout. 

Liliac.  t.  225.  S.  hyacinchoides  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  65. 
Hyacinthus  fioribus  campanulas ; Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  27. 
f.  9,  10. ) — Leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  rather  concave, 
Cluder  many -flowered,  eredt.  Flowers  drooping,  bell- 
fhaped.  Bradteas  deeply  divided,  awl-fhaped. — Native  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Common  in  the  Englifli 
gardens,  for  250  years  pad,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  The 
bulb  is  round,  folid,  white,  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Leaves  about  half  a dozen,  a foot  long,  fpreading,  rather 
flaccid,  (lightly  channelled.  Stalk  taller  than  the  leaves, 
round,  erect,  bearing  a Ample,  nearly  upright,  denfe  clujler 
of  numerous,  deep  blue  jlowers,  all  drooping  and  turned 
to  one  fide.  BraBeas  eredl,  coloured,  broad  at  the  bafe, 
ufually  deeply  divided,  one  fegment  much  longer  than  the 
adjoining  partial  dalk.  The  petals  converge  into  a bell- 
fhaped  figure,  and  are  recurved  for  about  half  their  length. 
Their  colour  varies  to  white,  or  a pale  blufh.  Linnaeus  at 
one  time  confounded  this  witli  S.  italica,  and  afterwards  with 
his  Hyacinthus  non  jcriptus.  ( See  the  next  fpecies. ) Some 
Swifs  botanids  have  fallen  into  the  latter  midake ; and  in- 
deed it  appears  by  Reynier’s  herbarium,  that  our  S.  cam- 
panulata is  what  grows  in  the  places  indicated  by  Haller  for 
his  n.  1248,  taken  by  him  for  the  following. 

13.  S.  nutans.  Hare-bell  Squill,  or  Wild  Hyacinth. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  377.  (S.  non  fcripta  ; 

Redout.  Liliac.  t.  224.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  under  p.  1102. 
S.  fedalis  ; Salifb.  Prodr.  242.  Hyacinthus  non  fcriptus  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  453.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  166.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  2.  282.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  18.  H.  angli- 
cus  ; Ger.  Em.  ill.  H.  oblongo  flore  casruleus  major; 
Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  26.  f.  1.  H.  cernuus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
453.) — Leaves  numerous,  linear,  rather  concave.  Cluders 
many-flowered,  drooping.  Flowers  pendulous,  cylindrical- 
bell-fhaped,  on  very  diort  dalks.  Bradleas  in  pairs.  Abun- 
dant in  groves  and  thickets  in  England  and  France,  flowering 
in  May.  Differs  from  the  lad  in  having  much  longer,  more 
cylindrical,  jlowers,  narrower  leaves,  and  a more  nodding 
podure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clujler,  by  which  the  flowers 
become  perfe&ly  pendulous.  The  jlamens  are  united  to  the 
petals  above  half  their  length.  The  jlowers  have  a light 
fweet  fcent,  more  perceptible  than  in  the  preceding,  and  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  Dark  China  Rofe,  Rofa  Jemperjlorens. 
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They  fometimes  vary  in  colour  to  white  or  pale  red,  and  in 
the  latter  cafe  the  plant  becomes  the  Linnsean  Hyacinthus 
cernuus.  Had  we  been  aware  of  this  circumftance,  we  fliould 
originally  in  Englifh  Botany  have  named  the  prefent  fpecies 
S.  eernua,  inftead  of  nutans,  that  it  might  have  been  fup- 
ported  by  a right  of  priority  as  well  as  fenfe.  Non  fcriptus, 
having  a reference  to  the  poetical  and  botanical  hillory  of 
the  Hyacinthus  alone,  is  nonfenfe  when  applied  to  a S cilia. 
It  is  curious  that  thefe  two  fpecies,  which  fo  many  botanifts 
have  confidered  as  the  fame,  ftiould  by  fome  writers  be  ftill 
retained  in  different  genera  ; though  no  one  could  ever  find, 
in  the  prefent  plant,  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  effential 
Linnsean  charadters  of  Hyacinthus.  The  corolla  is  not  /ex- 
jida,  but  hexapetala;  nor  are  there  any  melliferous  pores  on 
the  germen  ! The  corolla  is  more  permanent  in  thefe  two 
laft-defcribed  fpecies,  and  in  peruviana,  than  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Scilla. 

14.  S.  lifolia.  Two-leaved  Squill.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  443. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  8.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  24.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  117.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  746.  Re- 
dout. Liliac.  t.  254.  (H.  ftellatus  Fuchfii ; Ger.  Em.  106. 
H.  ftellaris  bifolius  germanicus  ; Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  33.  f.  1. 
Narciffus  martius ; Brunf.  Herb.  v.  1.  184.  ' Star  Hya- 
cinth; Petiv.  Herb.  Brit.  t.  67.  f.  5.)  — Leaves  two, 
lanceolate.  Clufter  fomewhat  corymbofe,  of  a few  eredl 
flowers,  without  bradteas. — Abundant  in  fhady  groves  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  alfo  in  the  welt  of 
England,  but  we  know  not  the  precife  fpot.  In  Italy  this 
plant  and  Anemone  apennina  occupy  the  places  of  S.  nutans 
and  A.  nemorofa  in  England.  (See  Sm.  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, ed.  2.  v.  2.  152.)  We  have  never  met  with  the 
Englifh  Harebell  in  Italy,  though  S.  campanulata  is  com- 
mon in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  prefent  is  a fmaller  plant 
than  either,  with  only  two,  linear-lanceolate,  channelled 
leaves.  Flowers  ufually  four  or  five,  of  a rich  deep  blue, 
occafionally  white  or  pink  ; their  petals  widely  fpreading. 
Anthers  dark.  The  two  firfl  words  of  the  fpecific  charadter 
in  Hort.  Kew.  require  to  be  expunged. 

15.  S . orietitalis.  Oriental  Squill.  Thunb.  Tr.  of  Linn. 

Soc.  v.  2.  334.  Willd.  n.  13.  (S.  bifolia;  Thunb.  Jap. 

138.) — “ Leaves  elliptic-fword-fhaped.  Flowers  racemofe, 
eredt.” — Native  of  Japan.  Radical  leaves  feveral,  tapering 
at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  a fpan  long.  Stall  two  feet  high, 
eredt,  fmooth,  with  alternate  fheath-like  fcales.  Thunb. 
This  truly  feems  to  have  little  refemblance  to  S.  lifolia,  for 
which  it  was  originally  -miftaken  in  the  Flora  Japonica. 

16.  S.  hyacinth  aides.  Hyacinthine  Squill.  Linn.  Sy  ft. 
Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  243.  Suppl.  201.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait. 
n.  11.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1140.  Hoffm.  and  Link  in  Sims 
and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  105.  Gouan  Illuftr.  26. 
Brot.  Lufit.  v.  1.  528.  (Bulbus  eriophorus ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  1.  172.  Ger.  Em.  121.) — Leaves  numerous,  oblong, 
nearly  flat.  Clufter  very  long.  Partial  ftalks  fpreading, 
fomewhat  whorled.  Bradteas  minute,  abrupt,  a little  dif- 
tant. — Native  of  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant.  The 
bulbs,  which  multiply  rapidly,  and  compofe  denfe  maffes, 
are  not  rare  in  gardens,  but  they  very  feldom  flower.  The 
leaves  are  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  wide,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  long.  Stall  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  round, 
bearing  an  extremely  long,  cylindrical,  dull  purple,  upright 
clujler,  of  innumerable  J lowers , fpreading  vertically,  on  falls 
four  times  their  own  length.  Anthers  greenifh. 

17.  S.  autumnalis.  Autumnal  Squill.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
443.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  12.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  78.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  25.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  317.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  274/f.  2.  (Hyacinthus  autumnalis 


minor;  Cluf.  Hift.  v.  1.  iS^.  Ger.  Em.  no.  (S.  Curt, 
Mag.  t.  919  ? H.  autumnalis  major ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  1.  185, 
Ger.  Em.  no.) — Leaves  linear,  channelled,  recurved. 
Clufter  many-flowered.  Partial  ftalks  curved  upwards,, 
without  bradteas,  as  long  as  the  flowers. — Native  of  funny, 
gralfy,  gravelly  hills  and  paftures,  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  flowering  in  autumn.  The  bulb 
confifts  of  rather  lax  coats.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  vary- 
ing in  length  and  breadth.  Flowers  rather  fmall,  widely 
expanded,  of  an  elegant  crimfon,  with  darker  anthers 
Redoute  makes  them  too  blue. 

18.  S.  obtufifolia.  Blunt-leaved  Squill.  Desfont.  At- 
lant.  v.  1.  299.  t.  86.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  190. — Leaves 
tongue-fhaped,  wavy,  fpreading.  Clufter  many-flowered, 
without  bradteas.  — Gathered  by  Desfontaines,  near  La 
Calle,  in  Barbary.  The  flowers  accord  pretty  nearly  with 
the  laft,  infomuch  that  Linnseus,  who  had  fpecimens,  with- 
out foliage,  from  Algiers,  did  not  doubt  their  being  his 
autumnalis  ; but  the  very  different  leaves  of  the  prefent  plant, 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  but  flightly  concave,  with  wavy 
edges,  afford  an  obvious  diftindtion. 

19.  S.  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Red  Squill.  Def- 

font.  Atlant.  v.  1.  300.  t.  87.  (S.  autumnalis;  Curt. 

Mag.  t.  919?)  — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth, 
flightly  concave,  eredt.  Clufter  many-flowered.  Bradteas 
minute,  awl-lhaped,  deciduous. — Native  of  cultivated  fields 
about  Algiers.  The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  two  laft 
in  ftrudlure  and  colour,  but  the  prefence  of  brafleas,  ob- 
ferved  by  Desfontaines,  and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
though  never,  we  believe,  feen  in  the  true  S ■ autumnalis,  are 
charadteriftic  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  further  diitinguifhed 
by  the  greater  breadth  and  flatnefs  of  its  leaves.  It  flowers 
in  winter. 

20.  S.  undulata.  Wave-leaved  Squill.  Desfont.  Atlant, 
v.  1.  300.  t.  88. — Leaves  lanceolate,  crifped  at  the  margin, 
fpreading  horizontally.  Clufter  lax,  many-flowered.  Brac- 
teas  awl-fhaped,  minute.  — Native  of  uncultivated  hills  in 
Barbary.  Very  frequent  about  Tunis,  Algiers,  &c. 
flowering  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
numerous,  greatly  undulated  leaves,  fpreading  in  a de- 
preffed  circle,  are  peculiar  to  this  fpecies.  The  flowers  are 
of  a pale  rofe-coleur,  twice  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and  fade 
before  the  foliage  appears. 

21.  S . pumila.  Dwarf  Squill.  Brot.  Lufit.  v.  1.  527, 
(S.  monophyllos ; Hoffm.  and  Link,  in  Sims  and  Kon. 
Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  104.) — Leaf  folitary,  lanceolate,  chan- 
nelled, recurved.  Clufter  corymbofe,  of  few  flowers. 
Bradteas  Ihort,  lanceolate. — Native  of  fandy  thickets  and 
heaths  in  Portugal,  flowering  in  February  and  March. 
Our  fpecimen  was  gathered  by  the  abbe  Durand  in  Al- 
garvia.  The  bulb  refembles  S.  autumnalis.  Leaf  three  or 
four  inches  long,  almoft  always  folitary.  Stall  eredt,  fome- 
what compreffed,  longer  than  the  leaf,  bearing  from  fix  to 
twenty  blue  flowers,  not  unlike  thofe  of  S.  lifolia,  but 
rather  fmaller,  and  accompanied  by  white,  membranous, 
lanceolate,  acute  bradeas,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of 
the  partial  ftalks. 

This  laft  fpecies  is  very  different  from  S.  unifolia,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  443.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  13.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  935, 
which  has  fefiile  white  flowers,  with  flat  filaments,  and  is 
properly  referred,  in  the  work  laft  cited,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  106,  to  Ornithogalum,  to  which  genus 
S.  anthericoides,  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  301,  probably  like- 
wife  belongs. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  S.  odorata,  of  Hoffmannfegg 
and  Link,  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  105,  which  they  fay  comes 
near  to  Rudbeck’s  figure,  quoted  by  Linnseus  for  the  lufi- 
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tanica.  (See  our  n.  5,  /3.)  Its  elegant  fweet-fcented  blue 
Jlowers  adorn  in  fpring  all  the  hills  of  Algarvia. 

Scilla,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  hardy  bulbous- 
rooted  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; 
the  officinal  fquill  (S.  maritima)  ; the  lily-rooted  fquill  (S. 
lilio-hyacinthus)  ; the  Italian  fquill  ( S.  italica) ; the  Peruvian 
fquill  (S.  peruviana)  ; the  nodding  fquill  (S.  amoena) ; the 
Spanifli  fquill  (S.  campanulata)  ; and  the  autumnal  fquill 
(S.  autumnalis). 

In  the  firlt  fort  there  are  varieties  with  a red,  and  with  a 
white  root. 

In  the  fourth  fort  alfo  there  are  varieties  with  a deep  blue, 
and  with  a white  flower  : this  kind  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  hyacinth  of  Peru. 

With  regard  to  the  laft  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  moll  old 
writers  diftinguiffi  a larger  and  a fmailer  fort ; but  thefe 
differ  merely  in  fize ; and  fome  have  like  wife  noticed  a 
variety  with  white  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  off- 
fets  from  the  roots,  and  by  feeds,  but  the  firft  is  the  better 
mode.  The  off-fets  maybe  taken  off  every  other  year,  and 
be  planted  out  at  the  time  the  leaves  and  Items  decay. 

But  the  feed  ffiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  light  mould, 
in  (hallow  boxes  or  pans,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  hya- 
cinth, the  fame  circumitances  being  attended  to  in  the  cul- 
ture. The  plants  are  long  in  flowering  in  this  way,  except 
in  the  laft  fpecies,  which  ffiould  have  a dry  loamy  foil. 

The  firft  fort,  as  being  a native  of  the  fea-ffiores,  cannot 
be  well  propagated  in  other  fituations,  as  the  plants  are  apt 
to  be  deftroyed  by  the  frofts  in  winter,  and  to  grow  indif- 
ferently in  the  fummer  feafon  for  the  want  of  falt-water. 

The  roots  of  moft  of  the  different  forts  are  durable,  and 
may  be  met  with  in  the  generality  of  the  nurfery-grounds 
about  London. 

They  afford  variety  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  pleafure- 
grounds,  when  properly  planted  out. 

Scilla,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Squill. 

SCILLITANA  Colonia,  Caffareen,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, an  ancient  town  of  Africa,  iituated  on  an  eminence, 
iix  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Sufetula.  Near  it  is  a triumphal 
arch. 

SCILLONEORTE,  ZniWw  ’ Eofin,  in  Antiquity,  the 
feftival  of  fea-onions.  It  was  obferved  in  Sicily.  The  chief 
part  of  it  was  a combat,  in  which  youths  beat  one  another 
with  fea-onions.  He  that  obtained  the  viftory  was  rewarded 
by  the  gymnafiarch  with  a bull. 

SCILLUNS,  or  Scillunte,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Triphylia,  cn  the  bank  of  the  river  Chalchis,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  fea. 

SCILLY  Islands,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  iflands,  in- 
cluded in,  or  belonging  to,  the  county  of  Cornwall,  England, 
are  iituated  in  the  Engliffi  Channel,  at  the  diftance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  weftward  from  a point  of  the  Corniffi  coaft,  called 
the  Land’s  End.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Caffiterides,  at  a very  remote 
period.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  and  other  writers,  men- 
tion that  the  Phoenicians,  and  after  them  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks,  traded  hither  for  tin,  of  which  metal  the  Caffi- 
terides are  defcribed  as  poffeffing  many  extenfive  and  valuable 
mines.  “ Thefe  iflands,”  obferves  Strabo,  in  his  Geography, 
“ are  ten  in  number,  and  lie  contiguous  to  each  other.  One 
of  them  is  defert,  and  uninhabited  ; the  others  are  peopled 
by  a race  of  men  who  wear  black  garments,  find  a long 
robe  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  and  bound  about  their 
waifts,  and  who  walk  about  with  long  ftaves,  refembling  the 
furies  of  tragedians.  They  have  mines  of  tin  and  lead, 
which,  together  with  hides,  they  exchange  with  merchants 


for  earthenware,  fait,  and  brafs-work.,f  Of  this  ancient 
ftate  of  things  fearcely  a veftige  now  remains.  The  iflands 
have  increafed  to  upwards  of  140  in  number,  befides  innu- 
merable rocks,  in  confequence  of  the  inundation  of  the  low 
lands  by  the  ocean.  “ The  inhabitants,”  fays  Borlafe,  “ are 
all  new-comers ; not  one  old  habitation,  nor  any  remains  of 
Phoenician  or  Grecian  art,  in  the  ports,  caftles,  towns, 
temples,  nor  fepulchres.  All  the  antiquities  here  to  be 
feen  are  of  the  rudeft  Druid  times  ; and  if  borrowed  in  any 
meafure  from  the  oriental  traders,  were  borrowed  from  their 
moft  ancient  and  Ample  rights.”  Thefe  fa&s,  however,  do 
not  warrant  the  doubts  entertained  by  fome  as  to  the  ftate- 
ments  in  the  ancient  hiftorians,  relative  to  the  refort  to,  and 
trade  with,  thefe  iflands  in  very  remote  ages.  There  ftill 
exitt  in  all  of  them  abundant  proofs  of  their  having  been 
once  fully  cultivated  and  peopled.  That  they  were  inha- 
bited by  the  fame  race  as  the  Cumraig  Britons,  is  evident, 
or  very  probable,  from  the  numerous  remains  of  rude  pillars, 
circles  of  ereft  Hones,  kiftvaens,  and  other  monuments,  which 
are  common  in  Cornwall  and  "'Vales  ; and  from  other  relics 
of  Celtic  colonization.  Befides,  even  at  this  day,  many  of 
the  little  iflets,  and  fome  cairns,  or  karns,  and  creeks  in  the 
larger  ones,  are  deftgnated  by  Britiffi  names.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a queftion  of  curious  fpeculation,  to  enquire  how 
the  ancient  inhabitants  have  fo  completely  vaniffied,  that  the 
prefent  have  no  pretenfions  to  any  affinity,  or  connexion  of 
any  kind  with  them,  either  in  blood,  language,  or  cuftoms. 
Two  caufes  for  this  extin&ion  are  fuggefted  by  Borlafe  ; 
the  gradual  advances  of  the  fea,  and  fome  fudden  fubmerfion 
of  the  land.  Of  the  continual  operation  of  the  firft  caufe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; for  even  within  the  laft  thirty  years 
the  progrefs  of  the  ocean  has  been  very  confiderable.  What 
we  perceive  occurring  in  our  own  times,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  to  have  happened  formerly  : in  ffiort,  it  appears 
clear  that  there  has  been  a progreffive  declenfion  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  land,  and  a proportionate  afcendency  of  the  fea, 
for  many  ages.  This  fa£l  is  ftill  further  evidenced  by  the 
circumftance  of  ruins  and  hedges  being  frequently  feen 
upon  the  ffiifting  of  the  funds,  in  the  friths  between  the 
iflands.  In  fome  places  thefe  hedges  have  been  diftinftly 
traced  from  one  ifland  to  another,  affording  an  undeniable 
proof  of  their  former  union. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  caufe  of  the  extinction  of  the 
old  race  of  inhabitants,  a fudden  fubmerfion  of  the  land, 
though  not  fo  evident  as  that  firft  noticed,  is  neverthelefs 
probable.  The  exiftence  of  tin  and  lead-mines  in  thefe 
iflands,  above  two  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era,  cannot 
be  queftioned  ; yet  no  remains  of  fuch  mines  are  now  dif- 
coverable.  To  account  for  this  fa&,  Borlafe  thinks  the 
gradual  advances  and  flow  depredations  of  the  fea  will  not 
fuffice  ; as  it  fuppofes  a very  extraordinary  rife  in  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  furrounding  ocean. 

It  feems  remarkable,  that  the  ifland  whence  the  whole 
number  derive  their  generic  name  ffiould  be  one  of  the 
fmalleft  among  them ; a fpot,  “ whofe  cliffs  hardly  any 
thing  but  birds  can  mount,”  and  whofe  barrennefs  almoft 
precludes  the  poffibility  of  human  habitation.  The  apparent 
Angularity  of  this  circumftance,  however,  is  eaftly  folved,  by 
adopting  the  very  probable  opinion  of  Borlafe,  that  all  the 
iflands  and  rocks  adjoining  anciently  formed  only  one  ifland, 
having  feveral  headlands,  of  which  Scilly  was  the  “ higheft, 
outermoit,  and  confequently  moft  confpicuous.”  This  ifland, 
the  fame  author  eonjeClures,  might  have  received  the  name 
of  Sylle,  or  Sulleh,  (which,  in  Britiffi,  fignifies  flat  rocks, 
dedicated  to  the  fun)  ; and  having  fome  fmailer  iflands  fcat- 
tered  round  it,  imparted  the  fame  appellation  to  them  ; 
“ whence,  what  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Caffiterides,  were 
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named  by  the  Latin  authors,  Sigdeles,  Sillinae,  Silures  ; and 
by  the  Englifh,  Sylley,  Sulley,  and  Scilly  ; though  the  ap- 
pellation is  riot  fpelt  with  the  c in  any  ancient  record. 

At  what  period  the  Scilly  iflands  were  firft  occupied  by 
the  Romans  is  not  recorded  ; but  after  that  people  had  fub- 
dued  Britain,  thefe  infulated  tradfs  appear  to  have  been 
afiigned  as  a fort  of  Botany  Bay,  or  place  of  banifhment  for 
Hate  criminals. 

Athelftan,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  fubdued  them  in  the 
tenth  century  ; from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  between  king  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  when  they  became  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. In  1645  they  afforded  a temporary  afylum  to 
prince  Charles,  and  his  friends  lord  Hopton  and  lordCapel. 
At  that  period  fir  John  Grenville  was  governor  of  the  iflands, 
which  he  fortified  and  held  for  the  king  ; and  occafioned 
great  annoyance  to  the  parliament  for  fome  years,  by  the 
numerous  captures  made  by  his  frigates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  furrendered  to  an  expedition  under  the  commandof 
admiral  Blake  and  fir  George  Ayfcue,  having  afcertained 
that  refillance  would  prove  unavailing. 

The  property  of  the  Scilly  iflands  was  bellowed  by  king 
Athelftan,  on  “ certain  monks  of  the  Carmelite  order.” 
How  long  they  held  them  is  unknown,  but  they  had  reverted 
to  the  crown  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  I.,  who  granted 
“ to  Olbert,  abbot  of  Taviftock,  all  the  churches  of  Sullye, 
with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  land,  as  the  monks  and 
hermits  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and 
Burgald,  bifhop  of  Cornwall.”  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
they  were  held  by  Ralph  de  Blanchminfter,  under  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  by  the  annual  render  of  300  puffins  at  Michael- 
mas. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  they  were  the  property  of 
fir  John  Colelhili,  from  whom  they  palled  to  the  families  of 
Danvers  and  Whittington,  and  were  purchafed  from  the  latter 
by  Thomas  lord  Seymour,  lord-admiral  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  In  1552  they  were  leafed  to  the  family  of  Go- 
dolphin  ; and  are  now  held  under  that  tenure  by  the  duke 
of  Leeds. 

The  only  inhabited  iflands  in  the  duller  are  St.  Mary’s, 
Trefcaw,  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Agnes,  Sampfon,  and  Brehar. 

St.  Mary's  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the 
bell  cultivated.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a population  of  1271  perfons.  On  this  ifland  is 
Hugh , or  Hcugh-torwn , the  capital  of  Scilly,  where  nearly 
half  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary’s  refide.  It  is  fituated 
upon  the  low  land  of  the  ifthmus  that  joins  the  main  part  of 
the  ifland  to  the  high  ground  of  the  garrifon,  and  confifts 
of  one  long  ftreet,  interfered  by  two  others  of  lefs  extent. 
Here  is  a cullom  houfe,  to  which  belong  a collector,  fur- 
veyor,  and  fix  other  officers  ; alfo  a Oouncil-houfe  and  a 
prifon.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the  pier,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  the  earl  of  Godolphin  about  the  year  1750.  It 
is  430  feet  long,  and  is  calculated  to  fecure  veffels  of  150 
tons  burden.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortrefs,  with  a mount,  and  likewife  the  ruins  of  feveral 
block-houfes  and  batteries,  fuppofed  to  have  been  conftrufted 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  church  Hands  about  a mile  from 
the  town  ; and  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  further, 
along  the  ffiore,  is  Old  Town,  formerly  the  principal  place 
in  the  ifland.  Adjoining  this,  on  an  eminence,  are  fome 
veftiges  of  Old  Town  caltle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Leland, 
in  his  Itinerary,  as  being,  in  his  time,  a “ moderately  ftrong 
pile,  but  difmantled.”  Giant’s  Caftle  bay,  to  the  eaftward, 
derives  its  name  from  an  earthen  work  fo  called,  which 
Troutbeck  attributes  to  the  Danes.  Near  it  is  one  of  thofe 
monuments  of  antiquity  called  rocking-ftones  ; and  on  the 
fummit  of  a hill  oppofite,  are  the  remains  of  a circle  of 


ftones.  Some  of  thefe  meafure  20  feet  long,  and  43  feet  in 
circumference.  Exterior  to  the  circle  are  feveral  fepulchral 
barrows.  Another  fimilar  monument  is  fituated  on  Sullakee 
downs  ; and  this  alfo  is  furrounded  by  tumuli  of  different 
ffiapes  and  fizes.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  are  the 
barracks,  and  feveral  batteries,  likewife  the  king’s  Star- 
caftle,  fo  called  from  the  figure  of  its  plan,  projedling  every- 
way, like  the  rays  of  a ftar.  This  fortrefs  commands  a 
profpedt  of  all  the  iflands,  and  the  feas  around  them.  It 
was  eredled  by  fir  Francis  Godolphin,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  is  now  ufually  occupied  by  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  ifland,  and  a detachment  from  the  barracks. 
“It  was  in  this  caftle,”  fays  Lyfons,  “that  Dr.  John 
Baltwick  was  imprifoned,  by  order  of  the  court  of  ftar- 
chamber,  in  1637,  after  having  loft  his  ears  on  the  pillory, 
for  writing  againft  the  church  and  ftate  ; his  fentence  was 
imprifonment  for  life,  but  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  par- 
liament in  1640.  The  feverity  of  his  fentence  caufed  great 
odium  againft  the  government ; and  he  and  his  fellow  fuf- 
ferers,  Prynne  and  Burton,  who  had  been  fent  to  other 
diftant  prifons,  were  condudled  into  London,  on  their  return, 
with  much  triumph  and  rejoicing.” 

Trefcaw,  or  Trefco  ifland,  the  fecond  largeft  in  the  group, 
lies  two  miles  north  from  St.  Mary’s.  The  capital  village 
here  is  called  Dolphin,  and  confifts  of  the  church  and  about 
thirty  houfes.  The  chief  havens  in  the  ifland  are  Old  and 
New  Grimfby  harbours.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  latter  Hand 
the  ruins  of  Cromwell’s  caftle,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  having 
been  built  by  the  parliamentarians.  It  was  repaired  in  1740, 
but  is  now  completely  gone  to  decay  from  negledl.  Upon 
an  eminence  to  the  north-eaft  appear  the  remains  of  another 
fort,  named  Old  Caftle,  which  is  defcribed  by  Leland  as  a 
“ little  pile,”  though  it  meafures  50  feet  in  length,  and  30 
in  breadth  ; but  it  might  probably  be  enlarged  after  his 
time.  On  this  ifland  are  iome  veftiges  of  the  conventual 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  there  is  a view  given  in 
Borlafe’s  Obfervations  on  the  Scilly  Iflands.  This  mo- 
naitery  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  fubfe- 
quently  enriched  by  feveral  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall.  Tref- 
caw is  little  more  than  half  the  lize  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  only 
contains  465  inhabitants. 

St.  Martin's  ifland,  the  third  largeft  of  the  Scilly  iflands, 
lies  about  a mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Trefcaw.  It  is  nearly 
fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains,  by  eftimation,  720 
fquare  acres.  About  150  years  ago  it  had  not  one  inha- 
bitant ; and  even  fo  late  as  1756,  there  were  only  18  refident 
families,  all  of  whom  were  related  ; but  the  population  has 
now  increafed  to  235  perfons.  On  this  ifland  are  feveral 
cairns,  and  alfo  fome  fmall  circles  of  ftones. 

St.  Agnes  ifland  is  fituated  three  miles  S.W.  from  Heugh- 
town,  and  meafures  about  four  miles  round.  Here  are  alfo 
feveral  ftone  circles,  and  a Angular  rock,  denominated  the 
Giant’s  Punch-bowl,  which  has  a bafin  excavated  on  its 
upper  furface,  feven  feet  diameter  and  three  feet  broad. 
But  the  moil  prominent  objedt  on  the  ifland  is  the  light- 
houfe,  which  is  a ftone  ftrudture,  72  feet  high,  and  placed 
upon  a lofty  eminence,  whence  it  can  be  feen  in  every 
direction  by  navigators.  The  inhabitants  on  St.  Agnes 
ifland  are  244  in  number.  The  other  inhabited  iflands, 
Brehar  and  St.  Sampfon,  do  not  exhibit  any  objedl  worthy  of 
notice.  The  former  contains  1 1 1 perfons,  and  the  latter 
only  32. 

In  fine  weather  thefe  iflands  are  eafily  difcernible  from  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall,  “ appearing  like  a duller  of  cliffs,  or 
fragments  of  ruined  caftles,  round  which  the  Atlantic  rolls 
in  a vaft  curve.”  The  paffage  from  Penzance  to  thefe 
iflands  is  rendered  extremely  dangerous  by  numerous  ledges 
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of  rock,  one  of  which,  called  the  Gulph  or  Wolf,  fituated 
about  midway,  has  been  the  occafion  of  many  fhipwrecks. 
The  climate  here  is  mild  and  healthy  ; the  cold  of  winter, 
and  the  heat  of  fummer,  being  equally  moderated  by  the 
influence  of  the  temperate  breezes  of  the  ocean. 

With  refpedl  to  civil  government,  the  Scilly  iflands  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  fuch,  there  being  no  legally  conlti- 
tuted  magiftrate  in  any  of  them.  Previous  to  the  reform- 
ation, it  appears  that  the  proprietor  kept  the  peace  with  the 
afiiftance  of  twelve  armed  men  ; and  that  there  were  fre- 
quently quarrels  between  them  and  the  king’s  coroner,  who 
vifited  the  iflands  occafionally,  for  the  trial  of  the  higher 
offences.  At  prefent,  perfons  accufed  of  felonies  are  fent  to 
Cornwall  to  be  tried  at  the  county  afiizes ; but  all  minor 
crimes  and  civil  fuits  are  cognizable  by  a court  delegated  by 
the  lord  proprietor,  whofe  immediate  authority  for  exei'cifing 
the  civil  jurifdiftion  is  derived  folely  from  a patent  granted 
by  king  William.  The  court  conflfts  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  fits  monthly  at  Heugh-town,  St. 
Mary’s,  for  the  decifion  of  caufes.  Vacancies  in  this  court 
are  fupplied  by  eleftion  ; but  the  whole  may  be  diffolved, 
and  a frefh  appointment  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  lord  pro- 
prietor. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  iflands  are  chiefly  engaged 
either  in  agriculture,  in  fifhing,  or  in  the  manufadture  of 
kelp.  Cattle  are  fed  on  molt  of  the  iflands  ; but  they  are 
neither  abundant,  nor  remarkable  for  fize.  The  corn  pro- 
duce conflfts  principally  of  barley,  peas,  and  oats,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  wheat ; a few  acres  are  fown  with  pillis  ; 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  in 
St.  Mary’s.  The  procefs  for  making  kelp  was  firft  intro- 
duced herein  1684,  by  a Mr.  Nance,  whofe  memory  is,  in 
confequence,  Itill  revered  by  the  inhabitants.  He  refided 
on  the  ifland  of  Tean,  which  is  now  uninhabited. — Anti- 
quities, Hiftorical  and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, by  William  Borlafe,  LL.D.,  F. R.S.,  folio.  Lond. 
1769.  Borlafe’s  Obfervations  on  the  Iflands  of  Scilly,  4to. 
Oxford,  1756.  The  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Polwhele,  vol.  iii.  fupplement,  4to.  Falmouth,  1803.  A 
Survey  of  the  Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  the  Scilly 
Iflands,  by  John  Troutbeck,  8vo.  Sherborne,  no  date.  A 
Natural  and  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Iflands  of  Scilly, 
by  Robert  Heath,  8vo.  Lond.  1750.  Lyfons’s  Magna 
Britannia,  Cornwall,  qto.  1814.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  ii.  by  John  Britton  and  E.  W.  Bray  ley,  8vo. 
i8ot. 

Scilly  IJlands,  a group  of  iflands,  or  fhoals,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  reckoned  extremely  dangerous ; fo  named 
by  captain  Wallis,  in  1767.  S.  lat.  160  28'.  W.  long. 
1 550  30'. 

SCIMPODIUM,  2x»ju.7roJiov,  among  the  Ancients,  a 
fmall  couch  or  bed,  on  which  one  perfon  only  could  reft  at 
a time.  It  was  on  the  fcimpodium  that  the  Romans  ufed 
to  lay  themfelves  when  weary  or  indifpofed. 

The  fcimpodium  was  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  the  le&ica, 
to  carry  both  men  and  women,  not  only  through  the  city, 
but  likewife  in  jourmes  into  the  country. 

SCINCOIDES,  in  Zoology.  See  Lizard. 

SCINCUS,  the  Scink,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  lizard, 
called  alfo  by  fome  the  land  crocodile,  crocodilus  terrejlris, 
and  formerly  well-known  in  the  druggifts’  (hops  as  an  in- 
gredient in  leveral  compofitions.  See  Lizard. 

SCIND,  or  Sindy,  in  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
fituated  between  N.  lat.  230  and  270,  and  E.  long.  67°  and 
710.  Its  general  boundaries,  according  to  the  llatement  of 
Kinneir,  are  the  country  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  ocean  to 
the  S.,  the  provinces  of  Marwar,  Joudpore,  and  Jeiielmere, 
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to  the  E. ; thofe  of  Bhakor,  Moultan,  and  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  N.  ; and  on  the  W.  Mekran  and 
the  mountains  of  Balouchiftan.  The  river  Indus,  and  its 
branches,  interfeft  this  country,  and  increafe  its  fertility, 
forming  a delta,  in  length  about  300  miles,  along  the  coaft. 
It  has  been  afferted,  in  confequence  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
Mr.  Ellis  in  1809,  that  this  noble  river  and  the  Panjab  form 
a junction,  a few  miles  S.W.  of  a place  called  Chafepoor, 
fituated  N.  lat.  28°  31'.  E.  long.  69°  55'.  The  collective 
waters  are  then  faid  to  take  a direction  towards  the  W.,  and 
to  throw  out  many  branches,  which  fertilize  the  country  to  a 
great  extent  on  both  fides.  About  15  miles  to  the  S.  of 
Shikarpoor,  the  principal  ftream  feparates  into  two  channels, 
the  moll  cenfiderable  of  which  continues  its  courfe  as  far  as 
Sehwaun,  where  it  again  turns  to  the  E.,  and  after  detaching 
another  fmall  branch,  about  1 2 miles  to  the  N.  of  Hydrabad, 
once  more  bends  to  the  W.,  and  enters  the  fea  at  a place 
called  Lahery  Bunder,  in  N.  lat.  240  22'.  E.  long.  67° 
23’.  This  is  defcribed  by  the  natives  as  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
and  navigable  for  large  vefteis  as  far  as  Dharaja  Bunder, 
three  days’  journey  from  Lahery  Bunder  ; and  here  goods 
are  unloaded,  and  conveyed  as  far  as  Moultan  and  Lahore 
in  kantauls,  or  boats,  which  carry  about  100  tons,  are  flat- 
bottomed,  but  of  great  width,  and  when  the  wind  is  con- 
trary, are  either  drawn  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or 
pufhed  forward  with  poles.  The  moft  eailern  branch,  no\y 
called  the  Nulla  Suncra,  is  faid  to  be  about  a degree  diftant 
from  the  main  itream  in  the  parallel  of  Hydrabad.  It  for- 
merly entered  the  fea  at  Lukput  Bunder,  but  is  now,  if  the 
report  of  the  natives  may  be  credited,  entirely  loft  in  the 
fands.  The  Fuloolee  branch,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  feparating  from  the  main  ftream  12  miles  above 
Hydrabad,  becomes  again  connected  with  it  by  an  artificial 
cut,  about  20  miles  below  that  city.  This  channel  is  feven 
miles  in  length,  and  that  portion  of  the  waters  which  does 
not  flow  through  it  into  the  principal  ftream  of  the  Indus, 
enters  the  fea  at  Lukput  Bunder,  under  the  name  of 
Goonee.  The  courfe  of  the  Goonee  at  Ali  Bunder,  in  N. 
lat.  240  24',  begins  to  be  obftrudted  by  fhoals  ; and  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  in  a few  years  it  will,  like  the 
Nulla  Suncra,  be  abforbed  by  the  fands.  The  principal 
ftream  is  in  general  about  a mile  in  breadth,  and  varying  in 
depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms.  The  fwelling  of  the  Indus, 
occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the  mountains  of 
Cafhmire,  ufually  commences  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
continues  to  increafe  until  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  But 
to  return  from  this  digrefiion  ; Scind  or  Sindy  is  reprefented 
by  major  Rennell  as  extending  along  the  courfe  of  the  Indus 
from  its  embouchure  to  Behker,  or  Bhakor,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Moultan,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  leail  300  Britifh  miles 
in  length  that  way.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular ; it  may 
be  about  160  miles  in  the  wideft  part.  On  theN.E.  lie  the 
territories  of  the  Seiks  ; and  on  the  N.  thofe  of  the  king  of 
Candahar ; on  the  W.  is  Mekran,  a province  of  Perfia,  whofe 
prince  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  A fandy 
defert  bounds  Sindy  on.  the  E.,  and  extends  the  whole  way 
from  the  territory  of  Cutch  to  the  confines  of  Moultan  ; 
being  near  350  Britifh  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  150 
wide.  This  is  the  fandy  defert  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
as  the  eaftern  boundary  of  India.  The  province  of  Sindy, 
in  many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  its  furface,  refembles  Egypt  ; it  may  be 
termed  a level  country,  interfered  with  rocky  hills:  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and 
extended  into  a wide  delta  ; while  the  upper  part  is  a narrow 
flip  of  country,  confined  on  the  Perfian  fide  by  a ridge,  or 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a fandy  defert  ; 
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the  river  Indus,  equal  at  lead  to  the  Nile,  winding  through 
the  midft  of  this  level  valley,  and  annually  overflowing  it. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  continual  droughts  ; and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  the  vicinity  of  the  fandy  deferts  bounding  it  on  the 
E.,  and  not  far  remote  on  the  N.W.,  the  heats  are  fo 
violent,  and  the  winds  from  thefe  quarters  fo  pernicious, 
that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo  as  to  be  occafionally  venti- 
lated, by  means  of  apertures  on  the  tops  of  them,  refem- 
bling  the  funnels  of  fmall  chimnies.  The  roofs  are  com- 
pofed  of  thick  layers  of  earth,  inftead  of  terraces.  Few 
countries  are  more  unwholefome  to  European  conftitutions, 
particularly  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta , which  fee.  Not- 
withdanding  the  circumftances  already  recited,  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  and  opprelfion  of  the  prefent  rulers  of  Scind,  who 
have  inclofed,  and  converted  the  mod  fruitful  didrifts  into 
gloomy  and  impervious  foreds,  for  the  amufement  of  hunt- 
ing, it  is  dill  capable  of  cultivation,  and  continues  to  export 
a confiderable  quantity  of  rice  and  grain.  The  country  is, 
in  general,  in  a date  of  culture,  for  30  or  40  miles  on  each 
fide  of  the  river  ; except  at  Sehwaun,  where  a great  range 
of  mountains,  on  the  wedern  fide,  approaches  to  within  15 
miles  of  the  principal  dream. 

The  internal  government  of  Scind  or  Sindy  is  a military 
defpotifm  ; and  the  fupreme  authority  is  veded  in  three 
brothers,  of  a race  originally  fpringing  from  Balouchidan  ; 
who  divide  the  country  in  different  proportions  between 
them.  The  population  is  principally  compofed  of  Maho- 
metan tribes  from  Balouchidan.  There  is,  however,  a con- 
fiderable number  of  Hindoos,  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
their  prince,  and  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion, according  to  Kinneir ; but  Rennell  fays,  they  are 
treated  with  great  rigour,  and  not  permitted  to  ereft  any 
pagodas,  and  other  places  of  worlhip,  fo  that  by  this  fe- 
verity  of  their  Mahometan  governors,  vad  numbers  of  them 
are  driven  into  other  countries.  They  are  chiefly  employed 
in  commerce,  while  the  Mahometans  conditute  the  military 
order ; and  in  peace  become  hufbandmen  and  artificers. 
According  to  a treaty  concluded  in  1739,  between  Nadir 
Shah  and  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  Scind  is  nominally  fubjeft 
to  the  king  of  Cabul,  and  ought  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of 
12  lacs  of  rupees;  but  this  is  never  done,  except  when 
payment  is  enforced  by  the  advance  of  an  army  to  the  fron- 
tiers. The  ruling  family  can  bring  into  the  field  a force  of 
36,000  irregular  cavalry,  armed  with  matchlocks,  fwords, 
and  (hields,  and  intended,  at  the  fame  time,  to  aft  as  infan- 
try, whenever  circumdances  require  it.  Commerce  and  agri- 
culture have  rapidly  declined ; nor  is  this  furprifing  under 
the  prefent  rulers,  who  levy  on  foreign  and  domedic  trade  a 
duty  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  the  merchant  and 
the  mechanic.  They  monopolize  the  grain,  which  they 
purchafe,  by  compulfion,  at  a low  price  from  the  culti- 
vators, and  retail  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  The  capital  of 
Scind  was  formerly  Tatta  (which  fee),  but  it  is  now  Hydra- 
bad,  the  refidence  of  the  Ameers,  fituated  in  N.  lat.  25° 
22r.  E.  long.  68°  41',  on  an  eminence,  the  foot  of  which  is 
wafhed  by  the  Fuloolee  branch  of  the  Indus.  This  is 
edeemed  by  the  natives  a flrong  fortrefs.  (See  Hydrabad.) 
The  fuburb,  together  with  the  city,  is  faid  to  contain  14 
or  15,000  inhabitants.  Hydrabad  yields,  without  much 
encouraging  indudry,  a revenue  of  60,000  rupees.  The 
artifans  are  numerous  and  fkilful,  particularly  the  ar- 
mourers. Amercote,  the  retreat  of  Humaioun,  formerly 
belonged  to  Scind,  but  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  rajah 
of  Joudpore.  Corachie,  57  miles  from  Tatta,  is  the  only 
good  fea-port  in  Scind.  It  lies  17  miles  E.  by  S.  of  cape 
Monze,  in  N.  lat.  24°5i'  15",  and  E.  long.  67°  16',  at  the 
head  of  a bay  which  affords  good  (helter  for  /hipping,  and 
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veffels  of  300  or  400  tons  burthen  may  enter  the  harbour 
at  high  water,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
latter  end  of  May.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a cadle, 
built  in  1801,  where  are  mounted  a few  pieces  of  ufelefs 
cannon.  The  foil  about  Corachie  is  fandy  and  dony,  but 
capable  of  cultivation  during  the  rains.  The  fruit  of  the 
date-trees  never  comes  to  perfeftion.  Here  are  lemons, 
mangoes,  grapes,  plantains,  and  alfo  water  and  mulk  me- 
lons ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  pumpkin  and  brinjal, 
there  are  no  vegetables  at  Corachie.  The  water  is  brackifh  ; 
fuel  and  forage  are  fcarce ; fheep  are  indifferent,  but  the 
camels  and  draught  bullocks  are  excellent.  The  population 
at  Corachie  is  eflimated  at  8000  fouls,  the  majority  being 
Hindoos,  chiefly  engaged  in  commercial  concerns.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  country  confid  chiefly  of  rice,  glue,  hides, 
Ihark-fins,  faltpetre,  potalh,  affa-foetida,  tatta-cloth,  indi- 
go, frankincenfe,  and  coarfe  cloths.  Thefe  articles  are  con- 
veyed, in  the  fair  feafon,  in  “ dingees,”  or  fmall  coading 
veffels,  with  one  mad  and  a very  high  dern,  to  Bombay, 
Guzerat,  and  the  coad  of  Malabar,  from  whence  are  re- 
turned pepper  and  other  fpices,  iron,  lead,  deel,  elephants’ 
teeth,  cochineal,  with  fandal  wood  and  other  woods.  Boats 
proceed  up  a fmall  creek,  in  five  or  fix  days,  from  Corachie. 
The  town  of  Gugah  contains  600  inhabitants,  and  is  fitu- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a 
fmall  creek,  in  N.  lat.  240  45'.  E.  long.  68°  7';  and  the 
extenfive  ruins  of  Bamborah,  in  N.  lat.  240  46'.  E.  long. 
67°  50',  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bra- 
minabad.  There  are  many  other  fmall  towns  in  the  province 
of  Scind  or  Sindy.  Rennell’s  Memoir.  Kinneir’s  Mem. 
of  the  Perfian  Empire. 

SCIND ALMOS,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs 
a fiflure  of  the  cranium,  or  of  any  other  part. 

SC1NGOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  fitu- 
ated in  the  Alps,  S.W.  of  Ocelum. 

SCINTILLA  Veneris,  a term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to 
exprefs  a refolution  of  the  limbs,  a deprivation  of  motion 
from  a venereal  caufe. 

SCIO,  anciently  Chios  (which  fee),  in  Geography,  an 
ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  extent  fomewhat  lefs 
confiderable  than  “ Lefbos  being  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  50  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth,  on  account  of  the 
windings  of  the  coad,  nearly  12  miles  towards  the  S.  part, 
and  15  towards  the  N.  part : feparated  from  Afia  Minor  by  a 
channel  eight  or  nine  miles  in  width.  Beyond  the  plain  that 
extends  to  the  fouth  of  the  capital,  and  in  the  whole  fouth 
part  of  the  ifland,  the  lands  are  almod  every  where  fufcep- 
tible  of  culture,  although  they  are,  in  general,  of  middling 
quality.  The  ground  is  lefs  elevated,  lefs  uneven  than  in 
the  N.  part,  and  the  population  is  there  more  confiderable. 
According  to  the  regiders  of  the  government,  the  popula- 
tion of  Scio  is  to  be  edimated  at  110,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  capital  are  reckoned  30,000,  viz.  3500  Turks,  1500 
Greek  Roman  Catholics,  and  25,000  Greek  fchifmatics ; 
to  which  number  may  alfo  be  added  about  100  Jews.  In 
the  ifland  are  68  villages,  all  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Thofe 
villages  which  furnifli  madic,  to  the  number  of  21  or  24, 
are  the  mod  populous  and  mod  wealthy  : the  larged  of  all 
is  Pirghi,  fituated  to  the  W. ; and  next  to  this,  Ninita, 
Calamoti,  and  Calimatia,  towards  the  S.  are  the  mod 
confiderable  of  the  ifland.  Voliffo,  fituated  on  the  fea- 
Ihore,  oppofite  to  Pfera,  is  remarkable  for  the  rude  and 
almod  favage  air  of  its  inhabitants.  However,  all  the  vil- 
lages, whatever  may  be  their  extent  and  fituation,  are  tole- 
rably well  built,  and  have  almod  all  of  them  an  inclofure 
capable  of  fecuring  them  from  a coup  de  main  of  a corfair. 
The  inhabitants  of  Scio  are  peculiarly  didinguifhed  from  the 
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other  Greeks  by  a decided  inclination  towards  commerce,  an 
ardent  tafte  for  the  arts,  and  an  eager  defire  of  enterprife ; 
by  a fprightly,  pleafant,  epigrammatic  wit ; and,  occaiion- 
ally,  a fort  of  mad  and  burlelque  gaiety,  which  has  given 
rife  to  the  following  proverb : “ It  is  as  uncommon  to  find 
a green  horfe  as  a prudent  Sciot.”  Notwithfianding  this 
farcafm,  there  are  many  of  the  Sciots  who  know  how  to 
combine  the  molt  circumfpeCt  prudence  with  the  molt  ami- 
able and  the  molt  lively  fprightlinefs.  No  other  town,  fays 
Olivier,  prefents  fo  great  a mafs  of  information  ; no  other 
contains  fo  many  men  exempt  from  prejudices,  abounding 
with  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  bleffed  with  a head  better 
organized.  Some  among  them,  however,  may  be  reproached 
with  a ridiculous  pride  and  a mifplaced  fanaticifm.  The 
influence  of  the  priefthood,  it  is  obferved,  is  perhaps  too 
great  in  a country  that  wifhes  to  apply  itfelf  to  agriculture 
and  commerce. 

The  women,  notwithfianding  their  grotefque  drefs,  are 
more  amiable  than  thofe  of  the  capital,  becaufe  they  are 
more  courteous,  more  gay,  more  lively,  and  more  witty. 
They  are  feen  with  tolerable  freedom  at  their  own  home  in 
prefence  of  their  relations ; and  they  enjoy,  more  than  elfe- 
where,  a liberty  which  they  feldom  abide.  They  fpend,  in 
all  feafons,  part  of  the  day  in  finging  and  working,  playing 
or  amufing  themfelves  before  their  houfes.  On  the  efpla- 
nade,  in  the  gardens,  and  round  the  town,  you  will  meet  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  groups  of  young  damfels,  who  are 
free  and  playful,  and  pleafant  both  in  addrefs  and  repartee. 
But  the  married  women  are  more  referved ; and  the  females 
of  Scio  in  general  are  particularly  circumfpeCt  and  fhy  with 
regard  to  the  Turks.  There  are  not  to  be  found,  fays 
Olivier,  in  any  other  country  of  the  Levant,  fo  many  beau- 
tiful women  as  at  Scio ; and  yet,  overpowered  by  a bad 
tafie,  they  ufe  too  freely  red,  white,  and  black  colouring, 
which,  fo  far  from  adding  to  their  charms,  caufe  that  foft- 
nefs  to  difappear,  conceal  that  delicate  complexion,  and  de- 
ftroy  that  bloom,  which  every  where  render  women  fo  agree- 
able and  fo  captivating.  They  frequent  the  baths  much 
more  than  the  females  of  Smyrna  and  Confiantinople.  The 
whitenefs  of  their  teeth  is  afcribed  to  their  incefi’ant  chewing 
of  maftic,  or  to  their  difufe  of  fmoking,  in  which  the  other 
females  find  inexprefiible  pleafure.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  habits  of  induftry ; thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  em- 
ploying themfelves  in  making  itockings,  caps,  and  purfes, 
which  they  fell  to  paffengers  or  carry  to  dealers  : and  the 
richer  women  embroidering  handkerchiefs  and  other  linen, 
and  working  at  fome  fort  of  filk  or  cotton  ftuff.  Sweet- 
meats, conferves  of  rofes  and  orange-flowers,  fyrups  of  le- 
mon and  bergamot-citron,  occupy  a great  number  of  women 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  conditions.  It  is  generally  in  the 
country  that  they  breed  the  filk-worm  and  fpin  cotton. 
Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  more  particularly  to  em- 
broidery, give  to  the  filks  which  they  employ  the  colours 
that  they  wilh.  They  obtain,  among  others,  a gold  yellow 
colour  with  the  branches  of  the  celtis  orientalis,  or  the 
leaves  of  the  henne  or  Egyptian  privet;  a bright  yellow 
with  the  flowers  of  broom,  and  the  Items  of  the  filvery- 
leaved  daphne  or  tartonraira.  The  roots  of  the  apple-tree 
yield  them  a pale  rofe  colour.  The  wood  of  the  quince- 
tree  furnifhes  a very  bright  flefh-colour.  They  draw  from 
the  branches  of  the  peach-tree  a bright  green,  and  from  the 
leaves  a deep  one.  They  cut  the  ligneous  fubftances  into 
little  bits,  iteep  them  in  water  for  two  days,  boil  them  the 
third  day  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  one-half ; they  ftrain 
it  through  a cloth,  add  a little  alum,  and  fet  it  again  over 
the  fire.  As  loon  as  the  water  boils,  they  Iteep  their  filk 
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for  a longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  as  they  with  to  ob 
tain  a colour  more  or  lefs  deep. 

The  red  peelings  of  onions  yield  them  a tolerably  bright 
orange  colour  yellow  : they  fet  them  to  foak  in  water  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  boil  them  with  a little  alum : they 
add  a fpoonful  of  cochineal,  or  of  kermes,  when  they  wilh 
to  obtain  a beautiful  red. 

The  rind  of  the  walnut,  while  green,  which  is  taken  off 
when  they  pickle  that  fruit,  affords  them  a green  more  or 
lefs  deep. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  gallnut,  of  the  cup  of  the 
velani  oak,  of  madder-root,  and  of  all  the  colouring  fub- 
ftances employed  in  Europe. 

In  no  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  nor  in  any  country  of 
Turkey,  did  we  fee  lands  fo  well  cultivated,  commerce  fo 
aClive,  and  induftry  fo  great,  as  at  Scio.  Grounds  the  moft 
arid  and  moft  ftony,  improve  by  degrees  under  the  hand  of 
the  Sciot,  and  become  fit  to  receive  fome  feeds  or  fome 
ufeful  trees.  There  is  no  kind  of  traffic  to  which  he  is  a 
ftranger,  no  hazardous  enterprife  that  he  does  not  attempt. 
Here  no  one  is  idle : he  who  is  not  a prieft,  is  moft  cer- 
tainly a merchant,  manufacturer,  artifan,  mariner,  or  cul- 
tivator. 

If  agriculture  and  induftry  fcarcely  leave  any  thing  to  be 
wifhed  for  in  this  ifland,  it  is  becaufe  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  that  enjoys  more  effectual  protection,  or  is 
more  favoured  by  the  government.  Here,  through  a con- 
currence of  fortunate  circumftances,  private  intereft  is  in 
unifon  with  public  intereft.  As  the  appanage  of  a fultana, 
the  ifland  is  under  her  immediate  protection.  A na’ib  here 
adminifters  juftice  for  the  molla  of  Confiantinople  ; the  lat- 
ter has  an  intereft  in  watching  over  his  fubftitute,  and  in 
caufing  him  to  be  recalled,  if  the  complaints  made  againft 
him  prove  well  founded.  The  fultan  has  granted  privileges 
to  the  moft  populous  part  of  the  ifland,  to  all  the  villages 
whofe  inhabitants  cultivate  the  maftic  deftined  for  his  fe- 
raglio  : he  has  withdrawn  them  from  the  rod  of  the  mut- 
felim,  and  granted  them  an  aga,  who  particularly  farms  that 
valuable  commodity.  The  town  likewife  enjoys  a great 
number  of  privileges.  Laftly,  the  governor,  who  at  the 
fame  time  farms  the  cuftom-houfe  duties  and  taxes,  applies 
himfelf  to  make  the  moft  of  the  one,  by  the  protection  and 
the  accommodation  which  he  grants  to  the  merchants  and 
cultivators ; he  does  not  indulge  himfelf  with  regard  to 
others  in  perfecutions,  and  ruinous  exaCtions,  which  too 
frequently  overfet  the  fortune  of  the  tributary  fubjeCts  in 
the  other  towns.  Here  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich 
one,  the  cultivator  as  well  as  the  merchant,  the  villager  as 
well  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  town,  are  all  alike  protected, 
all  may  alike  prefer  their  complaints,  all  may  demand  and 
obtain  the  removal  of  a man  who  lhould  abufe  too  much  the 
authority  intrufted  to  him. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  and  the  taxes  are  moderate  ; but 
the  ifland,  like  others  of  the  Archipelago,  is  fubjeCl  to  the 
duty  which  the  captain-pacha  annually  levies  on  them. 
Their  manufactured  fluffs  are  fubjeCl  to  a mark  or  feal,  af- 
fixed by  the  mutfelim,  under  penalty  of  confifcation  and 
fine  ; and  pay  before  they  are  fent  out  of  the  ifland  a 
certain  duty.  The  karatch,  a capitation  tax,  is  fixed  for 
the  villages,  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  territory.  In  the  town,  all  males,  from  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  through  abufe  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old,  are  infcribed  on  a regilter,  and  divided  into  three  clafl'es ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  pay  1 1 piaftres,  thofe  of  the  fecond  5^, 
and  thofe  of  the  third  2f  piaftres.  Women  are  exempt  from 
this  tax.  Independently  of  thefe  legitimate  duties,  the  go- 
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vernor  levies  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxes,  not  burdenfome  to 
individuals,  but  in  the  total  amounting  to  a large  fum.  One 
of  the  nobleft  privileges  of  the  Sciots,  which  ferves  as  a 
dam  againlt  the  torrent  of  the  judicial  injultice  of  the 
Turks,  is  to  have  notaries  of  their  religion,  whofe  adls, 
in  the  Greek  dialett,  are  refpedted  by  the  Ottomans,  and 
received  at  their  tribunal  as  authentic  documents.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  one  who  allumes  the  title  of  apof- 
tolical  notary.  The  Greeks,  much  more  numerous,  have 
feveral.  Next  to  this  privilege,  the  greateft  of  all,  is  that 
of  nominating  among  them  five  primates,  whofe  functions 
coniift  in  defending  with  lirmnefs  the  validity  of  thefe  adts, 
and  in  examining  and  judging  all  the  litigious  affairs  of  the 
ifland,  as  to  civil  matters.  The  municipal  jurifdi&ion  of 
this  illand,  very  much  refpedted  by  the  Turks,  is  compofed 
of  three  Greeks  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  entrufted, 
for  one  year  or  more,  frequently  for  two  years,  to  none  but 
merchants,  who  join  to  a knowledge  of  commerce  an  un- 
equivocal reputation  for  probity.  The  inhabitants  of  Scio 
have  likewife  the  privilege  of  electing  every  year  two  in- 
tendants  of  health,  whofe  number  in  cafe  of  the  plague  is 
increafed.  The  lazaretto  is  contained  in  a vafl  enclofure  to- 
wards the  fea,  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  conlills  of 
feveral  piles  of  building,  feparated  from  each  other,  intended 
fome  for  the  lick  and  others  for  the  convalefcent.  Notwith- 
ilanding  this  precaution  they  are  occafionally  great  fufferers 
from  this  diforder.  The  plague  of  1788  carried  off  in  a 
little  time  14,000  perfons.  The  fame  intendants  have  the 
infpedtion  of  the  hofpital  of  lepers,  fituated  in  a narrow 
valley,  N.N.W.  of  the  town. 

Muflulman  toleration,  which  allows  the  Sciots  the  liberty 
of  having  a police,  tribunals,  and  particular  judges,  is  Hill 
more  indulgent  in  regard  to  their  religion.  The  Greeks, 
infinitely  more  numerous,  more  rich,  and  more  powerful 
than  the  Latins,  pofTefs  about  700  churches  in  the  ifland,  a 
calculation  which  will,  no  doubt,  appear  exaggerated,  but 
the  exadtnefs  of  which  was  warranted  to  Olivier  by  the  beft- 
informed  perfons  of  Scio.  Perfecuted  by  their  adverfaries, 
the  weak  Latins  have  no  more  than  four  at  the  prefent  day, 
a fingle  one  in  the  town,  and  three  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  priefts,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  proportionate 
to  this  aftonifhing  number  of  churches.  It  is  extremely 
curious  to  fee  them  difplay,  in  the  midfl  of  the  fanatic 
Muffulmans,  all  the  pomp  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Their  procefhons  and  interments  attradl 
an  innumerable  train  ; the  priefts  in  their  furplices,  the  papas 
in  their  Holes,  traverfe  the  flreets  of  the  town,  preceded  by 
a long  crofs,  followed  by  a great  number  of  faithful  with  a 
wax-taper  in  their  hand.  The  Hern  Muflulman  fees  them 
pafs  without  murmuring,  provided  they  pay  homage  to  the 
mofques,  provided  they  interrupt  their  finging  at  the  fight 
of  that  venerable  place,  that  they  detach  the  crofs  from  its 
ftaff,  and  hold  it  humbly  lowered. 

The  privilege  of  having  bells  to  their  churches  is  granted 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  maftic  villages : they  ferve  for 
calling  them  to  prayers,  to  mafs,  to  work,  to  the  gathering 
of  the  maftic,  to  the  parochial  affemblies : they  are  likewife 
intended  for  giving  the  alarm  in  cafe  of  attack  or  fire. 

The  hiftory  of  Scio  is  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  time,  and 
is  confounded  with  the  errors  of  fable.  At  firft  under  the 
rod  of  kings,  next  under  republican  agitation,  then  under 
the  odious  tyranny  of  factions,  alternately  independent  and 
fubjedted,  never  perhaps  free  and  happy,  the  inhabitants  of 
Scio  have  palled  fucccflively  under  the  domination  of  the 
Perfians,  under  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  under  that  of  the 
Romans.  The  Venetians  attempted  to  eftablilh  themfelves 


there,  when  the  Europeans  in  a delirium  were  crowding  to* 
wards  the  oriental  regions,  in  order  to  drive  the  injidel  Muf- 
fuhnans  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  Greek  emperors  foon 
after  fold  the  ifland  to  fome  Genoefe  nobles,  and  that  re* 
public  had  rendered  it  the  emporium  of  an  extenfive  com- 
merce, when,  in  1566,  Soliman  1.  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it. 

Favoured  by  the  Catholics  of  the  country,  the  Venetians 
took  po  He  Hi  on  of  Scio,  in  1693,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Achmet  II. : they  conduced  themfelves  there  in  a 
very  indecorous  and  very  impolitic  manner,  by  perfecuting 
the  Greeks  enemies  of  the  Latins.  The  year  after  Mezo- 
morto,  a Turkilh  admiral,  had  only  to  prefent  himfelf  to 
beat  them  and  expel  them  from  the  ifland.  Since  that 
epoch,  Scio  has  not  ceafed  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  empire  of 
the  crefcent. 

Maftic  muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  important 
productions  of  the  ifland,  and  the  mod  valuable,  fince  to 
this  they  owe  many  of  their  privileges,  and  the  cultivators 
their  independence,  their  comfort,  and,  perhaps,  their  hap- 
pinefs.  ( See  Mastic.)  Scio  turpentine  is  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  fcarce.  The  cotton  which  they  grow, 
though  plentiful,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  lupply  of  their 
numerous  manufactures  ; nor  is  the  collection  of  filk  ade- 
quate to  the  confumption  of  the  manufactories  of  the 
town. 

The  ifland  produces  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  and  a few 
legumes  ; but  the  quantity  of  thefe  commodities  is  fo  dif- 
proportioned  to  that  required  by  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  they  are  obliged  to  draw  them  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  wheat  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fubfift  them  for 
three  months.  The  wine  furniffies  for  the  confumption  of 
feven  or  eight : it  is,  in  general,  fweet  and  l'pirituous.  That 
which  rich  individuals  make  with  care,  is  as  good  as  Malaga, 
Frontignac,  and  Cyprus  wines,  when  they  have  acquired  a 
little  age 

The  oil  fuffices  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  in  good 
crops  ; they  procure  that  article  from  Mitylene  when  thefe 
are  bad  or  indifferent : here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Le- 
vant, they  fait  a very  great  quantity  of  olives,  according  to 
an  eafy  procefs. 

Oranges,  common  lemons,  wild  lemons,  and  bergamot- 
citrons,  which  are  brought  during  the  winter  and  in  the 
fpring  to  Conllantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Smyrna,  are  a 
very  important  article  of  trade,  which  is  eftimated,  one  year 
with  another,  at  2,000,000  of  livres  (83,333/.  iterling. ) A 
very  agreeable  fyrup,  in  great  requeft,  is  alfo  made  with  the 
exprefled  juice  of  lemons  and  cedrats : it  is  fet  to  thicken 
over  the  fire,  after  receiving  the  addition  of  a little  fugar  or 
honey.  It  is  fent  to  Conllantinople,  to  Cairo,  and  into  the 
Black  fea.  The  rinds  of  thefe  fruits  are  preferved  in  fugar 
or  honey,  and  are  diftributed  all  over  the  Levant. 

The  galls,  while  yet  green,  of  a fpecies  of  willow,  falvia 
pomifera,  are  in  like  manner  preferved  in  fugar  or  honey. 
This  fweetmeat  is  very  agreeable,  much  efteemed,  and 
highly  ftomachic.  The  Sciots  employ  not  only  the  galls  of 
the  country,  but  thofe  which  they  receive  from  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands. 

The  rofe-tree  is  alfo  an  important  article  of  culture, 
either  from  the  great  quantity  of  conferve  of  rofes  which 
is  there  made,  or  from  the  effential  oil  which  is  extradled 
from  it. 

Dried  figs  are  efteemed,  and  are  almoft  all  fent  to  Smyrna 
and  to  Conllantinople  ; of  thefe  the  merchants  of  Smyrna 
difpatch  to  Europe,  as  well  from  Scio  as  from  the  coaft  of 
Alia,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  livres  (416 61.  Iterling). 

In  molt  of  the  gardens  is  feen  the  febeften,  whofe  oval 
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fruit,  a little  fmaller  than  a common  olive,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent glue,  employed  throughout  the  Levant  for  bird- 
catching. 

A plum-tree  called  verdajfier  is  here  cultivated  : its  fruit 
is  large,  oblong,  of  a pale-green,  and  of  a very  agreeable 
tade.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  lads  fcarcely  three  weeks. 
The  inhabitants  make  it  an  article  of  trade  : they  peel  the 
plum,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  pack  it  up  in  boxes,  and  fend  it  to 
Smyrna  and  Condantinople,  where  it  is  fold  as  high  as  two 
pialtres  the  oke. 

The  wax  is  not  fufficient  for  the  great  confumption  which 
is  made  of  that  article  in  the  churches  of  the  country  : the 
inhabitants  import  it  from  Greece  and  Natolia:  they  alfo 
import  honey  for  fyrups,  preferves,  and  iweetmeats  which 
they  prepare  ; that  of  Greece  is  the  moft  edeemed. 

It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  about  500  looms  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  filk  fluffs.  The  inhabitants  of  Scio 
have  fucceeded  in  imitating,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Lyons 
filks ; but  they  have  copied  with  more  fuccefs  the  India 
filks  and  cottons,  which  they  alfo  draw  from  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus.  Thofe  of  Scio  are  at  this  day  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  thefe  two  cities,  the  oldeft  manufacturing  ones  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  They  alfo  make  a confiderable  quantity 
of  gaitans,  or  filk  loops,  preferable  to  thofe  of  Condanti- 
nople  and  Burfa.  They  ferve  for  the  edging  and  button- 
holes of  the  T urkifh  dreffes : they  alfo  plait  fome  in  gold 
and  in  filver  for  thofe  of  the  women.  There  are  much 
fewer  looms  for  the  cottons  than  for  the  filks. 

The  trade  of  the  various  cloths  manufactured  at  Scio 
is  eilimated  at  upwards  of  6,000,000  livres  (250,000/. 
iterling). 

There  is  nothing  wanting  at  Scio  to  render  its  trade  more 
flourifhing  but  a good  harbour  ; that  which  exids  is  neither 
fpacious  nor  deep,  and  rocks  obilruCt  its  entrance ; it  can 
receive  none  but  fmall  veffels ; large  Chips  and  men  of  war 
anchor  without  in  an  open  road,  which  has,  at  lead,  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  the  facility  of  going  out  with  all  winds. 
Its  entrance  is  indicated  by  two  light-houfes ; and  though  it 
was  formerly  fufficiently  fpacious  for  the  trade  of  the  ifland, 
and  of  all  the  Archipelago,  it  is  daily  becoming  choaked  up, 
whilll  the  Turks  will  not  be  at  the  fmallett  expence  to  re- 
move the  obltruftions  and  keep  it  in  order.  N.  lat.  38°  23k 
E.  long.  26°.  Sonnini.  Olivier. 

Scio,  the  capital  of  the  'above  ifland,  is  tolerably  large 
and  well-built ; it  is  the  work  of  the  Genoefe,  who  for  a 
long  time  poffeffed  the  whole  ifland.  The  ancient  town, 
which,  as  well  as  the  ifland,  bore  the  name  of  Chios  or  Chio, 
was  placed  on  the  fummit  of  a mountain.  The  modern 
town  is  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  mountain,  by  the  fea-fide, 
and  on  this  account  its  fituation  is  much  more  agreeable. 
The  dreets  are  draight,  paved,  and  tolerably  clean  ; the 
houfes  are  high,  all  in  mafonry,  the  greater  part  of  hewn 
done  : fand-ffone,  or  calcareous  done,  is  made  ufe  of  in- 
difcriminately.  From  a few  didridls  of  the  ifland  is  pro- 
cured a hard,  reddiCh  fand-done,  with  a very  Cine  grain, 
which  is  employed  with  advantage  for  the  jams  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  for  paving  the  ground-floor,  and  for  building 
the  fasades  of  the  churches  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  done 
which  was  anciently  didinguiflted  by  the  name  of  jafper,  and 
of  which  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Cicero  have  fpoken. 

It  is  the  cudom  at  Scio  to  make,  in  the  centre  of  the 
houfes,  a fpacious  apartment,  very  lofty,  which  the  inha- 
bitants ufe  in  fummer  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
breathe  a pure  air,  evening  and  morning,  on  the  terrace  or 
flat  roof  of  the  houfes,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  enjoy  the 
profpeft  of  the  country  and  of.  the  fea. 

The  citadel,  built  by  the  Genoefe,  commands  the  har- 


bour : an  efplanade,  fomewhat  extenfive,  feparates  it  from 
the  town,  and  a ditch  dug  all  round  is  intended  to  receive 
the  waters  of  the  fea  in  cafe  of  fiege.  The  fortifications 
are  regular,  although  ancient : they  are  fallen  into  ruins  in 
feveral  places,  and  the  guns  are  at  this  day  almod  with- 
out carriages,  with  the  exception  of  the  battery  which  de- 
fends the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  infide  of  the  cita- 
del is  full  of  houfes,  capable  of  lodging  with  eafe  the  700 
or  800  janizaries  who  conditute  the  whole  drength  of  the 
ifland  ; but  they  are  partly  in  ruins,  and  the  Turks,  as  is 
well  known,  have  much  more  inclination  to  pull  down  than 
to  fet  up. 

The  town  is  commanded,  to  the  wed  and  to  the  north, 
by  fchidofe,  granitical  hills,  rather  arid,  but,  neverthelefs, 
fufceptible  of  culture.  To  the  north- wed  of  thefe  hills  are 
feen  nothing  but  calcareous  mountains,  almod  naked,  which 
fcarcely  leave  between  them  a few  fpaces,  that  the  rural  in- 
dudry  of  the  inhabitants  can  turn  to  account.  To  the  fouth 
of  the  town,  the  eye  extends  with  more  pleafure  over  a 
plain  two  leagues  in  extent,  extremely  fertile,  covered  with 
beautiful  country  houfes,  and  adorned  with  gardens  more  or 
lefs  fpacious,  in  which  are  cultivated  all  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope, and  mod  of  its  legumes. 

SCIOGRAPHY.  See  Sciagraphy. 

SCIOHAIR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Sivas  ; 6o  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sivas. 

SCIOLTO,  Ital.,  in  Mufic,  implies  unbound,  detached, 
articulate.  On  the  flute  and  hautbois,  every  note  to  be 
tongued  : on  the  violin,  tenor,  and  bafs,  every  note  to  be 
bowed,  and  cut  Ihort,  as  if  followed  by  a red  of  half  its 
value. 

SCIOMANTIA.  See  Sciamantia. 

SCIONE,  or  Scion,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Thrace,  near  the  Canadreum  Promontorium,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz.,  who  fays  that  it  was  built  by  the  Grecians 
who  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  Cherfonefus  of  Pallene,  according  to 
Strabo.  Mela  fays  that  it  was  built  by  the  Greeks  after 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  war. — Alfo,  an  infular  town 
of  this  name  in  the  iEgean  fea. 

SCIOPOD2E,  in  Hijlory , the  name  given  by  Pliny,  and 
other  of  the  old  writers,  to  a nation  of  people  which  they 
place  in  ./Ethiopia,  on  the  burning  fands  ; and  who,  they 
lay,  when  too  hot,  lie  down  upon  their  bellies,  and  lhadow 
themfelves  from  the  fun  by  lifting  up  their  feet,  which  are 
very  large  and  broad,  againd  it.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
gentes  mirabilis  Jigura  of  Pliny,  and  are  worthy  to  Hand 
among  the  monocoli,  and  other  luch  monders. 

SCIOPPIUS,  Gaspard,  in  Biography,  a critic  of  con- 
fiderable celebrity,  was  born  at  Neumarch,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  in  the  year  1576.  He  was  trained  to  literature 
from  his  earlieil  youth,  and  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  an  author  of  note  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  age.  When  he  had  attained  to  years  of  man- 
hood, he  travelled  twice  into  Italy,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  the  country,  that  he  refolved  to  fettle  in  it  ; and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  made  his  principles  bend  to  his  convenience,  and 
as  a preliminary  dep  towards  his  fettlement  in  Italy,  he  ab- 
jured the  Protedant  religion,  and  adopted  that  of  the  pope : 
and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  his  wilh  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  difplayed  the  bittereft  enmity 
againd  the  party  which  he  had  quitted  ; and,  to  manifeft  his 
zeal,  he  wrote  a work,  entitled  “ Claflicum  Belli  facri,”  in 
which  he  urged  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Protedants  by 
force  of  arms.  At  the  fame  time  he  attacked,  among 
others,  in  the  mod  abufive  terms,  king  James  I.  of  England, 
for  which  he  received  a perfonal  cadigation  by  the  fer- 
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vants  of  the  Engliih  ambaffador  at  Madrid.  He  was  aifo 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jefuits,  and  wrote  a number  of  works 
againft  them  under  different  affumed  names.  Scioppius  and 
Scaliger  dppofed  each  other  with  great  fury  in  a literary  con- 
troverfy,  if  fuch  kind  of  virulence  could  come  under  the 
denomination  of  literary  difcuflion.  They  not  only  decried 
the  works  of  each  other,  but  employed  all  their  malignity  in 
abufing  their  perfons  and  families.  Scioppius  treated  the 
greatefl  authors  of  antiquity  with  no  lefs  rudenefs  than  thofe 
of  his  own  time  ; and  pure  latinity  being  a point  in  which 
he  greatly  prided  himfelf,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  charge 
Cicero  himfelf  with  barbarifms  in  writing  his  own  language. 
He  had  in  the  courfe  of  years  made  himlelf  fuch  a number 
of  enemies,  that  he  fcarcely  knew  where  to  take  fhelter. 
His  lafl  retreat  was  Padua  ; here  he  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life 
he  became  an  expofitor  of  prophecy,  and  fent  fome  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  book  of  Revelations  to  cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  who  paid  no  regard  to  them  whatever.  He  died,  almoft 
univerlally  hating  and  hated,  in  the  year  1649.  Of 
works,  the  number  of  which  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  that  of 
his  years,  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  criticifm  and  con- 
troverfy  ; they  are  faid  to  contain  proofs  of  extenfive  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  which,  if  dire&ed  by  a better  temper,  might 
have  tranfmitted  his  name  to  pofterity  with  high  honour. 

SCIOPTIC  Ball,  or  Ox-eye,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
a fphere  or  globe  of  wood,  with  a circular  hole  or  perfora- 
tion, in  which  a lens  is  placed.  It  is  fo  fitted,  that,  like  the 
eye  of  an  animal,  it  may  be  turned  round  every  way,  to  be 
ufed  in  making  experiments  of  the  darkened  room.  See 
Camera  Obfcura. 

SCIORUM,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  which 
forms  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Oman  towards  the  fea. 
SCIOT.  See  Siut. 

SCIOTO,  a river  of  America,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
in  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  is  larger  than  the  Hockhocking,  and 
opens  a more  extenfive  navigation.  It  is  paflable  for  large 
barges  for  200  miles,  with  a portage  of  only  four  miles  to 
the  Sandufky,  a boatable  water  which  falls  into  lake  Erie. 
Through  the  Sandufky  and  Scioto  lies  the  molt  common  pafs 
from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  and  Mifiifippi,  one  of  the  moft 
extenfive  and  ufeful  communications  to  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try. Prodigious  extenfions  of  territory  are  here  connected  ; 
and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weflern  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, lake  Erie,  and  the  Kentucky  countries  are  fettling, 
we  may  anticipate  an  immenfe  intercourfe  between  them. 
The  flour,  corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  raifed  for  exportation  in  that 
large  country  between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  will  find 
an  outlet  through  lake  Erie  and  thefe  rivers,  or  down  the 
Mifiifippi.  The  ftream  of  the  Scioto  is  gentle,  and  no 
where  broken  by  falls.  At  fome  places,  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  it  overflows  its  banks,  providing  for  large  natural 
rice  plantations.  Salt-fprings,  coal-mines,  white  and  blue 
clay,  and  free-ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining  this 
river.  Its  mouth  is  in  N.  lat.  38°  40'.  W.  long.  83°  30', 
about  three  miles  below  Pittfburg,  and  it  is  navigable  to  its 
fource  in  canoes.  This  river  is  250  yards  at  its  mouth,  and 
100  yards  wide  at  the  Salt-lick  towns,  200  miles  above. — 
Alfo,  a county  of  the  fiate  of  Ohio,  formed  in  the  year 
1803,  20  miles  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  30  from  E.  to 
W.,  containing  9 townfhips,  and  3399  inhabitants.  It  is 
bounded  N.  on  Rofs  county,  S.  on  the  Ohio,  E.  on  Gallia, 
and  W.  on  Adams.  Its  principal  town  is  Portfmouth. 

SCIPIO,  Publius  Cornelius,  furnamed  Africanus,  in 
Biography , one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  chara&ers  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  the  fon  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
an  eminent  commander,  who,  with  his  brother  Cneius,  loft 


Ins  life  in  Spain  during  the  fecond  Punic  war.  This  fame- 
Publius  wasconful,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  on  the  Ti- 
cinus,  in  the  year  218  B.C.,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  he  not  been 
ref  cued  by  his  fon,  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  who  was 
then  a youth  of  feventeen  only.  This  young  man  fulfilled 
the  promife  of  his  early  years  bv  his  conduct  after  the  battle 
©f  Cannae,  when,  being  informed  that  certain  perfons  of  high 
confequence  in  the  ftate  had  adopted  the  defign  of  abandon- 
ing their  country,  he  repaired  with  fome  followers  to  the  place 
where  they  were  affembled,  and  compelled  them,  by  the 
threat  of  inftant  death,  to  take  an  oath  of  never  abandoning 
the  republic.  He  was  appointed  to  the  edilefhip,  through 
the  favour  of  the  people,  at  the  age  of  21,  which  was  fome 
years  before  the  ufual  age  for  that  high  office.  In  his  24th 
year  he  was  appointed  proconful,  for  the  fake  of  endeavouring 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  that  were  in  an  unprofperoUs  ftate  in 
Spain.  The  high  character  which  he  had  already  obtained, 
he  is  faid  to  have  rendered  (frill  more  the  fubjedt  of  ad- 
miration by  pradtices,  the  refult  partly  of  enthufiafm  and 
partly  of  artifice.  He  infinuated  to  the  multitude  that  he 
adted  frequently  from  divine  infpiration,  or  by  the  admo- 
nitions communicated  to  him  by  dreams  ; and  he  never  un- 
dertook any  public  bufinefs  without  repairing  to  the  temple 
in  the  Capitol,  as  if  he  were  confulting  the  gods.  Soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  embarked  a confiderable  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,  and  having,  on  his  arrival,  furprifed  and 
captured  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain, 
he  became  matter  of  a great  number  of  prifoners,  and  im- 
menfe treafures.  It  was  upon  this  occaiion  he  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  continence,  for  which  he  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
hiftorian  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedt.  A female  captive 
of  Angular  beauty  was  brought  to  him  as  part  of  his  fpoil ; 
he  was  not  infenfible  to  her  charms  ; but  finding  that  (he  was 
betrothed  to  a Celtiberian  prince,  initead  of  ufing  the  fup- 
pofed  rights  of  a conqueror,  he  fent  for  her  parents  and 
lover,  and  furrendered  her  pure  into  their  hands,  at  the  fame 
time  bellowing  the  ranfom  which  they  prelfed  upon  him  as 
an  addition  to  her  marriage  portion.  This  noble  adt,  which 
deferved  all  the  applaufe  that  has  been  bellowed  upon  it, 
filled  the  Spaniards  with  admiration,  and  not  only  the  bride- 
groom joined  Scipio’s  troops  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
cavalry,  but  the  whole  province  of  Celtiberia  came  over  to 
the  Roman  party.  In  the  next  campaign  Scipio  marched 
againft  Afdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  with  whom 
was  Maffiniffa,  the  Numidian  prince.  He  entirely  routed 
them,  and  took  poffefiion  of  their  camp,  with  a number  of 
captives.  Among  thefe  was  a youth  of  a very  prepoU'efiing 
afpedt,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Maffiniffa.  Scipio  treated 
him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Mafiiniffa’s  attachment  to  the  Roman  caufe.  He  vigoroufly 
purfued  his  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  after 
almoft  entirely  deftroying  Afdrubal’s  army,  obliged  him 
to  fly  to  Africa,  leaving  Spain  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  end  the  fuccefs  of  Scipio  was  complete, 
and  the  Roman  fenate  being  informed  of  the  event,  recalled 
him  to  Italy,  fending  two  proconfuls  to  take  the  command 
in  Spain.  He  arrived  at  Rome  near  the  time  of  the  confular 
election,  and  though  he  was  yet  under  the  age  prefcribed  for 
attaining  that  dignity,  the  fplendour  of  his  exploits'caufed 
him  to  be  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
conful.  This  was  in  the  year  205  B.C.  It  was  his  wilh  to 
be  fent  to  command  in  Africa,  but,  through  the  influence  of 
Fabius,  he  was  appointed  to  a command  in  Sicily,  with  a 
conditional  power  of  palling  over  to  Africa  with  thirty 
(hips.  Being,  in  his  own  mind,  determined  to  make  that 
country  the  theatre  of  war,  he  afiiduoufly  employed  himfelf 
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in  preparations  for  the  purpofe.  The  year  of  his  confullhip 
being  ended,  he  was  continued  in  the  command  as  proconful, 
with  the  permiffion  of  carrying  with  him  to  Africa  luch  of 
the  Roman  troops  in  Sicily  as  he  fhould  think  proper  : he  at 
length  embarked  at  Lilybceum,  amidil  a valt  conconrfe  of 
fpeAators,  and  with  all  the  circumltances  of  folemnity  that 
might  imprefs  his  foldiers  with  a fenfe  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  hope  of  viftory.  Almoft  imme- 
diately after  his  landing  he  was  joined  by  Maffiniffa,  and 
having  obtained  fome  fucceffes,  he  proceeded  to  lay  liege 
to  Utica.  This,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and 
he  chofe  a place  for  his  winter  quarters,  where  he  could  rea- 
dily receive  fupplies  from  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  hispro- 
confular  command  having  expired,  it  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  as  long  as  the  war  Ihould  lad. 
Syphax,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Afdrubal,  was  now 
fixed  in  the  Carthaginian  intered,  and  lay  with  his  army  en- 
camped near  that  general.  Scipio  opened  the  campaign 
with  furprifing  by  night  and  burning  the  Numidian  and 
Carthaginian  camps,  and  with  a great  {laughter  of  their 
forces.  After  this  he  defeated  Afdrubal  and  Syphax,  and 
captured  Tunis,  and  feveral  of  their  other  towns.  The  Car- 
thaginians now  fent  deputies  to  Rome  to  treat  for  a peace, 
and  Scipio  agreed  to  a fufpenfion  of  hodilities  till  their  re- 
turn. They  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  recalled  Han- 
nibal from  Italy,  as  the  only  antagonill  fitted  to  oppofe  their 
fuccelsful  invader.  On  his  arrival  a£hve  hodilities  recom- 
menced ; and  the  two  great  commanders  met,  at  the  head  of 
their  collected  forces,  near  Zama,  where  a decifive  battle 
was  fought.  This  aftion,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C. 
202,  ended  in  a complete  viftory  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Peace  was  now  reftored,  but  the  conditions  to  Carthage  were 
extremely  fevere  : her  territories  were  redritted  to  Africa  ; 
her  naval  power  was  annihilated  ; and  a vad  fum  was  exadted 
from  her  by  way  of  indemnification.  With  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  terminated  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Scipio 
returned  to  Rome  crowned  with  glory,  and  was  met  at  his 
entrance  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  A triumph  was 
decreed  him  by  the  united  votes  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
together  with  the  furname  of  Africanus,  by  which  he  has 
been  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  branches  of  his  illuf- 
trious  family.  In  the  year  199  B.C.  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  cenfors,  and  in  194  he  was  elected  conful  a fecond 
time  ; but  nothing  occurred  during  the  year  of  his  office  that 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  didinguilhing  himfelf.  In  190 
B.C.  his  brother  Lucius  was  chofen  conful,  and  Scipio  pro- 
poled  to  accompany  him  as  lieutenant,  Ihould  he  be  fent  to 
command  in  Alia  againd  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  whofe 
fervice  his  old  antagoniit  Hannibal  was  engaged.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers,  with  their  troops, 
marched  for  the  Hellefpont.  They  eroded  the  ftrait  without 
oppofition,  Africanus  Haying  fome  days  after  his  brother, 
on  account  of  his  being  occupied  as  a prielt  of  the  Salii  in 
certain  religious  peremonies,  of  which  he  was  always  very 
obfervant.  The  fon  of  Africanus  had  been  taken  priloner  at 
fea,  and  brought  to  Antiochus,  who  treated  him  in  the 
moll  honourable  way,  and  offered  to  reftore  him  without 
ranfom,  provided  he  might  thereby  fecure  the  good  offices 
of  the  father.  Scipio  rejected  the  offer,  and  advifed  the  mo- 
narch to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms.  Shortly  after  this, 
Scipio,  while  lying  upon  a fick  bed  at  Elsea,  was  gratified 
with  the  fight  of  his  fon,  reltored  to  him  by  Antiochus.  The 
decifive  battle  of  Magnefia,  foon  after  this,  obliged  Antio- 
chus to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  which  the  Roman  fenate  im- 
pofed  on  him.  Upon  the  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  to  the  repofe  of  private  life,  which, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  very  long  unmo- 


lefted.  He  was  accufed  of  various  mifdemeanors  when  in 
office,  and  a day  appointed  for  a hearing.  After  fome  pre- 
liminary enquiries,  a fecond  day  was  appointed  ; on  this, 
when  lilence  was  proclaimed,  he  rofe  and  faid,  “ On  this 
day,  tribunes  and  Romans,  I gained  a decifive  victory  over 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.  Since,  therefore,  fuch  a 
day  Ihould  be  exempt  from  llrife  and  contention,  I mean  to 
go  and  pay  my  devotions  to  Jove  and  the  other  gods  who 
prefide  over  the  Capitol,  and  return  them  thanks  that,  as  well 
on  this  day  as  on  many  others,  they  have  granted  me  the  de- 
fire and  ability  of  doing  great  fervice  to  the  republic.  You, 
my  fellow  citizens,  to  whom  it  is  convenient,  go  along  with 
me,  and  pray  that  you  may  always  poffefs  leaders  like  myfell ; 
fpr  as  from  the  age  of  feventeen,  to  advanced  life,  you  have 
outgone  my  years  by  your  honours,  fo  I have  anticipated 
your  honours  by  my  actions.”  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  followed  by  the  whole  allembly,  not  excepting  the 
fcribes  and  apparitors,  lo  that  the  tribunes  were  left  with  no 
other  attendants  than  their  Haves,  and  the  public  crier.  A 
more  fplendid  mode  of  defeating  an  impeachment  was  never 
pradlifed,  and  Livy  prefers  the  glory  conferred  upon  Scipio 
by  his  conduct  on  this  day,  to  his  triumph  over  Syphax  and 
the  Carthaginians.  It  was,  however,  but  a temporary  fuc- 
cefs,  for  his  enemies  returning  to  the  charge,  cited  him  a 
third  time,  but  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  what  he  felt  an  indig- 
nity, and  retired  to  his  country  feat,  his  brother  appearing 
in  his  Head,  and  pleading  the  excufe  of  ill  health,  which  not 
being  confidered  as  fatisfaftory,  the  bufinefs  was  adjourned 
to  another  day.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Gracchi,  was  one  of  the  tribunes  at  this  time,  and 
as  he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Scipios,  his  refu- 
fal  to  put  his  name  to  this  decree  was  thought  a prelude  to 
fomething  Hill  more  fevere ; but  it  arofe  from  the  moll  ho- 
nourable feelings  : he  declared  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
Scipio  to  be  accufed  till  he  Ihould  return  to  Rome,  and 
would  then  even  protett  him  from  the  necellity  of  pleading 
his  caufe  ; adding  fome  ftrong  and  fevere  reflections  on  the 
public  profecution  of  a man  fo  venerable,  from  the  very  high 
fervices  which  he  had  performed  for  his  country.  This  in- 
terpofition  was  fuccefsful,  and  the  generofity  of  Gracchus 
was  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  illuflrious  daugh- 
ter of  Africanus : henceforth  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
great  man  ; he  probably  died  very  foon  after,  at  or  about 
the  age  of  48.  He  defired  to  be  buried  at  Linturnum,  a 
town  on  the  coalt  ot  Campania,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn  ; 
and  he  manifelted  his  difpleafure  againil  his  countrymen,  by 
the  epitaph  which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  : 
“ Ungrateful  countrymen,  you  lhall  not  poffefs  my  bones.” 
Livy  fpeaks  of  him  as  a perfon  more  illullrious  in  his  con- 
cerns in  war,  than  for  his  condudl  in  peace  ; and  he  remarks, 
that  little  was  added  to  his  renown  after  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  the  glorious  termination  of  which  was  juftly  aferibed 
to  him.  That  the  retirement  of  Africanus  from  public  life 
was  owing  to  inclination  rather  than  necellity,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a faying  of  his  recorded  by  Cicero,  that  “ he 
was  never  lefs  employed  than  when  at  leifure,  nor  lefs  foli- 
tary  than  when  alone.”  To  this  great  general  Hannibal, 
when  in  exile,  paid  the  following  compliment.  Being  alked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  greatell  commanders  of  his  time,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  fhould  Hand  : “ The  fil’d,”  faid  the 
Carthaginian,  “ is  Alexander,  the  fecond  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
third  myfelf.”  And,  faid  Scipio,  “ If  you  had  conquered 
me,  in  what  rank  would  you  have  placed  yourfelf  ?”  “ In 
the  fird,”  faid  Hannibal. 

Scipio,  Publius  jEmilianus,  called  alfo  the  Younger 
Africanus,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  but 
was  adopted  into  the  Cornelian  family  by  Publius,  fon  of 
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the  firft  Africanus.  He  ferved  at  the  age  of  17,  in  Mace- 
donia, under  his  natural  father ; and  during  the  war  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  B.C.  151,  when  the  report  of  the  hard- 
fhips  fuffered  there  deterred  the  Roman  youth  from  enrolling 
their  names  in  the  new  levies,  he  mounted  the  roftra,  and 
in  a fpirited  fpeech  declared  his  own  readinefs  to  go  in  any 
quality  that  the  confuls  fhould  appoint.  This  condudf  pro- 
duced fuch  an  effect,  that  the  levies  were  very  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  he  accompanied  them  as  a legionary  tribune. 
For  his  great  fervices  at  this  period,  he  obtained  a mural 
crown,  being  the  firft  in  fealing  the  wall  of  a befieged  town, 
and  he  flew  in  Angle  combat  a Spaniard  of  gigantic  ftature. 
The  conful,  Lucullus,  then  fent  him  to  Numidia,  where  he 
was  when  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out,  in  the  year  B.C. 
148  ; at  the  commencement  of  which,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Afdrubal,  obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  the  whole  confular  army  would  probably  have 
been  loft,  had  not  jEmilianus,  with  a fmall  body  of  horfe, 
kept  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  check,  while,  the  legions 
were  eroding  the  river.  He  afterwards,  by  his  valour  and 
good  condudf,  faved  a party  which  was  furrounded  by  the 
enemy  ; and  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign  was 
fo  extremely  brilliant,  that  he  gained  univerfal  reputation. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  chofen  conful,  being  then 
37  years  of  age  ; and  the  conduft  of  the  African  war,  which 
ended  in  the  deftrudftion  of  Carthage,  was  committed  to 
him  by  a fpecial  decree.  (See  Carthage.)  Scipio,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a magnificent 
triumph,  and  the  name  of  the  Second  Africanus  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  depofited  an  urn  full  of  the  afhes  of 
Carthage  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  as  the 
molt  acceptable  offering  he  could  make  to  the  Roman  god. 
The  integrity  and  difintereftednefs  of  this  great  man,  on 
the  capture  of  the  rival  city,  are  univerfally  acknowledged, 
and  highly  applauded.  On  this  occafion  he  convoked  the 
Sicilians,  who  had  been  expofed  to  the  pillage  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  promifed  to  reftore  to  each  city  every  relic 
of  art,  which  fhould  be  recognifed  as  having  belonged  to  it. 
The  Romans  having  kindled  a W3r  with  the  powerful  city 
of  Numantia,  in  Spain,  and  broken  a treaty  which  the 
conful  Mancinus  had  made  with  it,  in  order  to  fave  his  army, 
elected  Scipio  conful  a fecond  time,  B.C.  134,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  management  the  war  againft  the  Numantines. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  conteft,  he  clofely  inverted  Numantia, 
which  was  fituated  upon  a hill,  very  difficult  of  accefs,  and 
rejecting  the  fubmiffive  propofals  of  the  citizens  for  peace, 
refolved  to  wait  till  famine  fhould  oblige  them  to  furrender 
at  diferetion.  His  vigilance  was  exercifed  in  obviating  all 
attempts  fuggeftea  by  valour,  reduced  to  defpair ; and 
when  at  length  they  were  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
they  ft  ill  refolved  never  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  an  inexorable  foe,  and  fet  fire  to  their  town,  at  the 
fame  time  deitroying  themfelves  and  their  families  ; thus 
leaving  nothing  to  grace  the  vidfor  but  an  empty  triumph, 
and  the  furname  of  Numantinus. 

During  the  conterts  carried  on  between  the  Gracchi  and 
patricians,  Scipio  inclined  to  favour  the  latter  party,  and 
made  himfelf  unpopular  by  feeming  to  approve  the  aflaf- 
fination  ol  Tiberius  Gracchus,  though  he  was  a very  near 
relation.  After  this  he  retired  to  his  country  retreat,  near 
Caieta,  in  company  with  his  intimate  friend,  the  fecond 
Laelius,  his  connexion  with  whom  is  ftill  more  celebrated 
than  that  of  the  firft  Laelius  with  the  firft  Africanus. 
After  a time  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  oppofed  fome 
unconftitutional  meafures  of  the  tribunes,  and  for  which  he 
was  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  didlatorfhip.  He  was,  how- 
ever, fupported  by  the  fenators  and  the  great  body  of  the 


people,  and  fome  important  event  was  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  when  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the  year 
129  B.C.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  aflaffinated,  but 
the  people  would  fuffer  no  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the 
caufe  of  his  death.  He  was  a great  general,  a lover  and 
patron  of  letters,  and  a man  of  Angular  public  integrity  and 
private  generality.  When  he  went  to  Africa,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  hiltorian  Polybius,  and  the  philofopher 
Panaetius ; and  Terence  is  faid  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  his  retirement,  and  even  to  have  fubmitted  his  comedies 
to  the  correction  of  him  and  Laelius.  He  (hewed  a total 
difregard  for  wealth;  and  an  excellence  of  difpofition,  by 
relinquifhing  his  inheritance  in  favour  of  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  (liters  ; and  the  whole  property  which  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  left  behind  him  was  only  32  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  and  z\  of  gold. 

Scipio,  in  Geography,  a poft-town(hip  of  America,  in 
Cayuga  county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Cayuga  lake;  n miles 
S.  of  Auburn,  and  180  W.  of  Albany;  incorporated  in 
1794,  and  comprehending  that  part  of  the  lands  referved  to 
the  Cayuga  nation  of  Indians,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Cayuga 
lake.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  and  opulent  farm- 
ing towns  in  the  weftern  country.  In  the  yeas*  18 IQ,  the 
population  was  7100,  the  number  of  families  1104,  and  of 
fenatorial  eledtors  468  ; and  the  taxable  property,  as  valued 
by  the  affeffors,  205,042  dollars.  Acrofs  the  lake  there  is 
a ferry  between  Scipio  and  Romulus.  The  port-village  of 
Aurora  is  finely  feated  on  the  lake,  near  the  centre  of  the 
weft  line,  has  a flourifhing  academy,  about  50  houfes,  a 
poft-office,  and  a fmall  library.  The  inhabitants  of  Scipio 
are  principally  employed  in  farming.  The  Cayuga  aca- 
demy in  this  town  is  eligibly  fituated.  The  Cayuga  county 
was  eredfed  from  Onondago  county  in  1799,  and  is  70  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  20  miles : 
the  whole  area  is  845  fquare  miles,  or  540,800  acres.  Its 
population,  in  1810,  was  29,840;  its  fenatorial  eleftors 
2460.  Its  number  of  (heep  49,00c,  of  looms  1360,  which 
produce  annually  340,870  yards  of  cloth,  woollen,  linen, 
cotton,  and  mixed.  It  fends  three  members  to  the  aflembly. 
Its  chief  town,  Auburn,  contains  500  inhabitants ; and 
Aurelius  is  the  town  in  which  the  courts  are  held. 

Scipio,  in  Ancient  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  a baton,  or  feeptre  of  ivory,  borne  by  the  confuls  as  a 
token  of  their  dignity.  Under  the  republic,  it  was  no  more 
than  a rod  without  any  additional  ornaments.  Under  the 
emperors,  and  principally  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  it  was 
furmounted  with  an  eagle,  and  terminated  by  a bult,  which 
reprefented  the  reigning  emperor. 

SCIRA,  a feftival  among  the  Athenians,  other- 

wife  called  Scirrophoria. 

SCIRAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  anciently  given 
to  the  ifle  of  Salamine.  Here  was  a temple  of  Minerva, 
known  under  the  name  of  Minerva  Sciras.  See  Scirro- 
phoria. 

SCIRE  Facias,  in  Law , a judicial  writ,  moft  com- 
monly ufed  to  call  a man  to  (hew  caufe  to  the  court  whence  it 
iflues,  why  execution  of  a judgment  parted  (hould  not  be 
made  out. 

This  writ  is  not  granted  till  a year  and  a day  be  elapfed 
after  a judgment  given. 

Scire  facias,  upon  a fine,  lies  only  after  a year  and  a day 
after  the  fine  levied.  Otherwife,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  writ 
of  habere  facias  feifinam. 

There  are  alfo  writs  of  feire  facias  againft  bail  to  an  ac- 
tion, compelling  his  appearance  ; and  on  fuch  writ,  if  the 
bail  (hew  a fufficient  caufe,  or  the  defendant  does  not  fur- 
render himfelf  on  the  day  of  the  return,  or  of  (hewing  caufe, 
c the 
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the  plaintiff  may  have  judgment  againft  the  bail,  and  take 
out  a writ  of  Capias  ad  fails  faciendum  (which  fee),  or 
other  procefs  of  execution  : and  there  is  alfo  a writ  of  this 
kind,  ad  audiendum  err  ores,  or  writs  of  error ; in  detinue, 
after  judgment,  for  delivery  of  goods ; to  remove  an 
ufurper’s  clerk  incumbent ; upon  a recognizance  in  chancery 
for  extending  lands,  &c.  ; to  repeal  letters  patent  and 
grants  ; to  repeal  the  grants  of  offices,  for  conditions  broken, 
non-attendance,  &c.  ; and  in  appeal  of  murder  ; and  to  re- 
vive a judgment.  See  Blacklt.  Com.  vol.  iii.  See  Exe- 
cution* 

SCIRO,  Scyro,  or  Skiro,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  about  60  miles  in  circumference ; 
very  mountainous,  but  producing  wheat  and  barley  fuffi- 
•cient  for  the  inhabitants.  The  wine  is  excellent,  and  fo  is 
the  cheefe,  which  is  made  of  the  milk  of  fheep  and  goats 
mixed.  Wax  and  maftic  are  collected  by  the  inhabitants. 
In  this  illand  is  one  town  of  the  fame  name,  and  it  has  about 
300  families.  The  cadi  is  the  only  Turk  in  the  illand.  N. 
lat.  38°  52'.  E.  long.  24°35'. 

Sciro  Poulo,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; 
6 miles  W.  of  Sciro. 

SCIRONA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  the  autumnal  dews. 

SCIRPO-CYPERUS,  in  Botany , Mich.  Gen.  47.  t.  31, 
was  fo  called  by  that  author,  becaufe,  as  he  conceived,  it 
had  the  heads,  or  flowers,  of  a Scirpus,  and  the  Item  of  a 
Cyperus.  Micheli  diltinguilhes  thirteen  fpecies  of  this  fup- 
pofed  genus,  all  reduced  by  Linnaeus  to  Scirpus.  See 
that  article. 

SCIRPOIDES,  Mont.  Prodr.  17,  with  a figure,  fo 
called  on  account  of  a refemblancfc  in  the  inflorefcence  to 
Scirpus,  is  a genus  founded  by  Monti,  on  fome  of  the 
androgynous  Carices  of  Linnaeus,  as  vulpina,  muricata,  &c. 
See  Carex. 

SCIRPUS,  a very  old  Latin  name  for  the  bull-rufh, 
and  other  plants  of  that  tribe,  which,  on  account  of  their 
foft  flexible  Hems,  deftitute  of  knots,  were  ufeful  for  tying 
any  thing  together  in  bundles,  or  for  making  bafkets.  The 
German  name  of  this  genus,  Binfe,  has  the  fame  meaning. 
De  Theis  derives  Scirpus  from  cirs,  which,  he  fays,  is  the 
plural  of  the  Celtic  word  cars,  a rulh  ; whence  comes  our 
cord,  as  well  as  the  Latin  chorda. — Linn.  Gen.  30.  Schreb. 
41.  Wdld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  290.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4. 
Vahl.  Erium.  v.  2.  242.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  48.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  33.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  130. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  223.  Purfh  v.  1.  54. 
Juff.  27.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  38.  Gxrtn.  t.  2.  (Ifo- 
lepis  ; Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  221.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria,  Linn. 
Cyptreidea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glumes  chaffy,  imbricated  every  way, 
ovate,  flat,  a little  indexed,  uniform,  all  fertile,  except  oc- 
cafionally  a very  few  of  the  outermoft.  Cor.  none.  Stam. 
Filaments  three,  elongated  gradually  ; anthers  oblong. 
Pi  ft.  Germen  fuperior,  minute ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  long, 
Ample  at  the  bafe,  without  a joint,  at  length  dilated  there, 
and  breaking  off  at,  or  near,  the  bottom  ; ftigmas  three, 
capillary.  Peric.  none.  Seed  folitary,  triangular,  pointed, 
in  feveral  inltances  furrounded  with  hairs,  Ihorter  than  the 
glume. 

Ell'.  Ch.  Glumes  chaffy,  imbricated  every  way,  uni- 
form, all  fertile.  Corolla  none.  Seed  one.'  Style  de- 
ciduous. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown’s  Isolepis  (fee  that  article)  differs  in 
having  no  hairs,  or  briftles,  beneath  the  feed.  The  exa- 
mination of  Scikenus,  to  which  we  alfo  refer  the  reader, 


and  its  allies,  has  led  us  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  fuch  a 
generic  diftin&ion  ; becaufe  we  find  fome  fpecies  that  differ 
in  this  refpedt,  and  yet  are  otherwife  fo  much  more  clofely 
akin,  than  others  which  agree  in  having,  or  not  having,  fuch 
briltles.  Nor  does  the  character  appear  to  be  always  with- 
out uncertainty,  in  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  See  Scikenus 
rufus. 

Scirpus  is  a very  numerous  genus.  Linnaeus  has  twenty- 
feven  fpecies  in  his  Sp.  PI.,  and  forty-one  in  the  14th  ed. 
of  Syft.  Veg.  Willdenow  has  feventy  ; Vahl  ninety-four. 
Mr.  Brown  defcribes  five  fpecies  of  New  Holland  Scirpi, 
of  which  one  only  is  new  ; but  he  has  fix  new  fpecies  of 
Ifolepis,  befides  as  many  more  that  were  previoully  de- 
fcribed  by  other  writers.  Mr.  Purih  enumerates  twenty- 
three  North  American  fpecies,  three  of  which  are  new. 
We  lhall  give  examples  of  the  five  Linnsean  fedtions,  par- 
ticularly defcribing  all  the  Britifh  fpecies,  as  ufual. 

Sc 61.  1.  Spike  folitary. 

S.  palufris.  Marlh  Creeping  Club-rulh.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  70.  Willd.  n.  6.  Vahl.  n.  11.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1 3 1 . FI.  Dan.  t.  273.  Leers  t.  1.  f.  3.  Purih 
n.  3.  (Juncus  minor,  capitulis  equifeti ; Ger.  Em.  35. 
1631.)  — Stem  round;  Iheathed  at  the  bafe.  Spike  ter- 
minal, nearly  oval.  Glumes  acute.  Root  creeping.  Stig- 
mas two.  — Common  in  ditches  and  pools  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  root  is  perennial,  creeping  horizontally. 
Plant  variable  in  fize,  confiding  of  numerous.  Ample,  naked, 
fmooth  ferns,  from  fix  to  eighteen  inches  high,  without  any 
foliage  ; the  bafe  of  each  invelted  with  two  or  three  clofe, 
abrupt,  ilriated  (heaths,  about  an  inch  long.  Spike  eredt, 
ovate,  naked,  of  numerous  brown  acute  fcales,  with  white 
membranous  edges.  The  feed  is  yellowilh-brown,  bluntly 
ovate,  obfcurely  angular,  crowned  with  the  thick  triangular 
bafe  of  the  fyle,  which  eafily  breaks  off,  and  accompanied 
at  the  bafe,  as  Leers  well  obferves,  by  four  /lender  brifles , 
befides  the  permanent  f laments.  The  figmas  are  only  two  ; 
three  being  by  miffake  reprefented  in  Engl.  Bot. 

S.  multicaulis.  Many-dalked  Club-rulh.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1187.  Vahl.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  2.  (S.  aci- 

cularis  ; FI.  Dan.  t.  167.  S.  paluftris  varietas  ; Linn.  FI. 
Lapp.  n.  19,  /?.  S.  multicaulis,  equifeti  capitulis  minori- 
bus  ; Rel.  Rudb.  28.  f.  2.) — Stem  round  ; Iheathed  at  the 
bafe.  Spike  ovate,  terminal.  Glumes  obtufe,  equal. 
Root  fibrous.  Stigmas  three. — Native  of  turfy  bogs  in 
Lapland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Scotland,  Yorklhire,  Nor- 
folk, -Sufiex,  and  Cornwall,  flowering  in  July.  Differs 
from  the  laft  in  having  a llrong,  fibrous,  not  creeping,  root ; 
blunter  glumes ; three  figmas;  and  a more  decidedly  tri- 
angular feed,  at  whofe  bafe  are  fix  rough  brifles.  One  or 
two  of  the  lower  fowers  is  often  viviparous.  The  whole 
plant  is  generally  fmaller  than  the  laff,  and  the  fpike  of  a 
darker  purplilh-brown.  The  feed  is  crowned,  as  in  the 
toregoing,  with  the  large  dilated  bafe  of  the  fyle,  which 
breaks  off  eafily,  the  reff  of  the  dyle  having  dilappeared 
long  before. 

S.  genicidatus.  Knotty  Club-rulh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7 1. 
Willd.  n.  7.  Vahl.  n.  19.  (Juncus  aquaticus  geniculatus, 
capitulis  equifeti,  major;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  121.  t.  81. 
f.  3.) — Stem  round,  with  frequent,  unequal,  internal,  tranf- 
verfe  partitions.  Spike  ovate-oblong.  Glumes  roundilh- 
ovate. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  hollows  where  water  dands 
after  rainy  feafons.  Sloane.  The  root  is  probably  annual. 
Stems  five  or  fix,  two  or  three  feet  high,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  fmooth,  finely  driated,  hollow,  with  very  little 
pith,  but  the  cavity  interrupted  by  frequent,  more  or  lefs 
complete,  tranfverfe  membranous  partitions,  which,  in  dried 
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fpecimens,  make  frregular  prominent  lines.  Spike  above  an 
inch  long,  {lender,  eredt.  Glumes  obtufe,  pale,  minutely 
dotted  with  red. 

S.  cafpitofus.  Scaly-ftalked  Club-rufli.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  71. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Vahl.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1029.  Rel.  Rudb.  28.  f.  1.  Ehrh.  Calam.  102. 
(Juncus  parvus  montanus,  cum  parvis  capitulis  luteis ; 
Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2.  523.  f.  2.)  — Stem  round,  itriated ; 
Iheathed,  and  invefted  with  numerous  fcales,  at  the  bafe. 
Two  outer  glumes  as  long  as  the  {pike.  Seed  furrounded 

with  about  iix  forked  bridles Very  common  in  molt  parts 

of  Europe,  on  mountain  moffy  bogs  or  heaths,  in  a turfy 
foil,  varying  extremely  in  fize  according  to  the  moifture  of 
the  fituation,  and  flowering  in  July.  Root  ftrong,  fibrous, 
perennial,  crowned  with  abundance  of  frnooth,  concave, 
pale,  ovate,  imbricated  fcales,  embracing  the  Jlems , which 
have  befides  a lax  leafy  pointed  fcale  or  two  at  the  bafe  of 
each,  and  vary  in  height  from  two  inches  to  a foot,  or 
more.  Spike  fmall,  reddifh-brown.  Two  outer  glumes 
{lightly  unequal,  as  tall  as  the  whole  fpike,  each  with  a leafy 
point.  Thefe  alone,  for  the  moll  part,  perfedt  their  feed, 
though  all  the  reft  are  each  accompanied  by  three  Jlamens 
and  one  Jlyle.  The  feed  is  elliptical,  triangular,  frnooth, 
brown,  with  green  edges,  and  fix  briftles  at  the  bafe,  whofe 
points  are  cloven.  The  beak  of  the  feed  is  much  more 
{lender  than  in  S.  paluflris  or  multicaulis. 

S.  pauciflorus.  Chocolate-headed  Club-ruth.  Lightf. 
1078.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1122.  “ Hoft. 

Gram.  Aultr.  v.  3.  t.  58.”  Ait.  n.  4.  (S.  Bseothryon  ; 

Linn.  Suppl.  103.  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  31.  Willd.  n.  10. 
Vahl.  n.  5.  S.  n.  1335;  Hall.  Hilt.  v.  v.  176.  S.  mini- 
mus, capitulo  fquamofo  breviore  et  crafliore  fufco ; 
Scheuchz.  Agr.  366.  t.  7.  f.  21.  S.  minimus,  fpica  bre- 
viore fquamofa  fpadicea ; ibid.  364.  t.  7.  f.  19.) — Stem 
round  ; Iheathed  at  the  bafe.  Spike  of  few  flowers,  longer 
than  its  outer  glumes.  Seed  furrounded  with  feveral  Ample 
hairs. — Found  on  wet  moors  and  heaths,  efpecially  in  rather 
mountainous  fituations,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  flowering  in  Auguft.  More 
{lender  than  the  laft,  with  blackifti,  tufted,  fibrous,  peren- 
nial roots.  Stems  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  each  fheathed 
at  the  bafe  by  a tight  abrupt  reddilh  membrane,  without 
the  fcales,  fo  remarkable  in  the  cafpitofus . There  are  fome 
barren  Jlems , like  leaves,  taller  than  the  others.  Spike 
fmall,  reddifh-brown  ; its  outer  glumes  not  above  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  fpike,  which  neverthelefs  confilts  but 
of  four  or  five  flowers.  Brijlles  of  the  feed  numerous  and 
very  {lender.  The  original  fpecific  name  of  Lightfoot  ap- 
pears to  us  admirable,  and  much  better  than  the  pedantic 
one  which  Ehrhart,  unknown  to  Linnaeus,  printed  in  the 
Supplementum,  and  which  merely  means  a little  rujh ; yet 
•Vahl  prefers  the  latter  as  molt  apt  of  the  (wo.  The  plant 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking  is  certainly  the  fame  as  Dr.  Roth 
has  fent  us  for  his  campeflris  ; fee  Willd.  n.  1 1 ; for  which 
Scheuchzer’s  t.  7.  f.  19,  is  quoted  as  a good  reprefenta- 
tion.  So  it  undoubtedly  is  of  our  pauciflorus,  and  we  con- 
clude thefe  two  plants  to  be  the  fame. 

S.  acicularis.  Leaft  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  71,  ex- 
cluding theincorredt  reference  to  Scheuchzer.  Willd.  n.  16. 
Vahl.  n.  6.  FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  749.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  287.  (Juncellus  minimus,  capitulis  equifeti ; Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  40.  f.  7.) — Stem  quadrangular ; with  an  abrupt  {heath 
at  the  bafe.  Spike  ovate,  acute.  Two  outer  glumes 
largeft.  Seeds  without  briftles.  — Native  of  clear  pools, 
and  rnarlhy  places,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  but  not  common  with  us.  A very  {lender  deli- 
cate fpecies,  with  a fibrous  perennial  root,  and  fquare  flems 


from  three  to  nine  inches  high,  accompanied  by  a few  /horter 
barren  ones,  or  leaves.  Spike  very  minute,  of  five  or  fix 
brown  flowers , with  imbricated  glumes,  all  nearly  of  equal 
fize.  Seed  obovate,  of  an  ivory  white,  femipellucid,  with- 
out any  briftles  at  its  bafe. 

S . jluitans.  Floating  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  71. 
Willd.  n.17.  Vahl.  n.  8.  FI.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  216.  FI.  Dan.  t.  1082.  ( Ifolepis  fluitans ; Brown 

Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  221.  Gramen  junceum  clavatum 
repens,  foliis  et  capitulis  pfyllii ; Morif.  fedt.  8.  t.  10. 
f.  31.) — Stem  branched,  leafy,  flaccid,  floating.  Flower- 
ftalks  alternate,  naked.  Spikes  folitary,  terminal.  Stigmas 
two.  — Native  of  ditches  and  pools  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Mr.  Brown  found 
it  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Poffibly  the  feeds 
might  have  been  accidentally  carried  thither.  The  pale, 
branched,  floating,  divaricated  flems  bear  numerous  grafi’y 
capillary  leaves,  and  many  long  Itriated  tumid  fiower-flalks, 
each  tipped  with  a little  roundifh  pale  head,  of  but  few 
flowers.  The  two  outer  glumes  are  larger  than  the  reft.. 
Stigmas  long,  feathery,  only  two.  Seed  without  any 
briftles. 

Sedt.  2.  Stem  round,  with  many  Jpikes. 

S.  lacuflris.  Common  Bull-rulh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  72. 
Willd.  n.  18.  Vahl.  n.  58.  FI.  Brit.  n.  7,  excluding  the 
varieties.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  666.  Brown  n.  1.  Purfh  n.  13. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  1142.  (Juncus  aquaticus  maximus ; Lob. 
Ic.  85.  Ger.  Em.  35.)  — Stem  round,  naked.  Panicle 
cymofe,  repeatedly  compound,  terminal.  Spikelets  ovate. 
Bradteas  ftiort. — Frequent  in  clear  waters,  and  about  the 
borders  of  rivers,  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  July. 
It  occurs  alfo  in  North  America,  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  roots  are  thick  and  ftout,  creeping  under  water  in  the 
deep  mud.  Stems  four  or  five  feet,  or  more,  in  height, 
naked,  frnooth,  round,  dark  green,  tough  and  pliant, 
fpongy  within,  ufeful  for  package,  thatching,  and  efpecially 
for  platting  into  the  bottoms  of  chairs ; their  bafe  invefted 
with  feveral  fheathing  fcales,  partly  ending  in  leafy  points. 
Panicle  often  doubly  or  triply  compound,  with  compreffed 
rough-edged  branches.  Spikes  very  numerous,  folitary  or 
crowded,  of  a rufty  brown.  Glumes  concave,  keeled, 
pointed,  fringed  ; fometimes  cloven,  with  a ferrated  point 
in  the  cleft.  Stigmas  either  two  or  three,  in  different  flowers 
on  the  fame  Item.  Seed  obovate,  broad,  flat  on  one  fide, 
with  five  or  fix  briftles,  rough  with  reflexed  teeth,  at  its 
bafe. 

S.  glaucus.  Glaucous  Club-rufh.  Sm.  Compend. 
ed.  2.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2321.  (S.  lacuftris  0 ; FI. 

Brit.  n.  7.  Vahl.  n.  48.  S.  paluftris  humilior ; Scheuchz. 
Agr.  356.  Juncus  five  Scirpus  medius ; Bauh.  Theatr. 
1 8 1.) — Stem  round,  naked,  glaucous.  Panicle  cymofe, 
not  higher  than  the  bradtea.  Spikes  conglomerated,  ovate. 
Stigmas  two. — Native  of  falt-marlhes,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, flowering  in  July  or  Auguft.  Much  fmaller  than  the 
former,  not  above  two  feet  high,  and  diltinguifhed  by  its 
glaucous  hue.  The  panicle  is  lefs  compound,  not  rifing 
above  its  upper  IraBea,  but  the  fpikes  are  more  crowded, 
darker  in  colour,  with  broader  glumes , whofe  pale  part  is 
dotted  with  purple.  Stigmas  never,  as  far  as  we  can  dif- 
cover,  more  than  two. 

S.  Holofchoinus.  Round-clufter-headed  Club-rufli.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  72.  Willd.  n.  26.  Vahl.  n.  54.  FI.  Brit.  n.  8. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1612.  FI.  Dan.  t.  454.  (Scirpoides  mari- 
timum,  capitulis  fparfis  glomeratis ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  371. 
t.  8.  f.  2.  Juncus  maritimus,  capitulis  rotundis  ; Pluk. 
Phyt.  t.  40.  f.  4.  Rel.  Rudb.  22.  f.  1. 1.  25.  f.  3.) — Stem 
round,  naked.  Flowers  in  round,  fellile  or  {talked,  heads. 
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Bra&eas  two,  unequal.  Leaves  channelled. — Native  of  the 
fandy  coafts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ; rare  in  England,  plen- 
tiful in  Greece;  flowering  late  in  autumn.  Root  peren- 
nial, forming  denfe  tufts.  Stems  rufhy,  firm,  fmooth,  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Leaves  radical,  linear,  narrow,  with  a 
white  channel  along  their  upper  fide.  Stem  crowned  with 
two  divaricated  brabteas,  exactly  like  the  foliage,  between 
which  the  round  brown  heads , each  formed  of  innumerable 
fpikes,  come  forth  laterally,  either  fefiile,  or  upon  unequal, 
often  fubdivided,  {talks.  The  number  of  thefe  heads  varies 
from  one  to  fixty,  or  more,  S.  aufralis  and  romanus  of  Lin- 
naeus being  certainly  but  ftarved  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  as 
was  firft  fufpedted  by  Linnaeus,  and  publilhed  in  FI.  Brit, 
in  which  opinion  profefior  Vahl  concurs.  The  glumes  are 
obovate,  keeled,  fringed.  Stigmas  three.  We  do  not  find 
any  bridles  under  the  germen. — S.  globiferus , Linn.  Suppl. 
104.  Willd.  n.  42.  Vahl.  n.  56,  is  the  fame  fpecies  as  this. 

S.  felaceus.  Briftle-ltalked  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
73,  but  not  Mant.  2.  321.  Willd.  n.  31.  Vahl.  n.  26. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  9.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1693.  FI.  Dan.  t.  31 1. 
Leers  t.  1.  f.  6.  (Juncellus omnium  minimus  ; Morif.  feft.  8- 
t.  10.  f.  23.  Ifolepis  fetacea  ; Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.  222.) — Stem  naked,  briftle-fhaped.  Spikes  lateral, 
generally  in  pairs,  fefiile,  without  brafteas. — Common  in 
gravelly  or  fandy  watery  places,  in  moil  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  New  Holland  ; flowering  with  us  in  July  or 
Auguft. — Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stems  feveral,  flender, 
round,  from  two  to  five  inches  high,  with  one  or  two  fhort 
fheathing  leaves  at  the  bafe.  Spikes  ovate,  directed  to  one 
fide,  a little  below  the  top  of  the  ftem.  Glumes  broad, 
brown,  edged  with  green.  Stigmas  three.  Seed  without 
bridles. 

S.  debilis.  Weak-flalked  Club-rufh.  Purfh  n.  xi. — • 
Stem  ftriated.  Spikes  roundifh-oval,  fefiile,  crowded. 
Glumes  roundifh,  membranous.  Bridles  twice  as  long  as  the 
feed. — Native  of  wet  meadows  in  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in 
July  and  Augud. — Root  perennial.  Stems  round,  driated, 
a foot  high  or  more.  Spikes  four  to  fix,  thick.  Glumes 
broad,  rather  acute.  Akin  to  S.  felaceus.  Purjh. — Speci- 
mens from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  which  anfwer  to  this 
defcription  of  Mr.  Purfh,  are  undoubtedly  a fpecies  not  de- 
fcribed  by  any  other  author.  We  had  named  this  fpecies 
lupulinus,  from  the  tumid  pale  fpikes.  It  is  abundantly  dif- 
ferent in  charadters,  fize  and  afpedt,  from  fetaceus.  The 
feeds  are  obovate,  blackifh,  with  five  or  fix  bridles,  nearly 
twice  their  own  length,  and  rough  with  deflexed  teeth.  This 
plant  is  mod  like  the  following,  but  effentially  diftindt. 

S.  fupinus.  Prodrate  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  73. 
Willd.  n.  32.  Vahl.  n.  34.  (Ifolepis  fupina  ; Br.  Prod. 
N.  Holl.  v.  1.  221.  Marifcus  n.  1344;  Hall.  Hid.  v.  2. 
180.  Schcenus  junceus  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  259.  Phy- 
togr.  fafc.  1.  2.  t.  1.  f.  4.) — Stems  driated,  each  with  a 
Angle  fheathing  leaf.  Spikes  elliptic-oblong,  fefiile,  crowded. 
Glumes  roundifh,  membranous.  Seed  tranfverfely  corru- 
gated, without  bridles. — Native  of  France  and  Switzerland  ; 
as  well  as  of  the  Ead  Indies,  Guinea,  and  Egypt,  aocord- 
ing  to  Vahl,  who  edeems  this  the  S.  lateralis  of  Retzius, 
though  the  latter  is  defcribed  with  a triangular  fern.  Mr. 
Brown  alfo  met  with  S.  fupinus  at  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  Our  French  and  Swifs 
fpecimens  have  fibrous  roots,  faid  to  be  perennial.  Stems 
feveral,  from  three  to  nine  inches  long,  Ample,  tapering, 
pale  green,  driated,  apparently  more  or  lefs  decumbent,  but 
not  condantly  fo.  Each  bears,  towards  the  bottom,  a fhort 
fheathing  leaf.  Spikes  one,  two  or  three,  rather  above  the 
middle  of  the  dem,  lefs  turgid  than  in  5.  debilis,  variegated 
with  green  and  brown.  Seeds  obovate,  triangular,  whitifh 
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when  full  grown,  but  afterwards  turning  black,  curiouily 
marked  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  and  without  any  bridles  at 
the  bafe,  having  entirely  the  character  of  Dichromena  ; nor 
do  we  fee  any  reafon  why  V ahl  did  not  refer  the  plant  to  that 
genus  ; though  we  certainly  could  not  afl'ent  to  fuch  a mea- 
fure,  confidering  its  ftridt  natural  affinity  to  the  debilis,  lad 
defcribed,  notwithdanding  the  want  of  bridles. 

Sedt.  3.  Stem  triangular.  Panicle  leajlefs. 

S.  triqueter.  Triangular  Bull-rufli,  or  Club-rufh.  Linn. 
Mant.  29.  Willd.  n.  46.  Vahl.  n.  62.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1694.  (Juncus  acutus  maritimus,  caule  tri- 
quetro,  maximo,  molli,  et  procerior  nodras  ; Pluk.  Phyt, 
t.  40.  f.  2.) 

0.  S.  mucronatus  ; With.  ed.  2.  50.  Hudf.  20,  a.  (Jun* 
cus  acutus  maritimus,  caule  triquetro  rigido,  mucrone  pun- 
gente ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  40.  f.  1.  I.  acutus  maritimus,  caule 
triangulo  ; Bauh.  Theatr.  175.  Morif.  fedt.  8.  t.  10.  f.  20, 
Rel.  Rudb.  22.  f.  2,  3.) — Stem  triangular,  draight,  naked, 
{harp-pointed.  Spikes  lateral,  fefiile  or  dalked.  Stigmas 
two.  Seed  even,  polifhed,  pointed. — Native  of  the  muddy 
fea-fhore,  and  banks  of  great  rivers  expofed  to  the  tide,  m 
England  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  towards  au- 
tumn. With  us  it  is  rare,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  Thames, 
above  and  below  London. — Root  creeping,  perennial. 
Stems  eredt,  three  feet  high,  dark  green,  with  three  acute 
angles.  Spikes  near  the  top,  lateral,  leaflefs,  except  an 
occafional  fmall  {harp  brabtea.  They  vary  much  in  number, 
as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  dalks  ; and  io  our  variety  /?,, 
are  almod  all  fefiile,  crowded  clofe  together.  This  variety 
has  formerly  been  taken  for  the  Linnaean  mucronatus,  here- 
after defcribed.  Thefe fpikes  have  a few  fcales  between  them, 
and  are  ovate  ; their  glumes  reddiffi-brown,  keeled,  pointed, 
with  a pale,  dilated,  jagged  margin.  Stigmas  two.  Seed 
pale,  polifhed,  fubtended  by  three  rough  briftles,  alternate 
with  the  filaments. 

S.  carinatus.  Blunt-edged  Bull-rufh,  or  Club-rufh.  Sm. 
Compend.  ed.  2.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1983.  (S.  lacuftris  y 

FI.  Brit.  n.  7.  Vahl.  n.  58.  Juncus  aquaticus  medius, 
caule  carinato  ; Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  428. )— Stem  bluntly 
triangular  upwards,  naked  ; round  at  the  bafe.  Panicle  cy= 
mofe,  terminal.  Bradtea  upright,  pungent,  channelled. 
Stigmas  two. — Native  of  the  margins  of  great  rivers  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July.  Mr.  I.  Mackay 
obferved  it  alfo  near  Ardbigland,  in  Galloway.  The  gene- 
ral habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  root,  and  the  roundnefs 
of  the  Jlem  at  its  bafe,  accord  with  S.  lacuftris  ; but  more 
than  the  upper  half  of  the  Jlem  differs  materially,  being  tri- 
angular, with  rather  convex  fides.  There  is  alfo  a ftrong, 
eredt,  pungent,  concave,  leaf-like  braSea,  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  the  extended  point  of  the  Jlem  of  S.  triqueter , 
to  which  the  prefent  fpecies  is  molt  naturally  allied,  having 
but  two  Jligmas,  while  lacuftris  has  moftly  three.  The  panicle 
however  of  our  carinatus,  rifing  high  above  the  top  of  the 
Jlem  and  brabtea,  more  refembles  that  of  lacujlris.  There  are 
feveral  briftles  under  the feed. 

S.  mucronatus.  Sharp-pointed  Bull-rufh,  or  Club-rufh. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  73.  Willd.  n.  47.  Vahl.  n.  33.  Dickf. 
Dr.  PI.  26.  (Scirpo-cyperus,  panicula  glomerata,  e fpicis 
imbricatis  compofita  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  404.  t.  9.  f.  14. 
Herb.  Sherard. ) — Stem  triangular,  with  concave  fides, 
naked,  fharp-pointed.  Spikes  lateral,  feffile,  crowded. 
Stigmas  three.  Seed  tranfverfely  wrinkled. — Native  of 
ditches  and  pools  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  and  New  South  Wales,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  The  ferns  are  of  a finer  grafs-green  than 
in  S.  triqueter , with  which  this  fpecies  has  often  been  con- 
founded, and  their  angles  are  more  acute,  the  intermediate 
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fpaces  being  a little  concave.  The  point  above  the  flowers  is 
generally  fomewhat  reflexed  ; often  very  much  fo.  There 
are  no  IraEleas.  The  fpihes  are  ovate,  or  rather  cylindrical, 
many  together,  in  a denfe  perfectly  fefiile  head.  Glumes 
tumid,  ovate,  broad,  acute,  keeled,  light  green,  with  fer- 
ruginous edges.  Seed  blackifh,  of  a ihort,  obovate,  fome- 
what heart-lhaped,  compreffed  figure,  with  feveral  rough 
bridles  at  the  bafe.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the  precife 
feed  of  a Dichromena,  but  accompanied  with  briftles.  (.S’. 
fupinus  has  the  fame  feed  without  briflles.)  The  three 
jligmas,  and  the  corrugations  of  the  feed,  clearly  diftinguilh 
this  fpecies  from  the  triqueter,  whofe  feed  is  quite  fmooth, 
pale,  highly  polifhed,  and  lefs  obtufe  than  in  the  mucronatus. 
Haller’s  n.  1338  mull,  by  the  defcription,  be  S.  triqueter ; 
yet  Mr.  Davall  found  the  true  mucronatus  wild  in  the  Pays 
d’Aigle.  We  know  not  what  to  make  of  V ahl’s  pungens, 
n.  32  ; but  as  he  fays  it  has,  as  well  as  mucronatus,  the  fruc- 
tification of  triqueter,  and  we  have  Ihewn  the  feeds  of  the 
two  laft  named  to  be  fo  efientially  different,  according  to, a 
principle  of  his  own,  and  the  one  to  have  two,  the  other 
three  Jligmas,  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  examined  the 
matter  with  attention,  and  his  pungens  may  be  a variety  of 
one  or  the  other. 

S.  americanus.  American  Triangular  Bull-rulh.  Purfh 
n.  16.  (S.  triqueter;  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  30.) 

— Stem  triangular,  ftraight,  naked,  fharp-pointed.  Spikes 
lateral,  fefiile.  Glumes  ftrongly  beaked.  Stigmas  two. 
Seed  obtufe,  opaque,  quite  even. — Frequent  in  the  falt- 
marfhes  of  North  America,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Purfh.  We  have  Carolina  fpecimens  from  the  late  Mr. 
Frafer.  The  flem  is  acutely  triangular,  not  above  half  the 
diameter  of  S.  triqueter , and  the  fpihes  are  fewer,  larger,  of 
a darker  brown  than  in  that  fpecies,  their  glumes  all  tipped 
with  a firm  rigid  beak,  half  as  long  as  the  glume  itfelf. 
Stigmas  very  deeply  feparated.  Seed  roundilh-obovate,  ob- 
tufe, or  abrupt,  black  when  ripe,  its  furface  peculiarly 
even,  though  not  polifhed.  Brijlles  at  the  bafe  about  three, 
flender,  rough,  the  length  of  the  feed.  This  fpecies  feems 
to  us  really  diftinft  from  triqueter,  as  it  certainly  is  from 
mucronatus . Its  fpihes , taken  feparately,  have  more  the 
afpeft  of  maritimus,  but  they  are  few,  and  all  fefiile.  In  all 
thefe  fpecies  the  feed  is  tipped  with  the  Ihort  permanent 
bafe  of  the  flyle,  which  is  not  dilated  or  triangular,  but 
redlilinear. 

Seft.  4.  Stem  triangular.  Panicle  leafy. 

S.  maritimus.  Salt-marfh  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  74. 
Willd.  n.  55.  Vahl.  n.  61.  FI.  Brit.  n.  11.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  542.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  4.  Ehrh.  Calam.  12. 
(Gramen  aquaticum  cyperoides  vulgatius ; Ger.  Em.  22. 
Cyperus  rotundus  littoreus ; ibid.  31.  C.  longus  inodorus 
latifolius  ; Morif.  fed.  8.  t.  11.  f.  25.  C.  rotundus  inodorus 
aquaticus  feptentrionalis ; ibid.  f.  9. ) — Stem  triangular  ; 
leafy  at  the  bottom.  Panicle  cluttered,  terminal,  leafy. 
Glumes  pointed,  torn  into  three  fegments.  Stigmas  three. 
Seeds  obovate,  bluntly  triangular,  very  fmooth  and  polifhed, 
with  a few  briftles  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  falt-marfhes  and 
muddy  fea-coafts,  throughout  Europe.  The  root  is  perennial 
and  creeping,  occafionally  knotty,  as  in  fome  of  the  figures 
above  cited.  Stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
very  long,  linear,  keeled,  grafl'y,  rough-edged  ; fome 
fheathing  the  bafe  of  the  Item  ; others  accompanying  the 
panicle.  The  fpihes  are  ovate  or  cylindrical,  liable  to  vary 
greatly  in  length,  of  an  uniform,  rufty,  rather  fhining 
brown.  Anthers  yellow.  Seeds  remarkably  fmooth  and 
polifhed,  appearing  as  if  dotted  under  a magnifier. 

S.  fylvaticus.  Wood  Club-rufh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  75. 
Willd.  n.  58.  Vahl.  n.  65.  FI.  Brit.  n.  12.  Engl.  Bot. 
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t.  919.  FI.  Dan.  t.  307.  Leers  t.  1.  f.  4.  “Hoft.  Gram. 
Auftr.  v.  3.  t.  68.  Ehrh.  Calam.  13 1.  (Cyperus  grami- 
jieus  miliaceus  ; Ger.  Em.  30.  C.  longus  miliaceus inodorus,, 
locuftis  plurimis  brevioribus ; Morif.  left.  8.  t.  11.  f.  15.) 
— Stem  triangular,  leafy.  Panicle  cymofe,  leafy,  repeatedly 
compound ; the  partial  ftalks  naked.  Spikes  cluftered. 
Styles  three,  deeply  feparated.  Seed  fmooth,  with  many 
briftles  at  its  bafe. — Native  of  moiil  woods,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  but  not  very  frequent  in  England,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  root  is  fibrous,  perennial.  Stem  three 
or  four  feet  high,  fmooth,  clothed  with  fheathing  leaves,  of 
which  thofe  only  that  accompany  the  panicle  are  rough- 
edged.  The  fpihes  are  extremely  numerous,  frr.all,  greenifh. 
Seed  orbicular,  with  three  angles,  compreffed,  whitifh,  fub- 
tended  by  fix  or  eight  briftles  twice  its  own  length. 

Sett.  5.  Stem  triangular.  Spikes  in  a terminal  head. 

Of  this  fedion  S ■ hottentottus,  Linn.  Mant.  182,  appears 
to  be  a Fuirena,  as  Vahl  makes  it,  by  the  lefs  uncouth  fpe- 
cific  name  of  hirta,  Enum.  v.  2.  387.  S.  antarSicus,  ibid. 
18 1,  has  diftiehous  glumes,  and  feems  rather  to  be  a Cyperus . 
S.  argenteus,  Willd.  n.  68,  is  a Fimbri/lylis.  S.  monander, 
Willd.  n.  69,  we  have  not  examined.  S.  cephalotes,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  76,  is  a plant  of  fo  lingular  an  afped,  that  we 
fhould  hefitate  to  guefs  at  its  genus,  but  we  fufped  it  to  be- 
long rather  to  Schcenus.  The  glumes  are  imbricated  in  fome- 
what of  a fpiral  manner.  The  feed  is  wedge-fhaped,  dotted 
moft  beautifully  with  innumerable  oblong,  minute,  reddifh 
excavations,  and  is  tipped  with  a broad  flat  grey  beak, 
nearly  twice  its  own  length,  difplaying  the  character  of  Rhyn- 
chofpora  very  ftrongly.  Accordingly  this  plant  is  R.  cepha- 
lotes of  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  237.  Its  figure  may  be  feen  in 
Rottboll,  t.  20,  where  feveral  rough  briftles,  as  long  as 
the  Jlamens,  are  reprefented  under  the  feed.  Thefe  we  find 
alfo  in  our  fpecimen.  It  feems  that  only  one  or  two  feeds  are 
perfected  in  each  fpihe,  or  fpikelet. 

SCIRRHO-CONTRACTED  Rectum,  in  Surgery. 
See  Rectum. 

SCIRRHOMA,  1 ..  , , , . 

SCIRRHOSIS  1 3 Partlcu*ar  ”ar“  tumour. 

SCIRRHUS,  from  crx ippoa,  to  harden.  The  term  fcirrhus 
was  formerly  ufed,  in  a vague  and  extenfive  manner,  to  de- 
note almoft  any  kind  of  fwelling  which  was  accompanied 
with  confiderable  hardnefs.  At  prefent,  furgeons  appear 
to  be  almoft  unanimous  in  reftriding  the  application  of  this 
name  to  a difeafed  hardnefs,  in  which  there  is  a propenfity 
to  cancerous  ulceration,  and  a greater  backwardnefs  to  re- 
cede than  exifts  in  any  other  kind  of  difeafed  hardnefs.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatement  is  not  at 
all  affeded  by  a few  particular  cafes  of  fcirrhi,  in  which  the 
fkin  remains  unbroken  during  life,  and  in  which  the  indura- 
tion even  admits  of  being  difperfed.  Thefe  inltances  are  to 
be  confidered  only  as  unufual  deviations  from  the  general 
courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  difpofition  of  a fcirrhous  tumour  to  be  converted 
into  an  open  cancer,  it  is  true,  cannot  always  be  difcovered 
until  the  change  has  adually  taken  place ; a circumftance 
that  fometimes  throws  confiderable  obfcurity  over  the  diag- 
nofis : for  modern  practitioners  all  agree,  that  there  are 
many  ordinary  indolent  tumours  and  indurations,  which  may 
ultimately  change  into  cancer,  notwithftanding  the  quiet 
form  in  which  they  firft  prefent  themfelves  ; and  there  are 
alfo  fome  obfervations  in  Mr.  Abernethy’s  furgical  works, 
proving  that  farcomatous  and  encyfted  tumours  may  end  in 
moft  malignant  difeafes,  and  fuch  as  are  quite  as  bad  as 
cancer.  The  furgeon,  however,  is  to  recoiled  that,  in  all 
thefe  examples,  the  changes  which  precede  the  cancerous  and 
malignant  ulceration  are  not  at  all  like  the  genuine  fcirrhus. 
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The  puckering  of  the  Ikin,  the  dull  leaden  colour  of  the 
integuments,  the  knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the  difeafe,  the 
occafional  darting  pains  in  the  part,  its  fixed  attachment  to 
the  Ikin  above  and  mufcles  beneath,  form  fo  ftriking  an  af- 
femblage  of  fymptoms,  that,  when  they  are  all  prefent, 
there  cannot  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a 
fcirrhus,  and  that  the  difeafe  is  about  to  acquire,  if  it  has 
not  already  acquired,  the  power  of  contaminating  the  fur- 
rounding parts  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  to  which  the  ab- 
forbents  of  the  difeafed  part  tend. 

But  we  are  not  to  conceal,  that  the  diagnofis  is  frequently 
more  obfcure.  In  fome  cafes,  a fcirrhus  is  moveable,  and 
not  fixed  to  the  fubjacent  parts  ; and  the  difeafe  may  be  in- 
dolent, without  much  pain,  or  without  difcolouration  of  the 
{kin.  In  the  female  brealt,  the  part  firft  affe&ed  may  be 
very  fmall,  and  feel  like  a loofe  pea  under  the  flcin  ; in  other 
inftances,  it  may  be  more  extenfive,  and  deeply  fituated. 
Neither  is  the  fwelling  always  irregular  and  craggy.  A 
late  writer  defcribes  it  as  being  generally  roundifh  and 
renitent.  He  reprefents  the  flcin  as  being  at  an  advanced 
period  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  having  a reddilh  hue,  in- 
clining to  purple.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  an  external  ftrongly 
marked  cancer,  when  much  diftended,  and  tending  to  ul- 
ceration, but  not  actually  ulcerated,  may  be  compared  with 
a hard  prominent  carbuncle,  before  it  Houghs ; for  they 
both  have  a fimilar  hardnefs,  with  a fhining  prominence ; 
and  if  the  cancer  is  adherent  to  a broad  bafe,  there  is  pof- 
teriorly  a fimilar  firmnefs  and  immobility.  Howard  Praft. 
Obf.  on  Cancer,  p.  19 — 22. 

The  progrefs  of  fcirrhus,  before  ulceration  takes  place, 
is  generally  flow  ; but  when  this  laft  procefs  commences, 
the  ravages  of  the  difeafe  moftly  fpread  with  great  rapidity. 
Sometimes,  inftead  of  a£fual  ulceration,  an  exudation  oc- 
curs upon  the  flcin,  followed  by  an  excoriation  and  fcab. 

We  fhall  next  proceed  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
characters,  by  which  fcirrhus  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
other  difeafes. 

A fcirrhous  induration  is  not  prone  to  acquire  the  mag- 
nitude, which  almoft  all  other  tumours  are  apt  to  attain, 
when  their  growth  is  not  interrupted. 

Other  tumours  are  commonly  more  moveable  than  fcirrhi, 
Specially  when  they  have  never  been  affedted  with  a Clive 
inflammation. 

If  we  except  the  fungus  hsematodes,  other  tumours  do 
not  involve  every  kind  of  ftrudture,  flcin,  mufcle,  cellular 
fubftance,  &c.  • and  the  integuments  feldom  become  af- 
fected before  the  detention,  produced  by  the  fize  of  fuch 
fwellings,  becomes  very  confiderable.  In  fcirrhous  cafes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  flcin  generally  foon  becomes  contami- 
nated, difcoloured,  and  puckered. 

Some  few  tumours  may  be  harder  and  heavier  than  a few 
fcirrhous  fwellings,  but  the  reverfe  is  ufualfy  the  cafe. 

In  a fcirrhus  of  the  brealt,  the  part  affeCted  is  generally 
hard,  heavy,  and  connected  with  the  mammary  gland  ; and 
when  moved,  the  whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  Obf. 
on  Cancer,  by  Sir  E.  Home,  p.  156. 

As  other  indurations  and  tumours  may  afl’ume  the  can- 
cerous aCtion,  and  even  end  in  cancerous  ulceration  ; and  as 
fome  true  fcirrhi,  when  not  irritated  by  improper  treatment, 
may  continue  ftationary  for  years  ; the  occurrence  of  aCtual 
carcinoma  cannot  prove,  that  the  preceding  Hate  was  that 
of  fcirrhus.  The  only  criterion  of  the  latter  difeafe,  which 
we  poffefs,  is  deduced  from  the  affemblage  of  characters  al- 
ready fpecified ; for,  except  the  peculiar  puckering,  and 
fpeedy  leaden  difcolouration  of  the  fkin,  no  other  appear- 
ances, confidered  feparately,  form  any  line  ef  difcrimina- 
tion. 


In  parts  which  have  become  fcirrhous,  the  HruCture 
ufually  confifts  of  a very  firm  light  brown  fubflance,  inter- 
feCted  by  membranous  or  ligamentous  fepta,  which  run  in 
various  directions.  The  membranous  fepta  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  of  greater  thicknefs,  in  fome  cafes  than  in 
others.  A cartilaginous  fubftance  is  occafionally  blended 
with  this  ftruCture.  The  whole  texture  fometimes  refembles 
very  much  a piece  of  common  cartilage,  foftened  by  ma- 
ceration in  a diffolving  fluid.  Cyfts,  containing  a thin  fe- 
cretion,  are  fometimes  formed  in  fcirrhi,  particularly  in 
thofe  of  the  teflicle  and  brealt ; but  they  are  alfo  frequently 
abfent.  A fubftance,  poffeffmg  the  common  charaCters  of 
a fcirrhus,  has  been  known  to  be  converted  into  a kind  of 
bony  matter.  ( Dr.  Baillie  in  a Letter  inferted  in  Adams’s 
work  on  the  Cancerous  Brealt.)  When  a feCtion  of  a 
fcirrhus  is  made  in  an  early  ftage,  the  centre  is  found  to  be 
more  compaCt,  harder  to  the  feel,  and  of  a more  uniform 
texture,  than  the  reft  of  the  tumour,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
conflftence  of  cartilage.  This  middle  part  is  not  larger  than 
a filver  penny,  and  from  this  are  feen  white  ligamentous 
bands,  pafling  to  the  circumference  of  the  difeafe,  like  rays, 
in  every  direction.  In  the  interftices  between  thefe  bands, 
the  fubftance  is  different,  and  lefs  compaCt  away  from  the 
centre.  Tranfverfe  ligamentous  bands,  of  a fainter  appear- 
ance, are  likewife  perceptible,  forming  a fort  of  net-work, 
in  the  mefhes  of  which  the  new-formed  fubftance  is  in- 
clofed. 

When  the  difeafe  is  more  advanced,  the  whole  mafs  has  a 
more  uniform  texture ; no  central  point  can  be  diftinguifhed  j 
the  external  edge  is  more  defined,  and  the  ligamentous  bands 
are  more  vifible,  running  with  great  irregularity. 

When  the  difeafe  has  proceeded  to  cancerous  fuppuration 
(which,  however,  does  not  invariably  occur  previoufly  to  the 
formation  of  an  outward  fore),  a fmall  irregular  cavity  is 
formed,  filled  with  a bloody  fluid,  and  having  ulcerated, 
jagged,  and  fpongy  Tides.  Beyond  thefe  there  is  a radiated 
appearance  of  ligamentous  bands ; but  the  tumour,  towards 
the  circumference,  is  more  compact,  and  confifts  of  diftindt 
portions,  each  of  which  has  a centre,  furrounded  by  liga- 
mentous bands  in  concentric  circles. 

In  fome  inftances,  there  is  no  appearance  of  fuppuration 
nor  ulceration  in  the  centre  of  a fcirrhus ; but  a cyft  is 
found  filled  with  a tranfparent  fluid,  and  having  a fungus 
proje&ing  into  the  cavity.  Home  on  Cancer,  p.  157 — 1 59. 

The  moll  charadteriftic  mark  of  a fcirrhus  is  this  inter- 
fedtion  of  its  Itrufture  with  white  ligamentous  bands.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  texture  cannot 
be  detefted  till  the  difeafe  has  been  removed.  Every  fur- 
geon  Ihould  be  well  apprifed  that  thefe  membranous  fepta 
frequently  extend  a good  way  into  the  furrounding  fat ; for 
the  cireumftance  dictates,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  pro- 
priety  of  removing  a confiderable  portion  of  the  fubftance 
at  the  circumference  of  every  fcirrhous  fwelling. 

Sometimes  cyfts  of  moderate,  or  even  of  very  minute 
fize,  containing  a tranfparent  fluid,  and  fuppofed  by  Dr. 
Adams  to  be  hydatids,  are  found  in  the  fubftance  of  fcirrhi ; 
but  they  are  not  fo  frequently  attendant  on  the  complaint, 
as  to  form  any  eflential  part  of  its  character.  In  general, 
the  fuperficial  veins  have  a dilated  tortuous  appearance. 

The  difeafed  flcin,  covering  a carcinomatous  tumour,  ge- 
nerally ulcerates  before  the  fwelling  has  attained  any  very 
great  magnitude.  A large  chafm  is  then  produced  in  its 
fubftance,  partly  by  a floughing  and  partly  by  an  ulcerating 
procefs.  A copious  difcharge  of  very  fetid  fanious  matter 
follows.  The  ulcer  becomes  irregular  in  its  figure  and 
unequal  on  its  furface.  The  edges  are  thick,  indurated, 
and  extremely  painful ; they  often  exhibit  a ferrated  ap- 
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pearance,  being  fometimes  retorted,  at  other  times  inverted. 
The  ulcer  fometimes  fpreads  with  rapidity  to  a great  extent, 
and  its  progrefs  produces  frequent  hemorrhages,  which, 
added  to  the  irritation  of  the  difeafe,  reduce  the  patient  to 
the  loweft  ftate  of  debility.  Granulations  generally  grow 
on  the  ulcerated  furface,  when  the  ravages  of  the  diforder 
feem  to  undergo  a temporary  ftop ; but  this  apparent  at- 
tempt at  reparation  only  ends  in  the  formation  of  an  invete- 
rate fungous  fubftance. 

While  the  flcin  remains  entire,  without  ulceration,  the 
health  is  in  general  not  milch  impaired,  unlefs  the  tumour 
be  very  large  and  the  diftention  great.  During  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  fome  patients  fuffer  diftrefling  attacks  of 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  with  fymptoms  of  indigeftion.  As 
foon  as  ulceration  of  a fcirrhous  bread  happens,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  health  is  in  many  cafes  immediate.  But  this 
fudden  change  does  not  conftantly  happen,  much  depending 
on  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  difeafe,  its  magnitude, 
&c.  In  every  cafe,  however,  fooner  or  later  after  ulcera- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  countenance  changes  for  the 
worfe  ; debility,  lofs  of  appetite,  a cough,  with  tightnefs  of 
the  cheft,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  come  on  ; the  bowels 
are  fometimes  conitipated,  fometimes  relaxed,  and  very  dif- 
treffing  ficknefs  and  vomiting  affeft  many  patients,  who  at 
length  link  into  the  extreme  ftate  of  emaciation  and  weak- 
nefs.  Howard,  p.  25. 

The  time  when  the  lymphatic  glands  become  affefted  is 
fubjeft  to  great  variety.  Carcinoma  of  the  bread  is  moft 
apt  to  contaminate  the  axillary  glands,  and  the  difeafe  of 
thefe  parts  fometimes  caufes  a fwelling  of  the  whole  arm. 
Occasionally,  the  lymphatic  glands,  towards  the  clavicle, 
are  the  only  ones  affefted ; and,  in  a few  cafes,  thofe  to- 
wards the  fternum  are  alone  difeafed.  In  advanced  cafes, 
the  difeafe  moftly  extends  to  the  peftoral  mufcle.  There  are 
inftances,  in  which  the  cancerous  difeafe  of  the  breaft  ex- 
tended to  the  lungs.  The  prefl'ure  of  a difeafed  lymphatic 
gland  on  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  has  been  obferved  to 
caufe  moft  excruciating  agony.  A fever  has  been  known 
to  occaiion  a mortification  of  a cancerous  breaft,  and,  had 
the  fphacelus  embraced  all  the  contaminated  parts,  and  the 
patient  been  lefs  reduced,  it  feems  probable  that  a cure 
might  have  followed  the  event.  For  cafes  proving  the  fore- 
going ftatements,  fee  Obf.  on  Cancer  by  fir  E.  Home, 
p.  55.  59.  64.  76.  86.  91. 

The  treatment  of  fcirrhus  embraces  two  objefts,  the  dif- 
perfion  and  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  When  the  hardnefs 
is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  removed  by  the  knife,  no  delay 
ffiould  be  occafioned  by  attempting  to  difperfe  a fwelling  of 
this  nature.  The  operation  ought  to  be  performed  early, 
as  the  chance  of  effeftual  extirpation  is  then  the  greateft. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attempts  at  difperfion  rarely  Succeed ; 
the  means  employed  are  tedious  in  their  operation,  often  in- 
jure the  health,  and  when  of  an  irritating  nature,  and  in- 
cautioufly  applied,  convert  the  fcirrhus  into  a cancer.  Pru- 
dence will  only  allow  the  operation  to  be  poftponed,  and  dif- 
cutient  remedies  tried,  when  the  hardnefs  is  below  its  ufual 
degree  ; when  the  pain  of  the  difeafe  is  not  fo  great  as  to 
indicate  a tendency  to  ulcerate  and  fpread  with  rapidity,  and 
when  the  fwelling,  induration,  & c.  have  already  feemed  in- 
clined to  undergo  a diminution. 

The  internal  plans  of  treatment  ordinarily  tried,  confift 
in  giving  fome  of  the  following  medicines,  together  with  a 
light  fluid  diet  ; conium,  belladonna,  digitalis,  preparations 
of  mercury,  arfenic,  tin&ura  ferri  muriatis,  muriate  of  ba- 
rytes, the  mineral  alkali,  &c. 

Living  altogether  on  milk,  or  on  a regimen  juft  fufficient 
to  fupport  life,  has  been  found  to  retard  the  malady.  Ve- 
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getables  for  food,  and  diftilled  waters  for  drink,  have  alfor 
been  repref&nted  as  having  a good  effeft.  (See  Reports  on 
the  Effefts  of  a peculiar  Regimen  on  Scirrhous  Tumours, 
& c.  by  W.  Lambe,  M.D.)  Juftamond  was  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  arfenical  medicines.  Carmichael  has  praifed  various 
preparations  of  iron,  as  the  carbonate,  oxyphofphate,  fub- 
oxyphofphate,  & c.  The  dofes  are  from  thirty  to  fixty 
grains  in  a day,  aloes  being  given  to  obviate  the  conftipation 
arifing  from  fuch  medicines. 

In  all  cafes  of  cancer,  fevere  pain  is  to  be  moderated  by 
opium,  and  the  bowels  ffiould  be  kept  in  a regular  ftate 
by  means  of  faline  purgatives. 

Ele&ricity  and  a courfe  of  emetics  have  alfo  had  their 
advocates.  The  aqua  laurocerafi,  in  dofes  of  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  has  proved  in  fome  inftances  ufeful. 

Retaining  a fcirrhus  in  an  equal  temperature,  and  de- 
fending it  from  external  irritation,  by  a piece  of  fwan’s 
down,  or  rabbit’s  flcin,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  as 
a general  plan. 

In  certain  cafes,  local  applications,  containing  cicuta  and 
belladonna,  have  been  of  fervice.  Indeed,  thefe  are  the 
moft  fafe  topical  applications ; for  mereury,  gum  ammoniac, 
and  feveral  others  occafionally  employed,  are  dangerous, 
becaufe  they  are  too  irritating. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  tumours,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  cancerous  fwellings,  have  now  and  then  been  dif- 
perfed  by  the  external  ufe  of  fpirit  of  wine,  camphor,  and 
the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  in  different  proportions,  as  well 
as  by  mercurial  ointment  of  different  degrees  of  ftrength. 
(Home’s  Obf.  on  Cancer,  p.  154.)  Repeated  bleeding  with 
leeches  is  faid  to  be  often  of  fervice.  Tumours  arifing  from 
cold,  yield  moft  readily  to  this  method,  while  thofe  which 
are  more  indolent,  and  connected  with  a languid  conftitu- 
tion,  give  way  to  hemlock  or  mercury.  Howard  on  Cancer, 
P-  25.  . 

An  ounce  of  the  fulphate  of  iron,  diffolved  in  a pint  of 
water,  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Carmichael  as  an  ap- 
plication to  fcirrhi. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  ftru&ure  and  inveterate  nature 
of  true  fcirrhi,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  every  alleged  in- 
ftance  of  cure,  by  internal  or  external  remedies,  as  applicable 
in  reality  to  another  kind  of  difeafe.  Applying  cauftics 
may  indeed  have  cured  cancerous  difeafes,  but  then  this  was 
by  extirpation,  and  not  by  any  medicinal  effecft.  We  may  lay 
it  down  as  a maxim,  that,  as  foon  as  a difeafe  is  afcertained 
to  be  a fcirrhus,  the  earlier  its  extirpation  is  attempted  the 
better.  Even  when  the  difeafed  part  appears  to  be  adherent 
and  immoveable,  its  removal  is  not  contra-indicated,  if  all 
the  contaminated  parts  can  be  taken  away. 

The  beft  mode  of  removing  a fcirrhous  tumour  is  with 
the  knife. 

Even  when  a cancer  has  proceeded  to  ulceration,  if  the 
difeafe  is  not  too  extenfive,  and  the  patient  not  too  much 
reduced,  the  operation  ought  to  be  praftifed  without  delay. 
If  it  is  too  late,  the  treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  and 
fome  of  the  above  remedies  mull  be  prefcribed. 

The  moft  common  external  applications  are  preparations 
of  lead,  arfenic,  folutions  of  iron,  or  of  the  hydrarg.  mur. 
the  carrot  or  fermenting  poultice,  pure  oil,  and  the  car- 
bonate, arfeniate,  phofphate,  &c.  of  iron,  made  into  a pafte 
with  water.  Eflays  on  Cancer  by  J.  Carmichael. 

The  operation  itfelf  may  prove  an  exciting  caufe  of  car- 
cinoma, and  will  certainly  be  fo,  if  the  fcirrhous  part  is  not 
completely  removed.  The  portion  left  behind  will  inevi- 
tably become  cancerous.  The  chance  of  fuccefs  depends 
on  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  difeafe  ; and,  in  no  opera- 
tion is  celerity  more  dangerous.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  maxim  of  fat  cito,  fi  fat  bene,  ffiould  never  be  out 
of  the  furgeon’s  mind.  Above  all  things,  a free  removal 
of  the  Ikin  covering  and  adjoining  the  fituation  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  taking  away  a quantity  of  the  furrounding  fat, 
are  advifeable. 

Even  when  the  difeafe  has  to  all  appearances  been  moft 
completely  cut  out,  together  with  a large  portion  of  the 
furrounding  fubftance,  the  wound  fometimes  changes  into  a 
cancerous  ulcer ; and  every  prudent  furgeon,  therefore,  al- 
ways enfures  his  own  reputation,  by  making  a guarded 
prognosis. 

With  a view  to  the  prevention  of  relapfes,  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy  ftrongly  urges  the  propriety  of  endeavouring,  after  the 
operation,  to  quiet  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  keep  the  di- 
geftive  organs  in  as  healthy  a ftate  as  poflible  ; and  he  re- 
commends a mere  vegetable  diet,  with  as  much  milk,  broth, 
and  eggs,  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  hinder  the  patient  from 
lofing  ftrength.  . Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

After  the  removal  of  a clufter  of  difeafed  glands  from 
the  axilla,  a fwelling  of  the  arm  has  been  known  to  enfue, 
and  occafion  the  patient’s  death.  Home  on  Cancer,  p.  62. 
See  Cooper’s  Firft  Lines  of  the  PraCtice  of  Surgery, 
ed.  3. 

Scirrhus  of  the  Tejlicle.  See  Sarcocele. 

Scirrhus  Hepatis,  in  Medicine,  a term  applied  rather  in- 
definitely to  indurations  of  the  liver.  See  Liver,  Chronic 
Difeafes  of  the. 

SCIRRONES,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  fmall  lice 
breeding  under  the  Ikin. 

SCIRROPHORIA,  2jappo<?>ogia,  m Antiquity,  an  anni- 
verfary  folemnity  at  Athens,  upon  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  Scirrophorion,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  as  fome 
fay,  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Sciras,  a borough  between  Athens  and  Eleufis,  in  which 
was  a temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  furnamed  Sciras. 

SCIRROPHORION,  Sxtppo^ofjav,  in  Ancient  Chronology, 
the  twelfth  and  laft  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  con- 
tained twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  May  and  beginning  of  June. 

It  had  its  name  from  the  fealt  Scirrophoria,  kept  in  it. 

SCIRTIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, between  Lychnidum  and  Caltra,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SCIRTONIUM,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Ar- 
cadia, according  to  Steph.  Byz.  and  Paufanias.  The  latter 
fays,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  thofe  places,  whofe  inhabitants  peopled  Megalopolis. 

SCIRTUS,  Daifan,  a fmall  river  of  Afia,  in  Ofroene, 
which  had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  N.W.  of  Edeffa, 
and  after  watering  that  town,  which  it  occafionally  much 
injured,  purfued  its  courfe  towards  the  S.E.  and  difcharged 
itfelf  into  a lake. 

SCIRUS,  a borough  of  Attica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cephifus,  which  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  that  of 
a prieft  or  prophet  of  the  foreft  of  Dodona,  who  inter- 
preted the  oracles  of  that  grove.  Near  this  borough  was 
the  tomb  of  Cephifidor,  an  Athenian  diftinguilhed  for  his 
courage,  who  was  famed  for  having  formed  a league  be- 
tween the  Athenians,  Attalus  king  of  Myfia,  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  the  iEtolians,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Cre- 
tans, and  for  engaging  the  fuccour  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  opprefiions  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perfeus.  The  Romans,  under  a pretext  of  fuccouring  the 
Athenians,  fent  Paulus  Emilius,  who  defeated  the  Lacedae- 
monians, made  Perleus  prifoner,  and  conquered  Macedonia. 
Paufanias  places  the  borough  of  Scirus  between  Athens  and 
Eleufis. 


SC1SSA,  a town  of  Spain,  according  to  Polybius,  who 
fays  that  the  Carthaginians  were  for  the  firft  time  defeated 
by  Scipio  at  this  place. 

SCISSIMA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  beech-tree. 

SCISSORS.  Mr.  Monro  has  given  us  the  figure  and 
defcription  of  a pair  of  fciflors,  the  blades  of  which  are 
crooked  on  the  flat  fides.  Thefe  fciflors  are  very  ufeful  for 
taking  off  excrefcences  from  hollow  parts,  or  for  cutting  in 
curve  lines,  which  the  common  fciflors  cannot  eafily  be  ap- 
plied to.  Med.  Ell.  Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  41. 

SCITAMINEjE,  in  Botany,  a very  natural  and  im- 
portant order  of  plants,  the  eighth  among  the  Fragmenta  of 
Linnaeus,  and  equivalent  to  the  Cannes  of  Jufiieu.  Its  name 
alludes  to  the  aromatic  qualities  of  moft  of  the  fpecies,  and 
particularly  to  the  ufe  made  of  fome  of  them  in  cookery  or 
in  medicine  ; feitamentum  being  expreffive  of  any  thing  ren- 
dered grateful  to  the  palate,  by  feafoning  or  other  prepara- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  ginger,  turmeric,  zedoary,  and  va- 
rious forts  of  cardamoms,  belong  to  this  order.  It  Hands 
between  the  Orchide.®  and  SpATHACEiE,  fee  thofe  articles; 
but  is  perhaps  moft  related  to  the  former,  though  elfentially 
diftinCt  from  both,  in  many  decifive  refpedls. 

The  genera  referred  to  this  order  by  Linnaeus  are  Mufa , 
Heliconia,  Thalia,  Maranta,  Globba,  Cojlus,  Alpinia,  Amo- 
mum,  Curcuma,  K/zmpferia,  Canna,  Renealmia  and  Myrofma; 
to  the  laft  a mark  of  doubt  is  annexed,  but  without  reafon. 
Before  we  proceed  further  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that 
Mufa  and  Heliconia  have  really  little  to  do  with  the  Scita- 
mineee  ; nor  are  they  aromatic,  any  more  than  Canna,  which 
laft,  with  Thalia,  Maranta,  and  Myrofma,  compofe  a fedtion, 
at  leaft,  of  the  order  before  us,  if  not  a feparate  order,  to 
which  the  name  of  Canna,  or  Cannese,  may  properly  be  ap- 
plied. Mr.  Brown  has  made  this  reparation  in  his  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  307,  adding,  to  the  four  Linnasan  genera 
juft  named,  Willdenow’s  Phrynium  ; fee  that  article.  All 
thefe  plants,  as  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  differ  from  real  Scita- 
mitiea  in  having  a Ample  anther,  no  vitellus,  and  very  little  or 
no  aromatic  qualities. 

The  order  of  Scitaminece,  including  the  Cannes,  coming 
at  the  very  threlhold  of  the  Linnaean  artificial  fyftem,  and 
being  in  themfelves  very  attradfive,  curious,  and  rare,  have 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  feveral  diftinguilhed 
botanifts,  but  with  very  unequal  fuccefs.  No  plants  have 
been  lefs  underftood,  by  Linnaeus  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, with  regard  to  their  genera,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  thefe  ought  to  be  founded.  None  of  thefe  writers 
indeed  have  been  furniffied  with  fufficient  materials  for  the 
purpofe.  Koenig,  who  had  accefs  to  many  more  fpecies 
of  this  family  in  a living  ftate,  than  any  other  Linnaean  bo- 
tanift,  has  contented  himfelf  with  drawing  up  full  deferip- 
tions  of  each,  without  adverting  to  principles  of  arrange- 
ment. His  deferiptions,  publilhed  by  Retzius  in  his  third 
fafciculus  of  Obfervationes  Botanica,  are  a fund  of  ufeful 
matter ; and  the  contemplation  of  them  feems  to  have  fug- 
gefted  to  Retzius  an  idea  of  the  only  true  principle  by 
which  the  genera  of  thefe  plants  can,  with  any  certainty, 
be  diftinguiffied,  which  is  derived  from  the  ftiape  of  the 
ftamen.  The  writer  laft-mentioned  has,  neverthelefs,  not 
turned  this  principle  to  any  account.  The  ingenious  pro- 
feffor  Swartz,  who  has  fo  well  illuftrated  the  Orchidee,  and 
whofe  attention  was  called  to  the  Scitaminea  by  their  near 
affinity  to  that  tribe,  as  well  as  by  the  great  obfeurity  in 
which  he  found  them  involved,  has  not  thrown  any  light  on 
their  generic  diftribution.  On  the  contrary,  he  afferts  that 
their  genera  are  fo  nearly  akin  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguilh- 
able  by  botanical  characters.  The  French  botanifts  have 
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done  abfolutely  nothing  to  clear  up  this  family,  but  have 
adopted  the  ideas,  and  all  the  miftak.es,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  moft  unfortunate  attempt,  relative  to  the  genera  of 
the  Scitaminea,  was  made  by  Gifeke,  in  his  edition  of  the 
lectures  of  Linnseus  upon  the  Natural  Orders  of  Plants, 
printed  at  Hamburgh  in  1792.  This  writer,  working  with 
other  people’s  materials,  and  deftitute  of  practical  ex- 
perience, boldly  undertook  to  new-model  the  whole  order. 
But  as  Gulliver’s  mathematical  tailor  of  Laputa,  having 
made  a miftake  in  the  beginning  of  his  calculation,  brought 
him  home  a whole  waggon-load  of  clothes  ; fo  Gifeke,  fet- 
ting  out  on  erroneous  principles,  has  prefented  us  with  a 
rumbling  waggon-load  of  new  hard-named  genera,  difmem- 
bering  the  old  ones,  not  only  by  infufficient  characters,  but 
by  characters  that  do  not  exift  ; and  eftablilhing  new  ones 
with  as  little  fcruple  or  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Rofcoe  of  Liverpool  (fee  Roscoea)  has  firft  fug- 
gefted  a method  of  reducing  the  genera  of  the  Scitaminea  to 
regular  order,  by  effential  characters  derived  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  ltamen,  particularly  its  filament.  This  principle 
is  found  to  be  the  only  one  which,  while  it  is  clear  and  pre- 
cife  in  defining  technical  effential  characters,  leads  to  the 
eftabli/hment  of  natural  genera ; for  the  inflorefcence,  of 
which  Adanfon  had  firft  /hewn  the  importance  in  this  refpeCt, 
though  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Rofcoe  into  his  characters, 
goes  along  with,  and  confirms,  them  all.  The  labours  of 
Gifeke  feem  not  to  have  come  under  the  infpeCtion  of  this 
ingenious  writer,  nor  would  they,  certainly,  have  yielded 
him  any  afiiftance.  He  reviews  the  attempts  of  other  pre- 
ceding botanifts,  and  after  {hewing  the  infufficiency,  or  un- 
certainty, of  other  modes  of  generic  definition,  propofes  his 
own,  according  to  which  he  defines  all  the  known  genera  of 
this  natural  order,  ranging  under  each  all  the  fpecies  of 
which  he  could  difcover  any  certain  indications.  His  trea- 
tife  on  the  fubjeCt  may  be  found  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  330.  Before  we  detail  the  characters  of 
his  genera,  we  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  lateft  obfervations 
on  the  fubjeCt  under  confideration,  that  have  reached  us. 
Thefe  are  Mr.  Brown’s,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl  v.  1.  305. 
This  learned  author  thus  defines  the  true  Scitaminea,  fepa- 
rating  from  them  the  Cannea,  as  above  mentioned.  It  mult 
be  obferved  that  he  follows  the  hypothefis  of  Jufiieu,  in  not 
allowing  a corolla  to  thefe  plants,  inafmuch  as  they  are  mo- 
nocotyledonous.  We  {hall  for  the  prefent  adopt  his  phrafe- 
ology  in  this  point. 

Perianth  fuperior,  double,  both  tubular ; the  outer  (pro- 
bably acceffory)  (horteft,  its  margin  fomewhat  three-lobed: 
Inner  with  a double  limb  ; the  outermojl  in  three  deep,  nearly 
equal,  fegments,  the  anterior  fegment  (which,  by  the  re- 
verfed  pofition  of  the  flower,  often  becomes  pofterior)  fome- 
times  differently  fhaped  from  the  reft  ; the  innermojl  diflimi- 
lar,  deeply  three-cleft ; its  larger  fegment,  or  lip,  inferted 
between  the  lateral  divifions  of  the  outer  limb,  and  often 
two  or  three-lobed ; its  lateral  fegments  fmaller,  fometimes 
diminutive,  like  little  teeth,  or  fcarcely  difcernible. 

Stamen  one,  inferted  into  the  throat,  within  the  anterior 
fegment  of  the  outer  limb,  and  therefore  oppofite  to  the 
lip.  Filament  moftly  dilated,  and  refembling  a petal,  often 
extended  beyond  the  anther,  in  a Ample  or  divided  form. 
Anther  clofely  attached  lengthwife,  except  at  its  bale,  to 
the  filament,  of  two  diftinCt  parallel  lobes,  each  lobe  of 
two  cells,  burfting  longitudinally,  the  indexed  edges  of  their 
future  being  originally  connected  with  their  internal  parti- 
tion, which  laft  finally  difappears ; the  bafe  of  each  lobe  is 
often  not  attached  to  the  filament,  and  occafionally  ends  in 
a fpur.  Pollen  globofe,  fmooth. 

Corpufcles  two,  which  are  in  faCt  barren  ftamens,  fmall, 


nearly  cylindrical,  clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  fometimes 
combined,  rarely  wanting. 

Germen  of  three,  fometimes  incompletely  feparated,  cells, 
with  the  rudiments  of  many  feeds  in  each,  which  are  in- 
ferted, in  a double  row,  into  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell. 
Style  thread-fhaped,  received  into  a channel  of  the  filament. 
Stigma  dilated,  hollow. 

Capfule  with  three  cells,  three  valves,  occafionally  be- 
coming pulpy,  and  many  feeds.  Partitions  almoft  always 
central,  inferted  into  the  axis  of  the  valve,  frequently  fepa- 
rated therefrom  at  length,  and  of  a different  fubftance. 

Seeds  roundifh,  generally  becoming  angular  by  mutual 
preffure,  either  tunicated  or  naked.  Albumen  farinaceous, 
of  a radiated  fubftance,  deficient  at  the  fear.  Vitellus  flefhy, 
fomewhat  funnel-fliaped,  contrary  to  the  fear,  moftly,  per- 
haps always,  perforated  at  the  bafe,  for  the  tranfmiflion  of 
the  radicle.  Embryo  (heathed  by  the  vitellus,  but  not  at- 
tached to  it,  monocotyledonous,  nearly  cylindrical.  Radicle 
reaching  almoit  as  far  as  the  fear,  for  the  moft  part  naked, 
and  not  enclofed  either  in  the  vitellus  or  albumen. 

Thefe  are  aromatic  herbs , of  rather  a peculiar  habit, 
growing  chiefly  between  the  tropics,  and  fcarcely  reaching 
to  far  as  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  The  root  is 
perennial,  moftly  tuberous,  creeping.  Stem  Ample,  fome- 
times very  fhort.  Leaves  Ample,  with  a Angle  midrib,  fend- 
ing off,  at  acute  angles,  very  numerous,  crowded,  perfectly 
fimple  veins  ; the  footftalk  fheatning,  fplit  at  one  fide,  and 
either  naked  at  the  fummit,  or  crowned  with  a membranous 
appendage,  as  in  graffes,  which  is  fometimes  entire,  form- 
ing a leffer  /heath  above  the  infertion  of  the  leaf  itfelf.  Jn- 
Jlorefcence  either  a denfe  fpike,  or  a clutter,  or  fomewhat  of 
a panicle,  terminating  the  /talk  or  Hem,  rarely  lateral ; 
fometimes,  from  the  extreme  /hortnefs  of  the  /talk,  almoft 
radical.  Common  BraBeas  either  permanent  or  deciduous ; 
partial  ones  fpathaceous,  hooded,  moft  ufually  two-flowered, 
one  flower  earlier  than  the  other,  which  laft  is  fometimes 
abortive. 

The  diferiminative  characters  of  the  order  confift  in  the 
double  perianth  ; folitary  ftamen  ; two-lobed  anther  ; aud 
feeds  furni/hed  with  a vitellus. 

Such  is  Mr.  Brown’s  accurate  and  full  general  deferip. 
tion  of  the  true  Scitaminea,  the  Cannea  being,  as  above 
faid,  excluded.  We  poftpone  this  able  writer’s  obferva- 
tions upon  the  Vitellus,  as  well  as  his  elucidation  of  the 
fruit  of  Thalia,  till  we  come  to  thofe  articles  in  their 
proper  place  hereafter. 

Mr.  Rofcoe’s  ideas  of  a feitaminean  flower  are  exactly 
confonant  with  Mr.  Brown’s,  except  that  he  confiders  the 
inner  perianth  of  the  latter  as  a corolla  with  a double  limb, 
which  is  the  moft  obvioufly  natural  mode  of  confidering  it, 
and  in  which  we,  without  hefitation,  concur,  as  may  be 
feen  in  our  deferiptions  of  any  of  the  genera  of  this  tribe  ; 
fee  Globba,  Hedychium,  KjEMpferia,  and  Roscoea  ; as 
well  as  Maranta,  one  of  the  order  of  Cannea.  Some 
have  called  the  largeft  fegment  of  the  inner  limb,  which 
ufually  makes  the  moft  confpicuous  and  beautiful  part  of 
thefe  flowers,  the  lower  lip  of  the  netlary,  and  the  filament 
its  upper  lip.  But  there  is  lefs  reafon  than  ufual  for  adopt- 
ing the  term  neCtary  here.  It  is  quite  unneceffary,  and  with 
regard  to  the  filament,  certainly  erroneous  ; for  that  has  no 
conneftion,  nor  fcarcely  any  thing  in  common,  with  the 
other ; which  laft  indeed,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form, 
fituation,  and  appearance,  is  ftill  commodioufly  denominated 
the  Up  of  the  flower,  without  any  implication  of  its  being 
a neCtary  or  not.  The  two  fmall  bodies,  more  or  lefs  dif- 
cernible, which  Mr.  Brown  has  fo  ingenioufly  and  fatisfac- 
torily  /hewn  to  be  incomplete  ftamens,  in  this  tribe,  as  well 
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is  in  the  Orchidea,  have  by  fome  botanifts  been  termed  nec- 
taries, but  without  any  thing  to  warrant  fuch  phrafeology. 
Their  prefence  ferves  beautifully  to  preferve  the  analogy  of 
both  thefe  orders  with  other  monocotyledonous  plants,  in 
which  the  ftamens  are  ufually  three  or  fix,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  correfpondent  with  them  in  number  ; 
while  in  the  dicotyledonous  tribe  the  numbers  five  and  ten 
molt  ufually  prevail ; even  in  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  thofe 
flowers  whofe  Itamens  are  profufely  abundant,  though  their 
piitils  perhaps,  or  the  cells  of  their  fruits,  are  moltly  re- 
ilridled  to  the  number  which  prevails  in  the  two  coverings 
of  the  flower,  and  often  to  Ample  unity. 

The  Scitaminea , as  well  as  the  Cannea,  are  properly  placed 
in  the  Monandria  Monogynia  of  the  Linnaean  fexual  fyltem. 
The  late  profeli’or  Vahl,  whofe  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  in 
two  odlavo  volumes,  fo  well  illuftrates  the  two  firlt  clafies 
of  this  fyltem,  with  the  firlt  order  of  the  third,  has  omitted 
thefe  plants  altogether  in  their  proper  place,  and  has  in  his 
preface,  p.  9,  declared  his  opinion  that  they  belong  to  the 
clafs  Gynandria.  The  ingenious  author  was  doubtlefs  glad 
to  get  rid,  for  the  prefent,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  he 
would  have  found,  in  determining  their  genera  and  fpecies, 
according  to  his  ufual  plan  of  adtual  obfervation  and  exa- 
mination, fo  well  difplayed  in  what  he  has  accomplifhed. 
The  idea  of  their  being  gynandrous  is  fupported  by  no 
reafon  or  argument  whatever,  but  a flight  connedtion,  not 
always  exilting,  between  the  margins  of  the  ltamen  and  llyle 
in  Canna;  nor  can  we  form  any  conception  how  the  able 
French  botanift  Richard,  who  is  recorded  to  have  carefully 
examined  “numerous  plants”  of  this  order,  (where  he  ob- 
tained them  in  fuch  profufion  we  know  not,)  could  form  fo 
erroneous  an  opinion  as  the  above  for  which  he  is  cited  by 
Vahl. 

Mr.  Rofcoe  arranges  as  follows,  in  the  form  of  a table, 
all  the  genera  of  the  true  Scitaminea  known  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  others  which  Linnasus  and  Jufiieu  included  in  that 
order,  but  for  which  Mr.  Rofcoe  retains  Jufiieu’s  name  of 
Canna. 


CanNjE.  Anther  Jlmple.  Style  ere  ft,  not  embraced  by  the  anther. 
Sett.  1.  Anther  united  with  the  petal-like  filament. 


Style  club-lhaped  ; ftigma  obtufe. 

Style  petal-like  ; ffigma  triangular. 

SeB.  2.  Anther  borne  by  a proper  filament. 
Style  depreffed ; ltigma  depreffed,  perfo- 
rated, ringent. 

Filament  awl-fhaped,  ihort.  Style  thick,  in- 
clined towards  the  anther. 

Style  thick,  deprefl’ed,  cloven  lengthwife ; 
ltigma  gaping. 


Canna. 

Maranta. 


Thalia. 
Phrynium. 
Myrofma. 

Scitaminea;.  Anther  double.  Style  received  into  the  channel 
between  the  lobes  of  the  anther. 


SeB.  1.  Filament  not  elongated  beyond  the  anther. 
Filament  woolly  at  the  bafe.  Style  thick, 

eredt ; ltigma  capitate.  Philydrum. 

Filament  bent.  Style  twice  as  long  as  the 

filament  and  its  anther.  Hedychium. 

Style  eredt,  the  length  of  the  filament  and 

anther.  Alpinia. 

SeB.  2.  Filament  extended  beyond  the  anther. 

Apex  of  the  filament  awl-lhaped,  with  a . 

furrow.  Zingiber. 

Apex  of  the  filament  ovate,  flat.  Cojlus. 

■ two-lobed.  Kampferia. 

three-lobed,  with  ap- 
pendages at  the  bafe  of  the  filament.  Amomum. 


Apex  of  the  filament  three-lobed,  the  mid- 
dle lobe  bearing;  the  anther.  Curcuma. 

Apex  of  the  filament  with  an  appendage. 

Style  very  long.  Globba. 

It  muff;  be  obferved  that  Mr.  Brown  removes  Philydrum , 
juftly  we  believe,  from  the  Scitaminea,  referring  it,  not  with- 
out hefitation,  to  his  Juncea.  Hellenia  of  this  author,  and 
of  Willdenow,  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  4,  is  to  be  added  to  the  fecond 
feftion  of  true  Scitaminea,  having  a very  fhort,  Ample  or 
cloven,  rounded  lobe,  or  extenfion  of  the  filament,  a little 
way  beyond  the  anther. 

To  the  fir  ft  fedlion  are  to  be  added  Roscoea,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  its  proper  place ; and  a probably  new 
genus  confifting  of  the  Leffer  Cardamom,  Amomum  repens 
of  Sonnerat,  of  which  a complete  defcription  is  given  by 
Mr.  White,  furgeon  at  Bombay,  in  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  10.  229.  This  laft  was  referred  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefent  article  to  Alpinia,  from  an  examination  of  very  in- 
different dried  fpecimens  ; and  not  without  hefitation,  on 
account  of  the  panicles  being  radical,  inftead  of  terminal. 
Dr.  Maton,  V.  P.  L.  S.  in  a learned  critical  and  botanical 
note  to  Mr.  White’s  paper,  has  called  this  genus  Elettaria, 
from  Elettari,  the  Malabar  name  of  the  plant.  But  this 
being  of  barbarous  origin,  we  fhould  greatly  prefer  the 
name  of  Matonia,  which  we  believe  it  is  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  in- 
tention to  adopt.  The  effential  character  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  made  out ; for  the  tranfverfe  pair  of  appendages  to 
the  lip,  very  ftriking  in  the  figure,  occur  alfo,  more  or  lefs 
confpicuoufiy,  in  Alpinia.  The  triangular,  fcarcely  dilated, 
ltigma  may  perhaps  afliit,  but  the  ftigma  of  Alpinia  is  not 
fo  concave  or  cup-lhaped  as  in  many  other  Scitaminea.  We 
can  perceive  no  diitinftion  in  the  filament  or  anther ; nor 
can  we  allow  the  fituation  of  the  inflorefcence,  to  offer 
more  than  a prefumptive  character,  however  ftrong  with  re= 
fpeft  to  habit. 

SCITE.  See  Site. 

SCITH2E,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace,  near 
Potidaea. 

SCITUATE,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  in 
Plymouth  county  and  ftate  of  Maflachufetts,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name  ; incorporated  in  1637,  and  containing  2969  in- 
habitants ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Bolton. — Alfo,  a townlhip  of 
Rhode  ifland,  in  Providence  county,  between  Fofter  and 
Johnfton,  containing  2568  inhabitants;  27  miles  N.W.  of 
Newport. 

SCIURIS,  in  Botany,  appears  to  have  obtained  that 
name  from  the  refemblance  of  its  curved  fpike  of  flowers, 
at  leaft  in  Aublet’s  figure,  to  a fquirrel’s  tail ; and  not,  as 
De  Theis  imagines,  from  the  fhape  of  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla,  which  could  fcarcely  have  fuggefted  any  idea  of 
this  animal. — Schreb.  Gen.  24.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  153. 
Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  101.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  ( Rapu- 

tia  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  670.  Juff.  421.  Lamarck  Illultr. 
t.  10.) — Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
unknown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  Ihort, 
with  five  acute  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  many  times  longer 
than  the  calyx,  tubular,  incurved,  two-lipped  ; upper  lip 
three-cleft,  its  middle  fegment  rather  the  longeft ; lower 
fomewhat  Ihorter,  in  two  fimilar  oblong  divifions.  Siam. 
Filaments  two,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  bottom  part  of  the 
upper  lip,  with  two  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; anthers  ver- 
tical, oblong,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  cloven  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  three  longer  abortive  filaments,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  upper  lip,  Ihorter  than  the  anthers  of  the  per- 
fect ftamens,  and  hairy  at  their  origin.  Pijl.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  pentagonal,  furrounded  by  an  annular  gland ; llyle 

incurved, 
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incurved,  thread-ffiaped,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; ttig- 
ma  rather  depreffed,  three-lobed.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  con- 
nected, depreffed,  rounded  externally,  with  one  cell  and  two 
valves,  burfting  towards  the  inner  angle.  Seeds  folitary, 
oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  fhort.  Corolla  five-cleft,  two- 
lipped. Stamens  five  ; three  of  them  abortive.  Capfules 
five,  combined,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  S .aromatica.  Willd.  n.  I.  Vahl.  n.  I.  ( Raputia 
aromatica  ; Aubl.  t.  272.) — Native  of  the  forefts  of  Orapu 
in  Guiana,  bearing  flowers,  as  well  as  ripe  fruit,  in  Auguft. 
The  trunk  of  this  fhrub  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a fmooth,  whitifh  aromatic 
bark.  The  wood  is  white.  Branches  oppofite,  leafy.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  long  ltalks,  ternate.  Leaflets  equal,  nearly  fef- 
file,  three  inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
firm,  fmooth,  full  of  pellucid  dots,  vifible  when  oppofed  to 
the  light.  Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  (talked,  many-flowered, 
about  three  inches  long,  flrongly  curved  downward,  their 
common  ftalk  channelled  along  the  upper  fide.  Flowers 
placed  in  two  rows,  on  the  edges  of  this  channel.  Corolla 
greenifh,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  kernel  of 
the  feeds  is  greenifh  and  aromatic.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
the  qualities  or  ufes  of  any  part  of  the  plant.  Juffieu  fuf- 
pefts  its  affinity  to  Monnieria  ; fee  that  article.  The  leaves 
indeed  are  fimilarly  dotted,  but  lefs  copioufly  than  in  Mon- 
nieria, whofe  foliage  moreover  is  alternate,  and  hairy,  and 
whofe  inflorefcence  is  totally  different.  There  is  no  aro- 
matic flavour  remaining  in  the  bark  of  Aublet’s  fpecimen, 
but  merely  a flight  bitternefs,  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of 
acrimony. 

SCIUROSIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  ; 99  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian. 

SCIURUS,  the  Squirrel,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
of  the  clafs  Mammalia,  and  order  Glires.  The  generic 
chara&er  is,  that  it  has  two  fore-teeth,  of  which  the  upper 
are  wedged,  the  lower  are  acute : there  are  five  upper 
grinders  on  each  fide,  and  four  lower  ones  ; the  clavicles 
are  perfeft  ; the  tail  is  fhed  on  each  fide  ; the  whifkers  are 
long.  The  animals  compofing  this  elegant  genus  are  re- 
markable for  the  livehnefs  of  their  difpofition,  the  celerity 
of  their  motions,  and  the  general  beauty  and  neatnefs  of 
their  appearance.  They  inhabit  woods,  live  entirely  on 
vegetable  food,  and  take  up  their  refidence  in  trees,  where 
they  prepare  their  nefts.  Some  fpecies  are  furnifhed  with 
an  expanfile  lateral  fkin,  reaching  from  the  fore-legs  to  the 
hind  ; by  the  help  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  fpring  to 
a greater  diftance  than  the  reft  of  their  genus,  and  to  tranf- 
port  themfelves  occafionally  from  one  tree  to  another : but 
this  momentary  fupport  in  the  air  is  all  that  they  are  capable 
of ; and  though  called,  from  this  circumftance,  flying  fquir- 
rels,  they  are  unable  to  continue  that  adtion  in  the  manner 
of  bats.  There  are  two  divifions  in  this  genus,  containing 
about  thirty  fpecies,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  fome  ac- 
count. 

A.  The  Squirrels  of  this  Divifion  have  Climbers,  but  no  flying 
Membrane. 

Species. 

* Vulgaris,  or  Common  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this 
fpecies  are  bearded  at  the  tip  ; the  tail  has  the  fame  colour 
with  that  of  the  back  : it  is  large,  with  lively  black  eyes  ; the 
head,  the  body,  the  legs,  and  the  tail,  are  of  a bright  red- 
difh-brown  ; the  breafl  and  belly  are  white  ; the  hair  on 
each  fide  of  its  tail  is  flat.  It  is  a native  of  almoft  all  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  and  temperate  parts 


of  Afia ; but  it  is  obferved  to  vary  in  the  caft  of  its  colours 
in  different  climates,  and  in  the  northern  regions  it  becomes 
grey  in  winter.  It  varies  in  its  fize  ; but  the  general  mea- 
fure  of  the  European  fquirrel  is  about  eight  inches  from 
the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  as 
long.  In  the  fpring  thefe  animals  feem  peculiarly  adtive, 
purfuing  one  another  in  the  trees,  and  exerting  various 
efforts  with  great  agility.  They  appear  to  dread  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ; for  during  the  day  they  commonly  remain  in 
their  nefts,  making  their  principal  excurfions  by  night. 
Their  habitation  is  fo  contrived  as  to  be  perfedtly  clean, 
warm,  and  impenetrable  to  the  rain  ; and  it  is  compofed 
of  mofs,  dried  leaves,  and  other  things  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture. It  is  fituated  in  the  fork  of  two  branches,  having 
only  a fmall  aperture  near  the  top,  which  is  of  a conical 
form,  fo  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  The  fquirrel  generally 
produces  three  or  four  in  number.  It  feeds  on  the  buds 
and  young  (hoots  of  trees,  and  is  faid  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  thofe  of  the  fir  and  pine : it  colledts  likewife  great 
quantities  of  nuts,  which  it  depofits  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
for  its  winter  food,  together  with  beech-maft,  acorns,  &c. 
Thole  that  inhabit  Siberia  colledt  various  kinds  of  fungi 
for  this  purpole.  In  a ftate  of  captivity,  nuts  form  its 
principal  food,  but  it  will  eat  other  vegetable  fubltances, 
and  is  delighted  with  fugar  and  other  fweets.  In  fome 
parts  of  Siberia  the  fquirrel  is  found  entirely  white,  with  red 
eyes : in  other  parts,  and  particularly  at  Baikal,  it  is  often 
perfectly  black.  In  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  found  with  a tail  milk-white,  the  other  parts 
are  of  the  ufual  colour.  From  thefe  circumftances  the 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  enumerated  as  follow  : 1.  The 
upper  parts  are  reddifh-brown  ; the  breaft  and  belly  are 
white.  2.  The  tail  of  a pure  and  beautiful  white.  3.  Thofe 
that  are,  in  winter,  blueiffi-afh,  in  fummer  red  and  the  belly 
white.  4.  Uniformly  black.  5.  Entirely  white,  but  with 
red  eyes.  6.  Gloffy  filver-grey.  The  fquirrel,  if  it  has 
more  food  than  it  can  eat,  hides  the  remainder : it  drinks, 
but  little  : it  is  faid  to  pafs  rivers  upon  a piece  of  bark  or 
wood,  eredting  its  tail  for  a fail : the  flelh  is  efteemed  in 
fome  places  as  fit  food : it  is  preyed  upon  by  vermin,  fer- 
pents,  and  many  other  animals : the  (kins  are  valuable ; it 
brings  forth  young  twice  a-year,  and  is  gravid  a month. 

Albipes  ; White-legged  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this 
fpecies  are  (lightly  tufted ; the  body  above  is  reddifti- 
brown,  beneath  it  is  white ; the  tail  is  duflcy.  It  inhabits 
Ceylon : the  tail  is  thorter  than  that  of  the  laft. 

Niger  ; Black  Squirrel.  This  is  without  ears ; the 
body  is  black.  A variety  has  the  nofe,  neck,  and  tip  of 
the  tail  white.  It  is  entirely  of  a (hining  black,  except 
that  the  muzzle  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  fometimes  white : 
fpecimen  s have  alfo  been  feen  with  a v/hite  ring  round  the 
neck.  It  inhabits  North  America  and  New  Spain : it 
is  gregarious ; very  mifchievous  to  fields  of  maize  ; tail 
(hortifh. 

Vulpinus,  or  Cat  Squirrel.  This  is  faid  to  be  equal 
in  fize  to  the  grey  fquirrel,  which  comes  next  in  order. 
The  ears  are  not  bearded ; the  body  is  tawny,  mixed  with 
a(h,  and  large.  In  a variety  the  general  colour  is  white ; 
the  throat,  infide  of  the  legs,  and  thighs  black.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  and  is  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit ; 
the  fur  is  coarfe  ; ears  at  the  tips  and  tail  tawny. 

Cinereus  ; Grey  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this  are  not 
bearded ; the  body  is  cinereous,  the  belly  is  white.  This 
fpecies  is  confined  entirely  to  North  America,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  extremely  common.  In  its  general 
form,  as  well  as  in  its  way  of  life,  it  refembles  the  European 
fquirrel.  It  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a full-grown  rabbit ; 
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the  whole  animal  is  of  an  elegant  pale  grey,  with  the  in- 
fides  of  the  limbs,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  white  ; 
the  ears  and  tail  are  fometimes  tinged  with  black  ; in  fome 
fpecimens  a yellowiffi  call  prevails.  It  is  frequently  fo 
numerous  as  to  do  incredible  mifchief  to  plantations  of  corn ; 
hence  it  is  a profcribed  animal,  and  fo  much  as  three-pence 
per  head  have  been  given  for  every  one  killed,  and  at  this 
rate,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  year  1 749,  eight  thoufand  pounds 
were  paid  in  rewards.  The  grey  fquirrel  refides  principally 
among  trees,  in  the  hollows  of  which  it  makes  its  nelt. 
The  great  dexterity  which  it  exhibits  in  changing  its  place 
on  trees,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  kill.  It  is  readily 
tamed,  and  in  that  ftate  will  affociate  with  other  domeftic 
animals. 

Hudsonius  ; Hudfon’s  Bay  Squirrel.  Ears  naked ; 
back  dark  grey ; belly  affi-coloured ; tail  dark  grey,  an- 
nulate, and  tipt  with  black.  It  is  a native  of  the  colder 
parts  of  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  region 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  found  in  the  pine- 
forefts  of  that  country,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  the  cones.  It 
is  fmaller  than  the  common  European  fquirrel,  and  the 
tail  is  neither  fo  long  in  proportion  nor  fo  full  of  hair.  It 
does  not  alter  its  colour  during  the  whole  year.  In  winter 
it  keep3  in  its  neft,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  return 
of  the  warm  feafon. 

Carolinensis  ; Carolina  Squirrel.  Ears  naked  ; body 
mixed  grey,  white,  and  rufty  ; beneath  white  ; tail  brown, 
mixed  with  black  and  edged  with  white.  Inhabits  Caro- 
lina, as  its  name  imports.  It  is  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and 
has  by  Dr.  Shaw  been  confidered  as  a variety  of  it. 

Virginian  us ; Virginian  Squirrel.  The  body  is  a 
mixed  dirty- white  and  black  ; the  fur  is  coarfe.  It  is 
a native  of  Virginia,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  S.  cinereus. 
The  throat,  infides  of  the  legs,  and  thighs,  are  black  ; the 
tail  is  ffiort,  dull,  and  yellow. 

Persicus  ; Perfian  Squirrel.  The  ears  are  plain  ; the 
body  dark,  fides  white,  belly  yellow  ; the  tail  is  mixed  with 
black  and  afh,  with  a white  ring.  It  inhabits  the  higher 
mountains  of  Perfia.  It  refembles  the  S.  vulgaris,  but 
does  not  vary  in  colour.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Perfia. 

Anomalus  ; Georgian  Squirrel.  Ears  plain,  rounded ; 
body  above  yellow,  mixed  with  brown,  beneath  it  is  dark 
tawny ; the  tail  is  the  fame  as  the  upper  parts.  It  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  in  Afia.  Its  mouth  is  white ; the  nofe 
is  black  at  the  tip  ; the  cheeks  are  yellow ; whilkers  and 
orbits  brown ; the  ears  are  flame-coloured,  and  within 
whitiffi. 

Bicolor  ; Javan  Squirrel.  Ears  plain  and  acute ; the 
body  above  is  black,  beneath  tawny ; the  thumb-claw  of 
the  fore-feet  is  large  and  round.  It  is  found  at  Java,  and 
is  about  a foot  long. 

Erythrjeus  ; Ruddy  Squirrel.  Ears  (lightly  bearded 
at  the  tip  ; the  body  above  is  mixed  yellow  and  brown,  be- 
neath red,  mixed  with  tawny ; tail  the  fame,  with  a longi- 
tudinal dark  (Iripe.  It  inhabits  India,  is  larger  than  the 
S.  vulgaris ; a large  warty  protuberance  inftead  of  the 
thumb. 

Macrourus  ; Ceylon  Squirrel,  The  tail  is  grey,  and 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  It  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  thrice  as  large  as  the  S.  vulgaris. 

Maximus  ; Great  Squirrel.  This  is  the  larged  among 
all  the  known  fpecies  of  fquirrels,  it  being  the  fize  of  the 
common  cat.  It  is  a native  of  India,  and  was  firft  de- 
fcribed  by  M.  Sonnerat,  who  fays  it  is  found  in  the 
Malabar  country,  where  it  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  it  pierces 
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when  it  is  ripe,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liquor.  The  fur  on 
the  whole  animal  is  long  and  full ; the  top  of  the  head,  ears, 
back,  and  fides,  rare  ferruginous  ; and  a fmall  band  of  a 
fimilar  colour  commences  beneath  each  ear,  paffing  along 
the  neck  towards  the  fides.  This  animal  is  faid  to  be  eafily 
tamed,  and  is  called  about  the  coafts  of  Malabar  by  the 
name  of  the  great  wood-rat. 

Abyssinicus  ; Abyffinian  Squirrel,  Body  above  rufty- 
black,  beneath  cinereous ; tail  about  eighteen  inches  long. 

It  is,  as  its  fpecific  name  imports,  a native  of  Abyffinia, 
and  has  been  thought  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  maximus. 

It  is  very  good  tempered  and  fportive. 

Indicus  ; Bombay  Squirrel.  Ears  tufted ; body  above 
dull  purple,  beneath  yellow  ; tail  orange  at  the  tip.  It  is 
fixteen  inches  long,  and  is  a native  of  Bombay. 

Flavus  ; Fair  Squirrel.  Ears  plain,  roundiffi ; body 
pale  yellow ; tail  round.  It  inhabits  near  Carthagena,  in 
America.  It  is  a very  fmall  animal ; the  hair  is  white  at 
the  tips ; the  fore-thumb  confilts  of  only  a fmall  nail. 

Palmarum  ; Palm  Squirrel.  Body  greyiffi,  with  three 
yellowiffi  (tripes ; tail  annulate,  with  whitiffi  and  black. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
It  feeds  on  cocoa-nuts,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  wine 
made  from  the  palm-tree.  It  is  not  more  than  three  inches 
long ; the  tail  is  ere£l,  not  ffiadowing  the  body  ; the  ears 
are  ffiort,  broad,  hairy,  roundiffi. 

Getulus  ; Barbary  Squirrel.  The  body  of  this  animal 
is  brown,  with  four  whitiffi  longitudinal  (tripes.  It  in- 
habits Barbary,  and  is  about  five  inches  long. 

Badjing  ; Plantane  Squirrel.  The  body  is  of  a pale 
chefnut  colour,  with  a yellow  (tripe  along  the  fides.  It  is 
a native  of  Java,  and  is  very  ffiy. 

Striatus  ; Striped  Squirrel.  Body  is  yellowiffi,  with 
five  longitudinal  brown  (tripes  of  a blackiffi  colour.  This 
is  a native  of  the  colder  regions  of  Afia  and  North  America, 
and  it  has  been  found,  but  not  very  frequently,  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe.  It  differs  from  the  major  part  of  the 
fquirrel  tribe  in  its  manner  of  life,  which  rather  refembles 
that  of  the  dormoufe.  It  refembles  fome  of  the  moufe  tribe 
in  this,  that  it  is  provided  with  cheek-pouches  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  food,  a peculiarity  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  fpecies  of  fquirrel.  Its  general  length  is  not 
fix  inches,  and  its  tail  is  about  the  fame.  On  the  upper 
parts  its  colour  is  a reddiffi-brown,  and  on  the  under  white  ; 
down  the  ridge  of  the  back  runs  a black  (Ireak ; and  on 
each  fide  the  body  are  two  others  ; the  included  fpace  be- 
tween each  being  of  a pale  yellow  tinge  ; the  tail  is  marked 
with  circular  fpaccs,  like  that  of  a moufe,  but  the  fur 
fpreads  (lightly  on  the  fides,  as  in  other  fpecies.  Thefe 
animals  are  extremely  common  in  Siberia,  inhabiting  the 
maple  and  birch  woods  of  that  country,  and  generally 
forming  their  nefts  near  the  root  of  fome  tree.  They  never 
afeend  trees  in  the  manner  of  other  fquirrels,  unlefs  fud- 
denly  furprifed  or  purfued,  when  they  will  climb  with 
great  expedition,  and  conceal  them  (elves  among  the 
branches.  They  collect  their  (lores  during  the  autumnal 
feafon,  and  on  the  fetting  in  of  the  winter  conceal  them- 
felves  in  their  burrows,  the  entrances  of  which  they  (lop, 
and  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  cold  weather  in  deep,  and 
in  feeding  on  their  colledled  (lores ; but  if,  by  the  great 
length  of  the  winter,  their  provifions  happen  to  fail,  they 
then  (ally  out  in  quell  of  freffi  fupplies,  and  will  occa- 
fionally  make  their  way  into  granaries,  and  even  into  houfes. 
They  are  very  choice  in  their  food,  always  preferring  the 
fuperior  grain,  as  wheat  to  rye  or  barley.  They  are  very 
wild,  and  not  eafily  reconciled  to  a Hate  of  captivity,  con- 
tinuing extremely  timid,  and  manifefting  no  fymptoms  of 
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incurved,  thread-ftxaped,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; itig- 
ma  rather  deprefied,  three-lobed.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  con- 
nedted,  deprefied,  rounded  externally,  with  one  cell  and  two 
valves,  burfting  towards  the  inner  angle.  Seeds  folitary, 
oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  (hort.  Corolla  five-cleft,  two- 
lipped. Stamens  five ; three  of  them  abortive.  Capfules 
five,  combined,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  folitary. 

i.  S . aromatica.  Willd.  n.  x.  Vahl.  n.  i.  (Raputia 
aromatica;  Aubl.  t.  272.) — Native  of  the  forefts  of  Orapu 
in  Guiana,  bearing  flowers,  as  well  as  ripe  fruit,  in  Augutt. 
The  trunk  of  this  (hrub  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a fmooth,  whitifii  aromatic 
bark.  The  wood  is  white.  Branches  oppofite,  leafy.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  long  Italks,  ternate.  Leaflets  equal,  nearly  fef- 
file,  three  inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
firm,  fmooth,  full  of  pellucid  dots,  vifible  when  oppoled  to 
the  light.  Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  ftalked,  many-flowered, 
about  three  inches  long,  ftrongly  curved  downward,  their 
common  ftalk  channelled  along  the  upper  fide.  Flowers 
placed  in  two  rows,  on  the  edges  of  this  channel.  Corolla 
greenilh,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  kernel  of 
the  feeds  is  greenilh  and  aromatic.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
the  qualities  or  ufes  of  any  part  of  the  plant.  Jufiieu  fuf- 
pefts  its  affinity  to  Monnieria  ; fee  that  article.  The  leaves 
indeed  are  fimilarly  dotted,  but  lefs  copioufly  than  in  Mon- 
nieria,  whofe  foliage  moreover  is  alternate,  and  hairy,  and 
whofe  inflorefcence  is  totally  different.  There  is  no  aro- 
matic flavour  remaining  in  the  bark  of  Aublet’s  fpecimen, 
but  merely  a flight  bitternefs,  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of 
acrimony. 

SCIUROSIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  ; 99  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian. 

SCIURUS,  the  Squirrel,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
of  the  clafs  Mammalia,  and  order  Glires.  The  generic 
character  is,  that  it  has  two  fore-teeth,  of  which  the  upper 
are  wedged,  the  lower  are  acute : there  are  five  upper 
grinders  on  each  fide,  and  four  lower  ones  ; the  clavicles 
are  perfeft  ; the  tail  is  filed  on  each  fide  ; the  whifkers  are 
long.  The  animals  compofing  this  elegant  genus  are  re- 
markable for  the  livehnefs  of  their  difpofition,  the  celerity 
of  their  motions,  and  the  general  beauty  and  neatnefs  of 
their  appearance.  They  inhabit  woods,  live  entirely  on 
vegetable  food,  and  take  up  their  refidence  in  trees,  where 
they  prepare  their  nefts.  Some  fpecies  are  furniflxed  with 
an  expanfile  lateral  Ikin,  reaching  from  the  fore-legs  to  the 
hind  ; by  the  help  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  fpring  to 
a greater  diftance  than  the  reft  of  their  genus,  and  to  tranf- 
port  themfelves  occafionally  from  one  tree  to  another  : but 
this  momentary  fupport  in  the  air  is  all  that  they  are  capable 
of ; and  though  called,  from  this  circumftance,  flying  fquir- 
rels,  they  are  unable  to  continue  that  adlion  in  the  manner 
of  bats.  There  are  two  divifions  in  this  genus,  containing 
about  thirty  fpecies,  of  which  we  (hall  now  give  fome  ac- 
count. 

A.  The  Squirrels  of  this  Div'tfion  have  Climbers,  but  no  flying 
Membrane. 

Species. 

* Vulgaris,  or  Common  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this 
fpecies  are  bearded  at  the  tip  ; the  tail  has  the  fame  colour 
with  that  of  the  back  : it  is  large,  with  lively  black  eyes  ; the 
head,  the  body,  the  legs,  and  the  tail,  are  of  a bright  red- 
difti-brown  ; the  breaft  and  belly  are  white  ; the  hair  on 
each  fide  of  its  tail  is  flat.  It  is  a native  of  almoft  all  parts 
•of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  and  temperate  parts 


of  Afia ; but  it  is  obferved  to  vary  in  the  caft  of  its  colours 
in  different  climates,  and  in  the  northern  regions  it  becomes 
grey  in  winter.  It  varies  in  its  fize ; but  the  general  mea- 
i'ure  of  the  European  fquirrel  is  about  eight  inches  from 
the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  as 
long.  In  the  fpring  thefe  animals  feem  peculiarly  adtive, 
purfuing  one  another  in  the  trees,  and  exerting  various 
efforts  with  great  agility.  They  appear  to  dread  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ; for  during  the  day  they  commonly  remain  in 
their  nefts,  making  their  principal  excurfions  by  night. 
Their  habitation  is  fo  contrived  as  to  be  perfedfly  clean, 
warm,  and  impenetrable  to  the  rain  ; and  it  is  compofed 
of  mofs,  dried  leaves,  and  other  things  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture. It  is  fituated  in  the  fork  of  two  branches,  having 
only  a fmall  aperture  near  the  top,  which  is  of  a conical 
form,  fo  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  The  fquirrel  generally 
produces  three  or  four  in  number.  It  feeds  on  the  buds 
and  young  flioots  of  trees,  and  is  faid  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  thofe  of  the  fir  and  pine : it  colledts  likewife  great 
quantities  of  nuts,  which  it  depofits  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
for  its  winter  food,  together  with  beech-maft,  acorns,  &c. 
Thole  that  inhabit  Siberia  colled!  various  kinds  of  fungi 
for  this  purpole.  In  a ftate  of  captivity,  nuts  form  its 
principal  food,  but  it  will  eat  other  vegetable  fubftances, 
and  is  delighted  with  fugar  and  other  fweets.  In  fome 
parts  of  Siberia  the  fquirrel  is  found  entirely  white,  with  red 
eyes : in  other  parts,  and  particularly  at  Baikal,  it  is  often 
perfedtly  black.  In  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  found  with  a tail  milk-white,  the  other  parts 
are  of  the  ufual  colour.  From  thefe  circumftances  the 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  enumerated  as  follow  : 1.  The 
upper  parts  are  reddilh-brown  ; the  breaft  and  belly  are 
white.  2.  The  tail  of  a pure  and  beautiful  white.  3.  Thofe 
that  are,  in  winter,  blueifh-afh,  in  fummer  red  and  the  belly 
white.  4.  Uniformly  black.  5.  Entirely  white,  but  with 
red  eyes.  6.  Gloffy  filver-grey.  The  fquirrel,  if  it  has 
more  food  than  it  can  eat,  hides  the  remainder  : it  drinks, 
but  little  : it  is  faid  to  pafs  rivers  upon  a piece  of  bark  or 
wood,  eredting  its  tail  for  a fail : the  flefli  is  efteemed  in 
fome  places  as  fit  food  : it  is  preyed  upon  by  vermin,  fer- 
pents,  and  many  other  animals : the  flrins  are  valuable ; it 
brings  forth  young  twice  a-year,  and  is  gravid  a month. 

Albipes;  White-legged  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this 
fpecies  are  flightly  tufted ; the  body  above  is  reddifh- 
brown,  beneath  it  is  white  ; the  tail  is  dulky.  It  inhabits 
Ceylon : the  tail  is  lhorter  than  that  of  the  laft. 

Niger  ; Black  Squirrel.  This  is  without  ears ; the 
body  is  black.  A variety  has  the  nofe,  neck,  and  tip  of 
the  tail  white.  It  is  entirely  of  a ftiining  black,  except 
that  the  muzzle  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  fometimes  white: 
fpecimen  s have  alfo  been  feen  with  a white  ring  round  the 
neck.  It  inhabits  North  America  and  New  Spain : it 
is  gregarious ; very  mifchievous  to  fields  of  maize ; tail 
ftiortifh. 

Vulpinus,  or  Cat  Squirrel.  This  is  faid  to  be  equal 
in  fize  to  the  grey  fquirrel,  which  comes  next  in  order. 
The  ears  are  not  bearded ; the  body  is  tawny,  mixed  with 
afli,  and  large.  In  a variety  the  general  colour  is  white ; 
the  throat,  infide  of  the  legs,  and  thighs  black.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  and  is  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit ; 
the  fur  is  coarfe  ; ears  at  the  tips  and  tail  tawny. 

Cinereus  ; Grey  Squirrel.  The  ears  of  this  are  not 
bearded ; the  body  is  cinereous,  the  belly  is  white.  This 
fpecies  is  confined  entirely  to  North  America,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  extremely  common.  In  its  general 
form,  as  well  as  in  its  way  of  life,  it  refembles  the  European 
fquirrel.  It  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a full-grown  rabbit ; 
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the  whole  animal  is  of  an  elegant  pale  grey,  with  the  in- 
fides  of  the  limbs,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  white  ; 
the  ears  and  tail  are  fometimes  tinged  with  black  ; in  fome 
fpecimens  a yellowiffi  call  prevails.  It  is  frequently  fo 
numerous  as  to  do  incredible  mifchief  to  plantations  of  corn ; 
hence  it  is  a profcribed  animal,  and  fo  much  as  three-pence 
per  head  have  been  given  for  every  one  killed,  and  at  this 
rate,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  year  1749,  eight  thoufand  pounds 
were  paid  in  rewards.  The  grey  fquirrel  refides  principally 
among  trees,  in  the  hollows  of  which  it  makes  its  neft. 
The  great  dexterity  which  it  exhibits  in  changing  its  place 
on  trees,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  kill.  It  is  readily 
tamed,  and  in  that  ftate  will  affociate  with  other  domeltic 
animals. 

Hudsonius  ; Hudfon’s  Bay  Squirrel.  Ears  naked ; 
back  dark  grey ; belly  affi-coloured ; tail  dark  grey,  an- 
nulate, and  tipt  with  black.  It  is  a native  of  the  colder 
parts  of  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  region 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  found  in  the  pine- 
forefts  of  that  country,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  the  cones.  It 
i6  fmaller  than  the  common  European  fquirrel,  and  the 
tail  is  neither  fo  long  in  proportion  nor  fo  full  of  hair.  It 
does  not  alter  its  colour  during  the  whole  year.  In  winter 
it  keep3  in  its  neft,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  return 
of  the  warm  feafon. 

Carolinensis  ; Carolina  Squirrel.  Ears  naked  ; body 
mixed  grey,  white,  and  rufty  ; beneath  white  ; tail  brown, 
mixed  with  black  and  edged  with  white.  Inhabits  Caro- 
lina, as  its  name  imports.  It  is  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and 
has  by  Dr.  Shaw  been  confidered  as  a variety  of  it. 

Virginian  us ; Virginian  Squirrel.  The  body  is  a 
mixed  dirty-white  and  black ; the  fur  is  coarfe.  It  is 
a native  of  Virginia,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  S.  cinereus. 
The  throat,  infides  of  the  legs,  and  thighs,  are  black  ; the 
tail  is  ffiort,  dull,  and  yellow. 

Persicus  ; Perfian  Squirrel.  The  ears  are  plain  ; the 
body  dark,  fides  white,  belly  yellow  ; the  tail  is  mixed  with 
black  and  affi,  with  a white  ring.  It  inhabits  the  higher 
mountains  of  Perfia.  It  refembles  the  S.  vulgaris,  but 
does  not  vary  in  colour.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Perfia. 

Anomalus  ; Georgian  Squirrel.  Ears  plain,  rounded ; 
body  above  yellow,  mixed  with  brown,  beneath  it  is  dark 
tawny ; the  tail  is  the  fame  as  the  upper  parts.  It  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  in  Alia.  Its  mouth  is  white ; the  nofe 
is  black  at  the  tip  ; the  cheeks  are  yellow ; whilkers  and 
orbits  brown ; the  ears  are  flame-coloured,  and  within 
whitiffi. 

Bicolor  ; Javan  Squirrel.  Ears  plain  and  acute ; the 
body  above  is  black,  beneath  tawny  ; the  thumb-claw  of 
the  fore-feet  is  large  and  round.  It  is  found  at  Java,  and 
is  about  a foot  long. 

Erythra;us  ; Ruddy  Squirrel.  Ears  (lightly  bearded 
at  the  tip  ; the  body  above  is  mixed  yellow  and  brown,  be- 
neath red,  mixed  with  tawny ; tail  the  fame,  with  a longi- 
tudinal dark  ftripe.  It  inhabits  India,  is  larger  than  the 
S.  vulgaris ; a large  warty  protuberance  inftead  of  the 
thumb. 

Macrourus  ; Ceylon  Squirrel,  The  tail  is  grey,  and 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  It  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  thrice  as  large  as  the  S.  vulgaris. 

Maximus  ; Great  Squirrel.  This  is  the  largeft  among 
all  the  known  fpecies  of  fquirrels,  it  being  the  fize  of  the 
common  cat.  It  is  a native  of  India,  and  was  firft  de- 
fcribed  by  M.  Sonnerat,  who  fays  it  is  found  in  the 
Malabar  country,  where  it  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  it  pierces 
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when  it  is  ripe,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liquor.  The  fur  on 
the  whole  animal  is  long  and  full ; the  top  of  the  head,  ears, 
back,  and  fides,  rare  ferruginous  ; and  a fmall  band  of  a 
fimilar  colour  commences  beneath  each  ear,  palling  along 
the  neck  towards  the  fides.  This  animal  is  faid  to  be  eafily 
tamed,  and  is  called  about  the  coafts  of  Malabar  by  the 
name  of  the  great  wood-rat. 

Abyssinicus  ; Abyffinian  SquirreL  Body  above  rufty- 
black,  beneath  cinereous ; tail  about  eighteen  inches  long. 

It  is,  as  its  fpecific  name  imports,  a native  of  Abyffinia, 
and  has  been  thought  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  maximus. 

It  is  very  good  tempered  and  fportive. 

Indicus  ; Bombay  Squirrel.  Ears  tufted;  body  above 
dull  purple,  beneath  yellow  ; tail  orange  at  the  tip.  It  is 
fixteen  inches  long,  and  is  a native  of  Bombay. 

Flavus  ; Fair  Squirrel.  Ears  plain,  roundiffi ; body 
pale  yellow  ; tail  round.  It  inhabits  near  Carthagena,  in 
America.  It  is  a very  fmall  animal ; the  hair  is  white  at 
the  tips ; the  fore-thumb  confifts  of  only  a fmall  nail. 

Palmarum  ; Palm  Squirrel.  Body  greyiffi,  with  three 
yellowiffi  ftripes ; tail  annulate,  with  whitiffi  and  black. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
It  feeds  on  cocoa-nuts,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  wine 
made  from  the  palm-tree.  It  is  not  more  than  three  inches 
long ; the  tail  is  ereft,  not  ffiadowing  the  body  ; the  ears 
are  ffiort,  broad,  hairy,  roundiffi. 

Getulus  ; Barbary  Squirrel.  The  body  of  this  animal 
is  brown,  with  four  whitiffi  longitudinal  ftripes.  It  in- 
habits Barbary,  and  is  about  five  inches  long. 

Baojing  ; Plantane  Squirrel.  The  body  is  of  a pale 
chefnut  colour,  with  a yellow  ftripe  along  the  fides.  It  is 
a native  of  Java,  and  is  very  ffiy. 

Striatus  ; Striped  Squirrel.  Body  is  yellowiffi,  with 
five  longitudinal  brown  ftripes  of  a blackiffi  colour.  This 
is  a native  of  the  colder  regions  of  Afia  and  North  America, 
and  it  has  been  found,  but  not  very  frequently,  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe.  It  differs  from  the  major  part  of  the 
fquirrel  tribe  in  its  manner  of  life,  which  rather  refembles 
that  of  the  dormoufe.  It  refembles  fome  of  the  moufe  tribe 
in  this,  that  it  is  provided  with  cheek-pouches  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  food,  a peculiarity  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  fpecies  of  fquirrel.  Its  general  length  is  not 
fix  inches,  and  its  tail  is  about  the  fame.  On  the  upper 
parts  its  colour  is  a reddiffi-brown,  and  on  the  under  white  ; 
down  the  ridge  of  the  back  runs  a black  ftreak ; and  on 
each  fide  the  body  are  two  others  ; the  included  fpace  be- 
tween each  being  of  a pale  yellow  tinge  ; the  tail  is  marked 
with  circular  fpaces,  like  that  of  a moufe,  but  the  fur 
fpreads  (lightly  on  the  fides,  as  in  other  fpecie6.  Thefe 
animals  are  extremely  common  in  Siberia,  inhabiting  the 
maple  and  birch  woods  of  that  country,  and  generally 
forming  their  nefts  near  the  root  of  fome  tree.  They  never 
afeend  trees  in  the  manner  of  other  fquirrels,  unlefs  fud- 
denly  furprifed  or  purfued,  when  they  will  climb  with 
great  expedition,  and  conceal  themfelves  among  the 
branches.  They  collect  their  (lores  during  the  autumnal 
feafon,  and  on  the  fetting  in  of  the  winter  conceal  them- 
felves in  their  burrows,  the  entrances  of  which  they  (lop, 
and  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  cold  weather  in  deep,  and 
in  feeding  on  their  coiledled  (lores ; but  if,  by  the  great 
length  of  the  winter,  their  provifions  happen  to  fail,  they 
then  fally  out  in  quelt  of  freffi  fupplies,  and  will  occa- 
fionally  make  their  way  into  granaries,  and  even  into  houfes. 
They  are  very  choice  in  their  food,  always  preferring  the 
fuperior  grain,  as  wheat  to  rye  or  barley.  They  are  very 
wild,  and  not  eafily  reconciled  to  a ftate  of  captivity,  con- 
tinuing extremely  timid,  and  manifefting  no  fymptoms  of 
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attachment  to  their  owners.  They  are  caught  merely  on 
account  of  their  fkins,  which  are  highly  efteemed  by  the 
Chinefe.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  thofe  found  in 
America  be  really  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  European 
and  Afiatic  kind. 

zEstuans  ; Brafilian  Squirrel.  Body  grey  above,  be- 
neath yellow  ; a white  ftripe  along  the  belly  ; the  tail  is 
roundj  annulate,  black,  and  yellow.  A variety  is  de- 
fcribed,  as  having  a body  mixed  dufky  and  yellow  ; the 
tides  marked  with  white  ftripes  ; the  tail  is  black.  It  is 
a native  of  Brafil  and  Guiana.  It  is  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  is  Hill  longer  ; the  ears  are  roundifh  and 
plain  ; the  fur  is  foft. 

Dschinschious  ; Carnatic  Squirrel.  Body  brick-duft 
colour ; lateral  ftripes  and  orbits  white  ; the  tail  is  black. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  Carnatic,  and  is  larger  than  the  S. 
vulgaris. 

Variegatus  ; Varied  Squirrel.  Body  above  variegated 
with  black,  white,  and  brown  ; belly  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  Burrows  and  colle&s  ftores  of 
grain  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
8.  vulgaris.  Of  this  fpecies  the  ears  are  fhort,  plain, 
white  ; the  mouth  is  alfo  white  ; the  head  is  orange-colour, 
mixed  with  the  other  colours ; the  whilkers  are  long  and 
black  ; and  the  claws  are  black. ' 

Degus  ; Chilefe  Squirrel.  Body  is  of  a dufky  yellow, 
with  a black  line  'on  the  fhoulders.  It  inhabits,  as  its 
trivial  name  imports,  Chili,  in  large  focieties.  Burrows 
and  lays  up  itores  of  fruits  and  roots  for  winter  provifion. 
It  does  not  become  torpid.  The  flefh  is  fometimes  eaten 
by  the  natives.  It  is  larger  than  the  black  rat. 

Mexicanus  ; Mexican  Squirrel.  The  body  of  this  is 
of  a brownifh-afh,  with  from  five  to  feven  whitifh  longi- 
tudinal ftripes.  This  animal  is  known  only  from  the  figures 
and  defcription  of  Seba.  It  is  much  fmaller  than  the 
vulgaris,  and  is  of  a moufe-colour,  with  feven  white  lines 
or  ftreaks  on  the  back,  extending  to  fome  diftance  down 
the  tail.  The  female  has  only  five  ftreaks.  It  inhabits 
New  Spain.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  in  vrhich 
the  body  is  uniform  in  colour:  the  fcrotum  is  large  and 
pendulous. 

Bancrofti  ; Guiana  Squirrel.  Body  above  is  of  a pale 
yellowilh-brown  ; the  fides  and  belly  are  white  ; the  tail  is 
long,  hairy,  and  fpotted.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana. 

Guajanensis  ; Cayenne  Squirrel.  Body  reddifh,  and 
very  fmall.  It  inhabits  Cayenne  ; lives  folitary  on  trees  ; 
feeds  on  feeds  ; itis  naturally  very  fierce,  but  may  be  tamed  ; 
it  brings  forth  two  young  once  a year  ; it  is  the  fize  of  a rat. 

Madaga.scarensis  ; Madagafcar  Squirrel.  Middle  toe 
of  the  fore-foot  naked,  very  long  ; thumb-nail  of  the  hind- 
feet  rounded.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar ; it  lives  under  ground,  is  floth- 
ful,  timid,  flow  ; it  feeds  on  worms,  which  it  extracts,  by 
means  of  its  claws,  from  the  hollows  of  trees. 

Capensis  ; Cape  Squirrel.  The  body  above  is  of  a pale 
rufty  colour,  mixed  with  black  ; it  has  a white  line  from  the 
fhoulder  down  each  fide  ; the  tail  is  black  in  the  middle,  the 
fides  are  hoary  ; the  ears  are  fcarcely  vifible.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  northern  mountains  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; it  lives  in  burrows  ; never  climbs  ; feeds  on  bulbous 
roots,  and  is  very  tame. 

B.  Containing  Squirrels  with  a Jlying  Membrane . 

Species. 

VoJ.UCELLA  ; Virginian  flying  Squirrel.  The  membrane 
is -of  a moderate  fize  $ the  tail  is  long  and  hairy.  This 


fpecies  is  much  fmaller  than  the  volans,  from  which  it  differ! 
in  colour,  being  of  an  elegant  brown,  or  fub-ferruginous 
moufe-colour  above,  and  yeliowifh-white  beneath  ; the  edges 
of  the  flying  membrane,  as  it  is  called,  are  of  a darker  or 
blacker  tinge  than  the  reft  of  the  fur,  contrafting  with  the 
white  border  of  the  under  part ; a few  dufky  undulations 
are  found  about  the  back  and  fhoulders  ; the  tail  is  of  a 
flattened  fhape,  or  with  the  hair  fpreading  towards  each 
fide,  and  the  extremity  fomewhat  fharpened  ; the  eyes  are 
large,  and  the  ears  rather  fhort,  almoft  naked,  and  flightly 
rounded.  It  is  not  more  than  five  inches  long  to  the  tail, 
and  the  tail  itfelf  meafures  four  inches.  It  is  a native  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been  found 
alfo  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  an  animal  of  great  beauty,  and  is  frequently 
kept  in  a Hate  of  captivity,  being  readily  tamed,  and  (hewing 
a confiderable  degree  of  attachment  to  its  poffeffor.  It  is 
naturally  of  a gregarious  difpofition,  and  may  be  feen  flying, 
it  is  faid,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  together,  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  chiefly  a nocturnal  animal,  lying  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  commencing  its  activity  in  the  evening. 
It  prepares  its  neft  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  with  leaves,  mofs, 
&c.  ; feveral  of  them  will  inhabit  the  fame  neft.  Thefe 
animals  refide  conltantly  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  and 
never  willingly  quit  them  for  the  ground.  They  are  capable 
of  fwimming,  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  quadrupeds,  and  after  leaving  the  water,  can  exert 
their  power  of  flight  as  readily  as  befo  e.  They  produce 
three  or  four  young  at  a time.  A variety  has  its  membrane 
including  the  chin  and  ears  ; the  body  above  is  reddifh  ; 
beneath  of  a yellowifh-afh  colour.  It  is  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Hudsonius.  The  membrane  of  this  does  not  include  the 
fore-legs  ; the  body  above  is  reddifh-brown  ; beneath  it  is 
of  a yeliowifh-white  ; the  tail  is  flat  and  hairy.  It  is  found 
in  North  America,  about  Hudfon’s  bay. 

Volans  ; Lapland  flying  Squirrel.  This  has  a large 
membrane,  extending  to  the  bafe  of  the  fore -feet ; the  tail 
is  rounded  at  the  hairy  end.  This  is  the  European  flying 
fquirrel  of  Pennant,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  difcovered  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ; and 
this  is  extremely  rare,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  more  nor- 
therly regions,  as  in  Finland,  Lapland,  &c.  It  alfo  occurs 
in  fome  diftridts  of  Poland.  It  is  more  common  in  many 
parts  of  Afia,  and  abounds  chiefly  in  the  birch  and  pine 
woods  of  Siberia.  It  has,  by  fome  authors,  been  con- 
founded with  the  S.  volucella,  but  is  a totally  diftinct  fpecies. 
On  the  upper  parts  it  is  an  elegant  pale  or  whitifh-grey,  and 
on  the  Under  parts  milk-white.  It  is  not  fo  large  as  the 
S.  vulgaris,  is  thickly  furred,  of  a flightly  flattened  form, 
and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Previoufly  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Dr.  Pallas,  little  more  was  known  of  this  animal 
than  its  general  form  and  manner  of  flight,  or  rather  of 
fpringing,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  an  expanfile 
furry  membrane  reaching  front  the  fore-feet  to  the  hind. 
For  the  better  management  of  this  part,  the  thumb  of  the 
fore-feet  is  ftretched  out  to  a confiderable  length  within  the 
membrane,  fo  as  to  appear  in  the  fkeleton  like  a long  bony 
proceis  on  each  of  the  fore-feet.  The  flying  fquirrel  gene- 
rally refides  in  the  hollows  of  trees  towards  the  upper  parts, 
and  it  prepares  its  neft  of  the  fineft  moffes.  It  is  a lolitary 
animal,  and  is  feen  in  pairs  only  during  the  breeding  feafon. 
It  rarely  makes  its  appearance  by  day,  emerging  only  at  the 
commencement  of  twilight,  when  it  may  be  feen  climbing 
about  the  trees,  and  darting  with  great  velocity  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  young  (hoots,  buds, 
and  catkins  of  the  birch,  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  the  pine. 
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In  winter  it  remains  in  its  neft,  coming-  out  occafionally  in 
mild  weather  ; but  it  does  not  become  torpid  during  that 
feafon.  This  animal  is  faid  to  fpring  to  the  diftance  of  full 
twenty  fathoms,  and  by  this  motion  to  convey  itfelf  from 
the  top  of  one  tree  to  the  middle  of  another,  to  which  it 
direfts  its  flight,  which  is  always  with  a declination.  It 
feldom  defcends  to  the  furface,  and,  when  taken  and  placed 
on  the  ground,  it  runs  or  fprings  aukwardly,  with  its  tail 
elevated,  and  as  foon  as  it  gains  a tree,  inftantly  begins  to 
climb  with  great  adtivity,  fometimes  elevating,  and  fometimes 
deprefling  the  tail.  The  young  are  produced  about  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  May ; they  are  at  firit  blind,  and 
almoft  entirely  void  of  hair  ; and  the  parent  fofters  them  by 
covering  them  with  her  flying  membrane,  leaving  her  nett 
only  at  the  approach  of  evening,  and  carefully  concealing 
the  young  with  the  mofs  of  the  neft.  The  young  begin  to 
acquire  their  fur  when  about  fix  days  old,  but  they  continue 
blind  for  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen  days.  Thefe  animals 
bear  confinement  with  great  difficulty,  and  for  want  of  the 
proper  food  are  rarely  preferved  any  great  length  of  time. 
In  their  manner  of  fitting  and  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  action 
of  waffiing  their  face  with  their  paws,  they  refemble  the 
common  fquirrel.  Their  voice  refembles  that  of  the  moufe. 
The  fur  of  this  fpecies,  though  foft  and  beautiful,  is  not 
much  efteemed,  on  account  of  the  flightnefs  of  the  fkin, 
and  its  want  of  durability. 

Sagitta  ; Javan  flying  Squirrel.  The  body  of  this  is 
rufty  brown  above,  beneath  it  is  paler ; the  tail  is  much 
flattened  and  truncate.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Java. 

Petaurista.  The  body  in  this  fpecies  is  of  a deep 
chefnut,  beneath  it  is  pale  rufty ; or  above  black,  beneath 
hoary  ; the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  very  hairy,  round, 
blackiffi,  rufty  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  the  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  head 
is  rounded  ; whifkers  and  claws  black  ; it  has  fix  pedtoral 
and  abdominal  teats  ; the  pupils,  like  thofe  of  the  cat,  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  adapted  to  climbing  animals. 

Australis;  Southern  flying  Squirrel.  It  inhabits  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  is  the  largeft  and  raoft  elegant  of  the 
tribe. 

Norfolcensis.  Body  above  dark  grey,  beneath  white, 
a dufky  black  dorfal  line  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail ; the  ears 
are  ffiort,  tail  long  and  buffiy.  It  inhabits  Norfolk  ifland, 
and  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long. 

SCKABAD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorafan  ; 288  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

SCKAT,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 26 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Halicz. 

SCKOZOW,  or  Skalschau,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Tefchen  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Tefchen.  N.  lat. 
490  48'.  E.  long.  1 8°  43'. 

SCLAFANI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo. 

SCLAREA,  or  Scarlea,  in  Botany,  a word  whofe 
origin  or  meaning  we  cannot  trace ; fee  Salvia  Sclarea ; 
and  in  the  preceding  line  read  “ there  are  feveral  Cape 
fpecies  befides.” 

SCLAVI,  or  Slavi,  ’n  Ancient  Geography,  a wild  and 
wandering  people  of  obfcure  origin,  but  of  very  extenfive 
fpread  through  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  part  of 
Afia.  They  were  comprized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
under  the  comprehenfive  3nd  indefinite  denomination  of  Scy- 
thians and  Sarmatians.  Poland,  Pruffia,  Lithuania,  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Rufiia,  were  probably  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  Slavi.  Hrnce  they  diffufed  themfelves  to  Dacia,  to 
Germany,  and  to  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Danube. 
The  unqueftionable  evidence  of  language,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon, 


attefts  the  defcent  of  the  Bulgarians,  (fee  that  article,')  from 
> the  original  ftock  of  the  Sclavonians,  or  more  properly 
Slavonian  race ; and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bof- 
nians,  Rafcians,  Croatians,  Walachians,  See.  followed  either 
the  ftandard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  ftate  of  captives,  or  fubjedts, 
or  allies,  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overfpread 
the  land.  Pratorius  and  Jordan  deduce  the  name  of  thefe 
people  from  the  term  “ Slava,”  denoting  praife  or  glory ; 
whilft  others  derive  the  word  from  Jlave,  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  Sclavonians,  when  they  were  oppreffed  and  < 
abufed  by  their  conquerors,  the  Venetians.  Thus  de- 
grading, fays  Gibbon,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Slaves, 
either  by  chance  or  motive,  from  the  fignification  of  glory 
to  that  of  fervitude.  This  converfion,  he  adds,  of  a na- 
tional into  an  appellative  name,  appears  to  have  arifen  in  the 
8th  century,  in  the  Oriental  France,  where  the  princes  and 
bifhops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bohe- 
mian, (as  Jordan  exclaims,)  but  of  the  Sorabian  race.  From 
thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general  ufe  in  the  modern 
languages,  and  even  of  the  laft  Byzantines.  The  confufion 
of  the  or  Servians,  with  the  Latin  Servi,  was  ftill 

more  fortunate  and  familiar.  It  was  in  the  year  495,  when 
the  Heruli,  being  routed  by  the  Longobards,  marched 
through  the  territories  of  the  Sclavi,  and  on  occafion  of  this 
event,  that  this  nation  is  mentioned  in  hiftory  under  that 
name.  The  name  Sclavi,  indeed,  appears  in  the  Armenian 
hiftorian  Mofes  of  Chorene,  who  is  commonly  thought  to 
have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  in  the  epi- 
tomifer  of  Strabo  ; probably  alfo  in  Ptolemy  ; but  the  paf- 
fages  of  thefe  hiftorians,  that  relate  to  the  fubjeft,  deferve 
(fays  Schloetzer,  cited  by  Mr.  Tooke,)  a more  accurate  in- 
veftigation.  Procopius  and  Jornandes,  two  contemporary 
hiftorians  of  the  6th  century,  are  the  firit  by  whom  they  are 
diftindtly  named.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Chriitian  era, 
theVandals,  being  ftraitened  forroom  in  their  own  country, 
took  their  route  eaftward,  and  entered  the  country  lying 
between  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius  and  the  Tanais,  inha- 
bited at  the  time  by  the  Sclavi,  whom  they  drove  out,  and 
feizing  on  their  country,  aflumed  the  name  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  calling  themfelves  Sclavi.  Some  of  thefe,  feveral 
ages  after,  in  the  reign  of  Mauritius,  which  began  in  586, 
fettled  in  Dalmatia  and  Illyrium,  which  from  them  were 
called  Sclavonia.  It  was  in  the  age  of  Juftinian  I.,  about 
the  year  527,  that  the  Slavi  on  the  Danube  began  their 
attack  on  the  Roman  empire ; but  they  foon  returned  to 
their  feats  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Danube  ; and  did  not 
begin  to  fettle  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  river  until  about 
the  year  602.  A complete  hiftory  of  the  Danubian  Slavi,  from 
the  year  495  to  1222,  is  given  by  Mr.  Stritter  of  Mofcow, 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
“ Memoriae  populorum,  olim  ad  Danubium,  &c.  &c.”  See 
our  two  next  articles. 

SCLAVONIA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rivers  Drave  and  Danube,  which 
feparate  it  from  Hungary ; on  the  N.E.  by  the  river  Save, 
which  divides  it  from  the  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bofnia 
on  the  S.W. ; and  by  Stiria  and  Croatia  on  the  W.  ; about 
1 50  miles  long,  and  from  25  to  45  broad.  This  is  a fine, 
level,  fertile  country,  where  it  is  cultivated  ; but  having 
been  for  many  years  a frontier  province  againft  Turkey,  and 
fubject  to  the  ravages  of  the  Chriftians  as  well  as  the  Turkilh 
armies,  it  has  produced  but  little  corn  or  wine.  The  eaftem 
divifion  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Rafcians  ; and 
the  natives  in  general  are  of  a good  ftature,  a brave  hardy 
race,  foldiers  from  their  infancy  ; their  country  having  been 
long  and  often  the  feat  of  war.  The  ancient  Sclavonia,  as 
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we  have  already  obferved,  (fee  Sclavi,)  contained  many 
large  countries ; or,  at  lead,  the  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
over-ran  many  extenfive  territories,  and  ferved  to  increafe 
their  population.  Sclavonia  derived  its  name  from  the 
Sclavi,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian. 
The  Venetians  conquered  it,  and  reduced  the  natives  to  a very 
degraded  and  fervile  date.  The  Hungarians  and  Venetians 
polfeffed  this  country  alternately.  The  king  of  Hungary 
was  fovereign  of  it,  when  Solyman  the  Magnificent  invaded 
and  fubdued  it  in  1540  ; and  the  Turks  continued  in  poffef- 
fion of  it  until  the  year  1687,  foon  after  which  they  lod  this 
and  all  the  territories  which  the  Audrians  poffefs  N.  of  the 
Save  and  Danube. 

SCLAVONIANS,  or  Slavonians,  in  Ancient  Hiftory, 
a numerous  people,  called  alfo  Sclavi  or  Slavi,  who  migrated 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  and  edablifhed  many  co- 
lonies in  different  countries,  or  rather  blended  themfelves 
with  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Slavonian  dock  is  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  and  mod  widely  extended  in 
the  world.  Next  to  the  Arabians,  who  formerly  prevailed 
from  Malacca  to  Lifbon,  there  are  no  people  on  the  globe 
who  have  diffufed  their  language,  their  dominion,  and  their 
colonies,  to  fo  furprifing  an  extent.  From  the  ihores  of  the 
Adriatic,  northwards  as  far  as  the  coad  of  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  through  the  whole 
length  of  Europe  and  Afia,  as  far  as  America  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan,  we  every  where  meet  with  Slavonic 
nations,  either  governing  or  governed.  Of  their  fuppofed 
origin,  which  is  dark  and  doubtful,  becaufe  it  is  very  ancient, 
fee  Sclavi  and  Scythia.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  Sclavonians,  which  before  that  time  had 
over-run  the  half  of  Europe  and  Afia,  were  fubdued  by  Er- 
manarik  or  Hermanric,  whofe  dominions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  and  incorporated  with  the  Odrogoths 
into  one  government.  Soon  afterwards,  both  the  dominant 
Odrogoths,  and  the  fervile  Sclavonians,  were'fubjeft  to  the 
viftorious  Huns.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  centurv, 
when  the  didurbers  of  the  world  were  either  exterminated 
or  driven  to  the  farther  fide  of  the  Danube,  the  Sclavo- 
nians began  to  (hew  themfelves  in  Dacia,  preffed  between  the 
Ungres  and  the  Gepidae,  and  occupied  a part  of  the  northern 
fhore  of  the  Danube.  Here  they  blended  themfelves  with 
the  barbarians  who  menaced  from  the  north  the  downfall  of 
the  declining  Roman  empire ; hence  they  plundered  the 
Roman  provinces,  commencing  their  attack  in  the  time  of 
Judinian  I.  (fee  Sclavi)  : and  hence  they  rulhed  like  a 
torrent  on  the  country  of  the  Gepidae,  who  had  been  almod 
entirely  extirpated  by  the  Longobards  and  Avari.  The 
Ayari  arrogated  to  themfelves  a kind  of  fovereignty  over  the 
various  Sclavonian  tribes,  and  occafionally  extorted  from  them 
a tribute  ; but  thefe  people  were  at  length  fwallowed  up 
by  the  Bulgarians,  who  extended  themfelves  over  all  Dacia. 
Forced  by  their  oppreffions,  the  Dacian  Sclavi  for  the  mod 
part  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  retreated  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century)  from  the  Danube 
to  the  North.  Some  tribes  withdrew  to  Poland,  others  to 
Ruffia,  and  fome  of  them  remained  on  the  Danube.  In 
this  manner  were  the  countries  jud  mentioned  peopled  by 
Slavonian  colonies;  who,  continually  fpreading  further  and 
further,  and  founding  governments  in  every  place,  occa- 
fioned  the  mod  fignal  revolutions  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
All  the  branches  of  the  grand  Slavonian  dock,  who  formed 
peculiar  dates,  may  be  ranged  by  their  prefent  condition  in 
feven  claffes,  viz.  Ruffian,  Poliffi,  Bohemian,  German,  Illy- 
rian, Hungarian,  and  T urkiffi  Sclavonians.  In  every  age  the 
,ame  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained  the  pof- 
feffion of  the  fame  countries.  Their  numerous  tribes,  how- 


ever didant  or  adverfe,  ufed  one  common  language,  and 
have  been  known  by  the  refemblance  of  their  form,  which 
deviated  from  the  fwarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without 
attaining  the  lofty  dature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  Ger- 
man. Four  thoufand  fix  hundred  villages,  according  to  the 
datement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  were  fcattered  over  the  provinces  of 
Ruffia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hadily  built  of  rough 
timber,  in  a country  deficient  both  in  done  and  iron  ; and  fitu- 
ated  in  the  midd  of  foreds,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  at  the 
edges  of  moraffes.  The  fertility  of  the  toil,  rather  than 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  fupplied  the  rudic  plenty  of  the 
Sclavonians.  Their  flieep  and  horned  cattle  were  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  fowed  with  millet  and 
panic,  afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a coarfe  and  leis 
nutritive  food.  The  inceffant  rapine  of  their  neighbours 
compelled  them  to  bury  their  treafure  in  the  earth ; but  on  the 
appearance  of  a dranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a people, 
whofe  unfavourable  character  is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of 
chade,  patient,  and  hofpitable.  As  their  fupreme  god, 
they  adored  an  invifible  mader  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers 
and  nymphs  obtained  their  fubordinate  honours,  and  the 
popular  worffiip  was  expreffed  in  vows  and  facrifices.  The 
Sclavonians  difdained  to  obey  a defpot,  a prince,  or  even  a 
magidrate ; but  their  limited  experience,  and  headdrong  paf- 
fionS,  would  not  allow  their  forming  a fydem  of  equal  law  or 
of  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  refpeft  was  paid  to 
age  and  valour ; but  each  tribe  or  village  exided  as  a fe- 
parate  republic,  and  all  mud  be'  perfuaded  where  none 
could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almod  naked, 
and,  except  an  unwieldy  fhield,  without  any  defenfive  armour. 
Their  weapons  of  offence  were  a bow,  a quiver  of  fmall 
poifoned  arrows,  and  a long  rope,  which  they  dextroufly 
threw  from  a didance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a running 
noofe.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  fpeed,  agility,  and  hardinefs : they  fwam,  they  dived, 
they  remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a 
hollow  cane  ; and  a river  or  lake  was  often  the  fcene  of  their 
unfufpefted  ambufcade.  But  thefe  were  the  achievements  of 
fpies  or  dragglers  ; the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians  ; their  name  was  obfcure,  and  their  conqueds 
were  inglorious.  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  fituation 
and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonians,  we  refer  to  Procopius, 
Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  The  precife  boundaries  of 
the  Sclavonians,  and  alfo  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  people 
of  the  fame  origin,  cannot  be  precifely  afcertained  ; nor  do 
the  people  themfelves  feem  to  have  been  redrained  within 
any  definite  and  fixed  limits.  Their  importance  depended 
on  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  empire  : and  in  the  time  of 
Judinian,  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was 
occupied  by  a Sclavonian  tribe,  denominated  Antes,  whence 
Anticus  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Judinian  and  of  his  fucceffors. 
Againd  the  Antes  he  eredfed  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower 
Danube ; and  laboured  to  fecure  the  alliance  of  a people 
feated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an  inter- 
val of  200  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Tranfylvania 
and  the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  in- 
clination to  dem  the  fury  of  the  torrent ; and  the  light- 
armed Sclavonians,  from  an  hundred  tribes,  purfued  with 
almod  equal  fpeed  the  footdeps  of  the  Bulgarian  horfe. 
The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  foldier  procured 
a fafe  and  eafy  retreat  through  the  country  of  the  Gepidae, 
who  commanded  the  paffage  of  the  Upper  Danube.  Three 
thoufand  Sclavonians,  who  divided  themfelves  into  two  bands, 
paffed  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquiffied  the  Roman 
generals  who  dared  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  and  plundered 
with  impunity  the  cities  of  lllyricum  and  Thrace.  But 
whatever  praife  the  boldnefs  of  the  Sclavonians  may  deferve. 
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it  is  fullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they 
are  accufed  of  exercifing  on  their  prifoners.  Without  dif- 
tindlion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or 
flayed  alive,  or  fufpended  between  four  polls,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  inclofed  in  fome  fpacious 
building,  and  left  to  perilh  in  the  flames,  with  the  fpoil  and 
cattle  which  impeded  the  march  of  thefe  favage  vidlors.  Such 
is,  as  we  trull,  the  exaggerated  relation  of  the  cruelty  of 
thefe  people  given  by  Procopius but  for  their  mild  and 
liberal  behaviour  to  their  prifoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
fomewhat  more  recent  authority  of  the  emperor  Maurice. 
( Stratagemata,  1.  ii.  c.  5.)  Perhaps,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  a 
more  impartial  narrative  than  that  of  Procopius  would 
reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  thefe  horrid 
adls ; and  they  might  fometimes  be  excufed  by  the  cruel 
laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  fiege  of  Topirus,  lituated 
near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  oppofite  to  the 
ille  of  Thafos,  whofe  obllinate  defence  had  enraged  the 
Sclavonians,  they  maffacred  15,000  males ; but  they  fpared 
the  women  and  children  : the  molt  valuable  captives  were 
always  referved  for  labour  or  ranfom  ; the  fervitude  was  not 
rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  fpeedy  and 
moderate.  The  Sclavonians  and  Finns  (fee  Finns)  were  the 
aborigines  of  Ruffia.  (See  Russia.)  Gibbon’s  Hill.  Decl. 
and  Fall  Rom.  Emp.  vols.  vii.  and  x.  Tooke’s  Ruffian 
Emp.  vol.  i. 

SCLAVONIC,  or  Slavonic  Language,  the  language 
of  the  Sclavi,  an  ancient  people  of  Scythia  Europaea,  who, 
about  the  year  518,  quitted  their  native  country,  ravaged 
Greece,  and  eftablilhed  the  kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Moravia, 
and  at  lad  fettled  in  Illyria,  which  thence  took  the  name  of 
Sclavonia  ; which  fee. 

The  numerous  tribes  who  fpoke  this  language  preferved 
their  ancient  name  of  Venedi,  long  after  their  invalion  of 
Germany  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  century,  though  they  were 
alfo  called  Slavi  or  Sclavi.  Their  fucceffors  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  but  their  conquefts  were  ter- 
minated by  the  oppofition  of  Charlemagne,  and  their  inceffant 
civil  feuds.  See  Sclavi  and  Sclavonians. 

The  Sclavonic  is  held,  after  the  Arabic,  the  moll  exten- 
five  language  in  the  world ; it  is  fpoken  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  North  fea,  and  from  the  Cafpian  to  the  Baltic,  by  a 
great  variety  of  people,  who  are  all  the  defendants  of  the 
ancient  Sclavi,  viz.  the  Poles,  Mufcovites,  Bulgarians,  Ca- 
rinthians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Pruffians,  Swabians,  &c. 
each  of  whom,  however,  have  their  particular  dialed!,  only 
the  Sclavonic  is  the  common  mother  of  their  feveral  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Polilh,  Ruffian,  Hungarian,  & c. 

The  Sclavonic  is  one  of  the  great  Hocks,  of  which  the 
languages  of  the  North  and  wellern  regions  of  Europe  feem 
to  be  ramifications  ; the  other  two  being  the  Celtic  and  the 
Gothic.  The  prefent  Ruffian  is  thought  to  be  the  moll 
faithful  fpecimen  of  the  original  Sclavonic,  which  prevailed 
in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  the  ancients  placed  the 
Sarmatse.  See  Sarmatians. 

By  a Latin  chronicle  of  the  Sclavi,  compofed  by  Hel- 
mond,  a prielt  of  Bofow,  and  Arnold,  abbot  of  Lubec, 
and  corredted  by  M.  Leibnitz,  it  appears  that  the  Sclavi 
anciently  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  were 
divided  into  the  ealtern  and  wellern  ; in,  the  latter  of  which 
were  the  Ruffians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  &c.  and  in  the  former 
the  Vandals. 

Dom.  Maur.  Orbini  Raufer,  abbot  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
in  an  Italian  hillory  of  the  Sclavi,  intitled  “ II  Regno  de  gli 
Sclavi,”  printed  in  1601,  will  have  them  to  be  originally  of 
Finland,  in  Scandinavia.  Laur.  Pribero,  a Dalmatian,  in 
an  exprefs  difcourfe  on  the  origin  of  the  Sclavi,  maintains 
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them  to  be  originally  of  Thrace,  and  the  lame  with  the 
Thracians,  the  pollerity  of  Thyras,  who  was  the  feventh 
fon  of  Japhet.  Theod.  Polycarpowitz,  in  a Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sclavonic  didtionary,  printed  at  Mofcow  in  1704, 
obferves,  that  the  word  Sclava,  whence  Sclavonic  is  formed, 
fignifies  in  their  language  glory. 

SCLEINS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Aullria,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube,  oppofite  Tulin. 

SCLERANTHUS,  in  Botany,  derived  from  axXr.goc, 
hard,  and  avSs?,  a flower,  on  account  of  the  dry  and  juicelefs 
texture  of  its  calyx.  — Linn.  Gen.  224.  Schreb.  302. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  66 o.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  457.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  278.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  3.  73.  Jull.  314.  Purfh  v.  1.  281.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  374.  Gtertn.  t.  126.  (Knawel ; Dill.  Gen.  94. 
t.  3.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Caryophyllei,  Linn.  Portulacea,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
contradled  at  the  neck,  permanent,  cloven  half  way  down 
into  five,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments 
ten,  awl-lhaped,  eredt,  very  fmall,  Handing  on  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  roundilh.  Pfl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; Hyles 
two,  eredl,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  Hamens ; Higmas 
fimple.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  generally  two,  ovate,  enclofed 
in  the  hardened  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  inferior.  Corolla  none. 
Seeds  two,  enclofed  in  the  calyx. 

1.  S.  annuus.  Annual  Knawel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  580. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  351.  FI.  Dan.  t.  504. — Calyx 
of  the  ripe  fruit  with  lharp  fpreading  teeth.  Stems  fpread- 
ing. — Extremely  common  throughout  Europe,  efpecially  in 
Great  Britain,  in  fallow  fields  and  a fandy  foil ; flowering 
about  the  middle  of  fummer. — Root  annual,  fibrous,  fmall. 
Stems  numerous,  much  fpreading,  round,  fomewhat  downy, 
leafy,  branched  at  the  upper  part,  of  a brown  or  reddiffi 
colour.  Leaves  oppofite,  united  and  fringed  at  the  bafe, 
linear,  acute,  of  a graffy-green,  not  glaucous  nor  filvery. 
Flowers  of  the  fame  colour,  feffile,  in  terminal,  leafy 
clufiers. — The  Swedes  and  Germans  we  are  informed  by 
Withering,  ufe  a decodtion  of  this  fpecies  to  relieve  the 
tooth-ache. 

2.  S.  perennis.  Perennial  Knawel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  580. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  352.  FI.  Dan.  t.  563. — Calyx 
of  the  ripe  fruit  with  obtufe  incurved  teeth.  Stems  prof- 
trate. — Native  of  Europe,  but  by  no  means  fo  common  in 
this  country  as  the  lafi.  It  is  found  on  the  driell  barren 
heaths  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  flowering  in  the  autumn. — 
Root  perennial,  long,  fibrous.  The  whole  plant  greatly 
refembles  the  former  fpecies  in  habit,  but  its  flems  are 
proffrate.  The  herbage  is  glaucous  and  rather  ffiining, 
when  old  affuming  a reddiffi-brown  colour.  Leaves  fome- 
times downy.  Withering  truly  Hates  that  “ the  Poliffi  cochi- 
neal (Coccus  polonicus)  is  found  upon  the  roots  in  the  fummer 
months  ; hence  Camerarius,  Bauhin,  and  other  authors  have 
a variety  of  this  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Polygonum 
cocciflerum.” 

3.  S.  polycarpus.  Many-fruited  Knawel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
581.  Willd.  n.  3.  Polycarpus;  Dalech.  Hifl.  444.  f.  1. 
Vermiculata;  Column.  Ecphr.  294.  f.  1. — Calyx  of  the 
fruit  much  fpreading,  fpinous.  Stem  rather  villous. — Native 
of  France  and  Italy  ; found  alfo  in  Greece  by  Dr.  Sibthorp. 
— Root  annual.  Stem  branching  and  procumbent,  a little 
villous  and  a(h-coloured,  as  are  the  leaves.  Flowers  termi- 
nal, whitiffi.  Calyx  (lightly  membranous.  Anthers  twice 
as  large  as  in  the  firll  fpecies,  but  the  whole  plant  is  con- 
fiderably  fmaller.  Lightfoot  appears  to  have  been  mif- 
taken  when  he  confidered  this  plant  as  a native  of  Scotland. 

SCLERIA, 
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SCL.fc.RIA,  was  fo  named  by  Bergius,  in  the  Stockholm 
Tranfaftions  for  1765,  from  mX-cgoc,  hard ; becaufe  of  the 
ftony  hardnefs  and  polifh  of  the  feed,  refembling  Lithof- 
permum. — Schreb.  Gen.  626.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  312. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
240.  Pur(h  v.  1.  45.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  86.  t.  3. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  772.  Gaertn.  t.  2. — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria,  Linn.  Cype- 
roidete , .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  fpikelet, 
or  panicle. — Male  fpikelets  folitary,  or  androgynous.  Cal. 
Glume  of  from  two  to  fix  valves,  many-flowered  ; valves 
ovate,  acute,  keeled,  concave,  beardjefs,  permanent.  Cor. 
Glumes  numerous,  oblong,  beardlefs,  longer  and  thinner 
than  thofe  of  the  calyx,  feparating  the  ilamens.  Siam. 
Filaments  one  or  three,  within  each  glume  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  linear. 

Female  fpikelets  folitary,  either  axillary,  terminal,  or  in- 
ferted  between  the  glumes  of  the  male  ones. — Cal.  Glume 
of  from  two  to  four  valves,  fmgle-flowered  ; valves  ovate, 
acute,  beardlefs,  keeled,  concave,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals 
none.  Neftary  a three-lobed  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen, 
permanent.  Pifl.  Germen.  fuperior,  roundrfh,  tapering  at 
the  bafe  ; flyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  glumes, 
either  undivided  or  three-cleft  ; ftigmas  capillary,  reflexed. 
Peric.  none.  Seed.  Nut  nearly  globofe,  or  oblong,  coloured, 
polilhed  ; kernel  roundifli. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  feveral  valves,  many-flowered. 
Corolla  a Angle  beardlefs  glume,  to  each  flower. 

Female,  Calyx  of  feveral  valves,  fingle-flowered.  Ne&ary 
a three-lobed  fcale,  beneath  the  germen.  Nut  coloured, 
nearly  globular. 

Obf.  The  analogy  of  the  true  grades  induces  us  to  ufe 
the  term  neftary,  according  to  the  practice  of  Linnaeus  in  that 
tribe,  for  what  Gaertner  denominates  a corolla,  and  Brown 
a fcale.  The  latter  remarks  that  there  is,  in  moil  fpecies,  a 
little  exterior  undivided  “ fcutellum,”  or  difk,  which  remains 
along  with  the  fpikelet,  after  the  nut,  and  fcale  at  its  bafe,  are 
fallen. 

Willdenow  defines  twenty-three  fpecies  of  Scleria,  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  adds  five  new  ones  from  New  Holland. 
The  following  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  genus. 

S.  Flagellum.  Rough  Scleria,  or  Negroes’  Scourge. 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  88.  Willd.  n.  1.  ( S.  Flagellum 

nigrorum ; Berg,  in  Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1765.  144.1.4. 
Schoenus  lithofpermus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  65.  Carex  lithofper- 
ma  ; Sy ft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  618.  Cyperus  maximus  ame- 
ricanus,  lithofpermi  femine  ; Morif.  fe£l.  8.  t.  ij.  f.  16. 
Gramen  cyperoides  fylvaticum  maximum  geniculatum  afpe- 
rius,  femine  milii  folis ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  118.  t.  77.  f.  1.) — 
Stem  with  three  very  rough  angles,  climbing.  Edges  and 
mid-rib  of  the  leaves  rough  with  reverfed  prickles.  Panicles 
lateral  and  terminal,  corymbofe,  hairy. — Native  of  woods 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  har(h  texture,  and  cutting  edges, 
of  the  ferns  and  leaves,  render  this  a choice  inftrument  for 
the  punifhment  of  refraftory  negroes.  Some  perfons  may 
perhaps  think  Providence  had  planted  it  in  the  Weft  Indies 
on  purpofe ; for  an  Englifh  lady  once  obferved  to  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  that  the  negroes  there  were 
exaftly  in  the  place  of  horfes  in  Europe,  and  to  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. The  leaves  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and 
an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  flat,  with  many  ribs ; their  bafe 
(heathing,  with  a very  rough  keel.  Panicles  twice  compound, 
at  firft  ereft,  then  fpreading  ; their  ftalks  triangular,  hairy, 
mottly  brownifh.  BraBeas  briftle-fhaped,  triangular,  rough, 
much  longer  than  the  flowers.  Seeds  not  quite  fo  big  as 
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hemp-feed,  white  or  brown,  highly  polilhed,  refembling 

porcelain. 

S.  braBeata.  Briftly-fpiked  Scleria.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  5. 
34.  t.  457.  Willd.  n.  5. — Leaves  rough-edged.  Panicles 
terminal  and  axillary.  Bra&eas  tapering,  many  times  longer 
than  the  female  fpikes.  Nut  dotted. — Native  of  places  near 
the  fea,  that  are  frequently  overflowed,  at  Panama,  flower- 
ing in  November  and  December.  The  fem  is  nearly  fix  |eet 
high,  triangular.  Radical  leaves  a yard  long,  half  an  inch 
broad  ; rough  at  the  edges  and  keel ; their  (heaths  downy. 
BraBeas  fpreading,  above  an  inch  long.  Nut  globofe,  its 
whole  furface  covered  with  minute  excavations. 

S.  fumatrenfis.  Sumatra  Scleria.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  5.  19. 
t.  2.  Willd.  n.  9. — Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  rough-edged. 
Panicle  terminal,  repeatedly  compound,  many-flowered.  Nut 
corrugated. — Native  of  Sumatra.  Stems  tall  and  flout, 
triangular,  leafy.  Leaves  one-third  of  an  inch  broad. 
Panicle  about  fix  inches  long.  BraBeas  Ihort.  Seed  very 
black,  tranfverfely  wrinkled.  Retzius. 

S.  f If  or  mis.  Slender  Scleria.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1. 
91.  Willd.  n.  15. — Stem  Ample,  llender,  fmooth.  Leaves 
awl-lhaped,  fefiile.  Clutter  nearly  Ample.  Bra&eas  capil- 
lary. Nut  fmooth,  rather  pointed.  Native  of  very  dry 
ftony  places,  in  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  The  ferns  are  only- 
one  or  two  feet  high,  growing  in  tufts,  lax,  acutely  trian- 
gular. Leaves  linear,  keeled,  fefiile,  not  (heathing,  minutely 
ferrated  with  cartilaginous  teeth,  fmooth.  Clufers  (rather 
than  fpikes ) terminal,  with  from  two  to  four  alternate  ftalks, 
and  thofe  bearing  a few  whitilh  alternate  fpikelets.  Nut 
oblong  or  roundilh,  bluntly  triangular,  white,  very  hard. 

S.  hirtella.  Little  Hairy  Scleria.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  93.  Willd.  n.  18.  Purfh  n.  4. — Stem  Ample,  (lender, 
downy  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Spikes  cluttered,  naked. 
Glumes  briftly.  Nut  fomewhat  elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  mountainous  woods  in  Jamaica  ; Swartz  : of 
dry  woods,  on  flate  rocks,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flower- 
ing in  June  ; Purfh.  The  fmalleit  fpecies  known,  fcarcely 
a foot  high.  Stem  triangular,  lax,  ftriated,  downy.  Leaves 
very  narrow,  diftant,  hairy,  (lightly  (heathing  at  the  bafe. 
Spike  terminal,  Ample,  hairy,  with  awl-(haped  hairy  braBeas, 
a little  longer  than  the  flowers. 

S . paucifora.  Little  Wrinkled  Scleria.  Willd.  n.  21. 
Purfh  n.  6.  (S.  oligantha ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2. 
167.I — Stem  Ample,  (lender.  Leaves  linear,  channelled, 
rough-edged.  Tufts  few,  of  very  few  flowers.  Nut  glo- 
bofe, pointed,  with  tranfverfe  pointed  wrinkles. — Found  by 
Michaux  in  low  grafl’y  places,  in  the  woods  of  Carolina : 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  near  Lancafter  in  Pennfylvania. 
Root  of  a few  pale  fibres.  Stem  hardly  a fpan  high,  eredt, 
leafy,  ftriated ; fmooth  in  our  fpecimens  ; Willdenow 
deferibes  it  rough.  Leaves  very  narrow.  Tufts  of  fowers 
three  or  four,  alternate  ; one  of  them  terminal ; each  of  two 
or  three  fpikelets.  Nut  fmall,  white,  fhining,  with  copious 
tranfverfe  acute  elevations,  of  a very  elegant  appearance 
under  a magnifying  glafs. 

Scleria,  formed  of  <r*\n%oc,  hard,  a word  ufed  by  me-' 
dical  writers  to  exprefs  a hardnefs  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
eye-lids. 

SCLERIASIS,  or  Scleroma,  in  Surgery,  a hard 
tumour. 

SCLEROCARPUS,  mBotany,  fo  named  from  cncAupo?, 
hard,  and  y.a^vro?,  fruit,  in  allufion  to  the  hardnefs  of  the 
calyx,  after  flowering,  when  it  enclofes  the  ripe  feeds. — Jacq. 
fil.  in  A£t.  Helvet.  v.  9.  34.  t.  2.  f.  1.  Murr.  in  Linn. 
Sytt.  Veg.  ed.  14.  783.  Schreb.  Gen.  777.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  2261.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5. 137.  Juff.  186.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  701.  Gaertn. 
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v.  2.  428. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  Polygamia-frujlranea- 
Nat.  Ord.  Compoflta:  difcoidea , Linn.  Corymbiferse,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  roundifh-ovate,  furrowed,  of 
feveral  oblong,  thick,  keeled,  eredt,  converging  fcales,  ex- 
ternally lfriated  and  rough,  one  to  each  floret,  permanent ; 
thofe  of  the  fertile  florets  at  length  hardened,  gibbous,  con- 
cave, embracing  the  feeds.  Cor.  compound,  radiated.  Florets 
of  the  difk  about  eight,  perfedi,  tubular,  eredf,  of  one 
petal,  funnel-fhaped,  with  five  teeth,  externally  hairy  ; thofe 
of  the  radius  very  few,  from  one  to  four,  their  limb  ligulate, 
rounded,  emarginate,  fpreading.  Stam.  in  the  perfedt  florets, 
filaments  five,  very  fhort ; anthers  five,  united  into  a tube, 
fhorter  than  the  petal.  Pi/?,  in  the  ligulate  florets,  gefmen 
thread-fhaped,  very  long,  hairy,  without  ftyle  or  iligma, 
abortive  ; in  the  tubular  ones,  germen  ha'f-obovate,  obtufe, 
compreffed ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  petal ; 
ftigmas  two,  revolute.  Peric.  none,  except  the-  hardened, 
involute  fcales  of  the  caly-x,  each  ciofely  enfolding  one 
feed.  Seeds  to  the  perfect  florets  only,  half-obovate,  com- 
preffed,- black,  fhining,  obtufe,  without  any  down,  wing 
or  border ; acute  at  the  bafe.  F.eceptacle  naked,  very 
fmail. 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  without  down  or 
border,  each  enclofed  in  a hardened  concave  icale  of  the 
calyx.  Florets  of  the  radius  roundilh,  very  few. 

Obi.  We  have  taken  our  charafters  of  this  genus  from 
profellor  Jacquin’s  original  defcriptiori,  compared  with  the 
plant  itfelf.  Schreber,  I ke  Juffieu,  appears  to.iiave  been 
unwilling  to  confider  the  hardened  icales  which  enfold  the 
feeds,  as  any  thing  elfe  than  belonging  to  the  receptacle, 
and  has  therefore  given  the  name  of  calyx  to  what  feems  to 
us  floral  leaves.  He  is  followed  by  Willdenow  and  Aiton, 
whofe  effential  generic  charadfer  will  therefore  not  accord 
with  our’s. 

1.  S.  africanus.  African  Sclerocarpus.  Willd.  n.  j. 
Ait.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  rj6. — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated. 
Native  of  Guinea.  Seeds  were  fent  to  Kew  in  1812,  by  M. 
Thouin.  The  plant  is  annual,  requiring  heat  to  raife  it,  and 
lome  flicker  afterwards.  It  has  little  beauty  to  procure 
general  attention.  The  Jlem  m branched,  fpreading,  about 
two  feet  high,  hifpid,  clothed  with  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate 
leaves,  tapering  at  each  end,  coarfely  ferrated,  rough  and 
hairy  on  both  Tides,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long, 
with  tire  alpedl  of  many  of  the  Sun-flower  tribe.  Flowers 
folitary,  terminal,  yellow,  inconfpicuous,  except  for  the 
round  florets  of  their  radius,  which  are  but  fmail.  Calyx 
tranfverfely  rugofe,  hifpid,  furrounded  with  various  unequal 
leaves. 

2.  S.  gracilis.  Slender  Sclerocarpus.  — Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  entire.  Flower-ftalks  leafy. — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  Root  an- 
nual, Ample,  tapering.  Stem  eredf,  Ample,  leafy,  round, 
purpiifh,  hairy,  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  fcattered,  fefiile, 
narrow,  obtufe,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  clothed  with 
fhort  rough  hairs.  Flower  flalks  four  or  five  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  item,  alternate,  diftant,  moftly  fingle-flowered, 
clothed  with  feveral  fmail  fcattered  leaves,  fcarcely  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  about  a quarter  the  fize  of  the  laft. 
We  have  not  feen  the  corolla.  The  calyx  of  the  fruit  is 
pale,  hairy,  the  keel  of  each  fcale  befet  with  prominent 
glandular  bri flies.  We  perceive  feveral  fears  at  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx,  where  floral  leaves  appear  to  have  been,  but  none 
remain,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  figure. 

3.  S.  exiguus.  Small  Sclerocarpus. — Leaves  linear-lan- 
ceolate, entire.  Flower-ftalks  naked,  thrice  the  length  of 
the  leaves. — Brought  by  Mr.  Menzies  from  the  fame  country 
as  the  laft.  An  annual  plant,  three  or  four  inches  high, 


with  the  habit,  and  numerous  hairy  leaves , of  a Myoflotis. 
At  the  top  of  the  Ample  Jlem  are  about  three  Ample,  leaflefs, 
hairy  Jlalks , an  inch  and  half  long,  each  bearing  one  fmail 
flower , whofe  feed-bearing  icales  are  very  tumid  and  hifpid, 
but  about  which  we  perceive  no  floral  leaves , nor  any  traces 
of  fuch,  though  the  corolla  is  not  fallen.  We  prefume  this 
circumftance  confirms  our’s  and  Jacquin’s  idea  of  the  generic 
charadter,  and  that  the  fcales  are  the  real  calyx. 

SCLERODERMA,  from  o-xtogo  , hard , and  L^j.a,Jkin. 
— Perf.  Fung.  150.— Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogaw.ia  Fungi. 
Nat.  Ord.  Fungi , Linn.  Juft.  Fungi  dermatocarpi,  Per- 
foon. 

Eft.  Ch.  Peridium  with  a corky,  hardifh,  fomewhat 
teffellated  coat,  burfting  irregularly.  (The  powder  is 
either  purpiifh,  brown,  or  rufty-coloured..) 

Perfoon  enumerates  twelve  fpecies  of  this  genus,  one  of 
which  is  fubterraneous.  We  ftiall  notice  the  whole,  feveral 
of  them  being  curious,  or  important. 

1.  S . piflillare.  (Lycoperdon  piftillare ; Linn.  Mant. 
313.) — Saffron-coloured,  club-lhaped,  with  a twifted  ftalk. 
— Found  by  Koenig  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  A fpan  high,  the 

Jlalk  making  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  being  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a fibrous  fpiral  tex- 
ture, ovate  at  the  bottom.  Head  four  times  as  thick,  eredf, 
ovate-oblong,  obtufe  ; its  fkin  ft.ftron-coloured,  full  of 
rufty  powder.  The  whole  is  of  the  fame  rulty  brown  when 
dried. 

2.  S.  herculeum . (Lycoperdon  herculeum  ; “ Pallas’s 

Travels,  German  edition,  v.  1.  553.”) — Whitifh,  with  a 
drooping  head.  Stalk  fcaly,  with  ftraight  fibres.  Our 
imperfedf  Englifh  edition  of  Pallas  will  not  enable  us  to 
fay,  where  he  met  with  this  curious  fungus.  He  deferibes 
it  as  often  a foot  high,  externally  white  ; the  Jlalk  gradually 
fwelling  upward  into  a drooping,  rather  obtufe  head , as  big 
as  the  fill.  When  ripe  this  head  difeharges  a tawny 
brownifh  powder , by  irregular  fiffures. 

3.  S.  carcinomale.  (Lycoperdon  carcinomale  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  433.  Thunb.  de  Medici.na  Africanorum,  5.)  — 
Club-fhaped.  Peridium  burfting  at  the  bafe.  Stalk  cylin- 
drical, with  ftraight  fibres. — Native  of  argillaceous  ant-hills 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tlie  powder  is  black,  and 
is  eiteemed  good  for  cancerous  ulcers.  Thunherg. 

4.  S.  tinBorium.  ( Lycoperdioides  album  tindforium, 
radice  ampliflima  ; Mich.  Gen.  219.  t.  98.  f.  1.) — White. 
Stalk  cellular,  branching  downwards.  Head  roundifh, 
fmooth.  Powder  in  large  mafies. — Native  of  heaths,  barren 
ground,  and  fallow  fields,  in  many  places  about  Florence, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  rather  hilly,  in  autumn.  A fpan  high ; 
the  Jlalk  above  an  inch,  and  the  head  near  three  inches,  in 
diameter. 

5.  S.  arrhizum.  (Lycoperdon  arrhizon;  Scop.  Del. 
Infub.  v.  2.  40.  t.  18.  Rom.  and  Ufter.  Mag.  v.  1.  66. 
t.  2.  f.  1 — 5.) — Rufty-coloured,  cellular.  Cells  filled  with 
a fpongy  filamentous  fubftance.  Powder  yellow  or  tawny, 
in  mafies  of  various  iizes. — Found  by  Scopoli  near  Moz- 
zate,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Auguft.  About  two  inches 
high,  and  the  head  one  and  a half  in  diameter  ; the  Jlalk 
about  an  inch  thick.  The  grains,  or  makes  of  powder , 
are  fmalleft  in  the  lower  part,  and  in  the  upper  larger  and 
more  tawny. — Albertini  and  Schweiniz,  in  their  learned 
and  elaborate  ConflpeBus  Fungorum,  p.  82.  t.  1.  f.  3,  have 
eftablilhed  a genus  named  Pijblithus,  which  is  founded  on 
this  fpecies,  or  one  very  near  it ; to  which  they  would  alfo 
refer  our  S.  tinBorium.  The  character  of  this  new  genus 
confifts  in  phe  numerous  partial,  or  feparate  peridia,  within 
the  common  one.  See  Lycoperdon  capfuliferum,  Sowerb. 
Fung.  t.  425. 
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6.  S.  aurantium.  (Lycoperdon  aurantium ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1658.  Bulliard.  Fung.  v.  1.  158.  t.  270.) — Globofe, 
yellow,  teffellated  or  fcaly,  with  a Ihort  ftalk.  Head  plaited 
and  pierced  at  the  lower  part.  Native  of  woods  in  France, 
in  autumn.  The  internal  fubftance,  at  firft  yellowifh  and 
fiefhy,  changes  to  a black  powder.  The  orifices  through 
which  the  powder  efcapes,  appear  to  be  caufed  by  infeCts, 
or  other  accidents,  the  Ikin  being  fo  tough,  that  it  fcarcely 
burfts  fpontaneoufly.  Bulliard. 

7.  S.  citrinum.  (Lycoperdon  defoffum ; “ Batfch  Fung, 
cent.  2.  126.”  L.  cervinum ; Bolt.  Fung.  v.  3.  116. 
t.  144.) — Roundifh,  {talked,  pale  yellow,  very  (lightly 
fcaly. — Found  in  oak  woods,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  or  on 
old  moffy  trunks,  in  autumn.  Lycoperdon  pertufum,  Sowerb. 
Fung.  t.  412.  f.  2,  feems  akin  to  this,  as  difcharging  the 
powder  by  holes  that  appear  to  be  the  work  of  infedts,  but 
its  texture  is  more  flaccid  and  delicate,  and  the  colour  a 
brownifh-white.  Bolton  confounds  S.  citrinum  with  our 
n.  12. 

8.  S.  verrucofum.  (Lycoperdon  verrucofum  ; Bulliard. 
Fung.  v.  1.  157.  t.  24.  Vaill.  Paris,  t.  16.  f.  7.) — 
Nearly  globofe,  reddifh-brown,  minutely  and  regularly 
fcaly.  Stalk  elongated. — Native  of  woods  and  dry  fixa- 
tions in  France,  in  fummer  and  autumn.  It  varies  in  fize. 
The  Jlalk  is  nearly  as  tall  as  the  head.  Bulliard  fays  this 
fungus  is  reported  to  be  a deadly  poifon,  and  that  the  dull 
is  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 

9.  S.  fpadiceum.  (Lycoperdon  fpadiceum  ; Schseff. 
Fung.  v.  4.  129.  v.  2.  t.  188.  Dickf.  Crypt.  fafc.  1.  25.) 
— Cluttered,  irregularly  globofe,  fomewhat  dotted,  fmooth, 
light  reddifh-brown.  Root  hard,  fibrous.  — Found  in 
fummer  about  the  trunks  of  beeches.  Perfoon.  On  heaths 
in  England,  but  rare.  Dickfon.  Nearly  akin  to  5.  citri- 
num, fo  that  Perfoon  fufpe&s  it  may  be  only  a variety. 
About  the  fize  of  a chefnut,  rather  deprefled  at  the  top. 
The  powder  is  collected  into  irregular  fmall  maffes,  of  a dark 
brown,  nearly  black.  Stalk  variable  in  length,  from  near 
an  inch  to  almoft  nothing,  with  many  ftrong  fibrous  radicles. 

10.  S.  Cepa.  (Lycoperdon  cepae  facie;  Vaill.  Paris. 
123.  t.  16.  f.  5,  6.  Tuber  folidum  ; With.  v.  4.  372,  ex- 
cluding the  reference  to  Schaeffer. ) — Roundifh,  deprefled, 
nearly  fmooth,  polifhed.  Stalk  fhort,  tapering,  with  fcarcely 
any  root — Found  by  Vaillant  in  Auguft,  at  Marli,  and  in 
the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau.  Dr.  Withering  met  with  it 
under  an  oak-tree ; by  the  pool,  in  his  own  grounds  at 
Edgbafton,  near  Birmingham.  Very  like  the  lalt,  but  in- 
ternally of  a blue-black  when  young,  turning  fubfequently 
brown.  The  outfideis  a little  rough  in  the  upper  part ; its 
colour  a dirty  white. 

11.  S . polyrrhizum.  ■ (Lycoperdaflrum  rotundum  majus 
leucophaeum,  pulpa  fordide  caerulea ; Mich.  Gen.  219. 
t.  99.  f.  1.) — Globofe,  pale,  without  a ftalk.  Coat  fplit- 
ting  ftar-wife,  into  equal  fegments.  Root  much  branched, 
with  many  fibres. — Gathered  by  Micheli  in  autumn,  in  barren 
or  fallow  fields,  and  on  heaths,  in  Tufcany.  About  three 
inches  diameter,  with  innumerable  denfe  roots.  Coat  re- 
volute, in  a number  of  acute  fegments,  fomewhat  like  the 
ftar  puff-ball. 

12.  S.  cervinum.  (Lycoperdon  cervinum;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1653.  Lycoperdaflrum  tuberofum  arrhizon  fulvum, 
cortice  duriore  craflo  et  granulato,  medulla  ex  albo  purpu- 
rafcente,  femine  nigro  crafliore  ; Mich.  Gen.  220.  t.  99. 
f.  4.  Tuber  cervinum  ; With.  v.  4.  371.) — Subterraneous, 
round  or  oblong,  hard,  granulated,  without  ftalk  or  root. 
— Found  generally  in  fir  woods,  in  the  earth,  juft  below  the 
furface.  Not  rare  in  Germany  and  Italy,  though  lefs  fre- 
quent in  England.  Its  fize  and  fhape  refemble  a chefnut. 


The  outfide  is  tawny,  minutely  granulated  ; the  coat  hard. 
Inner  fubftance  whitifli  or  purplifh,  with  black  feeds. 

Lycoperdon  fcabrum,  Willd.  Prodr.  Berolin.  409,  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Perfoon  to  be  a rather  fmaller,  rougher,  or  more 
fcaly  variety  of  this. 

SCLEROLiENA,  from  o-xX-npi;,  hard,  and  ^Xaiva,  a 
covering  ; becaufe  of  the  indurated  calyx,  which  makes  an 
outer  coat  to  the  feed,  or  a fort  of  fpurious  pericarp. — 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  410. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia,  near  Chenopodium.  Nat.  Ord.  Hole- 
raceee,  Linn.  Atriplices , Jufl'.  Chenopodece,  Decandolle, 

Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  five-cleft.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Seed  verti- 
cally compreffed,  without  albumen,  with  a Ample  (kin,  tuni- 
cated,  enclofed  in  the  dry  hardened  calyx.  Embryo  curved. 
Radicle  fuperior. 

A genus  from  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland,  compofed 
of  fmall,  ufually  hoary,  or  fomewhat  vfOCt\\y,Jhrubs.  Leaves 
alternate,  linear,  narrow.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  or 
aggregate. 

1.  S . paradoxa. — Flowers  capitate.  Calyx  of  the  fruit 
connate  ; its  fegments  tipped  with  fpines. 

2.  S.  biflora. — Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  linear,  femi- 
cylindrical. 

3.  S.  uniflora. — Flowers  folitary.  Leaves  linear,  fome- 
what club-ftiaped,  imbricated. 

We  prefume  the  word  foliis  muft  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  Mr.  Brown’s  definition  of  the  third  fpecies. 

4.  S.  divaricata. — ( Anifacantha  divaricata  ; Brown  ibid. ) 
— Flowers  four-cleft.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  with  unequal 
dorfal  fpines.  From  the  fame  country.  We  prefume  to 
unite  the  Anifacantha  of  our  learned  friend  with  his  Scle- 
rolcena,  as  differing  only  in  the  number  of  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  in  the  fpines  of  the  calyx  being  dorfal, 
not  terminal.  The  ftamens  are  three  or  four.  This  is  a 
fmooth  little  Jhrub.  Leaves  alternate,  femi-cylindrical. 
Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  without  bradeas. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA,  from  o-x^oc,  hard,  and 
o^Oatyioj,  the  eye , in  Surgery,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  in 
which  there  is  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  of  this 
organ. 

SCLEROSARCOMA,  a hard  excrefcence  on  the  gums. 

SCLEROSIS,  a hard  tumour. 

SCLEROTHAMNUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous plants  with’  feparate  ftamens,  eftablilhed  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  addition  to  thofe,  by  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
fent  article,  publilhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Sims  and 
Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Linnaean  Society’s  Tranfadfions.  The  name  is  compofed 
of  <r/.\r,eo',  hard,  and  S«^vo?,  a Jhrub,  exprefling  the  habit 
of  the  only  known  fpecies. — Brown  in  Ait.  fiort.  Kew. 
v.  3.  16. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Papilionace* , Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  two-lipped,  with  a pair  of 
appendages  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  papilionaceous  ; keel  the 
length  of  the  wings.  Germen  ftalked.  Style  afcending, 
thread-fhaped.  Stigma  Ample.  Legume  turgid,  with  two 
feeds. 

1.  S.  microphyllus.  Small-leaved  Sclerothamnus.  — Ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
It  was  fent  to  Kew,  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  and 
flowers  from  April  to  June,  being  treated  as  a greenhoufe 
{hrub.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  Anatomy , from  oihr^o;,  bard,  the 
external  denfe  and  firm  membrane  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
See  Eye. 
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SCLER0T1CS,  medicines  proper  to  harden  and  con- 
folidate  the  flelh,  &c.  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

SCLEROTICJM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  parafitical 
fungi,  fo  named  by  Tode,  from  hardnefs  or  rigidity, 

in  allufion  to  its  texture. — Tode  Fung.  fafc.  i.  2.  t.  1. 
Perf.  Fung.  119. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi. 
Nat.  Ord.  Fungi,  Linn.  Juff.  Fungi  farcocarpi , Perfoon. 

Elf.  Ch.  Simple,  oblong,  variouily  lhaped,  firm  ; inter- 
nally fmooth  and  uniform  ; filled  with  minute  feeds. 

1.  S.  crocorum.  Perf.  n.  1.  (Tuber  parafiticum  ; Bul- 
liard  Fung.  v.  1.  81.  t.  456.) — Subterraneous,  tuberous, 
polymorphous,  reddifii,  cohering  by  long  fibrous  roots. — 
This  grows  parafitically  on  the  roots  of  the  cultivated  Saf- 
fron, Crocus  faiivus,  in  France,  and  is  fo  pernicious  as  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  la  mart  du  Saffran.  Duhamel, 
who  has  written  on  the  fubjeft,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Acad. 
Royale  for  172Q,  has  obferved  the  fame  fungus,  as  he 
believed,  on  the  roots  of  Afparagus  officinalis , and  Sambucus 
Ebulus.  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy  has  alfo  given  a paper 
on  this  noxious  fungus,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  for  1782. 
It  is  very  deftrudive  to  Saffron,  foon  caufing  the  whole 
bulb  to  perifh,  and  fpreading  with  great  rapidity  over  a 
whole  field  of  that  valuable  crop,  if  not  fpeedily  flopped 
by  a trench,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  infedted  and  the  found  plants. 
The  fmalleft  quantity  of  earth  from  an  infected  field  is  faid 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  this  plague,  even  if  the 
ground  were  not  planted  with  Saffron  till  twenty  years  after- 
wards. Hitherto  this  deftrudive  parafite  has  not  been 
heard  of  but  in  France.  The  plants  are  of  an  irregular 
knobbed  figure,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  of  a 
light  reddifh-brown,  fcarcely  burfting ; granular  and  paler 
within.  Long,  branching,  red,  capillary  roots  are  fent  off 
in  all  diredtions,  propagating  the  plant  very  extenfively  and 
rapidly,  by  offsets,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the  faffron, 
and  multiplying  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bulbs,  foon  deftroy 
them. 

2.  S . fungorum.  Perf.  n.  2.  ( S.  fubterraneum  (3  ; Tode 

Fung.  fafc.  14.  t.  1.  f.  5,  c,  d,  e. ) — Subterraneous,  irre- 
gularly lobed,  pale. — Found  on  the  roots  of  decaying  fungi ; 
frequently  undermining  that  of  Agaricus  tulerofus,  Bull, 
t.  256.  The  plants  are  whitifh  ; at  firft  the  fize  of  muf- 
tard-feed,  but  fubfequently  three  to  fix  lines  long,  and  un- 
equally fwelling  ; the  internal  fubftance  white. 

3.  S.  mufcorum.  Perf.  n.  3.  (S.  fubterraneum  a ; Tode 

Fung.  fafc.  1.  3.  t.  1.  f.  5,  a,  b.) — Subterraneous,  roundifh, 
bright  yellow,  fomewhat  tuberculated. — Found  attached  to 
the  roots  of  modes  in  fummer.  Each  plant  is  two  or  three 
lines  long,  at  length  varying,  in  fhape,  of  the  fame  golden 
hue  within  and  without ; its  fubftance  rather  fucculent. 

4.  S.  lacunofum.  Perf.  Difp.  Meth.  Fung.  15.  t.  3.  f.  7. 
— Subterraneous,  nearly  round,  channelled,  black. — Found 
by  Perfoon  in  autumn,  adhering,  like  a root,  to  the  bafe  of  a 
remarkable  Agaricus,  called  by  him  racemofus.  This  fpecies 
is  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea. 

5.  S.  durum.  Perf.  in  Uft.  Ann.  fafc.  11.  31. — Ovate, 
hard,  fomewhat  ftriated,  of  a dull  black. — Found  in  autumn 
and  winter  on  the  dried  items  of  umbelliferous,  and  other 
large,  herbs. — Generally  ovate,  but  often  indeterminate  in 
figure,  clofe  preffed  to  the  item  on  which  it  grows,  and 
often  covered  by  the  cuticle.  Its  fubftance  is  firm,  inter- 
nally white  ; and  the  furface  is  marked  with  oblong  furrows. 

6.  S.  complanatum.  Tode  Fung.  fafc.  1.  5.  t.  I.  f.  9. 

Perf.  11.  6 Ered,  pale,  fomewhat  pear-lhaped,  compreffed, 

with  a fhort  ftalk. — Found  in  winter,  adhering  to  rotten 
hay  or  ftraw  in  dunghills.  When  young  it  is  white,  and 
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fcarcely  compreffed.  Afterwards  it  generally  becomes  in- 
verfely  heart-fhaped,  and  of  a pale  dirty  hue. 

7.  S.  radicatum.  Tode  Fung.  fafc.  1.  5.  t.  li  f.  8. 
Perf.  n.  7. — Obovate,  black,  with  numerous  long  roots. 
Found  in  September,  growing  on  the  earth,  in  moift  fhady 
places.  Each  plant  is  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  nearly  glo- 
bular, half  immerfed  in  the  ground,  of  a compact  rather 
juicy  fubftance,  with  a very  black  fmooth  Jkin , finally  burft- 
ing in  the  centre.  The  roots  are  Ample,  numerous,  longer 
than  the  fungus  itfelf. 

8.  S.  braffica.  Perf.  Difp.  Meth.  Fung.  15. — Oblong, 
depreifed,  black  ; dotted  with  black  internally. — Found  in 
winter  among  rotten  cabbage-leaves,  laid  by  in  cellars. 
Two  or  three  lines  broad,  flattened,  thin. 

9.  S.  varium.  Perf.  n.  9.  (“  Elvela  braffica:  ; Hoffm. 

Veg.  Crypt,  fafc.  2.  18.  t.  5.  f.  2,  excluding  fome  of  the 
fynonyms.”  Perf. ) — Roundifh,  or  oblong,  fomewhat  lobed, 
rugofe,  variable.  White  when  young  ; then  brownifti,  and 
black. — Upon  the  Items,  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  of  cabbages 

in  winter This  confifts  of  little  tuberous  bodies,  either 

folitary  or  from  three  to  fix  crowded  together,  at  firft  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  minute  fnow- white  globules,  then 
becoming  oblong,  or  kidney-ihaped,  obfcurely  lobed,  various 
in  fize,  changing  to  brown  and  black. 

10.  S.  Semen.  Tode  Fung.  fafc.  1.  4.  t.  I.  f.  6.  Perf. 
n.  10.  (Sphasria  braffica:;  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafc.  1.  23. 
Bolt.  Fung.  t.  1 19.  f.  2.) — Cluftered,  fpherical,  blackiffi- 
brown,  finally  wrinkled ; internally  white. — On  the  rotten 
cabbages  and  parfneps ; as  well  as,  according  to  Perfoon, 
on  decaying  items  of  potatoes,  when  heaped  up  in  the 
fields,  in  autumn  and  fpring.  About  one  or  two  lines  in 
diameter,  rather  foft,  and  white,  when  young ; becoming 
wrinkled  by  drying.  This  fungus  has  been  taken  for  the 
feed  of  cabbages,  a truly  wonderful  mode  of  propagation, 
worthy  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  want  an  argument 
againft  the  fexes  of  plants,  and  as  good  as  many  that  have 
been  advanced ! 

11.  S.  pubefcens.  Perf,  n.  11. — Cluftered,  globofe,  pale, 
villous  at  the  bafe. — Among  the  gills  of  a rotten  Agaric, 
late  in  autumn.  About  a line  broad,  fometimes  ilightly 
depreifed  in  the  centre. 

12.  S.  Eryffphe.  Perf.  Obf.  Mycolog.  fafc.  1.  13. 
(Mucor  Eryfiphe ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1656.)  — Granules  ag- 
gregate, browniih-black,  attached  by  white  down  to  the 
leaves  of  plants. — This  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  various 
plants  in  autumn,  which  thence  appear  to  be  fprinkled  with 
a white  meally  powder,  and  aflume  a languid  condition  ♦ 
except  only  hazel-leaves,  on  whofe  backs  it  fometimes  oc- 
curs, without  injuring  them.  The  fungus  itfelf  is  very 
minute,  globofe,  at  firft  fmooth  and  yellowiih,  then  brown, 
finally  rugged  and  nearly  black.  Some  fpecimens,  efper 
daily  thole  which  grow  on  the  hazel,  are  hollowed,  and 
fomewhat  villous,  at  the  fummit,  evincing  an  affinity  to  the 
Peziza. 

13.  S.  querc'tnum.  Perf.  Difp.  Meth.  Fung.  15. — Nearly 
hemifpherical,  convex,  fmooth,  of  a dirty  or  blackifh  hue, 
fcattered  over  the  leaves  of  plants. — Found  on  dry  fallen 
oak  leaves  in  fummer.  About  a line  and  a half  broad, 
hardiih,  attached  to  the  leaves  by  about  half  its  fur- 
face. 

14.  S.  populneum.  Perf.  Obf.  Mycol.  fafc.  2.  23 — • 
Crowded,  partly  funk  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  roundifli, 
or  angular  and  confluent ; reddiih  flelh-coloured  ; at  length 
black. — Found  on  the  backs  of  dead  leaves  of  the  black 
poplar,  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  on  afpen  leaves  in  fpring. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  little  black  warts,  covering  the 
leaves,  and  giving  them  a rough  or  fcaly  appearance 
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When  moiftened,  the  dried  fungus  refumes  its  original  flefh- 
coloured  hue. 

15.  S.  purpureum.  Tode  Fung.  fafc.  I.  2.  t.  I.  f.  2. 
Perf.  n.  15. — Scattered,  minute,  oval,  perpendicular,  very 
fmooth. — Found  once  only  by  Mr.  Tode,  early  in  March, 
on  a fallen  branch  of  oak,  under  the  cuticle.  It  was  vifible 
by  the  help  of  a magnifier  only.  The  furface  was  very 
fmooth,  and  of  a fomewhat  Ihining  purple ; the  fubftance 
hard. 

1 6.  S?  fpheeroides.  Perf.  n.  16 Cluttered,  fmall, 

roundifh,  or  elongated  and  angular,  flattilh,  black. — On 
young  branches  of  Populus  tremula,  burfting  out  of  the 
bark,  like  a Spharia,  one-third  or  half  a line  in  dimenfions, 
white  internally,  tumid  and  (lightly  flefiiy,  furrounded  with 
the  broken  cuticle  of  the  bark  ; its  diric  minutely  wrinkled. 
The  infide  being  neither  hollow,  nor  filled  with  jelly,  Perfoon 
could  not  refer  this  fungus  to  Spharia,  though  he  allows  that 
its  habit,  and  mode  of  growth,  are  not  exactly  fimilar  to 
Other  fpecies  of  Sclerotium. 

SCLOBODA,  in  Geography,.  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 52  miles  W.  of  Braclaw. 

SCLOPETOPLAGA,  from  fclopetum , a gun,  znA.plaga, 
a wound,  in  Surgery , a gun-fhot  wound. 

SCN1PS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  the  fmall  fpecies  of  gnat,  always  found  about  the  oak- 
tree,  feeding  on  the  juices  of  its  leaves,  which  it  fucks  by 
means  of  its  (harp  trunk. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  hatched  of  the  fmall  oblong 
white  worm,  that  inhabits  the  oak-apples. 

SCOBS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  the 
rafpings  of  ivory,  hartfhorn,  or  other  hard  fubftances. 
Some  alfo  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  fcorise  of  metals ; and 
fome  as  a name  for  the  cineres  clave/lati,  or  pot  a/hes  ufed  in 
foap  and  glafs-making. 

SCOCHETTO,  in  Biography , an  Italian  mufician,  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dante  ; and  not  only  a poet,  but  an 
able  mufician,  as  is  concluded  from  the  title  of  an  ancient 
MS.  of  a ballatella,  which  informs  us,  that  the  words  were 
by  Dante,  and  the  tune  by  Scochetto  : “ Parole  di  Dante,  e 
fuono  di  Schochetti.”  Crefcimbeni,  If.  della  Volg.  Poefia, 
p.  409. 

SCODEGHlNO,  a name  given  by  chirurgical  authors 
to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  incifion-knife,  defcribed  by  Scul- 
tetus,  and  ufed  by  Roulfet  in  performing  the  Caefarean 
operation. 

SCODINEMA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers 
to  exprefs  a heavinefs  of  the  head. 

SCODRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Illyria, 
upon  the  Drino. 

SCODRI,  a people  of  India,  near  the  north  of  the  river 
Indus. 

SCOENUS,  a river  of  Thrace. 

SCOLARI,  Giuseppe,  in  Biography , an  excellent  com- 
pofer,  who  flourifhed  in  the  laft  century,  between  1745  and 
1766 ; during  which  period  he  produced  twelve  or  fourteen 
operas,  ferious  and  comic,  for  different  theatres,  which  were 
chiefly  fuccefsful.  He  was  fufficiently  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  to  be  fuffered  to  wrettle  with  Piccini,  in  new 
fetting  the  “ Buona  Figliuola  maritata”  of  Goldoni. 

SCOLD,  Common,  Communis , rixatrix,  in  Law,  is 
deemed  a public  nuifance  to  her  neighbourhood  ; for  which 
offence  (he  maybe  indiCted  (Mod.  213.) ; and  if  conviCted, 
(hall  be  fentenced  to  be  placed  in  a certain  engine  of  correc- 
tion, called  the  trebucket,  caftigatory,  or  cucking-iiaol, 
which,  in  the  Saxon  language,  is  faid  to  fignify  the  lcolding 
ftool ; though  now  it  is  frequently  corrupted  into  ducking- 
ilool,  becaufe  the  refidue  of  the  judgment  is,  that  when  (he 


is  fo  placed  therein,  (he  (hall  be  plunged  in  the  water  thrice, 
as  fome  fay,  for  her  punilhment.  1 Hawk.  P.C.  198.  200. 
3 Inft.  219.  See  CucKiNG-Stoo/. 

SCOLECIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  to  a kind  of  verdigris. 

Of  this  there  were  two  fpecies,  the  one  found  native  in 
the  earth,  the  other  fictitious. 

The  latter  kind  was  prepared  by  rubbing  a quantity  of 
vinegar  in  a brafs  mortar,  with  a brafs  peftle,  till  it  became 
thick  and  ropy : when  it  was  in  this  condition,  a fmall 
quantity  of  alum  and  fea-falt,  or  nitre,  were  added  to  it, 
and  it  was  fet  in  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  was 
to  (land  thus  till  it  became  ropy,  thick,  and  of  a green 
colour ; and  then  being  drawn  out  into  long  threads,  and 
dried,  it  had  the  refemblance  of  worms  in  (hape,  and  thence 
had  its  name. 

SCOLEX,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the  Vermes 
Inteftina  clafs  and  order.  The  generic  chara&er  is,  body 
gelatinous,  varioufly  (haped,  broadi(h  on  the  fore -part,  and 
pointed  behind ; fometimes  linear  and  long,  fometimes 
wrinkled  and  (hort,  round,  flexuous  or  depreffed  ; the  head 
is  protraCtle  and  retractile.  There  are  two 

Species. 

Pleuronectidis.  Head  with  four  auricles.  It  is  found 
in  the  intelbnal  mucus  of  the  turbot,  plaife,  foie,  gwiniad, 
and  lump-fifh.  It  is  rarely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Head  pellucid,  with  two  oblong  (hining  red  dots  behind  ; 
the  auricles  plaited  in  various  forms  ; the  neck  is  pellucid, 
(hort,  with  a lunate  margin,  which  is  red  while  the  worm 
is  in  a living  date. 

Lophii.  This  is  found  in  the  inteftinal  mucus  of  the 
Lophius  pifcatorius.  The  body  is  minute,  and  hardly 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  laft. 

SCOLIA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infeCts  of  the  order 
Hymenoptera.  The  generic  character  is  as  follows  : mouth 
with  a curved  (harp"  mandible,  crenate  within  ; jaw  com- 
preffed,  projecting,  entire,  and  horny  ; tongue  infle&ed  and 
trifid,  very  fhort ; the  lip  is  projecting,  membranaceous  at 
the  tip,  and  entire ; the  feelers  are  four,  equal,  (hort,  and 
filiform,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  ; antennae  thick  and 
filiform,  the  firft  joint  longer  than  the  reft.  There  are 
thirty-nine  fpecies  defcribed  in  the  Syftema  Naturae. 

Species. 

Atrata.  Hairy,  black  ; wings  ferruginous,  tipt  with 
violet.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  South  American  iflands. 
The  antennae  of  the  male  are  long  and  cylindrical,  of 
the  female  (hort  and  incurved ; the  abdomen  is  ovate, 
feffile. 

Nigrita.  The  fpecies  is  black;  the  wings  are  white, 
with  a black  rib.  It  inhabits  Africa.  A fpecimen  of  it  is 
in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  mufeum. 

Quadri-maculata.  Hairy,  black ; abdomen  with 
fulvous  fpots.  It  inhabits  North  America.  The  abdomen 
is  oblong ; the  fecond  and  third  fegments  are  marked  with 
two  round  yellow  fpots ; the  edges  of  the  fegments  are 
ciliate  ; the  wings  are  brown,  with  a violet  glofs. 

Flavifrons.  Black  ; front  yellow  ; abdomen  with 
four  yellow  fpots.  It  is  an  European  infeCt.  The  antenna: 
are  black  or  ferruginous ; the  front  is  yellow,  with  a brown 
fpot  in  the  middle ; the  thorax  is  black,  with  two  yellow 
dots  on  the  feu  tel. 

Sex-macugata.  Hairy,  black  ; the  abdomen  is  marked 
with  three  pair  of  yellow  fpots.  This  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy.  The  eyes  have  a yellow  fpot  before  and 

behind ; 
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behind ; the  wings  of  the  male  are  teftaceous,  tipt  with 
blue. 

H^morrhoidalis  Hairy,  black;  abdomen  with  two 
yellow  bands ; fore  part  of  the  thorax  and  tail  with  ferru- 
ginous hairs.  It  inhabits  Saxony.  The  wings  are  fub- 
teftaceous,  tipt  with  brown. 

Rubiginosa.  This  is  black  ; the  third  fegment  of  the 
abdomen  with  two  fulvous  fpots ; the  hind  ones  with  fer- 
ruginous hair ; the  tail  is  three-toothed.  It  inhabits  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  wings  are  blue. 

Ruficornis.  Black ; antennae  fulvous ; wings  blue. 
This  is  an  African  infedt,  and  found  in  Senegal.  It  is  of  a 
large  fize  ; the  firft  joint  of  the  antennae  is  black. 

Variegata.  Black,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; the  firft  feg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  yellow ; the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  with  two  yellow  fpots  ; the  reft  immaculate ; the 
tail  is  three-toothed.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  large. 
The  antennae  are  black  ; the  head  and  lips  are  yellow  ; the 
thorax  is  black  fpotted. 

Bimaculata.  This  infedt:  is  hairy  and  black  ; the  abdo- 
men is  marked  with  two  yellow  fpots  ; the  antennae  are 
yellow.  It  inhabits  North  America  and  Spain.  The  firft 
joint  of  the  antennae  is  black ; the  wings  are  tipt  with 
brown. 

Ciliata.  Black ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  with  a 
ciliate  fulvous  margin.  Inhabits  Spain.  This  is  a large 
infedt  ; the  legs  are  black,  covered  with  golden  hair. 

Aurea.  This  is  a hairy  infedt,  of  a ferruginous  colour  ; 
the  head  is  black  ; the  wings  dulky.  It  inhabits  Barbary. 
Tail  entire. 

Ferruginea.  This  alfo  is  a hairy  infedt,  and  of  a fer- 
ruginous colour ; the  wings  are  tipt  with  brown.  It  in- 
habits New  Holland.  A fpecimen  is  preferved  in  fir  Jofeph 
Banks’s  mufeum.  The  wings  are  ferruginous ; the  body  is 
covered  with  ferruginous  hair. 

Scutellata.  Black  ; the  thorax  is  fulvous,  and  (lightly 
toothed  behind  ; the  abdomen  is  marked  with  four  fulvous 
fpots.  It  is  found  at  Naples,  and  is  the  fize  of  the  laft. 
The  thorax  is  black  before,  and  fulvous  behind  ; the  margin 
is  nearly  five-toothed  ; all  the  legs  are  black. 

Radula.  Black,  hairy ; the  abdomen  is  marked  with 
four  yellow  bands. 

Tridens.  This  alfo  is  black,  but  the  abdomen  has  three 
yellow  bands ; the  tail  is  three-toothed.  It  inhabits  Italy. 
Fore-lobe  of  the  thorax  is  yellow  on  each  fide. 

Hortorum.  Black  ; abdomen  with  two  yellow  bands  ; 
the  wings  are  ferruginous,  tipt  with  blue.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Spain. 

Unifasciata.  Hairy,  black  ; abdomen  with  a yellow 
band ; wings  ferruginous  at  the  bafe,  and  brown  at  the  tip. 
This  is  found  in  Barbary,  as  is  the  next. 

Maura.  Deep  black  ; wings  blackifh,  but  the  tips  are 
paler ; tail  three-toothed. 

Collaris.  Hairy  and  black ; the  crown,  fore  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  two  bands  on  the  abdomen,  are  cinereous. 
It  inhabits  Spain.  The  wings  are  of  a deep  black. 

Quini-fasciata.  Hairy ; abdomen  blue,  with  five 
yellow  bands  ; the  tail  is  three-toothed.  It  inhabits  Africa. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a fpecimen.  The  antennse  are  black  ; 
the  head  and  thorax  are  downy  and  cinereous ; the  wings 
are  brownifh  ; the  legs  are  of  a hairy  brown ; the  fore- 
Ihanks  are  yellow  without. 

Bi-cincta.  Hairy,  black  ; abdomen  with  yellow  bands  ; 
the  wings  are  of  a blacki(h-blue  colour.  It  inhabits  Ame- 
rica. The  fecond  abdominal  band  is  fometimes  inter- 
rupted. 


Notata.  Black ; abdomen  with  two  yellow  bands* 
the  firft  with  a black  dot  on  each  fide.  It  inhabits  Italy* 
The  head  is  marked  with  two  yellow  fpots  on  the  front,  the 
lateral  ones  lunate ; the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a pair  of 
fmall  yellow  dots  behind  the  bands  ; the  wings  are  blue. 

Quini-cincta.  Cinereous,  hairy  ; the  fore-edge  of  the 
thorax  and  fcutel  yellow ; abdomen  blue,  with  five  yellow 
bands  ; the  tail  is  three-toothed.  It  inhabits  Italy,  and 
refembles  the  quini-fafciata. 

Verticalis.  Hairy  and  black;  the  crown  is  fulvous. 
It  is  a native  of  New  Holland.  A fpecimen  of  this,  and 
alfo  of  the  next,  exitts  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 
The  crown  has  three  (lemmata  ; the  wings  blueifli. 

Quadri-pustulata.  Black ; abdomen  with  four  ru- 
fous dots ; the  wings  are  blue.  It  inhabits  Malabar. 

Quini-punctata.  Black ; abdomen  rufous  in  the 
middle,  the  tip  black,  with  five  white  dots.  It  is  a native 
of  Germany,  and  fmall.  The  antennse  petiolate  ; the  head 
with  a fmall  white  dot  in  the  orbits  ; the  thorax  is  marked 
with  a white  dot  on  each  fide  ; the  abdomen  with  five  white 
dots,  the  middle  ones  very  fmall ; the  legs  are  (hort. 

Octo-guttata.  Black  ; abdomen  with  two  tranfverfe 
white  dots ; the  wings  are  black.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Spain,  on  the  Allium  cepa. 

Quadri-guttata.  Black ; abdomen  with  four  white 
dots ; the  wings  are  hyaline.  It  inhabits  Germany.  The 
antennae  are  ferruginous  beneath ; the  head  is  black ; the 
front  white. 

Sex -guttata.  Black  ; the  abdomen  is  marked  with  fix 
white  dots ; the  wings  are  hyaline.  It  inhabits  Germany, 
and  is  fmall.  The  wings  are  white,  with  a black  coftal 
dot. 

Prisma.  Black ; abdomen  with  three  yellow  bandss 
the  firft  and  laft  interrupted,  and  a fmall  yellow  dot  at  the 
tail.  This  is  a fmall  infedt,  and  a native  of  Saxony. 

Quadri-punctata.  Black  ; abdomen  with  four  white 
dots ; wings  ferruginous,  tipt  with  brown.  This  is  found 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  is  fmall.  The  body  is  hairy ; the  ab- 
domen is  marked  with  two  dots. 

Sex-cincta.  Black,  fpotted  with  yellow ; abdomen 
black,  with  fix  yellow  (freaks.  It  is  a native  of  the  South 
American  iflands.  The  head  is  black,  and  tip  ferruginous ; 
thorax  black,  fpotted  with  yellow ; the  legs  are  ferru- 
ginous. 

Interrupta.  Black,  with  cinereous  hair ; abdomen 
black,  with  fix  yellow  bands,  the  three  upper  ones  inter- 
rupted ; the  tail  is  three-toothed.  This  is  an  Italian  infedt. 
Lip  with  a yellow  line  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  ; the  thorax 
is  marked  with  three  yellow  dots  on  the  fcutel ; the  fourth 
band  of  the  abdomen  with  a black  dot  on  each  fide  ; the  legs 
are  black ; the  four  fore-ftianks  yellow  above ; wings 
whitifh,  the  rib  of  the  upper  pair  ferruginous. 

Senilis.  Cinereous-hairy  ; tail  five-toothed  and  brown. 
It  is  a native  of  Barbary.  Lip  yellow,  with  a black  fpot 
in  the  middle ; the  wings  are  hyaline,  with  a ferruginous 
rib. 

Septem-cincta.  Cinereous-hairy  ; the  abdomen  is 
blueifh,  with  feven  yellow  bands  ; the  tail  is  three-toothed. 
It  is  found  in  New  Holland.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  tail  has  a (hort  recurved  (ling ; 
the  wings  are  brown. 

Cylindrica.  This  is  a black  infedt ; the  edge  of  the 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  and  lateral  dot  near  the  edge  are 
yellow.  It  inhabits  Italy.  In  the  yellow  lateral  dot  is  a 
fmall  black  one ; the  legs  are  black ; the  fore-(hanks  yel- 
low ; the  lting  (hort  and  recurved. 
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Bifasciata.  Black ; the  fcutel  and  the  two  dots  on 
the  thorax  are  ferruginous ; the  abdomen  is  marked  with 
two  interrupted  ferruginous  bands.  It  is  a native  of  New 
York. 

Vespiformis.  This  is  ferruginous ; the  five  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  are  black  on  the  fore  part ; wings  are  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  with  a black  bafe  and  tip.  It  inhabits 
China. 

Scoria,  or  Songs  of  the  Ancient  Greeks . Vocal  mufic  is 
of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  its  origin  feems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  mankind ; at  leaf!,  the  lengthened  tones  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  affliction,  muft  long  have  pre- 
ceded every  other  language,  and  mufic.  The  voice  of  paf- 
fion  wants  but  few  articulations,  and  mult  have  been  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  human  creatures ; differing  only  in  gravity  or 
acutenefs,  according  to  age,  fex,  and  organization,  till  the 
invention  of  words,  by  particular  conventions,  in  different 
focieties,  weakened,  and,  by  degrees,  rendered  it  unintel- 
ligible. This  primitive  and  indindtive  language,  or  cry  of 
nature,  is  Hill  retained  by  animals,  and  univerfally  under- 
ftood,  while  our  artificial  tongues  are  known  only  to  the 
fmall  part  of  the  globe,  where,  after  being  learned  with 
great  pains,  they  are  fpoken.  “We  talk  of  love  and  of 
hatred,”  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  “ in  general  terms,  without 
being  able  to  exprefs  the  different  degrees  of  thofe  pafiions. 
It  is  the  fame  with  refpedf  to  pain  and  pleafure,  of  which 
there  are  fuch  innumerable  fpecies.  The  (hades  and  grada- 
tions of  volition,  repugnance,  or  compulfion,  are  equally 
indiltindt  for  want  of  colours.”  This  cenfure  (hould,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  written  language  ; for  though  a word 
can  be  accurately  expreffed  in  writing,  and  pronounced  but 
one  way,  yet  the  different  tones  of  voice  that  can  be  given 
to  it,  in  the  utterance,  are  infinite.  A mere  negative  or 
affirmative  may  even  be  uttered  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  con- 
vey ideas  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  original  import  of 
the  word. 

Mufic,  confidered  then  as  the  language  of  the  paffions,  is 
mod  expreffive,  when  its  movements  are  lead  impeded  by 
difficult  articulations  ; and  this  accounts  for  the  preference 
of  one  language  to  another,  for  mufical  purpofts  ; for  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  indrumental  mufic,  of  the  mod 
exquifite  kind  ; and  from  divifions  in  airs  that  are  well  exe- 
cuted by  the  voice. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  fongs  preceded  the  ufe 
ot  letters,  and  ferved  not  only  for  amufement,  but  fupplied 
the  place  of  hiitory  in  after-ages.  Laws  were  originally 
fung,  to  be  the  better  retained  in  memory  ; and  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  were  chanted,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
folemnity  and  energy.  The  fird  public  ufe,  therefore,  of 
mufic  was  the  (ervice  of  religion  ; and  the  fird  private  ufe, 
to  alleviate  labour  and  care,  or  to  exprefs  hilarity  during 
focial  happinefs. 

Theurgic  hymns,  or  fongs  of  incantation,  fuch  as  thofe 
afcribed  to  Orpheus,  which  were  performed  in  the  myderies 
upon  the  mod  folemn  occafions,  were  the  fird  and  mod  an- 
cient of  which  we  have  any  account  in  Greece ; and  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in  Egypt. 

The  fecond  fpecies  confided  of  poetical  and  popular 
hymns,  that  were  fung  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  in  praife 
«f  fome  divinity,  during  the  public  wordiip  of  the  gods  in 
temples  ; and  thefe  were  didinguiffled  by  particular  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  were  addreffed  ; 
as  Paeans  to  Apollo  and  Mars,  and  Dithyrambics  to  Bacchus. 
Hymns,  however,  of  this  kind,  in  procefs  of  time,  were 
laviffied  upon  heroes,  kings,  and  generals. 

There  was  dill  a third  clafs,  diftindt  from  thefe,  which 


may  be  denominated  philofophic,  or  allegorical  hymns,  in 
which  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  apologids 
for  Paganifm  pretended,  were  celebrated  under  fome  fable 
or  virtue  perfonified. 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fcolia,  or  fedive  fongs,  that 
were  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  that  were 
didindt  from  religious  hymns,  thofe  of  which  we  have  any 
remains  are  chiefly  fuch  as  were  fung  at  table,  during  the 
time  of  banquets,  or  repads.  We  are  told,  however,  by 
Piutarch,  Athenaeus,  Lucian,  and  other  Greek  writers, 
that  in  the  fird  ufe  of  thefe,  they  were  real  paeans,  facred 
canticles,  or  hymns,  fung  by  the  whole  company  to  fome 
divinity.  It  afterwards  was  the  cultom  for  each  of  the 
guelts  to  fing  one  of  thefe  fongs  alone,  holding  a branch  of 
myrtle  in  his  hand,  which  he  paffed  about  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour, as  we  do  the  bottle  ; and  this  may  be  called  the  fecond 
manner  of  performing  thefe  fongs.  The  third  was  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  required  profeffed  muficians, 
fingers,  and  citharoedifts  ; for  mulic  was  now  arrived  at  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  among  artids,  who  made  it 
their  chief  employment,  than  gentlemen  who  employed  them- 
felves  in  it,  among  other  exerci'ies  in  the  general  courfe  of 
education,  only  as  an  amufement. 

As  there  were  three  feveral  ways  of  performing  thefe 
fcolia,  the  fubjedts  upon  which  they  were  compofed  may  be 
likewife  arranged  under  three  claffes.  The  fird  clafs  con- 
fided of  moral  fongs,  of  which  feveral  are  prcferved  by 
Athenaeus. 

In  the  following  fcolium,  Timocreon  gives  his  opinion 
of  riches. 

“ Vile  riches  (hould  no  favour  find, 

By  land  or  fea,  among  mankind  ; 

But  (hould  be  fent  with  fiends  to  dwell, 

Down  in  the  deepeft,  blacked  hell : 

For  ’tis  from  them,  ere  fince  the  world  began, 

The  greated  ills  have  fprung,  which  torture  man.” 

And  Plato,  Athenaeus,  and  Lucian,  have  all  quoted  a 
fong  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  worldly  bleffings,  that  re 
afcribed  to  Simonides : 

“ The  fird  of  human  gifts  is  health, 

The  next  on  beauty’s  power  attends  ; 

The  third,  poffeffing  well-earn’d  wealth; 

The  fourth  is  youth,  enjoy’d  with  friends.” 

Phocylides  has  given  the  fame  fentiment,  in  different 
words.  And  Ariftotle,  having  brought  it  from  Delphos, 
has  done  it  the  honour  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  Moral 
Writings.  Anaxandrides,  however,  according  to  Athenaeus, 
was  not  fo  partial  to  it ; but,  on  the  contrary,  difputed  the 
fentiments  it  contained. 

“ That  health  is  the  fird  of  all  bleffings  below. 

Is  a truth  which  no  logic  can  fairly  confute ; , 

But  the  fecond  on  perfonal  charms  to  bedow, 

And  on  riches  the  third,  I beg  leave  to  difpute  : 
Next  to  health,  give  me  riches ; for  beauty,  though 
bright, 

In  hunger  and  rags  is  a villainous  fight.” 

The  fecond  clafs  of  fcolia  comprehends  mythological 
hymns,  and  hidorical  fongs.  Of  thefe  we  (hall  give  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Athenseus,  as  fpecimens  merely  of  the  fenti- 
ments which  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  contained  ; for  as 
to  the  meafure  and  mufic,  they  are  now  equally  irre- 
coverable. 
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To  the  Divinities  that  prefide  over  Riches  and  Abundance. 

« At  the  genial  board  I fing 

Pleafures  which  from  plenty  fpring  : 

While  the  wreath  adorns  our  brows, 

Ceres  well  deferves  our  vows. 

Plutus  too,  thy  name  I’ll  join. 

And  thy  filler  Proferpine. 

Ye  our  focial  joys  augment;, 

From  your  bounty  flows  content. 

Blefs  our  city  with  increafe, 

And  our  fong  fhall  never  ceafe.” 

On  Latona  and  her  Offspring. 

44  Latona  once,  on  Delos’  ifle, 

Gave  to  the  world  a matchlefs  pair  ; 

Apollo,  who  makes  nature  fmile, 

Whofe  (boulders  glow  with  golden  hair  : 

And  Dian’,  goddefs  of  the  chace, 

Whofe  (hafts  unerring  ever  fly, 

Sole  fov’reign  of  the  female  race, 

Nodlu-rnal  emprefs  of  the  Iky.” 

On  Pan. 

O Pan,  delight  of  nymphs  and  fwains, 

Protestor  of  Arcadian  plains, 

Who  lead’ll  the  frolic  dance; 

The  laughing  fair,  who  play  the  prude, 

But  fly  from  thee  to  be  purfu’d, 

Their  favours  to  enhance. 

They  love  thy  ruftic  oaken  reed  ; 

They  know  thy  vigour,  force,  and  fpeed, 

And  feign  a model!  fear. 

Our  jocund  ftrains  fhall  fwell  for  thee, 

And  render,  by  their  mirth  and  glee, 

Thy  name  for  ever  dear.” 

Among  the  hilloric  or  patriotic  fongs,  there  are  none 
more  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  than  thofe 
upon  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton.  See  Harmodius.  See 
alfo  Hymn. 

The  third  and  laft  clafs  of  fcolia,  concerning  which  we 
fhall  fpeak,  was  upon  common  and  mifcellaneous  fubje£ts, 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  The  greateft  number,  and 
the  bell  of  chefe,  were  upon  love  and  wine.  “ Love  in- 
fpires  mufic  and  poetry this  was  a memorable  maxim 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  iubjedt  of  one  of  Plutarch’s 
Sympofiacs. 

Scolia,  written  by  the  greateft  poets  of  antiquity,  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  ; and  Athenaeus  has  preferved 
fpecimens  and  fragments  of  a great  number.  It  mull,  how- 
ever, be  owned,  that  moll  of  them  appear  now  to  be  un- 
meaning and  infipid.  And  Athenaeus  either  has  not  felected 
them  with  tafte  and  judgment,  or  it  would  encourage  a 
belief  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  could  not  ftoop  to  ele- 
gance in  trifles.  Indeed,  with  refpeil  to  fongs  upon  the 
fubje&s  of  love  and  drinking,  thpfe  of  Anacreon  have  been 
long  regarded  as  Itandards  of  excellence.  They  are  diftin- 
guilhed,  by  their  native  elegance  and  grace,  from  every 
other  kind  of  poetical  compofttion  ; and  the  voluptuous 
gaiety  of  all  his  fongs  is  fo  chara&eriftic,  that  his  ftyle  and 
manner  have  had  more  imitators  than  Pindar.  Anacreontics 
are  expected  to  be  as  joyous  and  fportive,  as  Pindarics 
daring  and  fublime.  “ His  fmiling  and  flowery  images,” 
fays  M.  de  la  Nauze,  “ are  the  mere  certain  to  pleafe,  as 
they  are  all  fele&ed  with  tafte  and  difeernment,  and  faith- 


fully copied  from  nature.”  Much  lefs  can  be  faid,  how- 
ever, in  behalf  of  the  moral  purity  of  his  fentiments ; for  it 
mull  be  owned,  that  their  licentioufnefs  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, in  proportion  to  the  art  and  infinuating  delicacy 
with  which  they  are  clothed.  See  Anacreon. 

Unfortunately,  the  mifcellaneous  and  moral  fcolia  have 
the  leaft  merit  of  all  thofe  that  are  preferved  in  Athenseus. 
Indeed,  the  fimplicity  of  many  of  them  will  not  bear  an 
Englifti  drefs,  unlefs  it  be  very  much  laced  and  embroidered 
by  the  tranflator  ; for  fo  little  of  the  ancient  genius  of 
Greece  appears  in  them,  that  nothing  but  a mixture  of  mo- 
dern poetical  images  is  likely  to  procure  them  a perufal. 
The  following  fcolium,  for  inilance,  when  literally  and  fairly 
tranflated,  can  afford  no  pleafure  to  a modern  reader : 
“ Son  of  Telamon,  warlike  Ajax  ! they  fay  you  are  the 
bravell  of  the  Grecians  who  came  to  Troy,  next  to 
Achilles  !” — And  this  is  called  a fong  ! 

Nor  is  either  the  poetry  or  morality  very  exalted  of  this  : 
“ He  who  does  not  betray  his  friend,  has  great  honour  both 
with  gods  and  men — in  my  opinion.”  But  we  mull  not 
further  purfue  the  fubjetl  in  this  place. 

SCOLIASIS,  in  Surgery,  a diftortion  of  the  fpine. 

SCOLION,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  bacchanal 
fong  ufed  at  entertainments. 

SCOLLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Tri- 
phylia,  in  the  northern  part,  N.  of  the  river  Peneus. — 
Alfo,  a mountain  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia  Propria, 
in  which  was  the  fource  of  the  river  Lariflus. 

SCOLOPAX,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Grails.  This  genus  is  charahlerized  by  a roundilh 
bill,  which  is  cbtufe  and  longer  than  the  head  ; the  noftrils 
are  linear  ; the  face  covered  ; the  feet  are  four-toed,  the 
hind  toe  conflfting  of  many  joints.  There  are  about  fifty 
fpecies  enumerated  by  Gmelin,  which  are  fcattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  globe  ; of  thefe,  fifteen,  as  will  be 
found,  belong  to  our  own  country.  This  genus  includes 
the  curlews,  the  fnipes,  woodcocks,  godwits,  whimbrels, 
and  green  and  yellow  fhanks. 

Species. 

Guarauna;  Brafiiian  Whimbrel.  Bill  arched,  yellowilh; 
legs  brown  ; head  brown,  ftreaked  with  white.  This  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  is  twenty-one  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  brown,  with  a vellow  bafe  ; feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck  brown,  with  a whitifh  edge ; the  back  and 
body  beneath  chefnut  ; fhoulders,  wing-coverts,  rump,  and 
tail  brown,  with  a green  glofs  ; quill-feathers  brown,  the 
outer  edge  gloffy  green. 

Borealis  ; Efquimaux  Curlew.  Bill  and  legs  black  ; 
the  body  is  brown,  fpotted  with  grey,  beneath  pale  ochre. 
This  inhabits  the  moill  and  inundated  meadows  of  Hudfon’s 
bay  ; it  is  lefs  than  the  common  curlew  ; it  feeds  on  worms 
and  berries. 

Africana  ; Cape  Curlew.  Bill  arched,  blackilh-brown  ; 
legs  brown  ; body  cinereous,  beneath  it  is  white,  and  the 
bread  is  marked  with  ruity  fpots.  This  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  is  the  fize  of  a fnipe.  The  face  and 
rump  are  white  ; the  edges  of  the  wings  are  white  mixed 
with  grey  ; the  quill-feathers  are  brown,  with  white  fliafts  ; 
the  fecondary  wing-coverts  tipt  with  white. 

* Pygm;ea  ; Pigmy  Curlew.  Arched  bill  and  legs 
black  ; the  body  is  varied  with  ferruginous,  brown,  and 
white  ; beneath  it  is  white.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  this 
country,  though  not  at  all  common  : it  is  the  fize  of  a lark  ; 
the  rump  is  white  ; the  quill  and  outer  tail-feathers  are  edged 
with  white. 

Madagascarensis  ; Madagafcar  Curlew.  Arched  bill 
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and  legs  reddifh  ; the  back  with  brown  rhomboid  fpots. 
It  inhabits  Madagafcar : in  its  fize  and  appearance  it  re- 
fembles  the  arquata,  except  that  the  bill  is  lefs  arched  ; the. 
chin  is  white  ; and  the  fpots  on  the  body  are  more  diitinft. 

* Arquata  ; Common  Curlew.  Bill  arched,  blackifh  ; 
legs  blueifh  ; wings  blackifh,  with  fnowy  fpots.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  moift  and  fenny  places  in  our  own  country, 
and  in  divers  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  in  flocks  ; 
it  feeds  on  worms  and  marfh  iufe&s  ; lays  four  eggs  ; it  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  with  brown  fpots  ; the  flefh  is  very  good. 
It  is  alfo  defcribed  as  having  the  lower  mandible  reddifh  at 
the  bafe  ; the  body  above  and  bread  are  marked  with  dufky- 
brown  ftreaks  ; the  chin,  rump,  belly,  and  vent  white  ; the 
quill-feathers  are  black  ; within  fpotted  with  white  ; the  legs 
are  blueifh  ; toes  flat  and  broad,  and  it  is  nearly  two  feet 
long.  There  is  a variety  which  is  varied  with  rufous  and 
black  ; beneath  pale  rufous  ; the  legs  are  black  ; the  wings 
are  black,  with  reddifh  fpots.  It  inhabits  North  America. 
The  body  is  lefs;  and  the  bill  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
other. 

Luzoniensis  ; Luzonian  Curlew.  This  fpecies  is  white  ; 
the  head  and  neck  with  black  ftreaks  ; the  belly  and  tail 
with  black  bands  ; the  back  is  brown,  with  white  fpots  ; 
the  crown  is  black.  It  inhabits  Luzonia,  and  is  lefs  than 
the  laft. 

Tahitiensis  ; Otaheite  Curlew.  The  bill  of  this  is 
brown,  reddifh  at  the  bafe  ; legs  blue-grey  ; crown  brown  ; 
eye-brows  pale  ; body  reddifh-white,  with  dufky  ftreaks  and 
fpots  ; the  back  is  black,  waved  with  white.  This,  as  its 
trivial  name  denotes,  inhabits  Otaheite  ; it  is  twenty  inches 
long.  The  quill-feathers  are  dufky,  with  paler  edges  ; the 
fail  is  of  a dirty  yellow  near  the  bafe,  with  fpots,  the  reft 
with  dufky  bars. 

Leucocephala  ; White-headed  Curlew.  The  bill  in 
this  is  red  ; legs  black,  cinereous  ; head  and  neck  white  ; 
the  body  is  blue  ; and  the  quill-feathers  black.  This  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* Phasopus  ; Whimbrel.  The  bill  of  this  is  arched  and 
black  ; the  legs  are  blueifh  ; the  back  is  marked  with 
rhomboid  brown  fpots  ; the  rump  is  white  ; lower  mandible 
reddifh  at  the  bafe  ; the  body  above  and  breaft  are  brownifh, 
with  dufky  brown  ftreaks  ; the  chin,  rump,  belly,  and  vent 
are  white  ; the  tail  is  brown,  with  dufky  bars  ; the  quill- 
feathers  are  black,  fpotted  with  white  on  the  infide.  It  is 
about  half  the  fize  of  the  common  curlew,  but  agreeing 
with  it  in  appearance  and  habits.  Although  found  in  this 
country,  it  is  rare. 

Hudsonica;  Hudfonian  Curlew.  Bill  black;  legsblue; 
body  brown,  fpotted  with  white  ; the  belly  is  white  ; the 
crown  is  of  a chefnut-brown  colour,  with  a longitudinal 
white  line  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay  ; is  the 
fize  of  the  laft.  The  eye-brows  are  white,  and  the  rump 
is  the  colour  of  the  back. 

Fusca  ; Dufky  Snipe.  Bill  bent  in  at  the  tip  ; body 
black,  waved  with  white  ; the  rump  and  wings  beneath 
are  white.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  twelve 
inches  long.  It  migrates ; the  bill  is  black  ; the  legs  are 
brown  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  are  white  ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  brown,  fpotted  with  grey  ; the  tail- 
feathers  are  brown,  tranfverfely  ftreaked  with  white. 

Cancrea  ; Terek  Snipe.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is 
black  ; the  legs  are  reddifh-brown  ; the  body  cinereous,  be- 
neath white  ; wings  with  a whitifh  tranfverfe  band.  This 
is  about  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  nine  inches  long,  and  gregarious ; 
the  bill  is  a little  recurved,  and  black  ; throat  and  breaft 
ftreaked  with  cinereous ; the  feathers  are  brown  in  the 
middle  ; the  firft  quill-feathers  brown  ; fecondary  cinereous. 


Subarquata.  This  has  an  arched  bill,  and  black  ; head, 
neck,  and  fpurious  wings  brown,  waved  with  pale  rufty  j 
the  body  above  is  cinereous,  beneath  pale  and  rufty  ; the 
chin,  vent,  and  rump,  are  white.  This  inhabits  the  Caf- 
pian fea,  and  is  about  eight  inches  long.  In  this  fpecies 
the  lower  mandible  is  the  fhorter  of  the  two  ; the  tongue 
is  long,  arrow-fhaped,  entire ; the  eyes  are  brown  ; the 
orbits  whitifh  ; lores  brown  ; the  rump  and  vent  are  marked 
with  brown  fpots ; the  tail  is  rounded,  and  of  a brown-afh 
colour. 

Incana  ; Afh-coloured  Snipe.  Bill  black  ; legs  yel- 
lowifh -green  ; the  body  is  cinereous  ; fpot  behind  the  bill 
and  eyes,  chin,  throat,  and  middle  of  the  belly,  white.  This 
is  a native  of  Palmerlton  ifland,  and  is  eleven  inches  long  ; 
the  bill  is  a little  incurved  at  the  Up ; the  chin  is  marked 
with  brown  ftripes. 

Grisea  ; Brown  Snipe.  The  bill,  legs,  wing-coverts, 
and  quill-feathers,  brown  ; the  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders 
are  brown-afh,  fpotted  with  black  ; the  back  and  belly  are 
white.  It  inhabits  the  fea-coafts  of  New  York,  and  is  eleven 
inches  long ; the  band  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  and 
ftripe  on  each  fide  above  the  eyes,  white  ; the  fecondary 
quill-feathers  edged  with  white  ; the  breaft  is  varied  with 
white  and  brown  ; tail  and  rump  with  black  and  white 
lines  ; the  back  toe  is  high  and  long. 

Noveboracensis  ; Red-breafted  Snipe.  This  is  varied 
with  black,  cinereous,  .and  red;  the  back  and  belly  are 
white  ; wings  cinereous  ; the  tail  is  barred  with  white  and 
black.  It  is  a native  of  New  York.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
brown  ; the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  ferruginous,  with  black 
fpots. 

Nigra  ; Black  Snipe.  The  bill  and  legs  of  this  are 
red  ; the  body  is  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  iflands 
of  the  northern  countries  of  Afia  and  America. 

Nutans  ; Nodding  Snipe.  The  bill  is  black  ; the  legs 
greenifh  ; the  body  cinereous  ; crown  and  upper  part  of 
the  back  dufky  red,  ftreaked  ; lower  white,  fpotted  with 
black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Labradore,  and  is  feen  con- 
tinually nodding  its  head.  The  cheeks  are  cinereous,  ftreaked 
with  black ; the  neck  and  breaft  mixed  with  cinereous  and 
rufty,  with  dufky  fpots  ; the  belly  is  white  ; the  leffer  wing- 
coverts  cinereous,  greater  dufky  edged  with  brown  ; the 
quill-feathers  are  dulky,  the  fecondary  tipt  with  white  ; the 
tail  with  black  and  white  lines,  and  reddifh  at  the  tip. 

Flavipes  ; Yellow  Shank.  Bill  black;  legs  yellow; 
body  whitifh,  fpotted  with  black  ; the  throat  and  breaft 
varied  with  black  apd  white  ; the  belly  and  tail-coverts  are 
white.  This  is  found  at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  and  is  eleven  inches  long ; the  bill  is  a little  bent  at 
the  tip  ; the  lefier  wing-coverts  are  brown  ; primary  quill- 
feathers  dufky ; the  tail  is  marked  with  brown  and  white 
lines. 

Melanoleuca  ; Stone  Snipe.  Bill  black ; legs  yellow  ; 
body  varied  with  black  and  white.  It  inhabits,  during  the 
autumn,  the  fandy  fliores  of  Labradore,  and  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  S.  gallinago,  to  be  hereafter  defcribed:  this  is 
perpetually  nodding  its  head.  The  tail  and  rump  are  marked 
with  black  and  white  lines  ; the  primary  quill-feathers  are 
dufky. 

Semi-palmata  ; Semi-palmated  Snipe.  Semi-palmate ; 
legs  and  bill  dufky ; the  head  and  neck  are  ftreaked  black 
and  white  ; the  breaft  is  white,  dotted  with  black  ; the 
back  is  cinereous,  with  black  arrow-fhaped  fpots.  This  in- 
habits New  York.  It  is  fourteen  inches  long  ; the  belly  is 
white  ; the  flanks  are  white,  with  tranfverfe  black  lines  ; the 
primary  quill-feathers  are  dufky,  with  an  oblique  white 
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band ; the  fecondary  are  white ; the  middle  tail-feathers 
cinereous,  with  black  lines  ; the  outer  ones  are  white. 

* Rusticola  ; Woodcock.  Bill  ftraight,  reddifh  at  the 
bafe  ; legs  cinereous  ; thighs  covered  ; the  head  has  a black 
band  on  each  fide.  Four  varieties  are  noticed  by  Gmelin  : 
I.  Body  white.  2.  Very  pale  ftraw-colour.  3.  Head 
reddifh ; body  white ; wings  brown.  4.  The  body  is 
fpotted ; the  wings  are  fnowy.  It  is  fifteen  inches  long, 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  rufty,  with  brown  fpots;  the  flefh, 
and  even  the  inteftines,  are  good.  The  woodcock  is  rec- 
koned very  fine  food,  and  is  found  in  this  country,  and 
other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  In 
the  fummer  thefe  birds  retreat,  In  France,  to  the  loftier 
mountains,  and  thofe  of  our  own  country  towards  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Few  birds 
are  more  widely  fcattered  over  the  whole  continent  than 
the  woodcocks.  They  are  found  in  great  plenty  as  far 
fouth  as  Smyrna  and  Aleppo ; and  in  the  fame  leafon  in 
Barbary,  where  the  Africans  call  them,  from  their  uncouth 
fhapes,  the  afles  of  the  partridge.  Towards  the  Eaft  they 
are  found  as  far  as  Japan,  where  they  are  common.  In 
the  fummer,  they  are  found  in  Canada  and  Cape  Breton  in 
fuch  numbers,  as  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  that  frequent  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  come 
from  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  weft  of  Scotland 
they  are  far  more  numerous  than  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Ireland  the  obfervation  is  ftill  more  juft. 
They  arrive  there  in  fuch  vaft  quantities,  and  are  fo  com- 
pletely exhaufted  by  their  long  flight,  that  they  may  fome- 
times  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

Both  in  its  native  country,  and  during  its  migrations,  the 
woodcock  feeds  upon  fmall  worms,  which  it  obtains  by 
means  of  its  long  bill  in  foft  ground  and  moift  woods. 
When  thefe  birds  migrate,  they  generally  fly  in  flocks,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  the  night,  or  of  cloudy  weather.  They 
are,  in  fome  refpedfs,  night  birds,  for  they  feed  moil  bufily 
in  the  evening,  and  then  their  flights  are  moft  diftant  and 
rapid.  Their  nefts  are  carelefsly  conftrudled  of  fmall  twigs 
mixed  with  withered  grafs,  built  generally  on  the  ground, 
at  the  root  of  a tree,  and  in  them  are  found  four  or  five 
white  eggs,  of  a brownilh-grey,  marbled  with  deeper  fpots 
of  the  fame  colour.  The  young  run  as  foon  as  they  leave 
the  Ihell,  and  fly  when  they  have  fcarcely  any  other 
feathers  than  thofe  of  their  wings. 

Minor  ; Little  Woodcock.  Bill  ftraight ; legs  brownilh ; 
front  cinereous  ; hind-head  black,  with  four  tranfverfe  yel- 
lowifh  lines  ; chin  white  ; body  above  black,  waved  with 
tawnyilh  ; beneath  yellow.  It  inhabits  America  ; is  nearly 
a foot  long ; the  flefh  is  reckoned  a great  delicacy.  The 
lower  mandible  is  much  the  Ihorter ; from  the  bill  to  the 
eyes  is  a dufky  line  ; the  greater  wing-coverts  are  marked 
with  black  and  red  angular  lines,  the  inner  are  ferruginous  ; 
primary  quill-feathers  dufky ; the  tail  is  black,  with  a 
brown  tip. 

Paludosa  ; Savanna  Woodcock.  Bill  and  legs  brown  ; 
lores  and  eye-brows  black  ; the  body  is  black,  varied  with 
rufous  above,  beneath  with  whitifh.  It  inhabits  the  favannas 
of  Cayenne.  The  body  beneath  is  varied  with  black 
fpots. 

* Major  ; Great  Snipe.  Of  this  the  legs  and  crown 
are  black  ; the  latter  with  a pale  divided  line  down  the 
middle,  a pale  ftreak  above  and  beneath  the  eyes.;  the  body 
varied  above,  white  beneath  ; the  bill  like  that  of  the  wood- 
cock ; the  lower  feathers  of  the  body,  except  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  edged  with  black  ; quill-feathers  dufky  ; tail- 
feathers  reddifh,  and,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  with 
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black  lines.  It  fometimes  is  found  to  weigh  eight  ounces  ; 
it  is  fixteen  inches  long.  It  inhabits  Siberia. 

Cayennensis  ; Cayenne  Snipe.  Bill  dufky,  with  a reddifh 
bafe  ; the  legs  are  brown  ; the  body  above  afhy-brown, 
fpotted  with  yellow  ; beneath  it  is  white.  It  inhabits 
Cayenne,  and  is  thirteen  inches  long.  The  greater  wing- 
coverts  are  whitifh,  the  lower  ones  varied  with  a dufky  kind 
of  white  ; the  quill-feathers  are  brown,  the  bafe,  and  fome 
at  the  tip,  are  white  ; the  throat  is  a little  fpotted  ; the  rump 
is  white,  the  tail  is  marked  with  dufky  lines  and  tip. 

Gallinago  ; Common  Snipe.  Bill  ftraight,  tuber- 
culate  ; legs  brown  ; body  varied  with  blackifh  and  tawny  | 
beneath  it  is  white.;  the  front  is  marked  with  four  brown 
lines.  The  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  feldom  more,  or  indeed 
fo  much,  as  four  ounces,  though  the  whole  length  is  about 
twelve  inches.  It  is  met  with  in  marfhy  fituations  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  is,  in  fome  feafons,  rather 
plentiful  in  our  own  ifland.  When  there  is  very  much  rain, 
and  for  a long  continuance,  it  reforts  to  the  hills,  but  in 
general  it  is  found  in  marfhy  grounds,  where  it  can  penetrate 
with  its  bill  in  queft  of  worms.  Some  few  remain  with  us 
the  whole  year,  and  breed  in  marfhes  and  bogs.  The  neft 
is  formed  of  the  materials  eafily  fupplied  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, fuch  as  coarfe  grafs,  or  heath  ; it  is  placed  on  a dry 
fpot  near  a fwampy  place  ; the  eggs,  like  thofe  of  the  lap- 
wing, being  much  pointed,  are  invariably  placed  with  their 
fmaller  ends  inwards.  In  the  breeding  feafon  the  fnipe 
changes  its  note  entirely.  The  male  will  keep  on  the  wing 
for  an  hour  together,  mounting  like  a lark,  uttering  a fhriU 
piping  noile,  and  then  defcend  with  great  velocity,  making 
a bleating  found,  fomething  like  that  of  an  old  goat,  which 
is  alternately  repeated  round  the  fpot  poffefled  by  the  female, 
efpecially  while  fhe  is  fitting  upon  her  neft.  The  young  will 
run  off  almoft  immediately  after  they  are  freed  from  the 
fhell ; but  the  parent  bird  attends  them  till  their  bills  have 
acquired  a fufficient  firmnefs  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  When  undifturbed  in  its  retreat,  the  fnipe  walks 
leifurely,  with  its  head  eredf,  and  it  keeps  moving  the  tail 
at  fhort  intervals.  It  is,  however,  rarely  obferved  in  this 
ftate  of  tranquillity,  being  extremely  watchful,  and  per- 
ceiving the  fportfman,  or  his  dog,  at  a great  diftance,  and 
then  concealing  itfelf,  or,  as  it  happens  more  frequently, 
fpringing  and  taking  flight  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gun. 
When  firft  difturbed,  it  utters  a feeble  whiffle,  and  gene- 
rally flies  againft  the  wind.  From  its  vigilance  and  manner 
of  flying,  which  is  in  a zig-zag  diredfion,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fhoot.  It  is  very  highly  efteemed,  and  indeed 
very  delicious  food,  and  though  ufually  very  fat,  it  rarely 
difagrees  even  with  the  weaken:  ftomach. 

Gallinaria  ; Finmark  Snipe.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies 
is  ftraight  and  tuberculate  ; the  legs  are  yellow ; the  head 
is  grey,  and  the  body  is  variegated.  It  inhabits,  as  its 
trivial  name  denotes,  Finmark. 

* Gallinula  ; Jack-fnipe.  The  bill  in  this  fpecies  is 
ftraight,  tuberculate  ; the  body  is  variegated  ; the  legs  are 
greenifh  ; the  lores  are  brown  ; the  rump  is  varied  with 
violet.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
America,  and  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  bill  is 
black  ; the  body  is  variegated  with  teftaceous,  black,  violet, 
and  glofly  green  ; the  head  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  black 
lines  reaching  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  head  ; the  breaft  is 
fpotted  ; the  belly  and  vent  are  white. 

Belgica.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Netherlands.  Its 
bill  is  very  ftraight,  tipt  with  black  ; the  head,  neck,  and 
breaft  are  ferruginous  ; the  belly  is  white  ; the  back,  wings, 
tail,  and  legs  are  black.  It  feeds  on  land  inledts. 

Obscuka, 
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ObscuRA.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  ftraight  and  purple. 
The  legs  are  of  a flelh-colour  ; the  head  is  cinereous  ; .the 
quill-feathers  are  black-grey.  It  inhabits  the  Ihores  of  the 
Cafpian  fea. 

Fedoa  ; American  Godwit.  This  is  found  in  and  about 
Hudfon’s  bay,  and  is  full  fixteen  inches  long.  The  bill  is  tipt 
with  black  ; the  eye-brows  are  white  ; the  lores  are  dulky  ; 
the  cheeks  and  chin  are  white  ; the  head  and  neck  are  varied 
with  dulky  and  pale  brown  ; the  bread  is  marked  with 
black  lines  ; the  belly  is  brown  ; the  back  and  wing-coverts 
are  varied  with  ferruginous  and  dulky  ; the  quill-feathers 
are  ferruginous  without ; the  tail  is  marked  with  pale  brown 
and  black  lines. 

* Glottis  ; Green-lhank.  This  inhabits  Afia,  America, 
and  Europe,  and  is  fourteen  inches  long.  The  bill  is  black, 
the  lower  mandible  bends  a little  upwards ; the  eye-brows  and 
lower  part  of  the  back  white  ; the  head,  neck,  and  back 
pale  cinereous  ; the  lhafts  of  the  feathers  are  fpotted  with 
brown  ; the  quill-feathers  are  dufky,  Ipotted  within  with 
white  ; the  tail  is  white,  with  dulky  lines  ; the  legs  are  very 
long.  This  fpecies  is  fometimes  found  in  fmall  flocks,  on 
our  coatts  in  winter,  as  alfo  in  marlhes  and  fens  contiguous 
to  the  fea.  Some  few  are  fuppofed  to  remain  with  us  all 
the  fummer,  and  to  breed  in  our  fens.  The  greater  part, 
however,  retire  northward  to  breed,  and  are  found  in 
Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Siberia.  Their  flelh,  like  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  genus,  is  well-flavoured  and  reckoned  good  eating. 

* Calidris  ; Red-lhank.  The  bill  is  ftraight  and  red  ; 
the  legs  are  fcarlet ; the  fecondary  quill-feathers  are  white. 
It  inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  is  twelve  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  black  towards  the  tip  ; the  irides  are  of  a reddilh- 
hazel  colour  ; the  head  and  neck  above  are  cinereous ; the 
back  and  (boulders  are  of  a greenilh-brown  ; the  wing- 
coverts  cinereous,  mixed  with  dulky  brown  and  fpotted 
with  whitilh  ; the  fecondary  quill-feathers,  except  the  two 
inner  ones,  are  white  towards  the  tip  ; the  primary  ones  are 
dulky,  the  four  or  five  inner  ones  are  tipt  with  white  ; the 
lines  over  the  eyes  are  white  ; between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is 
a dulky  fpot ; the  chin  and  throat  with  Ihort  dulky  ftreaks  ; 
the  body  beneath  and  the  rump  are  white,  with  fmall  dulky 
fpots ; the  tail-feathers  have  each  12  or  13  tranfverfe  black 
lines.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  of  which  the  body 
above  is  grey,  beneath  it  is  white  ; the  neck  beneath  and  fide 
of  the  breafi  fpotted  with  blackilh  5 the  rump  and  tail  are 
barred  with  black  and  white.  It  inhabits  China.  The 
calidris  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  the  fens  ; it 
lays  four  eggs  ; is  of  a lolitary  difpofition,  moltly  feen 
alone. 

* Totanus  ; Spotted  Snipe  ; called  alfo  the  red-legged 
godwit,  or  fpotted  red-lhank.  This  is  blackilh,  with  white 
fpots  ; it  is  white  beneath  ; the  lines  on  the  breaft,  and  bands 
on  the  lateral  tail-feathers,  are  blackilh,  and  the  legs  are 
red.  It  inhabits  this  country,  and  other  parts  of  Europie  ; 
feeds  on  the  fmaller  Ihell-filh  and  vermes.  It  is  rather  rare 
in  this  country. 

* Limosa  ; Leffer  Godwit.  Bill  a little  bent  back,  red 
at  the  bafe  ; the  body  is  of  a grey-brown,  varied  with  rufous, 
beneath  it  is  white,  the  quill-feathers  are  white  at  the  bafe, 
the  fii-fl  four  without  fpots ; the  tail  is  white  at  the  bafe. 
It  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  feventeen  inches  long.  It  is  gre- 
garious, and  is  but  feldom  feen  in  Britain. 

Capensis  ; Cape  Snipe.  The  bill  of  this  is  ftraight,  and 
with  a line  on  the  crown  of  a reddilh  colour  ; the  band  on 
the  breaft  is  black  ; the  line  on  each  fide  the  back  is  white, 
pf  this  fpecies  there  are  laid  to  be  four  other  varieties. 
| , Olive-green  ; neck  black ; crown  and  throat  ferrugi- 
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nous  ; the  orbits,  fcapulars,  and  belly  white  ; quill-feathers 
and  tail  with  tawny  fpots.  2.  This  is  waved  with  cine- 
reous, grey,  and  black  ; the  head  and  neck  are  rufous  ; the 
orbits,  chin,  fcapulars,  and  belly  white  ; the  peftoral  band 
and  eye-broiws  black  ; wings  and  tail  with  yellow  fpots. 
3.  White  ; head  and  neck  black,  wings  and  back  green  ; 
primary  quill-feathers  fpotted  with  red.  4.  The  upper  part 
is  marked  with  black  fpots  and  lunules  ; the  back  isblueilh  ; 
the  wings  are  of  a chefnut  colour  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft  is  black  ; the  cheeks,  chin,  and  belly  white  ; orbits 
and  line  on  the  Ihoulders  yellow.  They  are  all  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sinensis  ; Chinefe  Snipe.  This  is  variegated  with 
blueilh,  brown,  rufous,  and  black  ; the  eye-brows,  line  on 
the  crown,  chin,  and  belly  white.  It  inhabits,  as  its  name 
imports,  China,  and  is  about  ten  inches  long. 

Madaraspatana  ; Madras  Snipe.  The  bill  is  reddilh  ; 
the  body  above  is  varied  with  tawny  and  blackilh  ; beneath 
it  is  white  ; the  ftreak  on  the  middle  of  the  crown  and  each 
fide  the  head  black-brown  ; the  throat  is  tawny,  fpotted 
with  blackilh.  It  inhabits  Madras. 

Indica  ; White  Indian  Snipe.  Bill  and  legs  black  ; the 
body  is  of  a dirty  grey,  waved  with  brownilh  ; beneath 
whitilh  ; the  band  acrofs  and  beneath  the  eyes  is  grey.  It 
inhabits  divers  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

* Lapponica  ; Red  Godwit.  The  bill  is  a little  re- 
curved, yellowilh ; the  legs  are  black,  the  body  beneath 
reddilh-rufty.  In  a variety  of  this  fpecies  the  head  and 
neck  are  cinereous  ; the  chin  and  belly  are  white.  It  in- 
habits Europe  and  America,  and  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  Though  found  in  this  country,  it  is  by  no  means 
common. 

* ^Egocephala  ; Common  Godwit.  The  bill  is  ftraight, 
reddilh-yellow  ; the  legs  are  greenilh  ; the  head  and  neck 
reddilh  ; the  three  quill-feathers  are  black,  with  a white 
bafe.  This  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  With  us  it  continues 
the  whole  year,  and  reforts  to  the  fens  in  fpring  for  breed- 
ing. In  the  winter  it  is  found  on  our  Ihores,  particularly 
at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  and  inlets,  where  the  mud  and 
fand  become  bare  at  low  water,  where  it  feeds  on  infefts. 
It  is  highly  elleemed  by  epicures,  and  fells  very  high.  It 
is  caught  in  nets,  to  which  it  is  allured  by  a ftuffed  bird  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  feafon,  as  the  ruffs  and 
reeves. 

* Leucophaia  ; Godwit.  This  is  brown,  edged  with 
whitilh  ; the  neck  is  whitilh,  with  fmall  brown  fpots  ; the 
chin  and  belly  are  white,  the  quill-feathers  are  marked  with 
black  bands.  The  bill  is  a little  turned  up,  brown  with  a 
purple  bafe  ; the  tail-feathers  are  white  ; the  two  middle  ones 
wholly,  the  reft  barred  with  brown  on  the  outer  fide.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  our 
country.  They  are  Ml  migratory,  appearing  in  tiffs  ifland 
in  September,  and  continuing  the  whole  winter.  They  are 
taken  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire  with  nefts,  and  fattened  for 
the  London  market  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp-feed,  &c. 

* Canescens  ; Cinereous  Godwit.  Legs  long,  cine- 
reous ; head,  neck,  and  back  varied  with  cinereous  and 
white  ; the  chin  and  breaft  are  white,  and  fpotted  with  afh. 
Found  chiefly  in  Lincolnlhire. 

'*  Cantabrigiensis  ; Cambridge  Godwit-.  Legs  orange; 
the  bill  is  red ; the  body  above  is  of  a brown-afh  colour ; 
beneath  it  is  white ; the  wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  barred 
with  black.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Cambridgefhire, 

Candida  ; White  Red-lhank.  Straight,  bill  and  legs 
orange  ; the  body  is  whitilh  ; tail-feathers  white,  barred 
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with  grey.  This  inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  is  eleven 
inches  long. 

Curonica.  This  is  fpotted  with  grey  ; the  wings  and 
bill  are  blackifh ; the  lower  mandible  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle  fcarlet ; the  legs  are  of  a brick-duft  colour. 

Marmorata  ; Marbled  Godwit.  This  is  variegated 
with  blackifh  and  pale  rufous  fpots  ; the  middle  of  the  belly, 
eye-brows,  and  chin  whitifh  ; the  breaft  is  waved  with  brown  ; 
quill-feathers  reddifh,  the  firft  four  without  are  tipt  with 
black.  This  inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay,  as  does  the  next. 

Hudsonica  ; Hudfonian  Godwit.  Brown,  with  white 
fpots,  beneath  rufty  chefnut,  with  brown  bars;  the  eye- 
brows, chin,  rump,  and  bafe  of  the  tail  white.  Of  this 
fpecies  the  bill  and  legs  are  blackilh  ; the  tail  is  fhort  and 
black,  with  a white  bafe. 

Scolopax,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Centrifcus ; 
which  fee.  See  alfo  Trumpet-Tz^. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a genus  of  in- 
fects of  the  order  Aptera  : the  generic  charafter  is,  antennse 
fetaceous  ; feelers  two,  filiform  and  united  between  the  jaws  ; 
lip  toothed  and  cleft ; body  long,  deprelied,  confiding  of 
numerous  tranfverfe  fegments  : the  legs  are  numerous  ; there 
are  as  many  on  each  fide  as  there  are  fegments  of  the  body. 
There  are  thirteen  fpecies,  fcattered  over  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  three  of  which  are  common  to  this  country.  In 
the  Latin  language  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  centipes, 
from  the  number  of  their  feet  or  legs  : one  of  the  fpecies 
has  literally  a hundred  legs  on  each  fide,  for  fo  numerous  are 
the  fegments  into  which  their  bodies  are  divided.  Of  this 
hideous  race,  fome  live  beneath  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
or  are  found  below  ftones  and  garden  boxes  ; others  inhabit 
frefh  and  fait  waters ; and  they  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
quicknefs  of  their  motions:  they  prey  on  other  infe&s. 

Species. 

* Lagura.  This  fpecies  has  twelve  legs  on  each  fide  ; 
the  body  is  oval ; the  tail  has  a white  pencil  of  hairs.  It 
inhabits  Europe,  under  the  bark  of  old  trees.  The  body 
is  brown  ; the  head  black  ; the  fides  with  nine  tufts  of 
hairs. 

Coleoetra.  Legs  long,  and  fourteen  on  each  fide ; 
the  body  is  fcutellate.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  antennae  are  yellow,  as  long  as  the  body  ; the  thighs  are 
prickly  ; the  (hanks  are  rough. 

* Forficata.  Legs  fifteen  on  each  fide,  the  laft  longer 
than  the  reft,  and  turning  backwards,  form  a forked  tail ; 
the  body  is  of  a dun  colour,  fmooth,  and  compofed  of  nine 
fcaly  fegments,  without  reckoning  the  head.  It  is  found 
in  divers  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  generally  under  ftones  and  flower-pots. 

Gigantea.  Legs  feventeen  on  each  fide  ; tail  with  two 
hooked  ftyles.  This  is  an  American  infeft. 

Morsitans.  The  legs  are  twenty  on  each  fide ; the 
eyes  are  eight  in  number.  It  inhabits  various  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  venomous  of  the 
whole  tribe. 

Ferruginea.  Legs  twenty-two  on  each  fide  ; the  body 
is  ferruginous.  It  inhabits  Africa.  The  body  is  divided  into 
twenty  fegments  ; the  legs  are  of  a pale  yellow. 

Dorsalis.  Legs  thirty  on  each  fide  ; the  body  is  brown, 
with  a ferruginous  dorfal  line.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar, 
and  is  a large  infeft. 

Clypeata.  This  has  thirty  legs  on  each  fide  ; the  body 
is  brown  and  rough;  the  head  fhielded.  This  alfo  is  found 
in  Tranquebar,  and  is  lefs  than  the  dorfalis.  The  body  is 
divided  into  fixteen  narrow  fegments,  which  are  fubftriate 
and  rough,  with  raifed  dots  ; the  head  is  covered  with  a 
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rounded  entire  Ihield  ; the  antennse  are  fliort  and  pale  ; the 
tail  is  emarginate  ; the  legs  are  pale. 

* Electrica.  This  fpecies  has  feventy  legs  on  each 
fide  ; the  body  is  linear.  It  inhabits  Europe,  and  our 
own  country,  in  decayed  wood,  and  fhines  in  the  dark. 
The  body  is  very  flat,  tawny,  with  a black  line  down  the 
back. 

Phosphorea.  This  has  feventy-fix  legs  on  each  fide.  It 
is  an  Afiatic  infeft,  and  fhines  like  a glow-worm  in  the  dark  : 
it  has  been  known  to  fall  from  the  air  into  a veffel  failing  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  a thoufand  miles  from  any  land.  The 
head  is  ovate,  yellowifh,  with  two  grooved  lines,  and  ano- 
ther tranfverfe  one  ; the  antennse  are  fubulate  and  ferru- 
ginous, with  fourteen  articulations;  the  body  is  filiform, 
and  about  as  thick  as  a goofe-quill,  purplifti,  with  two  pa- 
rallel lines. 

Occidentalis.  This  has  one  hundred  and  twenty -three 
legs  on  each  fide.  It  inhabits  America.  The  body  is  fer- 
ruginous ; the  antennae  have  fourteen  articulations. 

Gabrielis.  This  fpecies  has  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  legs  on  each  fide  ; the  body  is  yellowilh.  It  inhabits 
Italy,  and  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  S.  eleftrica.  The 
antennae  are  fliort,  of  fourteen  articulations  ; the  tail  is  femi- 
oval,  with  an  appendage  and  two  fhort  ftyles. 

Marina.  The  number  of  legs  in  this  fpecies  is  doubt- 
ful ; the  body  is  pale,  with  3 rufous  dorfal  line.  It  inhabits 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  fliape  it  refembles,  in  a confiderable 
degree,  the  leech ; and  it  builds  fmall  edifices,  of  a brittle 
and  porous  texture,  on  the  fhore  at  low  water.  Thefe  little 
mafles  are  compofed  of  a number  of  fmall  funnels,  each 
having  the  aperture  clofed  with  a covering  of  fand,  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitant  from  danger. 

It  is  faid  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  alfo  in  America, 
there  are  fcolopendras  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  the  finger  : when  of  this  bulk,  they  appear  truly 
hideous,  and  their  bite,  particularly  in  hot  climates,  is 
reckoned  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  animals  are  faid  to  be 
without  eyes,  and  to  direft  their  courfe  by  means  of  two 
feelers,  that  extend  beyond  the  head.  It  has  been  afferted 
too,  that  in  fome  ©f  them,  when  cut  to  pieces,  the  feg- 
ments, like  thofe  of  the  polypi,  are  capable  of  reproducing 
entire  animals,  but  the  faft  is  not  at  all  certain. 

This  remarkable  infeft,  taken  in  the  Irifti  fea,  is  evidently 
the  fame  animal  defcribed  by  Oligerus  Jacobaeus,  in  the 
A£ta  Medica  Haffnenfia,  under  the  name  of  vermis  aureus , 
or  eruca  marina  fpecies  rarior.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  224. 

Dr.  Peyflonel  defcribes  a marine  fcolopendra  of  very  fmall 
bulk,  and  fqnare  figure,  whofe  body  and  head  were  formed 
of  eighty  rings,  and  which  had  a power  of  occafionally 
throwing  out  its  inteftines.  The  four  fides  of  this  animal 
were  armed  with  prickles,  and  every  ring  had  four  bundles 
of  them,  which  are  fometimes  fpread  out  like  fans : thofe 
under  the  body  ferved  the  infedt  as  feet.  Thefe  fcolopendra, 
being  placed  upon  the  fingers,  thruft  a great  number  of  their 
prickles  into  the  fkin,  and  caufed  a (harp  pain,  refembling 
the  effeft  of  fire,  of  fome  continuance.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li. 
art.  6. 

Mr.  Maloet  relates  the  hiftory  of  a man,  who  for  three 
years  had  a violent  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
near  the  root  of  the  nofe ; at  length  he  felt  an  itching,  and 
afterwards  fomething  moving  within  his  noftril,  which  he 
brought  away  with  his  finger : it  was  a worm  of  the  centiped 
kind,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  which  ran  fwiftly.  It  lived  five 
or  fix  days  among  tobacco.  The  patient  was  free  of  his  pain 
ever  after. 

Mr.  Littre  mentioned  a like  cafe,  in  1708,  of  a larger 
centiped  voided  at  the  nofe,  after  it  had  thrown  the  woman, 
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in  whofe  frontal  finus  it  was,  into  convulfions,  and  had  almoft 
taken  away  her  reafon.  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1733. 

Scolopendra  Scutata,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
infedt  kind,  found  in  the  year  1736,  by  Klein,  in  Pruflia, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  fome  parts  of 
Kent. 

It  was  met  with  in  Pruflia  in  vaft  abundance,  in  the  places 
where  they  take  cray-ftlh,  and  having  not  been  met  with 
there  before,  furprifed  the  people  employed  in  that  Alhery  fo 
much,  that  they  brought  home  many  of  them. 

In  Kent,  its  appearance  was  attended  with  greater  Angu- 
larity. Mr.  Brown  found  it  in  a pond  on  Bexly  Common, 
where  the  country  people  had  obferved  vaft  numbers  of  them 
for  ftve  or  Ax  weeks  before.  This  pond  was  quite  dry  on  the 
24th  of  June  that  year,  but  being  Ailed  by  the  thunder 
fhower  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  the  pond  was  ob- 
ferved to  fwarm  with  them  in  two  days,  by  a farmer  watering 
his  cows  there ; and  what  is  very  obfervable  is,  that  there 
appears  no  channel  into  this  pond  that  could  convey  them 
from  any  other  place. 

The  creature  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  though  fo  fmall, 
yet  bears  a great  refemblance,  in  many  of  its  parts,  to  the 
great  Molucca  crab,  called  by  fome  the  buckler  crab.  When 
the  back  is  viewed,  it  is  feen  to  be  covered  with  a cafe  or 
ftiield,  fo  that  it  in  fome  meafure  refembles  a tortoife,  only  it 
is  remarkably  gibbous,  or  prominent  all  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  has  a triangular  opening  in  the  fhell  near  the 
tail.  On  the  head  it  has  two  Ihort  horns,  Handing  in  the 
common  place  of  the  antennae.  When  the  cafe  or  fhell  is 
taken  off,  the  rings  on  the  body  are  found  to  be  about  thirty 
in  number.  The  legs  are  very  extraordinary  ; they  are  forty- 
two  on  each  Ade  ; the  twenty  that  ftand  next  the  head  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  Aze,  but  then  they  grow  gradually 
fmaller  towards  the  tail.  The  feet  conftft  each  of  ftve  mem- 
branaceous claws  ; thefe  are  flat,  and  have  a ftiff  rib  in  the 
middle,  and  are  befet  at  the  edges  with  hairs,  in  the  manner 
of  the  legs  of  a crab.  The  whole  ftrufture  of  the  legs 
feem  calculated  for  fwimming  rather  than  walking.  Philof. 
Tranf.  N°  447.  p.  151. 

SCOLOPENDRITES.  See  Echinus. 

Scolopendrites  Lapis,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a fpecies  of  the  lapis  fyringoides,  or  pipe-ftone,  the  tubules 
of  which  they  fuppofe  to  refemble  the  flgure  of  the  body  of 
the  fcolopendra. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  feveral  herbs,  whofe  long  hairy  Items,  or 
roots  with  numerous  flbres,  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the 
infedt  called  SxoA&rtvopa,  Scolopendra,  or  Forty-foot.  It  has 
remained  with  the  fern  called  Lingua  Cervina,  or  Harts’- 
tongue,  as  a fpeciflc  name,  and  is  retained  as  a generic  one 
for  the  fame  plant,  on  its  being  feparated  from  Afplenium,  by 
the  writer  of  the  prefent  article. — Sm.  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  de 
Turin,  v.  5.410.1.  9.  f.  2.  Tradts,  236.  t.  1.  f.  2.  FI. 
Brit.  1133.  Swartz  Fil.  89.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  348. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  518. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia 
Fil  ices  ; fedt.  annulate.  Nat.  Ord.  F dices  dorjiferce. 

Eff.  Ch.  Frudtiflcation  in  feat te.  ed  double  lines,  between 
two  veins.  Involucra  originating  from  each  vein,  con- 
tinued, folding  over  each  other  ; at  length  feparating  longi- 
tudinally. 

I.  S.  vulgare.  Common  Hart’s-tongue.  Sym.  Syn.  193. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1150.  ( Scolopendria  vulgaris  ; Trag.  Hift. 
549.  S.  ofheinarum  ; Swartz,  n.  1.  Willd.  n 1.  Afple- 
nium  Scolopendrium  ; Linr..  Sp.  PI.  1537.  Bolt.  Fil.  18. 
t.  II.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  1.  t.  67.  Woodv.  Suppl.  t.  272. 
Phyiiitisj  Ger.  Em.  1138.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  186. 
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Gamer.  Epit.  579.) — Frond  Ample,  tongue-fhaped ; heart- 
Ihaped  at  the  bafe  ; fmooth  at  the  back. — Common  in  moift 
Ihady  places,  on  rocks,  walls,  or  banks ; but  more  efpe- 
cially  about  the  mouths  of  caves,  deferted  mines,  or  the 
borders  of  wells,  where  there  is  a current  of  cold  or  moift 
air.  It  is  perennial ; the  fronds  annual,  bearing  frudliflca- 
tion  in  fummer.  Root  fcaly,  tufted,  fomewhat  creeping. 
Fronds  numerous,  eredi,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  of 
a full  grafs-green,  fmooth,  pliant,  lanceolate,  acute,  waved  j 
occaflonally  cloven,  or  even  branched  and  comofe,  at  the 
top  ; their  Jlalks,  and  back  of  the  rib,  fcaly.  Capfules  in 
an  oblique  feries  of  parallel  lines  on  each  Ade  the  rib,  each 
line  covered  with  the  folding  white  membranous  involucrum, 
and  at  length  fwelling  fo  much,  as  to  turn  that  covering  back 
on  each  Ade.  Capfules  innumerable,  ftalked,  globofe,  bound 
by  a vertical  jointed  ring.  The  name  vulgare,  previoufly 
published  in  FI.  Brit,  ought  to  have  been  preferred  by  fubfe- 
quent  writers  to  that  of  ojpeinarum,  as  the  plant  is  deftitute 
of  medicinal  qualities,  and  out  of  ufe. 

2.  S.  Ceterach.  Common  Scaly  Spleenwort.  Sym. 
Syn.  193.  Roth.  Germ.  v.  3.  48.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1244.  ( Scolopendria  vera ; Trag.  Hift.  551.  Ceterach 
officinarum ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  136.  Grammitis  Cete- 
rach ; Swartz  Fil.  23.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  503- 
Afplenium  Ceterach  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1538.  Bolt.  Fil.  20. 
t.  12.  A.  five  Ceterach  ; Ger.  Em.  1140.  Afplenium; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  251.  Camer.  Epit.  640.) — Frond  pin- 
natifld,  lanceolate  ; fcaly  at  the  back. — On  old  walls,  or 
limeftone  rocks ; molt  frequent  in  the  north  and  weft  of 
England.  Common  and  very  luxuriant  in  the  Levant. — 
Root  flbrous,  black.  Fronds  numerous,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  high  ; fmooth,  and  rather  glaucous,  above ; covered 
beneath  with  innumerable,  lax,  lanceolate,  tawny,  or  Ihining 
brown,  feales,  which  cover  the  lines  of  capfules.  On  the 
moft  careful  examination,  we  formerly  thought  we  difeo- 
vered  a continued  entire  involucrum,  at  each  Ade  of  the  lines 
of  fruftifleation,  but  Dr.  Swartz  and  Mr.  Brown  in  Hort. 
Kew.  refer  this  fern  to  Grammitis,  whofe  character  is  to  have 
no  involucrum.  However  this  may  be,  no  one  furely  will 
adopt  Willdenow’s  new  genus  of  Ceterach,  founded  merely 
on  the  lines  being  more  or  lefs  oblique.  We  have  not  exa- 
mined Ceterach  canarienfis  nor  afpidioides  of  this  writer. 
Afplenium  Hemionitis  of  Linnaeus,  referred  to  Scolopendrium 
by  Swartz,  Cavanilles,  and  others,  has  nothing  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  genus,  except  when  two  lines,  originating  in 
different  lobes,  or  rudiments  of  lobes,  rarely  and  accidentally 
meet  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  By  an  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  Afplenium  may  always  be  known  from  Darea , 
the  C/enopteris  of  Bergius.  See  Dare  A,  and  correct  the 
error  of  the  prefs,  line  22,  to  Camopteris. 

SCOLOPIA,  cxoAotti;;,  having  the  form  of  a fcolopendra  ; 
from  o-xoAoJ,  a Jharp  fake,  in  alluflon  probably  to  the 
numerous  ftrong  thorns  of  this  Ihrub. — Schreb.  Gen. 
335.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  981.  Mart.  Mill.  Diflt.  v.  4. 
(Limonia;  Gaertn.  t.  58.  Scopolia ; Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  423. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aurantia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  three  or 
four  deep,  ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  fpreading,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  Petals  three  or  four,  oblong,  rather  coria- 
ceous, obtufe,  fpreading,  permanent,  twice  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  thread-ihaped, 
fpreading,  permanent,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  as  long  as 
the  corolla,  flattened  below,  villous  at  the  bafe ; anthers 
linear.  Pf.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ityle  cylindrical, 
ftraight,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  thick,  three- lohed, 
with  three  little  depreflions  at  the  top.  Peru  Berry 
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round!  (h,  crowned  with  the  permanent  ftyle,  of  one  cell, 
with  three  prominent  internal  ribs.  Seeds  fix,  roundilh,  fome- 
what  quadrangular,  tunicated  ; the  tunics  membranous,  thin, 
pulpy,  angular,  attached  in  pairs  to  each  rib  of  the  berry. 

Obf.  The  ribs  eafily  feparate  from  the  berry,  and  part 
into  fix  unequal  threads,  from  whofe  fummits  the  tunics  are 
fufpended. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  three,  or  four  deep  fegments. 
Petals  three  or  four.  Berry  crowned  with  the  ftyle,  of  one 
cell,  with  fix  tunicated  feeds. 

i.  S.  pufilla.  Willd.  n.  i.  (Limonia  pufilla;  Gsrtn. 
v.  i.  279.) — Native  of  Ceylon.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
habit  of  this  plant,  except  that  Gasrtner  conje&ures,  from 
the  Ceylon  name,  Khatu-Kurundu,  attached  to  the  fpecimen 
he  defcribed  at  Leyden,  and  which  means  Thorny  Cinna- 
mon, that  the  plant  is  fimilar  in  leaves,  and  general  habit,  to 
Cinnamon,  differing  in  having  thorns.  If  fo,  the  fynonym 
of  Plukenet,  quoted  by  Gaertner,  which  belongs  to  Rheede’s 
Hort.  Malab.  v.  4.  t.  14,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Scolopia,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Limonia  acidijfma  of 
Linnaeus,  which  perhaps  is  the  fame  as  Roxburgh’6  crenulata; 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  43.  Both  of  them  have  pinnate 
haves,  with  a winged  common  footjlalk.  After  all,  Koenig’s 
opinion,  quoted  by  Linnaeus,  of  the  Limonia  acidijfma  being 
a Cratava,  induces  a ftrong  fufpicion  of  its  being  our  iden- 
tical Scolopia,  which  would  not  ill  accord  with  his  probable 
ideas  of  the  character  of  Cratava.  Its  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion however  appear  effentially  different  from  thofe  of  either 
of  the  above  Limonia,  in  Roxburgh,  Rheede  or  Rum- 
phius. — Lamarck,  who  copies  Gaertner’s  figure,  has  by 
accident  changed  Scolopia  to  Scopolia. 

SCOLOPOMACiERIUM,  in  Surgery,  an  incifion- 
knife. 

SCOLOSANTHUS,  in  Botany , a name  of  Vahl’s,  de- 
rived by  profeffor  Martyn  from  o-koXo^,  a thorn,  or  rather  a 
Jharp  Jlake,  and  kv9o;,  a flower.  De  Theis  deduces  it  from 
o-koXioc,  oblique , or  twifled,  fuppofing  it  alludes  to  the  re- 
curved fegments  of  the  corolla.  The  former  of  thefe  ex- 
planations mod  fatisfies  us,  as  the  author  evidently  alludes  to 
a circumftance  mentioned  in  his  defcription,  that  the  thorns 
themfelves,  with  which  the  branches  are  copioufly  befet,  as 
with  (harp  and  ftrong  palifades,  fometimes  bear  the  flowers. 
— Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  11.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  607.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four 
deep,  equal,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  permanent  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular,  feveral  times  longer  than  the 
calyx ; tube  quadrangular ; limb  in  four  equal,  deep, 
ovate,  revolute  fegments,  about  the  length  of  the  tube. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ereft,  (lightly  connefted 
with  the  corolla  and  with  each  other,  hairy  at  the  bafe ; 
anthers  linear,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  tube.  Pifl.  Germen 
inferior,  roundilh  ; ftyle  capillary,  a little  longer  than  the 
corolla  ; ftigmas  two,  fmall,  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa  globofe, 
fmooth,  fucculent,  crowned  with  the  enlarged  calyx.  Seed. 
Nut  oblong,  hard,  of  one  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  fuperior.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  quadrangular,  tubular,  with  a revolute  border. 
Drupa  with  one  feed. 

I.  S.  verflcolor.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  I.  11.  t.  10.  Willd. 
n.  I.  (Cate(baea  parviflora  ; Lamarck  Illuftr.-t.  67.  f.  2.) 
— Native  of  Santa  Cruz.  A branched  Jhrub,  two  feet  high. 
The  young  thorns  generally  bear  flowers,  after  the  fall  of 
which  they  grow  to  their  full  fize.  Thof z flowers,  however, 
that  are  produced  by  the  thorns,  are  purple  and  abortive  ; 


the  axillary  ones,  of  a faffron  colour,  are  perfect,  and  ripen 
their  fruit,  which  is  of  a pure  white. 

Vahl  diftinguifties  from  this  the  Catejbaa  parviflora  of 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  236.  See  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I- 
608. 

SCOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Strabo  in  the  vicinity  of  Olynthus. 

SCOLYMUS,  in  Botany,  o-koXv^,  the  ancient  Greek 
name  of  a large  plant  of  the  thiftle  kind,  ufually  fuppofed 
to  be  our  Artichoke,  fee  Cynara,  is  adopted  by  Tourne- 
fort  and  Linnaeus,  for  a genus  of  the  fame  tribe. — Linn. 
Gen.  407.  Schreb.  536.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1630. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  471.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  147.  Juff.  171.  Tourn. 
t.  273.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  659.  Gaertn.  t.  157. — Clafs 
and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia  aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
poflte  femiflofculofa,  Linn.  Cichoracea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  imbricated,  ovate,  of  numerous 
lanceolate,  (harp  pointed,  lax  feales.  Cor.  compound,  im- 
bricated, uniform ; florets  numerous,  all  perfect,  equal, 
each  of  one  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt  petal,  with  five  minute 
terminal  teeth.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  (hort ; 
anthers  united  into  a hollow  cylinder.  Pifl.  Germen  oblong ; 
ftyle  thread-fliaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  two, 
reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds 
folitary,  rather  oblong,  triangular,  pointed  at  the  bafe ; 
down  none.  Recept.  chaffy,  convex  ; feales  roundifli,  flat, 
three-toothed  at  the  fummit,  longer  than  the  feeds,  which 
they  feparate  from  each  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  imbricated,  fpinous. 
Down  fcarcely  any. 

Obf.  S.  grandiflorus  only  has  briftles  at  the  top  of  each 
feed. 

1.  S.  maculatus.  Annual  Golden  Thiftle.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1143.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
t.  824,  unpublilhed.  (S.  chryfanthemus  annuus  ; Dodart 
Mem.  613.  t.  29.  S.  Theophrafti  narbonenfis  ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  153.  Carduus  chryfanthemus  narbonenfis  ; Ger.  Em. 
n 55.) — Stem  winged,  toothed.  Upper  leaves  even,  and 
nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  on 
funny  fandy  banks,  and  among  rubbilh,  flowering  in  fum- 
mer.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  much  branched,  three  feet 
high,  winged  with  feveral  rows  of  a leafy  border,  furnffhed 
with  copious  fpinous  teeth ; the  ribs  and  edges  white. 
Radical  leaves  obovate,  (lightly  iyrate,  roughifh,  bordered 
with  nearly  uniform  fpinous  teeth  ; flem-leaves  folitary  under 
each  branch,  feflile,  recurved,  pinnatifid,  ftrongly  fpinous. 
Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the  crowded  upper  branches,  foli- 
tary, an  inch  and  half  broad,  befet  with  copious  fpinous 
leaves.  Corolla  of  a golden  yellow.  Galyx-fcales  bordered 
with  white. 

2.  S.  hifpanicus.  Perennial  Golden  Thiftle.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  H43.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
t.  825,  unpublilhed.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  229.  (S.  Theophrafti 

hifpanicus;  Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  153.  Carduus  chryfanthemus 
hifpanicus;  Ger.  Em.  1155.) — Leaves  rough,  with  minute 
briftles,  decurrent ; the  midrib  hairy.  Flowers  at  the  ends 
of  (hort  leafy  branches. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  this  fpecies  ex- 
tremely common  in  Greece,  and  the  circumjacent  iflands  ; 
and  judged  it  to  be  the  o-koXv^  of  Diofcorides,  fuch  being 
its  denomination,  varioufly  corrupted,  among  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  root  is  perennial ; Willdenow 
thought  it  biennial,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  feen 
it  alive.  The flem  is  not  fo  much  branched,  immediately  from 
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the  bafe,  as  in  the  laft ; the  leaves  are  rougher,  ftrongly  de- 
current, in  a tapering  manner,  the  branches  not  being  fo  uni- 
formly and  uninterruptedly  winged.  Flowers  much  like  the 
former  in  fize  and  colour,  numerous,  each  at  the  end  of  a 
fmall  lateral  branch,  not  axillary. 

3.  S.  grandiflorus.  Large-flowered  Golden  Thiftle. 
Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  240.  t.  218.  Willd.  n.  3. — Stem 
fcarcely  branched,  villous,  winged.  Flowers  lateral,  foli- 
tary,  fefiile. — Native  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  very  common 
in  uncultivated  fields,  flowering  early  in  the  fpring.  Root 
perennial.  Leaves  narrower  than  in  either  of  the  former. 
Flowers  twice  as  large.  Seeds  crowned  with  two  or  three 
brittle  deciduous  briftles,  an  exception  to  the  generic  cha- 
rafter.  The  plant  is  milky.  The  Arabs  eat  the  ftalks, 
either  raw  or  boiled. 

ScOLYMUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a fpecies  of  Mur  ex;  which 
fee. 

SCOLYTES,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Bojlrichus , 
which  lodges  under  the  bark  of  the  elm,  and  is  very  de- 
ftruftive. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackarel , in  Ichthyology , a genus  of 
filhes  of  the  order  Thoracici,  of  which  the  generic  character 
is ; head  comprefled  and  fmooth ; body  fmooth  ; the  late- 
ral line  carinate  behind  ; between  the  dorfal>fin  and  tail  are 
frequently  feveral  fpurious  fins.  There  are  twenty-two  fpe- 
cies, in  three  divifions,  which  are  diftinguifhed  either  by 
having  or  not  having  fpurious  fins ; and  thofe  that  have 
fpurious  fins  are  divided  into  thofe  that  have  them  di&inft 
and  conne&ed. 

A.  Spurious  Fins  d'tjlinft. 

Species. 

* Scomber  ; Common  Mackarel.  This  has  five  fpurious 
fins  ; is  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  black  lines  ; and 
has  a fxlvery  abdomen.  This  very  beautiful  fifh  is  a native 
of  the  American  feas,  generally  appearing  at  Hated  feafons, 
and  fwarming,  in  vaft  (hoals,  round  particular  coafts ; but 
its  great  refort  is  within  the  arftic  circle,  where  it  refides  in 
innumerable  troops,  grows  to  a larger  fize  than  elfewhere, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  find  its  favourite  food,  confiding  chiefly 
of  marine  infefts,  in  far  greater  plenty  than  in  the  warmer 
latitudes.  In  the  feverity  of  winter  it  is  faid  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  foft  mud,  beneath  the  vaft  crufts  of  ice  furrounding 
the  polar  coafts,  being  thus  fufficiently  protected  from  the 
effefts  of  the  froft ; and  on  the  return  of  fpring,  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  migrate  in  enormous  fhoals,  of  many 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  to  vifit  the  coafts  of  more 
temperate  climates,  in  order  to  depofit  the  fpawn.  Its  route 
has  been  defcribed  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  herring,  palling 
between  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
northern  part  of  our  ifland,  where  a part  throws  itfelf  off 
into  the  Baltic,  while  the  grand  column  paffes  downwards, 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean  through  the  ftraits  of  Gi- 
braltar. It  muft,  however,  be  noticed,  that  this  theory  is 
fubjeft  to  difpute,  and  by  fome  writers  it  is  thought  more 
probable  that  the  Ihoals  which  appear  in  fuch  abundance 
round  the  more  temperate  European  coafts,  in  reality  refide 
during  the  winter  at  no  very  great  diftance  ; immerfing 
themfelves  in  the  foft  bottom,  and  remaining  in  a ftate  of 
torpidity,  from  which  they  are  awakened  by  the  warmth  of 
the  returning  fpring,  and  gradually  recover  their  former  ac- 
tivity. In  proof  of  this  theory,  it  is  faid  that  at  their  firft 
appearance  their  eyes  are  obl’erved  to  appear  remarkably 
dim,  as  if  covered  with  a kind  of  film,  which  paffes  off  as 
the  feafon  advances,  when  they  are  feen  in  their  full  perfec- 


tion of  colour  and  vigour.  The  length  of  the  mackarel  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches ; but  in  the  Northern  feas  it  is 
ftiil  larger : the  colour  of  this  fifh,  on  the  upper  parts,  as 
far  as  the  lateral  line,  is  a rich  deep  blue,  accompanied  by  a 
varying  tinge  of  green,  and  marked  by  numerous  black, 
tranfverfe  ftreaks,  which  in  the  male  are  nearly  ftraight,  but 
in  the  female  beautifully  undulated  ; the  jaws,  the  gill- 
covers,  and  abdomen,  are  of  a bright  filver-colour,  with  a 
flight  varying  caft  of  gold-green  along  the  fides,  which  are 
generally  marked  by  a row  of  long  dufky  fpots ; the  fcales 
are  very  fmall,  oval,  and  tranfparent ; the  fpurious  fins  are 
fmall,  and  five  in  number,  both  above  and  below.  The  fhape 
of  the  mackarel  is  fo  elegant,  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  of  European  fifhes.  As  an  article  of 
food,  its  value  has  been  maintained  through  a long  fucceffion 
of  ages.  It  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  pre- 
pared from  it  the  particular  fauce  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  garum,  and  which  was  made  by  fairing  the 
fifh,  and  after  a certain  period  ftraining  the  liquor  from  it. 
This  preparation  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a long  time,  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  introduction  of  the  anchovy  for  fimilar  pur- 
pofes.  The  garum  is,  however,  ftiil  in  fafhion  at  Conftan- 
tinople ; it  was  formerly  prepared  from  various  kinds  of 
fifhes,  but  that  procured  from  the  mackarel  was  always 
deemed  preferable : the  beft  was  faid  to  be  manufactured 
at  Carthagena,  vaft  quantities  of  mackarel  being  taken  near 
an  adjacent  ifle,  called  from  that  circumftance  Scombraria. 
(See  Garum.)  The  mackarel  is  eafily  fnared  by  a variety 
of  baits  ; but  the  capture  is  faid  to  fucceed  beft  in  a gentle 
gale  of  wind.  See  Fishery. 

Colias.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  varied  with  fine 
green  and  blue.  It  inhabits  about  the  coafts  of  Sardinia. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  common  mackarel,  but  is  fmaller. 

Japonicus,  or  Blueifh  Mackarel,  with  five  fpurious 
fins.  It  is  alfo  nearly  allied  to  the  common  mackarel,  fo 
much  fo  as  to  lead  authors  to  doubt  if  it  be  a diftinft 
fpecies.  It  inhabits  near  the  Japan  iflands ; is  fhaped  more 
like  a herring,  and  is  not  above  eight  inches  long  ; the  fcales 
are  very  fmall ; each  jaw  is  ciliate  with  teeth,  and  the  head 
is  filvery. 

Auratus.  This  is  denominated  the  gold-coloured  mac- 
karel, with  five  fpurious  fins.  It  is  very  like  the  common 
mackarel,  but  differs  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  which  amounts  to  fix  only.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Japanefe  feas. 

Alatunga.  The  peftoral  fins  are  very  fmall ; it  has 
feven  fpurious  fins.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  appear- 
ing in  confiderable  fhoals,  and  is  in  high  eftimation  as  an 
article  of  food : it  is  periodical  and  migratory. 

Pelamis.  The  fpurious  fins  in  this  fpecies  are  feven  ; 
the  body  has  four  black  lines  on  each  fide.  It  inhabits  be- 
tween the  Tropics  and  the  Atlantic. 

*Thynnus;  Thunny  or  Tunny.  In  this  the  fpurious 
fins  are  from  eight  to  eleven.  It  is  found  in  moft  feas,  and 
is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long  ; the  body  is  fpindle-fhaped  and 
filvery ; above  it  is  of  a fteel-blue  colour,  and  a little  convex  j 
it  is  extremely  voracious,  and  fwims  with  great  velocity  5 it 
fpawns  in  May  or  June,  and  periodically  frequents  the  fhores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  vaft  fhoals,  fwimming  in  a regular 
parallelogram,  and  making  a prodigious  hilling  noife.  It  is 
an  animal  of  great  ftrength  and  fiercenefs,  preying  on  all 
kinds  of  fmaller  fifhes,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  peculiar  perfe- 
cutor  of  the  mackarel  and  the  flying-fifh.  Its  flefh  is  coarfe, 
but  was  much  efteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  eftablifhed  their  tunny  fifheries,  as  in  modern  times,  on 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  where  this  fifh  ftiil 
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continues  to  be  taken  in  great  plenty,  more  efpecially  round 
the  ifland  of  Sicily.  In  the  Britifli  feas  it  is  rarely  obferved 
in  Ihoals  ; the  individuals  which  occur  being  rather  confi- 
dered  as  accidental  Itragglers.  In  the  Indian  ocean  this 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  feen  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  to  affem- 
ble  in  vaft  ftioals.  According  to  Pliny,  the  fleet  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  impeded  in  its  progrefs  by  a fhoal  of 
tunnies,  and  fo  ftrongly  wedged  together,  that  he  found  it 
neceffary  to  difpofe  his  (hips  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  force 
through  the  oppoling  phalanx  of  fifties.  The  tunny  fifhery 
is  of  equal  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  coafts,  as  the  herring  fifhery  is  to  thofe  of 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  fmaller  fifhes  are 
chiefly  fold  frefh,  while  the  larger  are  cut  to  pieces,  lalted, 
and  barrelled  up  for  fale. 

The  general  colour  of  the  tunny  is  a dark  or  dull  blue 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  filvery,  with  a caft  of  flefh-colour,  on 
the  fides  and  abdomen  ; the  firfl  dorfal  fin  and  the  tail  are 
of  a deep  grey,  the  fecond,  together  with  the  peftoral,  ven- 
tral, anal,  and  fpurious  fins,  yellow  ; the  peftoral  fins  are  of 
a lanceolate  fhape,  and  the  tail  pretty  ftrongly  lunated  ; the 
fpurious  fins  vary  in  number,  in  different  fpecimens,  and 
confequently  can  afford  no  fpecific  mark. 

Cordyla.  In  this  the  fpurious  fins  are  ten  in  number  ; 
the  lateral  line  is  mailed  with  bony  plates ; it  inhabits  the 
American  coafts  ; the  body  is  compreffed  and  broad. 

Fulvo-guttatus.  This  has  a Angle  two-rayed  fpurious 
fin  before  the  anal.  It  is  found  on  the  Arabian  coafts ; the 
body  is  of  a fhining  pale  blue,  with  golden  fpots  at  the 
fides ; the  crown  is  hollow  before  the  eyes  ; the  iris  is 
golden  ; from  the  head  to  the  dorfal  fin  is  a polifhed,  naked, 
glaucous  membrane  ; the  lateral  line  is  arched  at  the  begin- 
ning ; the  firft  dorfal  fin,  when  folded,  is  hid  in  a cavity ; the 
ventral  is  approximate  ; the  tail  is  very  widely  arched  in  an 
obtufe  angle. 

B.  The  Fifhes  of  this  Divifion  art  without  fpurious  Fins. 

Species. 

Glaucus.  The  fpecific  charafter  of  this  is,  that  the 
dorfal  fpines  are  recumbent.  It  is  found  chiefly  near 
Afcenfion  ifland,  hence  it  is  named  by  fome  naturalifts  S. 
afcenfionis.  The  fecond  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  is  extremely 
long. 

Specjosus.  Pale  golden  ; bands  on  the  crown  oblique  ; 
on  the  body  are  feven  black  alternate  bands.  This  is  found 
on  the  coafts  of  Arabia  ; the  body  is  oval-lanceolate,  it  has 
no  teeth,  above  it  is  brown,  beneath  pale ; the  fcales  are 
fmall,  entire,  deciduous ; the  crown  is  convex,  naked, 
fmooth  ; the  iris  is  filvery  and  golden  on  the  fore-part ; the 
lips  are  equal,  obtufe,  the  upper  one  is  protractile ; the 
gill-covers  are  of  three  pieces,  the  anterior  is  fcaled  and  the 
pofterior  naked  ; the  lateral  line  nearer  the  back  is  arched 
at  the  beginning,  and  ftraight  from  the  fifth  band  ; the  fins 
are  yellow  and  the  tail  bifid. 

Ferdau.  This  is  oblong-oval,  filvery,  with  golden  dots 
on  the  fides ; the  body  is  marked  with  five  obfolete  tranf- 
verfe  brown  bands.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  of 
which  the  peftoral  fins  are  hyaline.  It  inhabits  Arabia ; 
the  body  above  is  blueifh  ; the  fcales  are  fmall  and  deciduous. 

Ignobilis.  Silvery;  the  back  is  blueilh ; the  pe&oral 
and  ventral  fins  are  reddifh.  It  inhabits  Arabia  ; the  fcales 
are  fmall  and  deciduous ; before  the  anal  fin  there  are  two 
fpines,  connected  into  a fpurious  fin  ; the  pofterior  fpine  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  firft. 

Sansum.  Shining  filvery,  without  fpots  ; the  tail  with 
an  elevated  equal  ridge.  It  inhabits  Arabia,  and  very  much 


refembles  the  S.  fulvo-guttatus.  The  crown  has  branched 
veins  ; each  jaw  with  a row  of  teeth,  the  upper  with  nu- 
merous fetaceous  ones  behind  them  ; the  ventral  and  peCtoral 
fins  are  white,  the  reft  brown  ; the  dorfal  one  is  black  on 
the  upper  edge  ; the  anal  and  caudal  are  yellow  on  the  lower 
edge. 

Albus.  White ; fides  and  tail  yellow.  This  inhabits 
the  Red  fea ; the  body  is  lanceolate,  covered  with  fixed 
fcales ; before  the  anal  fin  there  are  two  fpines  connected 
into  a fmall  fin  ; the  hinder  fpine  is  the  longer. 

Falcatus.  Body  rhomboidal ; the  fecond  dorfal  and 
anal  fins  are  falcate.  This  fpecies  is  foun-d  in  the  Red  fea  ; 
the  body  is  half  as  long  again  as  it  is  broad ; it  is  fmooth, 
filvery,  and  the  upper  part  is  brown  ; the  fcales  are  thin, 
fixed,  elevated  at  the  tip  ; under  the  Ikin  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  are  a few  fpines  reaching  to  the  dorfal  fin,  and  be- 
fore them  a ftrong  horizontal  fpine  turned  forwards  and 
fometimes  hidden  under  the  Ikin,  and  before  the  anal  fin  are 
two  fpines. 

Filamentosus.  The  breaft  of  this  is  naked  ; the  feeond 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  filamentous.  It  inhabits  Sumatra  ; 
the  body  is  filvery  ; above  it  is  blueilh  ; the  fcales  are  fmall 
and  fixed. 

C.  In  this  Divifion  the  fpurious  Fins  are  conneBed. 

Species. 

* Trachurus  ; the  Scad,  or  Horfe  Mackarel.  The 
dorfal  fpine  is  recumbent ; the  lateral  line  prickly.  This 
filh  inhabits  the  European,  American,  and  Pacific  feas,  and 
is  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  long ; the  body  is  filvery  ; 
the  front  and  back  is  of  a mixed  green  and  blue  colour ; the 
filh  is  long,  comprelfed,  and  covered  with  thin,  round,  foft 
fcales;  the  flelh  is  eatable,  but  tough.  It  is  found  frequently 
on  our  own  coafts. 

Hippos.  Gill-covers  with  a black  fpot  on  the  hind-part ; 
the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  red  ; the  ventral  and  anal  are  yel- 
low. This  fpecies  inhabits  Carolina  and  Otaheite.  The 
teeth  are  in  one  row,  the  two  front  ones  are  larger  ; the  la- 
teral line  bends  very  much  ; it  is  fomewhat  fpiny  or  mailed 
as  it  approaches  the  tail ; the  dorfal  fin  is  red  ; the  ventral 
and  anal  are  yellow. 

Chrysurus  ; Yellow-tailed  Mackarel.  The  fpurious 
fins  are  of  a pale  yellow,  the  mouth  is  without  teeth.  It 
inhabits  Carolina  ; the  fpines  before  the  anal  fin  are  remote. 

Amia.  The  laft  ray  of  the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  the 
longer. 

Pelagicus.  The  fpurious  fins  and  dorfal,  in  this  fpecies, 
are  connected  into  one. 

SCOMBRARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Contef- 
tani,  between  New  Carthage  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tader. 
Ptolemy. 

Scombra ria,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena. 

SCOMBROARIA,  or  Scombraria,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  80  ftadia  from  New 
Carthage. 

SCOMIUS,  the  name  of  a part  of  mount  Hiemus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rhodope,  and  N.  of  it.  The  river  Strymon  took 
its  fource  in  this  mountain. 

SCONCES,  fmall  forts,  built  for  the  defence  of  fome 
pafs,  river,  or  other  place. 

Some  fconces  are  made  regular,  of  four,  five,  or  fix  baf- 
tions  ; others  are  of  fmaller  dimenfions,  fit  for  paffes,  or 
rivers  ; and  others  for  the  field.  See  Fort. 

SCONE,  or  Scoon,  in  Geography,  a village  in  a parifh  of 
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the  fame  name,  in  Perthfhire,  Scotland,  is  fituated  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a mile  and  a half  north  from  the  town  of  Perth. 
Though  reduced  to  comparative  infignificance,  it  was  an- 
ciently of  great  diltinCtion,  the  chief  feat  of  the  Scottilh 
monarchs,  and  the  place  where  the  ftates  of  the  nation  met 
to  deliberate  on  all  important  occafians.  Some  writers  affert, 
that  it  was  alfo  the  capital  of  the  Piftifh  dominions.  Ken- 
neth II.  removed  hither  from  Argyle  the  (tone  chair  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  occupied  during  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation. On  a tumulus  ftill  in  exiftence  they  held  their  courts 
ofjuftice,  and  promulgated  laws.  Here  they  fat  to  deter- 
mine the  pleas  of  their  barons,  whence  the  hill  was  deno- 
minated “ Mons  Placiti  de  Scona,  Omnis  Terra,  or  the  Mote 
Hill  of  Scone.”  It  is  ufually  called  by  the  vulgar  Boot- 
hill,  from  a tradition  that  at  the  “ coronation  of  a king, 
every  man  who  affifted,  brought  fo  much  earth  in  his  boots, 
that  every  man  might  fee  the  king  crowned  Handing  on  his 
own  land.”  It  has  been  faidthat  Malcolm  II.,  feated  in  the 
inaugural  chair  on  this  mount,  “ gave  and  diftributed  all  his 
lands  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  among  his  men,  and  referved 
nothing  in  propertie  for  himfelf,  bot  the  royall  dignitie, 
and  the  Mutehill  in  the  towne  of  Scone.”  This  diftribution, 
however,  as  Guthrie  juftly  remarks,  ought  to  be  taken  in  a 
limited  fenfe,  it  being  incredible,  that  any  prince  fhould  to- 
tally divelt  himfelf  of  all  his  royal  demefnes.  It  is  molt  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  referred  to  fome  general  confirma- 
tion to  his  barons  of  the  grants  of  their  lands,  which  before 
that  they  probably  held  precarioufly,  and  at  the  will  of  the 
crown. 

An  abbey  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Alexander  I.,  in 
the  year  1114,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
St.  Michael ; but  long  previous  to  that  period,  Buchanan 
and  other  authors  affirm,  that  its  fcite  was  occupied  by  a 
Culdee  monaftery,  and  their  ftatement  is  far  from  impro- 
bable, as  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  a place  of  fo  much 
celebrity  as  Scone  ffiould  have  been  deftitute  of  fome  reli- 
gious eitabliffiment  till  the  era  of  Alexander’s  foundation. 
The  inmates  of  the  new  building  were  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  were  entrufted  with  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  “ fatal  Hone,  the  palladium  of  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narchy,” which  was  carried  off  by  king  Edward  I.  and  ftill 
remains  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  church.  The  annual  revenues 
of  this  abbey,  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
were  very  confiderable,  amounting  to  1140/.  6s.  6d.  Scots, 
befides  “ 16  chaldrons  and  2 firlots  of  wheat,  73  chaldrons, 
13  bolls,  2 firlots,  and  2 pecks  of  beave ; 62  chaldrons  of 
meal,  18  chaldrons  and  3 bolls,  and  1 laft  of  falmon.”  The 
buildings  of  the  abbey  were  very  extenfive  and  magnificent. 
Connected  with  them  was  the  palace  where  the  Scottifh 
monarchs  refided  when  at  Scone  ; the  whole  being  enclofed 
by  a wall  comprifing  within  it  an  area  of  twelve  acres.  Both 
the  abbey  and  palace  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by  a fanatical 
mob,  during  the  fury  of  the  reformation  ; fo  that  fcarcely 
any  traces  of  them  can  now  be  difcovered,  and  even  the  fcite 
of  the  palace  is  uncertain.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that 
part  of  it  at  leaft  lies  under  the  prefent  palace,  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Mansfield.  This  ftruCture  was  begun  by  the  earl 
of  Gowrie,  and  was  finifhed  by  fir  David  Murray  of  Gof- 
patrick,  (the  favourite  of  king  James  VI.),  to  whom  that 
monarch  had  granted  it ; and  the  new  pofleffor,  in  gratitude, 
put  up  the  royal  arms  in  feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  is 
in  the  mixed  Ityle  of  architecture  generally  prevalent  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
length  of  it  in  front  is  about  feventy  yards,  and  its  depth 
about  thirty.  The  gallery,  which  looks  towards  the  eaft, 
meafures  one  hundred  and  fo^ty  feet  long,  and  has  a ceiling 
&f  arched  timber-work.  “ On  the  one  fide  of  it  is  painted 


the  hunting  of  a flag  in  all  its  different  ftages  ; on  the  other 
are  reprefented  the  exercife  of  hawking,  the  hunting  of  the 
wild  boar,  and  the  wild  bull.  It  is  faid  that  king  James  VI. 
appears  in  every  fcene ; and  that  the  groups  of  figures 
attending  him  are  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  that  all  of 
them  are  exaCt  reprefentations  of  the  originals.  The  fpaces 
between  the  different  fcenes  are  filled  up  with  the  arms  of 
the  family,  with  fruit  and  flower-pieces,  and  other  orna- 
ments.” In  a chamber  adjoining  this  gallery,  on  the  north, 
is  a canopy  of  ftate,  ufed  by  the  fecond  earl  of  Mansfield, 
when  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Verfailles  ; and  in  another, 
called  the  king’s  room,  is  a curious  old  bed  of  orange- 
coloured  damalk  fattin,  and  feveral  antique  chairs.  A third 
room,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  houfe,  is  named  the  queen’s 
room,  and  contains  a bed  of  flowered  crimfon  velvet,  faid  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  while  a prifoner 
in  the  caftle  of  Loch  Leven.  All  thefe  chambers  are  deco- 
rated with  hangings  of  fine  tapeftry,  and  with  portraits  of 
the  anceftors  of  the  family,  and  other  perfonages  of  cele- 
brity. In  the  dining-room,  a fpacious  and  elegant  apart- 
ment, are  two  full-length  portraits  of  their  prefent  ma- 
jefties. 

The  pofition  of  this  houfe  is  in  the  midft  of  an  extenfive 
lawn,  Hoping  gradually  towards  the  river  Tay,  which  flows 
gently  beneath.  Except  on  the  fouth-weft,  it  is  fhaded  by 
a grove  of  young  trees,  intermixed  with  fome  old  ones, 
which  rank  among  the  largeft  in  Scotland.  On  all  fides, 
but  particularly  to  the  weltward,  it  commands  very  fine 
profpe&s.  “ On  the  left  hand,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  the  hills  above  the  Tay  and  the  Earne  feem  to 
unite,  forming  a vaft  theatre  decorated  with  plantations  and 
corn-fields.  On  the  right,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  miles, 
the  Grampian  mountains  affume  a fimilar  form,  and  in  the 
middle,  induftry  and  Ikill  have  given  a gay  and  cultivated 
afpect  to  a very  extenfive  traCt  of  country.” 

Some  years  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  abbey,  an  elegant 
parifh  church  was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Mote-hill,  by  the 
firft  vifcount  Stormont ; but  that  ftru&ure  being  much  out 
of  repair,  and  too  fmall  for  the  parilh,  the  prefent  church 
was  erected  about  thirty  years  ago  in  the  village.  In  an 
aifle  of  the  old  church,  which  is  ftill  Handing,  are  feveral 
handfome  monuments  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the 
Murray  family.  One  of  them,  commemorating  the  founder, 
merits  defcription.  It  is  compofed  wholly  of  marble,  and 
feems  to  have  been  defigned  to  reprefent  the  interior  of  a 
chapel.  In  the  middle,  towards  the  lower  part  of  it,  is  a 
ftatue  of  his  lordlhip  as  large  as  life,  clad  in  armour,  kneel- 
ing on  a culhion  before  an  altar,  a book  lying  open  before 
him,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined,  as  if  earneftly  en- 
gaged in  devotion.  On  each  fide  Hands  the  figure  of  a man 
in  armour,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  life  ; the  one  faid  to 
be  the  marquis  of  Tullebardine,  and  the  other  the  earl 
marefchall ; above  thefe  are  feveral  emblematical  figures; 
towards  the  top  are  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  over  all,  the 
figure  of  an  angel. 

Scone  parifh  extends  three  Engliffi  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, comprifing  about  4600  Scots  acres,  of  which  3000  are 
under  tillage,  and  700  planted.  The  foil,  though  various,  is 
in  general  extremely  fertile  ; and  the  air  is  fo  dry  and  falu- 
brious,  that  Scone  "has  been  ftyled  the  Montpellier  of  Perth- 
Ihire.  Here  are  feveral  quarries  of  excellent  free-ftone  for 
building  ; alfo  an  extenfive  bleaching-field,  called  Stormont 
Bleach-field,  which  is  connected  with  the  Tay  by  a canal 
three  miles  in  length.  The  other  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants,  befides  agriculture,  is  the  linen  manufacture, 
which  gives  work  to  about  feventy  weavers.  According  to 
the  late  parliamentary  returns  (1811),  this  pariffi  contains 
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§l8  houfes,  and  1953  inhabitants,  of  whom  500  refide  in  the 
village,  which  confifts  of  two  wide  interfefting  ftreets,  and 
feveral  lanes. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  here,  independent  of  thofe  above 
mentioned,  are  two  ftone  circles,  placed  within  fourteen  yards 
of  each  other,  near  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  parifh  ; a 
part  of  the  Roman  military  way  from  the  camp  of  Ardoch 
to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  ; the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Bertha,  and  a fortification  called  Silver  Caftle,  the 
hiftory  of  which  is  unknown.  The  veftiges  of  the  houfe  of 
the  famous  John  Hay,  chief  of  the  Hays,  are  ftill  religioufly 
preferved,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  with  ex- 
ultation, that  their  parifh  fhould  have  given  birth  to  a man, 
whofe  heroic  conduct,  aided  by  that  of  his  fons  and  followers, 
retrieved  the  difaftersof  the  field  of  Lancarty,  and  changed  the 
inglorious  flight  of  the  Scottifh  army  into  a decifive  victory. 

- — Scone  alfo  boafts  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Mansfield,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court 
of  king’s  bench. 

For  notices  of  the  more  important  hiitorical  events  which 
have  occurred  at  Scone,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Scotland. — The  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart.  voi.  xviii.  8VO.M796.  Pennant’s  Tour 
through  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  4to.  Lond.  1790.  Beauties  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  1806.  Carlifle’s  Topographical 
Didlionary  of  Scotland,  2 vols.  4to.  Lond.  18x3. 

SCOODIAK,  a river  of  America,  which  bounds  the 
province  of  Maine  on  the  fide  of  New  Brunfwick,  and  runs 
into  the  Paflamaquady  bay,  N.  lat.  450  10'.  W.  long.  67°. 

SCOONIE,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Andrews. 

SCOOP,  in  Sea  Language , a fmall  hollowed  piece  of 
wood,  or  a fmall  box  open  at  one  end  and  at  top,  with  a 
long  handle  fixed  obliquely  into  its  clofed  end  ; and  ufed  to 
throw  water  out  of  a boat  into  the  fea,  ufually  called  bailing 
the  boat ; or  on  other  occafions,  when  it  is  required  to  empty 
any  hole  or  place  of  water. 

Scoop-  Wheel,  a machine  ufed  in  China  for  lifting  water 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers  for  agricultural  purpofes.  Thefe 
wheels,  which  are  common  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  are 
made  entirely  of  bamboo  ; they  are  put  together  without  a 
nail,  and  are  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  They 
come  neareft  to  the  Perfian  or  bucket -wheel,  but  are  ma- 
terially different  in  the  principle  and  conftru&ion.  A wheel 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  will  lift,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours,  near  70,000  gallons  of  water.  Sir  George  Staunton 
has  given  a figure  of  it  in  the  folio  volume  of  plates  annexed 
to  his  “ Chinefe  Embafly.” 

SCOPAMENE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  department 
of  Liamone,  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Sartene. 

SCOPARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  fcopa,  a broom, 
becaufe  the  plant  is  ufed,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  making 
brooms. — Linn.  Gen.  58.  Schreb.  77.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  652.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1. 
257.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  x.  443.  JufT.  118.  La- 
marck Illultr.  t.  85.  Gaertn.  t.  53. — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata , Linn.  Scrophu- 
lar'uz,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  concave, 
in  four  deep,  narrow,  rough,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  wheel-fhaped,  fpreadmg,  concave,  in  four  deep  tongue- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  equal  fegments  ; bearded  at  the  throat. 
-Stam.  Filaments  four,  equal,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla ; anthers  fimple,  roundifh.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
globofe  ; Ityle  awl-fliaped,  the  length  f the  corolla  5 fligma 
abrupt.  Peric.  Capfule  nearly  globular,  pointed,  with  two 


cells  and  two  valves  ? partition  membranous,  parallel  with 
the  valves,  bordering  the  central  column.  Seeds  feveral, 
minute,  obovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  equal  fegments.  Corolla 
wheel- fhaped,  deeply  four-cleft.  Capfule  globular,  with, 
two  cells,  two  valves,  and  many  feeds. 

1.  S.  dulcis.  Sweet  Scoparia.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  168. 
Willd,  n.  X.  Ait.  n.  I.  Br.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Amer.  17.  (Ve- 
ronica americana  eredta  frutefcens  et  ramofa,  folio  verbena  ; 
Herm.  Parad.  241,  with  a plate.  V.  fruticofa  eredla  dulcis, 
hexangulari  caule,  flore  dilute  casruleo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1. 
195.  t.  108.  f.  2.)  — Leaves  three  together.  Flowers 
ftalked.  — Common  throughout  the  Well  Indies,  in  wafte 
ground,  dry  fields,  &c.  Mr.  Brown  met  with  it  alfo  in  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  The  plant  has  long  been 
known  in  our  greenhoufes  or  ftoves,  but  being  an  annual, 
of  no  great  beauty,  is  not  generally  cultivated.  It  flowers 
all  fummer  long.  The Jlem  is  very  bufhy,  angular.  Leaves 
ftalked,  an  inch  long,  light  green,  fmooth,  coarfely  and 
bluntly  ferrated,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, axillary,  folitary,  on  fuort  flender  ftalks,  fmall, 
white.  Capfule  the  fize  of  hemp-feed.  Sloane  fays  the 
leaves  have  a fweet  tafte,  like  liquorice,  whence  the  name  of 
Wild  Liquorice,  or  Sweet  Weed,  by  which  this  herb  is 
known  in  Jamaica.  He  adds,  that  three  fpoonfuls  of  the 
exprefled  juice  of  thefe  leaves,  evening  and  morning  for  three 
days,  is  counted  an  infallible  remedy  for  any  cough. — Mr. 
Browne  fufpedls  this  to  be  the  only  genuine  fpecies  of  its 
genus.  The  two  following  are  referred  to  the  fame  by- 
authors. 

2.  S . procumhens.  Procumbent  Scoparia.  Jacq.  Amer.  18. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  168.  Willd.  n.  2. — Leaves  four  together. 
Flowers  fefiile. — Native  of  the  fandy  fea-coaft  near  Cartha- 
gena.  Scarcely  fix  inches  long,  like  the  former  in  habit,  but 
the  Jlems  are  forked,  and  nearly  procumbent.  Leaves  fmall, 
four  together,  awl-fhaped,  rather  rigid ; the  two  oppofite 
ones  interior,  and  a little  the  fhorteft.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  fefiile,  axillary,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  ultimate 
branches.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fringed  in  the  upper  part, 
but  there  are  no  hairs  at  the  bafe  of  the  fegments  ; otherwife 
the  fructification  agrees  in  character  with  the  foregoing. 
Jacquin. 

3.  S.  arhorea.  Tree  Scoparia.  Linn.  Suppl.  125.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Thunb.  Prodr.  29. — Leaves  oppofite,  nearly  entire  ; 
hoary  beneath.  Panicle  corymbofe,  repeatedly  compound, 
many-flowered. — Found  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A tree,  with  the  habit  of  an  Ole  a or  Phillyrea. 
Branches  quadrangular.  Leaves  certainly  oppofite,  what- 
ever Thunberg  or  the  younger  Linnaeus  may  fay  to  the 
contrary,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  entire,  or  obfcurely 
crenate,  ftalked  ; fmooth  and  fhining  above  ; white  and 
downy  beneath.  Panicle  terminal,  of  innumerable  fmall 
flowers.  Stalks  angular,  bradteated,  hoary  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  which  has  four  angles,  and  four  expanded  teeth. 

SCO  PAS,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Grecian  artift  of  the 
ifle  of  Paros,  flourifhed  in  the  year  before  Chrift  430.  He 
was  equally  diltinguifhed  as  a ftatuary  and  fculptor,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  works  which  placed  his  name  on  a level 
with  thofe  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  One  of  the  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Ephefus  was  his  performance  ; alfo  one  of 
the  four  fides  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Maufolus.  Rome  pof- 
fefled  feveral  fine  works  the  produ&ions  of  Scopas,  among 
which  the  moft  admired  was  the  great  group  of  Neptune,  and 
other  marine  deities  in  the  Fiaminian  circus,  which,  of  them- 
felves,  might,  according  to  Pliny,  have  been  the  labour  of 
a whole  life.  The  fame  writer  fpeaks  of  a Venus  the  work 
of  Seopas,  furpaffing  that  of  Praxiteles.  Horace,  in  one 
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of  his  odes,  refers  to  Scopas  as  an  artift  at  the  head  of  his 
profeflion  : 

“ Divite  me  fcilicet  artium 

Quas  aut  Parrhafius  protulit,  aut  Scopas 

Hie  faxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Solers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  Deum.” 

Horat.  Od.  8.  lib.  iv. 

SCOPELISMUS,  cruoTccXir/w.:,  an  audacious  crime  prac- 
tifed  by  fome  villains  among  the  Arabians. 

It  conlifted  in  placing  a certain  number  of  Hones  upon  the 
farm  or  field  of  perfons  thefe  mifereants  had  a pique  at; 
which  Hones  ferved  as  a denunciation  of  utter  deftrudtion  to 
thofe,  who  for  the  future  fhould  attempt  to  till  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  laid.  And  fuch  terror  attended  this 
malevolent  and  clandeftine  threatening,  that  none  ever  ven- 
tured to  till  fuch  fields. 

SCOPELO,  and  more  commonly  written  Scopoli,  the 
Scopelos  of  the  ancients,  in  Geography , the  principal  of  a 
group  of  iflands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  fituated  near 
the  coaH  of  Great  Greece.  It  is  fertile,  and  would  be  an 
agreeable  abode,  if  it.  ceafed  to  lofe,  through  the  vicioufnefs 
of  its  adminiHration,  the  favours  lavifhed  on  it  by  nature. 
The  wine  of  Scopoli  is  Hill  one  of  the  beH  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ; but  a Hrong  flavour  of  tar  renders  it  unpalatable  to 
many.  Off  the  town,  or  rather  the  village,  fhips  find  a 
harbour,  which  is  not  very  fafe ; they  in  general  prefer  the 
anchorage  of  a great  road,  formed  by  a few  fhoals,  and  the 
ifland  of  Scopoli.  N.  lat.  390  26'.  E.  long.  230  52'. 

SCOPELOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the 
jEgean  fea,  near  the  coaff  of  Macedonia,  2 leagues  from 
Sciathus,  and  6 leagues  N.  of  the  ifle  of  Euboea. 

SCOPELUS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  upon  the  river 
Varadanus.  Ptolemy. 

SCOPEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Culm  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Culm. 

SCOPE R-HOLES,  or  Scuper-holes,  in  a Ship.  See 
Scuppers. 

SCOPIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
Theffaly,  according  to  Polybius. 

SCOPIUS,  a mountain  of  Macedonia. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Afia,  in  Bithynia. 

SCOPOLIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  in  memory  of  his  worthy  friend  John  Anthony  Sco- 
poli, the  celebrated  author  of  the  Flora  Carniolica,  Entomo- 
logia  Carniolica,  Delicia  Infubricce,  and  many  other  learned 
works  in  every  department  of  natural  hiffory.  Jacquin  and 
Linnaeus,  who  well  knew  his  merits,  had  long  ago  inferibed 
a plant  to  his  honour,  which  proved  a fpecies  of  Hyofcyamus. 
The  younger  Linnaeus  chofe  another,  which  on  more  careful 
examination  was  found  to  be  a Daphne.  The  Scopolia  of 
Forffer  has  been  changed  by  himfelf,  or  his  fon,  to  Grife- 
linia,  becaufe  the'  latter  fuppofed  the  genus  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus  to  be  well  founded.  The  poffeffor  of  the  Linnaean 
herbarium  therefore,  in  publifhing  the  Scopolia  of  the  Supple- 
mentum  by  the  name  of  Daphne  pendula,  PI.  Ic.  ex  Herb. 
Linn.  t.  34,  was  anxious  to  effablifh  another  ; and  felefted, 
for  that  purpofe,  what  Juflieu  and  Lamarck  had  called  by 
an  infufferably  barbarous,  as  well  as  inappropriate,  name, 
Toddalia,  and  Schreber  had  dedicated  to  profeffor  Crantz, 
though  Swartz  had  already  publifhed  a Crantzia.  In  pub- 
lifhing  this  prefent  Scopolia,  occafion  was  taken  to  comme- 
morate the  unfortunate  fate  of  Scopoli,  who,  after  fome 
domeffic  chagrin,  and  much  public  perfeention,  died  Pro- 
feffor of  Botany  at  Pavia,  May  8,  1788.  He  had  been  con- 
cerned with  all  the  moH  eminent  men  of  that  univerfity, 
Volta,  Fontana,  and  others,  in  detecting  the  mifeonduft  of 
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their  colleague,  the  celebrated  Spallanzani,  who  had  robbed 
the  public  mufeum.  But  the  emperor,  loth  to  difmifs  fa 
able  a profeffor,  contented  himfelf  with  a perfonal  rebuke  at 
Vienna  to  the  culprit,  and  his  accufers  were  filenced,  ina 
manner  which  honeff  men  could  ill  brook,  and  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  caufed  the  death  of  Scopoli.  The  fur- 
vivors  told  their  Hory,  as  explicitly  as  they  durff , in  a circular 
letter  to  the  learned  of  Europe. — Sm.  PI.  Ic.  ex  Herb. 
Linn.  fafe.  2.  p.  34.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1115.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  23.  (Crantzia  ; Schreb.  Gen.  143.  Tod- 
dalia ; Juff.  37 1.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  7.  692.  Illuffr.  1. 139.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  P entandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tere- 
bintacea,  Juff.  Rather  perhaps  Rut  ace  a. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  fmall, 
in  five  deep,  ovate,  acute,  concave,  fpreading,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  fefiile,  ereft,  bluntifh, 
concave,  keeled  at  the  upper  part  behind.  Ne&ary  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  eredt,  oppofite  to  the 
petals,  and  rather  longer,  dilated  and  triangular  at  the  bafe  ; 
anthers  roundifh,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifh,  with  five  furrowed  lobes  ; ffyle  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  germen,  furrowed  lengthwife,  fwelling  in  the  mid- 
dle ; fligma  three-lobed,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  of  five 
cells,  nearly  globofe,  dotted,  with  a fucculent  coat,  fome  of 
the  cells  often  abortive.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  fomewhat 
kidney-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nec- 
tary none.  Stigma  capitate.  Capfule  fucculent,  of  five 
cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  S.  aculeata.  Prickly  Scopolia.  Sm.  as  above.  Willd. 
n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  ' (Paullinia  afiatica ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  524. 
Jacq.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  11.  t.  62.  f.  1.  Kaka-toddali ; Rheede 
Hort.  Malab.  v.  5.  81.  t.  41.) — Stem  prickly.  Leaflets 
obovate,  bluntly  pointed.  Panicles  axillary. — Native  of  the 
Eaff  Indies,  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  &c.  A Hove  plant,  intro- 
duced at  Kew  by  fir  J.  Banks,  in  1790.  We  faw  it  at 
Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s  in  1792.  The  branches,  and  often 
the  footjlalhs , are  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  like  thofe  of 
a rofe.  Leaves  alternate,  ternate  ; leaflets  equal,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  obfeurely  crenate,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  rather 
glaucous,  when  bruifed  fmelling  like  rue.  Panicles  axillary, 
often  in  pairs,  alternately  branched ; their  partial  Halks 
moHly  umbellate.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  faid  to  be  Hrongly 
feented.  Fruit  brown,  acrid.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is 
befprinkled  with  glandular  dots. 

2.  S.  inermis.  Blunt-leaved  Scopolia.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Tod- 
dalia paniculata  ; Lamarck  Dift.  n.  2.  Illufir.  f.  2.) — 
Stem  without  prickles.  Leaflets  obovate,  obtufe,  entire. 
Panicle  terminal.  Flowers  four-cleft. — Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Mauritius.  A Jhrub,  refembling  fome  of  the  Cape  fpecies 
of  Rhus.  Fruit  with  four  furrows.  The  above  character 
Ihews  the  differences  between  this  fpecies  and  the  former. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

3.  S.  lanceolata.  Lanceolate-leaved  Scopolia.  (Tod- 
dalia lanceolata ; Lamarck  Dift.  n.  3.  Vepris  inermis  ; 
Commerfon  MSS. ) — Stem  without  prickles.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, taper-pointed.  Panicle  terminal.  Flowers  four- 
cleft. — Native  of  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. — 
The  leaflets  of  this  are  near  three  inches  long,  tapering  at 
each  end,  very  acute,  Ihining,  elegantly  veined  ; fomewhat 
crifped  at  the  edges.  Panicle  terminal,  many-flowered, 
with  hairy  Halks.  We  have  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  2 
fpecimen,  which  feems  to  be  this  plant  in  fruit,  with  rather 
lefs  tapering  leajlets.  The  capfules  have  three,  four,  or  five 
cells,  and  are,  like  the  leaves,  befprinkled  with  glandular 
dots.  By  a ticket  annexed,  it  fhould  feem  that  this  fpecimen 
came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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4.  S.  angujlifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Scopolia.  (Toddalia 
anguftifolia;  Lamarck  Did.  n.4.) — Stem  without  prickles. 
Leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  rather  acute.  Branches  downy. 
Clufters  axillary,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves. — Gathered 
by  Sonnerat  in  the  Eall  Indies. — The  leaflets  are  described 
by  Poiret,  in  Lamarck’s  work,  as  narrow,  fliining,  veiny, 
efpecially  beneath,  entire.  Clujlers  fmall,  very  much  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  moderately  branched.  Flowers  five-cleft. 
Fruit  very  fmall,  with  four  or  five  cells. 

SCOPPELLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sefia  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Vercelli. 

SCOPS,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Strix  ; which  fee. 

SCOPULUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand  of  the 
Ionian  fea,  near  that  of  Cephalenia. 

SCOPUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallse.  Bill  long,  thick,  comprefled,  a little  hooked ; 
the  noftrils  are  linear  and  oblique ; the  feet  are  four-toed 
and  cleft.  There  is  but  a fingle 

Species. 

Umbretta  ; Tufted  Umbre.  It  inhabits  Africa,  and  is 
twenty  inches  long.  The  bill  is  browH,  with  a longitu- 
dinal furrow  on  each  fide,  in  which  are  placed  the  noitrils ; 
the  lower  mandible  is  narrower  towards  the  end,  and  a 
little  truncate  ; the  creft  is  thick,  tufted,  and  lax  ; the 
body  is  brown  ; the  tail  is  obfcurely  barred ; legs  longilh, 
brown  ; toes  conne&ed  at  the  bafe.  The  female  is  not 
crefted. 

SCORBOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma  ; 6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Parma. 

SCORBUTUS,  in  Medicine.  See  Scurvy. 

SCORCHING  Fennel,  in  Botany.  See  Thapsia. 

SCORDiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  in 
Badlriana,  S.  of  the  Tochares,  or  Trochares.  Ptolemy. 

SCORDICES,  a Celtic  or  Gaulilh  people,  who  in- 
habited the  territory  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  were  fome 
of  the  moil  warlike  people  in  all  Illyria.  Some  of  them 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Noarus,  on  the  coall  of  the 
town  of  Segefte ; and  others  were  fituated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  Save.  Their  limits  extended 
to  the  mountains  of  Thrace  and  of  Macedonia.  Thefe 
people  were  ultimately  fubdued  by  Tiberius,  when  he  com- 
manded the  armies  of  Auguftus  in  Pannonia. 

SCORDISCUS  Mons,  a mountain  of  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy. 

SCORDIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Germander. 

SCORE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  twenty  pounds 
in  fpeaking  of  the  weight  of  cattle,  fwine,  and  many  other 
things. 

Score,  in  Muflc,  the  parts  of  a compofition  placed 
over  each  other,  and  a perpendicular  line  or  bar  drawn 
through  the  whole,  whence  the  term  fcore  ; in  which  with 
a glance  may  be  feen  the  movement  and  agreement  of  the 
feveral  parts  in  the  melody,  and  combination  in  the  har- 
mony. See  Partition  and  Bars. 

SCQRF,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Morbihan,  which  runs  into  the  fea  about 
fix  miles  S.  of  L’Orient. 

SCORIA,  in  Metallurgy,  the  recrements  of  metals  in 
fufion,  or,  more  determinately  fpeaking,  the  mafs,  or  part 
of  the  mafs,  of  a melted  metal,  converted  by  the  adlion  of 
the  fire  into  a body,  which,  when  cold,  is  brittle,  fixed, 
not  difloluble  in  water,  but  melts  again  when  expofed  to 
the  fire,  and  is  properly  a kind  of  glafs. 

Some  authors  call  by  this  name  that  faline  mafs,  which 
is  produced  by  melting  ores  and  metals  together,  with  faline 
and  reducing  fluxes.  But  the  word  fcoria  is  not  properly 
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to  be  underftood  of  all  this  mafs,  but  only  of  the  vitrified 
particles  which  are  lodged  between,  and  adhere  to  the  fmall 
mafies  of  the  falts,  and  which  may  be  feparated  from  them 
by  water. 

SCORIFICATION,  the  art  of  reducing  a body  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  into  fcorise. 

It  is  ufed  by  metallurgiils,  in  order  that  any  metal,  im- 
prifoned  in  a folid  body,  may,  on  account  of  its  weight, 
defcend  and  feparate  itfelf  from  it,  and  finally  if  that  be 
required  by  itfelf  either  wholly  or  in  part,  converted  into 
fcorice. 

All  fixed  bodies  are  fubjeft  to  this  alteration,  not  to- 
tally excepting  even  gold  and  filver.  There  are  alfo,  among 
the  volatile  bodies,  fome  that  may  be  fixed,  and  which  aflume 
the  form  of  fcoriae,  by  adding  fixed  bodies  to  them. 

It  is  often  proper  to  make  this  fcorification  in  a vefiel 
that  may  abforb  the  fcoriae,  and  retain  only  the  metallic 
part  of  the  mafs  under  trial.  In  this  cafe  the  operation  is 
called  coppelling,  and  veffels  made  of  afhes,  called  tejls  and 
coppels,  ferve  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  evident  in  thefe  pre- 
cedes, that  a great  attenuation  of  the  fcoriae  is  neceffary, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  pafs  through  the  veflel ; nor  is 
there  any  fitter  body  to  promote  this  operation  than  lead, 
which,  by  its  undergoing  itfelf  a like  attenuation  in  the  fire, 
difpofes  other  bodies  to  be  reduced  into  fubtle  fcoriae  for 
the  fame  attenuation. 

SCORING,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term,  fignifying 
the  glazing,  glofling,  or  making  the  furrow-flice  fhine  in 
ploughing  or  turning  land  up,  by  the  plough  acting  as  a 
trowel.  Mr.  Marfhall  fays  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  ufe 
of  a ilrong  rope-yarn  round  the  mould-board.  It  is  fome- 
times  written  fcowring.  Ploughs  Ihould  be  prevented,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  from  having  this  effect,  as  the  fridlion 
or  power  of  draught  is  thereby  greatly  increafed.  See 
Plough. 

SCORITH,  a word  ufed  by  the  chemical  writers  to 
exprefs  fulphur. 

SCORODOPRASUM,  in  Botany , compounded  of 
o-Kopociov,  garlick,  and  vpa, <rov,  a leek,  becaufe  the  plant  which 
bears  this  name  is  fomewhat  intermediate,  in  appearance 
and  charafter,  between  both.  See  Allium,  n.  16. 

SCORPiENA,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of  the 
order  Thoracici.  The  generic  charadler  is  as  follows  ; the 
head  is  large,  aculeate,  cirrous,  obtufe,  without  fcales, 
fubcomprefl'ed  ; the  eyes  are  near  to  each  other ; teeth  in 
the  jaws  and  palate  ; the  gill-membrane  is  feven-rayed  ; the 
body  is  thick  and  flefhy  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  fingle,  long ; the 
anterior  rays  are  fpinous.  According  to  Gmelin  there  are 
nine  fpecies,  but  by  other  naturalifts  fixteen  have  been  enu- 
merated. 

This  genus  is  diftinguiftied  by  a peculiar  uncouthnefs  of 
appearance ; the  head,  in  fome  fpecies,  being  abruptly 
truncated  in  front,  of  vaft  fize,  and  armed  with  protube- 
rances and  fpines. 

Species. 

Porcus.  Cirri  near  the  eyes  and  noftrils.  This  fpecie« 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  chiefly  frequents 
the  fhores,  lying  in  ambufti  among  ftone9,  fea-weeds,  &c. 
and  preying  on  the  fmaller  fifties  and  fea-infedls  ; the  head 
is  large  ; the  mouth  is  wide,  with  many  rows  of  fmall  (harp 
teeth ; the  eyes  are  large ; the  gill-covers  are  armed  with 
ftrong  fpines  intermixed  with  cirri ; the  body  is  covered 
with  fmall  rough  fcales  of  a dufky  colour,  varied  with 
black  on  the  back,  and  beneath  pale,  with  a reddiih  caft. 
The  dorfal  fin  is  furniftied  with  very  ftrong  fpiny  rays, 
which  the  fifli  when  caught  erefts,  and  thus  wounds  its 
5 G adverfary. 
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adverfary.  It  is  generally,  when  full  grown,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  long. 

Scrofa.  The  lower  lip  has  two  cirri.  This,  in  its 
general  appearance,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  porcus,  io 
much  fo  that  it  might  be  miltaken  for  it ; but  it  is  larger, 
and  has  larger  fcales  ; it  has  alfo  feveral  cirri  or  procelfes 
difpofed  along  the  lateral  line  ; the  colour  likewife  is  rather 
rufous  than  brown,  as  in  the  former  kind.  Of  this  fpecies 
it  is  reported,  that  it  preys  not  only  on  the  fmaller  fifhes, 
but  even  on  marine  birds,  that  happen  to  come  within  its 
reach.  It  fometimes  attains  the  length  of  four  feet ; it 
mud,  confequently,  prove  a formidable  enemy  to  fmaller 
marine  animals.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  edible  fifh,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  forbidding  appearance. 

Horiuda.  The  body  of  this  is  befet  with  callous 
tubercles.  It  inhabits  and  is  found  about  the  coafts  of 
India.  The  body  is  variegated  with  brown  and  white,  de- 
void of  fmall  fcales,  and  all  fides  rough  with  cirri.  The 
head  is  very  large,  covered  with  tubercles  and  prickles, 
and  disfigured  with  cavities ; eyes  very  fmall,  the  pupil  is 
black,  iris  yellow,  placed  above  a deep  hollow ; the  mouth 
above  is  large,  the  infide  is  armed  with  numerous  fmall 
fharp  teeth ; the  lateral  line  beginning  at  the  nape  and 
bent  downward  near  the  anal  fin,  and  ending  in  the  middle 
of  the  tail ; the  fins  are  covered  with  a thick  fkin  ; the  rays 
are  forked.  This  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  molt  uncouth 
and  hideous  animals  embofomed  in  the  deep,  refembling 
rather  fome  imaginary  monfter  than  a natural  deformity  or 
unfightlinefs. 

V olitans.  Peftoral  fins  are  larger  than  the  body.  It 
inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  Amboina  and  Japan.  It  is  lefs 
than  the  river  perch  ; it  has  the  power  of  railing  itfelf  out 
of  the  water,  and  fufpending  itfelf  in  the  air  a Ihort  time  by 
means  of  its  long  pe&oral  fins,  when  purfued  by  larger 
filh ; the  body  is  varied  with  brown  bands,  and  inter- 
mediate orange  and  white  lines,  and  covered  with  fmall  im- 
bricate fcales.  The  flelh  of  this  fpecies  is  reckoned  ex- 
tremely delicious.  It  probably  ufes  its  fins  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  occafional  flight. 

Antennata.  This  is  known  chiefly  by  a band  acrofs 
the  eyes  ; it  is  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow  ; it  has 
large  violet-coloured  pedtoral  fins.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  volitans  in  its  general  appearance,  but  is  fomewhat 
larger,  and  with  a Hoping  head ; the  body  is  variegated 
with  numerous  brown  and  yellow  tranfverfe  ftripes ; the 
eyes  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  filh,  and  im- 
mediately over  the  eyes  are  feated  two  long  cylindrical  ten- 
tacula  or  cirri,  furrounded  by  feveral  fibrous  brown  bars  ; 
upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower ; peftoral  fins  fmaller 
than  the  flying  fcorpasna,  and  of  a deep  violet  colour,  with 
the  rays  projected  greatly  beyond  the  membrane  ; the  fcales 
on  the  body  are  larger  than  thofe  on  the  flying  fcorpsena, 
and  the  head  is  nearly  plain  or  whitilh  in  front.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  rivers  of  Amboina. 

Dioactyla  ; Brown  Scorpsena.  Blotched  and  fpotted 
with  yellow,  with  two  diitinft  appendages  near  the  pedforal 
fin.  This  is  not  more  than  about  a foot  long  ; the  form  is 
extremely  grotefque  ; the  general  colour  is  a dulky  brown, 
varied  above  by  tranfverle  yellow  breaks,  and  beneath  by 
roundifli  fpots  of  the  fame  colour;  the  fl<in  is  deftitute  of 
fcales  ; the  head  is  depreffed,  and  furnifhed  on  different 
parts  with  feveral  abrupt  flelhy  cirri ; the  eyes  are  large, 
and  fituated  on  two  protuberances  ; the  fnout  is  truncated, 
and  marked  on  the  fides  by  feveral  angular  wrinkles,  as  are 
alfo  the  lower  parts  of  the  gill-covers  ; the  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  the  upper ; the  tongue  is  prominent,  and 
marked  with  yellow  granulations  and  black  ftrcaks ; the 


cirri  are  flelhy,  a very  large  one  on  each  fide  on  the  lower 
jaw  ; the  lateral  line  is  parallel  with  the  back  ; the  vent  is 
placed  behind  the  end  of  the  ventral  fins  ; the  fins  are 
formed  of  numerous  rays  terminating  in  filaments  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large,  oval,  and  with  rounded  tail  barred  with 
black  ; the  dorfal  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  This 
filh  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pallas.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  preys  on  the  fmaller  fifhes,  fea-infedls,  See. 
It  is  an  edible  filh. 

Capensis.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  on  each 
fide  over  the  eyes  with  four  teeth  or  proceffes,  and  nearly 
an  even  tail.  This  is  about  a foot  long  ; it  is  covered  with 
fmall,  rough,  imbricated  fcales  ; the  head  is  large  ; fo  alfo 
are  the  eyes,  which  are  fituated  on  each  fide  ; the  mouth 
is  wide  ; the  jaws  are  equal ; the  gill-covers  are  each  com- 
pofed  of  two  very  large  fcaly  plates,  the  upper  of  which 
terminates  in  four  denticulations,  and  the  lower  in  a fingle 
point ; the  back  is  arched  and  carinated  ; the  pefloral  fins 
are  large  and  ovate.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  defcribed  by  Gronovius. 

Spinosa.  The  dorfal  fin  of  this  is  continued  from  head 
to  tail,  and  it  has  a fpiny  lateral  line.  According  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  body  is  compreffed  ; the  head  is  fpiny,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  marked  with  fpiny  points  ; the  dorfal  fin  is 
longer  than  in  mod  of  the  genus,  reaching  from  between 
the  eyes  to  the  tail. 

Americana.  The  mouth  of  this  is  bearded  ; the  head 
fpiny,  and  the  pedtoral  fins  fuborbicular.  The  head  is 
armed  with  protuberances  and  fpines  ; it  has  two  fpines  on 
the  upper  lip,  and  five  or  fix  on  the  lower  ; the  lalt  fifteen 
rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  form  a portion  more  elevated  than  the 
reft  of  the  fin,  and  they  are  of  a rounded  figure  ; the  anal 
fin,  which  is  fituated  juft  beneath  this  part,  is  of  a fimilar 
lhape  ; the  pedloral  fins  and  tail  are  alfo  rounded.  It  is 
a native  of  the  American  feas. 

Such  are  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  Gmelin  ; the  following 
have  been  added  fince. 

Plumieri.  Blackifh,  with  feathered  cirri  on  the  head 
and  lateral  line.  The  upper  part  and  fides  of  the  head, 
together  with  the  gill-covers,  armed  with  triangular,  flat, 
and  (harp  fpines  ; between  the  eyes  are  fituated  four  fringed 
cirri ; and  four  others  of  fimilar  form,  but  fmaller,  are 
placed  on  the  upper  lip  ; while  feveral  are  difpofed  along  a 
lateral  line  ; the  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of  a moderate 
fize  ; the  firft  part  of  the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  of  a rounded 

form,  is  furnifhed  with  fpiny  rays,  and  the  tail  is  alfo 

rounded  ; the  general  colour  of  the  fifh  is  of  a very  deep 
or  blackifh-brown,  and  on  the  pe&oral  fins  are  a few  fmall 
brown  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  the  American  feas. 

Commersonii.  The  body  and  fins  of  this  fpecies  are 
tranfverfely  banded  with  brown  and  yellow  ; the  eye -brows 
are  ferrated,  and  the  upper  Up  bearded.  This  fpecies  has 
been  defcribed  by  M.  Cepede  from  the  manuferipts  of 

Commerfon.  The  back  is  arched  and  carinated ; the 

lateral  line  curving  downwards  ; the  body  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales  ; the  head  is  large,  and  armed  with  numerous 
fpines  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  elevated,  and  forming 
two  denticulated  crefts,  with  a furrow  between  them  ; the 
lower  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  which  is  extenfile, 
and  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  three  or  four  beards ; the 
teeth  are  very  fmall  and  clofe  ; the  noftrils  are  each  marked 
with  a fmall  filament ; the  gill-covers  are  compofed  of  two 
plates ; the  dorfal  fin  is  marked  in  different  parts  by  large 
unequal  finuations  ; the  pedforal  fins  are  fo  long  as  almoft 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  back  fin,  and  the 
tail  is  of  a rounded  fhape  ; the  body  is  railed  with  brown 
and  yellow  tranfverfe  bands,  and  all  the  fins  are  variegated. 

This 
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This  fpecies  was  obferved  by  Commerfon  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago  near  the  iflands  of  Mahe. 

Bicapillata.  This  fpecies  has  an  abrupt  fubdeprefled 
head,  furnifhed  at  the  back  part  with  two  extremely  long 
filaments.  It  is  about  four  inches  long  ; the  body  is  rather 
thick,  and  covered  with  minute  fcales ; the  head  is  large, 
and  fomewhat  deprefled,  and  marked  with  protuberances ; 
the  lower  lip  is  much  elevated,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  ap- 
pear truncated  in  front ; the  eyes  are  fmall  and  near  ; and 
the  peftoral  fins  very  large,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
feas.  The  colour  is  not  mentioned  by  Cepede,  whofe  de- 
fcription  is  taken  from  Commerfon. 

Brachiata.  The  head  of  this  is  abrupt  and  deprefled  ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  to  a brachial  procefs.  It  is 
allied  to  the  lait,  which  it  refembles  in  the  fhape  of  the 
head  ; the  fize  and  fituation  of  the  eyes  ; the  conformation 
of  the  jaws ; the  fmallnefs  of  the  fcales  on  the  body,  and 
rounded  tail ; but  it  differs  in  being  deflitute  of  the  two 
filaments,  fo  remarkable  in  the  other  fpecies,  as  well  as  in 
having  the  membrane  of  the  dorfal  fin  much  lefs  deeply 
fcalloped  ; while  each  of  the  pedloral  fins  forms  as  it  were 
a band,  which  reaches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  branchial 
aperture  to  the  vent. 

Aculeata.  The  fpecific  chara&er  of  this  fiih  is,  that 
it  has  four  fpines  above  the  eyes ; and  both  plates  of  the 
gill-covers  are  fpiny.  This  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
fpecies  by  having  four  very  ftrong  recurved  fpines  above 
the  eyes  ; both  plates  of  the  gill-covers  are  aculeated  ; the 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  more  elevated  on  one  part  than  the 
other ; the  elevated  part  being  of  a rounded  form,  as  well 
as  the  pedloral  fins  and  tail.  This  is  defcribed  by  M. 
Cepede,  who  does  not  mention  its  colour  or  country. 

Barbata.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  in  fome 
parts  by  feveral  protuberances,  and  in  others  by  pretty 
large  deprefiions  or  cavities  ; on  the  upper  lip  are  two 
beards ; and  the  pectoral  fins  are  united  to  each  other  by  a 
fmall  membrane  ; the  tail  is  almoit  rectilinear. 

SCORPIACA,  the  name  of  an  antidote  recommended 
by  Galen  againft  the  flinging  of  fcorpions. 

SCORPIO,  Scorpion,  in  JJlronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  character  iq. 

The  ftars  in  Scorpio,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  24; 
in  that  of  Tycho,  10  ; in  that  of  Hevelius,  20;  in  that  of 
Mr,  Flamfleed  and  Mr.  Sharp,  44.  See  Constellation. 

Scorpio,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  of  the  old 
authors  have  called  the  genijla  fpinofa,  or  common  furze 
bufh.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

Scorpio,  Scorpion , in  Entomology , a genus  of  infeCts  of 
the  order  Aptera.  The  generic  character  is,  that  it  has 
eight  legs,  befides  two  chelas,  or  hands,  feated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  head;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number;  three  of 
them  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the 
back  ; it  has  two  feelers,  projefting  cheliform  ; lip  bifid  and 
no  antennae ; the  tail  is  long,  jointed,  and  terminated  by  a 
{harp  crooked  fling  ; on  the  underfide,  between  the  breaft 
and  abdomen,  are  two  inflruments  refembling  a comb.  The 
infedls  of  this  tribe  are  all  armed  with  a flightly  pungent 
fling  ; none  of  them,  however,  are  dangerous,  except  thofe 
in  very  hot  climates ; they  prey  upon  worms,  fpiders,  flies, 
&c. ; and  even  on  one  another  ; the  larva  and  pupa  are  eight- 
footed,  nimble,  and  refembling  the  perfedl  infedl.  There  are 
ten  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  of  warmer  climates  than  our  own. 

Species. 

Australasia.  Combs  with  fix  teeth;  the  hands  are 
fmooth.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific  iflands,  and  Is  a very  fmall 


infeCt.  The  body  is  deprefled,  above  it  is  of  a brown 
colour,  the  laft  joint  of  the  tail  is  paler  ; beneath  and  legs 
are  of  a paler  hue. 

Carpathicus.  Combs  with  fix  teeth  ; hands  flightly 
heart-fhaped  and  glabrous.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the 
Carpathian  and  Helvetic  mountains,  and  by  fome  authors  is 
thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  auflralafia. 

Maurus.  This  fpecies  has  combs  with  eight  teeth  ; the 
hands  are  flightly  heart-fhaped  and  pun&ured.  It  inhabits 
Africa. 

Afer  ; African  Scorpion.  The  combs  of  this  fpecies 
have  thirteen  teeth ; the  hands  are  flightly  heart-fhaped  and 
hairy.  It  inhabits  Perfia,  India,  and  fome  parts  of  Africa. 
The  body  is  of  a glofl’y  brownifh-black  ; the  incifures  of 
the  abdomen  are  yellow  ; the  firfl  joint  of  the  tail  ferrate. 
Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fcorpio,  none  are  fo  remarkable 
for  fize  and  the  malignity  of  their  poifon  as  this.  It  has 
been  feen  ten  inches  long,  when  meafured  from  the  end  of 
the  claw  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  general  colour 
being  of  a dark  brown,  it  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
rotten  wood  and  furniture  under  or  within  which  it  lurks. 
The  tail  is  the  inftrument  which  renders  this  animal  formi- 
dable ; and  the  refervoir  which  contains  the  poifon  is  fituated 
near  the  extremity,  from  whence  it  is  ejedled  through  two 
very  fmall  holes,  one  on  each  fide  the  tip  of  the  fling, 
Thefe  holes  are  fo  very  minute,  as  to  elude  the  fight  of  any 
but  a very  accurate  obferver,  with  the  afiiftance  of  glades. 
This  fpecies  is  dreaded  in  Africa,  where  the  adlivity  of  the 
venom  is  frequently  produdlive  of  very  ferious  evils  ; and  in 
fome  cafes,  where  the  evil  has  been  negledled,  the  confe- 
quences  have  proved  fatal. 

Americanus.  Combs  with  fourteen  teeth  ; the  hands 
are  fubciliate,  with  filiform  claws.  It  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica, The  body  is  fpotted  with  brown. 

Chilensis.  This  fpecies  has  combs  with  fixteen  teeth  ; 
the  hands  are  fubangular.  It  inhabits  Chili,  as  its  fpecific 
name  denotes. 

Europ^eus  ; or  Italian  Scorpion.  This  has  combs  with 
eighteen  teeth  ; the  hands  are  angular.  It  inhabits  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  to  be  viviparous,  and  is 
remarkably  fond  of  fpiders  as  a food,  but  with  the  larger 
kinds  it  has  often  very  fevere  contefts.  The  fcorpion,  after 
having  flung  its  adverfary  to  death,  cuts  off  his  limbs  with 
his  claws,  and  fucks  the  juice  from  his  body. 

Hottentotta.  Combs  with  twenty-two  teeth  only ; 
the  hands  are  fmooth,  and  the  tail  is  rough.  It  is  found  in 
Sierra  Leona.  The  body  is  brown,  and  covered  with  fmall 
raifed  dots  ; the  tail  is  marked  with  rough  raifed  lines  ; the 
legs  are  paler. 

Criseus.  Combs  with  twenty-five  teeth  ; the  hands  are 
fubciliate  and  ovate.  It  inhabits  the  American  iflands  ; body 
pale  teftaceous ; the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body. 

Australis.  The  combs  of  this  fpecies  are  divided  into 
thirty-two  teeth  ; the  hands  are  fmooth.  The  body  is 
brown  ; the  legs  are  rufous  ; the  hands  are  long  and  rufouss 
with  filiform  claws. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  capable  of  flinging  in  a 
lefs  or  greater  degree,  and  they  all  feem  adluated  by  a fimilar 
malignant  fpirit,  for  they  will  attack  each  other  with  fury  if 
confined  in  the  fame  glafs,  and  the  furvivor  will  devour  the 
conquered.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Maupertuis  for  the  firft 
accurate  and  philofophical  account  of  the  habits  of  thefe 
animals.  According  to  him  they  are  all  viviparous  ; the 
body  of  the  pregnant  female  exhibiting,  when  diffedledj 
between  40  and  50  young.  Each  of  thefe  is  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  a thin  membrane,  while  all  are  united  by  a 
common  filament.  This  philofopher,  in  order  to  afeertain 
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adverfary.  It  is  generally,  when  full  grown,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  long. 

Scrofa.  The  lower  lip  has  two  cirri.  This,  in  its 
general  appearance,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  porcus,  fo 
much  fo  that  it  might  be  miltaken  for  it ; but  it  is  larger, 
and  has  larger  fcales  ; it  has  alfo  feveral  cirri  or  procelfes 
difpofed  along  the  lateral  line  ; the  colour  likewife  is  rather 
rufous  than  brown,  as  in  the  former  kind.  Of  this  fpecies 
it  is  reported,  that  it  preys  not  only  on  the  fmaller  fifties, 
but  even  on  marine  birds,  that  happen  to  come  within  its 
reach.  It  fometimes  attains  the  length  of  four  feet ; it 
mull,  confequently,  prove  a formidable  enemy  to  fmaller 
marine  animals.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  edible  fifh,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  forbidding  appearance. 

Horkida.  The  body  of  this  is  befet  with  callous 
tubercles.  It  inhabits  and  is  found  about  the  coafts  of 
India.  The  body  is  variegated  with  brown  and  white,  de- 
void of  fmall  fcales,  and  all  Tides  rough  with  cirri.  The 
head  is  very  large,  covered  with  tubercles  and  prickles, 
and  disfigured  with  cavities ; eyes  very  fmall,  the  pupil  is 
black,  iris  yellow,  placed  above  a deep  hollow ; the  mouth 
above  is  large,  the  infide  is  armed  with  numerous  fmall 
lharp  teeth ; the  lateral  line  beginning  at  the  nape  and 
bent  downward  near  the  anal  fin,  and  ending  in  the  middle 
of  the  tail ; the  fins  are  covered  with  a thick  Ikin  ; the  rays 
are  forked.  This  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moll  uncouth 
and  hideous  animals  embofomed  in  the  deep,  refembling 
rather  fome  imaginary  monfter  than  a natural  deformity  or 
unfightlinefs. 

Volitans.  Pedfcoral  fins  are  larger  than  the  body.  It 
inhabits  the  frelh  waters  of  Amboina  and  Japan.  It  is  lefs 
than  the  river  perch  ; it  has  the  power  of  railing  itfelf  out 
of  the  water,  and  fufpending  itfelf  in  the  air  a Ihort  time  by 
means  of  its  long  pedloral  fins,  when  purfued  by  larger 
filh ; the  body  is  varied  with  brown  bands,  and  inter- 
mediate orange  and  white  lines,  and  covered  with  fmall  im- 
bricate fcales.  The  flefh  of  this  fpecies  is  reckoned  ex- 
tremely delicious.  It  probably  ufes  its  fins  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  occafional  flight. 

Antennata.  This  is  known  chiefly  by  a band  acrofs 
the  eyes  ; it  is  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow  ; it  has 
large  violet-coloured  pedloral  fins.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  volitans  in  its  general  appearance,  but  is  fomewhat 
larger,  and  with  a Hoping  head ; the  body  is  variegated 
with  numerous  brown  and  yellow  tranfverfe  ftripes ; the 
eyes  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  filh,  and  im- 
mediately over  the  eyes  are  feated  two  long  cylindrical  ten- 
tacula  or  cirri,  furrounded  by  feveral  fibrous  brown  bars ; 
upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower ; pe&oral  fins  fmaller 
than  the  flying  fcorpasna,  and  of  a deep  violet  colour,  with 
the  rays  proje&ed  greatly  beyond  the  membrane  ; the  fcales 
on  the  body  are  larger  than  thofe  on  the  flying  fcorpsena, 
and  the  head  is  nearly  plain  or  whitilh  in  front.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  rivers  of  Amboina. 

Didactyla  ; Brown  Scorpxna.  Blotched  and  fpotted 
with  yellow,  with  two  diltindl  appendages  near  the  pedloral 
fin.  This  is  not  more  than  about  a foot  long  ; the  form  is 
extremely  grotefque  ; the  general  colour  is  a dulky  brown, 
varied  above  by  tranfverle  yellow  Itreaks,  and  beneath  by 
roundifh  fpots  of  the  fame  colour  ; the  fkin  is  deftitute  of 
fcales  ; the  head  is  depreffed,  and  furnifhed  on  different 
parts  with  feveral  abrupt  flefhy  cirri ; the  eyes  are  large, 
and  fituated  on  two  protuberances  ; the  fnout  is  truncated, 
and  marked  on  the  fides  by  feveral  angular  wrinkles,  as  are 
alfo  the  lower  parts  of  the  gill-covers  ; the  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  the  upper ; the  tongue  is  prominent,  and 
marked  with  yellow  granulations  and  black  ftrcaks ; the 


cirri  are  flefhy,  a very  large  one  on  each  fide  on  the  lower 
jaw  ; the  lateral  line  is  parallel  with  the  back  ; the  vent  is 
placed  behind  the  end  of  the  ventral  fins  ; the  fins  are 
formed  of  numerous  rays  terminating  in  filaments  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large,  oval,  and  with  rounded  tail  barred  with 
black  ; the  dorfal  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  This 
fifh  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pallas.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  preys  on  the  fmaller  fifhes,  fea-infe&s,  See. 
It  is  an  edible  fifh. 

Capensis.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  on  each 
fide  over  the  eyes  with  four  teeth  or  proceffes,  and  nearly 
an  even  tail.  This  is  about  a foot  long  ; it  is  covered  with 
fmall,  rough,  imbricated  fcales  ; the  head  is  large  ; fo  alfo 
are  the  eyes,  which  are  fituated  on  each  fide ; the  mouth 
is  wide  ; the  jaws  are  equal ; the  gill-covers  are  each  com- 
pofed  of  two  very  large  fcaly  plates,  the  upper  of  which 
terminates  in  four  denticulations,  and  the  lower  in  a fingle 
point ; the  back  is  arched  and  carinated  ; the  pedloral  fins 
are  large  and  ovate.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  defcribed  by  Gronovius. 

Spinosa.  The  dorfal  fin  of  this  is  continued  from  head 
to  tail,  and  it  has  a fpiny  lateral  line.  According  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  body  is  compreffed  ; the  head  is  fpiny,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  marked  with  fpiny  points ; the  dorfal  fin  is 
longer  than  in  moft  of  the  genus,  reaching  from  between 
the  eyes  to  the  tail. 

Americana.  The  mouth  of  this  is  bearded  ; the  head 
fpiny,  and  the  pedloral  fins  fuborbicular.  The  head  is 
armed  with  protuberances  and  fpines  ; it  has  two  fpines  on 
the  upper  lip,  and  five  or  fix  on  the  lower  ; the  lalt  fifteen 
rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  form  a portion  more  elevated  than  the 
reft  of  the  fin,  and  they  are  of  a rounded  figure;  the  anal 
fin,  which  is  fituated  juft  beneath  this  part,  is  of  a fimilar 
lhape  ; the  pedloral  fins  and  tail  are  alfo  rounded.  It  is 
a native  of  the  American  feas. 

Such  are  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  Gmelin  ; the  following 
have  been  added  fince. 

Plumieri.  Blackilh,  with  feathered  cirri  on  the  head 
and  lateral  line.  The  upper  part  and  fides  of  the  head, 
together  with  the  gill-covers,  armed  with  triangular,  flat, 
and  lharp  fpines  ; between  the  eyes  are  fituated  four  fringed 
cirri ; and  four  others  of  fimilar  form,  but  fmaller,  are 
placed  on  the  upper  lip  ; while  feveral  are  difpofed  along  a 
lateral  line  ; the  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of  a moderate 
fize  ; the  firft  part  of  the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  of  a rounded 

form,  is  furnifhed  with  fpiny  rays,  and  the  tail  is  alfo 

rounded  ; the  general  colour  of  the  filh  is  of  a very  deep 
or  blackilh-brown,  and  on  the  peftoral  fins  are  a few  fmall 
brown  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  the  American  feas. 

Commersonii.  The  body  and  fins  of  this  fpecies  are 
tranfverfely  banded  with  brown  and  yellow  ; the  eye-brows 
are  ferrated,  and  the  upper  bp  bearded.  This  fpecies  has 
been  defcribed  by  M.  Cepede  from  the  manuferipts  of 

Commerfon.  The  back  is  arched  and  carinated ; the 

lateral  line  curving  downwards ; the  body  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales  ; the  head  is  large,  and  armed  with  numerous 
fpines  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  elevated,  and  forming 
two  denticulated  crefts,  with  a furrow  between  them  ; the 
lower  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  which  is  extenfile, 
and  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  three  or  four  beards ; the 
teeth  are  very  fmall  and  clofe  ; the  nollrils  are  each  marked 
with  a fmall  filament ; the  gill-covers  are  compofed  of  two 
plates ; the  dorfal  fin  is  marked  in  different  parts  by  large 
unequal  finuations  ; the  pedloral  fins  are  fo  long  as  almoft 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  back  fin,  and  the 
tail  is  of  a rounded  lhape ; the  body  is  railed  with  brown 
and  yellow  tranfverle  bands,  and  all  the  fins  are  variegated. 

This 
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This  fpecies  was  obferved  by  Commerfon  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago  near  the  iflands  of  Mahe. 

Bicapillata.  This  fpecies  has  an  abrupt  fubdeprefled 
head,  furnifhed  at  the  back  part  with  two  extremely  long 
filaments.  It  is  about  four  inches  long  ; the  body  is  rather 
thick,  and  covered  with  minute  fcales ; the  head  is  large, 
and  fomewhat  depreffed,  and  marked  with  protuberances ; 
the  lower  lip  is  much  elevated,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  ap- 
pear truncated  in  front ; the  eyes  are  fmall  and  near  ; and 
the  pe&oral  fins  very  large,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
feas.  The  colour  is  not  mentioned  by  Cepede,  whofe  de- 
fcription  is  taken  from  Commerfon. 

Brachiata.  The  head  of  this  is  abrupt  and  deprelfed  ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  to  a brachial  procefs.  It  is 
allied  to  the  lalt,  which  it  refembles  in  the  lhape  of  the 
head  ; the  fize  and  fituation  of  the  eyes  ; the  conformation 
of  the  jaws;  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fcales  on  the  body,  and 
rounded  tail ; but  it  differs  in  being  deflitute  of  the  two 
filaments,  fo  remarkable  in  the  other  fpecies,  as  well  as  in 
having  the  membrane  of  the  dorfal  fin  much  lefs  deeply 
fcalloped  ; while  each  of  the  pe&oral  fins  forms  as  it  were 
a band,  which  reaches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  branchial 
aperture  to  the  vent. 

Aculeata.  The  fpecific  chara&er  of  this  fiih  is,  that 
it  has  four  fpines  above  the  eyes ; and  both  plates  of  the 
gill-covers  are  fpiny.  This  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  other 
fpecies  by  having  four  very  llrong  recurved  Ipines  above 
the  eyes ; both  plates  of  the  gill-covers  are  aculeate  d ; the 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  more  elevated  on  one  part  than  the 
other ; the  elevated  part  being  of  a rounded  form,  as  well 
as  the  pedloral  fins  and  tail.  This  is  defcribed  by  M. 
Cepede,  who  does  not  mention  its  colour  or  country. 

Barbata.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  marked  in  fome 
parts  by  feveral  protuberances,  and  in  others  by  pretty 
large  depreflions  or  cavities  ; on  the  upper  lip  are  two 
beards ; and  the  pe&oral  fins  are  united  to  each  other  by  a 
fmall  membrane  ; the  tail  is  almolt  re&ilinear. 

SCORPIACA,  the  name  of  an  antidote  recommended 
by  Galen  againft  the  flinging  of  fcorpions. 

SCORPIO,  Scorpion,  in  jljlronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  character  iq. 

The  liars  in  Scorpio,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  24 ; 
in  that  of  Tycho,  10;  in  that  of  Hevelius,  20;  in  that  of 
Mr.  Flamlleed  and  Mr.  Sharp,  44.  See  Constellation. 

Scorpio,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  of  the  old 
authors  have  called  the  genijla  fpinofa,  or  common  furze 
bulh.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

Scorpio,  Scorpion,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infe&s  of 
the  order  Aptera.  The  generic  chara&er  is,  that  it  has 
eight  legs,  befides  two  chelas,  or  hands,  feated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  head;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number;  three  of 
them  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the 
back  ; it  has  two  feelers,  projecting  cheliform  ; lip  bifid  and 
no  antennae ; the  tail  is  long,  jointed,  and  terminated  by  a 
(harp  crooked  fling  ; on  the  underfide,  between  the  breafl 
and  abdomen,  are  two  inflruments  refembling  a comb.  The 
infeCts  of  this  tribe  are  all  armed  with  a (lightly  pungent 
fling  ; none  of  them,  however,  are  dangerous,  except  thofe 
in  very  hot  climates ; they  prey  upon  worms,  fpiders,  flies, 
&c.  ; and  even  on  one  another  ; the  larva  and  pupa  are  eight- 
footed, nimble,  and  refembling  the  perfeCt  infeCt.  There  are 
ten  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  of  warmer  climates  than  our  own. 

Species. 

Australasia.  Combs  with  fix  teeth;  the  hands  are 
fmooth.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific  iflands,  and  is  a very  fmall 


infeCt.  The  body  is  deprelfed,  above  it  is  of  a brown 
colour,  the  laft  joint  of  the  tail  is  paler  ; beneath  and  legs 
are  of  a paler  hue. 

Carpathicus.  Combs  with  fix  teeth  ; hands  (lightly 
heart-fhaped  and  glabrous.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the 
Carpathian  and  Helvetic  mountains,  and  by  fome  authors  is 
thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  auflralafia. 

Maurus.  This  fpecies  has  combs  with  eight  teeth  ; the 
hands  are  (lightly  heart-fhaped  and  punctured.  It  inhabits 
Africa. 

Afer  ; African  Scorpion.  The  combs  of  this  fpecies 
have  thirteen  teeth  ; the  hands  are  (lightly  heart-fhaped  and 
hairy.  It  inhabits  Perfia,  India,  and  fome  parts  of  Africa. 
The  body  is  of  a gloll'y  brownifh-black  ; the  incifures  of 
the  abdomen  are  yellow  ; the  firlt  joint  of  the  tail  ferrate. 
Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fcorpio,  none  are  fo  remarkable 
for  fize  and  the  malignity  of  their  poifon  as  this.  It  has 
been  feen  ten  inches  long,  when  meafured  from  the  end  of 
the  claw  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  general  colour 
being  of  a dark  brown,  it  is  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the 
rotten  wood  and  furniture  under  or  within  which  it  lurks. 
The  tail  is  the  inllrument  which  renders  this  animal  formi- 
dable ; and  the  refervoir  which  contains  the  poifon  is  fituated 
near  the  extremity,  from  whence  it  is  ejeCted  through  two 
very  fmall  holes,  one  on  each  fide  the  tip  of  the  (ling. 
Thefe  holes  are  fo  very  minute,  as  to  elude  the  fight  of  any 
but  a very  accurate  obferver,  with  the  affiltance  of  glafles. 
This  fpecies  is  dreaded  in  Africa,  where  the  activity  of  the 
venom  is  frequently  productive  of  very  ferious  evils  ; and  in 
fome  cafes,  where  the  evil  has  been  negleCted,  the  confe- 
quences  have  proved  fatal. 

Americanus.  Combs  with  fourteen  teeth  ; the  hands 
are  fubciliate,  with  filiform  claws.  It  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. The  body  is  fpotted  with  brown. 

Chilensis.  This  fpecies  has  combs  with  fixteen  teeth  ; 
the  hands  are  fubangular.  It  inhabits  Chili,  as  its  fpecific 
name  denotes. 

Europ^us  ; or  Italian  Scorpion.  This  has  combs  with 
eighteen  teeth  ; the  hands  are  angular.  It  inhabits  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  to  be  viviparous,  and  is 
remarkably  fond  of  fpiders  as  a food,  but  with  the  larger 
kinds  it  has  often  very  fevere  contefts.  The  fcorpion,  after 
having  Hung  its  adverfary  to  death,  cuts  off  his  limbs  with 
his  claws,  and  fucks  the  juice  from  his  body. 

Hottentotta.  Combs  with  twenty-two  teeth  only ; 
the  hands  are  fmooth,  and  the  tail  is  rough.  It  is  found  in 
Sierra  Leona.  The  body  is  brown,  and  covered  with  fmall 
raifed  dots  ; the  tail  is  marked  with  rough  raifed  lines  ; the 
legs  are  paler. 

Criseus.  Combs  with  twenty-five  teeth  ; the  hands  are 
fubciliate  and  ovate.  It  inhabits  the  American  iflands  ; body 
pale  teilaceous  ; the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body. 

Australis.  The  combs  of  this  fpecies  are  divided  into 
thirty-two  teeth  ; the  hands  are  fmooth.  The  body  is 
brown  ; the  legs  are  rufous  ; the  hands  are  long  and  rufous, 
with  filiform  claws. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  capable  of  flinging  in  a 
lefs  or  greater  degree,  and  they  all  feem  aCtuated  by  a fimilar 
malignant  fpirit,  for  they  will  attack  each  other  with  fury  if 
confined  in  the  fame  glafs,  and  the  furvivor  will  devour  the 
conquered.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Maupertuis  for  the  firft 
accurate  and  philofophical  account  of  the  habits  of  thefe 
animals.  According  to  him  they  are  all  viviparous ; the 
body  of  the  pregnant  female  exhibiting,  when  difieCted9 
between  40  and  50  young.  Each  of  thefe  is  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  a thin  membrane,  while  all  are  united  by  a 
common  filament.  This  philofopher,  in  order  to  afcertaio 
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the  ftrength  of  their  venom,  bred  a great  number  together } 
and  let  them  loofe  upon  dogs  and  other  animals,  and  he  found 
that  fometimes  the  fting  was  fo  poifonous  as  to  caufe  the 
whole  body  of  the  wounded  animal  to  fwell,  the  confequences 
of  which  were  frequently  violent  reaching,  convulfions,  and 
death.  At  other  times  he  found  the  flings  of  the  fame 
fpecies  almofl  harmlefs. 

Thefe  animals  are  laid  to  call  their  fkins  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  live  chiefly  on  worms  and  infedls,  with  which, 
if  they  are  well  provided,  they  will  live  a long  time  in  a 
Hate  of  confinement. 

The  opinions  of  authors  are  very  different  as  to  the  fting 
of  the  fcorpion  ; fome  averting  that  there  is  an  opening  in 
it,  through  which  a poifonous  liquor  is  thrown  into  the 
wound  made  by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  tooth  of  the  viper, 
&c.  and  others  affirming  that  there  is  no  fuch  opening. 

Galen  affirms  that  there  is  none,  but  mofl  of  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  affert  that  there  is.  But  the  whole  is 
fet  in  the  cleareit  light  by  fignior  Redi,  who  took  the  pains 
of  examining  microfcopically  the  flings  of  fcorpions,  brought 
alive  from  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  and  found  in  all  the 
trials  which  he  made  with  feveral  of  them,  a fmall  drop  of 
white  liquor  upon  the  lting.  And  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  dis- 
covered an  opening  on  each  fide  of  the  fling  of  this  creature, 
for  the  emiffion  of  the  poifon,  which  he  fuppofes  is  not  dif- 
charged  till  the  fling  is  buried  in  the  wound.  Baker’s  Mi- 
crofcope,  p.  213. 

M.  de  Maupertuis  having  caufed  fcorpions  to  bite  feveral 
animals,  of  which  very  few  died,  or  fuffered  any  more  than 
the  pain  of  the  fling,  is  of  opinion,  that  oil  of  fcorpions,  and 
other  vulgar  antidotes  to  the  poifon  of  thefe  animals,  have 
rather  got  their  reputation  from  the  innocence  of  the  fling 
of  then;  creatures  than  from  any  eonfiderable  virtue  in  the 
medicines.  Mem.  de  1’ Acad.  des.  Sciences,  1731. 

However  this  be,  moft  families  in  Morocco,  which  is 
much  infefted  with  this  reptile,  keep  a bottle  of  fcorpions, 
infufed  in  olive  oil,  which  is  ufed  whenever  any  perfon  is 
flung  by  them  ; for  though,  it  is  faid,  the  fcorpion  carries 
an  antidote  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  always  to  be  caught,  as  it  often 
flings  a perfon  while  afleep,  and  difappears  before  he  awakes, 
or  thinks  of  looking  for  it ; in  which  cafe  the  body  of  the 
live  fcorpion  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  necefi'ary  to  bind 
the  part,  if  poffible,  above  the  place  flung,  then  to  cauterize, 
and  afterwards  fcarify  the  puncture,  to  prevent  the  venom 
from  pervading  the  fyftem  : this  method  is  fometimes 
effectual,  and  fometimes  fails,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  part  wounded,  or  the  nature  of  the  fcorpion,  fome  being 
more  poifonous  than  others ; but  where  the  flefh  of  the 
reptile  can  be  procured,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  certain  and 
effe&ual. 

Scorpio,  a fpecies  of  Curculio ; which  fee. — Alfo,  a 
fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  the  preceding 
article. 

Scorpio,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Scorp-tena. 

SCORPIOIDES,  the  name  of  the  Blennius  Ocellaris , 
defcribed  by  Artedi  as  having  a furrow  between  the  eyes, 
and  a large  fpot  on  the  dorfal  fin,  being  of  a faint  green, 
variegated  with  black  fpots  ; and  either  wanting  the  eye 
fins,  or  elfe  having  them  extremely  minute. 

Scorpioides,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Tournefort,  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  contorted  and  jointed  legume,  to  the 
tail  of  a fcorpion.  See  Scorpiurus. 

SCORPIOFERA  Regia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
country  of  Afia,  in  Aria,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SCORPION,  in  Entomology.  See  Scorpio. 

Scorpion,  Water , Scorpio  palujlr'ts , a name  given  to  a 
very  remarkable  genus  of  water-infedls.  See  Nepa. 


Scorpion  Ely,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
Mouffet,  and  other  writers,  to  a kind  of  fly,  remarkable 
for  carrying  the  end  of  its  tail  turned  up  in  the  form  of  the 
fcorpion’s  fling. 

Its  diftinguilhing  chara&ers  are  thefe  ; its  roftrum,  or 
trunk,  is  of  a cylindric  figure,  and  of  a horny  ftru&ure  ; 
and  its  tail  is  furnifhed  with  a weapon  of  the  cheliform 
kind. 

There  are  two  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  thefe.  The  one 
has  filvery  wings,  variegated  with  three  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of 
black  towards  the  ends  ; the  head  is  black  ; and  the  breaft, 
Ihoulders,  and  feet,  whitilh  ; the  reft  of  the  body  is  black  ; 
the  tail,  which  reprefents  a fting,  has  five  joints,  three  of 
which  are  red,  and  the  others  black ; the  end  of  the  tail  alfo 
is  forked,  and  the  forks  black,  and  turned  up  like  the  fting 
of  a fcorpion. 

The  other  refembles  this  in  many  refpe&s  ; but  the  end  of 
the  tail  is  thicker,  and  the  forks  blunter  ; the  head  is  dun- 
nilh,  the  mouth  long,  and  each  wing  variegated  with  fix 
black  fpots,  of  a large  lize. 

Scorpion,  Scorpio , is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  mili- 
tary engine,  ufed  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  walls,  &c. 

Marcellinus  defcribes  the  fcorpio,  as  confilting  of  two 
beams  bound  together  by  ropes.  From  the  middle  of  the 
two,  rofe  a third  beam,  fo  difpofed,  as  to  be  pulled  up  and 
let  down  at  pleafure ; and  on  the  top  of  this  were  faftened 
iron  hooks,  where  was  hung  a fling,  either  of  iron  or  hemp  ; 
and  under  the  third  beam  lay  a piece  of  hair-cloth  full  of 
chaff,  tied  with  cords. 

To  ufe  the  engine,  a round  ftone  was  put  into  the  fling, 
and  four  perfons  on  each  fide,  loofening  the  beams  bound 
by  the  ropes,  drew  back  the  eredl  beam  to  the  hook  ; when, 
the  engineer  Handing  on  an  eminence,  giving  a ftroke  with  a 
hammer  on  the  cord  to  which  the  beam  was  faftened  with  its 
hook,  fet  it  at  liberty  ; fo  that  hitting  againft  the  foft  hair- 
cloth, it  ftruck  out  the  ftone  with  a vaft  force. 

It  had  its  name  fcorpio , becaufe  when  the  long  beam  or 
tiller  was  erecled,  it  had  a lharp  top,  in  manner  of  a fting. 
More  modern  times  have  given  it  the  name  onager , wild  afs , 
becaufe  that  animal,  when  hunted,  flings  back  Hones.  For 
a defcription  of  the  fcorpion,  which  was  only  a large  crofs- 
bow,  and  a figure  illuftrating  it,  as  this  inftrument  was  con- 
ftrufted  and  ufed  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  we 
refer  to  Grofe’s  Mil.  Antiq.  v.  i.  p.  367. 

Scorpion  Grafs , in  Botany.  See  Scorpiurus. 

Scorpion  Grafs , Moufe-ear.  See  Myosotis. 

Scorpion  Senna.  See  Coronilla. 

Scorpion’s  Thorn.  See  Furze. 

Scorpion,  Mountain  of,  or  of  Acralim,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a place  of  Paleftine,  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
Dead  fea,  S.  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  according  to  the  book 
of  Jolhua. 

SCORPIURUS,  in  Botany,  a name  which  occurs  in 
Pliny,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  £xo£7nafo;,  having  the 
tail  of  a fcorpion , alludes  to  the  twilled  lhape  of  the  legume. 
The  Englilh  name  of  this  genus,  Caterpillar,  has  a fimilar 
meaning. — Linn.  Gen.  382.  Schreb.  504.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1159.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  4.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  81.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  335.  Juff. 
Gen.  361.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  631.  Gaertn.  t.  155. 
(Scorpioides;  Tournef.  t.  226.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dia- 
delphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Legu- 
minofce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ereft, 
inflated,  very  (lightly  compreffed,  acute,  cloven  half  way 
down  into  five,  nearly  equal,  teeth,  the  upper  ones  lefs 
divided.  Cor.  papilionaceous : Standard  roundilh,  emar- 
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ginate,  reflexed,  fpreading : Wings  nearly  ovate,  lax,  with 
an  obtufe  appendage  : Keel  crefcent-lhaped,  or  gibbous, 
pointed,  ere&,  cloven  at  the  lower  part.  Stam.  Filaments 
in  two  parcels  (one  and  nine)  afcending  ; anthers  fmall. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  round,  a little  reflexed  ; 
ftyle  in  flexed  upwards ; ftigma  a terminal  point.  Peric. 
Legume  oblong,  roundilh,  leathery,  llriated,  rough,  revo- 
lute, divided  internally  into  numerous  tranfverfe  cells,  knotted 
obfcurely  at  the  outfide,  with  contracted  joints.  Seeds  Soli- 
tary, rounddh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Legume  jointed,  divided  by  tranfverfe  parti- 
tions, revolute,  cylindrical. 

1.  S.  vermiculata.  Common  Caterpillar.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1050.  (Campoides;  Riv.  Tetrap.  Irr.  t.  96.) — Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Legumes  covered  all  over  with  obtufe 
fcales. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. — Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  from  fix  to  twelve 
inches  in  height,  trailing,  jointed.  Leaves  alternate,  ltalked, 
lanceolate,  decurrent,  hairy,  pointed,  entire.  BraSeas  in 
pairs,  ereCt,  narrow,  attenuated.  Flower-flails  axillary, 
each  bearing  a Angle  yellow  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
a thick,  twiited  legume  of  the  fize  and  appearance  of  a large 
green  caterpillar. 

2.  S.  muricata.  Two-flowered  Caterpillar.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1050.  (Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio,  corniculis  afperis  et 
rugofis  five  rigidis,  ltriatis  five  fulcatis,  litui  inltar  contortis 
et  in  fe  convolutis  ; Morif.  Hill.  v.  2.  127.  fed.  2.  t.  11. 
f.  4.) — Stalks  two-flowered.  Legumes  prickly  on  the 
outiide. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  with 
the  laft. — Root  annual,  ilender.  Stems  fimilar  in  habit,  but 
ftronger,  than  in  the  Common  Caterpillar.  Leaves  broader. 
Flowers  fomewhat  fmaller,  two  on  a ilalk.  Legumes  longer, 
and  more  twiited,  fpinous  externally,  or  rough  with  angular, 
ciliated  lines. 

3.  S.  lavigata.  Smooth  Caterpillar.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1743.  FI.  Graec.  t.  718,  unpublifhed. 
(Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio,  filiquis  lenibus ; Tourn.  Init. 
402.) — Stalks  three  or  four-flowered.  Legumes  furrowed, 
perfectly  fmooth.  Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  fields  of 
the  Archipelago.  In  the  Prodromus  Floras  Graecae,  it  is 
faid  “ fcarcely  to  differ  from  S.  muricata , except  in  the 
Legumes  being  altogether  fmooth  ; the  flowers  two,  three, 
or  four  together,  according  to  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plant.” 
Hence  it  may  poffibly  be  only  a variety  of  that  fpecies. 

4.  S.  fulcata.  Three -flowered  Caterpillar.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1050.  FI.  Grasc.  t.  719,  unpublifhed. — Stalks  gene- 
rally three-flowered.  Legumes  with  diftinft,  acute  fpines 
on  the  outfide. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  flowering  in  June  and  July. — 
Root  annual,  flender,  fibrous.  Stems  rather  proftrate,  fmall, 
fmooth.  Leaves  on  fhort  ftalks,  decurrent,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  fringed.  Flowerflalls  long,  flender,  moflly  bear- 
ing three  yellow  flowers.  Legumes  fcarcely  fo  much  twilled 
as  in  the  foregoing  fpecies. 

S.  fubvillofa.  Four-flowered  Caterpillar.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1050.  “ Schkuhr.  Handb.  v.  2.  382.  t.  208.  a..” — 

Stalks  moflly  four-flowered.  Legumes  with  numerous, 
acute  fpines  on  the  outfide. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  and  of  Algiers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. — 
Root  annual.  Stems  llriated,  villous,  procumbent.  Leaves 
flalked,  broadly  lanceolate,  entire,  acute.  Stipulas  narrow. 
Flowerflalls  axillary,  naked,  ftriated,  much  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  moitly  four  together,  terminal,  yellow. 
Legumes  very  much  twiited. 

Desfontaines  has  another  fpecies  which  he  calls  S.  pur- 
purea. It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  firfl,  having  like  that  a 
folitary  flower , but  of  a purple  colour  ; the flems  and  leaves 
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hairy ; the  legume  grooved,  and  very  fhortly  muricate,  not 
fcaly. 

Miller  mentions  one  of  rather  a dwarfifh  habit  and  with 
pinnate  leaves , which  he  therefore  calls  S.  pinnata. 

Linnaeus  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  plants  of  this  genus, 
which  were  known  to  him,  were  originally  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 

Scorpiurus,  in  Gardening , contains  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  common  caterpillar  (S.  vermiculata)  ; the  two- 
flowered  caterpillar  (S.  muricata) ; and  the  furrowed  cater- 
pillar (S.  fulcata). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
lowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  in 
the  early  fpring  months,  three  or  four  feeds  being  put  in 
in  a place,  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned  properly,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds  afterwards,  when  they  will  produce  flowers, 
and  pods  having  the  refemblance  of  caterpillars,  about  the 
month  of  June.  The  fir  ft  fort  is  molt  deferving  of  culti- 
vation, as  being  the  largeft  in  the  pods,  and  molt  perfedtly 
formed. 

They  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  their  curious  pod* 
in  the  different  garden  departments. 

SCORPIUS.  See  Scorp^ena. 

Scorpius  Marinus , in  Ichthyology.  See  Cottus,  and 
Father -lajher. 

SCORTICK,  in  Geography , a lake  of  North  America. 
N.  lat.  62°  5f.  W.  long.  106°  20'. 

SCORTIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a meafure  of  capa- 
city of  a round  form,  which  ufed  always  to  be  heaped. 
SCORTUM.  See  Scrotum. 

SCORZAROLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mincio  ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mantua. 

SCO  RZ  ONER  A,  in  Botany , a word  of  barbarous  origin, 
which  neverthelefs  ha3  been  generally  received  by  all  the 
moft  clafiical  writers  in  this  fcience.  Tournefort  gives  its 
derivation  from  the  Catalan  name  of  a viper,  efcorfo ; De 
Theis  writes  it  fcurxon,  adding  that  this  plant  paffes  in  Spain 
for  a certain  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  that  reptile  ; an  idea 
which,  as  he  juftly  fays,  may  have  arifen  from  the  fnake- 
like  form  of  the  root,  rather  than  from  any  powerful  qua- 
lities in  that,  or  any  other  part  of  a plant,  which  is  in  fuch 
common  ufe  as  a mild  efculent  vegetable. — Linn.  Gen.  399. 
Schreb.  526.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1498.  Mart.  Mill. 
DiCt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  434.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  122.  Purlh  v.  2.  497.  Juff.  170. 
Tourn.  t.  269.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  647.  Poiret  in  La- 
marck’s Didt.  v.  7.  14.  Gsertn.  t.  159. — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenefia  Po/ygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compoflttt  femi- 
flofculofa,  Linn.  Cichoraceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  imbricated,  long,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, of  about  fifteen  fcales,  with  membranous  edges. 
Cor.  compound,  imbricated,  uniform ; florets  all  perfect, 
monopetalous,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  five-toothed,  the 
outermoft  rather  the  longefl.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capil- 
lary, very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube. 
Pifl.  Germen  oblong ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of 
the  ilamens  ; ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except 
the  ovate-oblong  clofed  calyx,  finally  fpreading  and  re- 
flexed. Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  cylindrical,  ftriated,  half  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; down  feathery,  its  points  more  or  lef9 
naked.  Recept.  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  feathery,  with  naked 
points.  Calyx  imbricated ; its  fcales  with  membranous 
edges. 

The  thirty-two  fpecies  in  Willdenow,  and  their  fynonyms, 
require  confiderable  corrections,  and  feveral  additions. 

1.  S. 
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1.  S.  tomentofa.  White  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1 1 12.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  Prodr.  FI.  Gr.  n.  1876. 
(S.  orientalis  latifolia,  nervofa,  candidifiima  et  tomentofa  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  36.) — Stem,  fimple.  Leaves  feflile,  ovate, 
ribbed,  downy,  entire. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Ar- 
menia ; by  Pallas  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  ; and  by  Sib- 
thorp  on  the  little  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  in  the  Archipelago, 
called  Caloiera,  or  Caloyero.  We  know  of  no  figure  of 
this  rare,  and  very  diltincl,  fpecies,  though  it  was  intro- 
duced at  Kew,  in  1789,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  is  a hardy 
perennial.  The  Jlem  is  about  one  or  two  feet  high,  round, 
ftriated,  leafy,  fomewhat  corymbofe  at  the  top,  clothed, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  herb,  with  foft  hoary  down. 
Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  two  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
acute,  entire,  many-ribbed,  half  clafping  the  Item  with  their 
bafe,  \yhich  in  the  lower  ones  is  elongated  into  more  or  lefs 
of  a broad  footjlalk.  Flowers  feveral,  terminal ; their  falls 
and  bafe  of  the  calyx  lhaggy,  with  filky  hairs.  The  corolla 
we  have  not  feen.  Tournefort  gathered  the  plant  in  feed 
only.  The  feeds  are  ftrongly  furrowed,  each  crowned  with 
a copious  tuft  of  Ihining,  feflile,  rough,  fcarcely  feathery, 
down,  nearly  an  inch  long. 

2.  S.  aufriaca.  Aultrian  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(S.  humilis ; Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  1.  24.  t.  36.  S.  n.  10; 
Hall.  Hift.  v.  I.  6.  S.  humilis  latifolia  pannonica  ; Cluf. 
Hill.  v.  1.  138.  Viperaria  pannonica  ; Ger.  Em.  737.)  — 
Stem  nearly  naked,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
many-ribbed,  fmooth,  oblique,  fomewhat  undulated. — 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Greece,  flowering  early  in  the  fpring.  Root 
perennial,  long  and  thick,  black,  crowned  with  fibres  of 
decayed  leaves.  Stem  ufually  folitary,  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  high,  fimple,  ereft,  bearing  a few  fcattered  braBeas, 
and  one  large  yellow  flower,  the  fcales  of  whofe  calyx , efpe- 
cially  the  edges  of  the  inner  ones,  are  generally  woolly. 
Leaves  feveral,  radical,  llalked,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
nearly  one  broad,  taper-pointed,  oblique  or  twilled,  mollly 
very  much  undulated,  rather  glaucous,  with  numerous  irre- 
gular longitudinal  ribs  and  veins. 

3.  S.  humilis.  Humble  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
11 12.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2 ? (S.  n.  11  ; Hall.  Hift. 
v.  1.  6.  S.  humilis  anguftifolia  pannonica  ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  138.  S.  lufitanica,  gramineo  folio  flore  pallide  luteo  ; 
Buxb  Cent.  2.  26.  t.  21.  Viperaria  pannonica  angufti- 
folia; Ger.  Em.  737.)  — Stem  nearly  naked,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  even,  fmooth,  fomewhat  channelled. 
— Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  but  rare.  Our 
fpecimens  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Davall,  in  the  Tombey,  a 
road  near  Aigle,  as  mentioned  by  Haller,  who  miftook  this 
plant  for  the  Linnasan  angujiifolia.  The  Linnaean  fpecimen 
came  from  Siberia.  Buxbaum  gathered  his  near  Conltan- 
tinople.  Differs  from  the  laft  in  having  longer,  narrower, 
fomewhat  channelled  and  convoluted,  but  not  undulated 
leaves.  Flower  rather  fmaller  and  paler,  with  fewer  fcales 
in  the  calyx,  and  thofe  almoft  perfectly  fmooth.  Haller 
doubted  whether  the  two  fpecies  were  diftindl,  and  Linnaeus 
has  referred  fome  of  the  fynonyms  of  the  prefent  to  his 
angujiifolia,  a very  different  plant  from  both.  The  figure 
in  FI.  Dan.  t.  816,  might  be  taken  for  S.  humilis,  did  not 
the  great  breadth  of  the  lower  leaves  more  accord  with 
aujlriaca.  Willdenow’s  characters  and  defcriptions  of  the 
two  are  not  fufficiently  correft  to  afcertain  what  he  meant, 
nor  is  it  clear  to  us  that  he  did  not  take  the  one  for  the 
other.  They  feem  intentionally  united  in  Hort.  Kew. 
Schleicher  has  called  our  humilis,  intermedia. 

4.  S.  pygmaa.  Dwarf  Alpine  Viper’s-grafs.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  n.  1878.  FI.  Graec.  t.  783,  unpubliflied. 


— Stem  nearly  naked,  fingle-flowered,  the  length  of  the 
foliage.  Leaves  recurved,  channelled,  woolly  on  the  upper 
fide. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  fummit  of  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  The  root  is  perennial,  black,  very 
long,  divided  at  the  crown  into  many  thick  knobs.  Leaves 
feveral  from  each  knob,  radical,  lanceolate,  channelled,  rigid, 
recurved,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  woolly  on  the 
upper  fide  towards  the  bafe.  Stems  folitary,  an  inch  high, 
woolly,  with  one  or  two  little  braBeas.  Flowers  large, 
yellow.  Outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  woolly  ; inner  fmooth, 
each  with  a purple  rib.  Limb  of  the  florets  broad,  and 
rather  fliort. 

5.  S.  hifpanica.  Garden  Viper’s-grafs,  or  Common  Scor- 

zonera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1112.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3. 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  492.  Camer.  Epit.  314.  (S.  major 

hifpanica;  Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  137.  Viperaria,  five  Scorzonera 
hifpanica;  Ger.  Em.  736.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  undivided, 
fmooth,  minutely  ferrated,  clafping  the  branched  Item. — 
Native  of  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  here 
in  the  year  1576,  and  It  ill  preferved  in  the  kitchen  gardens 
of  the  great  and  luxurious,  though  not  much  in  general  ufe. 
The  roots  are  perennial,  long,  cylindrical,  and  when  boiled, 
and  dreffed  with  cream,  make  a delicate,  rather  infipid,  di(h. 
Stem  branched,  leafy,  three  or  four  feet  high,  fmooth,  an- 
gular and  furrowed.  Leaves  a fpan  long,  pointed,  pale  and 
rather  glaucous.  Flowers  yellow,  folitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  long  naked  branches.  The  whole  plant  is  milky  when 
wounded,  but  not  acrid,  though  bitterifh. 

6.  S.  alba.  White-flowered  Viper’s-grafs. — Stem  fome- 
what branched  and  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  entire, 
fmooth,  glaucous  ; tapering  at  each  end  ; the  upper  ones 
ovate  at  the  bafe,  and  clafping  the  ftem. — Gathered  by 
Commerfon  at  Monte  Video.  Root  fomewhat  tuberous. 
Stem  a foot  high,  (lightly  branched  at  the  lower  part  only. 
Lower  leaves  tapering  at  the  bafe  and  fomewhat  llalked, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
broad,  glaucous,  efpecially  beneath,  with  one  (Irong  rib, 
and  many  fine  branching  veins  ; upper  ones  gradually  fmaller, 
dilated  and  rounded  at  their  bafe,  clafping  the  ftem. 
Flowers  white,  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  few  long,  (lightly 
bradteated,  branches.  Calyx  fmooth.  No  author  feems  to 
have  noticed  this  fpecies,  which  was  given  by  M.  Thouin 
to  the  younger  Linnaeus. 

7.  S .glajlifolia.  Woad-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(S.  graminifolia  ; Hoftm.  Germ.  272.  Roth.  Germ.  v.  1. 
334.  v.  2.  p.  2.  249.  S.  anguftifolia  altera;  Buxb.  Hal.  298. 
Rupp.  Jen.  ed.  Hall.  207.  Nonn.  Erf.  no.) — Stem  nearly 
fingle-flowered,  leafy.  Leaves  linear- lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth,  ribbed,  flat. — Found  on  hills  and  in  woods,  in 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Silefia.  Root  perennial.  Plant 
variable,  with  from  one  to  three  or  four  flowers,  and  leaves 
either  linear-lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate.  It  is  like  S. 
hifpanica,  but  differs  in  the  fewnefs  of  its  flowers,  the  very 
long- pointed  leaves,  tapering  greatly  at  each  end,  and  not 
ferrated.  The  narrow-leaved  variety  differs  from  S.  angujii- 
folia in  having  the Jlem-leaves  (horter,  npt  keeled,  nor  rigid, 
and  the  radical  ones  very  long.  The  calyx  moreover  is  naked 
and  fmooth. — Such  is  Willdenow’s  account,  on  whom  we 
rely  for  the  quotations,  having  feen  no  fpecimen  nor  figure 
of  this  fpecies;  unlefs  S latifolia  altera,  Bauh.  Pin.  275, 
be  its  true  fynonym  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  S.  boemica  ; Matth. 
Valgr.  v.  1.  493.  S.  major  pannonica  prima ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  138.  Viperaria  humilis  ; Ger.  Em.  736.  Willdenow 
furely  could  not  overlook  thefe  figures,  which  are  not  ap- 
propriated either  by  him  or  Linnaeus. 

8.  S.  caricifolia.  Carex-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Pall.  It. 
v.  3.  756.  t.  I i.  f.  I.  Willd.  n,  6- — Stem  fingle-flowered. 
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leafy,  afcending.  Leaves  lanceolate-fwordfhaped,  fmooth, 
flat,  many-ribbed.  Corolla  fomewhat  longer  than  the  calyx. 
—Gathered  by  Pallas  in  the  low  falt-marfhes  of  Siberia, 
flowering  in  June.  Root  tuberous,  perennial,  fending  down 
many  juicy,  very  fweet,  radicles,  as  thick  as  a reed.  Radical 
leaves  a fpan  long,  pliant.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  fur- 
rowed, bearing  about  three  diltant  fmall  leaves.  Flower 
comparatively  fmall,  yellow  ; the  corolla  but  (lightly  fpread- 
ing,  and  not  much  exceeding  the  calyx,  whofe  outer  feales 
are  purple.  Seed-down  fefiile,  finely  feathery.  Pallas. 

9.  S . parvifora.  Small-flowered  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd. 
n.  7.  Jacq.  Audr.  v.  4.  3.  t.  305. — Stem  branched,  leafy, 
afcending.  Leaves  lanceolate-fwordfhaped,  fmooth,  flat, 
ribbed.  Corolla  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.— Native  of 
open,  funny,  rather  boggy,  place*  in  Auftria,  flowering  in 
May,  June,  and  July.  'Thefowers  are  rather  fmaller  than 
the  laft,  but  from  all  we  can  gather,  the  two  plants  appear 
to  conffitute  one  fpecies  ; neverthelefs,  having  never  exa- 
mined a fpecimen  of  the  former,  we  leave  them  as  we  find 
them. 

10.  S.  undulata.  Wavy-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Vahl.  Symb. 

v.  2.  86.  Willd.  n.  8.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  219.  (S. 

grsca  faxatilis,  foliis  anguftis  undulatis  tomentofis  ; Tourn. 
Cor.  36.) — Stem  (lightly  branched.  Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, tapering,  wavy,  downy.  Outer  feales  of  the  calyx 
with  fpreading  points. — Native  of  fandy  ground  in  Bar- 
bary; and  according  to  Tournefort’s  fynonym,  in  Greece, 
though  Dr.  Sibthorp  does  not  appear  to  have  found  it. 
Root  perennial,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  crowned  with  briftly 
remains  of  leaves.  Stem  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high,  downy, 
leafy  below  ; fometimes  Ample  ; fometimes  bearing  three  or 
four  fingle-flowered  branches.  Leaves  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  downy  or  mealy,  rarely  fmooth  ; the  upper 
ones  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Flower  the  fize  of  S.  humilis. 
Calyx  with  lax,  reflexed,  pointed  feales.  Corolla  purple. 
Down  fefiile,  feathery,  cohering  together  like  a cobweb. — 
Our  account  is  taken  from  Desfontaines  and  Vahl.  The 
latter  deferibes  the  Jlowers  as  pale  red. 

11.  S ■ gramin folia.  Grafs-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1 1 12.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Obf.  falc.  4. 
13.  t.  100.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  784,  unpublifhed. — 
Stem  branched,  many-flowered.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
taper  pointed,  entire,  keeled,  fmooth.  Calyx  fomewhat 
downy  at  the  bafe  ; its  inner  feales  thrice  as  long  as  the 
outer.  Florets  bearded. — Native  of  Portugal,  Siberia, 
Afia  Minor,  and  Zante.  Miller  is  faid  to  have  cultivated 
this  fpecies,  and  it  flill  finds  a place  in  catalogues,  but  is 
rarely  feen  in  gardens.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  tall  and 
branching,  like  S.  hifpanica , but  the  leaves  are  much  nar- 
rower, and  entire.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  purplifh  at  the 
back.  Anthers  brown.  Each  jloret  is  bearded  at  the  out- 
fide,  round  the  fummit  of  the  tube,  with  fpreading  yellow 
filaments,  which  feem  charadieriftic  of  this  fpecies.  The 
five  equal  inner  feales  of  the  calyx,  edged  with  purple,  are 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  imbricated  ones  at  the 
bafe.  Thefe  laft  are  fometimes,  not  always,  villous  or 
downy.  Seed-down  feathery,  with  naked  points,  as  in  feve- 
ral  others  of  this  genus. 

12.  S.  tuberofa.  Tuberous  Viper’s-grafs.  Pall.  It.  v.  3. 
757-  t*  Y.  f.  3.  Willd.  n.  10.  (S.  bulbofa  : Wheler’s  Tra- 
vels 416,  with  a plate.  S.  humilis  tuberofa  fyriaca  ; Morif. 
feft.  7.  t.  6.  f.  16.  Chondrilla  altera;  Rauw.  It..  117,  with 
a figure.) — Stems  fingle-flowered,  fomewhat  leafy.  Leaves 
linear  ; downy  beneath.  Root  tuberous,  globofe.  Scales 
of  the  calyx  with  recurved  points. — Native  of  Syria,  Greece, 
and  of  the  barren  muddy  abrupt  banks  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  Wolga,  flowering  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  difap- 


pearing  in  May,  except  the  perennial,  tuberous,  milky, 
nearly  globular  root , about  as  big  as  a walnut,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Calmueks.  Stems  one  or  more,  united  under 
ground,  fix  inches  high,  leafy  in  their  lower  part,  and  in- 
vefted  with  membranous  (heaths.  Leaves  as  tall  as  the  ftem, 
narrow,  acute.  Flowers  folitary,  fmall,  yellow,  externally 
purplifh,  drooping  before  they  expand.  Inner  feales  of 
the  calyx  equal,  eredt ; outer  imbricated,  with  recurved 
points,  downy. 

13.  S . araneofa.  Cobweb  Viper’s-grafs.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1880.  FI.  Graze,  t.  785,  unpublifhed. 

• — Stems  fingle-flowered,  leafy.  Leaves  linear,  recurved, 
fhaggy,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  whofe  feales  are  all  ereft. 
Root  tuberous,  oblong,  very  large. — Gathered  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp  in  Cyprus.  We  were  at  firft  inclined  to  refer 
Wheler’s  fynonym  to  this  fpecies,  inftead  of  the  laft,  but  it 
feems  to  agree  heft  with  that.  The  prefent  has  an  ovate  or 
oblong  flefhy  root,  perhaps  of  a pound  weight,  encompafled 
with  two  or  three  zone-like  furrows.  Stems  numerous,  a 
fpan  high,  moftly  Ample  and  fingle-flowered,  clothed  with 
long,  narrow,  recurved  leaves , which  are  fhaggy  with  long, 
loofe,  white,  cobweb-fike  fibres.  The  calyx  is  villous ; its 
feales  all  eredf  and  clofe-prefied  ; not  with  recurved  points, 
as  in  S.  tuberofa.  The  corolla  is  large,  yellow.  Florets 
without  any  fibres  round  the  top  of  the  tube.  Seed-down 
rough  throughout,  fcarcely  feathery.  Seeds  clothed  with 
briftly  hairs. 

14.  S.  crocifolia.  Crocus  leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1881.  FI.  Graec.  t.  786,  un- 
publifhed.—Stems  fingle-flowered,  leafy.  Leaves  linear, 
lax,  quite  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  calyx  ; their  mid-rib 
dilated,  pale. — Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Zante,  and  fome 
parts  of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  know  it 
by  the  name  of  'Zxdga-on^x,  in  common  with  S.  graminifolia. 
The  prefent  is  a perfedfly  fmooth  perennial  plant,  with  a 
long  cylindrical  root,  probably  efculent,  like  that  of  the 
common  S.  hifpanica.  Stems  a foot  high,  each  bearing  a 
yellow  flower,  of  a middling  fize,  externally  purplifh.  The 
calyx  is  (lender ; its  fix  or  feven  inner  feales  equal,  thrice  as 
long  as  the  few  pointed,  clofe,  imbricated  ones  at  the  bafe. 
The  radical  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  loofely  fpreading  and 
deflexed,  quite  entire  and  fmooth,  each  marked  by  a broad 
pale  mid-rib,  almoft  as  confpicuous  as  in  the  Crocus.  The 

Jlem-leaves  are  much  fhorter,  alternate,  diminifhing  gradually 
upwards  to  a fmall  bradea.  The  florets  have  no  beard-like 
filaments  round  their  tube,  by  the  want  of  which  this  plant 
differs-  eflentially  from  S.  graminifolia,  as  well  as  in  its 
humbler  growth,  fimple  ferns,  linear  leaves,  and  fmaller 
fowers. 

15.  S . puflla.  Curled-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  “ Pall.  It. 
v.  2.  append,  n.  122.  t.  L.”  Willd.  n.  1 1. — “ Leaves  thread- 
fhaped,  curled  at  the  points.  Stem  branched.” — Native  of 
the  promontories  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Root  perennial,  crowded 
with  a fibrous  fubftance,  like  moll  of  the  perennial  plants 
of  the  fouthern  defarts  of  Siberia.  Stems  of  humble  growth, 
feveral,  afcending  or  nearly  eredf,  leafy,  branching  at  the 
top  into  three  or  four fower-falks.  Leaves  long,  linear,  with 
curling  points.  Calyx  with  broad  feales  ; the  inner  ones 
gradually  narrower  and  longer,  but  not  fo  long  as  the  corolla , 
w'hich  is  pale,  and  not  expanded.  Seeds  fmooth,  ftriated. 
Down  very  long,  feathery,  with  naked  capillary  points. 
Pallas.  Willdenow. 

16.  S.  rofea.  Rofe-coloured  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  12. 
(S-  purpurea;  Scop.  Carn.  (n.  949.)  v.  2.  96.  t.  46.  S. 
iylveitris,  foliis  anguftis,  flore  caeruleo,  minor  ; Mentz. 
Pugill.  t.T.  f.  1.  Tragopoginis  fpecies,  five  Scorfonera 
major  anguftifolia,  fubcaeruleo  flore ; Bauh.  Hift.v.  2.10612.) 

— “ Stem 
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— “ Stem  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  flat ; 
thofe  on  the  ftem  linear  and  keeled.” — Native  of  groves  in 
Brandenburg,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and  Car- 
niola.  Perennial.  The  Jlem  ufually  bears  but  one  flower, 
very  rarely  two.  Radical  leaves  flat ; thofe  of  the  ftem 
narrower,  with  a triangular  keel ; their  bafe  hairy.  Willd. 

17.  S.  purpurea.  Branched  Purple  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1113.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  5.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
v.  1.  23.  t.  35.  (S.  n.  5 ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  7.  t.  2.  S.  an- 
guftifolia elatior  pannonica  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  139.  Vipera- 
ria  anguftifolia  elatior ; Ger.  Em.  737.) — Stem  branched. 
Leaves  linear-awl-fhaped,  channelled,  triangular,  fomewhat 
hairy.  Calyx  downy  ; its  outer  fcales  blunt. — Native  of 
Siberia  and  Auftria,  flowering  in  June.  Willdenow  fays 
this  has  always  a branched  Jlem , adding,  that  all  the  leaves 
are  linear-thread-lhaped,  moftly  hairy.  Our  fpecimens  from 
Gmelin  anfwer  to  this  defcription,  and  yet  feem  to  want 
the  peculiar  denfe  hairinefs,  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves , fo 
confpicuous  in  Mentzelius’s  figure  of  the  foregoing.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant,  purple,  and  rather  large.  Outer  fcales 
of  the  calyx  peculiarly  broad  and  blunt ; all  the  fcales  finely 
downy.  By  Scopoli’s  figure,  the  calyx  of  rofea  feems  to 
have  nothing  but  acute  fcales  ; but  of  that  we  have  feen  no 
fpecimen. 

18.  S . anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1 1 13.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  6.  “Waldft.  and 
Kitaib.  Hung.  v.  2.  128.  t.  122.”  (S.  pinifolia ; Gouan. 
Illuftr.  53.  Willd.  n.  15.  Tragopogon  pinifolium  hifpa- 
nicum  ; Barrel.  Ic.  496,  good. ) — Stem  fingle-flowered, 
downy,  leafy,  fwelling  near  the  top.  Leaves  awl-fhaped, 
acute,  ribbed,  entire,  crowded.  Calyx  downy,  with  blunt 
fcales.  Seeds  fmooth. — Native  of  Spain,  and  the  fouth  of 
France ; perhaps  alfo  of  Hungary  ; but  we  truft  to  the 
Hort.  Kew.  for  the  quotation  of  the  FI.  Hungar.  not  hav- 
ing that  book  within  our  reach.  Nor  are  we  fure  that  the 
authors  of  either  of  thefe  works  knew  the  true  anguflifolia. 
They  may  pollibly  intend  Haller’s  n.  11,  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  humilis,  fee  n.  3 ; to  which  may  alfo  belong 
Gmelin’s  n.  2.  t.  1,  though  the  hairinefs  of  the  ftem  in  his 
figure  feems  an  objedfion.  We  have  no  authentic  fpecimen 
of  his  plant,  to  decide  the  queftion.  All  we  here  anfwer, 
for  is  the  original  anguflifolia  of  Linnaeus,  which  Gouan, 
milled  by  Haller,  defcribed  as  new.  The  root  is  tapering. 
Stem  folitary,  three  or  four  inches  high,  ereft,  Ample, 
fingle-flowered,  round,  furrowed,  more  or  lefs  downy,  pale; 
fwelling,  or  club-lhaped,  at  the  top ; leafy  in  the  lower 
part.  Leaves  very  numerous,  about  as  tall  as  the  ftem, 
linear,  keeled,  very  narrow,  downy  at  the  bafe  only ; the 
radical  ones  longeft  and  moft  numerous ; thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftem  much  crowded ; one  or  two  remote  ones, 
about  the  middle,  fpreading,  dilated  at  their  bafe.  Flowers 
as  large  as  any  of  the  genus,  or  larger,  fulphur-coloured  ; 
of  a fine  purple  beneath,  though,  as  Gouan  well  obferves, 
the  tubes  of  all  the  florets  are  yellow.  Calyx  regularly  im- 
bricated throughout  ; its  fcales  all  obtufe,  finely  downy  ; 
the  innermoft  above  an  inch  long.  Seeds  long,  (lender,  an- 
gular, fmooth,  with  fefiile,  feathery,  naked-pointed  down. 
This  is  a very  handfome  plant,  as  well  as  totally  diltindt  from 
all  the  foregoing. 

19.  S . hirfuta.  Hairy  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  278. 
Willd.  n.  16.  (S.  eriofperma;  Gouan.  Illuftr.  52  ? S.  ori- 
entalis  anguftifolia,  fetnine  longo  afpero  ; Tourn.  Cor.  36. 
Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus,  foliis  integris 
ftri&is  ciliatis,  caule  hirto,  pedunculis  fuperne  incrafiatis ; 
Gerard.  Gallo-Prov.  258.  T.  hirfutum ; Garid.  469. 
t.  106.  T.  apulum  humile  hirfutum  luteum ; Column. 
Ecphr.  234.  233.) — Stem  fingle-flowered,  hairy,  as  well 


as  the  linear  channelled  leaves.  Calyx  downy,  with  acute 
fcales.  Seeds  hairy. — Native  of  Italy,  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  the  Levant,  in  open  dry  ground.  Gerarde  mentions 
it  as  biennial.  The  flems  are  ufually  folitary,  fometimes 
two  or  three  from  one  root,  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  Gouan’s  faying  the  ftem  is  branched  and  many-flowered. 
The  hairinefs  of  the  herbage,  but  efpecially  of  the  feeds, 
diftinguifhes  this  fpecies  clearly  from  the  laft.  The  flowers 
moreover  are  not  half  fo  large.  The  naked  points  of  the 
feed-down , which  is  tawny,  are  much  longer  than  in  that 
fpecies. 

20.  S.  villofa.  Shaggy  Viper’s-grafs.  Scop.  Carn. 
v.  2.  952.  t.  46.  Willd.  n.  17. — Stem  branched,  ftriated, 
villous,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  and  linear  keeled  leaves. 
Seed-down  obfcurely  feathered. — Native  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Triefte.  Stem  a foot  high,  ereft.  Leaves  falcate, 
half  embracing  the  ftem  and  branches.  Flowers  an  inch  in 
diameter,  yellow ; reddifh  beneath.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
fifteen,  (lightly  downy,  red  at  the  back,  yellowilh  at  the 
edges.  Seed-down  tawny.  Scopoli. 

21.  S.  eriofperma.  Woolly-feeded  Viper’s-grafs.  Marfch. 
in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  458,  excluding  the 
fynonym.  Willd.  n.  18. — Stems  fimple,  afcending,  partly 
woolly,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  linear- awlfhaped,  chan- 
nelled, ribbed,  nearly  fmooth.  Calyx  woolly,  with  pointed 
fcales.  Seeds  clothed  with  white  down. — Native  of  grafly 
hills  towards  mount  Caucafus,  as  well  as  of  the  fandy 
Ihores  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  We  have  received  wild  fpeci- 
mens from  Dr.  Fifcher  of  Mofcow,  by  the  name  of  Laflof- 
permum  anguflifolium,  accompanied  with  the  above  fynonym. 
The  flems  are  a foot  high,  round,  (lender,  leafy  in  the 
lower  part,  remarkable  for  a denfe  patch  of  wool  facing 
the  dilk  of  each  leaf ; fmooth  and  naked  above,  each  bear- 
ing one  flower , about  an  inch  broad,  of  a delicate  pale 
yellow,  with  pink  or  purple  ribs.  Scales  of  the  calyx  red 
or  brownifti,  (harply  pointed,  woolly  at  the  back  and 
edges.  Leaves  grafly,  curved,  tapering,  woolly  at  the 
bafe,  though  lefs  fo  than  the  ftem.  The  feeds  are  faid  to 
be  entirely  covered  with  very  white  filky  pubefcence.  Their 
down  is  feathery. 

22.  S.  cretica.  Cretan  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  19. 
( S.  cretica  anguftifolia,  femine  tomentofo  candidiflimo ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  36.) — “ Leaves  linear,  flat,  fomewhat  fringed. 
Stem  branched  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  downy.” — Native  of 
Crete ; where  it  was  found  on  the  Sphaciotic  mountains, 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  according  to  his  manufcripts  ; but  we 
have  not  found  a fpecimen  in  his  herbarium.  Willdenow 
diftinguifhes  this  from  the  preceding,  having  feen  both,  by 
the  following  defcription.  Root  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
with  many  heads,.  Leaves  linear,  fringed,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  bottom,  flat,  ribbed,  as  long  as  the  whole  plant. 
Stems  afcending,  a finger’s  length,  divided  at  the  bafe  into 
two  or  three  branches,  with  a (hort  leaf  at  each  divifiou  ; 
naked  in  the  upper  part,  except  a few  difperfed  fcales. 
Calyx  imbricated  ; its  outer  fcales  very  (hort,  membranous 
at  the  edge,  downy ; the  inner  ones  elongated,  membranous. 
Willd. 

23.  S.  capcnfis.  Cape  Viper’s-grafs.  Thunb.  Prodr. 
141.  Willd.  n.  20. — “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stem  panicled.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

24.  S.  chondrilloides.  Scaly-ftalked  Viper’s-grafs. — 
Willd.  n.  2i. — “ Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fomewhat  toothed. 
Stem  much  branched.  Flower-ftalks  fcaly.” — Native  of 
Spain.  Pourret. — Stem  four  to  fix  inches  high,  divaricated, 
almoft  leaflefs,  or  only  bearing  fome  fcattered,  linear,  moftly 
entire,  leaves,  Ihorter  than  the  reft.  The  radical  leaves  are 

linear. 
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linear,  obtufe,  generally  runcinate,  fometimes  merely  fur- 
nifhed  with  (hallow  wavy  teeth,  occafionally  quite  entire. 
Of  the  two  latter  defcriptions  are  fuch  as  grow  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  (lem.  Seed-down  fefiile,  feathery.  The 
plant  has  the  afpeft  of  a Cbondrilla.  Willd. 

25.  S.  refedifolia.  Spreading  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1 1 13.  Willd.  n.  22,  excluding  Boccone’s  fynonym. 
Ait.  n.  7.  ( S.  calcitrapifolia ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  87. 

S.  laciniatis  foliis  fupina;  Barrel.  Ic.  94-  n.  1050.  t.  800. 
S.  pratenfis,  foliis  laciniatis  glabris ; Buxb.  Cent.  2.  27. 
t.  22.) — Stems  (lightly  branched,  decumbent,  leafy.  Leaves 
pinnatifid,  fmooth,  fomewhat  lyrate.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
woolly  at  the  points.  — Native  of  Spain  and  Armenia. 
Root  annual,  or  biennial.  Stems  feveral,  decumbent,  a fpan 
long,  ftriated  ; roughifh  and  leafy  in  the  lower  part ; amend- 
ing and  naked  at  the  top,  each  bearing  a folitary,  pale- 
yellow  Jlower,  of  a moderate  fize.  Segments  of  the  leaves 
various  in  breadth,  linear  or  obovate,  channelled,  wavy,  and 
fomewhat  toothed.  Scales  of  the  calyx  numerous,  regu- 
larly imbricated,  ovate-oblong,  very  (lightly  downy  at  the 
back,  ribbed,  keeled,  each  tipped  with  a remarkable  tuft 
of  denfe  white  cottony  wool.  The  exigence  of  this  wool 
is  denied  by  Vahl;  who,  by  his  defcription  of  S-  refedifolia, 
his  transfer  of  the  Linnasan  fynonym  to  the  following,  and 
his  citation,  with  approbation,  of  another  fynonym,  which 
belongs  to  Willdenow’s  Sonchus  chondrilloides,  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1515,  appears  to  have  miltaken  the  plant.  The  true  refedi- 

folia  is  here  defcribed  from  the  Linnsean  fpecimen,  and  its 
calyx , except  the  woolly  tips,  is  well  delineated  in  Barre- 
iier’s  t.  800.  The  feed-down  is  fefiile,  and  feathery  almoft 
to  its  very  points. 

26.  S.  calcitrapifolia.  Star-thiffle-leaved  Viper’s-grafs. 
Willd.  n.  23,  excluding  Barrelier’s  and  Buxbaum’s  fyno- 
nyms.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  787,  unpublifhed.  (S. 
orientalis,  foliis  calcitrapse,  flore  liavefcente ; Tourn. 
Cor.  36?) — Stems  afcending,  villous,  fcarcely  branched; 
leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  villous 
(talks.  Calyx  downy  ; its  fcales  linear-lanceolate ; the 
innermoft  equal,  twice  the  length  of  the  reit.  Found  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
Root  perennial,  long  and  cylindrical.  Stems  feveral,  fpread- 
ing,  afcending,  about  a finger’s  length,  round,  reddilh, 
clothed  with  white  (haggy  down,  more  or  lefs  leafy  at  the 
bottom,  partly  fimple,  partly  fubdivided.  Leaves  rather 
hoary,  with  very  (haggy  ltalks,  deeply  pinnatifid,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length  ; their  fegments  decurrent,  elliptic- 
oblong,  entire  at  the  edges,  either  fimple,  two-lobed,  or 
pinnatifid.  Flowers  folitary,  yellow,  green  underneath, 
about  an  inch  broad,  with  a cylindrical  calyx , whofe  fcales  are 
narrow,  acute,  purpliih,  and  fmooth  upwards,  downy  in  the 
lower  part ; the  inner  row  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the  outer. 
Seed-down  feathery. — The  doubts  of  Retzius  and  Vahl, 
with  the  emendations  of  the  latter,  have  fo  embroiled  the 
mftory  of  S.  refedifolia,  that  although  we  can  very  clearly 
determine  that  fpecies,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  what  they 
have  contralfed  or  confounded  therewith.  The  prefent  very 
diftinft  plant  we  have  confidered  as  the  calcitrapifolia  of 
Vahl,  and  confequently  perhaps  of  Willdenow  ; but  on  more 
mature  inveftigation,  it  appears  that  Vahl’s  plant  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Linnasan  refedifolia.  What  the  plant  of 
Tournefort  may  be,  we  have  no  precife  knowledge,  but 
the  name  of  calcitrapifolia,  not  being  otherwife  occupied, 
may  as  well  remain  with  our  prefent  plant,  to 'which  it  is 
very  fuitable.  Willdenow,  who  had  feen  dried  fpecimens 
of  what  he  judged  refedifolia  and  calcitrapifolia,  may  pofiibly 
have  had  Tournefort’s  plant,  and  have  understood  them  as 
we  do. 
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27.  S.  lacimata.  Cut-ieaved  Viper’s-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1 1 14.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  8.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  4. 
29.  t.  356.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  788,  unpublifhed. 
(S.  11.  12;  Hall.  Hilt.  v.  1.  6.  Tragnpogon  laciniatis 
foliis;  Column.  Phytob.  p.  2.  22.  t.  21.) — Stem  eredt. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  linear  parallel  fegments ; the  upper 
and  lowermofl:  undivided.  Calyx  nearly  fmooth  ; its  fcales 
fpurred  at  the  top. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in 
dry  wafte  places,  flowering  all  fummer  long.  The  root  is 
biennial,  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  the  finger.  Stems  very 
various  in  height  and  luxuriance,  hollow,  leafy,  furrowed, 
fomewhat  downy  ; in  favourable  circumflances  above  a foot 
high,  with  feveral  alternate  branches  ; in  barren  or  lofty 
fpots  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  partly 
decumbent,  fimple  and  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  numerous, 
fmooth,  linear-lanceolate,  entire  ; mod  of  them  pedlinate, 
as  it  were,  at  the  hides,  with  very  narrow  fegments  : the 
firft  radical  leaves,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  top  of  the 
(tern,  have  none  of  thefe  lateral  fegments.  Flowers  Solitary, 
terminal,  rather  larger  than  the  lalt,  yellow  ; purplifh  or 
livid  underneath.  Calyx  imbricated,  a little  downy  ; each 
fcale  furnifhed  with  a dorfal  fpur,  or  incurved  point,  near 
the  top.  Seeds  long,  pale,  angular,  curved,  fmooth,  with 
feathery  down.  The  whole  herb  is  full  of  a bitter  milky 
juice. 

28.  S.  oQangularis . O&arrgular  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd. 

n.  25.  (S.  refedifolia;  Gouan.  Illuftr.  53?  Willd.)  — 

“ Lower  leaves  decurrently  pinnatifid,  lanceolate  ; upper 
linear-lanceolate.  Calyx  odtangular  in  the  bud.” — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Willdenow  defcribes  it  as  fimilar 
to  the  preceding,  but  with  broader  radical  leaves,  whofe 
fegments  are  lanceolate  and  decurrent  ; and  hoary  calyxes , 
which  before  they  expand  have  eight  angles.  He  confiders 
Gouan’s  plant  as  probably  the  fame,  though  defcribed  as 
procumbent,  while  his  own  is  eredl.  We  can  form  no  opi- 
nion, having  feen  neither. 

29.  S.  pumila.  Little  Bridle-pointed  Viper’s-grafs. 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  19.  t.  121.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  26 — Stems 
fimple,  fingle-flowered,  leaflefs,  fcaly.  Leaves  pinnatifid, 
acute,  linear,  with  callous  bridly-pointed  teeth. — Native  of 
Spain,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  radical  leaves  are 
feveral,  fpreading,  flefhy,  fmooth,  regularly  and  deeply 
pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  acute,  bordered  and  terminated 
with  callous  white  teeth,  each  of  which  bears  a bridle. 
Stems  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  afcending,  clothed  with 
many  alternate  fimple  fcales,  or  fmall  leaves,  and  each  bear- 
ing one  large  yellow  jlower,  whofe  calyx  fcales  are  imbri- 
cated, narrow,  reddifh.  The  feed-down  is  fimple,  according 
to  Cavanilles,  fo  that  the  plant  appears  fcarcely  to  belong 
to  this  genus.  We  know  it  not. 

30.  S.  coronopifolia.  Buck’s-horn  Viper’s-grafs.  Des- 

font.  Atlant.  v.  2.  220.  t.  212.  Willd.  n.  27.  (S.  brevi- 

caulis  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  88.  t.  44. ) — Stem  fimple,  fingle- 
flowered,  (lightly  leafy.  Leaves  downy,  unequally  pinna- 
tifid and  jagged,  obtufe.  — Native  of  hills  in  Barbary ; 
perennial.  A dwarf  downy  plant,  with  numerous  very' 
irregularly  divided  leaves,  as  tall  as  the  fem,  which  is  foli- 
tary, and  bears  a large  yellow  fower.  The  fcales  of  the 
calyx  are  broad,  acute,  downy,  efpecially  at  their  edges. 
Seed-down  feathery. 

31.  S . afpera.  Rough  Viper’s-grafs.  “ Desfont.  Ann. 
du  Muf.  v.  1.  133.  t.  9.”  Poiret  in  Lamarck’s  Dift. 
v.  7.  24. — Stems  afcending,  branched.  Leaves  rough,  lan- 
ceolate, toothed  or  pinnatifid.  Calyx  fmooth.  Florets 
with  a downy  tube.  Seeds  downy. — Native  of  the  Levant. 
Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  divided  from  the  very  bafe 
into  feveral  downy,  fingle-flowered  branches , 18  inches 
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long,  leafy  at  the  bottom,  fcaly  upwards.  Leaves  roughifh, 
hoary  ; the  lower  ones  fpatulate,  toothed,  or  almoft  pinna- 
tifld,  with  fmall  intermediate  teeth  ; each  fegrnent  and  tooth 
tipped  with  a ftiff  brittle.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal, 
yellow.  Calyx  oval,  fmooth,  imbricated.  Florets  crowded 
towards  the  circumference,  fo  as  to  leave  a fpace  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower.  The  Jlyles  are  remarkably  curved.  Seeds 
long,  channelled,  pubefcent  ; their  down  fefille,  reddifh, 
feathery  in  its  upper  half.  Desfontaines. 

32.  S.  afperrima.  Hifpid  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  29. 
■ — Leaves  runcinate,  hifpid.  Stem  fomewhat  leafv,  hifpid, 
bearing  about  two  flowers.  — Native  of  Galatia.  The  leaves 
are  compared  by  Willdenow  to  thofe  of  his  ylpargla  hifpida, 
( Leontodon  hifpidum  of  Linnaeus, ) being  denfely  clothed 
with  thick,  white,  rigid,  forked  hairs.  Stem  ereCt,  covered 
with  fimilar  hairs,  and  bearing  one  or  two,  very  rarely  three, 
flowers,  as  well  as  two  or  three  leaves.  The  flalk  is  tumid 

under  each  flower.  Seeds  long,  linear,  with  a feathery, 
flightly  ftalked,  down.  Willdenow. 

33.  S.  taraxacifolia.  Dandelion-leaved  Viper’s-grafs. 
Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1.  52.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  160,  not  106.  Willd. 
n.  30.  Ait.  n.  9.  Murr.  in  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  71 1. 
—Stem  branched,  almolt  naked.  Leaves  runcinate,  obtufe, 
fmooth.  Stalks  fwelling  under  the  flowers.  Seed-aown 
feathery,  with  intermediate  hairs. — Native  of  Bohemia.  A 
hardy  perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  Root 
fpindle-ftiaped.  Stems  feveral,  a foot  and  a half  or  two 
feet  high,  ereft,  branched,  round,  hollow,  very  fmooth, 
bearing  one  or  two  fmall  fcales,  but  no  leaves,  fo  that  they 
are  perhaps  rightly  denominated  fcapi  by  Jacquin  and  Will- 
denow. Leaves  feveral,  radical,  deprefled,  with  many 
ftrong  blunt  teeth,  pointing  backwards ; the  upper  furface 
quite  fmooth  ; under  roughifh  ; margin  minutely  fringed. 
Flowers  rather  fmall,  yellow  ; orange-red  beneath.  Calyx 
green,  and  fmooth,  except  a few  teeth  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  mid-rib.  Seeds  ftriated  ; their  down  ftalked. 

34.  S.  acaulis.  Stem-lefs  Viper’s-grafs.  Willd.  n.  31. 
(S.  taraxaci;  Roth.  Beitr.  fafc.  1.  120.  Catal.  fafc.  1. 
95.) — Stalk  radical,  naked,  Angle-flowered.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  with  runcinate  teeth.  — Native  of  Silefia. 
Root  biennial.  Plant  like  a Dandelion,  but  larger  and 
fmooth.  Leaves  narrower  and  longer,  reddifh,  fcarcely 
running  down  into  the  footflaik.  Stalk  hollow,  ftriated, 
purplifh,  rarely  two  feet  high,  ere£l  when  in  flower,  then 
decumbent  till  the  feed  is  ripe,  when  it  rifes  again,  and  the 
whole  calyx  becomes  reflexed.  The  inner  fcales  of  the 
calyx  refemble  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  but  the  outer  are  much 
Ihorter,  roundifh  or  oval,  pointed,  keeled,  dark  green,  un- 
equal, with  a membranous,  pellucid,  coloured  margin,  and 
clofely  prefled  to  the  inner  ones.  Seed-down  Ample,  ftalked. 
Roth.  The  genus  of  this  plant  appears  to  us,  at  belt,  very 
doubtful. 

3 J.  S.  elongata.  Long-ftalked  Greek  Viper’s-grafs. 
Willd.  n.  32.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  789,  unpubliftied. 
(S.  graeca,  faxatilis  et  maritima,  foliis  varie  laciniatis  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  36.  Voy.  v.  1.  86,  with  a plate.  Cata- 
nanche  graeca;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 142.) — Stem  branched, 
leafy.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnatiftd,  cut  ; downy  be- 
neath. Scales  of  the  calyx  imbricated,  elliptical,  obtufe, 
very  fmooth.  Seeds  hairy. — Native  of  the  rocky  fhores  of 
the  Greek  iflands.  Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Naxia  ; by 
Sibthorp  in  Milo,  Amorgo,  &c.  The  root  is  perennial, 
fpindle-fhaped.  Stem  ereff,  (lightly  branched  from  the 
lower  part,  leafy,  round,  ftriated,  downy.  Radical  leaves 
numerous,  more  or  lefs  deeply  cut,  fomewhat  lyrate,  each 
fegrnent  or  tooth  tipped  with  a bridle  ; both  fldes  a little 
downy  ; the  under  one  mod  fo,  and  palelt.  Stem-leaves  fcat- 


tered,  fmaller  and  lefs  divided.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  top 
of  each  branch,  large,  of  a flne  golden  yellow,  with  brown 
anthers  ; florets  broad,  elliptical,  near  an  inch  long,  ftrongly 
toothed  at  the  extremity.  Calyx  oval,  with  clofe,  elegant, 
rounded  fcales,  white  and  membranous  chiefly  at  their  upper 
part.  Seed  covered  with  foft  hairs  ; down  feathery.  — 
Tournefort  fuggefted  that  this  flne  plant  might  perhaps  be  a 
Catananche,  and  Vaillant  referred  it  to  that  genus,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Linnaeus.  But  Willdenow  has  very 
juftly  brought  it  back  to  its  moft  natural  place,  neither  the 
receptacle  nor feeds  having  the  characters  of  Catananche,  though 
we  muft  confefs  its  habit  and  calyx  do  not  exadlly  anfwer  to 
the  ufual  appearance  of  a Scorzonera. 

36.  S.  pinnatiflda.  Carolina  Viper’s-grafs.  Michaux 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  89.  Purfli  n.  1.  (Leontodon  caro- 
linianum;  Walt.  Carol.  192.) — “ Stem  ereft,  three-flowered. 
Flower-ftalks  elongated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
(harply  pinnatifld,  or  diftantly  toothed.” — Native  of  Caro- 
lina, in  wafte  ground.  Michaux. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  fome  Linnaean  fpecies  of 
Scorzonera  are  here  omitted.  Thefe  are  the  following. 
S.  tlngitana,  Sp.  PI.  1 1 14,  moft  obvioufly  and  certainly,  in 
habit  and  charafters,  a Sonchus,  to  which  genus  it  is  removed 
by  Willdenow.  S.  orlentalis,  Sp.  PI.  1113,  which  is  proved 
by  the  Linnaean  herbarium  to  be  merely  a ftarved  fpecimen 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  S.  picroides,  Sp.  PI.  1 1 14,  juftly  re- 
ferred likewife,  by  Willdenow  and  Lamarck,  to  Sonchus. 

So  the  Scorzonera  crepioides  of  Pourret  in  Lamarck’s  Did. 
v.  7.  23,  appears,  by  that  author’s  defcription  of  the  feed- 
down,  to  be  a Sonchus  ; nor  does  any  thing  occur,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  calyx,  to  invalidate  this.  Indeed  fome  of  the 
fpecies  which  we  have  retained,  in  the  genus  under  conflder- 
ation,  are  defcribed  as  wanting  the  proper  feathery  crown 
of  the  feed,  which  makes  an  important  part  of  its  character, 
and  perhaps  when  fuch  fpecies  are  better  known,  they  may 
require  to  be  placed  elfewhere. 

Dr.  Fifcher,  of  Mofcow,  feems,  by  fome  of  his  com- 
munications with  11s,  to  have  feparated  certain  fpecies  from 
Scorzonera,  as  a diftind  genus,  by  the  name  of  Laflofper- 
mum  ; and  we  prefume,  from  this  appellation,  that  the  woolly 
feeds  make  a part,  at  leaft,  of  the  generic  chara&er ; but 
we  have  no  further  information  on  the  fubjeCt ; fee  n.  21. 

Scorzonera,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  tap- 
rooted  efculent  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
garden  viper’s-grafs,  or  Spanifh  fcorzonera  (S.  hifpanica.) 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  garden  for  the  root,  which 
is  boiled  and  eaten  as  carrots,  or  it  may  be  fried  in  batter, 
which  is  probably  the  better  way  of  uflng  it.  The  roots 
are  ready  for  ufe  in  the  autumn  and  winter  feafons. 

Method  of  Culture.  • — Thefe  crops  (hould  be  raifed  from 
feed  fown  either  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  feafon,  about  April, 
in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  where  the  foil  is  light  and  Ane, 
the  earth  being  previoufly  dug  over  to  a good  depth.  The 
belt  mode  of  lowing  them  is  in  (hallow  drills,  about  a foot 
apart,  in  a thin  manner,  covering  them  in  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  : the  plants,  when  of  fome  growth,  (hould  be 
thinned  out,  when  they  are  too  thick,  to  the  diftance  of  Ax 
or  eight  inches,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  by  hoeing. 

Some  alfo  raife  them  by  fowing  the  feed  broad-caft  over 
the  furface,  and  afterwards  thinning  the  plants,  or  tranf- 
planting  them  into  other  beds  ; but  the  ftrft  is  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  method,  and  tranfplanting  (hould  never  be  pradtifed 
with  tap-rooted  plants. 

The  roots  may  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  preferved 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  carrots  ; but  they  are  fome- 
times  left  in  the  ground  to  be  pulled  occaflonally  as  they  are 
made  ufe  of. 
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In  order  to  fave  feed,  fome  of  the  beft  plants  fhould  be 
left  where  fown,  to  run  to  feed,  which,  when  perfectly 
ripened,  fhould  be  colle&ed  and  preferved  in  a dry  fituation 
till  wanted. 

SCOSSOSO,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

SCOT,  Scotta,  or  Scottus,  a cuftomary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  fubjetls,  according  to  their  ability. 

Whoever  are  aileffed  to  any  contribution,  though  not  by 
equal  portions,  are  faid  to  pay  foot  and  lot. 

Affeffments  by  commiffioners  of  fewers  are  called  foots. 

Scot,  Church  and  Soul.  See  Church  and  So VL-fcot. 

SCOTAL,  or  Scotale,  is  ufed  where  any  officer  of  a 
foreft  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  foreft  by  colour  of  his 
office  caufing  people  to  come  to  his  houfe,  and  there  fpend 
their  money,  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure.  We  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Charter  of  the  Foreit,  cap.  8.  “ Nullus 

foreftarius  faciat  fcotallas  vel  garbas  colligat,  vel  aliquam 
colledtam  faciat,  &c.”  Manwood,  216. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  / cot  and  ale , and  by  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  words,  is  otherwife  called  alejhot. 

SCOTANO,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Naples,  in 
Otranto  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Tarento. 

SCOTCH  Fir,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  this 
fort  of  pine.  See  Pinus.  • 

Scotch  Fir,  in  Planting,  a term  fometimes  applied  to 
the  common  fir-tree.  See  Pine. 

Although  the  fuperiority  of  planted  firs  over  the  whole 
of  Scotland  is  well  known,  it  is  ftated  in  the  “ Tranfaftions 
of  the  Highland  Society,”  that  the  opinion  of  the  beft 
judges,  and  thofe  mod  informed  on  the  fubjeft,  is,  that  the 
planted  fir  does  not  differ  from  the  pine  of  the  Highlands 
in  any  thing  except  management  and  habit.  By  fowing 
the  feeds  in  rich  foil,  tranfplanting  the  young  plants  into 
manured  beds,  and  then,  for  good  and  all,  fetting  them  out 
in  deep  fertile  ground,  the  growth  is  haftened  too  much,  the 
plants  come  too  foon  to  their  fize,  and  the  decay  of  them  is 
proportionally  rapid.  Nature,  it  is  faid,  takes  the  length 
of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years  to  bring  up  a Scotch 
fir-tree  to  meafure  thirty  inches  in  diameter ; while  the 
fame  fort  of  plant,  when  forced  forward  in  an  unnatural 
manner,  will  attain  that  fize  in  fifty  years,  though  it  may 
not  have  rifen  to  the  fame  height  ; as  Nature  fows  thick, 
and  the  trees  become  tall  in  confequence,  lafhing  off 
the  lateral  branches,  until  fome  gain  a final  victory,  and 
tower  above  fixty  feet  high  ; whereas  in  the  common  way 
of  planting  they  grow  much  into  lateral  branches,  and  never 
reach  the  height  of  the  natural  tree.  It  is  fuggefted  by 
Mr.  Farquharfon,  in  a paper  in  the  “ Georgical  Effays,” 
that  a hard  gravelly  foil,  and  northerly  expofure,  fuit  thefe 
trees  the  beft  ; that  the  feeds  of  them  fhould  be  fown  very 
thick,  in  light  earth  trenched,  without  any  manure  ; and 
that  at  eighteen  months  and  two  years  old  the  plants  fhould 
be  fet  out  where  they  are  to  Hand,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  feet  from  each  other.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  improvement  on  this  plan  to 
have  the  ground  inclofed,  and  then  to  prepare  it,  if  wanted, 
and  fcatter  the  feeds  or  the  cones  over  it,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
neceffity  of  every  fort  of  tranfplanting,  as  is  done  by 
Nature  in  the  Highlands.  There  may  be  fome  fpots,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  thefe  parts,  which  may  only  require  inclofing 
to  rife  into  a foreft,  the  feeds  being  already  in  the  ground  ; 
and  in  others,  when  fcattered  on  the  unprepared  furface, 
various  methods  might  be  contrived  for  covering  them,  pro- 
vided that  were  found  neceffary,  which  in  fome  foils  might 
be  the  cafe,  and  in  others  not.  At  all  times  the  feeds  or 
cones  of  the  real  Highland  red  fir  fhould  alfo,  it  is  thought, 
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be  preferred  ; as  even  the  feeds  of  the  planted  fir  may  pof- 
fefs  the  degeneracy  of  their  luxury-debilitated  parent  trees. 
It  is,  in  ffiort,  confidered  of  immenfe  importance  to  this 
country,  but  efpecially  to  the  highland  parts  of  it,  to  (train 
every  nerve  to  preferve  this  (lately  and  valuable  native  of 
the  northern  mountains.  And  this  importance  and  necef- 
fity  become  (till  more  imperious,  as  the  want  and  fcarcity 
of  other  forts  of  timber  become  more  general. 

Scotch  Fir  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  North  America,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  fo  called  by 
captain  Vancouver,  from  the  Scotch  firs  found  there,  being 
the  firft  trees  feen  on  that  coaft.  It  lies  on  the  N.  at 
the  entrance  into  Jervis’s  canal.  N.  lat.  49 0 42'.  E.  long. 
236°  17'. 

Scotch  Plains,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of  America,  in 
New  Jerfey,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  on  a N.E.  branch  of 
Rariton  river,  between  Weftfield  and  Turkey  ; 1 1 miles  N. 
of  Brunfwick. 

SCOTCHES,  in  Agriculture , a term  fignifying  fcores  or 
notches.  It  is  fometimes  employed  as  a mode  of  reckoning 
by  farmers. 

SCOTER,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  duck, 
anas  nigra,  called  alfo  in  fome  places  the  black  diver. 

It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  duck,  but  of  a 
rounder  body,  and  is  all  over  of  a deep  fhining  and  beautiful 
black.  It  is  very  common  on  the  Chores  of  Lancaffiire,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  lives  only  about  fait  waters,  and 
is  a very  great  diver.  This  bird  is  the  macreufe  of  the 
French,  and  allowed,  in  the  Romiffi  church,  to  be  eaten  in 
Lent.  See  Duck. 

SCOTHOLM,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall  Shetland 
iflands.  N.  lat.  6o°  36'.  W.  long.  i°  8'. 

SCOTIA,  in  ArchiteSure,  a femicircular  cavity  or  channel 
between  the  tores,  in  the  bafis  of  columns. 

The  fcotia  is  a concave  dark  moulding  ; whence  its  name, 
viz.  from  cnanoc,  obfcurity,  darhnefs. 

The  fcotia  has  an  effedt  juft  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
quarter-round.  Our  workmen  frequently  call  it  the  cafe- 
meat. 

It  is  alfo  called  irochilus,  partly  from  its  form. 

In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  bafe  there  are  two  fcotias, 
the  upper  of  which  is  the  fmaller. 

According  to  Felibien,  the  cavetto  is  a fourth  part  of  the 
fcotia. 

Scotia,  Nova,  in  Geography,  a large  peninfula  on  the 
E.  coaft  of  North  America,  feparated  from  Cape  Breton 
by  a narrow  ftrait.  In  the  year  1616  it  was  poffeffed  by 
the  French,  who  attempted  to  colonize  it  from  their  new 
fettleinent  in  Canada,  and  by  them  it  was  called  Acadia. 
The  Englifh,  who  deemed  it  a part  of  North  Virginia, 
expelled  the  French ; and  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  to 
fir  William  Alexander  in  1621,  on  condition  that  he  would 
form  a fettlement  there.  It  then  received  the  title  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  order  to  encourage  fir  William,  he  planned  the 
order  of  baronets,  which  is  called  after  the  country.  To 
every  knight  who  would  engage  to  colonize  any  part,  a 
grant  was  to  be  made  of  certain  portions  of  land.  The 
order  was  not  inftituted  till  1625,  when  feveral  baronets 
were  created,  and  they  held  their  lands  from  the  crown  of 
Scotland  as  a free  barony,  with  great  privileges  to  all  who 
would  fettle  in  the  country.  (See  Baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia. ) The  defign  failed,  and  the  French  gained  repof- 
feffion  of  the  province.  In  1713  it  was  furrendered  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  in  1784  it  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  New  Brunswick  (which 
fee),  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  province  is  about  300 
miles  long,  and  about  80  in  medial  breadth,  being  inferior  in 
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extent  to  the  former.  It  has  feveral  confiderabie  rivers, 
among  which  that  of  Annapolis  is  navigable  fifteen  miles 
for  fhips  of  loo  tons.  The  bay  of  Fundi,  which  lies  be- 
tween New  Brunfwidc  and  Nova  .Scotia,  extends  50  leagues 
inland,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  being  from  45  to  60 
feet.  The  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  is  Halifax  (which  fee)  ; 
and  to  the  ealt  of  Halifax  refides  a tribe  of  Indians,  having 
about  300  warriors,  called  Micmacs.  Shelburn,  fituated 
towards  the  S.W.,  once  contained  600  families,  and  Guif- 
bury  about  250.  The  harbour  of  Annapolis  is  excellent  ; 
but  it  is  an  inconfxderable  hamlet.  During  a great  part  of 
the  year  the  air  is  foggy  and  unhealthy  ; and  for  four  or 
five  months  intenfely  cold.  This  province  contains  many 
forelts  ; and  the  foil  near  the  rivers  is  fertile  in  grafs,  hemp, 
and  flax,  but  generally  barren  ; fo  that  it  derives  its  fup- 
plies  of  grain  from  England.  Britain  alfo  fends  to  thefe 
provinces  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  other  articles,  to 
the  amount  of  about  30,000 /.,  and  receives  timber  and  fifh 
worth  about  50,000 /.  The  chief  fifhery  is  that  of  cod,  on 
the  Cape  Sable  coalt.  Near  Cape  Canco  are  remarkable 
cliffs  of  white  gypfum  ; and  about  23  leagues  from  that 
cape  is  the  IJle  de  Sable  ; which  fee. 

SCOTINUS,  in  Botany , the  name  of  a fhrub  called  by 
the  Latins  cotinus,  and  cotinus  coriaria,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  cotinus , kutivo;,  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the  oleafler , or 
wild  olive. 


The  Italians  call  the  cotinus  coriaria , fometimes  j cotinus , 
and  fometimes  fcotanus  ; the  latter  word  feems  an  erroneous 
way  of  writing  the  former,  which  is  only  the  Roman  name 
of  the  fame  tree,  with  an  f put  before  the  firft  letter ; and 
this  is  very  common  with  the  Italians,  in  their  adopting 
Latin  words.  5 

SCOTISTS,  a feft  of  fchool  divines  and  philofophers  ; 
thus  called  from  their  founder,  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a Scottilh, 
or,  as  others  fay,  an  Irifh  Cordelier;  who,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  maintained  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  or  that  Ihe  wa3  born  without  original  fin;  in  op- 
pofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Thomifts.  As  to 
philofophy,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Thomitts,  Peri- 
patetics ; only  diftinguilhed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as 
many  different  qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  forma- 
lities did  they  diftinguifh  ; all  diftinff  from  the  body  itfelf, 
and  making,  as  it  were,  fo  many  different  entities  ; only 
thefe  were  metaphyfical,  and,  as  it  were,  fuperadded  to  the 
being. 

The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  difagreed  about  the 
nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  human  will,  the 
meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffary  to  falvation,  and 
other  abftrufe  and  minute  queftions,  which  it  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate. 

SCOTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Afia 
Minor. 
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